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For Reference 


Not t 
0 be taken from this room 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, MAP, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, Coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics oF ob- 
| ject of curiosity, deposited in 

any public library, gallery, 

museum oF collection is guilty 

of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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THUNDER OVER THE PACIFIC 
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FROM time to time we have dis- 
cussed the future with the Honorable 
Frank J. Ryan, secretary of state in 
Kansas. Together we have agreed, up 
to a certain point, that the world’s 
current trend bodes no visible good 
for political officeholders. But we’ve 
agreed too that politicians are peo- 
ple and as such have to be fed, clothed 
and housed and that there isn’t much 
we can do about it. With public treas- 
uries being expended on fireworks, a 
great many political jobs will fail to 
get into the budgets and lose, thereby, 
much of their attractiveness. Anyway, 
Mr. Ryan has been experimenting. For 
‘ten cents he bought a tin cup and for 
another dime four lead pencils. Think- 
ing to place these on his desk as a 
symbol of things to come, Mr. Ryan 
was on his way back to his office when 
he met one of Kansas’ better judges, 
a woolsacker celebrated for his talent 
for saying No in loud and positive 
voice. Mr. Ryan, cup and pencils in 
hand, was enjoying a few reverberat- 
ing Noes when a lady happened along. 
She summed up the situation with 
more humanity than accuracy and 
dropped three pennies into Mr. Ryan’s 
cup. He now surveys the future with 
something akin to equanimity and has 
a new feeling of security. 





RECENTLY we stopped off in Stur- 
bridge, Massachusetts, for lunch. If 
we had felt like a drink we might have 
ordered a Whistle Belly Vengeance. 
It was, the menu told us, a great fa- 
vorite with the younger set in Colonial 
days and no debutante would think of 
being flung to society without priming 
the party well with Whistle Belly Ven- 
geance. It was invented by Colonel 
Ebenezer Craft in 1740 and, according 
to the Craft family records, the ‘colo- 
nel and his five sons consumed several 
gallons of it just before the battle of 
Long Island, where they distinguished 
themselves by capturing themselves 
and delivering themselves to General 
Lord Howe. Anyway, we didn’t have 
any but copied the formula. This is it: 
_ “Sour household beer. Simmer and 
sweeten with molasses. Add rum and 
bread crumbs to taste and drink pip- 
ing h 19 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 
DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS Articles 
CLARENCE H. ROY Syntax 


geant Major John William Bricklish 
of Primrose Crescent, Norman Way, 
Basingstoke, Hants. (Practically ev- 
ery Englishman seems to come from 
Hants.) Anyway, the sergeant ma- 
jor, “a bachelor, well found, sturdily 
conservative and presentable” has a 
plan. He, for example, would be will- 
ing to marry an American girl “of suit- 
able station” and is quite sure that 
many of his fellow soldiers would be 
glad to emulate him. This interna- 
tional wedding would have to be on 
a somewhat large scale—say 100,000 
of them. While their English hus- 
bands would be fighting, the girls 
would be maintained by the govern- 
ment of the United States. When the 
war stopped, jobs for the surviving sol- 
diers would be guaranteed by both 
countries. “But the tie,” writes Ser- 
geant Major Bricklish, “would be the 
widows. History shows,” he goes on, 
“that nothing cements close relations 
between nations as the cement of mar- 
riages broken but hallowed on the field 
of battle.” 


THE sergeant major sounds a trifle 
stuffy. Our secretary wants to bet that 
he has a curled mustache, idolizes 
Baldwin of Bewdley and adds that if 
he belonged to her he wouldn’t die on 
a battlefield. So we pass on to an- 
other idea, this one by Miss Dora 
Jane McKibben of Dover, Delaware. 
Miss McKibben has traveled a great 
deal, the Far East, Middle East, Near 
East, the Arctic countries, the trop- 
ics, everywhere. Looking over the list 
of the places Miss McKibben has vis- 
ited makes us think of the staff of this 
magazine. (Recently in Hollywood we 
were asked about a rumor that no 
member of this staff dared to mention 
a foreign country to the editor lest he 
be ordered to go there at once.) ‘As 
for Miss McKibben’s idea, she wants 
us to help her launch relief-fund drives 
for Iceland, Greenland, Newfoundland 
and all other foreign lands which have 
been, are being or will be occupied 
wholly or in part by the American 
Army. She is particularly anxious 
about Iceland, a country she spent two 
years in. “American troopsg’ writes 
she, “are fine men and occipy su 
places as little Iceland with e 
best intentions. But places ere 
American troops have been are never 
the same afterward. Hearts are broken, 
homes are wrecked and customs -de- 
stroyed, all, as I say, with the very 
best of intentions. I have been in 
Dutch Guiana. I shudder for it. It 
will never be the same after the Amer- 
ican troops arrive with the best of in- 
tentions.” 


W. B. COURTNEY Germany 
FRANK GERVASI The Orient 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL Articles 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 
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ing here. You'll have to go to the 
British Consulate. Some of you poor 
things seem to lose everything any- 
where.” When we explained that we 
were not English, that we weren’t look- 
ing for clothing and that we consid- 
ered ourself a pretty classy dresser and 
so on and so on, she became a little 
cross with us. “Well,” she said, “what 
are you taking up my time for?” So 
just to show her, we went home, 
wrapped up a serviceable gray suit and 
sent it to her. We hope that the guy 
who gets it has better luck in it than 
we had. In that suit we were arrested 
once, knocked down by a taxicab twice, 
lost thirty-eight dollars at Belmont 
Park and (note to Miss McKibben) 
spent two weeks in Newfoundland. 
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SOMETHING published in Collier’s 
has irritated Mrs. William John 
Dowffer of Concord, New Hampshire. 
We’ve read Mrs. Dowffer’s letter twice 
and regret that her emotions are so 
violent that she has forgotten to name 
the story, article or paragraph that is 
responsible. You get some idea, how- 
ever, from her final sentence. “I’m so 
mad,” writes she, “that I could eat 
Southern fried chicken.” 





AND Mr. Christian Boerling of Hel- 
ena, Montana, reports that he recently 
did a bit of satisfactory shopping in a 
Spokane store where a bright young 
woman assured him that they had a 
full stock of everything their custom- 
ers might want. “The general man- 
ager called us all together,” she said 
to Mr. Boerling, ‘and told us to bear 
in mind that Christmas would be 
Christmas as usual in this store and 
the hell with Mr. Leon Henderson and 
Mr. Donald Nelson.” 


IT IS heartening to learn that there 
still are good old-fashioned folk who 
have not been weaned away from their 
ancient grudges and convictions by the 
millions of words and phrases of lat- 
ter-day propaganda. It was like the 
good old days to get this one from 
Mr. Biller Goodman of Toledo, Ohio. 
“T hear,” roars Mr. Goodman through 
all the din of war, “that your maga- 
zine is a tool of the international bank- 
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When the Chinese laundry busi- 
ness started in San Francisco in the 
1850’s, rents were so high that few 
companies could afford a single 
store. Consequently, most of them 
had to double up and occupy prem- 
ises for alternate twelve-hour peri- 
ods, putting up and taking down 
their signs as they arrived and de- 
parted. 


Herds of wild animals, as well as 
flocks of birds and swarms of in- 
sects, have been known to gather 
in numbers totaling many millions. 
About 1900,.a horde of springbok, 
a small antelope, seen traveling 
across a plain in South Africa was 
estimated to be fifteen miles wide 
by 140 miles long—By Thomas E. 
Harris, Arlington, Massachusetts. 





As in previous editions, the latest 
issue of “Who Was Who,” which 
contains the biographies of impor- 
tant Britons who died between 1929 
and 1940, lists their former tele- 
phone numbers. 


In the belief that a person has a 
kindred soul in some animal and 
that whatever kills or injures one 
will have a corresponding effect on 
the other, a tribe in Nigeria recently 
fined a hunter $25 because he had 
shot a hippopotamus and, thereby, 
caused the death of a very fat 
woman in a near-by village.-—By 
Elsie Peters, Buffalo, New York. 





— 








Few tributes are comparable to 
that paid to the memory of Edward 
Colston, a philanthropist buried in 
Bristol, England. The heads of the 
many schools, hospitals and chari- 
table institutions that he founded 
have seen that fresh flowers were 
placed on his grave every week 
since his death in 1721.—By Nor- 
man Kirby, Wembley, England. 


Through scientific breeding, the 
average weight of fleece wool 
sheared annually from American 
sheep has increased from two to 
eight pounds, or 300 per cent, in the 
past one hundred years.—By Jean 
Marshall, New York, New York. 








KEEP UP WITH THE WORLD 
By Freling Foster 


Persons afflicted with a certain 
type of deafness can actually hear 
a conversation more easily in a 
noisy factory than in a quiet room. 
—By John Edie, Edina, Minnesota. 


The casting of shoes after a newly 
married couple symbolizes the 
transfer, from father to husband, of 
the possession of the bride. It 


* comes from the ancient practice of 


giving shoes or sandals to the pur- 
chaser of property to signify the 
passing of ownership. 


Although Indians were being edu- 
cated at Harvard as early as 1642, 
the white girls of New England 
were not admitted to public schools 
until almost 1800, or more than 150 
years after the first one was estab- 
lished —By Ruby Wilder, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. . 


Alaska, famous for its glaciers 
and long called “Uncle Sam’s Ice- 
box,” sometimes has local ice 
shortages, a recent one in the town 
of Anchorage boosting the price to 
$80 a ton—By Carl Huss, Fort 
Richardson, Alaska. 


Along the four miles of New 
York’s fashionable Park Avenue 
are the offices of nearly eight hun- 
dred physicians, which is a larger 
number of doctors than are regis- 
tered in any one of the following 
states: Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah and Wyoming.—By 
Dr. Leon N. Greene, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


Jack London is the most widely 
read American author in Russia. 
During the past thirteen years, five 
hundred printings of his books, 
totaling more than ten million 
copies, have left the Soviet presses. 


Five dollars will be paid for each interesting 
or unusual fact accepted for this column. 
Contributions must be accompanied by satis- 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with the 
World, Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. This column is copyrighted by Collier’s, 
The National Weekly. None of the items may 
be reproduced without express permission of 
the publisher 
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W. EUGENE SMITH 


Keeping you posted on military aviation without spilling any 
secrets is the job of Lieut. Col. Arthur I. Ennis, right, Chief of 


the Public Relations Division of the Air Forces. 


With him 


here is Collier’s Washington representative, Robert McCormick 


dustrial and military task of ac- 

quiring 100,000 airplanes of all 
types, and training pilots and mechanics 
to go with them, is one thing. Convinc- 
ing the taxpayers that the best that can 
be done is being done, and at the same 
time denying them information that 
could be of aid and comfort to potential 
enemies, is another. To some, the latter 
is more difficult. 

That is the job that has been handed 
Lieut. Col. Arthur I. Ennis, Chief of the 
Public Relations Division of the Army 
Air Forces in Washington and an active 
Army pilot of 24 years in the cockpit. 
Art, as he is universally addressed by 
the press, was never a newspaperman, 
but he is an old hand at dealing with 
the public’s representatives and has a 
keen understanding of their problems. 
He was in the Air Corps Information 
Division from 1928 to 1931 and was 
front man for the Army at Chicago when 
Air Corps pilots were flying the mail. 
There he received his acid bath of ex- 
perience with the press. Before and 
after these public-relations assignments, 
he commanded tactical air units and 
studied and instructed at important 
Army schools. 

Col. Ennis is the eye of the needle 
through which information on the Army 
Air Forces must pass before it reaches 
you in print, pictures, screen or radio; 
information that will not tip the hand 
of the defense planners. Newspapers 
and magazines have ways of their own 
of getting news about the air-defense 
effort and the free press is extremely 
touchy about censorship. Knowing this, 
Col. Ennis is no censor; but when he 
finishes explaining why publication of 
Army air information of certain kinds 
would injure current and future defense 
plans, the press invariably goes along 
with him. 

Perhaps it was his early training as 
a lawyer, before he entered the Army in 


J sestriai ana ii the technical, in- 


1917 as a flying cadet, that enables him 
to see both sides of a very important 
problem. The public is entitled to know 
what’s going on and the Air Forces are 
entitled to a few military secrets. It is 
this understanding that gives him such 
popular and influential standing with 
the press. When he is forced to deny 
publication of material brought to him 
for approval, Art will debate the reason 
for his decision loud and long. In this 
manner he can say no to a writer and 
make him like it. Much better than 
“You can’t print that and I won’t tell 
you why!” Writers are not pushed 
around that easily. 

Although Col. Ennis’ present job is a 
new one, there have been other Army 
air officers, assigned in the past to deal 
directly with the press, who left high 
marks of achievement. Chief among 
these was a Major Arnold, now Major 
General H. H. Arnold, Chief of the 
Army Air Forces and Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Air. 


HE backbone of any army or navy 

is the noncommissioned officers of 
long enlistment, and air officers have 
the healthiest regard for their sergeants 
and chief petty officers. Maybe it’s be- 
cause they fly together and their lives 
depend upon the work these enlisted 
men do in maintaining and operating 
military and naval aircraft. 

In the Army, Navy or Marine Corps 
aviation, you'll find officers ready to 
leap to the defense of a sergeant or 
“chief.” They also delight in relating 
stories of how they have been subtly 
told off by these enlisted men, some- 
times long their seniors in military 
and naval-aviation experience. For in- 
stance: 

The colonel said that when, as a 
young lieutenant, he went out on the 
Army airdrome to fly and asked the 
crew chief to make a plane ready, the 

(Continued on page 43) 




















U.S. Army Aviation Cadet! 


New army air fields are ready. Advanced design planes are being 
delivered. We’ve got to “keep ’em flying!” America needs pilots, 
aerial navigators, bombardiers, and other specialists, The finest 
aviation training in the world is waiting for you as a U. S. Army 
Aviation Cadet! 

This is your chance to earn a commission in the shortest possi- 
ble time — an average of 714 months — and to serve your country 
at a time when your services are needed. 

$75 a month — plus uniforms, board, lodging, medical care 
and $10,000 insurance — while you are learning. Up to $245.50 
a month when you are commissioned a Second Lieutenant. 
$150 allowance for your initial officer’s uniform equipment. 
And, when you return to civil life, a $500 cash bonus for each year 
of active service under your reserve conamission. 

Above all, you will be preparing yourself for a successful 
career in the tremendous future expansion of aviation. 

In the air over America is the greatest frontier ever opened 
to young men who have both patriotism and ambition. Look 
ahead! The first step is to apply — today! 
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Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio 
... Chicago, Ill. 


Fifth Corps Area 

Sixth Corps Area ; 

Seventh ote Area ceseseeeeeee,Omaha, Nebr. 

Eighth Corps Area Fort Sam Houston, Texas 

Ninth Corps Area, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
Or write to: 

Enlisted Division F-2, A.G.O., Washington D.C. 


Visit or write the nearest U. S. Army Recruiting 
Station or write to: "The Commanding General,” 
of the Corps Area nearest you: 

First Corps Area Boston, Mass. 
Second Corps Area Governors Island, N. Y. 
Third Corps Area Baltimore, Md. 
Fourth Corps Area Atlanta, Ga. 


Full information at your local branch of the Junior Chamber of Commerce: 


B.P.O.E. (Elks); 


Veterans of Foreign Wars or the American Lesion. 
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If your life insurance agent were a mind reader 


AYBE IF YouR life insurance 
agent were a mind reader, he 
could be of even greater sery- 

ice to you than he is now. 


However, because he is not a mind 
reader, the effectiveness with which he 
serves you and your family depends a 
good deal upon the information you give 
him about your personal and family 
affairs. 

Perhaps, since you last talked with 
your agent, there has been a birth in your 
family. Maybe a son has begun to sup- 
port himself. Or it may be that increased 
income enables you to think in a new way 


about your own future. 


Suppose, for example, that your older 
children are no longer dependent upon 
you. In such a case, you may wish to re- 


view your life insurance program and 


possibly elect a different method of set- 
tlement. To advise you properly, an agent 
must take many factors into account. 
Will your son or daughter need further 
financial aid in the future? Have your 
living expenses been reduced so that you 
can now plan more definitely to retire? 


Your agent can assist you with these 
and similar questions in so far as they re- 
late to life insurance. To help you best, 
his services must be personal services, 
based upon consideration of your indi- 
vidual needs and circumstances. 


If you are a Metropolitan policyholder 
and feel that a change in your situation 
calls for a review of your policies, get in 
touch with your Metropolitan agent. If 
you will tell him what is in your mind, 
you will find him equipped to serve you 
efficiently and wisely; if necessary, he 





will enlist the help of Metropolitan’s 
Home Office. 


Your agent’s services are always avail- 
able without additional charge of any 
kind. He will consider it a privilege to 
have you call him. Or, if you prefer, get 


in touch with your Metropolitan District 
Office. 


COPYRIGHT 1941—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 45 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understanding 
of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of 
preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed 
upon request, 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 
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Before he knew it, he had thrown himself headlong into the snow, but he kept his eyes 
open. He had already sensed that this was not one of the regular bombing attacks 


































The Prize 


By Hans Ruesch 


ILLUSTRATED BY ELMORE BROWN 


They granted him three 
days’ leave, not an hour 
more. Plenty of time to get 
married in. But that was be- 
fore he made the mistake of 
investigating a plane crash 


a rifle and bandoleer over his shoulder, 

and given him to understand that the 
only thing that counted now was to do as 
he was told. But he still knew little about 
soldiering, or else he would never have made 
that dreadful mistake. 

He was somewhat self-conscious about his 
outfit, which he did not think he entirely 
deserved, though it was not much of an out- 
fit—the shabby uniform of shoddy fabric 
that merrily let in wind and snow; the old 
Mauser that was no match for such modern 
rifles as the enemy had. As a soldier he was 
trying to do his best. That was not much, 
he thought—just to carry on, to stand up 
under blizzards and cold and fire. 

He did not know how much that was. He 
did not know that this was the conclusive 
answer to any general’s prayer. It was ex- 
actly what he had been doing all his life, 
except for the shell fire, of course; that was 
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new. He had been carrying on all his life— 
standing up under snowstorms in winter, as 
mountain people have to; standing up under 
pounding heat in summer, watching the 
sheep pasturing on the mountainside; carry- 
ing on every day of the year without giving 
it a second thought. 

And now he had earned a three days’ 
leave. He had saved his commanding offi- 
cer’s life. The officer had led an attack that 
had been repulsed, and he had been lying 
in the snow with his leg shattered. The 
soldier had left the cover of the trenches 
and carried back the wounded officer amid 
the whizzing bullets. The soldier considered 
three days’ leave a generous remuneration 
for so small a service, for in those three days 
he would make Helena his own. Helena was 
the most beautiful girl of his mountain vil- 
lage, the most beautiful girl he had ever seen. 

The officer of the day, upon signing his 
furlough papers, had looked with pleasure at 
the husky young soldier, tall and weather- 
beaten and manly except for his eyes, which 
were sad and wondering like those of a boy; 
then he had cautioned him that the leave 
was good for three days only, not a single 
hour more, and had wished him good luck. 
And considering what was in store for him, 
the soldier had need of all the good luck he 
could get. 


ii WOULD not be long now until he could 
fold Helena into his arms and break the 
good news to her. She had told him she 
would be ready for him whenever he came. 
A march of no more than some six hours up 
to the shack and from there a fast dash down 
to the village in the valley were all that 
separated them. 

At sunrise, the moment his leave started, 
the soldier began to plow his way through 
the snow, leaving the front lines behind, his 
only kit his water canteen and his bayonet. 

His heart sang with happiness. He was 


approaching his native heights—a desolate 
mountain range of grim beauty. It was in- 
tensely cold, and a crisp, icy wind blew 
through the pine trees. The long trudge 
through the woods, where the snow was not 
very deep, was nothing to him. And by noon 
he was in sight of the shack. 


HE WAS only a few minutes’ distance 

from it when there was an abrupt change 
in the immediate course of events that had 
seemed so clearly marked out. The gigantic 
silence of the mountain landscape was in- 
terrupted by a strange sound of stirring air, 
and looking up, he saw a huge airplane 
winging down very low above his head. Be- 
fore he knew it he had thrown himself head- 
long into the snow, but he kept his eyes 
open. He had already sensed that this was 
not one of the regular bombing attacks. 
There was something wrong with the air- 
craft. The motors were silent, and its glide 
was much too low and slow, looking hap- 
hazard and unsteady. 

The plane was, in fact about to make a 
forced landing. It almost skimmed the tops 
of the pine trees and touched ground in a 
small, sloping clearing. The space was not 
sufficient for a safe landing, and the plane 
crashed into the woods ahead. But only to 
the soldier’s inexperienced eyes did the ac- 
cident seem serious. In fact, the plane hit 
the trees at low speed, the motors could not 
backfire and set the craft ablaze because 
they were dead, and the pilot had jettisoned 
his bombs long ago at the first hint of trou- 
ble. True, the wings were sheared off, scat- 
tering splintered timber over hundreds of 
feet, and this made the crash seem much 
worse than it was. 

Here the soldier made his first mistake— 
and in war the first mistake is all too likely 
to be the last. He ran toward the wreckage, 
forgetting that he was still in a country at 
war—for he did not (Continued on page 33) 
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By Frank Gervasi 


Here's a vivid picture of the Philippines as they came 
under the first shock of attack in the war that every 
islander knew was inevitable, and the on-the-spot 
story of the grim preparations they made to meet it 


UT of the cold blue light of the 
Baguio morning the bombers 


came, Japanese bombers, with 
large red circles on the undersides of 
their wings. The planes dropped bombs 
and roared southward toward Davao, in 
Mindanao. The planes released bombs 
on Davao too, and the war in the Pacific, 
the war between Japan and the United 
States that had brooded like a low-lying 
cloud over the Philippines, ever since 
the Mikado had begun his imperialist 
march in Asia with the invasion of 
Manchukuo in 1931, burst with a sud- 
denness of a typhoon. 

Yes, they were shocked in Baguio, 
which is a pleasant little town high in 
the green mountains north of Manila, 
but they weren’t surprised. While the 
diplomats talked on in Tokyo and in 
Washington and the headlines held 
hopes of a last-minute rapprochement, 
the citizens of Baguio, as those of Davao 
and Manila, knew war was coming. The 
word they used when they talked about 
it was “inevitable.” 

While the diplomats talked, the sol- 
diers and sailors were busy in the Phil- 
ippines. They were busy restoring Ca- 
vite to the eminence of a powerful 
naval and seaplane base and they were 
arming the island fortress of Corregidor, 
at the entrance of Manila Bay, to make 
it what it was the day the Jap bombers 
came—the most powerful fortress in the 
Far East. It'll take some taking, for 
Corregidor, like Cavite, packs an of- 
fensive punch as well as a defensive 
jab. 

The particular soldier who did the 
job at Corregidor and on the islands 
generally, was Lt. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, a tall, flat-hipped man of sixty- 
two who likes to pace the floor while he 
talks. The particular sailor involved in 
the reconstitution of Cavite is Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart, a springy stick of a 
man with a pair of hunter’s eyes and a 
cowlick of graying blond hair. He’s 
High-Collar Hart or Hard-Collar Hart 
to his men. He wears a collar that is 
both high and hard to shorten an other- 
wise longish neck with a prominent 
Adam’s apple. He’s commander in chief 
of the United States fleet in the Far 
East as General MacArthur is com- 
mander in chief of the U. S. forces in 
the Far East. 

Both men believed the islands could 
be defended. That the islands, with 
British Singapore to the southwest, 
formed a barricade to protect the patri- 
mony in oil, rubber, quinine, teak and 
tin represented by the Dutch East In- 


Enterprise and initiative are out- 
standing qualities of the Filipino sol- 
dier. These troops are preparing to 
cross a river with equipment in im- 
provised boats made of rifles and tents 
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dies, just below the Philippines. They 
did their job quietly, secretly. The 
Japanese may know, in a general way, 
that Corregidor and Cavite are strong, 
but they don’t know how strong. Mac- 
Arthur and Hart knew that they could 
never strike first, for it isn’t the demo- 
cratic way to jump the gun in war but 
to try to avoid war. But they knew, 
however, that if war came the Japanese 
would hit and hit hard. They prepared 
the islands to meet the blow. 


How the Islands Prepared 


Navy and Army engineers went to 
work. They worked for nearly six 
months on Cavite and Corregidor, em- 
ploying funds out of the forty billion 
dollars the Congress first appropriated 
for “defense.” More important still, 
General MacArthur had been building 
an army in the Philippines since 1935. 
Until the very moment war came to the 
islands, men worked at a furious pace to 
ready their defenses for the attack they 
knew was “inevitable.” Manila stopped 
living in the past and plunged headlong 
into the realities of the present. 

There’s little left in the islands now 
to remind you of the immediate or dis- 
tant past. Even the white folks’ tend- 
ency to retreat at the threat of war is 
gone. There was an exodus of women 
and children when the threat material- 
ized last summer. The Army ordered 
all wives home and their evacuation 
was efficiently and quietly carried out. 
Of all the important officers’ wives only 
Mrs. MacArthur remains. 

But the civilians stayed on. They felt 
that they were morally obliged to the 
nuclei of civilian defense work. Led by 
Mrs. Francis B. Sayre, handsome wife 
of the United States high commis- 
sioner, the civilians formed first-aid 
organizations to help the population 
when war came. They learned how to 
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build air-raid shelters and fight fire 
bombs, the worst enemy the Philip- 
pine shack towns and wooden-walled 
cities face. 

To remind you of Admiral Dewey and 
the battle of Manila Bay there is a 
bronze tablet set in a rock in the cool 
shade of palms just off the narrow con- 
crete walk that passes the screened ve- 
randas of the officers’ billets. It says 
that the U.S. Marines hoisted the 
American flag over Cavite on May 3, 
1898. There are a few old guns from 
Spanish ships, and the stumps of ancient 
fortifications. The rusting remains of 
the Spaniards’ ships lie in the shallows 
near the harbor shore. And then you 
are violently and noisily yanked into the 
present. This is the picture I saw there 
a few weeks ago. 

Mammoth tractors bulldogged the 
gray-brown soil to plane surfaces for air- 
fields and ramps and the foundations of 
new buildings. Steam shovels bit huge 
mouthfuls of earth, shuddered with the 
effort and dumped their chaws into wait- 
ing trucks. Pile drivers smashed steel 
stanchions into the soggy soil at the 
water’s edge to stake the foundations of 
the new bunkers that will pour fuel into 
American warships. 

Buzz saws growled through timber, 
slicing off planks and trusses for scaf- 
folding or making lumber for barracks. 
An elephantine machine, two stories tall, 
mixed rock and sand and cement with 
sloshy, metallic noises into concrete 
which little brown men carried in wheel- 
barrows and stubby dump trucks to 
foundations and walls for bombproof 
gasoline depots and arsenals. 

Four thousand of those brown men, 
Filipino-Americans, have built perma- 
nent mess halls, barracks and a new field 
hospital. New docks stand where six 
months ago there was mud or a coconut 
grove. Bossed by twenty-three Ameri- 
can engineers, they sawed and hammered 
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On these troops of the nati 
Filipino army falls the task of d 
fending their homeland, a 

they were well prepared 

when war was declared. The F: : 
pino army, although a relativel ie 
small one, is excellently trained: 
and well equipped with Ame: 
can guns and planes, some 
which are shown at the right c 

a Luzon airfield. Below is 

miral Thomas C. Hart, cor 
mander of the American fleet i 
the Far East at the outbreak 

the war, and long a stanch b 
liever in the feasibility of de: 
fending the Philippine Islanc¢ 



































































































and dug twenty-four hours a day and 
were from three to six months ahead of 
schedule in the job of restoring Cavite 
to the status of the most powerful 
naval base in the Far East after Singa- 
pore and Pearl Harbor. From Cavite big 
guns point westward and antiaircraft 
guns aim skyward. 

Cavite sits on the forked tongue of 
land formed by the southern hook of 
Manila Bay. It’s across the bay from 
big, sprawling Manila. Between it and 
the nearest land that forms the narrow 
mouth of the deep, blue-gray bay, lies 
the island of Corregidor, which is to the 
Army what Cavite is to the Navy. Cor- 
regidor packs a punch as well as a de- 
fensive jab. 

Big PBY flying boats, long-range 
naval bombers of the kind that got the 
Bismarck and patrol the Caribbean, the 
Atlantic coasts, the Pacific Ocean and 
that today guard every patch of water 
that floats American, Dutch and British 
shipping, lay on the water at Cavite. 
Their bodies and stubby wings were 
the color of whale hide. You could see 
them in the water on ramps, in hang- 
ars or on stilts in the shops. Some were 
painted dark green and bore the bright 
orange triangular insignia of the Nether- 
lands. Some were in transit for the 
Dutch East Indies, lying just south and 
east of the 7,083 islands of the Philip- 
pines. 

American warships in battle paint 
were anchored in the harbor or on patrol 
duty in Philippine waters. The ships 
and the planes patrolled the South 
China Sea and the Sulu Sea and kept 
watch along and over America’s frontier 
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i 4°9 with the Far East. 
y Manuel Quezon (left) is president of the 
Pie ~. MA Philippines. With him is General Doug- 
" \ " las MacArthur, former U.S. Army Chief 
e ee Me: 


of Staff, who was chosen by Quezon as 
the man to build up the Filipino army 


Westward across the Pacific, blue- 
black and silky, a blotch of clouds prom- 
ised a deluge. They were typhoon clouds 
and although the sun was yellow in the 
blue sky over Cavite, in a few minutes 
the rain would come. The Filipinos ac- 
cept the inevitability of the typhoon and 
the monsoon with that equanimity with 
which they accept everything except 
serfdom. They’ve had five thousand 
years of sudden thundering rains. But 
to the white men in Manila the storm 
clouds symbolize the uncertainties ahead. 

Ever since 1931 the defenders of the 
Philippines have looked westward with 
preoccupation. For in the Philippines 
they were acutely aware of a few geo- 
graphic facts of life. It’s 8,004 miles 
from Manila to San Francisco, but it’s 
only 1,006 miles to Nagasaki. It’s 6,874 
miles from Manila to Seattle, but only 
631 miles to Hong Kong as the bombers 
fly, and even the British admit that 
Hong Kong mightn’t be British very long 
what with the Japs surrounding it now. 
In Manila they know that Kobe and 
Yokohama and Tokyo lie within range 
of Uncle Samuel’s flying fortresses and 
they know all too well that the Japs can 
blast Manila. 


For All the World to See 


There are some even more pertinent 
geographic truths which paced the speed 
of war preparations in the Philippines. 
American Naval Intelligence knew be- 
fore the actual attack that in Formosa, 
just north of Luzon, largest of the 
Philippine islands, the Japanese were 
training parachute troops. From the 
northernmost of that trickle of islets 
that flows toward Formosa from Luzon 
you can see the big Jap island on a clear 
day. It’s only about forty miles between 
the Jap island and the nearest American 
possession. 

And then there’s that business in 
southeastern Asia, across the South 
China Sea from the Philippines. The 
Japanese have moved in. Indo-China 
and Thailand are in another world 
to Americans. To the Filipinos, Indo- 
China and Thailand are neighbors. 
Until last June they were friendly neigh- 
bors. Now they are enemies. Japan 
has occupied the Vichy French colony 
and has invaded Thailand. 

In Cam-Ranh Bay, just above Saigon, 
the Japanese have the best natural har- 
bor in the Far East. It dominates the 
narrowest portion of the China Sea. It 
is one of many bases the Japanese have 
sought to establish to guard the long 
line of ships that carry Japan’s soldiers, 
planes, munitions and supplies south 
along the Chinese coast from Chosen, 
Kyushu, Shikoku and Honshu. Shang- 
hai, Taiwan (Formosa), Canton and the 
island of Hainan lie along that route. 
It’s a long line but vulnerable, now that 
the Philippines have been rebuilt into 
a naval and military and aerial power- 
house. 

The Japanese have built military air- 
ports in Indo-China to bolster further 
the protection chain of Japanese bases 
along the seaway through the East 
China Sea and the South China Sea. 
They’ve built air bases at Tourane and 
Nhatrang, in the province of Annam; 
at Bienhoa, Saigon and Soctrang, in 
Cochin-China and at Siemreap, Kom- 
pongthom and Pnompenh in Cambodia. 
Ostensibly these bases were designed as 
jumping-off places against the Burma 
Road, which runs from Rangoon to Man- 
dalay and Lashio and thence to Kun- 
ming and Chungking. From their new air 
bases the Japanese attacked Singa- 
pore and Thailand and the Dutch East 
Indies. And in Manila, Admiral Hart 
and General MacArthur knew very well 
that Nhatrang, Saigon and Soctrang 
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bring the Japanese within aerial strik- 
ing distance of Manila as well. All 
those points lie within an 800-mile ra- 
dius of Cavite. 

Rehabilitation of the Philippines into 
an American naval and military power- 
house to meet the increasing Japanese 
menace really began about six years 
ago when the astute Manuel Quezon 
one day realized that if the Philippines 
were to become free and independent 
they would also have to be able to de- 
fend themselves. He looked around for 
a good organizer and a soldier who un- 
derstood advanced theories of modern 
warfare. 

Also President Quezon sought a man 
with a sense of the dramatic who would 
fuse easily into the highly colored Latin- 
Filipino background of his new activi- 
ties. He knew General MacArthur, the 
officer’s flair for the romantic and the 
unusual. MacArthur was all that Que- 
zon’s formula called for in addition to 
having an exciting World War record 
and five years’ experience as U.S. Army 
Chief of Staff. 

Quezon asked MacArthur bluntly one 
day whether he thought the Philippines 
could be defended. The general said 
yes. “You’re hired,’ Quezon replied. 
Reputed salary: $25,000 a year plus 
room and board for MacArthur, Mrs. 
MacArthur and their three-year-old son 
in the air-conditioned penthouse of the 
luxurious Manila Hotel. 

MacArthur resigned as chief of staff 
and retired as a four-star general to 
take the job of building a Filipino army 
from nothing. He took with him a 
ten-year plan for the job and he be- 
gan working in 1935 when the new 
Commonwealth of the Philippines ap- 
propriated the necessary funds, approxi- 
mately $8,000,000, for the first year’s 
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program. The militarization program, 
however, struck a succession of politi- 
cal snags and boulders of bad faith. 
MacArthur’s plans called for the mobi- 
lization of 40,000 men a year. By 1940 
interest had sagged and the politicians, 
headed by Manuel Quezon, cut appro- 
priations and openly attacked Mac- 
Arthur's program. They reasoned that 
since the United States would be re- 
sponsible for the safety of the islands 
until 1946, it was wasteful for the com- 
monwealth to pay the way for the cre- 
ation of an army. Quezon let it be 
known in speeches and back-of-the-hand 
remarks that “it’s good to hear men say 
that the Philippines can repel an inva- 
sion, but it’s not true and the people 
should know it isn’t.” 


MacArthur Makes Time 


Developments in the Far East were 
on MacArthur’s side. He stepped up the 
rhythm of training and by the time it 
looked as though Japan was asking for 
trouble last July he had 130,000 men 
fully armed and trained. Brown men 
from the rice paddies and the moun- 
tains, from mines and sugar plantations, 
were poured into the training camps. 
Those who had already received train- 
ing were formally inducted into the 
U.S. Army. Officers training schools 
were established and in operation and 
at one artillery camp alone I saw more 
guns, seventy-fives, and 105’s, than I 
saw on any single front on the British 
side in the western desert of Libya. 

In addition to the Filipinos, MacAr- 
thur received strong reinforcements 
from the United States. Flying for- 
tresses and shiny new fighters were sent 
out to the islands and last August only 
an adequate number of tanks were lack- 
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ing to make the Philippines a power- 
ful offensive as well as a defensive 
base. 

The nub of MacArthur’s plan was 
this: The Philippines must be made so 
costly to the enemy to take that the 
enemy won’t try it. He had: studied the 
Japanese movements in the Far East. 
He saw that at no time, with their ex- 
isting transport facilities, could the Jap- 
anese move a completely equipped force 
of more than 60,000 men to any given 
point by sea. He reasoned that if the 
Japs would be obliged to employ more 
than 60,000 men to take the Philip- 
pines, then the enemy would not at- 
tempt an invasion. 

He explained it this way to officers at 
one of the training camps: 

“Any machine-gun nest can be cap- 
tured if the attacker is willing to pay the 
price. So can the Philippines be cap- 
tured if the enemy is willing to write off 
the losses. 

There were still in Manila business- 
men and ultraconservative editors and 
politicians with pro-Japanese leanings 
motivated by profit interest who didn’t 
like the whole setup. I talked with a 
number of them. Most of them were 
unaware of the geographic facts of the 
Philippines’ proximity to war. But four 
thousand Filipino student officers, when 
asked publicly whether they’d be will- 
ing to make peace with Japan on the 
basis of American recognition of Man- 
chukuo and relaxation of economic re- 
strictions placed on Japanese business 
transactions with Great Britain and the 
United States, shouted “No” with a ve- 
hemence that left no doubt as to how 
they felt. 

The majority of American Army, 
Navy and Air officers with whom I 
talked in the islands had faith in the 





Filipino’s fighting qualities and in his 
courage and his ability to hold his own 
against any native troops, including the 
Japanese, on Philippine soil. 

Outspoken on the subject of Filipino 
intestinal fortitude—if it hasn’t already 
been proved by the way they fought un- 
der Aguinaldo and Funston and in nu- 
merous insurrections—was Lt. Col. 
Charles Backes, who trains Filipino pi- 
lots. 

“Guts?” he exclaimed. ‘“They’ve got 
maybe just a bit too much of what’s 
called guts. The other night one of ’em 
had to make a night landing on a beach. 
He was forced down. Couldn’t find the 
airfield in the dark but he could make 
out the beach. He could have bailed 
out and lost the plane. But he landed, 
and he didn’t even have a flare to light 
the way. Oh, yes, he brought the plane 
back the next day. 

“T gave him a bawling out, of course. 
I told him he had orders to bail out if 
he couldn’t make home port. He merely 
replied, very humbly, but with convic- 
tion that he’d rather not come back than 
without his plane. So there you are. 
These guys can fly anything with wings.” 


It Won't Be Easy 


Navy men told me that the Filipinos 
demonstrated an unusually high me- 
chanical aptitude that enabled a hand- 
ful of Navy engineers to run the entire 
construction of the Cavite base with na- 
tive skilled labor and artisans. I watched 
a shopful of Filipinos assemble mosquito 
torpedo boats from keel to radio equip- 
ment. Others are ordnance experts who 
talk glibly and knowledgeably about 
calibers and recoils and trunnions. Of all 
Asiatics they’re mechanically tops, the 
American engineers say. Curtis L. 
Lambert, technical adviser to Colonel 
Backes, who has been pulling airplanes 
apart and putting them together again 
these twenty years, says of Filipino me- 
chanics: 

“They’re good, that’s what. They’re 
eager to learn and we’ve never had a 
plane land off the field here due to en- 
gine trouble. They even make some of 
their own engine parts. And they’re in- 
ventive. We ran out of rubber-tired tail 
wheels recently. Couldn’t get any 
through this intricate priorities setup. 
One day one of the brown boys turned 
up with metal wheels made from the re- 
cast hub of a broken propeller. It was a 
makeshift, but it worked.” 

For their part, the Americans piled 
a substantial backing of material, 
weapons, airplanes, ships and guns into 
the Philippines. Experienced U.S. Army 
troops and experienced Army and Navy 
pilots and Marines were poured into the 
islands to stiffen the Filipino army. 
Figures are not available any more for 
publication, but if the piles of steel 
cables, the stacks of paravanes, the 
mounds of spare ships’ propellers and 
the neat racks of torpedoes, bombs and 
shells in the arsenals are-a measure of 
the Philippines’ strength, the se Stig 
will not find conquest easy. 


A glance at the map of the Philippines 
shows why they have long regarded 
war with Japan as inevitable and why 
the first action came as no surprise to 
them. The islands lie directly in the 
path of Japanese communication lines 
southward to the Dutch East Indies 
and to French Indo-China and the Ma- 
lay states. Japan has built military 
bases in Indo-China at Tourane, Nhat- 
rang, Bienhoa, Saigon, Soctrang, 
Siemreap, Kompongthom and Pnom- 
penh. Map also shows aerial dis- 
tances to Japan and the United States 
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Ruth Hughes Aarons, 
world’s champion table- 


tennis player, has never 


been defeated in a tourna- 
ment. Also, she’s an eyeful 


heard, has grown up into the major 

leagues. Before the war it was 
played in Europe before screaming 
crowds of 15,000 people; it has been the 
cause of bloody riots in Prague and 
Budapest; and the participants therein 
have developed into brawny citizens 


! | IABLE tennis, in case you haven’t 


who stand twenty feet behind the table 
and blast away at one another with all 
the gentle ferocity of a nice, friendly 
artillery duel. 

The table-tennis fan, moreover, has 
grown into a type that can be compared 


only as the blazing-eyed Brooklyn 
Dodger fan. And if you consider what 
the name Pete Reiser means on Flat- 
bush Avenue, you will immediately 
tealize what the name Ruth Hughes 
Aarons means in table tennis. 

Miss Aarons is not only the greatest 
table-tennis player in the world—she is 
also beautiful and streamlined. She 
possesses all the glamor of a besweat- 


ered Hollywood starlet. In a game which 


features lanky, wizened males, and 
chunky, horse-faced females, she stands 
out like Betty Grable in a Home for 
Aged Spinsters. She is the pride and joy 
of Prague’s Lucerna Palace, London’s 
Wembley Stadium, and Octavus Roy 
Cohen—the world’s landmarks of table- 
tennis enthusiasm—all of whom can 
point boastfully to Miss Aarons and say, 
“Nyah! Nyah! Look! We got glamor, 
too!” 

Recently, Mr. Octavus Roy Cohen 
(who is a pretty fair writer in his spare 
time) was having a discussion on the 
subject with his brother-in-law. “Table 
tennis,” said Mr. Cohen’s brother-in- 
law, “is a diversion for introverts and 
other low forms of humanity.” 

“Is that so?” said Mr. Cohen. 

“It is played by extremely ugly char- 
acters, in an atmosphere of comparative 
obscurity,” said Mr. Cohen’s brother- 
in-law. 

“Is that so?” said Mr. Cohen. Where- 
upon he upped and whisked his brother- 
in-law to a ringside table at New York’s 
ultraswank Rainbow Room. 

“This is very silly,” said Mr. Cohen’s 
brother-in-law. “We were discussing 
table tennis, and all of a sudden you 
rush me to a night club.” 

“Just keep still for a minute 
watch,” said Mr. Cohen ominously. 

A few minutes later the floor show 
began. The lights faded, and a table was 
wheeled onto the dance floor. The lights 


and 


glowed up again, and suddenly a vision 
appeared out of the darkness. The vi- 
sion had flowing blond hair, a breath- 
taking feminine smile, and was clad in 
shimmering satin shorts. 

“Wow!” said Mr. Cohen’s brother-in- 
law. “What’s that?” 

“That,” said Mr. Cohen, “is a table- 
tennis player. As a matter of fact,” said 
Mr. Cohen, “that is Ruth Aarons—the 
best table-tennis player in the world.” 

The vision in gold and white began 
her act. For fifteen minutes she blasted 
all of the various and sundry male oppo- 
nents sent in to play against her. She 
defeated her partner, Sandor Glancz, the 
international champion from Hungary. 
She played sitting down. She played 
thirty feet away from the table. She 
drove the little white ball with a meas- 
ured speed exceeded only by that of a 
bullet. She made shots which the law 
of gravity would dispute as being abso- 
lutely impossible. 

When it was over, the vision smiled 
sweetly, acknowledged the applause and 
glided off the stage—as beautiful and as 
unruffled as ever. 

Today Mr. Cohen’s brother-in-law is 
one of the family’s better table-tennis 
players. 

The sports world just doesn’t know 
what to make of Miss Aarons. She is 
twenty-two years old, has been playing 
table tennis since she was fourteen. In 
that time she has won eleven national 





PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COLLIER'S BY BARRETT GALLAGHER 
Four separate return shots are 
combined on a single koda- 
chrome to produce this notable 
photograph of Ruth Aarons’ 
championship table-fennis form. 
Left, a hard forehand drive, well 
away from the table. Next, com- 
ing in, a backhand, then two sav- 
ing shots on difficult returns, the 
last almost at the net. Photo made 
with open shutter and 30,000th- 
second stroboscopic light flashes 


championships, three world’s champion- 
ships, and various titles from such 
outlandish places as Szekesfehervar, 
Hungary, and West Henrietta, Arizona. 
In fact, she has never once been de- 
feated in tournament competition! She 
is called by the experts a greater female 
champion than were Suzanne Lenglen 
and Helen Wills. And to large sections 
of central Europe she ranks as an 
American national hero of the stature 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mickey 
Rooney and Donald Duck. 

But that’s not all. With her partner, 
Glancz, she is booked solidly for the next 
six months in America’s swankiest joints 
from coast to coast. She sings, paint: 
writes music, designs clothes 1e rul 
bas like a Cuban. She dabbles in magic. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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They said he'd been liqui- 
dated and would never be 
heard from again. They 
were very much mistaken. 
A shift of wind has put 
Maxim Maximovich Litvi- 
noff into the most important 
diplomatic post in the world 
today—Soviet ambassa- 
dor to Washington. From 
personal acquaintance 
Walter Duranty presents 
this man who came back 


HE new Soviet ambassador to 
Washington, Maxim Maximovich 


Litvinoff, has an unusual record. 
Winston Churchill once called him a 
jailbird, and he is the only prominent 
Communist in recent times to have been 
restored to high place after “liquida- 
tion” in the U.S.S.R. 


The two facts are curiously con- 
nected. During the first Bolshevik rev- 
olution, in the winter of 1904-05, which 
failed, a Georgian named Joseph Vis- 


sarionovitch Dzugashvili (alias Stalin) 
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organized the seizure in Tiflis of the 
treasure of the National Bank, which 
was being conveyed from the bank 
vaults to the railroad station to be sent 
to Moscow for safekeeping. The seizure 
was conducted by another Georgian, 
nicknamed Kamu, whose life was in- 
credibly picturesque. 

Led by Kamu, the Bolsheviks at- 
tacked the treasure wagons with bombs 
at the entrance of a square, killed the 
guards, and obtained several million 
dollars’ worth of cash and bonds. A 
year or two later, a sturdy young Jewish 
citizen, Mayer Wallach (alias Litvinoff) 
was arrested in Paris for trying to pass 
some of this “stolen” money. In those 
days France was free, and after a lot 
of sharp discussion and diplomatic 
notes, the French authorities refused 
to extradite Litvinoff on the grounds 
that the “robbery” was political rather 
than criminal. Winston Churchill was 
able to say Litvinoff had been arrested, 
but was less correct, or polite, in calling 
him a jailbird. 

Thus began 
with Stalin, 
friends or 


Litvinoff’s association 

who never forgets his 
forgives his enemies. It 
is a fact that all his closest associates 
in the Kremlin today are men who 
worked with him before, in the years of 
harsh repression from 1906 to 1914. 
Stalin always trusted Litvinoff, al- 
though the latter belonged to the group 
of “western exiles” in London, Geneva, 
and elsewhere, most of whom were aft- 
erward in opposition to Stalin and paid 


for it with their lives. When, in 1934, 
Stalin decided that the U.S.S.R. should 
enter the League of Nations and at- 
tempt the policy of collective security 
against Hitler, whose menace he fore- 
saw, it was Litvinoff whom he chose to 
conduct that policy. 

This policy was shattered at Munich 
in 1938 when Chamberlain and Bonnet 
sold it—and the Czechs and Russians— 
down the river. But the Kremlin went 
on hoping for six months more until it 
realized that there could be no satis- 
factory agreement with the French and 
British governments. 


The Purge That Wasn't 


In May of 1939, Litvinoff was abruptly 
removed from office (Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs), and the word went 
around Moscow that he had been 
“purged” or “liquidated.” If foreign 
observers in the U.S.S.R. had had eyes 
to see, Litvinoff’s replacement by Molo- 
tov (then Premier of the Council of 
Commissars) was evidence that the 
Kremlin despaired of collective secur- 
ity and was ready to play the more 
opportunist game of rapprochement 
with Germany, which culminated in the 
Russo-German Pact of August, 1939. 

Far from being “purged,” Litvinoff 
was not even made a scapegoat for the 
failure of a policy which he had con- 
ducted, by the Kremlin’s orders and ini- 
tiative, with ability and perseverance. 
He retained his comfortable apartment 
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in Moscow, with an automobile at his 
disposal, and spent the summer in a 
large villa outside the city, allotted to 
him as Foreign Commissar two years 
before for residence and the entertain- 
ment of important visitors. It is true 
that Molotov did not need it, as he had 
his own country house, but the fact that 
Litvinoff was allowed to keep it showed 
that his removal was not considered a 
disgrace, although it was done so sud- 
denly as to panic some of his subordi- 
nates. The “purge” had ended in August 
of the previous year, but its horror | 
and misery were still fresh in Russian) 
minds. 

It was only natural foreigners thought 
Litvinoff had been “purged,” because 
the most trustworthy information we | 
received was that neither he nor his | 
subordinates in the Foreign Office knew 
Molotov would replace him until the | 
day it happened, May 4, 1939. I think 
Litvinoff did know; I think he trusted 
Stalin and Stalin trusted him and he 
knew it was political expediency, not 
personal disgrace. Nevertheless, there 
was a buzz of excitement in the boxes 
reserved for foreign diplomats and the 
foreign press at the Union Soviet Con- 
gress a few weeks later when Litvinoff 
was seen “among those present.” 

True, it was noted that he sat alone 
in the seats of the mighty, ungreeted by, 
cordial handshakes but, even so, that is’) 
a very different thing from being “liq- 
uidated” as rumor had declared him. 

(Continued on page 39) 





































| through his head. 
} sengers and one lousy, dirty smoker.” 
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R. HALLEY was preening him- 
self before the mirror. He 
touched the hair at his temples, 
wisted and patted his tie. 

From below came the voice of his 
vife. 

“Albert!” she cried. “If you’re going 
© make that train, you’ll have to start 
sht now!” 

Mr. Halley made no reply. He tooka 


Weray felt hat out of the closet and fitted 
Mt on his head at a sporting angle. 


Then 
= took his topcoat and started down- 
stairs. 

_ “Of all the crazy people,” said Mrs. 
alley, looking at him affectionately. 
“At your age, too,” she added. 

In a sense this was true because Mr. 
alley was playing a game with him- 
self. Mr. Halley was playing that he 
was a commuter. For twenty-eight 
ears Mr. Halley had been a conductor 
on the Pawhasket-New York Division 


lof the Midlands Railroad, a line that 


arried nothing but commuters. Last 
week, at the age of sixty, he had been 
pensioned. The ride on this particular 


morning was in the nature of an experi- 


ent. 
To be quite frank about it, Mr. Halley 
regarded all commuters with loathing. 


\For almost thirty years he had been 


carrying on a running fight with them. 


)He was thinking of this while he walked 
)to the station. It was one of those brisk 


spring days. Mr. Halley turned up his 


topcoat collar. 


There was the usual crowd at the 


| Pawhasket station when Mr. Halley got 
}into the smoker, lighted his cigar and sat 


himself down comfortably by the win- 
dow on the sunny side. By the time the 
train reached Wildmere, however, the 


coach was crowded and a man had 
WSeated himself by Mr. Halley, squash- 
fing him somewhat as he eased into 


place. 

Mr. Halley knew the gentleman; he 
knew him very well. If there was any- 
body alive who typified the American 


| commuter in all his horror, it was this 
! Mr. Morgan of Wildmere. 


“The same old thing,’ Mr. Morgan 
was saying to himself, almost before 
Mr. Halley could get these thoughts 
“Five hundred pas- 


Mr. Morgan turned and looked at Mr. 


Halley, as if for corroboration. 


' 


“Um-m,” said Mr. Halley. 
“And hot,’ said the man directly in 


front. ‘They always have the heat on 
in the summer. You freeze in the 
winter.” 


Mr. Halley looked at him with a bale- 
ful gaze. “Why don’t you open the win- 
dow?” he asked icily. 

“Did you ever try it?” asked the man 
bitterly. 

Whereupon, he put his hands to the 
locks on the sides and started to yank, 
without success. 

“Here!” said Mr. Halley peremptorily, 
indicating that he would take over the 
task. But before starting, he took off 
his gray felt hat and placed it carefully 
On the rack above. Then he grasped 
the locks on the window, gave it a sharp 
jerk and raised it. 

When he settled back with an air of 
triumph, he was dusting at his fingers 
to get the grime off. 

“As soon as you get in town, get a 
room at a hotel and take a bath,” said 
Mr. Morgan ironically. “You'll need it 
after traveling on this road.” 

“What do you expect a railroad to be 
—a front parlor?” asked Mr. Halley 
tartly. 

“I ask it to have air-conditioned 
coaches, like any decent road,” an- 
Swered Mr. Morgan promptly. 

“Hah!” said Mr. Halley scornfully. 

The man from in front leaned back 


confidentially. “They have ’em on the 
Inland,” he volunteered. “And a bar 
car.” 


Working on the Railroad 


By 


All this time Mr. Halley could see the 
conductor wending his way toward him 
through the coach. He was a new man 
taken over from the Highville Division 
and Mr. Halley didn’t know him. 

“Now watch this bird,” warned Mr. 
Morgan. “He’ll do just what that other 
mistake used to do. You'll keep your 
commutation ticket out there for an 
hour and he won’t look at it till you get 
tired and put it back in your pocket 
again. Then he’ll ask for it and look at 
you as if you’re a crook.” 

When the conductor got close, Mr. 
Morgan had his commutation ticket out 
but just as the conductor was about to 
look at it, a passenger in the seat across 
the aisle began to pay cash for his fare. 
That meant making change and punch- 
ing a receipt. 

“Did I tell you?” asked Mr. Morgan 
resignedly to Mr. Halley. But Mr. Hal- 
ley was not listening; he was thinking of 
something else. He realized suddenly 
that he was about to be exposed. 

It came soon enough. When the con- 
ductor finally turned to Mr. Morgan, he 
also looked at the railroad. pass Mr. 
Halley was holding up. Mr. Morgan was 
looking at it, too. His eyes went up in 
amusement tinctured more than slightly 
with scorn. 

Mr. Halley was reaching for his hat 
on the rack above and making prepara- 
tions to move forward in the train. He 
realized that it was a commuter’s trick 
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he had always hated—that scrambling 
through the aisles forward so as to get 


off first. But Mr. Halley wanted no 
more of Mr. Morgan. He crawled over 
his legs and got into the aisle. He 
started forward. As he did he could 
hear Mr. Morgan speaking in his wake. 


“Hah!” Mr. Morgan was saying in a 
mocking tone. “A professional window 
wrestler.” 

But Mr. Halley kept going. He went 
through eight coaches until he finally 
got to the rear platform of the first 
coach. The train was crossing the 
switches of the terminal and would soon 
be into the station. Just then the brake- 
man came out of the door of the second 
coach. 

“Sorry, Buddy,” he said to Mr. Hal- 
ley, “but you can’t stand there. That’s 
the club car.” 

Just as the conductor had been new, 
the brakeman was new. Mr. Halley 
looked at him grimly. 

“I’m a passenger on this train,” said 
Mr. Halley grimly. 

“Not on the club car, you ain't,” said 
the brakeman. ‘“That’s private.” 

Mr. Halley had the helpless feeling of 
one who has encountered the law. He 
stepped over to the platform of the sec- 
ond coach, pulling his hat down on his 
head with an angry jerk. 

As he took his hand away, he looked 
at it and saw a smudge of dirt. Hastily, 


Kyle Crichton 





“Here!” said Mr. Halley per- 
emptorily, indicating that he 
would take over. He grasped 
the locks on the window, gave 
it a sharp jerk and_ raised it 


he grabbed off his new gray felt. The 
rim was streaked in grill fashion with 
dust from the rungs of the rack. 

“Damn!” said Mr. Halley heatedly. 

The brakeman looked up above the 
noise of the train. “You say some- 
thing?” he asked in a friendly fashion, 

“T say it’s an outrage,” cried Mr. Hal- 
ley. “That’s what I say it is.” 

The brakeman shrugged. “There must 
be some reason for it,” he said. ‘The 
railroad don’t just go around making 
rules for the fun of it. If they give you 
commuters an inch, you’ll take a mile.” 

Mr. Halley turned on him furiously. 
“I am not a commuter!” he cried. 

He drew out his railroad pass and 
thrust it at the brakeman indignantly. 

“Well, say-y-y,” cried the brakeman, 
looking at Mr. Halley heartily. “Then 


you know how it is, don’t you? Do 
these commuters smell!” 

Mr. Halley realized that fate had 
brought him to the crossroads. He 


looked vaguely at the railroad pass still 
held in his hand and then he looked at 
the streaks on the rim of his new gray 
felt hat. Mr. Halley wanted to cry, 
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With Quentin Reynolds, an R.A.F. fighter pilot rmmefully 
examines the damaged wing of his U.S.-made pursuit 
after a mid-air collision with an Italian plane during a 
fight. The pilot brought his own plane in safely. This 
incident is described by Mr. Reynolds in his radioed ar- 
ticle “Coningham’'s Cats” in Collier's for December 20th 


Collier's correspondent, 
right up front in the thick of 
it, watches American tanks 
and British fighting men 
hand some of Adolf’s best 
the surprise of their lives 


said thoughtfully, “to be killed by 

the Italians.” 

“It would be very silly to be killed 
at all,” I told him. 

“But especially silly to be killed by 
Eyeties,” he persisted. We were driving 
through a gap in the mine fields sur- 
rounding Sidi Omar and the Italians 
were shelling the gap quite inaccu- 
rately. The gap was about 200 yards 
long and twenty feet wide. There was 
little chance of the shells hitting our 
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|: WOULD be very silly,” the colonel 


car because the Eyeties very seldom 
hit what they aim at and they were 
aiming at our car. However, a shell 
dropping on one of the mines which lay 
buried on either side of our gap would 
have had the same effect as a direct hit. 

The Italians fight until their ammuni- 
tion is running low and then they calmly 
raise their hands in surrender. The Hun, 
on the other hand, fights as the British 
fight—with everything he has, and when 
he is beaten he will quite sensibly run 
away to join another unit. 

Sidi Omar, although a modern fort- 
ress, is not properly a place at all. It is 
merely a pin point on a military map. 
The day before a southern county regi- 
ment attached to an Indian division had 
captured this mile-square plateau in the 
desert from the Italians who had been 
strongly entrenched. The victory was 
hard-earned; twenty-eight tanks had 
been blown up as they stormed through 
the mine fields. But now the plateau 
was completely in British hands and 






BY QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


RADIOED FROM CAIRO 


the dead were being buried and pris- 
oners being hustled back to the rear as 
the colonel and I drove in at dusk. The 
dusk only lingers a few moments in the 
desert and then it is night and very cold. 
The general in command scratched his 
five-day growth of beard and explained 
the situation to us. The Italians were 
on two sides of us, the Germans on a 
third side and only the rear was free 
of enemy troops. 

“They shelled us most of the day,” 
the general said encouragingly, cheer- 
fully, “and I imagine tomorrow will be 
noisy too.” 

In the desert your two masters are 
night and day. You can only build fires 
during the daytime and so you seldom 
have hot dinners at night. When dark- 
ness comes you grab some cold bully 
beef and then go to sleep, even though 
it is only seven o’clock. You get up at 
dawn, which in December is six o’clock. 
That first night the colonel and I prowled 
about, talking to the men and hearing 





amazing tales of their courage from the 
officers. One of the officers told us not'| 
to prowl around too much because there: 
were German patrols out. 

“Keep your guns handy, too,” he said. 
“You haven’t got one? Hop into any) 
trench or dugout and pick one up.” 

The trenches were filled with equip- 
ment left by the Italians who had sur-. 
rendered. I picked up a gun in a nice 
holster and tried to appear as if I were 
used to wearing it. Actually I was scarec 
the thing might go off. I had never shot! 
off a gun in my life and with any luck 
never will shoot one off. 

Sleeping at the front is a fairly sim: 
ple affair. You put your coat on, throv 
your sleeping bag on the ground anc 
crawl into it. The dawn woke us ver} 
gently and we had tea with a shot o 
whisky in it and two biscuits. The col | 
onel and I parked our car alongside : 
shallow three-foot trench about ten fee’ 
long. In the distance we heard a dul’ 

(Continued on page 44) 
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LLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM MEADE PRINCE 


as smart as a mule and she 
ew that it takes a sinner to 
cafich a sinner. And she just 
lidn’t like hypocrites anyway 


TIHE Widow Duck suddenly stopped 
} rocking in her chair. Her muscles 
* tightened and her eyes squinted to 
black dots. Her lower jaw began a 
igorous rotarylike motion, her lips 
pursed, and with an explosive smack 
she spat a stream of snuff juice far into 
her front yard. Newman Dyke laughed. 
The switch from a lecture on morals to 
an exhibition of fancy expectoration 
came as a relief to the rangy young 
sharecropper. 

“T bet dat bumblebee thought light- 
nin’ had done struck him,’ Newman 
Dyke said. ‘““You ever was a crack shot 
wid de ambeer.” 

The old woman accepted the compli- 

ment with modesty. “Me bein’ de best 
ambeer shot on Little Bee Bend,” she 
said, “ain’t de p’int er me knockin’ dat 
bumblebee offn a rose as far as I kin 
see him. Dat wa’n’t nothin’. You go 
look at de rose and you'll find hit ain’t 
so much as spattered.” 
_ Newman Dyke walked into the yard 
‘and found no trace of tobacco juice on 
the flower. “I swear, Mis’ Duck,” he 
said admiringly, “you de best!” 

“Nawp,’ the Widow Duck denied. 
“I’m a parable.” 

Newman frowned. “I bet dat bumble- 
bee figgered you was a cloudbust.” 

“I’m a parable,” the Widow Duck in- 
sisted. “Dat was a parable to show you 
how you’s fixin’ to git knocked offn 
sweet glory. Phht!—jest like dat. Hyar 
you is, a no-wife single man, gittin’ 
about de roses, when all at once—phht! 
—bad luck sho gonter overtake you. 
On account er you do’s a sin and doin’ 
sin ain’t no good.” 

The sinner laughed. These efforts at 
“sheep calling” by the senior usher of 
Old Ship of Zion Church had taken 
place many times since Newman Dyke 
came to Little Bee Bend plantation in 
the Red River bottoms. These efforts 
had been as serious as they had proved 
futile, but it served to while away many 
an hour when other social affairs were 
dull. 

Newman Dyke loved the Widow Duck 
with the devotion of a son to his mother, 
and the way she loved him was almost a 
blow to her conscience. Newman had 
come to the plantation unheralded, a 
tall man who weighed two hundred 
pounds. He told Giles, the foreman, 
that he was from the Atchafalaya bot- 
toms, where they raised sugar cane in- 
stead of cotton. 

“Sugar man, hunh?” Giles laughed, 
and the other croppers took up the name. 
But before the crop was planted that 
Spring, man after man had stopped call- 
ing him “Sugar Man.” 

At first nobody talked about it openly, 
although the facts were known to all. 
Newman Dyke had brought no wife with 
him. He lived in a cabin, alone. The 
talk was that more times than not, when 
Newman Dyke got home in the evening, 
there was a hot meal waiting for him, 
and a wife to serve it. Not Newman’s 
wife, understand. Somebody else’s wife. 
The result was that his “book name” 
gradually supplanted “Sugar Man.” 

The Widow Duck knew that such do- 


ypocrite Bait 


ings constituted a sin and her Bible 
commanded her to be against it. “I kin 
be agin sin,” she told her pastor, “and 
not be agin de sinner, jest cause he do’s 
de sin. In my day, I tuck Big Jim Haley 
away f’m a frail brown on Duke’s Bend, 
and dat was a low-down husband- 
stealin’ sin. But J ain’t no sin.” 

Still, it was ever her pleasure to ad- 
monish Newman on his sinful way§ 
and he didn’t resent it. “I might be a 
sinner,” he told her now, “but I ain’t no 
bad sinnér. Giles, he likes de way I 
works, and you likes to speak wid me, 
and ev’ybody on de place likes—” 

“You mean, ev’y young gal on de 
place likes,” the Widow Duck pointed 
out. “But not de mens. You’s packin’ 
buckshots in yo’ hide, right dis minute.” 

“T ain’t been shot but two times in 
my life,” Newman said defensively. 

“Dat’s on account er ev’ybody which 
shot at you ain’t hit you.” 

“Maybe dey didn’t want to hit me.” 

“And maybe a jealous husband can’t 
shoot straight at a runnin’ man like at 
a runnin’ rabbit.” 

“And den maybe,” went on Newman 
slyly, “dey jest shootin’ so’s de neigh- 
bors will think dey’s jealous.” 

“Tawk sense,” the Widow Duck said. 


pe ON was pleased to have mys- 
tified her. He had no intention of 
indulging in gossip, but at the same 
time, she’d asked for it. He leaned back 
and talked expansively: ‘You mind 
dat boy name er Booker dat moved on 
de place last winter f’m Red Chute. He 
married up wid Maggie and den made 
hisse’f mighty present at all de church 
doin’s, didn’t he?” 

“Booker seem like a earnest mem- 
ber,’” the Widow Duck said. “He sings 
good, he speaks good experience, and 
one night, when de meetin’ got hot, he 
broke down and might’ nigh outprayed 
B’r Charlie.” 

“Efn you seed me gittin’ about Book- 
er’s house,” Newman asked, “and you 
hyared Booker’s britch-loader, what’d 
you figger?” 

“Newman Dyke, you leave Booker’s 
woman alone,” the Widow Duck scolded. 
“Booker countin’ on comin’ up for a 
junior deacon befo’ long. Dat’s a shame 
for you to make him outn a scandal.” 

“T ain’t fixin’ to make nobody outn 
nothin’,” promised Newman. “I was jest 
fixin’ to s’posin’ a case wid you. S’pos- 
in’ I gits about Booker’s house and 
Booker lays me out wid a load er dem 
buckshots. De high sheriff gonter come 
and lock him up. And who you reckon 
gonter cry to de Bossman to go on his 
bonds?” 

“His woman.” 

Newman laughed knowingly. “Which 
woman?” 

The Widow Duck grunted: “Maggie 

(Continued on page 45) 


Newman made the front gate. “I'm 
kilt off,” he moaned. “Six loads er 
buckshot too many for me. Pray for 
me, Mis’ Duck, cause my time is out” 
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Thus Far: 


tiempos the death of his only 
killed while flying with the 


otory 
VIN son— 
Royal Air Force 











—John Sidney Howard, an old retired Eng- 
shman, strives to find a modicum at least of 
peace, forgetfulr in the placid French vil- 
lage of Cidoton 

When, at last, he begins the return journey, 
to his homeland, he is ompanied by two 
English children, entruste: | care by their 

arents. Later (b kindhearted 

who cannot bear to s« ffer) he 
picks up a number of other people— 
help! s waifs. 

With the greatest difficul the old man 
works his way toward the Channel. Leading 
his charges through a country filled with Ger- 
mans, he finally succeeds in rea ig Chartres 








There, in need of a friend Nicole 


Collier's 


Rougeron, an attractive French girl whom he 
and his son had met in Cidoton, before the war. 

Nicole listens to his story. She thinks of 
John, Howard’s son, whom she had loved and 
who had loved her (as she presently confesses 
to the old man). Then, at the risk of her life, 
she enlists the help of various loyal Frenchmen 
and by devious ways leads the little party to 
the Channel, where a boat lies waiting to take 
the old man and his small friends to England. 

But the Gestapo has not been sleeping. The 
entire party is arrested, imprisoned. Wonder- 
ing what is to happen, Howard soon learns. A 
Gestapo agent—Major Diessen—informs him 
that “Charenton,” a young English spy, has 
been caught and will be shot in the morning; 
he says that he knows Howard and Charenton 
have been working together; he says that the 
old man can save his life if—and only if—he 
will confess. 


for January 3, 1942 


The old man tells the truth, says that he has 
never even heard of Charenton. After which, 
he is escorted to Charenton’s prison room, left 
alone with the spy. There, after the two men 
have exchanged a few quick words the young 
Englishman—certain that Diessen is listening 
at a microphone—talks in such a way as to 
make it clear that the old man is innocent. 

Early the next morning, Howard is escorted 
to a room overlooking a garden. Diessen is 
there. Through a window, the two men watch 
as a firing squad appears to shoot a man. The 
man is Charenton. 

Diessen turns to the old man. “Have you 
nothing to say to save his life?” he asks quietly. 
The old man stares at him, shakes his head. 

(This story is being told by old Howard to 
an acquaintance in a London club. As How- 
ard has been talking, bombs—from German 
planes—have been falling in the city.) 


Conclusion 


N THE garden the officer glanced up 

to their window, Diessen lifted his 

hand and dropped it. The officer 
turned, drew himself up, and gave a 
sharp word of command. An irregular 
volley rang out. The old man saw the 
body by the plum tree crumple and fall, 
twitch for a little, and lie still. 

He turned away, sick. Diessen moved 


over to the middle of the room. The | 


sentry still stood impassive at the door. 


“T do not know whether I should be- - 


lieve your story or not,” the Gestapo 


agent said heavily at last. “If you are | 
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| a spy, you are at least a clever one.” 
Howard said, “I am not a spy.” 
The German crossed the room, and 
| sat down at a table. “This story of 
yours about sending these children to 
| America,” he said. “I do not believe a 
| word of it.” 
| The old man was very, very tired. He 
| said indifferently, “I can’t help that. 
| That is what I meant to do with them.” 
| “You still say that you would have 
| sent them to your married daughter?” 
ia ves.” 
“Where does she live in America?” 
“At a place called Coates Harbor, on 
Long Island.” 


| 


The Pied Piper 


By Nevil Shute 
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“Long Island. That is where the 
wealthy live. Is your daughter very 
wealthy?” 


The old man said, “She is married to 
an American businessman. Yes, they 
are quite well off.” 

The German said incredulously, “You 
still wish me to believe that a wealthy 
woman such as that would make a home 
in her own house for al] these dirty little 
children that you have picked up?” 

Howard said, “She will do that.” He 
paused, and then he said, “You do not 
understand. Over there, they want to 
help us. If they make a home for chil- 
dren, refugees from Europe, they feel 


In the dim light Major Diessen 
went striding softly down the 
quay. Howard and Nicole follow 
him silently with the children 


that they are doing something worth 
while. And they are.” 

The German glanced at him curiously. 
“You have traveled in America?” 

“A little.” 

“Do you know a town called White 
Falls?” 

Howard shook his head. “‘That sounds 
like quite a common name, but I don’t 
recollect it. What state is it in?” 

“In Minnesota. Is that far from Long 
Island?” 

“It’s right in the middle. I should 
think it’s about a thousand miles.” This 
conversation was becoming very odd, 
the old man thought. 

The German said, “Now about 
Mademoiselle. Were you going to send 
her to America also? Is she one of your 
children, may I ask?” 

The old man shook his head. “I would 
like her to go there,” he replied. ‘But 
she will not leave France. Her father is 
a prisoner in your hands; her mother is 
alone in Chartres. I have tried to per- 
suade her to come with us to England, 
but she will not do so. You have noth- 
ing against her.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 
“That is a matter of opinion. She has 
been helping you in your work.” 

The old man said wearily, “I tell you 
over and over again, I have no secret 
work. I know that you do not believe 
me.” He paused. “The only work that 
I have had for the last fortnight has 
been to get these children into safety.” 

There was a little silence. 

“Let them go through to England,” he 
said quietly. “Let the young man 
Focquet sail with them for Plymouth 
in his boat, and let Mademoiselle Rou- 
geron go with them to take them to 
America. If you let them go, like that, 
I will confess to anything you like.” 

The Gestapo man stared at him. “I 
do not know what to make of you,” he 
said at last. “I think that you must be 
a very brave man, to talk as you have 
done.” 

Howard smiled faintly. “Not a brave 
man,” he said. ‘Only a very old one. 
Nothing you can do can take much from 
me, because I’ve had it all.” 

The German did not answer him. He 
spoke in his own language to the sentry, 
and they took Howard back to the prison 
room. 


Nese greeted him with relief. She 
had spent an hour of unbearable 
anxiety, tortured by the thought of what 
might be happening to him, pestered by 
the children. She said, “What hap- 
pened?” 

He said wearily, “The young man, 
Charenton, was shot. Then they ques- 
tioned me a lot more.” 

She said gently, ‘Sit down, and rest. 
They will bring us coffee before very 
long. You will feel better after that.” 

He sat down on his rolled-up mat- 
tress. ‘Nicole,’ he said. “I believe 
there is a chance that they might let the 
children go to England without me. If 
so, would you take them?” 

She said, “Me? To go alone to Eng- 
land with the children? I do not think 
that that would be a good thing, Mon- 
sieur Howard.” 

“I would like you to go, if it were 
possible.” 

She came and sat by him. “Is it for 
the children that you want this, or for 
me?” she asked. 

He could not answer 
both,” he said at last. 

With clear logic she said, “In England 
there will be many people, friends of 
yours and the relations of the English 


that. ‘For 
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children, who will care for them. You 
have only to write a letter, and send it 
with them if they have to go without 
you. But for me, I have told you, I 
have no business in England—now. My 
country is this country, and my parents 
are here, and in trouble. It is here that 
I must stay.” 

He nodded ruefully. “I was afraid 
that you would feel like that.” 

Half an hour later the door of their 
room was thrust open and two German 
privates appeared outside. They were 
carrying a table. With some difficulty 
they got it through the door and set it 
up in the middle of the room. Then 
they brought in eight chairs, set them 
with mathematical exactitude around 
the table, and withdrew. Presently the 
door opened again, and in walked a little 
French waiter balancing a tray, evi- 
dently from some neighboring café. A 
German soldier followed him and stood 
over him in menacing silence. The man, 
evidently frightened, spread a cloth 
upon the table and set out cups and 
saucers, a large pot of hot coffee and a 
jug of hot milk, new rolls, butter, sugar, 
jam, and a plate of cut rounds of sau- 
sage. Then he withdrew quickly, in 
evident relief. Impassively the German 
soldier shut the door on them again. 


HE children crowded round the table, 

eager. Howard and Nicole helped them 
into their chairs and set to work to feed 
them. The girl glanced at the old man. 

“This is a great change,’ she said 
quietly. “I do not understand why they 
are doing this.” 

He shook his head. He did not under- 
stand it either. 

The children cleared the table of all 
that was on it, and got down, satisfied. 
A quarter of an hour later the little 
waiter reappeared, still under guard; he 
gathered up the cloth and cleared the 
table, and retired again in silence. But 
the door did not close. 

One of the sentries came to it and 
said, “Sie konnen im Garten gehen.” 
With difficulty Howard understood this 
to mean that they might go into the 
garden. 2 

There was a small garden behind the 
house, completely surrounded by a high 
brick wall. The children rushed out into 
it with a carillon of shrill cries; a day of 
close confinement had been a grave trial 
to them. Howard followed with Nicole, 
wondering. 

It was another brilliant, sunlit day, 
already growing hot. Presently two Ger- 
man soldiers appeared carrying arm- 
chairs. These two chairs they set with 
mathematical exactitude precisely in 
the middle of a patch of shade beneath 
a tree. “‘Setzen sie sich!” they said. 

Nicole and Howard sat down side by 
side, self-consciously, in silence. The 
soldiers withdrew, and a sentry with a 
rifle and a fixed bayonet appeared at the 
only exit from the garden. There he 
grounded his rifle and stood at ease, 
motionless and expressionless. 

Nicole said, “Why are they doing this 
for us, monsieur? What do they hope 
to gain by it?” 

He said, “I do not know. Once, this 
morning, I thought perhaps that they 
were going to let us go—or at any rate, 
let the children go to England. But even 
that would be no reason for giving us 
armchairs in the shade.” 

She said quietly, “It is a trap. They 
want something from us; therefore they 
try to please us.” 

He nodded. “Still,” he said, “it is 
more pleasant here than in that room.” 

They spent the whole day in the 
garden, only going back into their prison 
room for meals. Lunch and dinner 
were served in the same way by the 
same silent little waiter under guard— 
good, plentiful meals well cooked and 
attractively served. After dinner the 

(Continued on page 47 ) 
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Co-operating with the Army, and with Marine pilots 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMP EDWARDS, Falmouth. 
Here is the way it was: Through 
thirty-five straight hours of rain, 
23,000 men, huddled in Army 
trucks and trying to keep warm 
in rain-soaked comforts and blankets, 
came back at last—on December 6th— 
from two months of mock warfare in the 
Carolinas, to their camp on Cape Cod. 
They were getting back to what seemed 
to them to be a civilian sort of life, com- 
paratively speaking; to warm barracks, 
familiar scenes, mess halls, hot water. 
They were a little peeved by word that 
they would have to spend a week in 
camp getting settled before they could 
visit their homes; some were a little 
sorer when they found that the Army 
had asked relatives and friends not to 
visit them that first week end. Next day 
—December 7th—was frigid, with a 
raw wind that cut to the bone. Shiver- 
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26TH DIV 


ing, disheartened draftees were just go- 
ing through the motions of getting set- 
tled when something happened to warm 
them up. Sweethearts, relatives, friends 
—5,000 of them—poured into camp ig- 
noring the official Army request to stay 
away. Discipline went by the board. 
Soldiers climbed into their parents’ cars 
and began long dissertations on their 
experiences in the South. 


Then, suddenly, from the loud speak- 


ers of car radios came the flash that 
transformed everything from a game 
to a deadly serious job. Sons deserted 
their parents and rushed into barracks 
to spread the news: Pear] Harbor had 
been bombed by the Japanese. 

From that minute on, Edwards was 
no longer a sluggish, discipline-relaxed, 
post-maneuver camp of young Ameri- 
cans quibbling over turns at the hot 
water or arguing about length of service 
in the Army. Instead, they were making 
typically American and entirely un- 


at the controls, three U.S. Navy Grumman 


printable remarks about their new and 
very real enemy and speculating on 
how long it would be before they could 
be singing the Yanks Are Coming. And 
long before Congress and the President 
got around to declaring war, live am- 
munition was being issued to all sen- 
tries and guards. They had shed their 
roles as members of the country’s first 
peacetime draft army, which they had 
never enjoyed, and had become an 
Army at war. 
TEXAS 


ELLY FIELD REPLACEMENT 

CENTER. When the fighting began, 
many of the 2,000 cadets at this pre- 
flight training center were Sundaying 
in San Antonio. ‘Upon checking in back 
at the field, cadets who had forgotten 
to wear their “dog tags” found that the 
uniform was not sufficient identification 
for readmittance. One tagless cadet, 
challenged by a gate guard, whipped off 


F4F-3 “Wildcat” fighters fly in formation 10,000 feet! |. 
above Columbia, S. C., during maneuvers. This is the type of ship now in actual Pacific service, operating from airplane carriers against the Japanese: 
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his cap and exhibited his Cadet Specia’ 
haircut. “Look, buddy,” said he to tho 
guard, “where else could I be from ex) 
cept Kelly Field?” He got in. 


Reena FIELD. At most camps: 
orders from Washington adviser 
that Christmas furloughs were to pro) 
ceed as originally planned—subject t’ 
countermanding at the last minute—_ 
but 700 Randolph cadets got up an in’ 
formal petition asking that their pre’ 
jected December-23d-to-28th holiday 
be cancelled so they could keep o” 
working and finish their training the’ 
much sooner. 
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WASHINGTON 

AINE FIELD, Everett. Commerci 
pilots are responsible for this, «tl 
best-located air base in the foggy Pi 


cific Northwest coastal region. It wi’ 
(Continued on page 24). 

























ng developments in a 
festern feud that hadn't any- 
ing to do with cattle wars. 
pull laugh, but it wasn’t at 
1 funny to the participants 


THERE were two things happened 
that kept my father from liking Mr. 
* Pegdon. The first thing was when 
. Pegdon refused my father’s offer of 
sistance. I don’t think Mr. Pegdon 
eant to be rude about it. It was sim- 
y that he was new to our country, and 
didn’t understand the way we home- 
eaders helped one another. It was an 
sy mistake to make. 

y father took it as a personal af- 
bnt, though. He was an important man 
Phillips County, and when there was 
y sort of trouble people would come 
a long way to ask his advice. It 
% make any difference if it was 
me legal matter or a sick horse, they 
buld come to him about it. As a result 
hurt his pride to have his help refused 
7 what he referred to as “a damned 
de.” 

I remember the morning it happened. 
y mother was excited at the prospect 
mew people moving into the com- 
ity, especially as the Pegdons’ 
Juse site was only three quarters of 
mile away from us. It was easy to un- 
srstand why she was pleased, because 
ie Petersons, our nearest neighbors up 
| that time, lived four miles north, and 
ju couldn’t see their house because of 
@ hill in back of us. You would be 
Mle to see the Pegdons’ house very 
early, and, being only three quarters 
'a mile away, it made them prac- 
cally next-door neighbors. 

That morning the lumber wagons 
arted coming out from town at about 
ne o’clock, and at ten my father came 
from the fields: He took off his over- 
Is and put on his high-heeled boots 
id a clean flannel shirt, and we knew 
2 Was going over to give Mr. Pegdon 
ye advice. That was a formula of his. 
€ would never transact any business 

* Bive advice while he had his over- 
Is on. I suppose the boots and shirt 
jade him feel more like a rancher than 
dry-land farmer, and they probably 
ided to his sense of importance, al- 
lough he would never have admitted 
thing like that. 

He said, “Davie, you go saddle up old 
usty for me.” He turned to my 
other: “I thought I might ride over 
nd see if I couldn’t help those people 
st started with their building.” 

“I was hoping you’d do that, Lon,” 
lother said. “I know how hard it is for 
eople to get settled in a new place.” 

She was beating something up in a 
lixing bowl at the kitchen table, and 
knew it would turn out to be a pie or 








I found some old fence posts and my father threw a riprap against the sides of the ditch 


cake to take over to Mrs. Pegdon the 
next day as a sort of gesture of friend- 
liness. It had been a long time since 
mother had had a neighbor. 

I went out and saddled old Rusty. I 
was giving him a few last licks with the 
currycomb and brush when father came 
cut. He had his boots shined and his 
new hat on, so I decided Mr. Pegdon 
was probably somebody important, be- 
cause father would not put his new hat 
on for just anybody. 

I was so excited I couldn’t stand still. 
Montana was a lonesome country in 
1914. I was twelve years old, and for 
three years I had been playing Indian 
and cowboy all by myself. It wasn’t 
much fun. From the reports we’d heard, 
the Pegdons had a boy about my age. 

I handed the reins to my father and 
said, “I could saddle up old Chub and 
come along with you.” 

“Not this time, Davie,” father said. 
“Maybe you can be some help later on.’ 

He put his foot in the stirrup and 


mounted. He was a big man, but he 
had been a cowboy once on a ranch over 
by Big Sandy and he looked fine on a 
horse. I was disappointed at not being 
allowed to go, but in spite of that I 
stood there feeling very proud of the 
fine figure my father made and watched 
him ride away. 


E WAS back inside of an hour, and 
it was easy to see he was mad about 
something. He didn’t say anything 
when he handed me the reins, and God 
gave me sense enough not to say any- 
thing either. I knew it was bad though, 
and I was curious. I rode old Rusty 
down to the stable at a fast trot with 
my feet dangling a foot above the stir- 
rups. He was all sweaty from running, 
but I turned him loose in the corral 
without rubbing him down and came 
loping back to the house. 
All that took time though, and even 
with hurrying I missed some of it. All 
I could gather was that my father had 


offered to help Mr. Pegdon and had 
been refused. Very politely, I suppose. 
But refused just the same. 

“An Eastern dude,” he was saying 
when I came in. “Thinks he knows it 
all. Well, let him get along in his own 
way.” 

My mother walked over to look out 
the window. “I’ve been looking for- 
ward to having a neighbor,” she said. 

Father grunted. 

I said, “I wanted to play with that 
kid, too.” 

My father was very quiet about it. 
All he said was, “Let me catch you over 
there just once and I’ll wear out a board 
on you.” 

It disappointed him greatly that Mr. 
Pegdon got along in his own way, in the 
building of his house. He finished it in 
two weeks and from what we could see 
it was just as good as any other house in 
the county. 

In a manner of speaking my father 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Story Thus Far: 
CCOMPANIED by Jeff 


Pierce—a 

Civil War veteran, whom she meets shortly 
after he has killed a bullying sea captain, 1n 
self-defense, in Portland, Oregon—Diana Cas- 
tle runs away from her father (who is trying 
to force her to marry a man she does not love) 
and goes to the new mining settlement known 


young 


as Virginia City. There, to make a living, she 
starts a little bakery; and Pierce stakes out a 
claim, which he works with some success. 

While on his way from Virginia City, Barney 
Morris, a prospector, is killed by bandits led by 
the sheriff—a man named Plummer — and 
George Ives, whom Pierce thoroughly dislikes 
and beats up. Furious, when they search the 
man they have killed and find that some gold 
he was supposed to carry with him has been 
taken to the near-by town of Bannack by 
Pierce, and deposited at the stage office there, 
Plummer and his henchmen soon plan another 
robbery. This time—having learned. that “Cap” 
Boyd is leaving Virginia City, by stage, in the 
morning, and that he will carry with him 
twenty-five hundred dollars in ‘‘dust’’—they 
plan to hold up the stage. 

The day before the stage is to start, A. J. 
Oliver, one of the owners of the line, tells Pierce 
that the man who was to do the driving is ill; 
he tells Pierce about Cap Boyd and his gold; 
he asks Pierce if he will take the sick man’s 
place. Pierce agrees to drive the stage, on the 
understanding that, when he reaches Bannack, 
he will be given a horse (secretly) on which he 
can take Barney Morris’ goid to a freight out- 
fit that is already well on its way to Salt Lake 
—and safe from marauders. 

Unfortunately, Cap Boyd, while drinking, 
talks about Oliver’s plans; and Jack Gallegher 
—a deputy sneriff who, with Rube Ketchum, 
Dutch John Wagner, Bob Zachary and others, 
takes orders from Plummer and Ives—tells Ives 
all about it. Ives issues his orders at once. 
Whereupon, Ollie Rounds (who has been 
forced to join the gang against his will, and 
who likes Pierce) tells Diana Castle of the plot, 
and Diana tells Ben Scoggins, one of Pierce’s 
friends, who at once makes certain plans of his 
own, whereby he may, he thinks, save Pierce. 
Early the following morning, the stage starts. 
ierce is in the driver’s seat. After a time, 
Zachary (who, obedient to orders, is among the 
passengers) takes Boyd’s place, next to Pierce. 
“What would you do,” he asks, “if this thing 
was held up? You wouldn’t tough it out, would 
you?” “Depends,” Pierce replies, ‘on how the 
play came up. I’ve done it before.”” Zachary 
turns to him. “Don’t do it,” he says. ‘You're 
up here broad as a barn. So am I.” 


P 


VI 


HEY came to the rim of Beaver- 
"[ head Valley, at the bottom of which 

the silvered ribbon of river made 
its lazy loops. Pierce took the stage 
down in a rocketing run and stopped be- 
fore Copeland’s, halfway between Vir- 
ginia City and Bannack. This being 
nooning place he threw the reins to the 
hostler, went in to eat and came out to 
squat under the sun while the hostler 
brought up fresh horses. He rested with 
his eyes half shut. Zachary came out 
and walked to the hostler. “Any trou- 
ble around here lately?” 

“Guess not,” said the hostler. 

“Glad when I get to Bannack,” said 
Zachary. 

Pierce pulled his lids nearer together 
against the bright sun. Scoggins strolled 
along the yard, using his shotgun like a 
crutch. He stopped in the center of the 
yard and teetered on his heels and cast 
a short glance at Pierce. Pierce said, 
“If we’re on a grade when you let go 
with that gun the horses will jump right 
over the rim.” 


“Won’t be on a grade,’ said Ben. 
“Just somewhere between here and 
Bunton’s.” Then he added an after- 
thought, “Simply want to make a big 
noise.” 

Pierce lighted a cigar and bit his teeth 
into it. The long-legged passenger came 
from Copeland’s house and moved to 
the stage. He stood by the door and he 
looked at Zachary until the latter shook 
his head and climbed to the top seat. 
Pierce dragged a deep draught of smoke 
into his lungs and expelled it. He said, 
“All in,’ and moved to the coach. 
Climbing up, he kicked off the brake 
and moved away from Copeland’s, 
following the east bank of the Beaver- 
head. 

Twelve miles onward the road took a 
gravel ford over the river, left the valley 
and pointed west for Bannack across a 
dry and broken area. Suddenly Ben 
Scoggins’ shotgun sent its hard noise 
into the hot day. 


Aen horses sprang to a fullrun. Pierce 
wrestled them back to a trot, saying 
nothing, but Zachary let go with a genu- 
ine display of anger. “What's that 
damn’ fool doing?” 

“Trying out his gun,’ said Pierce. 
Zachary was again crowded against him; 
he straightened his shoulders and gave 
Zachary a boost that almost flung the 
man off the coach. “Dammit, stay on 
your own side.” He turned his head as 
he said it and caught the full flare of a 
temper that belonged in no timid man’s 
system. Zachary at once turned his 
head away. “All right,” he said. “I’m 
just nervous, I guess.” 

“Sure,” agreed Pierce. He had a gun 
in his holster and he had a carbine ly- 
ing along the footboards; and he 
watched the broken land before him 
with a constant attention. They 
slammed into coulees, labored out of 
them, ran on and dropped again. Bun- 
ton’s Ranch, sixty miles from Virginia 
City and ten out of Bannack, lay some- 
where to the front, and the afternoon 
was well on; the sun streamed from the 
low west against his eyes, making it 
difficult to sweep the distance. At this 
point he reached down, put the carbine 
between his knees, and spoke to Zach- 
ary. 

“If we’re jumped,” he said, “I’ll throw 
the reins to you. You keep those horses 
at a dead run.” 

“You’re a damned fool if you do,” 
said Zachary. ‘You want to live, don’t 
you? So do I. You play peaceable and 
we won’t lose anything but money. Look 
here, friend—”’ 

“Keep those horses at a run or I'll 
lay you out with the barrel of this gun.” 

He saw, then, something for which he 
had long looked. Off to the right a pair 
of hat peaks showed from a deep cou- 
lee; and dust lifted from the coulee in 
signal of horses coming on the gallop. 
Ben Scoggins had also seen it, for the 
shotgun began to issue its spanging 


Ives was now sharply speaking to the passen- 
gers lined up beside the coach. “Stand tight. 
It's too cold to be fooling,” he cautioned them 


echoes into the hot and dusty air. Zach- 
ary yelled, ‘““We’re jumped! Pull in— 
pullin!” And at the same time he drove 
his shoulders hard into Pierce’s flank 
and grabbed the reins. 

The sound of the gun had bolted the 
horses again. Pierce surrendered the 
reins to Zachary and then he reached 
out with his hand and slapped Zachary 
twice across the face. He knocked off 
Zachary’s hat and he brought the muzzle 
of the gun around. “Keep going or I’ll 
kill you!” . 

The hat peaks rose up from the cou- 
lee and a pair of riders rushed headlong 
at the coach. Scoggins’ gun flung its 
full charge at them and Pierce pulled 
up his gun, took aim from the pitching 
deck of the coach, and began to spot his 
shots. He saw dust fly from the strike 
of the lead. Along the sights of the gun 
he made out the two men, both dark- 
dressed and with neckpieces lifted. One 
of the men had a hat with a brim that 
broke down in the rear; he noticed that 
as he fired. 


Both men wheeled wide and pound! 
slantingly back toward the coulee. O) 
shot reached them, his or Scoggins’, ai 
a horse floundered to its knees and se 
its rider out of the saddle. The m: 
struck the ground, rolled on and on a 
disappeared beneath the coulee’s ri) 
The second rider reached the coulee a 
vanished in it; and afterward his gy 
began to speak back at the coach. Bi 
his revolver was a poor weapon at t! 
distance and the coach rushed ahead) 
full speed and in a little while got bt) 
yond range. The firing quit. 


PIERCE put down the gun and to: 
the reins from Zachary. Zachary sé’ 
in a short voice, “Might have gotten | 
killed.” 

That was all, but Pierce now had }) 
man spotted. And he also knew tf/ 
Scoggins had been forewarned of t: 
holdup. He coaxed the team out of | 
run and, at a steadier trot, brought the 
into Bunton’s for the last change © 
horses. It was six, with the sun rea 
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to slide behind the Bitterroots. Bunton 
stood before his corral, no relief horses 
Tready. 

“Trouble?” he asked. 

“No,” said Pierce. “No trouble.” 

“We got jumped,” said Zachary, “but 
We outran ’em.’ He descended and 
Stared at Bunton a moment and 
shrugged his shoulders. The inside pas- 
sengers got out. “Where’s the horses?” 
asked Pierce. 

“Didn’t expect you so soon,” said 
Bunton. 

“What did you think might hold us 
back?” Pierce wanted to know. 

Bunton turned to the corral without 
answering. Coming down from the seat, 
Pierce unhitched and slapped the weary 
horses away and waited for Bunton to 
harness up the new pairs. “You sure 
have made it tough on other drivers,” 
Bunton commented. “Those road agents 
will knock ’em out of the box from now 
on.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Pierce. 

“Yeah,” said Bunton. “I’m workin’ 





for Oliver’s line and I hate to see any- 
body hurt.” 

Pierce said, “All in,’ and climbed to 
the seat, waiting for his passengers to 
get aboard. The long-legged man had 
disappeared into Bunton’s shanty and 
Zachary shook his head. “I’ve had 
enough. I’ll make it through after dark.” 
Ben Scoggins suddenly got out of the 
coach and took place beside Pierce. He 
grinned down at Zachary. “Hard life, 
friend.” 

Pierce slapped the horses forward. 
Sunlight dropped beneath the Bitter- 
roots and the sky turned red and twi- 
light began to run over the flats. “You 
knew this holdup was coming,” said 
Pierce. 

“T knew it,” admitted Scoggins, chuck- 
ling. 

“Not saying where you heard it?” 
Pierce asked. 

“No, not saying. That Zachary was 
planted on you. So was Long John 
Franck.” 

“Who’s Long John Franck.” 


“The greasy one that stayed back 


at Bunton’s with Zachary.” Scoggins 
began to laugh. “Cap Boyd was feel- 
ing low until the fun started. This 
Long John began to yell for us not to 
fight back. He pushed up my arm and 
spoiled my aim. Cap Boyd quit being 
sick then and got Long John around the 
throat and damned near choked him 
to death.” 


1 Be FULL dark Pierce drove the stage 
before Bannack’s hotel, tossed down 
the reins and stepped to the walk. Cap 
Boyd came out of the stage. “Come on,” 
he said. “The drinks are on me. We'll 
have some fun—” 

A cool voice said, “Trouble?” and 
Henry Plummer moved forward from 
the shadows of the hotel, slight and un- 
impressive and neat. 

“No,” said Pierce, “no trouble.” 

Cap Boyd said, “We were jumped 
but we got the drop on those fellows. 
They never got inside shootin’ distance. 
We drove ’em right back to the Gulch 





and we knocked one of the fellows off 
his horse.” 

Plummer’s pleasant and courteous 
voice was only half interested: “That 
so? You’re lucky. I have been expect- 
ing trouble. Been a lot of talk going 
around. These road agents are getting 
pretty cocky. How big a bunch tackled 
you?” 

“Two,” said Boyd. “And I think—” 

Pierce said, “Let’s get that drink,” 
and jiggled Cap’s elbow. 

Henry Plummer said, “Any of them 
look familiar to you, Cap? Maybe I 
could get some idea. I’ll have to break 
that stuff up.” 

“One was George Ives,” said Cap posi- 
tively. “I’d know him, mask or no 
mask.” 

“George Ives?” said Henry Plum- 
mer with surprise. “I wouldn’t have 
thought it of George. Are you sure?” 
He came nearer Cap and his mild 
face remained unchanged. Still, his 
eyes were large and round on Cap 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Here’s a gal who got a Hollywood con- 
tract not because she could act, or be- 
cause she was more beautiful than any- 
one, but because she didn’t wear any nail 
polish. Introducing Miss Evelyn Keyes 


drawl stepped off a train in Los Angeles, dodged 

someone else’s welcoming committee, and took a 
taxi to the Hollywood Studio Club. No one knew or 
cared. 

You’ve probably seen that same lady as a lovely 
ingénue in Here Comes Mr. Jordan, and a love-struck 
Cockney maid in Ladies in Retirement. 

Her name is Evelyn Keyes. 

She’s a beauteous gal and she can act. Four years 
ago she couldn't. 

It was the most gigantic display of nerve since 
Annie Oakley or pure, unadulterated ignorance that 
caused Keyes to come to Hollywood. By all rights 
she should have been an ignoble flop. Why she wasn’t 
is one of the lesser mysteries of the age. 

The picture business is vastly complicated. You 
have to know people. More important, you have to 
know angles. You must be aware that Joe Doakes is 
the best friend of Johnny Jerque, and treat Johnny 
accordingly. You have to steer clear of feuds. In 
short, you have to be a pretty good minor diplomat. 

Besides people and angles, you also have to know 
a certain amount about acting. That may come as a 
surprise to you, the veteran of many a double bill, 
but it happens to be true. The statement implies 
that you have had some experience, either in a barn 
someplace or in a glittering Broadway production. 

So we get back to Keyes. For nothing in the above 
two paragraphs applied to her when she got off that 
westbound train. 

Evelyn came from Atlanta, which later came in 
handy when she was cast in Gone with the Wind. 
She was brought up in a nice house, knew nice people, 
and was a nice girl. She studied piano, practiced un- 
til the neighbors nearly went nuts, and attended a 
proper school. She spoke as gentlewomen spoke: 
softly and with an absence of the letter “r.” 

She became rather beautiful and some of her 
equally soft-spoken beaux told her about it in the 
moonlight. At first, Evelyn thought they were spoof- 
ing. But she finally saw it herself. 

She had fine blond hair, straight and silky about 
her shoulders. Her nose was deliciously cut and her 
eyes were like almonds: long and brown. Her mouth 
was lovely too, and her teeth were good. 


Praraw years ago, a blond dame with a Southern 


Where All Beautiful Girls Go 


Just as her Georgia forebears had judged horses, 
Evelyn made a list of her good points. She was a 
fine specimen. What should she do about it? (She 
was just nineteen at the time.) She flagged the next 
train and headed for the moom pitchers. 

Her family made some mild protests, of course, 
but they too could see that she was rather on the 
sharp side physically. And her mother remembered 
when she had also wanted to be an actress. (She had 
recited poetry at church socials when she was six.) 

Evelyn came to Hollywood. She knew nothing 
about the picture business. She knew only that she 
was beautiful. 

While she was still seeing the sights she met The 
Agent. He told her she should have her Southern 
accent fixed. At that point it suddenly dawned on 
her that Northerners have a kind of patois they con- 
sider English. They thought she was amusing! 

But The Agent probably knew best. So Evelyn 
set about undoing all the languid ‘“‘you-all’s” that had 
made her the stag line’s choice in Atlanta. She came 
out sounding like a cross between Bond Street and 
San Francisco. She was ready to take the world by 
storm. 

The Agent had had the foresight to sign her to a 
contract before she went into the voice department. 
And, after she was a talking fool, he began to make 
the rounds with her. 

He marched her—and her armload of still pic- 
tures—into the office of Jeanie MacPherson, a writer 
at Paramount. Jeanie looked (Continued on page 40) 


Book-balancing young lady is Miss Evelyn Keyes, 
and the impromptu act is a gag on the long and 
arduous training period that made her an actress 
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"id Stuff 


ATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 


| Demonstration of the off- 
denied fact that a good 
little man is frequently 
superior to one larger 
and equally as good 





ter known to his fellow toilers at 

the Western Aircraft Company as 
the Efficiency Kid—paused outside the 
polished mahogany door that said ‘““Tony 
Marlin, Vice-President in Charge of 
Manufacturing” and sighed. He had a 
certain trepidation on his homely face; 
and his hand, when he reached out to 
open the door, was reluctant. 

Inside the spacious outer office—it 
was a new one, in the company’s big, 
defense-expanded, Western City plant— 
Miss Wayne, Tony Marlin’s secretary, 
looked up at him severely, said, “Mr. 
Marlin’s waiting for you, Mr. Smith,” 
and pointed toward the door marked 
“Private.” 

Skip rubbed his shock of red hair, 
worriedly. He had a talent for getting 
into trouble—usually, because of his 
tendency to do things swiftly, radically, 
and if necessary, without authority— 
and his conscience, hence, was never en- 
tirely clear. On this particular morning, 
he could think of at least three things 
that might have led Tony Marlin to call 
him on the carpet; and he was even 
more uneasy than usual. 

“Look,” he asked Miss Wayne, “is he 
sore?” 

“Not yet,” said Miss Wayne, observ- 


Her non SCIPIO SMITH—bet- 


“Remember what I told you?” Skip asked Johnny. 


ing him anxiously. She was fortyish, 
and a spinster; and ten years’ associa- 
tion with Tony Marlin and the airplane 
industry had made her a worrier. “But 
please, Mr. Smith, don’t get into an ar- 
gument with him. He has a lot on his 
mind, these days; and he gets—ah— 
upset very easily.” 

Skip thanked her, sighed, and cau- 
tiously pushed open the door of the 
inner office. . . . Tony was seated be- 
hind his big desk, chewing at his un- 
lighted cigar. “Oh, it’s you,” he growled. 
“Sit down.” 

Skip sat. And waited. Until Tony’s 
promotion, he had been Tony’s assist- 
ant production manager, and he had 
learned through long experience not to 
interrupt Tony’s silences. ... After per- 
haps a minute, though, he commenced 
unconsciously to twiddle with the little 
model airplane on Tony’s ash tray. 
“Quit that!” snapped Tony. He picked 
up a blue factory communication form 
from the stack of papers on his desk, 
and thrust it at Skip. “Read this.” 


“| as communication was signed by 
Ryerson, the factory superintendent, 
and was addressed to Jim Armour, the 
chief tool designer. It said: 

“I tried to explain to you yesterday 
just why I want those YP-481 tail 
booms progressively assembled in six 
small sections, instead of in four large 
ones, as we are building them now. Ap- 
parently, I haven’t made myself clear. 
So far, we’ve been holding these boom 
sections together with dural screws, 
turned into stationary nut plates which 
are fastened to the inside of the frames. 
Now, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, Stress has insisted that these 


screws be replaced with 5/16” rivets. 

“The boom, as anyone who could read 
a blueprint can see, is barely fourteen 
inches in diameter at its tail end; and it 
is, therefore, impossible to get a me- 
chanic inside it to buck such rivets. As 
even you must know, it takes a man on 
the outside of the ship, with an air gun, 
driving up against a steel bucking bar 
placed firmly on the inside of the ship, 
against the foot of the rivet, and held by 
a second man, to drive a plating rivet 
successfully. Therefore, your brilliant 
suggestion that we use bucking bars 
with seven-foot extension handles, and 
lights and mirrors on them, won’t work. 
If you yourself had ever bucked a 5/16” 
rivet, you would know that using such a 
bar under the conditions I’ve outlined 
would be like trying to pick a gnat’s 
teeth with a trout rod, in a high wind, 
with your head jammed into a stove- 
pipe. Doubtless, some of your pin- 
headed tool designers could do this, but 
my mechanics can’t. 

“T hope I’ve made this matter quite 
clear to you, and that you decide in the 
near future to design jigs to build these 
booms in six sections, as I asked you to 
do two weeks ago.” 

Skip looked up from the communica- 
tion. “I heard something about this,” 
he admitted cautiously. “I was talking 
to Armour this morning, and—’”’ 

“That’s the trouble with you!”’ Tony 
interrupted him. “You’re always talk- 
ing to somebody. When are you going 
to quit sticking your nose in other peo- 
ple’s business? I told you last week 
we had to build those booms like Ryer- 
son wants to, and told you why. So what 
do you do? You go down and make this 
screwy suggestion to Armour, and he 








“Sure,” said the boy. “It's a cinch” 


falls for it... . He must be nuts. If I’d 
try to tell Armour you could buck rivets 
with a—a fishing pole, he’d have said I 
was crazy. But from you, he takes it.” 

“That’s because I’ve got a good repu- 
tation for figuring out things,”’ said Skip 
modestly. “Not that you don’t figure out 
a lot of things yourself, of course,’ he 
added hastily. 

“Thanks for the compliment!” said 
Tony dryly. 


“RESIDES,” added Skip, “we used to 
buck the spar-attachment rivets in 

the old transport wing that way, and it 

worked swell. I don’t see why—” 

“The transport was different,’ said 
Tony. “There were only eight rivets we 
couldn’t get at; and it was cheaper to 
spend an hour on each one, if we had to, 
than to redesign the wing. But in the 
YP, we’ve got two hundred rivets in 
each boom, two booms to a ship, and a 
thousand airplanes to build. Figure it 
out for yourself... .” 

“But where does that leave me?” pro- 
tested Skip desperately. “I’ve got eight 
assembly lines on that darn’ ship, and 
you're throwing me four extra jig sta- 
tions on each one. That means sixty- 
four extra positions I have to keep parts 
flowing to. And handle changes on. And 
run down shortages for. And generally 
mess around with. All so Ryerson can 
drive two hundred rivets without pain. 
You used to be production manager, sir. 
What would you do in my place?” 

Tony gave a weary sigh. “Probably 
just what you’re doing. But it wouldn’t 
make any difference. There’s no way 
out of it. Now, quit beefing and get out 
of here. I’ve got work to do. And,” he 

(Continued on page 41) 
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discovered several years ago when fliers 
on routine mail-passenger jobs from 
Seattle to Vancouver found that when 
all else was fogbound one spot of ground 
almost always remained in view. Pilots 
dropped flour sacks and red flags over 
the spot, then sent ground crews search- 
ing for the markers. On an inaccessible 
plateau of stump land and thick under- 
brush eight miles from Everett they 
found the sacks and flags and laid out 
an airport. Today bumpy dirt roads 
lead to the field, but now that the Air 
Corps has taken it over for the speedy 
pursuit ships of the Interceptor Com- 
mand the only way to get onto the field 
without a pass is from the sky. When- 
ever Seattle’s Boeing Field is fogbound, 
commercial planes land on the fog-free 
Army field that the commercial pilots 
themselves discovered, and passengers 
take taxicabs twenty miles into Seattle. 

The grief at Paine Field can be told 
in two words: shortages and mud. The 
1,500 men who have occupied the place 
since last March have to work with some 
fifteen planes—of six different types. A 
couple are ordinary primary trainers, 
one is an advanced trainer, about half a 
dozen are fairly recent P-40’s. The pilots 
have a standing argument with their 
brothers at near-by McChord as to 
whether it’s better to see the equipment 
you're missing or just be kept excom- 
municado from same. McChord is a 
whistle stop for bombers built in Boe- 
ing’s Seattle plant and en route to Eng- 
land, Africa, maybe Russia, so McChord 
pilots at least get a look at new equip- 
ment even though they don’t get their 
share; but the guys at Paine Field never 
get even a glimpse of the snappy pur- 
suits they’re supposed to have. 

As to mud, there is no shortage. Engi- 
neers sliced down hills and filled in a 
bog on the mile-square plateau, ending 
up with a fairly flat field endowed with 
a multitude of mire. Workmen are 
now completing the only navigable road 
on the entire field—the runway, with its 
alternate black and white stripes. The 
white stripes are of pressed oyster shells, 
which pilots believe have great visibility 
from the air. Automobiles as well as 
airplanes use the runway, so it has to be 
traffic-copped by four WPA workers 
with red flags. The way it is, you’re 
bowling along a nice broad roadway 
when all of a sudden a red flag waves 
you down at an intersection and— 
Zoom!—a pursuit ship whizzes across 
your radiator cap and takes off. 


OREGON 


Fort STEVENS. Twenty-eight-year- 
old Pvt. Robert Flynn, while still 
very much part of the Army, read a 
piece in a morning paper to the effect 
that he had been discharged. “Is this,” 
he asked his commanding officer, “an 
exaggeration, or what?” The C. O. 
checked with the public-relations officer, 
who double-checked with the personnel 
officer, who took it up with the battery 
clerk, who peered into his filing cabinet. 
Sure enough, there it was—Flynn’s dis- 
charge filled out, signed and pigeon- 
holed along with the company mascot’s 
dog license. Flynn is out now, a con- 
firmed newspaper reader. 


CALIFORNIA 


ACRAMENTO AIR DEPOT, Mc- 

Clellan Field. The provost marshal 
is looking for a selectee-contortionist 
who will be able to obey post No. 5’s 
special orders while on guard duty. 
Previous orders called for two men to 
walk the post. When the number was 
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reduced to one, somebody just crossed 
out the word two and substituted “one.” 
The orders now read: ‘This post shall 
have one sentry walking in opposite di- 
rections simultaneously.” 


MINNESOTA 


Post SNELLING. With 3,500 sol- 
diers scheduled to remain in camp 
over Thanksgiving, officers encouraged 
newspaper columnists to report that 
some of the homesick boys would prob- 
ably like to be invited to local homes 
for a holiday dinner. Result was 375 
bids from St. Paul and Minneapolis 
residents, for which the men were asked 
to register. Five of the 3,500 Snelling 
boys noted themselves as being anxious 
to accept a dinner invitation; later, two 
of the five came back and scratched their 


were handkerchiefs and neckties. Fel- 
low selectees gaze upon Sanders in awe. 
“What-a-man’s Army,” they murmur. 


BLANDING now has one of the 

country’s few tank-killing 

ranges, designed to sharpen the 
sp pw, men’s marksmanship. The gi- 
gantic gadget consists of a 12,000-yard 
circular railroad around which an auto- 
matically operated gasoline putt-putt 
pulls a target car at varying speeds. 


GEORGIA 


Ne AIR BASE, Atlanta. Cadets 
at this primary training base have 
seized upon the surrounding heavy wire 
fence as a source of somewhat dreadful 
humor. It started some time ago when 
a cadet, who didn’t like the looks of a 
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“Look out, men! 


He's got a gun!” 
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names from the list. 
said they liked the looks of the camp’s 
Thanksgiving menu and intended to 


The other 3,497 


stick around. Well, the officers had 
quite a time sending abject apologies 
and regrets, but there was one compen- 
sation for the very red-faced situation 
in which they found themselves. “That’s 
morale,” they said, “and a tribute to 
Army chow.” 


FLORIDA 


CAMP BLANDING, Starke. 
(QD) “Exactly how much does your 
rifle weigh?” Top Kick Alvin 


ist pw. Hall, Hq. Detachment, 3d Btn., 
167th Inf., asked Pvt. James Gunn dur- 
ing the course of some schooling. “What 
difference does it make?” Gunn asked. 
“They make me carry it anyway.” 


EW selectees have stumped the men 

issuing uniforms at the Reception 
Center, but Pvt. James B. Sanders, of 
Smyrna, Tennessee, really got them 
down. Only two inches short of six feet 
in height, Sanders weighs 272 pounds; 
of the thousands of pieces of wearing 
apparel in the stock room the only things 
that would fit him, without alterations, 


tough sentry, took off most of his clothes, 
waited until the sentry got to the far end 
of his beat, then climbed halfway up the 
high fence and startled civilian pass- 
ers-by with a shouted: “Let me out! Let 
me out of here!”” After many repetitions 
of this gag, the guy was finally snagged 
and placed in the cooler for thirty days, 
but his pals carried on the good work 
until it became a tradition. Now, as each 
new contingent of cadets arrives, they 
are treated to the awesome spectacle of 
some men climbing the fence and yell- 
ing: “Let me out—I’m too young to die!” 

Aside from this the boys observe the 
usual customs, one of them being to 
dunk each cadet after his first solo. For 
this, there being no lake or stream con- 
venient to the school, the lads use a 100- 
gallon barrel of water, into which they 
recently and enthusiastically shoved a 
new solo success who had ideas of his 
own. When the dunkee didn’t come up, 
the cadets began to look at one another. 
When he still didn’t come up, they 
rushed to the edge of the barrel to see 
what was what. Timing things nicely 
the dunkee bobbed from the bottom, 
preceded by enough indiscriminately 
sprayed water to drench the dunkers. 


MISSISSIPPI 


CAMP SHELBY, Hattiesburg. 

This little story is too screwy 

even for Hollywood, but don’t 
s7tn piv. let that worry you. Seems that 
after a prospective selectee—an orphan 
who had been adopted when he was a 
mere infant—got together his birth cer- 
tificate and other papers he had never 
seen, he was informed that when his par- 
ents died, a sister had been adopted by 
another family in the same city. Fol- 
lowing his induction into the 145th In- 
fantry, the soldier began to look for his 
long-lost sister. Eventually he found 
her. Turned out she was his fiancée. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FORT BRAGG. The ways of 
the heathen Chinese may be 
strange, but they can’t beat 
ot viv. those of Headquarters Detach- 
ment, Second Btn., 47th Infantry. On 
field problems the detachment’s intelli- 
gence section found it could get a laugh 
out of tuning in on the enemy’s wave 
length with a walkie-talkie (field radio) 
and giving him fake orders. Then it oc- 
curred to the brass hats that the enemy 
could pull the same stunt on them. So 
what? So they grabbed a couple of Chi- 
nese lads—Harry Fong and Gee Pon— 
from Co. G, and the detachment’s intel- 
ligence messages are now spoken in rich 
Fong and Pon laundry-shop code, than 
which there is probably no more confus- 
ing. 
GENERAL 


; Wi some of the Army is trying to 


prove is that umpires are the same 
the world over, whether their judgment 
has to do with baseball or Army field 
problems. Arguing with an Army um- 
pire, though, has become pretty un- 
popular during maneuvers because your 
umpire is fully equipped with wound 
tags which he can pin on a guy without 
regard for time or place, and the alleg- 
edly wounded man must perforce lie or 
sit in the dust, mud, heat or cold until 
the first-aid men arrive and lug him 
away. Umpires deny it with great vigor, 
but many officers insist that, following 
arguments of a violent nature, they have 
shortly thereafter been “wounded” and 
made to lie in a choice bit of mud or 
dust for a considerable spell. Discus- 
sions seldom get beyond the cool stage 
now. 


JAI OE SIRS thing that has been slowed 
down is the actual training of Army 
units, the reason being the heavy re- 
placements made necessary by the 
discharge of overage selectees and for- 
mation of training cadres for new out- 
fits. Examples are the Fourth Cavalry 
at Fort Meade, South Dakota, many of 
the units at Fort Leonard Wood, Mis- 
souri, and the 701st M.P. and Third In- 
fantry Btns.’ at Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 
The 701st claims it has been set back 
three months in its training owing to the 
discharge of 200 of its 500 men and the 
lifting out of a 95-man cadre to form a 
new battalion. It all means, though, that 
the Army is catching its second wind. 


fey SHOE machinery company in Bos- 
ton is. doing all right, these days. 
With one hand they’re turning out 37- 
mm. guns for use in tanks; with the 
other, they’re whipping together guns 


mounted on carriages for use against | 


tanks. 


ONDER if one hand knows what the? | 
other’s doing? 


Glows | 








byright 1941, The American Tobacco Company 


“PVE WATCHED Luckies buy tobacco 
at more auctions than I could count,” 
says Alf Webster, tobacco warchouse 
owner of Durham, N. C. “They go 
right after the milder, better-tasting 
leaf, pay what it costs and take it away. 

“To me, Lucky Strike means fine to- 


bacco. Swre I smoke Luckies!”’ 


Smokers ...in tobacco, as in most 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 T0 1 


things, quality counts. The finer, lighter 
leaf just naturally costs more—but 
Luckies pay the price to get it! 

Among independent tobacco ex- 
perts—auctioneers, buyers and ware- 
housemen—Luckies are far and away 
the favorite. 

Why not enjoy this milder, better- 


tasting tobacco in your own cigarette? 
Cc 


@ Actual color photograph —Alf Webster shows a leaf of fine, light tobacco, before aging, 
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COASTAL COMMAND 
To protect incoming convoys from enemy raiders, airplanes of Coastal Command must cover thousands 
of miles of open ocean on escort duty and patrol. On these long range assignments, Consolidated 
Catalinas, of Bismarck fame, and Lockheed Hudsons are performing brilliantly. The ability of the 
Catalinas to stay on patrol for a 24-hour stretch and the all-around performance of the Hudsons have 
spelled the difference between safety and disaster to many a convoy. 





Following is a list of various types of American 
airplanes actually in service with the British: 


Training planes: Vv Cessna.) he aenGrane 
¥ North American . Harvard 
~ North American . Yale 


Reconnaissance: ¥ © Grumman . . . Goose 
¥ Stinson . . . . Reliant 

Fighters: , Bell: 2 . We eAmacobrz 
¥ Brewster . . . Buffalo 

Curtiss . . . Kittyhawk 


v Curtiss . . . Mohawk 
_ Curtiss . . . Tomahawk 








| W VW Douglas . . . . Havoc 
/ <“ ¥ Grumman .. Martlet 
Lockheed . . Lightning 
: Bombers: Y Boeing .° Flying Fortress 
ye! _ Brewster . . Bermuda 
Vv ¥ Consolidated . Catalina 
Vv ¥ Consolidated . Liberator 
© Curtiss . . . Cleveland } 
VY v¥ Douglas . . . Boston | 
*~ Douglas . . . . Digh 
FIGHTER COMMAND Vv Dowsinn 5 nee 
Britain has met the menace of night bombing with specialized night fighting airplanes. These must v YS, Loe - + + Hudson } 
have the equipment to locate the enemy, the speed to catch him, and the fire-power to deal with v . Martin ae ee erlay a i 
Zz . . . } 
him. In the Douglas Havoc the R.A.F. has just such an airplane. It has emerged as one of the VW Neg eae Pata 7 | 
most effective weapons of the war, the mainstay of night fighting tactics. ew v Vought . . Chesapeake | 


In daytime operations of the Fighter Command, the new 
Bell, Curtiss and Lockheed fighters are proving their mettle 
day after day. \ 


v indicates a type powered by Pratt & Whitney engines. i 
4 " indicates a type equipped with Hamilton Standard propellers. 











FLEET AIR ARM . 


Ship-borne types of aircraft have reached their highest state ) 
of efficiency in the United States Navy. Now these American 
types are standing the British Navy in good stead. Grumman | 
fighters and Curtiss, Brewster and Vought dive-bombers are 
being given increasingly important assignments in the opera- 
tions of the Fleet Air Arm. 
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How are American airplanes, engines 
and propellers meeting the supreme test 
of actual combat? 

To help answer this vital question, 
United Aircraft sent an observer abroad to 
visit Royal Air Force squadrons operating 
with American equipment. He flew with 
R.A.F. pilots, listened to their combat re- 
ports, joined in their mess table discussions. 
He has returned with most reassuring re- 
ports. 

America’s first-line airplanes—the air- 
planes with which it may have to fight— 





Pratt & Whitney 








AMERICAN AIRCRAFT 
IN THE R.A.F. 


are now in daily service in every Command 
of the R.A.F. In combat performance— 
power, speed, climb, ceiling, range, maneu- 
verability and fire-power—they are success- 
fully meeting the challenge of the best that 
Europe has to offer. In addition, their 
typically American reliability is keeping 
them on the job—in the air—day after day. 

With America’s aircraft industry accom- 
plishing “the impossible” in production, it 
is gratifying to know that it is discharging 
equally well its responsibility for the com- 
bat performance of its products. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD 
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Vought-Sikorsky 
Engines Airplanes Propellers 
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Hamilton Standard 
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BOMBER COMMAND 


In long range bombardment and ability to fly at high altitudes, 
American bombers have no equal. With big four-engined Con- 
solidated Liberators and Boeing Flying Fortresses, R.A.F. pilots 
are now striking deeper and deeper into enemy territory; while 
the fast Douglas, Lockheed and Martin bombers continue to hit 
hard at the targets closer at hand. 













MIDDLE EASTERN COMMAND 


The blistering heat and blasting sands of Africa and Medi- 
terranean areas call for aircraft equipment of the utmost 
stamina and reliability. Under the severe conditions of 
frontier service, such famous American airplanes as the 
Martin Maryland bomber and the Curtiss Mohawk and 
Tomahawk fighters are doing yeoman service. 


TRAINING COMMAND 

As every pilot knows, training airplanes and their engines must 
take a real beating hour after hour, day after day. At training 
stations all over the Empire, R.A.F. cadets are paying almost 
affectionate tribute to the sturdy North American trainers on 


which they are earning their wings. 
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Boyd—they were luminously intent. 
“Let's get that drink,” said Pierce 
“You're damned right it was Ives,” 

said Cap positively 
Plummer nodded. “You're lucky, 

Be careful where you walk. They 


Cap. ‘ 
ind hunt you up. Going 


might be sore 
to Salt Lake?” 

“In the morning,” said Cap. Then 
caution came to him for the first time 
and he lowered his voice: “Say nothing 
about that, Henry.” 

“No,” agreed Plummer, “I won’t say 
a word,” and strolled easy-footed into 
the dark. 

Cap Boyd said, ‘Well, let’s get at our 
drinkin’.”” But he caught the expres- 
sion on Pierce’s face and he drew him- 
self together and said, ‘‘What’s wrong, 
Jeff?” Then doubt came to him, and a 
sense of fear damped his jolly spirits. 
“T guess I talk too much.” 

“Yes,” said Pierce. “Ives will hear 
what you said.” 

“Plummer won’t mention it.” 

“Tves will hear of it,”’ repeated Pierce. 
“You'll have to get out of town, Cap.” 

The three of them entered the saloon 
and got their bottle and glasses and 
moved to the free lunch. Cap Boyd had 
lost his appetite entirely; he took three 
whiskies straight. “I have got to get a 
horse,” said Cap. “But if I show up at 
a livery stable they'll catch on. Jeff, 
get me a horse.” 

“Who'll catch on?” asked Scoggins. 
“Who’s in town you’re afraid of, Cap?” 


Pos shook his head. Pierce paid for 
the drinks and murmured, ‘Follow 
me,’ and walked to the hotel. He signed 
foraroom and went up the stairs with the 


two men still following. They threaded ~ 


a hall to its end and entered a back 
room. Pierce lighted a lamp and stepped 
to the room’s open window and looked 
through it thoughtfully. He turned back. 
“Ben, go back to the saloon. Buy a 
bottle of whisky, a deck of cards and 
get some poker chips. Just drop the 
remark we’re booked for an all-night 
game up here.” 

Scoggins didn’t understand but he 
went down the hall. Cap Boyd said, 
“Jeff, we’re wasting time. Get me a 
horse. I'll start for Salt Lake tonight.” 

“Sure,” said Pierce. He opened the 
toom’s door and scanned the hall; he 
stepped across the hall to the opposite 
room, and knocked softly on its door, 
receiving no answer. He opened the 
door, fading into the black. He was still 
inside this other room when Scoggins 
returned with the whisky and cards and 
poker chips. Scoggins said, “What’s up?” 
Cap Boyd shook his head, and both men 
stood in the hall waiting. 

Pierce came back. Cap said, “Open 
that bottle. I need a drink.” 

Scoggins said, “Give me an idea what 
this is all about, Jeff.” 

Pierce turned up the lampwick and 
pulled down the window shade. He 
murmured, “Easy now,” and led them 
into the second room. At the window 
he said, “Here we go,” climbed through, 
and dropped from sight. 

Scoggins and Cap Boyd came after 
him, made a twelve-foot drop through 
darkness and found themselves in a 
narrow black passageway between the 


hotel wall and an adjoining empty 
building. 
‘The horse idea is out,” Pierce said. 
“No way of goins a stable without 
1g spotted. If \ tole a horse and 


got caught it 
hanging.’ 

The sound of rapid-traveling riders 
moved in from the edge of town. Pierce 
| the way through back alleys, skirted 


would be 


a legitimate 
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several houses, crossed a dark rear road 
and at last came out upon the empty 
land south of Bannack. The three 
paused here. A dog crept through the 
shadows and began a steady barking. 
Pierce said, “Start walking for Salt 
Lake, Cap. Walk by night and hole up 
by day until you strike a freight outfit. 
You'll maybe starve for a couple days 
but don’t drop into any of the relay 
stations until you’re fifty miles from 
this place. Ben, you light out for Alder 
and don’t show yourself until you reach 
your horse at Daly’s.” 


ESE you going?” asked Scoggins. 
“Something else.’’ He trusted these 
men, yet his sense of solitariness and his 
faith in himself would not let him share 
his plans. He put out his arm and took 
Cap’s hand. “Good luck, Cap.” 








— 





a black trail moving through a damned 
brutal world.” He fell momentarily si- 
lent, and when he again spoke it was to 
share with Cap some of his own bitter 
rebellion, some of his keen hatred of 
the world’s injustice. “Don’t buckle up. 
To hell with anything that tries to stop 
you. You fight back. You duck and 
dodge and hide and you push on. When 
you get to Salt Lake you can laugh be- 
cause you beat the game that tried to 
beat you. So long, Cap.” 

“So long,” said Cap. For an instant 
he stood irresolutely before Pierce and 
Scoggins. Then he turned and moved 
west and disappeared in the dark. 

4 Scoggins said, “Jeff, you really be- 
lieve that? Ain’t there anything hope- 
ful in your scheme of things?” 

“Hope?” said Pierce. “Hope and 


warmth and a happy end for us all? Is 





“I suggest a month off with pay—I think we've overworked him lately!" 


FRANK OWEN 





Starlight threw its frost-gleam down 
upon the blackness of the land. Cap 
Boyd’s shape was small in the dark and 
his shoulders were round. He stood en- 
tirely silent a long while, thinking ahead 
and finding no pleasure in his thoughts. 
He said, “Always liked to have people 
around me—always liked to hear the 
boys -laughin’ with me. This is goin’ to 
be all alone, Jeff.’ 

“Sure,” said Pierce, and his voice 
touched a note of sympathy and un- 
derstanding that Ben Scoggins had not 
thought lived in this hard man. ‘“‘You’re 
thinking of a lot of campfires you sat 
around, with a lot of men to share the 
heat. You’re thinking of the Senate and 

crowd. But you’re always alone 
when you take the road. Every man is. 
And every man, sooner or later, has to 
take it. Your friends fali away and the 
sun goes down and there’s nothing but 


that what you’re talking about? A place 
where we can fall asleep and havé no 
trouble? A place for music, and women 
laughing, and sunlight always coming 
over the hill?” He drew his long breath, 
and he said, “No, I guess not. I’ll see 
you later, Ben. Be careful.” 


“CURE,” said Scoggins, and then, un- 

mindful of their touchy position, he 
laughed aloud. The stray dog kept up 
its steady barking; and somebody came 
to the door of the nearest house, a hun- 
dred yards away, and called at it. “I am 
a peaceful man,” said Scoggins, “and 
here I am up to my ears in trouble and 
likin’ it.” Still chuckling, he moved away 
and was lost. 

Pierce turned west on the heels of the 
vanished Cap Boyd. He circled the main 
bulk of Bannack, aiming toward the end 
of the main street as it straggled into 


the open lots and sheds at the margin 
of town. From this position he had a 
decent view of Bannack’s heart and saw 
the crowd drifting in and out of the 
stores and the saloons. A rider came 
from the west, passing him. He skirted 
a barn and aimed at the shadow of a 
shed—the last one on this road—and 
moved to it. He went around the four 
sides, located the door and stepped in. | 
He heard the fiddling steps of a horse — 
before him and he murmured, ‘““Easy— 

easy,’ and struck a match. The horse 
was a long-legged bay, saddled and 
standing on dropped reins. He spotted 

the two-by-four stringers and the planks | 
loosely thrown across them. The light 

went out. In the succeeding darkness he | 
moved his hand along the planks, found | 
the “cantina which contained Barney 
Morris’ gold and brought it down. Five 
minutes later he left the barn and took: 
to the road, pointed west. 
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VES and Marshland rode into Ban-— 
nack a half-hour after the stage ar- 
rived. It was Marshland’s horse which! 
had been shot in the holdup, whereupon’ 
he had ridden double with Ives as far 
as Bunton’s, there picking up a fresh) 
animal. Now, bruised by the fall, he: 
made for the saloon for a drink anc’ 
something to eat while Ives locatec 
Henry Plummer. Plummer stood ir 
front of a store, in deep conversation 
with Sidney Edgerton, federal judge o» 
the territory, and never looked at Ives 
as the latter passed by. It was Edger: 
ton, a very resolute citizen, who gave’ 
Ives the benefit of his sharp glance: 
Ives moved on into the back part on} 
town and placed himself beside a shed 
It was a good ten minutes before Plum) 
mer came along. 
“What went wrong?” asked Plummet 
“Something leaked out. They had thi) 
bulge on us.” 
Plummer said, “Pierce and Cap Boyy 
and that other fellow are at the hote 
in a poker game. Cap Boyd named yo) 
to me on the street.” | 
“Did he?” said Ives, and fell into | 
soft and wicked cursing. ‘Well, I’ll stov 
Cap’s mouth.” He turned back ir 
stantly, found Marshland in the saloo 
and drew him out. These two move 
up the hotel stairs and crept soft-foote: 
along the hall toward the strip of ligl! 
flushing beneath the room’s doorwai — 
There was no sound from the room. Iver 
the cooler and the tougher of the twy 
stepped against the door and drew hi 
gun and flung himself into the emp® | 
room. A bottle, a pack of cards and’ 
case of chips stood unused on the tabl! 
Ives whipped about at once. ‘We’ 
been sold, Steve. Come on.” 
Plummer was then moving along tl 
main street’s walk. He saw Ives an 
Marshland reach their horses and tri — 
out of town; and with instant perce: 
tion he crossed the street, got behin 
the south row of buildings and ran | 
the rear end of the stable wherein i 
kept his horse. He went out the ba 
way and circled town, coming up) 
Ives and Marshland half a mile alo: 
the road. ! 
“They slipped out on us,” said Ivy 
“They had no horses,” said Plumm: 
“Where would they go afoot?” 
“They knew they had to get out | 
the quiet,’ said Ives. “That would — 
Pierce’s idea.” ti 
“Cap wouldn’t go back to the Gul) 
My bet is he’s on his way toward S 
Lake.” 
“Means nothing,” said Ives. i 
Marshland said, “I keep smell { 
dust ahead of us.” . : 
“I didn’t see anybody leave tal |~ 
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fithin the last half-hour,” said Plum- 


“Listen,” said Marshland. 
Marshland and Ives immediately re- 
reated from the road. Plummer seized 
he bridle of his horse and backed 
way. Down the road, in the direction 
f Bannack, was a small, ragged tattoo 
of sound, stopping and starting, and at 
st becoming the echo of a man on the 
a. The man’s labored breathing came 
ard and presently the man’s 
adow appeared. When it arrived 
abreast of Plummer the sheriff called, 
Vho’s that?” 
The man stopped and his frightened 
ind lunged out. He turned as though 
‘run away, and then he said in a dis- 
isted voice, “Oh, hell,” and turned 
ain. “You on the way to Horse 
i ie?” 
es,” said Plummer. 
ive me a leg on your horse,” said 
. man. “I’m damned weary of 
VWiete? 9? 

Kill. 
What makes you walk?” asked the 
eriff, and reached for his matches. 
“Lost mine in the brush. Threw me 
d ran.” 
Plummer scratched his sulphur and 
held it out; and by it he saw the weary, 
wl-like face of Cap Boyd. At the same 
time Cap Boyd saw him and a loosen- 
wave of relief went over his face. 
drew in his breath. “Sheriff, I’m glad 
to see you. I—” 

“All right, George,” said Henry Plum- 


,’ 


ap Boyd turned his head, for the 
time noticing Ives and Marshland. 
th men had their guns on him, and 
n Cap Boyd knew that he was dead. 
mowing it, he turned his face on Plum- 
, at last aware of Plummer’s evil 
d condemning him with a single ter- 
le glance in which fright and courage 
and hatred struggled. Ives and Marsh- 
land fired together, their bullets shaking 
Sap Boyd off his feet and tearing 
ough him. He fell with a small 
gund and was dead. 

t was Plummer who stepped forward 
d knelt over Boyd. The match went 
ut but he didn’t take time to light an- 
other. He said, “Four pouches in his 
alt”? 


¥ 
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Marshland said, “Still wonder who's 
ahead of us.” 

Plummer went to his horse and 
climbed to the saddle. The three men 
remained silent until at last the sheriff 
said: “It was Pierce who brought Bar- 
ney Morris’ money to Bannack in the 
first place. You suppose he could have 
got it tonight and gone on toward Salt 
Lake?” 

“Let’s follow.” 

“No,” said Plummer. “I want to go 
back to Bannack and find out if the 
money’s still in Oliver’s safe.” 





[Peers caught up with the wagon 

team fifty miles out from Bannack, 
turned Barney Morris’ money over to 
the wagon master and started back for 
Alder Gulch by a roundabout route 
through the hills. He arrived at Junction 
four days after his departure from the 
Gulch; and at this place met a miner 
who told him of Cap Boyd’s death. 
When he reached Virginia City he 
looked up Oliver. Oliver told him some- 
thing else: 

“That freight outfit was held up night 
before last. They killed the wagon 
master and they got Barney’s dust.” 

“A clean sweep,” said Pierce, and | 
said nothing more. He stood before | 
Oliver and let no expression, no emotion 
out of him. 

“One other thing,” said Oliver. “The 
toughs have made it a point to get you.” 





N THURSDAY afternoon, as was his 

invariable custom, Temperton called 
at the bakery for his daughter and took 
her on an idle walk through town. Some- 
times they explored the Gulch, pausing 
to watch the rockers and long toms at 
work; and sometimes he hired a rig and 
drove Lily Beth down to Junction and 
back. At six they usually ate at the 
Virginia Hotel, after which he would 
return her to Diana, gravely lift his hat 
to them and depart for his evening at 
Tanner’s. 

They were a sober, silent pair. Now 
and then Temperton started a politely 
casual conversation and at these times 
Lily Beth would dutifully listen and add 
her brief word when the occasion called 
for it. Once in a while he would take 











"Then you think, Sir Hubert, that so far we in 
America have not felt the full brunt of the war?” 
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Ftow I learned Zambint’s neatest trick 


kk Zambini, the famous 
magician, was plain Harry Car- 
penter when we were roommates 
in college. Even then, he made 
my neckties disappear. The 
other night, we had supper after 
his show. Everything was lovely 
until coffee was served. 


2. “Take it away!” I snapped. “Don’t you 
like it?” Zambini asked. “I love it,” I ex- 
plained, “but the caffein keeps me awake.” 
He grinned. “Watch The Great Zambini! 
Presto—the caffein is owt/ Drink it and sleep!” 





4. Zambini chuckled. “You force me to give 
away a good trick. That was Sanka Coffee 
—real coffee, but 97% of the caffein has been 
removed. Compared to that, making an ele- 
phant disappear is child’s play!” 


derful as that Sanka business—but I doubt it! 


SANKA 


6. It was deep gratitude made me send him an 
electric stove, a coffee-maker, and some Sanka for 
his dressing room. I plan to pay him more visits, 
too. Maybe I can find out something else as won- 
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iil ill! : 





3. | drank two cups of the finest coffee I 
ever had—but I slept like a baby that night! 
I don’t believe in magic—but the next day I 
told him: “Professional ethics or not, show me 
that coffee trick—or else!” 





5. “1 like Sanka Coffee because of its fla- 
vor,” he continued. “In fact, I drink it with 
every meal. Sanka Coffee is real coffee... all 
coffee...a delightful blend of fine Central and 
South American coffees!” 





COFFEE 


REAL COFFEE...97% CAFFEIN-FREE...DRINK IT AND SLEEP 


Make Sanka Coffee strong. Use a heaping tablespoon per cup. 
If percolator is used, “perk” Sanka Coffee a little longer. 


TUNESING Hs. » es two great radio shows are now on the air for Sanka Coffee: 


Tuesday night: “We, the People” @ 


Sunday afternoon: News by William L, Shirer, 


the famous author of “Berlin Diary.” See your local newspaper for times and stations. 


@ 
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her hand and they would swing along 
this way; but sooner or later, under 
some reasonable pretext or other, she 
would withdraw her arm. He never 
appeared to notice this; yet always at 
that point the talk would stop for an 
interval and he would walk with his 
eyes affixed to some object before him. 
On this particular Thursday he took 
her to his room at the hotel. He said, 
“I have a small present for you,” and 
got a small white pasteboard box from 
the bureau. She took it and thanked 
him but didn’t open it until he sug- 
gested doing so. The inside of the box 
had a satin cover and nested against 
the satin was a rope of jade beads with 
a jade pendant. 

“T sent to San Francisco for it,” he 
said. “The green should go well with 
your new dress.” 

“Yes,” she said. 
nice. Thank you.” 

He looked at her intently. “Every- 
thing’s all right here?” he wanted to 
know. 

“Yes. I’m fine.” 

“Is there anything you wish me to 
do for you or for Miss Castle?” 

“No,” Lily Beth said quietly, “we’re 
both fine.” 

The expression of defeat made its 
brief appearance on his face and quickly 
went away. He moved to the window, 
long watching the street below him; and 
he waited there a considerable while, 
hoping that his daughter might offer 
some straightforward and natural bit of 
talk that would break the wall between 
them. It had to come from her, for he 
had no way of dropping his own reserve, 
he had no knowledge at all of the mind 
or the heart of Lily Beth. But she was, 
as always, silently waiting for him; and 
so he turned and said, “I suppose we 
should go eat. It’s getting on.” 

“Yes,” said Lily Beth. 

They ate at the Virginia Hotel and 
returned to the bakery. He stood a 
moment, noting that Lily Beth smiled 
when she was with Diana, and smiled 
at no other time, and presently he lifted 
his hat to them and said, “Good eve- 
ning,” and left the shop. 

Diana had watched him and she had 
watched Lily Beth, and she knew the 
afternoon had gone no better than be- 
fore. “Were you kind to your father, 
Lily Beth?” she asked. 

“T remembered that you said I should 
talk to him,” said Lily Beth, “and I 
tried. But there wasn’t anything to 


” 


say. 


“It will look very 


VERNIGHT winter laid its white- 

ness on hill slope and bar. Miners 
spent more time in the saloons and at 
the card tables and tempers heated and 
sudden quarrels raged up and the hill 
cemetery showed its fresh mounds of 
dirt. Each day the toughs grew bolder 
and a feeling of terror spread like a 
smell up and down the Gulch. 

Ollie Rounds left Tanner’s in the 
twilight of one afternoon and stopped 
at the bakeshop to pass the time with 
Diana. He wore a heavy buffalo coat 
with a fur collar, which drew Diana’s 
admiration. ‘“Where’d you get it, Ol- 
lie?” 

“Bought it from a fellow down on his 
luck.” 

“You’re warm—and he’s cold,” she 
said. 

“Don’t be so kind.” He was well fed 
and momentarily at peace with him- 
self and in this mood could be as at- 
tractive as any man. “If everybody in 
this world started out warm, with money 
and food and jobs, half of the world 
would be cold again inside of a year. 
Some are foolish, some lazy, some blind. 
And some are unlucky.” He helped 
himself to one of her doughnuts. “Which 
is why I’ve never permitted ambition 
to eat out my heart. Wanting little, I’ve 
never been much disappointed.” 
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“Edgar was so eager to come” 





She gave him a sober and critical 
study. “You have a good deal of talent. 
None of it you use. Is it because you’re 
afraid of failure that you never have 
tried to get on?” 

“T don’t like to be cold, I don’t like to 
fail and I don’t like to be hurt.” 

“So,” she murmured, “you’d rather 
not try anything.’ Then she grew angry 
with him. “Men were not meant to be 
like that. Men were meant to fight.” 

“But for what?” he asked, and ceased 
to smile. 

“To remain men with pride and self- 
respect. To work, because we must all 
work. To do something about the 
cruelty and meanness around us.” 

“Like Jeff,” he idly commented. “He 
fights. Look what it has done to him.’ 

“What,” she asked swiftly, ‘has it 
done to him?” 

“Made him unhappy. Made him a 
man surrounded by toughs who mean 
to kill him.” 

He regained his cheerful manner. 
“Let him take my share of the struggle. 
I'd still rather be warm.” He passed 
out of the bakery into the steady sweep 
of cold wind. Darkness lay on the land 
and lights sparkled through Virginia 
City’s windowpanes. He turned up 
Wallace Street and for a few minutes 
visited with Scoggins. After that he 
returned to a stable, got his horse and 
galloped down the Gulch. At Daly’s 
roadhouse he ate supper and stood at 
the bar, drinking steadily and alone, 
and went to bed. Rising at five, he 
moved on toward Bannack. A few miles 
beyond the Beaverhead he dipped into 
a coulee and found Ives and Buck Stin- 
son and Rube Ketchum waiting. 

This day was bitter cold. Ketchum 
nursed his sullen temper and Stinson 
was irritable. 

The four men turned their neckpieces 
up around their eyes. Ives said, “Buck 

and I will head in the horses. Rube 
will roust ’em out of the coach. Ollie, 
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you take the other side of the coach. 
After everybody gets out you go in- 
side and see that nothing’s been hidden 
under the seats. Look into the luggage 
too.” 

“Anybody in particular coming 
through?” asked Stinson. 

“Fellow by thé name of Jack Hilton. 
Clubfoot George says he’s got a couple 
thousand in dust.” He put his bare 
head over the Gulch rim and brought 
it back. “Buck and Ill go out first. You 
two stay back a few seconds, in case 
there’s trouble. If so, you open up 
from here.” He got on his horse and 
signaled Stinson. “All right,” he said. 
The two rushed along the Gulch toward 
the road and suddenly flung themselves 
at the coach. The rattle and slam of the 
coach was a clear sound; and over this 
sound lifted Ives’ abrupt shout: ‘Pull 
up!” 


HE coach halted at once. There 

was no echo of trouble, whereupon 
Rounds and Ketchum rode from the 
Gulch and galloped forward, Ketchum 
taking the coach’s near side. Rounds 
circled to the off side. The driver sat 
still, holding tight reins on his horses 
and showing more irritation than fear. 
Ives said: “Everybody out. Get down 
from the box, Bill.” 

“What the hell,” grumbled the driver. 
“You want these horses to run away?” 

Ives moved to the off leader and took 
grip on the rein. “Get down. No foolish- 
ness, either.” 

The driver jumped to the ground and 
the passengers stepped from the coach 
one by one, prompted by Ketchum. Ol- 
lie Rounds came forward and now en- 
tered the coach to inspect it. He heard 
Ives say: “Get back up, Billy, and throw 
down the box and the luggage.” The 
driver threw down the bags and rejoined 
the passengers. Rounds left the coach 
and kicked open the blanket rolls and 
the suitcases; he found one filled poke 


in a bedding roll. Ives was now sharply 
speaking to the passengers lined up be- 
side the coach. “Stand tight. It’s too 
cold to be fooling,” he cautioned them. 
Then Ollie Rounds had his first sight of 
the six passengers standing with their 
hands lifted. One of them was Ben ~ 
Scoggins. | 

He whirled at once and stepped be- | 
hind the coach so that he would be out 
of sight. But Scoggins’ glance had ! 
caught him. He stood fast, now hear- 
ing Ketchum growl: “Hilton, whut’d you | 
do with it?” 

“What?” said Hilton. 

“Cut that out,” said Ketchum. “You’re 
salted with dust. Where is it?” D 

“Think I’d bring dust on the stage?” | 
said Hilton. “I’m no damned fool.” 

“Ain’t you?” asked Ketchum. There 
was, suddenly, some sort of scuffle. | 
Rounds stepped ahead so that he might 
see it and as he came around the horses | 
he caught sight of Ketchum pacing back- 
ward from the row of passengers. 
Ketchum aimed deliberately at Hilton 
and fired twice, tearing life out of the 
man before he fell. i 

Ives shouted in a gritty voice, “Stop, 
that, Rube! All right—get aboard!” 


| 










nee lay curled on the hard ground, 
dead. The passengers, shocked silent, 
walked around Hilton and climbed in-- 
side the coach. But Scoggins remained 
where he had been, looking down at the 
dead man; and presently his glance rose: 
to Ives, and moved to Ketchum, tc’ 
Stinson, and at last to Rounds. There 
wasn’t much on his face, Rounds 

thought. But Scoggins’ eyes were 2) 
pale, squeezed-out color, and feeling) 
violently came from them. Ben was 

giving himself away, Ollie thought! 
there was so much fury and hatred ir) 
the look that Ives or Stinson o 

Ketchum, seeing it, might shoot him 
down. He turned immediately, speak: 
ing to Ives: “Let’s get out of here.” 

Scoggins was the last man in tho 
coach. The driver had returned to hii 
seat and called down, “I’m reaching fo 
my tobacco,” and slowly dug a hance 
into his pocket. He took a massive bitt) 
on the plug and settled himself. 

“All right,” said Ives. “Go on.” 

The driver released the brake. Thi 
coach rolled on, its panels clatteriny 
and its big wheels bumping the ruts. T 
driver shouted the horses into a stead! 
run. 

“Rube,” said Ives, “what’d you di 
that for?” 

Rube said in his surly monotone, “ 
didn’t bring his money.” 

“Let’s get out of here,” repeater 
Rounds; and at his word the four mer 
trotted eastward. Wind pushed steac 
ily at them. Around noon they arrive: 
at Daly’s. Ives and Stinson ari 
Ketchum stopped here but Roune 
pushed up the Gulch. Somewhere bo. ‘ 
yond Daly’s, cold as it was, he remove _— 
his buffalo coat and tossed it into th | 
brush. When he reached Virginia Cit! — 
chilled to the marrow, he went directi | 
to Dance and Stuart’s, there purchasin | 
a new cloth coat. “Some son of a gu 
held me up last night,” he said to W. : J 
Dance, “‘took my money and my watt 
and my coat.” | 

He went to his room in the Plantes 
Hotel, ordered a jug of hot water az 
shaved. As he shaved he met his ov 
eyes in the mirror and he saw the sig: 
of weakness at the corners of his mout’ 
so that at last the face in the mirr 
disgusted him. He finished his shay 
and lighted a cigar, and he began 
steady pacing around the room, 1) 
membering how intently Ben Scoggi, 
had watched him. He remembered, t« 
the sound of Hilton’s broken wind a” 
the deadness on Hilton’s face as he fe 
Rounds stopped his pacing and stc 
still. It would be better for him if — 
left the Gulch at once. There was alwz! 
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e when a man’s errors caught up, 
m some sign or signal gave him 
ay. That warning came to him now 
Ss a premonition; and as he walked back 
» Tanner’s the idea of escape was 
ngly in his mind. But after he drank 
e whiskies in a row the old care- 
ess and the old sense of futility 
9k possession again and he shrugged 
fears away. He moved to Tem- 
‘ton’s table and joined the game. 


TILTON was a man well known in Vir- 
inia City and the news of his death 
ed a strong reaction in the Gulch. 
smebody, in the heart of night, put a 
im on Tanner’s which read: “The men 
9 killed Jack Hilton probably hang 
there. Maybe, before long, they will 
ig out somewhere else.” 

There were rumors as to the road 
ents. None of them were definitely 
yn, yet the Gulch had its guesses 
cerning the fancy idleness of Vir- 
la City’s men who toiled not and did 
9 Spinning; it had its evidence of care- 
words dropped by some of the 
ths, and it had its suspicions. 
ve thousand men, all watching, 
ched a certain community thought 
rding the identity of some of the 
s. And so it was that Gallegher 
der the cloud and knew it and 
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grew defiant and contemptuous of it; | 


and George Ives was suspected, and 
Rube Ketchum definitely pegged. But 
the toughs grew bolder and words were 
openly passed in Tanner’s. 

There was an undercurrent running, 
though, unknown to the toughs or to 
the bulk of the men in the Gulch. Parris 
Pfouts came up the Gulch and stopped 
one night to speak to Pierce. “A little 
rough,” he said. “If we could just get a 
few good men together—” 

“No,” said Pierce. “Not yet.” 

“How long are we to stand around 
and watch this?” 

“Till the Gulch forgets to cry for sin- 
ners,” said Pierce. 

“Some of us,” said Pfouts, “are be- 
yond crying. Seems to me you’d be glad 
to throw in. They’re after you.” 

“Tl take care of that,’ said Pierce. 
“T wouldn’t ask a committee to do it.” 

“You’re not doing anything yet,” 
pointed out Pfouts. 

“No,” said Pierce, “not yet.” He gave 
Pfouts a long look. “You believe in be- 
ing your neighbor’s keeper?” 

“Of course,” said Pfouts. “Don’t you?” 

“No,” said Pierce bluntly. “I am my 
own keeper. Nobody cries for me, and 
I will cry for no other man.” 

Pfouts smiled a very gentle smile. 
“My boy, you are too hard. You do not 








“Herby just got a dollar out of an uncle’s will on account of me” 


BEN ROTH 
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A KARBOUT-RISLONE “TUNE-UP”’ 


Makes Starting Easy Always— 
SAVES BATTERIES— REDUCES ENGINE WEAR 


Cold weather brings car troubles. Shorter trips are made, more stops and starts 
per mile driven, causing gums and carbon formations, sluggish motor action, 


hard starting, and run down batteries. 


There is a simple quick way to prevent these winter car troubles—a KARBOUT- 
RISLONE ‘‘Tune-up’’—as millions of motorists have found out over a period 


of many years. 


The KARBOUT Clean-out eliminates gums and carbon formations; frees sticky, 
lagging valves; restores lost compression and power; and peps up acceleration. 
(Full compression is a big factor in quick starting.) Then RISLONE added directly 


LookforthisSign KARBOUT and RISLONE are 
x! made by the makers of 

j world-famous Shaler ‘Hot 
Patches,” the safest tube re- 

pairs known... The Shaler 

Company, Waupun, Wis- 

consin. In Canada, the 

Canadian Shaler Products 

Company, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


KARBOUT 


AN D 


RISLONE 





to the regular oil in your crankcase 
prevents further gum formations, 
and keeps the oil free-flowing even in 
sub-zero weather so that the motor 
spins easily to a quick start. This 
also insures immediate lubrication 
of moving parts as soon as the engine 
is started, thus eliminating undue 
friction and wear on bearings that 
lead to costly repairs. 


Get a KARBOUT-RISLONE “Tune-up” Today 
Conserve gas and oil, keep your engine 
free of power-robbing gums, save your 
battery and starting motor, insure 
quick starting and adequate engine 
lubrication by going to your electrical 
service station, garage, or car dealer 
today for a KARBOUT-RISLONE 
“Tune-up.’’ It will take only a few 
minutes and make winter driving safe, 
economical, and pleasant, 
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know about weakness. Some men are 
strong. Some see the truth, some do 
not. The strong must lend their strength 
to the weak or there will be no justice, 


and those that see the truth must make 
the blind ones see it or there will be no 
truth.” 

He went down the Gulch toward Vir- 
ginia City, disappearing soon in the 
shadows. Two days later, the hard and 
sharp wind remaining steady through 


the Gulch, Jim Williams came before 
Jeff's cabin. Weather had whipped his 
dark face red and increased the expres- 
sion of melancholy on it. 

“Scoggins said one of that road-agent 
outfit wore a buffalo coat.” 

“Lot of buffalo coats around,” Pierce 
suggested. 

“That's right.” He was about to add 
something, but studied Pierce a while 
and apparently forebore. Then he said: 
“From the description, though, I think 
I know two of those fellows. It’s Ives 
that wears a hat with a brim flopped 
down in back. The other one was 
Ketchum. No mask could cover his dog 
growl.” 

“Why didn’t Ives think to change 
his hat?” said Pierce. “I guess they’re 
getting pretty bold. They don’t care 
much.” 

“No,” said Jim Williams, “they don’t 
care much.” 
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who had trapped his beaver with 
Bridger and Carson and Sublette. He 
was here now, digging for gold, making 
the last stand of an aging man who had 
never known anything but the plains 
and hills and never wanted to know 
anything else. He had a long beard and 
untrimmed hair falling to his shoulders; 
he had a set of restless eyes and a hawk 
nose and he wore old-fashioned fringed 
buckskin still. “Have a drink, Jeff,” he 
said. “Whut’s life fer if not to have 
some fun?” 

McMurtry said, “You'll get your fun. 
Camp’s turning rotten.” 

“All camps,” said George Noon, “get 
rotten. You crowd men together. and 
they spoil. Natural way of man is to 
be alone a long time, then to come to 
settlement just to git the sulphur and 


Pierce grinned. “You talk too much, 
George.” 

“That’s whut camp does to a feller. I 
ought to be in the hills lookin’ fer sign 
and listenin’ to the owl hoot. When you 
hear an owl hoot in the hills chances 
are it ain’t an owl but a Ute givin’ sig- 
nal. Sure I talk too much. I’m gittin’ 
old and mighty soft. I should be dead.” 


H® OPENED his mouth to continue 
speaking, and closed it. One sharp, 
short sound whipped along the wind. 
George Noon lifted his head, an old 
horse smelling fire. The sound came 
again, flatting through the rumble and 
racket of the night’s rising storm. Pierce 
put down his cards. He reached out and 
dimmed the lamp’s light and took his 
gun and belt from the bed. The other 








fire. He reached the creek’s edge, hear- 
ing the splash of water ahead. The fugi- 
tive had crossed over, whereupon Pierce 
forded the creek and ran against the 
pitted, gravel-strewn edge of the Gulch. 
He heard the man fall and let out a yell 
a hundred feet before him. This was 
near another cabin; and now the owner 
of the cabin opened his door and came 
out and flung a call at Pierce. 

“Hold up there!” he shouted. “Hold 
up or I'll blaze away!” 

Pierce pulled in. “You damned fool!” 

“Pierce? I thought somebody was 
fooling with my sluice.” 

The fugitive was now lost. Pierce 
swung and walked back to Caples’ cabin 
and pushed through the gathering crowd 
of miners, into the small room. Archie 
Caples lay face down on the floor, dead 
in his own blood, both hands thrown 
ahead of him and both hands tight- 
clenched. George Noon and McMurtry 
were kneeling over Caples and McMur- 
try said, ‘““He’s got a shoelace in his left 
hand. Must’ve grabbed at the other 
fellow’s foot as he dropped.” 

“Been a hell of a fight around here.” 


Everything in the cabin had been | 


ripped loose or broken or torn apart. 


The stove stood undisturbed but its | 
chimney had been knocked down, so. 


that smoke rolled up through the place 
and made the crowding miners weep. 








Caples’ blankets were on the floor and || 
his bed tick had been opened and its. 
straw scattered. The flour barrel had’ 


This was supper hour again and fires 
burned along the Gulch floor, whipped 
bright by an unrelenting wind. Williams 


watched this sight. “Funny thing. They 
know—all those boys—what’s wrong. 
And they know how to fix what’s 
wrong.” 

“They’re not ready yet,” said Pierce. 

“No,” agreed Williams, “they’re not 
ready yet.” He gave Pierce his rather 
gentle smile, behind which the coolest 
kind of a temper lay. There was steel 
in him, there was wildness in him, cov- 
ered by his softly melancholy manner. 
This was the quality that drew Pierce 
to the man; and in turn it was that qual- 
ity that drew Williams to Pierce. They 
were both alike. Williams said, “So 
long,” and drifted away. 


[Bass cooked his supper and did up 
his dishes. He stoked the cabin stove 
and drew a burlap curtain across the 
window. The wind had risen and the 
cabin corners were shrilly singing. 
Somebody pounded on the door and 
Archie Caples announced himself and 
came in with George Noon and Mack 
Sturgis who had adjoining claims. Stur- 
gis brought a bottle of Valley Tan, 
whereupon Pierce got out his tin cup. 
They had a drink, after which Caples 


said, “I’m bound for town. Got to pick said, “Can’t open. That’s all right for George Noon had opened the door. here?” | 
up a hundred pounds of spuds.” He a hermit like you. But I’m atownman. Pierce, moving rapidly over the room, “That’s right.” f 
pulled the collar of his coat around his So’re most of the rest of the Gulch went through it with the other men fol- “Caples’?” \ 
ears and settled his hat solidly on his folks. Not right to see crooks flourish lowing. Cabin lights sparkled through “Not Caples’ hat.” i 
head. ‘“We’re going to be snowed in and good men die off.” the black and windy night and cabin “Then,” said Gallegher, “T’ll take it,’ ) 


fast one of these days. You fellows bet- 
ter be forehanded and lay in plenty of 
grub, like me.” He opened the door, slid 
quickly through, and slammed it be- 
hind him. 

Noon said, 
game?” 

Pierce dragged an army blanket off 
his bunk and spread it over the cabin’s 
small table. He brought out a deck of 
cards and a'pile of chips. Wash Mc- 
Murtry knocked and came in. “Cold 
outside,” he said, and opened his heavy 
coat. 

Noon said, “Have a drink, Wash,” and 
pushed the bottle at him. There was 
only one chair in the cabin so that when 
they settled around the table Pierce sat 
on the bunk, Noon used the chair while 
McMurtry and Mack: Sturgis used 
stovewood for seats. They fell to the 
game, idly talking. 

Noon said, “Hard winter coming. 
Leaves dropped early, antelope came 
out of the high hills sooner than usual.” 
Noon was an old-time mountain man 


“How about a poker 





“Which is DiMaggio?” 





PERRY BARLOW 





hell outen him, then to go back and be 
alone again.” 
McMurtry looked at his cards and 


Noo gave him the benefit of an old 
Indian fighter’s eyes—sharp and sun- 
faded and showing the ice and iron of 
a complete individualist. ‘Dyin’s nat- 
ural too. You make too much fuss over 
it. Whut difference does it make how a 
man dies? You fellers are all too ten- 
der.” 

McMurtry said, “Jeff’s not tender.” 

“Why now,” said Noon, “I wouldn’t 
mind havin’ him at my elbow in case 
we was jumped by twenty ’Rapahoes. 
But he’s a town man, too. Ain’t no town 
man really tough. In towns you got to 
live next to somebody. Then you got 
to think of that feller’s rights. When 
you get to thinkin’ of the other fellow’s 
rights you’re tender. I don’t think of 
nobody but me. My skin and my meat. 
Jeff looks tough, but in a pinch he’d 
risk his skin to get somebody else out 
of a hole. That ain’t bein’ tough. I 
have seen him get mad at somethin’ 
somebody did to somebody else. If he 
was tough he wouldn’t give a damn.” 


men had risen. Noon was at the door. 
“Not far off.” A third shot broke on the 
heels of his words. 


doors came open to show their yellow 
squares. Men were calling and lanterns 
began to bob up and down. There was 
a light still burning in Archie Caples’ 
cabin. Since Caples was a thrifty man 
and now had gone to Virginia City, this 
struck Pierce as odd. Ahead of him an- 
other man stirred, quite near Caples’ 
cabin. Pierce called, “Archie—that 
you?” 

There was no answer. The man faded 
into the dark and then Pierce caught 
the sudden crush of his boots against the 
frozen creek gravel. Pierce had been at 
a walk. Now he broke into a run, 
rounded Caples’ cabin and saw the door 
open. He put both hands on the door’s 
frame and looked in. What he saw 
made him turn about so swiftly that he 
struck the following George Noon head 
on. He pushed Noon aside and rushed 
downgrade, still hearing the scut-scut 
of the fleeing man ahead. Cabins stood 
all the way along the creek so that he 
had sight of the running man from time 
to time in the light beams, but dared not 


been emptied, the wood box tipped over. 
Somebody had made a rapid search for 
Caples’ hidden dust. 

There was a voice outside, saying, 
“Let me in there, boys.” 

Over in one corner lay a black dirty, 


hat. Pierce, moving through the small’! 
room, saw it and was arrested by it. He 


stood over it, knowing that it was not! 


Archie Caples’ hat. He bent down andi. 


picked it up; and turned to see Jack: 
Gallegher shouldering through the door. 
Gallegher stared at the dead Caples.. 
“Another shootin’?” 

George Noon said, 
question.” 


“Damned-fool! 


“Looks like a holdup,” said Gallegher. 


“Anybody see the fellow?” 


IGHT men crowded in this small ten-. 
by-twelve room and half a dozen) 


more looked in at the doorway, and ai — 
hundred men stood out in the dark. But), 


! 
| 
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. 
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nobody answered Gallegher. 


of a note,” he said, and then noticed the 
“You find thati 


hat in Pierce’s hand. 


and moved his arm confidently forwardi | 


“Maybe I can get an idea.” 

‘Tl keep this hat,” said Pierce. 

He saw—and all of them saw—tho 
streaky hardening of muscles on Gal) 
legher’s jaw. He flung up his head ana 
he stared at Pierce with his black an 
insolent and close-guarded eyes. Trou) 
ble went through the place like a bac 
smell, rank and stifling. Pierce met 1 
better than halfway. j 

“T can find this fellow as quick as you 
can, Jack. Maybe quicker.” 

Gallegher shrugged his shoulders. “| 
don’t care,” he said, and left the cabir: 

Noon said, “The hell he don’t care 
Know whose hat that is, Jeff?” 

“No,” said Pierce, “but I can find out! | 

George Noon grumbled. “It ain’t non: 
of your business.” 

“T liked Archie Caples.” J 

Noon turned to McMurtry and Stu 
gis. “You see? He’s tender. If hi) 








wasn’t he wouldn’t be puttin’ his neck i. 
the sling.” 
- (To be continued next week) 


Every- 
body looked at Gallegher, distrustingy — 
him and offering him no information) 
Gallegher shrugged his shoulders. “Hell! 































consider himself in the war any more 
for these three days. He neglected first 
to look the plane over carefully. He 
simply gave way to an impulse to see 
if there was anyone who might be saved. 
But entirely without his help, one, two, 
three, four men climbed out of the craft, 
pale faces dwarfed by the huge fur col- 
lars of heavy leather jackets. 

The soldier stood watching and won- 
dering what would happen next. And 
for a while the four airmen, too, stood 
speechless and surprised. Then one of 
them drew a revolver from his holster 
and pointed it at the soldier. 

The soldier felt his knees sag. Only 
now did he realize the enormity of his 
blunder. He had not reckoned with the 
possibility that these men might be 
enemies. It was so far behind the lines 
and he had never given a thought to 
forced landings. Now they were train- 
ing a gun on him and delaying his jour- 
mey heaven only knew how long, with 
every hour of his leave counting. 


THE man who held the revolver was 
the flight officer. He addressed the sol- 
dier sharply, though haltingly. He knew 
little of the soldier’s language. “How 
many hours to the frontier?” he asked. 

“The shortest way from here? Half 
a day.” 

The flight officer cursed and briefly 
conferred with his companions. Then 
he turned on the soldier again: “What’s 
in that shack?” 

“JT don’t know.” 

“Were you not on your way to it?” 

“No. I was going down to the vil- 
lage.” 

“You know nothing about 
_ shack?” 

“No.” 
“Let’s go up and have a look at it. 
- You go ahead.” 

They threaded their way to the 
shack, the soldier in the lead. They 
forced the door open and entered a 
_ stuffy, sooty room with little furniture 
except a table, a stove and a bunk. The 
‘single dusty window admitted a gray 
daylight. 

After a quick glance around, the four 
" airmen began arguing in their own lan- 
guage. 

“Nothing in here for us. Looks like 
some abandoned shepherd’s hut.” 

“We. could have done with some food. 
Tramping some twelve or fifteen miles 
through the snow, and with nothing in 
your belly to keep your spirits up!” 

“Look, what’s that?” 

In a corner, covered with a piece of 

_ dusty oilcloth, was a thick, high bundle. 
They unwrapped it and out came several 

_ pairs of skis, all good skis of various 
woods and sizes. 
; “You see?” the flight officer said tri- 
- umphantly. “This is the answer. This 
_ is worth to us more than food. With 
these we won’t need any food. We can 
be down the valley in an hour or so, if 
you haven’t altogether forgotten how to 
stand on a pair of boards.” 
“All right. But what about the sol- 
= dier?” 
_ “He comes with us. You think he 
; can’t ski? Sure he can. He’s from a 
Village near by, I believe. .. . Can you 
. ski, soldier?” ~~ 
' The soldier said he could not. 
“Those peasants are stupid. Most of 
them can’t ski, although they live in the 
__ Snow half the year.” 
“He looks after sheep, he says,” the 
: _‘flight officer explained. “Sheep don’t use 

; Skis, he says, so he never thought of 
__-using them either.” 

“I thought every child in the moun- 
tains could ski.” 
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The Prize 


Continued from page 7 


“You thought wrong. Or maybe ev- 
ery child can ski, but not all adults can. 
These mountain people turn quite stu- 
pid when they grow up.” 

The navigator, a little, lively young 
fellow, had time only for constructive 
talk. “Wouldn’t it be better,” he ad- 
dressed the flight officer, “to leave this 
spot as fast as we can without dragging 
this lump of a fellow along? On skis 
we could really make it in no time.” 

“That’s right,’’ another said. “I don’t 
see that there can be any good in 
bringing back this lummox as a prize.” 

The flight officer was reflecting. Then 
he spoke: 

“We'd be faster on skis all right, but 
we can’t try the border before it’s dark 
anyhow, and we'd have to wait here for 
several hours. We must wait for the 
night to cross in safety. So instead of 
wasting all those hours in waiting, we’d 
better leave now on foot, play safe, and 
take along this man who knows the lay 
of the land, which we don’t. Or do we? 
You,” he told his navigator, “might 
be able to locate any speck that I point 
out to you on the map when you’re sur- 
rounded by your instruments, but I 
doubt whether you can find your way 
around a tree without a drift sight. I’m 
not going to take any chances. Besides, 
it looks a lot better if we return with a 
prize.” ; 

“That’s true,’ another man _ said. 
“Looks like quite a feat, doesn’t it, to 
smash up behind the enemy lines and 
then escape with a prisoner. It may 
even get us some kind of a reward, some 
decoration or a furlough or something.” 

“Even if it’s only a big lummox like 
this one?” 

“Sure. A prize lummox, you see?” 

“All right, then.” The flight officer 
turned to the prisoner: “You will lead 
us to the frontier.” Again he unlim- 
bered the revolver he had replaced in 
his holster. “Understand?” 

The soldier understood only too well, 
judging from the look of dismay that 
appeared on his face. He was crushed. 
He understood that it was not merely 
a matter of not seeing Helena today nor 
for many days to come, but that things 
were taking a far worse course. He 
cursed his leave and the officer who had 
granted it. Later on they might even 
court-martial him, the soldier who had 
left on a three days’ leave and never 
returned. Tears of anger filled his eyes. 

They set out on their way. 


HE descent down the mountainside, 

where there were no woods, was slow 
and laborious because the snow was 
deep and a cold wind was blowing. 

“Are you sure this is the shortest 
way?” the officer asked after a while. 

The soldier stopped. “It’s not the 
shortest way,” he said in his slow way. 
“If I go the shortest way, we'll hit our 
lines. I’m going farther north, to the far 
edge of the frontier. There are hardly 
any troops there.” 

“Ts he telling the truth?” one airman 
asked. 

“TI believe so,” the officer said. “We’ve 
noticed often enough from the air that 
there was no action in that lost corner of 
the frontier except for a few patrols, It’s 
too mountainous, and near the neutral 
country, and large-scale operations are 
impossible from either side anyway.” 
Then he turned on the soldier: “Go on. 
Choose the way you want. You know 
what’s best for you now.” Again he 
toyed with his revolver for emphasis. 

This time the soldier’s tears did not 
show. They burned inside. He swal- 
lowed hard. Swallowing was all he could 
do. It put hatred into his heart, a hatred 
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“MESSLEY PAJAMAS 


Onttitt-Wegé SHIRTS 


ANY Christmas gifts turn out to 

be New Year’s resolutions. Thou- 

sands of these are Essley Shirts! W oman- 

Wise in their tailoring (by famous Troy 

craftsmen), styled by America’s foremost 

men’s fashion authority, their fine details 

of hand-workmanship, good taste and 

flawless fit make them more than merely 

“Christmas gifts” ... they are shirts that 
are re-ordered the year around! 


Although selection of colors and pat- 
terns are as wide as ever, fabrics as fine 
as usual, Essley’s price range remains the 
same... $1.69 to $2.50. 


For the name of the store nearest you, write 
to the Essley Shirt Co., Empire State Building, 
New York City. 


ESSLEY 
Meoman WMiise 


SHIRTS 


Originators TRUBENIZED* Collar 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


are cut for comfort, tailored 
for fit and styled for smartness. 
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such as he had never felt before. And 
hatred gave him warmth and strength. 
He marched on, 

“Step lively now!” the officer ordered. 

The soldier quickened his pace, and 
as he did so his back began to straighten 
and his eyes lost the haunted look of a 
trapped animal, a look composed of be- 
wilderment and dismay. 


ATE at night they had not yet crossed 

the border although the soldier had 
not slackened his pace. On the contrary 
the flight officer had had to summon him 
repeatedly to slow down or wait because 
the line was stretching too much, and 
he did not want the soldier to be too 
far ahead of him in the darkness. First 
one of the airmen, then another, then 
a third had asked to rest a while. The 
officer was just as tired, but his position 
was a strong incentive. He had insisted 
that they go on. 

Finally, the officer stopped. He had 
a haggard look as he addressed his 
guide: “We can’t tramp about all night 
without food and sleep. And we can’t 
risk falling asleep unless we are in some 
sort of a warm shelter, or we might 
never get up again. And if we can’t you 
can’t. As soon as we cross the border, 
we'll have what we want, and you too, 
plenty of food and warm clothes. And 
you'll be even better off than we, be- 
cause for you the war will be over, and 
nothing to worry about. You have noth- 
ing to lose. So better make it straight, 
and make it fast.” 

“You don’t want to meet a patrol, do 
you? Then follow me. I lead, you fol- 
low. I don’t want to meet a patrol 
either. I do my best to avoid them, but 
that’s difficult. I must be very care- 
ful.” 

The airmen began arguing among 
themselves. Lack of food and sleep and 
nervous and physical exhaustion were 
affecting their tempers. Their voices 
sounded clipped and irritable. 

“T told you so,” the navigator was bit- 
terly reproaching. ‘We shouldn’t have 
dragged this ballast along with us. We 
should have tried to make a dash for it 
on skis. This man is just giving us the 
run-around.” 

“T don’t think so. What good would 
that do him? He’s just plain dumb. 
Those mountain people! He can’t even 
stand on skis, this one! I rather think 
he’s lost the way, and doesn’t dare tell 
us for fear we might shoot him. He’s 
dumb as hell, that’s the trouble.” 

“Perhaps he’s not so dumb,” the navi- 
gator suggested. “Perhaps he’s lost the 
way on purpose. Maybe he’s as smart 
as a whip and it’s we who are dumb.” 

“That would be smart, wouldn’t it?” 
the officer scoffed. “What good would 
that do him, will you tell me?” He 
turned angrily on the soldier: “Say, per- 
haps you don’t believe that we mean 
business. .. .” He struck him a short, 
hard blow on the forehead with the butt 
of his revolver. The soldier covered his 
face with both hands and slowly went 

down on his knees, then he came up 
again, a thin streak of blood running 
down his face, a big bruise beginning 
to swell on his forehead. 

“I know you mean it,” he said in a 
dead voice, without looking at the offi- 
cer. “I swear to you that I know that 
you mean it.” 

“Then you know what’s good for your 
health. Get going.” 

They resumed their march. 

The night was clear and frosty. The 
five men were plowing their way through 
the snow, and with every mile their 
backs stooped a little more and their 
hunger increased a little and their hearts 
worked with a little more’ difficulty— 
for their strength was rapidly burning 
out with nothing to replace the lost en- 
ergy except the reserves of their minds, 
their will power and determination and 
their moral tenacity. 
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The airmen were accustomed to cold 
and snow. Freezing temperatures pre- 
vailed in their cabin when they flew at 
twenty thousand feet; they were inured 
to snow, for they belonged to an out- 
door people trained in skiing and all 
other winter sports. They were well set 
up and healthy, because only the very 
flower of youth was good enough for 
their job. But now they were without 
food, and they were not accustomed to 
that; they suffered from want of sleep. 

Sleep was, at the present moment, the 
gravest of dangers, graver than hunger, 
because it acted more quickly than hun- 
ger; and lack of food made them an 
easier prey to sleep. Every now and 
then they would flail their arms to fight 
off the sleepiness and the gripping cold. 
The temptation to sit down and rest 


“Pray to God that we won't find our 
own tracks in the snow again,” the sol- 
dier was told. “It will be the last time 
your boots leave any. What excuse have 
you now? Know where we are?” 

“All mountains look alike,” the sol- 
dier said with a vague gesture. “A range 
of mountains is like a flock of sheep. 
It’s hard to tell one from the other. See 
that hill? Let’s go up there. From there 
I’m sure I can find some landmarks that 
will guide us.” 


eee officer paled. ‘““You mean to say 
that actually you’ve lost your way? 
That you don’t know where we are?” 
“The countryside looks different at 
night, and more different still when 
there’s snow on the ground. I haven’t 
been up here for a long time. But I will 
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for just a little while was strong; but 
the instinct of self-preservation was still 
stronger, and they continued on their 
way. Sometimes they munched a hand- 
ful of snow that tasted of iron and ran 
down their throats and empty stomachs 
like an icy thread, or they chewed pine 
needles whose bitterness contracted 
their gums. 

As to the soldier, no one knew how he 
felt. No one asked, nor cared. That 
was the first mistake the airmen made. 

And in war, the first mistake is likely 
to be the last. 


AYLIGHT came late, because it was 

winter, and when it came, the four 
airmen were almost unrecognizable. 
Their faces were drawn, and they had 
grown visibly gaunt in the short span 
of time. Their lips were split, their 
eyes small and bloodshot, with lashes 
rimmed with rime. They stumbled fre- 
quently because their knees were weak 
and unsteady, and whenever they re- 
gained their feet, their hearts beat fast 
and made breathing difficult. By now 
they hated their prize, in whom they 
saw the cause of all their troubles. 

“I think we’ve been marching in cir- 
cles ail night long,” the navigator said. 
“This landscape looks familiar to me.” 


find the right way from the top of that 
hill; I know that.” 

There was nothing for the airmen to 
do but curse and give in. They could 
not let the man go alone nor did they 
want to separate on enemy ground. The 
ascent proved harder than expected. 
Sometimes they happened upon con- 
cealed gullies so filled with snow that 
they sank in to their hips. At other 
times, for no apparent reason, the snow 
was shallow and they stepped unex- 
pectedly on hard ground or on stones, 
forcing them to tread carefully lest they 
turn their ankles. It was a treacherous 
ground. 

They trudged along with extreme dif- 
ficulty, laboriously crunching the snow, 
tottering as they marched, advancing so 
slowly that they spent the whole day in 
the climb of what had seemed but a hill. 
The top had always seemed near, but 
what had seemed the top turned out to 
be only a shoulder, and once the shoul- 
der was reached, another crest appeared 
to be the top. When the top was finally 
reached, night had fallen again, for the 
sun had set early. The summit was 
dreary and wind-swept and there was 
nothing to see but darkness, for the sky 
was now overcast. 

The airmen could have lighted a big 


fire and warmed themselves, and it 
would have been all to the good if by 
so doing they had attracted somebody’s, 
anybody’s, attention. Then they would 
have been done with their hardships, 
even if it did mean spending the rest of 
their war days behind barbed wire. But 
they belonged, as we saw, to the flower 
of youth, and were proud and ambi- 
tious. On several occasions they had 
seen that the most desperate situations 
could be saved by just sticking it out, 
by clenching one’s teeth and setting 
one’s jaw. This they did. 

But because they suffered acute pain 
of body and mind, their hatred of their 
inept guide grew, grew so intense that 
they could have killed him in cold blood 
had they been accustomed to kill other- 
wise than from the air. The war was still 
too young and the men were not suffi- 
ciently hardened. Their killing had al- 
ways been done scientifically and never 
at close quarters. But their hatred was 
bitter enough to engender the wish to 
kill, the wish to be able to kill. They 
pounded their guide in the stomach a 
few times for good measure and to re- 
fresh his memory. 


HE soldier stood erect with the wind 

driving in-his face, looking out at the 
landscape below as a fresh day rose 
tardily, looking at the mountains with 
eyes that betrayed no emotion, or rec- 
ognition, or even interest—like eyes that 
look at a flock of sheep. The mountains 
looked like a gigantic flock of sheep, 
each one different yet all alike to the 
unknowing eye. 

The airmen stood beside him, faces 
in dejection, faces in sorrow, faces in 
anger, driven witless by their impotent 
rage. 

“See anything?” the officer demanded. 

“Yes.” The soldier extended an arm. 
“See that mountain? When we get on 
the other side of it, you will be able to 


see the border.” 


The officer glanced at the rising sun. 

“That means changing direction 
again,” he said. 

“Sure. We had to go a bit to the 
north in order to climb this hill,” the 
soldier explained. 

One man sat down in the snow, rest- 
ing his head on his hands, and his eye- 
lids drooped like lead. 

“Get up!” the officer cried. “Get up, 
and on our way!” 

They plodded on, floundering in the 
snow, often falling, reeling down the 
slopes, the snow coming up to their 
belts, melting with the warmth of their 
bodies and soaking them. The airmen 
were lucky to have their heavy leather 
jackets, but their boots were inadequate 
—light aviators’ boots, neither water- 
tight nor made for rough ground. 

The soldier was even worse off, but 
he did not seem to mind, he did not 
seem to labor, he plowed his way on- 
ward relentlessly, with a sort of savage 
pleasure. He had to stop repeatedly so 
that the others could catch up. Then 
he would give a quick glance over his 
shoulders at the men who were trail- 
ing behind him in sour silence, surly and 
morose. They had even stopped flail- 
ing their arms. They were as though 
stunned by fatigue and exhaustion. 

It was in the early afternoon that one 
man failed to get up from a fall. The 
officer, who was closest to the guide, no- 
ticed it after a while and ordered the 
man to get up, receiving no answer. 
Cursing, he retraced his steps and tried 
to shake the man back to his feet. 

“Let me rest for just an hour,” the 
man implored. There was nothing bold 
in his tone. of voice now. “Just for half 
an hour! Ill be all right again.” 

“Nothing doing,’ the officer said, 
shaking him by the shoulders, as the 
others stood in their tracks silent and 
motionless in an attitude of weariness 
and indifference that dismayed him. 
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man did not get up. The officer 
in to be scared. To him this lethargy 
e other men’s apathy seemed like 
r foreboding of doom. Even their 
stinct of self-preservation seemed to 
s frozen still. The day before, the air- 
en had looked upon ‘their trek as just 
other incident in their logbook, an- 
her adventure. Now they saw it from 
ifferent angle. Every sporting chance 
fading quickly; the question was 
more whether they would succeed 
re-entering their own territory, or 
nether they would be captured. Now 
had become a question of survival, 
longer of achievement. 
The officer had to call his men re- 
atedly before they pulled themselves 
gether and stumbled toward him. 
y lifted the prone man to his feet. 
‘catching sight of their prisoner 
10 was slowly approaching to help, 
sy loosed their wrath on him. They 
at him with their fists savagely and 
perately. It was the fact that they 
w they must go on that exasperated 
2m. Now they were ripe for murder. 
Wy their deeper instincts still dimly 
d them that the soldier was their big- 
st, their only hope. 
‘Listen, man,” the officer breathed 
grily. “You’re not going to see your 
ople again as long as this war lasts. 
our only chance to see them again at 
| in this world is to guide us to our 
eople as soon as you can. Or do you 
nt us all to die? You can’t be as 
mb as all that!” 
The soldier answered in a voice that 
sounded calm, “March with me. Have 
tience.” And without waiting for an 
in , he marched on. 
The airmen followed, their heads 
lirling, their knees trembling, reeling, 
swaying, hardly noticing where they 
epped, nor aware any more of their 
own pains and discomfort, hardly no- 
ticing that darkness was slowly closing 
again, that the air was growing stiller, 
ier, colder than ever before. They 
were entering the regions beyond care 
and sensation. 
The mountains, like a colossal em- 
jiment of silence, were patiently 


watching. 


HE officer in charge was at his desk” 
when the soldier reported for duty. 
“How was the wedding?” he asked 
rily. “You look as if you had a 
sand Arabian nights behind you!” 
here was no wedding,” the soldier 
said sourly. 

The officer became curious, and by 
dint of asking he wormed the whole 
story out of the soldier. 

_ “Do you know what you’re saying?” 
t = asked, half astonished, half incredu- 
us. “They just fell asleep, you say? 

id you left them? We must find them! 

hy didn’t you report that at once? We 

n't leave enemy soldiers rambling 

jout at large in our territory! Are you 


cra ? 
L “Oh, they’re not rambling .. . They 
F won't bother us any more.” 
_ “But they’re alive?” 
¥ ‘They must still be alive.” 
N Juc ging from the officer’s excitement, 
e soldier felt that he was in for trou- 
again. And he had worked so hard 
e back before his leave expired! 
= had only managed it so that the 
y of those enemy soldiers hadn’t 
| been brought up... 
| ‘Where are those men?” 
| “About two hours’from here.” 
4 patrol was ordered to leave with 
@ soldier at once. The soldier de- 
red incredible amounts of beef stew 
tg hot coffee while the patrol was be- 
picked, and soon his face lost its 
of weariness. He tramped off lust- 
| Uy, answering the harassing questions 
[ the patrol sergeant, who seemed 
itly interested in what had hap- 
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When they arrived at the spot, they | 


found the four airmen huddled to- 
gether against a tree, their bodies curled 


up in motionless sleep, their fur collars | | 


turned up over their colorless faces. 


They did not stir when their revolvers | 


were taken from them, nor was it pos- 
sible to shake them back to their feet. 
They had to be carried away on the 


soldiers’ backs and remained in stiff | 


lethargy all the way. 


5 ee following morning the soldier set 
out on his leave for the second time. 
This time the pass he carried in his 
tunic was good for a fortnight’s fur- 
lough, and his heart was swelled with 
pride because of the words of praise 
that had been spoken to him. He had 
not quite understood wherein lay the 
alleged greatness of his feat. He had 
simply come back in time, that was all. 
But he had been told that it was in- 


deed a feat to bring in singlehanded | 


so handsome a prize as a crew of highly 
trained airmen. But he hadn’t captured 
them, he had argued. However, if they 
insisted on putting it that way, it was all 
right with him, especially if that made 
it possible for him to get to Helena at 
last. 

He felt the strain of the past days in 
his bones, but he marched briskly just 
the same, for the setbacks of his first 
expedition had only increased his de- 
sire for the girl. As he approached the 
shack again, he caught himself scanning 
the sky for a plane about to land—and 
he burst into hearty laughter. He knew 
he had grown in wisdom since that last 
time: if the same thing were to happen 
again, he would quietly hide in the 
bushes until all danger was over. But 
he saw no plane. 

He entered the shack with soaring 
spirits, and all slowness and awkward- 
ness disappeared from his movements 
amid the familiar surroundings. 

He grasped a pair of skis from the 
bundle that the airmen had left open, 
stroked the hard palm of his hand over 
the wax under the runners until it 
warmed and smoothed, and left the 
shack, shutting the entrance as best he 
could. 

Then, the skis on his shoulder, he 
tramped over the top until the valley 
beyond opened up before his eyes. 
Down there was the little village, an 
agglomeration of cottages huddled to- 
gether in the snow as if to seek one an- 
other’s warmth, all gathered around the 
little church with its pointed steeple 
that gleamed in the sun. 

The soldier adjusted the toe irons on 
the skis tightly to his boots, making 
sure that each boot remained solidly in 
line without the slightest side play. 
Then he fitted each heel spring snugly 


around the heel, swiftly and expertly | 


slipping the cable into the farthest 
hitch; this assured him the strongest 


downhill pull, for a fast, straight run | 


down. Then he gripped the poles firmly 
through the loops. He was ready now. 
He stood erect and motionless, gazing 
at the dazzling sun-bathed valley below 
and at the surrounding mountains, 
scornful in their majestic silence. He 
thrust both poles into the snow and, 
arching his body, pulled away. The skis 
slid over the snow and pointed down- 
hill, close to each other, exactly paral- 
lel, one slightly advanced. As he picked 
up speed, the soldier pressed his knees 
forward, elastic and supple. His body, 
tense and balanced and pitched forward, 
began to maneuver and swing up and 
down according to the terrain, the shoul- 
ders smoothly starting the turns, the 
knees safely absorbing the shocks. 


He grinned broadly. He felt good.| | 
He hardly remembered what had hap- | 


pened. He felt young. He was strong 
again. He knew this would be the fast- 
est run he had ever made from his 
shack down to Helena. 








BOB HOPE, star of 


Paramount's musical 


screen triumph 


BS “ Lovisiana Purchase” 


“‘They’ve got me crowned and I ain’t 
King Kong, either. I’m King Hope, the 
First. Yeah, I was just crowned by that 
lovely creature up above. Sorry, sister. 


“But let’s not talk about me. Let’s talk 
about my new picture, ‘LOUISIANA 
PURCHASE.’ It’s the kind of picture I 
deserve. Or is it the kind I need? 


First, Paramount buys the greatest mu- 
sical hit Broadway has seen in years... 
and packed with jokes that get laughs 
even if I say them. 


“Then, they give ita dream cast—Zorina, 
she’s my idea of a Queen; Victor Moore, 
the Clown Prince; Irene Bordoni, who 
packs plenty of oo-la-la; one hundred 
lovely Louisiana Belles; and a million 
dollars worth of what Hollywood calls 
‘production.’ 


“‘And then, they dip the whole thing into the rainbow... and 
out comes—the grandest piece of movie magic in' Technicolor 


that ever hit the screen—’ LOUISIANA PURCHASE?’ !” 


Two More Paramount Hits Coming Your Way Soon! | 


| “Sullivan’s Travels”. .. packed with 
a million laughs and thrills! Starring 
Joel McCrea and that blonde bomber, 
Veronica Lake. Don’t miss Sullivan 
when he hits the road, flat broke—ex- 
cept for a million dollars. 


“Bahama Passage”... bringing together 
again those romantic lovers, Stirling 
Hayden and Madeleine Carroll. Madeleine 
is the worldly-wise woman who sets her 
cap for young, sun-bronzed Bahamian, 
Stirling. In Technicolor that catches the 
beauty of one of the most romantic spots 
on the globe. 
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had helped build it, because every eve 
ning he would sit out on the front steps 

with a pair of field glasses supe rvising 
each detail of construction. It made 
him unhappy to see Mr. Pegdon getting 

on so well. 

But it was obvious all along that my 
father still wanted to make friends with 
the Pegdons, and that his ‘hurt pride 
was the only thing that kept him from 
it. My mother and I hoped that sooner 


or later he would get over it. He prob- 
ably would have too, if it hadn’t been 
for the second thing. The second thing 
happened in midsummer. 

I was helping put in postholes along 
the south boundary of our land the day 
the ducks lit on Mr. Pegdon’s reservoir. 
We saw them coming in from the north, 
eight of them, flying in wedge forma- 
tion and flying high, but when they saw 
the water they banked and circled, 
and came in for the landing with their 
wings beating across the surface of the 
pond. 

My father stood there watching them, 
shading his eyes with one hand against 
the sun. “Starting south early this 
year,” he said. He pitched the posthole 
digger into the back end of the wagon. 
“How’d you like roast duck for supper, 
Davie?” 

I said I’d like it. Any time you could 
get fresh meat it was fine. We lived 
fourteen miles out of town, and it was 
a dawn-till-dark trip there and back 
in a buckboard. We only made it about 
once a month. Whenever we went to 
town we had fresh meat for a few days. 
You could hang it down the cistern in 
a bucket and it would keep fairly cool. 
The rest of the time we ate bacon and 
ham, smoked meats that would keep 
without refrigeration. 

“T’ve eaten so darned much pork,” 
my father said, “you could feed me out 
of a trough. I’ve always been very par- 
tial to roast duck. With dressing.” 


T WAS closed season, of course. The 

hunting season didn’t open until Oc- 
tober, but my father said that in that 
godforsaken country anything that 
came on your land was an act of benev- 
olence on the part of the Lord, and 
that a man was entitled to it. Strictly 
speaking, the ducks weren’t on our land, 
but they had passed over it, and that 
was approximately the same thing. 

We drove home in a hurry and left 
the team standing in the front yard. 
My father got his double-barreled shot- 
gun. I got my .22. 

We drove to within two or three hun- 
dred yards of the reservoir and hitched 
the team to a fence post, and climbed 
through the wire. My father walked 
ahead, and I followed him at about two 
paces, walking carefully so as not to 
make any noise. 

We came over the brow of the coulee 
about thirty-five yards from the water. 
The ducks were swimming around plac- 
idly, quacking and dipping their heads 
under the water occasionally after 
something to eat. They hadn’t seen us. 

“No gentleman,’ my father said, 
“would shoot at a setting duck. You 
scare them up, Davie.” 

I was apparently not a gentleman be- 
cause I tried hard enough. Shooting at 
something to eat, though, wasn’t the 
same thing as shooting at gophers, and 
I was nervous. I missed by a good two 
feet, and you could hear the drumming 
of their wings when they got up. The 
shotgun went off twice, close to my ear, 
and then the ducks were flying low and 
fast. 

Two of them didn’t fly though. 
had dropped, 


They 
clean-killed, and within 
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easy reaching distance of the shore. I 


walked across‘the dam to pick them up. 
They were fine fat mallard, and my 
father Was very pleased, as much with 


his marksmanship as with the ducks, 
but his pleasure didn’t stop him from 
pointing out something that Mr. Peg- 
don had finally done wrong. He was 
standing in the middle of the dam when 
I came back. 

“It just goes to show, Davie,” he said, 
“what mistakes a man can make when 
he’s too proud to ask advice of people 
who know.” ; 

He was talking about the dam. 

“No sluiceways,” my father said. 
“We'll get a gully washer some day and 
it'll take his dam clear to Texas.” 

He seemed mildly pleased at the 
prospect, and what he said was true 
enough. It didn’t rain often in that 


him over here thinking I might get a 
chance at him.” 
Mr. Pegdon said, “Oh.” 


HE way he said it sounded like a 

question, and it was easy to see that 
he didn’t believe what my father had 
said. I didn’t blame him. My father 
was a poor liar, and it was a poor story. 
If I’d said it I would have made it a 
rabbit instead of a coyote, because in 
that flat country nobody would go after 
a coyote with a shotgun, and if he did 
he would never get close enough to use 
it. That was apparently what Mr. Peg- 
don was thinking because he kept look- 
ing at the gun. My father shuffled his 
feet uneasily, and then it happened. 

I heard the plop, and I was afraid to 
look down, and my father was suddenly 
as stiff as though he were a memorial 








Boy with Snowballs 








country, but when it did rain it rained 
plenty. We built our dams usually with 
a floodgate and a flume arrangement 
that could take off the overflow and re- 
lieve the pressure on the dam during 
a hard rain, and Mr. Pegdon hadn’t done 
that. His was a plain earth fill scooped 
out and piled up with a team and a 
fresno, and it would wash out if water 
ever started running over the top. I 
knew all that, but my father explained 
it to me anyway. We stood there for 
maybe ten or fifteen minutes while he 
talked, and that was what caused the 
trouble. 


fe WE had got out right away it 

wouldn’t have happened. As it was 
we were only about halfway back to the 
wagon when we saw a man coming to- 
ward us through the dusk. It was Mr. 
Pegdon. 

My father said, “Give me the ducks, 
Davie, and don’t say anything. You 
can never tell about a man like that.” 

Being a newcomer, Mr. Pegdon would 
probably not know about the ducks be- 
ing an act of benevolence on the part 
of the Lord. I gave them to my father 
and he crammed them down the bib 
of his overalls. They bulged a little, 
but he was a big man, and he was wear- 
ing a jumper, and in the bad light they 
didn’t show too much. I was scared 
though. I stood there with my teeth 
chattering and looked at Mr. Pegdon. 
He had come within talking distance by 
that time. 

“I thought I heard a couple of shots 
a while ago.” 

My father waved his arm. 
coyote over 


“Saw a 
in my field and followed 
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statue in a park. He didn’t look down 
either. 

Mr. Pegdon did though. He looked 
down at what had slipped out through 
the leg of my father’s overalls. “I sup- 
pose the ducks died of fright,” he said. 
Then he turned around and walked 
away. 

My father didn’t eat much that night 
at supper. We had the ducks, with ap- 
ple stuffing, and mashed potatoes and 
gravy, and canned peas, and he hardly 
touched anything. It surprised my 
mother. 

“T thought you wanted duck,” she 
said. 

Father put his fork down. “It’s like 
eating gold,” he said. He pushed his 
plate away. “Twenty-five dollars fine 
for each bird and you expect me to en- 
joy it.” Then he told her what had 
happened that afternoon. 

My mother’s eyes were worried when 
he had finished, and it was something 
to worry about all right. It had been a 
hot, dry summer and the wheat was 
poor, and fifty dollars cash would have 
seen us through part of the winter. 

“Maybe he won’t say anything,” she 
said. 

My father shrugged his shoulders. 
“What can you expect from a dude like 
that.” 

Mother said, “Maybe if you went 
over and explained to Mr. Pegdon .. .” 

My father banged his fist on the ta- 
ble so hard that the dishes jumped. 
“And have him think I’m trying to make 
friends with him on account of a dead 
duck,” he said. “T’ll be darned if I will. 
I’d rather go to jail.” 

I had a fine picture of it in my mind— 










































my father behind bars and wearing one’) 
of the striped suits that convicts always | 
wore in pictures. It was pretty awful. 

I waited two weeks for it to happen, 
and nothing happened. And then, one: 
evening, it happened. Hi 

It got dark early that evening and the 
clouds were a solid black in the north- | 
west where they’d been gathering since 
noon. My father and I went out to tie 
things down. When we came back to) 
the house the air was heavy and oppres- 
sive, and you could hear the far-off roll 
of thunder. \ 

At nine o’clock I climbed the ladder 
to the half loft over the living room) 
where I slept, and it hadn’t started rain- | 
ing yet, but when I woke up at midnight 
there was a long, steady roaring on the 
roof, and you could almost read a paper 
by the lightning flashes. 

I got out of bed. The house was shak-. 
ing from the beat of the rain, and the 
sound of the thunder was sharp and. 
crackling. There was lamplight shining: 
on the rafters from the living room, anc 
I got down on my stomach and hookec 
my chin over the edge of the loft, look- 
ing down. My father was sitting at the 
table with his nightshirt tucked into 
pair of pants and rolling a cigarette. 

“T don’t mind going over there,” he 
said. “I don’t mind getting half drownec’ 
or struck by lightning. But what I de 
mind is what he’s going to think. I gq 
over there and he'll think I though) 
I had to do it on account of those 
ducks, and it makes me look like id 
hypocrite.” 

“TI know, Lon,” my mother said. Sho 
was standing beside him. She had he: 
hair down her back and a wrapper ove: 
her nightgown. “Think of his stock) 
though,” she said. “He won’t have any 
water for them if his dam goes out.” _ 

“All right,” my father said. “A) 
right.” He raised his voice. “Davie.” 

I said, “Yessir.” 

He looked up to where I was droop) — 
ing over the edge of the loft flooy 
“You'll fall out of there on your facc 
some day,” he said. “Get your clothe: 
on. I’m going to need all the help I ca 
get. ” . 
He had the lantern lighted, and : 
shovels and a pick leaning against thi 
door when I got downstairs. | 

It was a solid black outside, with onl! 
the bobbing light of the lantern ahea: 
of me except when the lightning flashes 
When it did flash you couldn’t see any, 
thing on account of the rain. 


| 
/ ? 


WE CLIMBED through the wire at ov 
south boundary, and a hundred yare 
farther on we saw a speck of light ahee: 
of and below us. My fathed yelled ovy 
the sound of the rain, ‘““Pegdon’s ther 
already. I didn’t give him credit fi 
having sense enough to think of it.” — 

We went on down. There were 
thousand separate streams runnii 
down the sides of the coulee, and t' 
lantern light glinted on the surface © 
the water in the reservoir. It wi 
brown-looking and foamy. Sticks ay 
tumbleweeds and sagebrush were moa: 
ing around in little whirlpools. T 
water was already lapping at the t! 
of the dam. 

We didn’t waste any time. My fath 
said, “If you feel it going, Davie, r_ 
for high ground,” and started digging. | 

There were two things we had to « 
and the second thing was the harde| 
We had to ditch it first, and then we hi 
to keep the outrushing water fre. 
widening and deepening the ditch ail 
cutting into the dam, and that was |} 
hard part. We dug our drain in '} ~ 


solid ground of the coulee bank, <) 









































when we opened it up the water came 
hrough like the midnight mail. I felt 
earth giving way beneath my feet, 
d my father stuck his shovel in the 
ch against the flow. I could hear him 
ing above the sound of the water 
the rain. 
et some rocks, Davie. 
you can find.” 
took Mr. Pegdon’s lantern and car- 
d rocks. I found some old fence posts 
a few pieces of plank, and my father 
is up to his knees in the water throw- 
x a riprap against the sides of the 
‘I lugged rocks until my legs ached. 
he rain had stopped after an hour, but 
coulee drained ten miles of coun- 
-and the flow of water kept coming. 
most got away from us a few times, 
out finally, with the rocks and the fence 
sts and the planks we had managed 
ugh sort of flume that carried the 
yater without cutting into the earth, 
and the level in back of the dam started 
dropping. 
It was getting daylight by that time. 
y father stood by the side of the ditch 
ching the water flowing through. He 
an awful-looking sight. The night- 
was hanging out of his pants and it 
the same color as the pants were, 
d he had lost his hat somewhere. 
even had mud in his hair. He was 
proud of having saved the dam, 
ough. 
He said, “I guess it’ll take care of 
elf now. Come on, Davie.” 
e hadn’t spoken to Mr. Pegdon all 
night, and he didn’t speak to him now. 
He wanted to make it perfectly clear 
that he would have done the same thing 
for anybody and that there had been no 
feeling of obligation connected with it 
as far as he was concerned. He made it 
clear all right. He made it so clear that 
‘it was almost an insult. It was a very 
eloquent silence. Mr. Pegdon had 
opened his mouth to say something 
once, and my father turned his back 
on him. He gathered up his lantern 
and his tools. After we went away he 
a look back. I didn’t look back 
*ither 


bg HALF-HOUR later I was sitting in 
the kitchen with my feet in a tub of 
hot water. I had been scrubbed with a 
Coarse towel until I had a tingly feel- 
“ing all over, and I had a comforter 
sound my shoulders. My father was 
fing across the table. He had on a 
bathrobe and he had washed the mud 
off his face. My mother was making hot 
lemonade and she had brought the 
whisky bottle from the cupboard. 
“TY expect Mr. Pegdon was grateful 
for your help,” she said. 
My father said, “I don’t know. I 
didn’t wait long enough to find out.” 
He took a big drink of whisky out of 
a ‘glass, and my mother measured a 
iblespoonful into the hot lemonade for 
me. I could see the look of disappoint- 
tt on her face, and I knew she had 
hoped the same way I had, that after 
he had helped Mr. Pegdon my father 
‘would change his mind. It is usually 
| hard to stay mad at anybody you have 
e a favor for, but it was obvious 
| that my father would never be friends 
| with Mr. Pegdon as long as he remem- 
| bered the ducks, and that would un- 
questionably be for a very long time. 
My mother had come to the end of 
| | her patience though. She had waited 
| long enough for father to get over his 
|} anger, and when he didn’t show any 
| Signs of getting over it she took matters 
| in her own hands. 
It took a week for the roads to dry 
up. When they were solid again my 
father took the big wagon into town for 
| a load of coal, and that day my mother 
| asked me to saddle old Rusty for her. 
It was unusual enough to arouse my 
gio but I didn’t ask questions. My 
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mother was looking secretive and mys- 
terious. 

I saddled the horse and brought him 
up from the barn, and when mother 
came out of the house I knew it was a 
special occasion. She had on the long 
black riding skirt, and the black coat 
that was something like a man’s coat, 


and a white stock with a pin in it, and 


the hat like a man’s derby. It made her 
look young and very pretty. Before she 
had married my father she had lived in 
Kentucky and rode horses a lot, but 
the riding habit had been packed away 
in a trunk ever since I could remember. 
She rode sidesaddle. I helped her 
mount. 

“T’m going over to the Pegdons’,” she 
said. “But don’t tell your father. This 
foolishness has gone on long enough.” 

I agreed with her, but I had no idea 
of what she meant to do about it. It 
was very hard to change my father’s 
ideas once he had his mind made up. 

“You won’t tell him, Davie?” 

“No,” I said. “Do you think I can 
maybe play with that boy over there, 
Mamma?” 

“Honey,” she said, “you can play 
with anybody you want to after I get 
back.” 

I stood there and watched her ride 
away over the flat, and tried to be hope- 
ful about it, but I still didn’t know what 
she could do, 

I found out what she had done a few 
days later. It was the first of Septem- 
ber by then, and the weather was raw 
and cold. We had our coal stored in 
the shed, and our house banked with 
earth against the coming winter. The 
sky had been heavy and overcast for 
two or three days with a thin, chilly 
rain falling. 


T WAS late in the afternoon when Mr. 

Pegdon drove into our yard. I was 
looking out the window, and I saw the 
wagon coming a half mile away. I could 
hear the creak of the wheels when it got 
closer, and the rattle and bounce when 
it came across the fireguard. It stopped 
in front of our*door. Mr. Pegdon was 
sitting hunched up on the seat with the 
collar of a sheepskin coat turned up 
high around his neck. He didn’t get 
down. 

My mother went to the door. Mr. 
Pegdon lifted his hat and I could hear 
him talking: 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Mitchell. Is 
your husband at home?” 

“Y’1l call him,” my mother said. 

My father didn’t want to go to the 
door, but he went, finally. He didn’t ask 
Mr. Pegdon to come in. He nodded his 
head and stood there on the steps not 
saying anything. 


Mr. Pegdon said, “Mitchell, I’ve got 
a horse that’s pulled up lame. I'd ap- 
preciate it very much if you could find 
time to come over and take a look at 
him.” 

My father was going to refuse. It al- 
ways made him feel good when people 
asked him for advice or help, and he 
had never refused to give it, but he 
was going to refuse this time. You 
could tell it just by looking at him. He 
had his jaw out, and he was going to 
settle things once and for all. He was 
going to tell Mr. Pegdon that he didn’t 
feel obliged in any way to do any fa- 
vors for him, and he would appreciate it 
if he would get his flea-bitten horses, 
and his wagon, and his sheepskin coat 
and himself off my fetes property 
as soon as possible. 

He had his mouth all open to say it 
when Mr. Pegdon turned around on the 
wagon seat, and something fell out of 
his coat pocket. 

It made a gentle thud when it hit the 


ground, and my father looked down. It]! 


was a duck. It was a canvas-back, and 
not a mallard, and it was only one in- 
stead of two, but it was still a duck, 
and it was still three weeks until hunt- 
ing season opened. 

Nobody said anything for a minute. 
Mr. Pegdon was trying to act as though 
he hadn’t noticed anything. My father 
closed his mouth and stood there for a 
minute looking down, thinking. 


ie WAS the duck that finally decided 
him. It removed whatever obligation 
he may have felt, and it put and 
Mr. Pegdon back on an equal footing, 
so that Mr. Pegdon’s asking for advice 
was just like anybody else asking. 

My father bent down and picked the 
duck up, and put it in the back of the 
wagon and covered it up with a gunny 
sack. 

“You have to be careful of those 
things,” he said. “I expect you had to 
kill it in self-defense, but some of the 
people around here might get some sort 
of a mistaken idea. ... If you’ll wait 
just a minute I’ll ride along over and 
take a look at that horse you men- 
tioned.” 

He turned back mto the house, and 
after a while he came out of the bed- 
room. He had his high-heeled boots, 
and the flannel shirt, and his new hat 
on. He got up on the seat beside Mr. 
Pegdon and they drove away. 

When he came back he was driving 
Mr. Pegdon’s team hitched to a buck- 
board. He left them standing in the 
yard and came into the house. He 
didn’t say anything at first. He went 
out into the kitchen and got a chair to 
stand on so he could look up on top of 
the cupboard. 

“TJ had some horse liniment up here 
some place,” he said. He moved the 
bottles around and after a while he 
found what he wanted. “Just a sprain,” 
he said. “Be all right in a few days, 
but cold weather like this a little lini- 
ment won’t do any harm.” 

He put the chair back in the corner, 
and stood there looking at the bottle, a 
little embarrassed by what he was go- 
ing to say next. Finally he said, “Peg- 
don got four of those ducks, and Mrs. 
Pegdon said that they couldn’t eat 
them all by themselves. She wanted to 
know if we’d come over there to supper 
tonight.” 

My mother said very soberly, “All 
right, Lon. If you’d like it.” 

My father was very relieved at the 
way she took it. He stopped looking at 
the bottle and got businesslike. “Davie 
can drive you over later,” he said. “T’ll 
go back and take care of that horse.” 

My mother said, ‘“That’ll be fine, Lon. 
It will give me time to change my 
dress.” 

She didn’t start smiling until my 
father had gone outside again. 
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Once she even got herself mixed up in 
a baseball game with the Homestead 
Grays, and knocked out a double and a 
single out of three trips to the plate. 

About the only thing she hasn’t done 
so far has been to get married. This is 
probably the aftereffect of an expe ri - 
ence which she went through when she 
was on tour in 1937. All at one time the 
Associated Press had her secretly mar- 
ried to Vicki Barna, the male champion; 
the United Press had her secretly mar- 
ried to Sandor Glancz, her partner; 
International News Service had her se- 
cretly married to Michele Glichman, the 
Russian champion; and in every Euro- 
pean town, the adoring citizenry greeted 
her with much winking of the eyes and 
throwing of bridal wreaths. 

What makes Ruthie click? Once she 
trained for every match like a prize- 
fighter prepared for a fight—with train- 
ing rules, road work and everything else 
thrown in. Today she doesn’t train a 
lick and obtains the same results. San- 
dor Glancz, her partner, says, “Ruth 
plays table tennis like two men.” 

It is the consensus of the experts that 
Ruth possesses the hardest forehand the 
game has ever seen. As the ball ap- 
proaches, her lithe body coils up like a 
spring. The spring uncoils with a swoosh 
of rushing air. Her feet leave the ground. 
And the ball rockets onto the table and 
off again into the far reaches of the 
neighboring atmosphere. With this fore- 
hand she has defeated every male 
champion extant, in exhibition matches. 
Sol Schiff, a former national champion, 
once said: “When Ruth winds up her 
forehand drive, I greatly lament the fact 
that I am not assisted by a shortstop, 
a second baseman, and Joe DiMaggio!” 


Good—and Graceful 


In addition to possessing the most 
devastating attack in captivity, Ruth 
also plays a defensive game that is 
amazing. She can retrieve any shot 
within thirty-five feet of the table. Fre- 
quently she has ended up in the orches- 
tra pit or the front-row boxes, after 
making impossible returns. In Bucha- 
rest in 1937, she kept a ball in play for 
one hour and thirty-five minutes—in 
the process of which she exhibited so 
much grace that she was approached 
with ecstatic offers by the manager of 
the Rumanian Ballet. 

She can put enough backspin into a 
shot to cause any return to end up at 
the exact spot from which it was served. 
She can administer enough topspin to 
cause the ball merely to dribble stu- 
pidly off her opponent’s paddle. After 
two hours of this in the 1936 Interna- 
tional Championships in Prague, Maria 
Kettnerova, the Czechoslovakian star, 
threw up her hands, wept bitterly and 
suffered a nervous breakdown in full 
view of the amazed crowd of 9,000 
people. 

For three years table tennis took Ruth 
all over the world, especially to central 
Europe, which was then the hotbed of 
table-tennis fanaticism. 

In 1936 she was playing an exhibition 
against Astrid Krebsbach before a choice 
audience of Nazi dignitaries at Baden, 
Austria. As usual, Ruth was having a 
wonderful time, smashing shots from all 
angles, and performing tricks with the 
ball that had Fraulein Krebsbach’s 
tongue hanging out after the second 
game. After each of the German girl’s 
shots, the audience would rise to its 
feet and chant, ‘Heil Hitler!” 

Ruth smiled appreciatively at this 
childish display, and happily blasted a 
few more shots past the helpless Krebs- 
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bach. Finally she drove the winning 
point home. Dead silence blanketed the 
room. Nobody moved. 

Suddenly Ruth dropped her paddle 
and walked directly up to a distin- 
guished- looking gentleman in the first 
row. “Do you play table tennis, mein 
Herr?” she asked with a ravishing smile. 
The gentleman puffed up noticeably. 
“Qh, yes,” he beamed, “I pride myself 
in being one of the finest players in Vi- 
enna.” 

“Then play with me,” said Ruth very 
audibly.* And she turned and walked 
back to the table. 

The distinguished-looking gentleman 
grew red. He sputtered and perspired. 
He looked about in helpless bewilder- 
ment. Then he climbed to his feet and 
followed Ruth obediently to the center 
of the floor. The final score was 21 to 0. 
The final shot bounced gaily off the dis- 
tinguished gentleman’s pince-nez, knock- 
ing his toupee askew in passage. 

The distinguished-looking gentleman 
was Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, little fueh- 
rer of the about-to-be-Nazified Austria. 

That same year, when she first arrived 


of the early Sam Harris era. Her mother 
was Leila Hughes, one of the great mu- 
sical-comedy stars of the prewar days. 
Consequently, Ruth’s early years were 
spent in an atmosphere resembling 
backstage at a Marx Brothers’ produc- 
tion. 

When she was about three years old, 
Ruth suddenly blossomed forth with a 
sweep of the right hand that was ter- 
rific. This was useful in eating, and in 
repelling attacks by other three-year- 
olds in near-by Central Park. Her fa- 
ther, however, interpreted it in a 
somewhat different manner. “Just look 
at the finesse of that arm movement,” 
he said fondly to his wife. “Already I 
can see her playing the Ophelia mad 
scene in Hamlet.” 

By the time she was twelve, however, 
the sweep of the right arm had become 
a deadly forehand drive on the tennis 
court atop the roof of the Aarons’ apart- 
ment house. Still Mr. Aarons did not 
give up hope. “It’s all right,” he ex- 
plained to his wife, “she’s just prac- 
ticing to play Esmeralda in The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame.” 


























in London to appear before a record 
crowd in world-famous Wembley Sta- 
dium, the girls were still playing in ugly 
tennis skirts. This was all Ruth needed. 
The next day she stepped onto the floor 
of the stadium, clad in her most cling- 
ing, contour-revealing, scarlet and blue 
slacks. The dowagers gasped, as only 
English dowagers can. The police made 
ready to close the establishment for in- 
decency. Ruth was yanked off the floor, 
and deposited on the carpet before the 
International Table Tennis Association. 
The officials thundered, they pleaded, 
they wept. But Ruth refused to take off 
the slacks. 

Finally the officials yielded and al- 
lowed play to resume. Before the end of 
that tournament, there wasn’t a skirt to 
be seen on the floor of Wembley Sta- 
dium. Every girl in the place was wear- 
ing slacks! And more than 15,000 people 
had crowded into the arena for the finals, 
mainly to observe Ruth in her scarlet- 
and-blue splendor. 

It so happens that Ruth comes by this 
flair for the dramatic honestly. She was 
born into an extremely theatrical fam- 
ily back in 1919, just about between the 
second and third acts of Dear Brutus. 
Her father was Alfred E. Aarons, pro- 
ducer, song writer and theater manager 





“I'm at Fort McClellan. Just ask for Tom” 
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But when at the age of fourteen, Ruth 
turned to table tennis and wandered in 
one day with no less than the National 
Championship in her pocket, her father 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “Well, 
maybe some day she'll be an acrobat in 
vaudeville.” 

Ruth’s rise to tennis fame was me- 
teoric. Three months after she first held 
a table-tennis paddle in her hand, this 
infant of fourteen won her first cham- 
pionship! At an age when most female 
athletes were putting away their dolls 
and conducting their first experiments 
with lipstick and boy friends, the skinny 
blond kid from New York was standing 
the best table-tennis wizards of Europe 
on their ears. 

It all came about in a very peculiar 
manner. Ruth was playing her favorite 
game of tennis up on the apartment roof 
one day, when a sudden squall of rain 
drove her inside. Just to pass the time, 
she began to play table tennis with a 
youngster named Butch, who prided 
himself on being the champion of the 
neighborhood. After Butch had disen- 
gaged himself from the aforementioned 
sweep of the Aarons right arm, he was 
champion no longer. Ruth had depos- 
ited his highness on the seat of his pants, 
to the tune of 21 to 3! 



























































After that, just out of adolescent cu- 
riosity, little 90-pound Ruth entered | 
other tournaments. She won-them all. | 
By playing hooky from school, she got’ 
herself sent to the national champion- 


ships in Cleveland. There, with shame- | {j 
ful disdain for reputation, she proceeded | wl 
to beat Jessie Purves in straight games. | 
Miss Purves had just been voted the | jy 
outstanding woman athlete of America! | 
, 
A Shock for Mr. Terentieff wi! 
As 
At Stamford, Connecticut, in 1935, | 4 
Vladimir Terentieff, the former Cornell fy 
tennis coach, happened to notice her }; 
knocking the cover off a tennis ball at J i 
the local courts. it 
“Gadzooks!” exclaimed Mr. Teren-  »| 
tieff. And from that moment on, he de- fj, 
voted himself exclusively to the cause: f j,i 
of making Ruth the world’s greatest ten- Bhar 
nis player. ss 
Ruth protested feebly for a few days § ; 
and then succumbed to Terentieff’s } 
coaching. Terentieff was already dream- J jy 
ing sweet dreams of Queen Ruth at’ a 
Newport, Rye and Forest Hills, when his: fre 
alleged protégée came up and spoke tof ,» 
him. “Goodby,” she said, “I’m going \, 
back to New York.” | i 
A tremendous shudder shook Teren- § 4 
tieff’s frame. “What for?” he thundered. bg 
“To play table tennis in a night club’ff ,,, 
for five hundred dollars a week,” said} » 
Ruth. bir 
It wasn’t until she started pisvine in} yy 
night clubs that Ruth’s glamor began’ ». 
to shine through to the outer world. \,; 
Her debut came in 1936, when herf j,; 
brother Alex (now a Hollywood pro- J .¥ 
ducer) arranged an audition for her at} jy 
the Rainbow Room. | to 
Ruth was really hot that day. She 
scooped shots out of soup plates. She} | 
made returns from the brass section 0) 
the orchestra. All she could evoke from} j; 
the cold cocktail crowd, however, was 208 it 
mild lifting of the eyebrows. “Oh, oh,’ § j,, 
said Ruth, “I’m in the wrong pew.” i i 
On the way out, she noticed a mar Ths 
jumping up and down in excitement! be 
“You were terrific!” said the man. Wi 
“I agree with you,” said Ruth, “bu: | .,, 
what’s our opinion against the rest 0% | \. 
the world?” bs 
“Nothing,” said the man, “except thar | ., 
we count. I’m John Roy, the manager *s 
At my auditions, I pay people to com br 
in and not applaud. I’ve got a contrac: te 
here ready for you to sign.” In; 
Ruth signed for one week—and stayer } , 
for ten. The second night out, a fev b 
bored males wandered in, observed Mis: tet 
Aarons in all her tawny glory, and the ti 
departed with mouths agape. The nex) the 
night the place was jammed! * 
Then Ruth wowed them at the ous iy 





coast to coast. 

Today, Ruth lives in a sumptuov’ h 
apartment in New York. From the wir’ 
dows of this apartment there has bee 
issuing lately a weird conglomeration ¢« 
sounds. In rapid succession, Ruth he 
been heard practicing voice, writir 
songs and rehearsing the Ophelia ma’ 
scene from Hamlet with a sweepir: + | 
stroke of the right arm. 

No less an authority than Franchc 
Tone has proclaimed her a potential) 
better actress than a table-tennis playe 
No less an authority than Elsie Hunti 
has proclaimed her capable of being at | 
other Hildegarde among night-club sin) _ 
ers. Only her song writing is slightly « | 
the malodorous side. q | 

Personally, we hope she sticks 
table tennis. 







































































me foreign observers again got ex- 
ited at a subsequent Communist party 
mference when it was announced that 
itvinoff was no longer a member of 
e Communist Party Central Commit- 
_I discounted this myself because 
1ew that he’d never played party 
jlitics and had only been elected to 
¢ Central Committee because he was 
oreign Commissar and that when he 
sased to be Commissar it was natural 
mnough that he withdraw from the Cen- 
ral Committee. 
As a matter of fact Litvinoff found 
his period of “retirement” the first real 
acation in thirty most strenuous years. 
[e spent two or three months in the 


f the two or three weeks he had for- 
aerly managed to snatch each year in 
rermany. He browsed around in the 
enin Institute with its magnificent li- 
rary, watched his daughter’s dancing 
lasses and son’s aviation course. And 

e told friends how pleased he was to 
2 s after all these years. But in truth 
1e was utterly bored. I was told he be- 
‘s to play chess again, which he’d 
en up twenty years ago—I mean as 
| serious game—because it distracted 
his mind from more important things. 
[ t was a time of eclipse and Litvinoff 
ust have known it, but not a time of 
jisgrace. Then the wheel of history 
urned and the blow that Stalin fore- 
aw, against which he’d tried to use 
dtvinoff if only the West had listened, 
that blow — German invasion — came 
ashing down upon Russia. As I said, 
Stalin trusted Litvinoff and, now that 
he issue was clear, he summoned Litvi- 
noff back to what perhaps is the most 
mportant diplomatic post in the world 
if today. 


_ The Man Who Wouldn't Talk 


I first met Litvinoff in October, 1919, 
n the old university town of Dorpat in 
stonia, where he came to negotiate 
eace with the Estonian government. 
[his was the first official contact since 
he peace of Brest-Litovsk between the 
: Beteviks and the Western World out- 
the Soviet Union. He was then a 
, thickset man in his early forties, 
vho spoke English fluently with a gut- 
accent. He had spent several 
ears in exile in London, where he had 
married an English wife, Ivy Low, a 
aughter of the well-known publicist, 
lorris Low, whose brother, Sir Sidney, 
fas at one time Lord Mayor of London. 
In the summer of 1918, the British 
ment in Moscow, Bruce Lockhart, was 
rested on charge of complicity in the 
ttempted murder of Lenin. Litvinoff 
s arrested and ultimately exchanged 
or Mr. Lockhart. It was perhaps sig- 
ificant that he was met at the Estonian 
order by the British high commis- 
oner, Col. Tallents, whose influence 
as extremely great in Latvia and Es- 
nia. Litvinoff refused to talk to him 
nd was equally reserved with foreign 
frespondents, including six or seven 
epresentatives of American newspa- 
ts. He not only declined to talk with 
; but said it was useless to forward to 
foscow the request of “bourgeois re- 
ters” to enter the Soviet Union. __ 
A fortunate accident enabled me to 
arn his plans. On the boat from Fin- 
nd to Estonia I had met a Dutchman, 
+d consul in Estonia, who greatly 
veted a flashy coat I was wearing, 
hich he wished to exchange for a more 
aluable but less showy fur-lined coat 
f his own. In order to persuade me, 
le related a most interesting conversa- 
ion he had had with Litvinoff in Dor- 


icasian resort of Kislovodsk instead _ 
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He Who Got Slapped 
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pat. He spoke Russian fluently and 
although the purpose of his interview 
was to obtain the release of some Dutch 
citizens detained in Russia, he found 
that Litvinoff was willing to talk freely 
of his plans and had even asked the 
Dutchman’s advice about the journey 
to Stockholm and other points farther 
west. 
Litvinoff's First Triumph 


There was nothing particularly con- 
fidential in all this, but it was certainly 
news, and not only gave me a good 
story for my paper but was most wel- 
come information to Col. Tallents, an 
old friend of mine, who was so pleased 
that he drove me down in his car to 
Riga and invited me to stay with his 
mission. I may add that the Soviet- 
Estonian negotiations were successful 
—Litvinoff’s first diplomatic triumph— 
and that when they were finished a 
month or so later he did move onward 
to Stockholm and points west. 


Litvinoff has little time for hobbies 


or amusements, as he rarely works less 
than fourteen hours a day. For several 
years after appointment as Foreign 
Commissar, he occupied a modest little 
apartment in what formerly had been 
the steward’s office of the great mansion 
in Spiridonovka Street, Moscow, which 
was used as a guest house for distin- 
guished visitors and for big Foreign Of- 
fice receptions. Here he lived in four 
small rooms with his wife and son and 
daughter. Madame Litvinoff has writ- 
ten several books in English and Rus- 
sian, notably a Russian novel about the 
“homeless children,” which was trans- 
lated and, I think, made the subject of 
a motion picture. More recently, she 
has devoted most of her time to the 
teaching of “basic English,” a system 
invented by a Cambridge professor by 
which pupils learn a thousand essential 
words, mostly nouns and adjectives, and 
aré able to speak passably in less than 
three months. 

The former correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian in Russia, Arthur 
Ransome, who knew Litvinoff very well, 
once informed me that the heart trouble 
from which he suffers was caused by the 
strain of a most daring adventure during 
the first abortive revolution. Litvinoff, 
it seems, was engaged in smuggling arms 
into Russia and found himself in a train 
one bitter winter night approaching the 
Russo-German frontier with a con- 
signment of small automatic pistols 
concealed in the lining of his fur coat. Al- 
most at the last minute, he was warned 
that the Czarist police were awaiting 
him, and as the train slowed down he 
leaped off into the snow with his precious 
but deadly contraband. He rolled over 
into the ditch, but the deep snow saved 
him from injury. He made his way 
through a neighboring wood unnoticed 
and for the next two nights tramped the 
forest in zero weather, hiding by day- 
time in an empty hut, without food or 
warmth. At last he reached a village 
on Russian soil where a group of revolu- 
tionaries found him more dead than 
alive from cold and hunger. 

Ransome told me Litvinoff was one of 
the greediest men he had ever met—the 
only one, he said, who could outeat the 
famous singer Chaliapin at a sitting. 
Of course, that was twenty years ago, or 
more, and Ransome added: “You see, 
Maxim Maximovich used to get so bur- 
ied in work that he’d forget all about 
food for twenty-four hours or more, and 
then come forth like a lion yelling for 
nourishment. His favorite food was ge- 
fuellte fish and wiener schnitzel but un- 
like Chaliapin he was most abstemious 


toward alcohol and I never saw him take 
more than a single nip of vodka and a 
glass of beer or wine. I asked him once 
whether the idea of kosher food af- 
fected him any more. For a moment he 
looked indignant then smiled and said, 
‘Arthur, you know I’m a Bolshevik but, 
nevertheless, I still prefer Jewish cooking 
to anything Paris can offer.’ He also de- 
voured quantities of pickled cucumbers 
but didn’t much like blinis (pancakes) 
with caviar and sour cream, which Cha- 
liapin adored, like all Russians.” 

I didn’t know Litvinoff well until much 
later when perhaps he was on a diet for 
heart trouble. Anyway, I wondered how 
he remained so chubby, considering how 
little he ate, although his wife once told 
me that part of his regime was to take 
several small meals or snacks through- 
out the day instead of one or two heavy 
meals, which perhaps is the answer. To 
the best of my knowledge I have never 
seen him drink alcohol, and guests at 
Soviet official receptions often remarked 
that he only touched the champagne glass 
to his lips when drinking formal toasts. 

Perhaps owing to his long stay in Eng- 
land, Litvinoff was one of the first vet- 
eran Bolsheviks to abandon the Russian 
blouse or coilarless shirt with breeches 
and high boots, which in the early days 
of the revolution was almost conven- 
tional dress for Bolshevik leaders and 
which Stalin still retains. Litvinoff pre- 
fers an ordinary business suit with white 
collar and dark tie and, to tell the honest 
truth, looks very much like a New York 
businessman in the fur or garment trade. 
Not dressy nor flossy, but neat. 

Litvinoff was born in the Jewish mid- 
dle-bourgeois class and received a good 
education, which he completed by 
studies in Germany and England. He 
speaks German, English and French as 
well as Russian, but in all four his gut- 
tural accent is evident. He is a sound 
but not inspiring speaker, makes few 
gestures, has no oratorical tricks, and 
refers frequently to notes. He is logical 
and tenacious, but is apt to rouse an- 
tagonism by a certain brusqueness of 
manner. He does not, I think, like re- 
porters; at least, he showed no great 
signs of such affection in Moscow, al- 
though my colleagues in Geneva and 
other European centers have declared 
that he was often willing to receive them 
when he had something of interest to 
say and always said it clearly and to the 
point. With me, he sometimes agreed 
to talk “off the record,” but he never 
told me much and was very skillful in 
evading awkward questions. 


That “Recognition” Frost 


Litvinoff was given a cordial recep- 
tion in Washington in 1933 when he 
came to negotiate terms of America’s 
recognition of Russia, but the success 
of his negotiations was somewhat jeop- 
ardized by an incautious remark he had 
made in Paris that “all outstanding 
points at issue between the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. could be settled in half an 
hour’s conversation.” The American Ad- 
ministration had no such facile theories, 
and there followed ten or twelve days of 
as shrewd and stubborn a horse trade as 
history can record. 

A point of especial difficulty was the 
exact status of the Comintern (Com- 
munist International) and its relation 
(a) to the Kremlin and Soviet govern- 
ment, (b) to Communist parties abroad. 
It was easy for Litvinoff to say with a 
wave of the hand that the Comintern had 
nothing whatever to do with the Soviet 
government, but the authorities in 
Washington were not slow to reply ‘that 
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What is your home like? Does it con- 
tain worth-while books that give you 
and your family stimulating contact with 
great minds, or does the sum total of 
your resources for reading consist of 
current novels or the daily newspaper 
—interesting today but of no value 
as mental stimulation or information 
tomorrow? 

We all want our homes to be real 
homes, warm and hearty, where the 
latch string of welcome is prominently 
displayed, a place where our friends 
will want to come and return again and 
again. To make our homes attractive 
and to draw about us interesting and 
entertaining friends, we too, must be 
interesting and entertaining. 

Dr. Eliot, America’s greatest educator, 
and for forty years President of Harvard 
University, chose for his Harvard Classics, 
the texts that are the backbone of college 
training. Enlightenment, stimulation, a 
release from reality, an ability to soar 
to new heights of thought, explore new 
worlds of interest and experience new 
realms of enjoyment are in store for 
those who own 


Dr. Fliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 


of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) 


The famous little book, ‘Fifteen 
Minutes a Day,” furnishes you with 
full information about The Harvard 
Classics. It gives Dr. Eliot's own 
plan of reading—is packed with 
heipful, practical information! It 
also contains “Men Behind the 
Classics," dramatic biographies of 
men whose immortal writings op- 
pear in The Harvard Classics. This 
book is beautifully illustrated and 
isa gem of literature. l!isa welcome 
addition to any library It will be 
sent you free, postpaid and without 
obligation. Simply fill and mail 
the coupon below. 
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the Communist or Bolshevik party—of 
the U.S.S.R. appeared to be in full con- 
trol of both Soviet government and 
Comintern, and that, therefore, the two 
latter organizations were like the right 
and left arms of one body, directed by a 
single head. 

Reluctantly, Litvinoff gave pledges on 
this point, which later were not fully 
kept, in the opinion of the Washington 
Administration, which issued more than 
one sharp protest on the subject in the 
summer of 1935 and on other occasions. 
This factor contributed no little to the 
coolness which subsequently ensued be- 
tween Washington and Moscow, al- 
though there were other reasons. 

One of them, I think, was the reckless 
way in which certain senators and others 
who had advocated recognition of the 
U.S.S.R. and Soviet-American rap- 
prochement generally talked about cred- 
its which the United States might be 
willing to advance for trade with 
U.S.S.R. In one case particularly the 
fantastic figure of $500,000,000 was men- 
tioned as an immediate possibility. I am 
sure that the Russians thus were led to 
entertain most exaggerated hopes and 
their disappointment, when they dis- 
covered that business must be done on 
more practical and cautious lines, did 
much to mar the prospects of friendly 
association and collaboration between 
the two countries. 

Afterward, the treason trials and the 
“purge” alienated American opinion still 
further, even in circles which had hith- 
erto been favorable to the U.S.S.R. It 
has also been suggested in some quarters 
that Litvinoff made a mistake in leaving 
Washington almost immediately after 
the signature of the Russo-American 
agreement in December, 1933, because 


at the pictures and Miss Keyes, and 
said: ‘Mr. DeMille should see you!” 

Evelyn smiled, beautifully. 

Her own personal guardian angel took 
things in hand. When the great De- 
Mille was confronted with the blond 
innocence and obvious good breeding 
of The Pride of Atlanta, he beamed, 
motioned her to a chair, and gazed at 
her for some five minutes. He inquired 
about her background, and took her 
statement that she had had no acting 
experience all in his stride. 

While answering a question Keyes 
used one of her lovely hands to demon- 
strate a point. Waving a flipper in the 
California air, she naturally exposed 
the fact that she wore nothing, neither 
pale pink nor violent red, on her nails. 
Mr. DeMille blanched, looked for a 
halo above Evelyn’s head, and reached 
into his right-hand top drawer for a 
contract. 

Evelyn became the first person The 
Master had signed personally for al- 
most a decade. Not because she could 
act. Not because she had beauty. But 
because she didn’t wear nail polish! 


The Overlooked Detail 


But, there was a little item that had 
been overlooked. A movie star has to 
act. And she couldn’t. Furthermore, 
she couldn’t walk properly, or wear 
clothes properly, or use her hands, or 
smile Hollywood smiles. She didn’t 
know what a camera looked like, much 
less what to do in front of one. 

She was just a sweet, simple, rather 
lovely person of nineteen. 

The little nonacting item was soon 
forcibly brought to her attention. She 
discovered there is a long and arduous 
routine, guaranteed to make an actress 
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he wanted, people declared, to capitalize 
his diplomatic success elsewhere, and 
would have been wiser to stay and dis- 
cuss fully and in detail various minor 
points, especially in regard to trade and 
credits. 

Nine months later, the Soviet Union 
entered the League of Nations, and for 
several years to come Litvinoff fought 
an uphill fight against the statesmen of 
western Europe on behalf of collective 
security against the danger of Fascism. 
Once or twice his efforts seemed crowned 
with success, but always the League, led 
by Britain and France, gave little more 
than lip service to action against the 
aggressors. 





“MacLean substituting for Maguire” 





The failure of sanctions against Italy 
in the Abyssinian campaign and the 
farce of “nonintervention” in Spain 
showed how the cards were stacked. 
Nevertheless, Litvinoff won a steadily 
growing reputation as a clear and reso- 
lute debater and as a shrewd and com- 
petent statesman. Whenever he spoke 
the assembly hall was crowded and his 
words very widely reported. Perhaps 
his greatest speech at Geneva was a 
fruitless attempt to convince the French 
and British delegates that Russia would 
adhere with all its influence, and force 
of arms if need be, to its pledge to aid 
Czechoslovakia. Litvinoff spoke in vain 
and the Munich betrayal followed. 


TONY BARLOW 


Atlanta Belle 
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out of anyone with a mentality over 
that of a six-year-old. It takes about a 
year and includes dancing, speech, dra- 
matic and posing lessons. 

Keyes discovered that being a star 
isn’t all champagne and silver fox. There 
were things a person had to know, like 
reading lines and such, which had to be 
learned by hard labor. That wasn’t what 
she had planned. She was just about as 
enthusiastic as a man with a hang-over 
riding a locomotive. She already knew 
what she would do in the presence of 
thousands of adoring fans, of course, 
but nobody seemed to care. 

These mental gyrations were coupled 
with the studio’s handing her a script 
and telling her to be on the set at seven- 
thirty the next day. She felt her first 
twinge of fear. “Be on the set,” they’d 
said. That implied she had to act. But 
she couldn’t. Around her would be peo- 
ple who could. Everyone else would 
know his business. The other players, 
the script girl, the electricians, and the 
rest of them. Only she wouldn’t. Be- 
cause of her miraculous contract, too, 
they would all be watching her. 

The result was that she froze com- 
pletely. Her first pictures were fright- 
ful. But you probably didn’t see them. 
Hollywood makes some B productions 
that even the double-feature men hide. 

Off the set, Evelyn wasn’t showing 
much sense either. 

Mr. DeMille had hired her because 
she was unspoiled, beautiful, femi- 
nine and sweet. Then Evelyn discov- 
ered slacks. They were comfortable so 
she wore them, plus a tweed jacket. 
What was worse, she sported this out- 
fit in front of her boss. When she came 
into his office, she looked about as 
feminine as Primo Carnera.’ 

They tried to tell her, the men in the 


DeMille unit. Slowly, in words of one 
syllable, they gave her the priceless in- 
formation that producers cast pictures 
from memory and that her clothes were 
leaving an extremely bad portrait in the 
mind of The Master. But Evelyn 
couldn’t get the angle. She was com- 
fortable. She wore slacks. 

That first year, she was probably the 
most baffled creature in Hollywood. Life 
was an almost endless succession of 
lessons. The Routine was jn full swing, 
and her brain was a madhouse. Added 
to all the names she had to keep straight 
and her terror whenever she stepped on 
a set, there were appointments to keep 
(and no one ever keeps an appointment 
in Atlanta!), and things to learn, far into 
the night. 

She was rescued from complete in- 
sanity and cinema suicide by being bor- 
rowed for Gone with the Wind. She 
played Scarlett’s sister, Suellen, and for 
the first time she began to see what the 
score was. Out on the Selznick lot, she 
wasn’t DeMille’s motion-picture dar- 
ling. She was only a pretty girl who had 
a few lines in an important story. The 
producers had other worries besides 
Evelyn Keyes’ performance. There was 
a gal named Leigh and a guy named 
Gable and a production which was run- 
ning into millions. 

Because nothing was expected of her 
that any normally intelligent female 
couldn’t do, she began to look about and 
get her bearings. She was smart enough 
to watch the shooting. She took mental 
notes of the acting tricks the stars used, 
and practiced them when she got home 
at night. She listened to the director 
and finally saw why he did what he did. 
She noticed that restraint carries much 
more weight in the picture business 
than any amount of scenery chewing. 






























































The Soviet Union won’t forget the 
humiliation of Munich, when it was) 
ignored and not even consulted while 
the French diplomats spread for wee 
slimy stories about the Soviet Union’ 
unwillingness to fight, with the insinua | 
tion that France, as Russia’s virtue 1, 
ally, had inside knowledge on the sub-) % 
ject. k 
Nor will Litvinoff forget that climax, 
of a long series of slights and i re 
trigues at Geneva and its effect on his 
personal fortunes. He remembers the! 

ci | 
iif 
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disarmament-conference swindle anc 
what Simon did to the League’s attemp 
to check Japan in Manchuria; hoy 
Hoare and Laval sold Abyssinia dow 
the river with Chamberlain’s approval 
how the latter pronounced Abyssinia’), 
epitaph—in short, the whole sorry tale o, 
appeasement that led to war. 
Here, I think, is perhaps the mos i 
important side of Litvinoff’s appoi Hf 
ment to Washington—he will have no 

truck with any who still may dream o a 
red 
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“reasonable peace” with Hitler. Lik 
a wise old hound he can scent their “ 
herrings” and foxy ways, and has nea 
shown himself backward in sayin: 
bluntly what he knows. ; 

The recent reception at the Sovie 
embassy, November 7th, anniversar 
of the Soviet National Birthday, gav 
ample proof of American sympathy fe! 
Russia’s stubborn resistance. Litvinoi) 
will appreciate that sympathy and i 
capable of understanding America 
sentiment and of smoothing out difficul 
ties in the path of mutual co-operation 
He has grown and mellowed with ex 
perience, and his profound knowledge 
men and events in prewar Europ 
should be of utmost value not only dun} 
ing the war, but in framing the peace I 
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Evelyn Keyes began to learn her tradi 

She became aware how the really bi 
shots behave. There wasn’t any print 
donna, and “star,” about Vivien Leigy 
for example. She was natural a | 
worked like a dog. And Gable was “ony 
of the boys.” 

A great light broke. Evelyn at F 
saw that she had to learn a great del 
about acting, and that she could — 
herself, admit that she knew very litt 
about pictures, and gentlemen wou 
still stand up when she came into) 
room. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
And Then It Was Easy | 
Evelyn not only became a good ef 
tress by studying like a young fool 1 
three years, but threw away the fez | 
inspired pretense and started bei 
herself. 
Since then, she’s made some of 1) 
most painful pictures to come out | 
Hollywood. She knew they were pai 
ful When they were shown in the 7 
jection room. But, as she continued!) 
study, she could:see a scene or two tl) 
were good. That was enough. 
Finally she was given, a real bre 
She was signed by Columbia and cast 
the young sister in The Lady in Q 
tion. She almost danced that part, <4 
she was very good. - 
Since then, she has held her own w | 
the best. With Robert Montgome: 
Claude Rains, and Edward Every 
Horton in Here Comes Mr. Jordan, ¢/ 
with Ida Lupino, Louis Hayward, :/ 
Elsa Lanchester in Ladies in Reti’ 
ment. Right now she is in Martin Eds 
with Glenn Ford. 
But even with these credits, 
much less the “star” than she was f'! 
years ago. She’s a good gal. And 1 
is really only the beginning! 
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ed significantly, “I want you to leave 
rson and Armour alone. That’s or- 
. You're supposed to be running the 
tio department. That’s all. And 
uu keep on messing up my organiza- 
, there's going to be trouble. I've 
ice this morning, because I know 
you feel. But next time anything 
this happens, I’ll climb your frame! 
mite...” 

sip was staring dreamily at the car- 
Tony looked at him sharply. “I 
ed you if you got what I said?” he 
ed, sharply. 

2?” said Skip coming quickly 
k. “Oh, yes, sir.” 

ony looked at him dubiously. ‘Well, 


” 


at you remember it! 


9ened was not his fault. He did not 
sntionally disobey Tony’s orders. It 
ast that he was constitutionally 
ble to drop a problem, once it was 
ily fixed in his mind. And this one 
in there to stay. The idea of those 
-four extra assembly stations was 
horrible to accept with equanimity; 
he proposed to do something about 
And if whoever had set the bulldog 
as a symbol for tenacity had seen 
» first, the poor hound wouldn’t have 
da chance! ...So Skip continued to 
over the rivets all that day, dili- 
tly searching for an out.... 


MARLIN and Van Weigan, the 
srsonnel manager, were leaving by 
ie for an inspection trip to Western’s 
g new bomber plant in Indiana, that 
yening; so, after work, Skip drove 
ony’s daughter, Henrietta Marlin, to 
airport to see them off. After they’d 
red the plane away, and were headed 
k to town from the airport, Henri- 
a suggested a show, and Skip mood- 
agreed to take her. They went into 
theater at seven, and sat through 
at reels of a Western, a cartoon and 
ewsreel. It was a hot summer eve- 
ing; and Skip, having put in a hard 
y’s work at the plant, was half asleep 
the end of the horse opera. And as 
‘entered the second feature—an opus 
aving to do with the villainies of a gang 

nister English crooks, photographed 
ost entirely in an impenetrable fog 
the chimney-potted atmosphere of 
i-century London—he was brooding 
e thanklessness of being a produc- 
In man, and creating pictures in his 
lind of the inside of the YP’s tail boom, 
the offendingly inaccessible rivets. 
he next thing he remembered was 
ail boom turning into a twelve-foot 
pth of stovepipe, in one end of which 
managed to get his head stuck. He 
a long fishpole in his hand, and with 
was trying to stab a very large and 
erent gnat, whose face was that of 
Ryerson, the factory super... 
that time, Henrietta jabbed him 
ently with her elbow, whispering, 
kip! Wake up! You’re making funny 

es! ...” And he sat up suddenly 
inked at the screen... . And there 
‘ge and for all the world to see— 
the solution to his difficulties. . . 
he of the crooks, a large and villain- 
looking man in 19th-century Eng- 
ostume, was engaged in stuffing a 
|and very miserable little boy—ap- 
tly his stooge in crime—into the 
op of a 19th-century chimney!... 

kip sat up straight. “Ha!” he said 
umphantly. “Ha!” 

What’s the matter?” asked Henri- 


“Nothir g,” said Skip. “I just wonder, 
‘imes, why I’m the only guy around 
mill with any imagination.” 


said for Skip that what hap- 
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Skip spent the next morning away 
from the plant. His whereabouts were a 
mystery until, during the noon lunch 
hour, he turned up at the main gate with 
one Johnny Kines, the twelve-year-old 
son of a neighbor of his, and asked the 
head watchman, Jake Keeley, for a fac- 
tory pass. 

“What for?” growled Jake, observing 
Johnny critically. 


“Young friend of mine,” said Skip re- 


assuringly. “He wants to see the plant. 
Perfectly okay, Jake. I'll vouch for 
him.” 


Jake said later that he didn’t under- 
stand just why he let them in. Visitors 
to the plant are not admitted to Western 
without authority from the front office. 
But, for some reason or another—it was 
probably Skip’s hypnotic eye—he gave 
them a pass, and Skip and the boy 
walked down the main aisle to the final 
assembly linés where the YP-481 was 
put together. The plant, of course, was 
deserted for the lunch hour. 

Skip paused by the tail-boom assem- 
bly jigs. “Remember what I told you?” 
he asked Johnny. 

“Sure,” said the boy. “It’s a cinch. I 
just hold the old bar on the old rivet 
hard as I can, and then yell ‘shoot.’ ” 

Skip was struck by a momentary 
doubt. He frowned. “I wish I could 
have had you practice a couple of times 
on something besides real parts,” he 
said. “Be sure and hold it straight, and 
remember it'll try to jump around all 
over the place when I shoot the air to 
the hammer.” 

“When do I get my dollar?” asked 
Johnny practically. 

“Just as soon as we get out of here,” 
said Skip. “Now, hurry up and get in 
that boom.” 

The YP-481 is a bimotored intercep- 
tor-pursuit. She’s good for five hundred, 
climbs to thirty thousand a lot faster 
than is comfortable for her pilot, and, 
all in all, is the latest and best thing in 
fighters. Her wings are short—almost 
stumpy—and practically an equilateral 
triangle in shape; and set into each of 
them is a big engine nacelle that carries 
a 1,200-horsepower radial. The pilot’s 
compartment is hung between the en- 
gine nacelles, and juts well forward for 
purposes of good visibility, and to ac- 
commodate all the assorted pieces of 
shootin’ hardware the ship carries... . 
Back from each engine nacelle sweeps 
a slim, torpedolike tail boom, to the 
end of which one end of the double tail 
surfaces is fastened. 

One of these tail booms lay almost 
completed in its cagelike steel assembly 
jig. Two of the four sections in which 
it was built were already riveted to- 
gether, but the two after-sections—the 
one where the 5/16” rivets had to be 
substituted for the dural screws—were 
unriveted. . . . Skip handed Johnny a 
bucking bar, and indicated the hollow 
end of the tubular boom. 

“Take this bar,” he said, “and crawl 
back toward the tail until you see a 
circle of holes with daylight shining 
through from the outside. Then yell, 
and I'll feed a rivet in to you.” 

He boosted the boy into the boom, 
rammed him well home, as far as he 
could reach, and waited. There was the 
sound of scrabbling and thumping. Then 
a muffled voice said, “I’m back here.” 

“Swell!” said Skip. He secured a 
rivet from a box on the bench, picked 
up an air hammer, inspected its set, and 
shoved the shank of the rivet through 
one of the holes, “Can you see that?” 
he yelled. 

“Sure,” said Johnny. “It’s right along- 
side my ear.’ 


“Okay. Back up a little, and put your 
bar on it.” 

Skip felt the pressure of the bucking 
bar against the rivet. “Okay?” he yelled. 
“Then hang on tight. And be sure you’re 
on it straight.” He pressed the button 
on the gun, and its boiler-works chatter 
suddenly split the silence of the de- 
serted assembly floor. Immediately a 
yell of terror came from inside the 
boom. 

“What’s the matter?” called Skip. 

“Gee. You didn’t tell me it was going 
to make a noise like that. I’m durn’ 
near deaf.” 

“Don’t be a cream puff,” 
“How does the rivet look?” 

There was a brief silence. 
doubtfully, “It’s not bad. 
crooked, though.” 

“That’s because you weren’t on it 
straight,” said Skip. “Let’s try another 
one. And be sure you’re on it straight.” 

By the time the five-minute whistle 
blew, Skip had driven ten rivets, and he 
and Johnny were working together like 
a seasoned team. The men started 
drifting back, still eating their desserts 
and gassing; and when the work whistle 
blew Skip had quite a little group 
around him. 

Mel Thatcher, the final-assembly 
foreman, sholldered his way through it 
to see what was going on, and stopped 
open-mouthed, when he saw Skip ap- 
parently driving rivets against abso- 
lutely nothing. . . . After a moment, he 
gulped. ‘Who in the name of Jed have 
you got in there?” he demanded. “And 
how are you going to get him out?” 


said Skip. 


Then, 
It’s a little 


Skip grinned, blimped his gun, and set 


another rivet. “Slick, isn’t it? And they 
telling me we’d have to build booms in 
six parts! ... Wait till Ryerson sees 
this:v...7’ 

“But what’s in there?” Mel insisted. 

“A kid,” said Skip. “I’m surprised 
they didn’t think of it before. Go get 
Ryerson down here, will you? I want 
to catch the look on his face when he 
sees this! .. .” 


KIP was a salesman. Most of us at 
Western knew this; so that when he 
approached us with one of his schemes 
we had the tendency to back off and 
examine it with more than ordinary 
care. But we always listened to him, 
because the kid knew the airplane busi- 
ness; and he had an uncanny knack of 
coming up with ideas that sounded com- 
pletely haywire, but which, when you 
tried them out, worked like a charm. 
When one of his ideas was bad, though, 
it was horrid, and disaster inevitably re- 
sulted, so that if you played along with 
him on one, you always had the same 
feeling you had when you shoot your 
last buck on a blind stud hand. 
Particularly, since the kid was always 
equally enthusiastic and certain about 
his schemes whether they were good or 
bad, and equally persistent. . . 


So sold Ryerson on hiring kids as 


riveters. Ryerson, at first, wouldn’t 
hear of it. Kids in an airplane factory! 
Impossible! They’d get hurt. ete 


mess things up. They’d ruin material. . . 
And he was substantiated in this even 
before Skip got Johnny Kines out of the 
boom after the first demonstration. 
Johnny came off a rivet while Skip 
was showing Ryerson how easy it was, 
and Skip shoved his rivet-set clear 
through the skin-plating. . . . He talked 
his way out of that by saying that the 
boy hadn’t even seen a rivet until ten 
that morning; and that any boy who was 
hired as a riveter would have to go 
through Western’s riveters’ school, just 
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Future Hold for Me? 


OU ask yourself that question many 
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pondering over it! An unpaid bill 
may loom before you! But worry will 
never help—it will never bring you the 
money you need. 


First you must realize that even though 
you have no experience there is a way—a 
very pleasant way—for you to make money 
at home. Thousands of busy girls and 
women are making extra dollars in their 
spare moments. They are members of the 
Pin Money Club—a friendly, money- 
making Club. 
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like anyone else. Which seemed_plausi- 
ble. So, with one eye on the hundred 
thousand bucks’ retooling cost it would 
save the company, Ryerson gave in and 
signed an employment: requisition for 
sixteen kids—one for each YP-481 line 
—to be trained as riveters. And he even 
had the grace grudgingly to pat Skip on 
the back for thinking of the idea. 

Even so, the thing couldn't have hap- 
pened if Van Weigan had been there. 
Van knew his stuff; and he’d have seen 
what was wrong with the picture the 
moment he read the employees’ requisi- 
tion. But Van was at the Indiana plant 
—with Tony; and Walter Timmons was 
holding down Personnel. Not that Wal- 
ter wasn’t okay. He was. But he’d been 
hired out of the personnel office of a 
movie studio; and he didn’t know beans 
about the airplane business. Also, he 
was young, new on his job and anxious 
to please. And Ryerson and Skip were, 
after all, by way of being big shots. He 
undoubtedly supposed they knew what 
they were doing... . 

And so, the next morning, sixteen kids 
—handpicked for size and intelligence 
by Skip and Johnny Kines—started in 
at the riveters’ school to learn their 
trade. 

That was at eight in the morning. By 
ten, the fun had started. It was late in 
August, a steaming, sultry summer’s 
day. Skip, in his shirt sleeves, was going 
over schedules in the production office 
and alternately congratulating himself 
on having thought his way out of a nasty 
situation, and wondering—with just a 
touch of apprehension—what Tony 
would say to him when he got back from 
Indiana, the following week, and found 
he’d disobeyed orders. He’d just about 
persuaded himself that, when Tony 
found everything running smoothly, 
he’d accept the fait accompli and say 
nothing, when the phone rang. It was 
Timmons, in Personnel. He wanted to 
see Skip right away. 


OSs Skip was a department head, 
and had routine business dealing with 
Personnel on raises, hirings, firings and 
such, he had no inkling that anything 
was wrong. So he went down there whis- 
tling. He found Ryerson sitting by the 
window in Van’s private office, looking 
hot and uncomfortable. Timmons him- 
self was sitting nervously forward in his 
chair, fanning himself with a large ma- 
nila envelope. He was a small man— 
very young—who wore glasses, looked 
perpetually harried, and was constantly 
clearing his throat. 

“Good morning, Mr. Smith,” he said, 
apologetically. “I hate to bother you, 
but Mr. Ryerson says that it was your 
idea to hire those boys to buck rivets.” 

Skip grinned. “Oh, I wouldn’t say 
that,” he said grandly. “I made the sug- 
gestion, but Ken, here, ought to have 
full credit for putting it through. I want 
you to tell Van Weigan that, when he 
gets back.” 

“That's damn’ generous of you!” 
growled Ryerson. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Skip. “Is 
something wrong?” 

“Nothing, now,” said Ryerson, unctu- 
ously. “Everything’s just swell. But I 
just thought I'd ask you what you were 
going to do when summer vacation’s 
over. That’s a long way away, of course. 
It doesn’t happen until next Monday.” 

“Huh?” said Skip. “What do you 
mean?” 

Timmons handed him the envelope. 
“These are the state labor laws, Mr. 
Smith. I just happened to think of 
them. They’re very strict about chil- 
dren working in industry. Children are 
compelled to go to school until they are 
eighteen.” 

“School?” said Skip. He frowned. “I 
never thought of that.” 

“Apparently not,” 
acidly. 


said Ryerson 
“IT knew there was something 
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wrong with this deal. Got any other 
bright ideas?” 

“There must be some way out of this,” 
Skip said. “Sixty-four extra assembly 
positions to drive a lousy thirteen thou- 
sand rivets. It doesn’t make sense.” 
Suddenly, he sat up straight. “Look!” 


he said to Timmons. “You used to work 


in the movies. They use kids. How 
about Shirley Temple?” 

“That’s very different, Mr. Smith,” 
Timmons assured him. “The Holly- 


wood children come under a different 
classification. They are artists. Even 
so, the studio must set up a special 
school. They must study four hours a 
day. The other four hours, they are 
permitted to work. Production sched- 
ules are arranged to shoot around 
them—” 

“Better be careful,’ Ryerson advised 
him. “Don’t make it sound so easy. 
First thing you know, Mr. Smith will 
want us to start a kindergarten.” 

Skip took it straight. “Why not? 
That’s a swell idea.” He pulled a chair 
up to Van’s desk, took a pad and pencil, 
and commenced to figure. “Look! .. . 
We'll get an okay from the kids’ folks, 
first. We’ll sign them under contract as 
artists, if we have to. Then we’ll fix up 
a school. We can use the north lecture 
room during the day. It’s got a black- 
board and seats. Timmons can hire a 
teacher for them this afternoon. . . 
On the work end, I figure each kid can 
buck four hundred rivets in four hours, 
once he’s broken in. Right now, we’re 
running sixteen ships a day. That’s two 
booms per kid, per day. We can stagger 
’em. Send eight of the kids to school 
in the morning, and the other eight kids 
can work. In the afternoon, we’ll just 
switch ’em around. It'll work like a 
dream. What do you say?” 

There was a period of silence. Then 
Ryerson said slowly, “It sounds all Heht 
Kid. But I still don’t like it.” 

“Then you'll do it?” 

Ryerson sighed. “Yes. I’ll play along 
with you. I don’t know why, but I 
Willers! 

Timmons cleared his throat. “I hesi- 
tate to mention it, Mr. Smith, but 


there’s just one thing more. What will 
the union say?” 


Skip looked at him and grinned. “Let 


“Their 


’ ne, 


the brats join it!” he said. 
money’ll pay dues like anyone else’s 


BY MONDAY, everything was ready 
to go. The kids had been signed ona 
year’s contract, with options—Timmons 
had to call in a movie-contract lawyer 
for that—a young male schoolteacher 
had been hired, and the kids had com- 
pleted enough of the basic riveting 
course to qualify as expert buckers. 

Of course, there was a little trouble; 
there always is when you’re working the 
bugs out of a new idea. It didn’t, for 
instance take Johnny Kines—Skip’s 
original protégé—ten minutes to find 
that if you put a 1%” brazier-head rivet 
in the chip-blowing nozzle of a com- 
pressed-air hose, and pressed the valve, 
the rivet, moving at great speed, de- 
scribed a beautiful, flat trajectory to 
whatever you aimed the nozzle at. So 
that when one of the kids wasn’t actu- 
ally busy on the job, any man who in- 
cautiously leaned over a work bench, or 
bent down to peer inside a ship, was 
almost certain to straighten up with a 
yelp of pain, as a rivet took him where 
he sat. 

Then, too, the kids were liable to 
climb girders if they weren’t watched 
closely, and then have to be taken down 
from the roof beams by the mainte- 
nance crew. They also played tag, hide 
and seek, and a variation of cops and 
robbers that they called “fifth col- 
umn,” which involved laying ambus- 
cades, with air hoses laid across the 
aisles, to be pulled up suddenly to trip- 
ping level when a member of consti- 
tuted authority passed by, and air 
hammers, held at hip level, to simulate 
machine-gun fire. 

Skip took all these minor difficulties 
in his stride, however; although he was 
spending more than half his time get- 
ting things running smoothly, and was 
heard to remark that if Henrietta 
wanted children after they were married 
he was going to break their engagement. 
This was just after he’d been tripped up 
by an air hose, one day, and made a 
prisoner of the “fifth column.” 

But the work was getting done; and 
that was what was important; and 


‘nificantly, “that it was I who remi il 




























































toward the last, even the horseplay hay “ 
diminished and everything was runnin) 
pretty smoothly. PY 


T WAS then that disaster struck—hare¢ 
swiftly and without remorse... . On) ‘ 
morning, everything was swell. Ski) 
was preening himself on his brilliance 
Timmons was talking of organizing ~ 
kids’ softball team, and Ryerson 
thinking of hiring more kids and pul (i 
ting them to work in other tight spo : 
around the shop. The next morni n 
there wasn’t a kid to be found in t b 
factory. a 
This is what happened. Steve Thor 
son, up in Public Relations, had heay, | | 
about the kids, from one of the con} 
pany’s magazine’s shop reporters. Sen/})” 
ing a story—and haunted by visions | 
innumerable newspaper and magazir| 
pages bearing nothing but the wor 
“Western Aircraft—Western Aircratt | 
Western Aircraft,’ interspersed wi) 
8-by-10-inch photographs caption)” 
“Western Aircraft’—he had taken t/ 
plant photographer, and gone down on'f 
the assembly floor. There, he hig, 
snapped pictures of the kids posed wif ; 
and without rivet guns; and with 
snappy blond number he’d hired 
impersonate Timmons’ discouraging 
masculine schoolteacher. Whereaft § 
he’d gotten the details of the educatil, 
and work program from Timmons, a) 
written up a six-page press release. | 
Two hours later, every paper and wy 
service in Western City had the story 
with pictures. And, promptly at ei A, 
the next morning, it confronted To: 
Marlin and Van Weigan at breakfast 
Indiana . . . Tony read the head ii 
“Boy MEcHANICS DEFENSE LINK | 
PLANE PLANT,” choked over his 
fee, thrust the paper at Van and pa 
ceeded at a déad run for the telegre, 
office . . . And when Ken Ryers, 
reached his desk that morning, he vw 
confronted with the following: 
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“Ryerson, Westair: 
“Get those kids out of plant 
now. Tell that fool Thompson to 
that story. Haven’t you idiots hee 
of Walsh-Healy Act? Am _ phon 
Washington now. In meantime di 
everything. Convey this informa 
to all concerned. Don’t fire blond sche 
teacher. Apparently I’ll need her to 
kindergarten for executives. Tell Sn 
I'll see him personally tomorrow moj 
ing when I get home. 
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“Take Marliry 
| 
“Why didn’t you think of that?” £/ 
asked Timmons, in Van’s office, ay 
minutes later. “Aren’t you suppo’ 
to know about these things?” } 
Timmons gave him a look of supri 
scorn. “Mr. Smith,” he said. “I’1) 
personnel executive. My reputatio 5 
the motion-picture industry is, I 
you'll find, very good. But I have ne 
before been employed by a comp) 
which handles government contra 
When, therefore, after only two wi 
in’ the airplane business, I was} 
proached by two executives of | a 
company and asked to hire minor 
naturally supposed that they knew Vv 
they were doing.’”’ He cleared his 
“And you will recall,” he added | 
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you of the state child labor laws. | 
had not, I have no doubt that the « 
pany would have been operatiny 
violation of them, as well as of ther’ 
eral government’s.” 

“Oh,” said Skip. 

There was a silence. 

Skip got up and opened the “ 
door. 

“Where are you going?” asked FH 
son. | 
“Out,” aaid Skip, bitterly. “There® 
use in my hanging around here. 
got some personal self-kicking te’ 
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i something tells me it’s going to be 
d of noisy.” 


3y ten o’clock the next morning, all 
1 was loose in the Western plant. 
arson had emerged from an inter- 
w with Tony an aged and broken 
i; and down in the personnel office, 
1 Weigan’s voice could be heard, 
h and querulous, as he read Tim- 
is a few lessons in contract law, and 
foolishness of ever, ever listening 
he advice of crackpots. 

1 the front office, the boss was talk- 
urgently on the long-distance tele- 
ne with somebody in Washington 
m he called “J. G.”—assuring him 
t the whole thing had been a mis- 
e, and that it would never happen 


kip, meanwhile, had been nowhere 
be found. Down in the shop, the 
call was clanging out his number 
ost without interruption, and Miss 
yne, with her hair awry, and a wild 
<s in her eyes, was ‘calling Skip’s 
rtment at fifteen-minute intervals, 
i telling Tony, between calls, that 
Smith hadn’t come in yet. 

Ony was going nuts. He was stamp- 
up and down his office, his face the 
r of a gamecock’s comb. . . . He had 
sady chewed up six of his daily 
on of eight cigars, and was starting 
his seventh, when the phone rang. 
s picked it up. “What do you want?” 
shouted into the transmitter. It was 
1 Thatcher, in final assembly. “Skip 
ith’s down here,’ Mel said cau- 


usly. 
Who?” roared Tony. 
“Skip Smith. He asked me to call 
a up and see if you’d come down here 
minute.” 
Tony was suddenly calm. “You're 
amn’ right I'll come down there!” he 
d with ominous precision. “You tell 
im to wait. Just tell him to wait right 
pe! ...” He hung up the phone, 
d his hat from the rack, and went 
t of the office with the velocity of a 
cal hurricane. 
Thatcher met him in final assem- 
. “Where is he?” demanded Tony. 
Mel pointed wordlessly toward the 
m-assembly jigs; and Tony looked. 
.. Straddling one of the booms, with a 
et gun in his hand, was Skip... . 
ch this!” said Tony through his 
, and started purposefully across 
floor. 
Tony bore down on him, Skip 
ed up from his riveting. He was 
but he managed what could pass 
grin. “Good morning, sir,” he said, 
forced cheerfulness. He pointed 
ard the interior of the boom. “Every- 
ng’s okay, this morning, sir. See?” 


any i ne would roar into action without 
delay. As a captain, he detected a small 
doubt in the mind of the sergeant as to 
his ability to fly such a high-perform- 
ce ship. When he became a major, 
men helped him on with his para- 
te. Now he is asked very politely: 
“Where’s your pilot, Colonel?” 


MR more than a decade, a very genial 
England gentleman named 
idman S. Hanks, colonel of Air Re- 
, has been conducting a personal 
paign for flight strips—long, narrow 
ing areas adjacent to trunk-line 
ways. His primary purpose was to 
sr the development of private flying, 
the also held that flight strips would 
be valuable in time of emergency if we 
were ever going to have another emer- 


_ However, years ago we had relatively 
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Tony was speechless. 
you—” 

“Look,” said Skip, anxiously. “Please 
don’t get excited until you hear what 
I’ve got to say.” 


“Why, you— 


dite finally got it out. “You're 
fired!” he roared. “Get out of here!” 
“Yes, sir,” said Skip. “But, before 


I go, you’ve got to listen to me.” 

“T’ve been listening to you too much,” 
roared Tony. “And so has everybody 
else around here. You're fired! Get 
out!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Skip. “But look.’ He 
pounded twice on the boom with his 
hand, and from inside it, a shrill voice 
shouted, “Okay! Okay!” Skip blimped 
his gun and set a rivet. “See that?” he 
said. “I had to show you. There’s a 
half a million dollars inside that boom. 
In savings to the company, I mean. 
You've got to listen, sir. It’s important. 
It'll take you three weeks to get those 
new jigs. The line’ll be stopped cold.” 

Tony glared at the boom. “What the 
hell have you got in there?” 

Skip grinned, and pounded once on 
the skin plating. “Come on _ out, 
Charlie.” Then, to Tony. “It’s a midget. 
Be kind of careful,” he added quickly. 
“He gets sore awfully easy.” 

“What do you mean, a midget?” 
asked Tony. 

“Just a midget,” said Skip. “A little 
guy. The kind you see in a circus. 
Look. Here he comes. And don’t for- 
get to be careful. He’s as feisty as a 
banty rooster. Look!” 

Tony looked. Out of the end of the 
boom crawled a small boy. At least it 
looked like a small boy; but on closer 
inspection, one could see that it was a 
man. He was dressed in a set of kid’s 
coveralls, and had a bucking bar in his 
hand. ...As Tony watched, he lowered 
himself from the boom, hung at arm’s 
length with his feet almost touching 
the floor, five feet below, and let go. 
“What do ye want?” he asked Skip, 
truculently. 

“Meet Mr. Marlin,” said Skip, 
quickly. “He’s the boss. Charlie Mead- 
ows, Mr. Marlin. Charlie’s going to 
work for us bucking rivets,” he added. 

“How do you do?” said Tony, staring 
at him in fascination. 

“Hi-yuh?” asked the midget. 

“Where did you get it?” Tony asked 
Skip. 

The midget bridled. ‘“‘Jt!’’ he cried 
squeakily. “What do you mean, ‘it’? I 
don’t take none of that stuff. You call 
me him, or don’t talk about me. Get it?” 

“T’m sorry,” said Tony. “No offense 
meant. Where,” he added, “did you get 
—er—Mr. Meadows?” 

“Movie Casting Company,” said Skip. 
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few airplanes and lots of airports, and 
the grass grew pretty high on some of 
them. So the government people al- 
ways received him politely but did lit- 
tle about his plan. A short time ago the 
President signed the Federal Defense 
Highway bill and laid emphasis on the 
importance of the $10,000,000 authori- 
zation for flight strips. Col. Hanks, now 
on active duty with the Air Forces 
Ferry Command, is very happy. 

The Hanks plan is to widen a highway 
at a desired point with a definite line 
of separation between the regular road 
and the strips to be used by aircraft. 
They would be 3,000 feet long for fight- 
ers and 4,000 feet for bombers; 150 feet 
wide for the runway and another 150 
feet for parking planes. Their primary 
use is for emergency landings and for 
concentration and dispersion of aif 
forces. 


“They’ve got a bunch of them on tap. I 
thought of it last night.” 

“H’m!” said Tony. 

“You going to use them?” asked Skip 
anxiously. “I was right about us need- 
ing somebody small to buck rivets. I 
got kids because I was thinking of chim- 
ney sweeps. Trouble was, I jumped to 
conclusions. If I’d just been looking for 
something little, I’d’ve thought of this 
sooner, and we wouldn’t have had all 
this trouble.” 

“H’m!” said Tony again, still staring 
at Charlie. “You an American citizen?” 


“Sure,” said the midget. “Born in 
Chi? 

“How old are you?” 

“Thirty-one.” 


“Well, I'll be damned!” said Tony. 

Charlie bristled. “Anything the mat- 
ter with me being thirty-one?” 

“Nothing,” said Tony, hastily. “Noth- 
ing at all. You’ve got a birth certificate 
to prove it, of course.” 

“Sure,” said the midget, glaring at 
him. “Didya think I hatched out of a 
egg, or something?” 

“No, no,” said Tony again. “I was 
just asking. It looks like you’re quite 
eligible to go to work for us.” Then to 
Skip, “I ought to kill you.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Skip. 

“But I’m not going to. I’m not even 
going to fire you. In your own dumb- 
headed way, you stumbled onto some- 
thing pretty good. I know a dozen places 
where we can use these men. It would,” 
he added, “take someone just like you 
to think of something like this.” 

“Yes, sir!” said Skip, grinning. 


ais don’t pat yourself on the back, 
too hard. You might strain some- 
thing. I’ve got a little extra work for 
you. I figure it’ll keep your mind occu- 
pied every evening and week end for 
the rest of the summer.” 

“What is it?” asked Skip, apprehen- 
sively. 

“The inventory,” said Tony. ‘We're 
starting it tomorrow. You're going to 
run it; and maybe by the time you get 
through crawling around parts bins with 
dust up your nose, and a tabulating 
sheet in your hand for six weeks, you 
may learn how to do what I tell you. 
Get it?” 

Skip grinned. “Yes, sir.” 

“And now,” said Tony, “if you and 
your little friend will run down to the 
Personnel office and dig upea few of his 
brothers and uncles, maybe we can get 
a few tail booms built.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Skip again. He turned. 
“Come on, Charlie. I guess you’ve got 
a job.” 

The midget scowled at him. 
Sonny,” he said. “Let’s go!” 


“Okay, 


HE brand-new second lieutenant was 

proudly showing the excited young 
lady around the airplane exhibit in the 
Army hangar and was making a great 
impression. Up the runway he escorted 
her and leaned into the cockpit of a 
modern bomber which he had never 
flown. On guard on the other side of 
the pilot’s compartment stood an old 
sergeant who had been at the field since 
it opened in 1917 and believed he held 
title to the property and everything 
thereon. 

He watched the young flying officer 
closely as he pointed out the gad- 
gets and gimmicks in the ship and as 
the pilot reached over to touch a switch 
that retracted the landing gear, the old 
sergeant blurted out: 

“Keep your hands off’n them switches, 
Lieutenant, or you'll get in trouble.” 

F.R.N. 
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—to soothe the throat 
QUICK 

—to curb coughing spells 
QUICK 

—to help hasten loosening of 

the cough 
For your youngster’s cough 
from a cold, give FOLEY’S, 
the delicious, non-narcotic, 
quick-acting cough syrup 
that does not upset digestion. 

Amazingly quick . . . be- 
cause it aids child’s natural 
forces of repair in these 3 
vital ways: soothes throat; 
curbs coughing; and acts in- 
ternally to speed breaking 
up of cough. 

Check your child’s cough 
before it gets worse! Check 
it with FOLEY’S—the 
cough syrup that brings 
happy peace of mind to 
thousands of mothers. 

Give yourchild FOLEY’S 
and you give quick relief, 
2 i 5 continuous comfort, and 

, speed loosening of child’s 


iy cough. At all druggists, 30c. 
FOLEY’S 


HONEY & TAR 
COUGH SYRUP 
Contains NO opiates—NO narcotics 
e- % 
The Profession that PAYS 
Accountants command big income. 
Thousands needed. About 20,000 Certi- 
fied Public Accountants in U. 8. Many 
earn $2,000 to $15,000. We train you 
thoroughly at home in your spare time 
for C. P, A.examinations or executive account- 
ing positions. Previous bookkeeping knowl- 
edge unnecessary—we prepare youfrom ground 
up. Our trainingis personally given bystaff of ex- 
perienced C.P.A.’s. Lowcost—easy THIS BOOK 
terms. Write now for valuable 48- mF REEL 
page book, ‘‘Accountancy, the == 
Profession That Pays,’’ free. 
LaSalle Extension University 


A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 140-H CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL THAT HAS IN ITS ALUMNI OVER 2,000 C.P.A.’s 


WHEN COLDS AND 
CONSTIPATION 


STRIKE TOGETHER—TAKE 
THIS FAST-ACTING LAXATIVE 


Colds are often accompanied by headaches and 
acute constipation, making you feel miserable 
all over. When a laxative is needed, trust Pluto 
Water. Although PLUTO works swiftly, it 
works by gentle osmosis, creating fluid bulk in 
the colon, flushing digestive waste, usually 
within an hour. Pluto is a concentrated, forti- 
fied and scientifically stabilized saline mineral 
water with all minerals and salts in complete 
solution. It passes through the stomach with- 
out disturbing its function, is not absorbed, 
and acts in the colon where physicians want a 
laxative to act. Try Pluto now! In 25c and 50c 
economy bottles, also 10c size. You must get 
refreshing, comforting relief from acute con- 
stipation in one hour or your money back. 
French Lick Springs Hotel Co., French Lick, 
Indiana. 
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boom and then the swish of a shell 
feathering its way toward us. We dived 
into the trench, lying flat. The shell 
whistled directly over us and landed 
with a sharp explosion three hundred 
yards beyond us. We didn’t know it 
then, but this was the beginning of a 
three-day nightmare. More shells came 
and all of them went directly over us. 
Sometimes the scream of them as they 
approached was uncertain and warbling 
and that was bad because we knew that 
they were about ready to drop. Some 
dropped quite close. They were sixty- 
pound shells. One exploded near a truck 
some forty yards from us and the blast, 
in some inexplicable manner, took the 
air out of three of its tires. Otherwise 
the tires weren’t touched although the 
truck was riddled with shrapnel and 
shell fragments. We hugged the bottom 
of the trench and the shells kept com- 
ing for two hours. Then the British ar- 
tillery, which was about a mile to our 
rear, opened up and we heard its shells 
whistling over us. Ridiculous as it 
seems, they passed one another as they 
went over our trench, and soon the fir- 
ing was so heavy that the whining of 
the shells almost obliterated the actual 
sound of the guns. 

You hear the whine of the shell prac- 
tically the whole way and every shell 
sounds as though it were coming right 
at you. We had three solid hours of it 
and that exhausted us. 

The sun was very high now and the 
air quite still. The colonel and I went 
to investigate some of the unoccupied 
trenches. Some of the things we found 
there were very unpleasant, because 
there had been no time to bury all of 
the dead. We also found a great many 
small bombs, hand grenades really, and 
I found a bottle of something called 
cognac alla uvova. We had very little 
water and anything wet looked good. 
We opened the bottle and found it good. 
It was a sort of brandy eggnog and 
with a couple of biscuits it made a good 
luncheon. 

Just after that we heard the hum of 
airplane motors and we looked up, wait- 
ing for them. Happily they were R.A.F. 
airplanes, big Blenheim bombers es- 
corted by Tomahawks, which looked 
very beautiful. They flew over us head- 
ing for the place where that battery of 
Eyetie guns was located. Within a few 
minutes we heard far-off cannons and 
we knew that the Blenheims had found 
the guns. The airplanes came back look- 
ing very pleased with themselves. 


The Prisoners Don’t Care 


That night patrols of Sikhs and mem- 
bers of the southern county regiment 
went on patrol looking for trouble. The 
Sikhs faded into the night, their black 
beards and white turbans seeming to 
merge into and become part of the des- 
ert. 

In the morning the Sikhs and British 
patrols brought in more than a thousand 
prisoners. The Italians were a sorry, 
pathetic-looking lot, absolutely weary 
and disgusted and obviously glad to be 
out of it all. 

The German prisoners were very young 
and they looked half-starved. They 
were not the surly, arrogant prisoners 
one finds in Britain. They were utterly 
defeated, not caring much what hap- 
pened to them. They also looked be- 
wildered and, strangely enough, scared. 
It is rare to see a Hun who looks scared. 
In action he is a good fighter as long as 
things go according to plan and he has 
the benefit of his mechanical toys— 
tanks, armored cars and the like. But 
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these Huns were definitely scared and 
bewildered. I-talked to them and found 
that their bewilderment was easily ex- 
plained. Their officers had misled them. 
They had been taught to believe that 
their tanks were invincible, and yet they 
had seen the lighter American-made 
tanks put their massive dreadnoughts 
out of action. They had been told that 
they had air superiority and then they 
had seen swarms of Tomahawks and 
Bostons and Marylands clear the sky 
of their own Me 109-F’s and their Hein- 
kels. They had been told that the Brit- 
ish soldiers would run. Instead they 


had found a force which had been given 
and had carried out just one order: “At- 
They had found 


tack and pursue.” 


the moment this one-mile square of 
worthless desert land was the key posi- 
tion in the whole desert campaign. The 
general smiled when a grimy dispatch 
rider hopped off his motorcycle and 
blurted out: “We got seven of them.” 
Then he repeated the message in more 
military terms. Seven of the big tanks 
lay burning in the desert less than three 
miles away. But the others came on and 
then suddenly the general said casually, 
“There they are.” 

To be sure, there they were. They 
were in single file, a departure from 
their usual attacking methods. Now 
they were only a mile away and I 
counted twenty-three of them. They 
were for the most part the big Mark 
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“Well, what are we going to do now? They say 


it’s 1492 and they just discovered this place” 


ERIC PETERS 





fighting devils who rushed through their 
mine fields regardless of casualties and 
whose only burning desire was to close 
in with a bayonet. Even Britain doesn’t 
know its desert army yet. It is the ruth- 
less, Spartanlike, tough army the em- 
pire has been waiting for. 

The prisoners could not be sent to the 
rear because now there was no rear. We 
had been surrounded on three sides; 
now word had come from reconnaissance 
planes that fifty Hun tanks were coming 
from the fourth side to attack us. Finally 
in the distance we heard the unmis- 
takable quick, sharp bark of tank guns. 
They had opened fire with their seventy- 
fives at seven thousand yards. Soon the 
artillery supporting this division began 
to answer. Reports came to the general 
commanding every few minutes. He 
stood there with a six-day beard on his 
face and with his uniform in tatters, and 
there was something magnificent about 
his calmness. The reports were bad at 
first. Six British guns had been put out 
of action. The tanks were approaching 
closer to our plateau. They wanted it 
badly because it was a vantage point 
commanding this part of the desert. For 





Four type, General Rommel’s pets. 
Shells burst around them, sending up 
quick bursts of sand and smoke that 
hung in the still air. Sharp red flashes 
broke from the tanks and lazy puffs of 
white smoke followed. We on the pla- 
teau were quiet and tense now. The 
guns from the other three sides began to 
throw shells at us but we were too en- 
grossed in this amazing desert drama 
to hide in our trenches. Then one of 
the tanks received a direct hit. Its nose 
rose slightly in the air; it leaned drunk- 
enly on its side and then a column of 
black smoke spiraled up from it. The 
soldiers with me let out a derisive yell. 
This might have been a football match 
with us as interested spectators. 
Another tank was hit and still another 
and now a pall of smoke hung over the 
battleground. The tanks were close to 
the borders of the mine fields surround- 
ing our plateau. They tried to keep their 
single file, flanked by armored cars. 
There were five of them burning now, 
and the rest looked like bewildered 
beetles being attacked by some small 
vicious but unseen insect. More mes- 
sages came to the general but he needed 























































none, for the whole battle was laid inf 
front of us now less than a mile away’ 
and brought much closer by the amaz:} 
ingly clear air of the desert. 

It lasted for one hour. I saw ten tanky 
go up in smoke and then the Hun hag! 
enough. The surviving tanks crawlec’ 
away painfully, slowly, uncertainly | 
Some limped badly and you knew tha }” 
these were hurt. Their blunt nose: 
swerved away from our plateau toware| 
the west; toward the protection of thet’ 
guns, which were still shelling us vi_ 
ciously. Slowly the tanks merged wit 
the horizon and then they disappearec| 
And the shelling stopped and a heavy 
exhausted quiet descended upon th 
desert and we realized too that we wer 
limp with tiredness and with the burn’ 
ing heat of the sun. Official report’ 
came in. The artillery had destroye 
fifteen tanks within four hours—a nic’ 
morning’s bag. We felt as though w/ 
had seen something historic. We hai 
seen British mobile artillery, supporter 
by nothing more substantial than ov 
enthusiastic cheers, destroy a section ¢/ 
the best German tanks. The fight hai 
been all in the open, for there is ni 
cover in this desert. On paper the heavy 
ily armored trucks had every advantag) 
over the vulnerable guns which hai 
nothing but a single plate of steel pre 
tecting the crews. | 


In the Van of the Bombers 


We lunched well, the colonel and | 
on a can of fresh peaches (canned 
California) and two cans of beer (bor) 
on Bushwick Avenue, Brooklyn), whi«, 
the colonel had snared from the get) 
eral’s mess. We hoped that darkne:) 
would hurry. It took a long time to a a} 
rive. The patrols went out again to py) 
any wounded tanks they might find ov, 
of their misery lest the Huns come baa | 
during the night and apply first aid. 
was easy to sleep that night despite tl! 
bitter cold. The weather is kindly 
the desert only in the morning. 

We slept well but our awakening wi 
rude. In my sleep I heard a persister, 
buzzing and it grew louder and aut! 
matically I brushed away a mosquii) 
that wasn’t there and then suddenly) — 
was wide awake. The airplane was qu! | 
low. My watch said 4:45. The half moo - R 

id 


it 


gave little light to our battered platee/_ 
The sky was a black curtain of velw |°’ 
splashed with a million golden stars. { i 
got out of my blanket, wondering ic C 
whether this plane was one of “ours” | ui 
one of “theirs.” We were not left lor | 
in doubt. There was a soft swish | |; 
something flying through the air ay |" 
then high above a burst of light bli ihe 
somed to hang against the blacknes _ ' 
to light our small world. He dropgy) we 
two more flares, one directly over ‘| __ 
He was like a surgeon preparing fon) | 
major operation. The flares were | 
ranged methodically and now our pj) 
teau was bathed in penetrating whi! 
light. Flares sink very slowly and bu! 
for five minutes. And now we kni) 
that we were in for it. 
: | 

| 
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The rest of this vivid sto 
desert war had not been p 


trenches the Italians had 





























































iis woman’s name, so Maggie gonter 
for -his bonds.” 
Maybe. And maybe hit’ll be a little 
wn-skin down on Red Chute dat you 
never hyared tell about. And dat,” 
luded Little Bee Bend’s Lothario, 
come Booker ain’t gonter shoot 
d no buckshots.” 
9 certain of himself did Newman 
n, and so smug about low-talking an 
nding young junior deacon in the 
Duck’s church, that she thought 
tected a tinge of boasting. And 
er disliked a braggart. No mat- 
good a man was—and she knew 
was the best—she liked modesty. 
studied the situation carefully. 
re was no direct accusation that 
cer was a snake-in-the-grasser, but 
> was the implication. Until more 
ite information was in hand, it was 
to leave it alone. 
What Booker do,” the Widow Duck 
ded, “ain’t no skin offn yo’ back. 
pint is, efn you take his woman, 
is doin’ a sin. And I don’t mean no 
> bitty ole sin like don’t-go-to- 
sch sin or tawk-agin-de-preacher sin. 
pu’s doin’ a Bible sin. De Book say: 


o I reads on down to a-number ten: 
eal another man’s wife and you’s 
doin’ a sin, 


say de Sperrit, Newman. Be not 
ouraged. God will change condi- 
Son, you git you a wife and stick 
sr, and stop dat sinnin’.” 

man stood up and _ stretched. 
,’ he grinned. “You know I ain’t 
r been much on readin’ in de Bible, 
Duck. Down in de sugar country 
I comed f’m hit was a song sort 
ce dat. Hit say: 


mt never have no one woman at a 
time. 

ways have six, seven, eight or nine, 
And don’t you leave me hyar.’ 


‘And dat’s how come I ain’t never let 
woman hem me up in a corner 
marry me.” He went down the 
iu path singing the “Don’t Leave Me 
song. 


he had disappeared among the 
fillows, the Widow Duck smiled 
ly. “Dat boy,” she declared, “is a 
Some husband gonter shoot his 
id off, but hit won’t be for nothin’!” 
She continued to sit on her porch and 
h the sun sink lower. When it was 
id ball of fire throwing brilliant 
s all over the sky, the katydids be- 
to fiddle their evening chorus. Soon 
7 were joined by tenor and baritone 
ons of young frogs. The sunset 
gray and the katydids stopped 
the bullfrogs boomed in with their 
ling bass. Then it was suddenly 
.and the frogs grew quiet. A lone- 
hoot owl screamed from the limb 
live oak across the bayou. 
Widow Duck grunted her disap- 
nent. “Newman was jest brag- 
she said, rising, but as she reached 
door, she heard the sound she had 
expecting. It was quickly followed 
second and third—she counted six 
She smiled proudly. “Booker 
got hisse’f a pump gun. Hit’s time 
ten me up some supper.” 
- next morning, the Widow Duck 
to the commissary. Giles himself 
her order. She bought rations, a 
of snuff and some chill tonic. 
you better gimme a box er shot- 
hells,” she added casually. 
fixin’ to do some huntin’?” Giles 
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“Sho, I’m fixin’ to do some huntin’.” 

Giles frowned. “What kind?” 

“Hyppercrit huntin’,’ the 
Duck explained. 

“Well, you knows yo’ business,” Giles 
said. “I was axin’ on account er I 
wanted to know what sort er shot to gi’ 
you.” 

“Buckshot is about right for a hypper- 
crit,’ the Widow Duck suggested. “But 
sometime, you misses de hyppercrit and 
li’ble to hit somebody else. Better 
gimme ’bout number 6’s.” 

“Efn deys gonter be any wild shoot- 
in’,”’ Giles stated, “I’m gonter gi’ you 
number 8’s. You might hit a mule.” 

The Widow Duck shrugged. “Makes 
me no diff’unce,” she said. “Dey’ll gi’ 
somebody a taste er what hell’s fire and 
broomstone gonter feel like, maybe.” 

At home, when her rations were prop- 
erly stored, she opened the box of shells 
and slipped three into her apron pocket. 
Then she waddled over to Booker’s 
cabin. 

He greeted her effusively though 
Maggie was somewhat sullen. 


Widow 


“You ailin’, Maggie?” the Widow 
Duck inquired. 
“Sort er,” Maggie admitted. 


“Well, take a round er calomel and 
a doste er salts and let yo’ light so shine, 
soul. God will change conditions.” 

“Vas’m.” 

“And you, Booker,” the Widow Duck 
turned, “I comed to ax a widow wom- 
an’s favor.” 

“Favorin’ for a widow woman is de 
Bible command,” Booker said. “You 
speak my pleasure and hit will be done 
unto you seven times seventy-five.” 

“TI craves,” the Widow Duck told him, 
“a bait er fie’lark. I wish you’d git down 
in de hayfield and shoot me some fie’- 
larks for my supper.” 

“Hit’ll be a pleasure,” Booker prom- 
ised. “No trouble a-tall wid my new 
pump gun.” Then he remembered. “Only 
I ain’t got me no shells and Giles claim 
I’m gittin’ on de books—” 

“I brang some shells,” the Widow 
Duck said. “Three. I figgered "bout 
three fie’larks’d be enough.” 

Booker took the shells. “T’ll git you 
three, maybe fo’, efn I kin git two lined 
up at one shot.” 

The Widow Duck thanked him and 
started back. Halfway home, she met 
Newman Dyke. ‘Mornin’, son,’ she 
greeted. 

“And you, Mis’ Duck,” he returned 
courteously. 

After he had passed by, she turned 
and watched him. “H’m, he ain’t even 
limpin’,” she observed. 

The rest of the morning she worked 
in her vegetable garden, weeding, 
digging, and studying her mind. Some- 
where, close around her, were the an- 
swers to questions she wanted answered 
but as yet the information was not hers. 


EAR noon, Booker arrived, bearing 
two field larks and a swamp rabbit. 
“Dis rabbit was a accident,” he apolo- 
gized. “I was jest wawkin’ down tawrge 
de hayfield wid dem three shells in my 
magazine, when dis sapsucker jumped 
up, right in front er me. And befo’ I 
knowed hit, I had done th’owed a shell 
in de bar’! and knocked dis scound’el 
front-end fo’most! And I say, ‘Well, I 
swear, Mis’ Duck cravin’ fie’larks and 
me shootin’ rabbits wid her shells!’ ” 
“Don’t fret, Booker,” consoled the 


Widow Duck. “T’ll parbile him down 
and he’ll do.” 
“Yas’m,” said Booker, “but I don’t 


most gen’ally do like dat. When I got 
my pump gun, I most gen’ally gits what 
I goes after.” 


“You must be a daid shot,” the Widow 
Duck suggested. 

“T ain’t braggin’,” Booker stated, “but 
I can’t miss.” 

The Widow Duck weighed this infor- 
mation for a while. Then she said, 
“Well, efn you’s all dat good, I’m got 
about six mo’ shells in de house you kin 
have. You keep half what you kills and 
gimme me half. Satisfied?” 

“Satisfied,” Booker agreed. 

After her noon meal, the Widow Duck 
cleaned the birds and the rabbit and 
placed them in an iron kettle over a 
smoldering fire. “Now,” she announced, 
“when de sun git down to about tree- 
top high, I'll drap a few dumplin’ in dis 
pot, and come sundown I'll make my- 
se’f sick eatin’.” 


ees in her chair on the porch, she 

once more pondered the problem of 
Newman Dyke’s sin and Booker’s pos- 
sible hypocritting. 

“Efn Booker kin hit a rabbit befo’ he 
know hit,” she reasoned, “he c’d hit 
Newman Dyke when he aimin’ at him. 
Nawp, Booker didn’t raley shoot at 
Newman last night, or else big ole New- 
man would ’a’ been packin’ six loads er 
buckshot today.” 

That indicated, naturally, that Booker 
was not jealous enough of his wife to 
shoot a man about her. “But Booker 
ain’t got de onliest pump gun on de 
place,” the Widow Duck ruminated. 
“Hit might er been Nud or Johnnie T, 
and dey might ’a’ been shootin’ at a 
hawk. Newman gits about a heap, but 
he ain’t de onliest thing which creep and 
crawl when de sun go down.” 

The trouble was, Newman had such 
a bad reputation that every time any- 
body heard a shotgun after sundown, it 
was taken for granted Newman was be- 
ing shot at. 

Later in the afternoon, B’r Charlie, 
the plantation preacher-blacksmith, 
came to call. The Widow Duck could 
tell he was on church business, because 
he was wearing his cutaway alpaca coat. 

“Sister Senior,” B’r Charlie began, “T 
been peepin’ round amongst de officers 
and speakin’ wid de coworkers.” 

“Say on, Pastor,’ the Widow Duck 
encouraged. 

“Hit’s gittin’ to be a little tawk,” B’r 
Charlie went on, “dat Booker crave to 
git elected a junior deacon purty soon.” 

“T hyared de tawk.” 

“Booker seem kinder holy,” B’r 
Charlie said. 

“Kind er.” 

“But I hyared a pump gun shootin’ 
down by his house, last night,’ B’r 
Charlie offered. “And I also hyared dat 
Newman Dyke was walkin’ fo’th in de 
land.” 

“I hyared de gun and I hyared de 
tawk.” 

“Well,” said B’r Charlie uneasily, “hit 
ain’t good to have a junior deacon wid a 
frivilin’ wife.” 

“How you know Booker’s wife is friv- 
ilin’?” the Widow Duck demanded. 

B’r Charlie squirmed. “I ’on’t know,” 
he admitted. “I hyared de shootin’ and 
I hyared de tawk.” 

“Whyn’t you ax him?” 

The preacher shook his head. 
might not tell me.” 

“You means,” the Widow Duck 
pointed out, “Booker might git mad and 
club you over de haid for low-tawkin’ 
his wife.” 

“You ax him,” B’r Charlie suggested. 
“He won’t club you. He likes you. You 
c’d ax Newman, too, and Maggie. Ain’t 
nobody got de cheeks to git mad and 
club you.” 

“Cou’se ain’t nobody got de cheeks 


“He 
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to git mad and club me,” the Widew 
Duck said emphatically. ‘And dat’s on 
account er I don’t stick my paddle in 
nobody else’s pond. I minds my own 
business. I sets on my po’ch and let ev- 
‘ybody come and tell me what's good 
for me to know!” 

After B’r Charlie’s departure, the 
thirst for facts continued to plague the 
Widow Duck. Unquestionably, New- 
man Dyke would answer her truthfully, 
if she asked him. Booker would reply 
piously to any question she might put 
to him; and even a sullen Maggie would 
reveal the truth, if pinned down, Fur- 
thermore, the Widow Duck knew that, 
by simply walking across the road and 
a quarter of a mile down the turnrow 
to the Red Chute commissary, she could 
gather all the loose talk about Booker 
and his Red Chute brown skin, if such a 
one existed. 

“Nawp,” she decided, “efn hit’s good 
for me to know, well, I'll find out.” 

She went indoors and mixed a batch 
of dumpling dough, cut it into chunks 
and dropped them into the kettle of 
birds and rabbit. She added a handful 
of salt, two pods of red peppers and a 
cupful of vinegar. 

“Dat’s gonter taste outn dis world,” 
she anticipated. “But hit’s gonter make 
me sick efn I eats hit all and fie’lark 
stew is too good to waste.” She thought 
a moment. “I bet ole Newman Dyke 
ain’t had him a bait er fie’lark stew in a 
month er Sundays. A frivilin’ gal might 
come and fry him up a bait er grub, but 
dey ain’t got de time and de patience to 
make up a good fie’lark stew. I’m gonter 
send dat boy word to come and he’p me 
eat dis stuff.” 


oe returned to the porch and the 
first person to pass was requested to 
bear the invitation to Newman Dyke. 

Before long, B’r Charlie returned, 
sputtering with indignation. 

“T bet you axed Newman was he friv- 
ilin’ wid Maggie,” the Widow Duck 
guessed shrewdly. 

“J axed him,” B’r Charlie replied 
sourly. “And he tole me efn I didn’t 
mind my own business he’d rub my nose 
in hit. Dat low-down scound’el is 
strickly evil. He ought to be runned 
offn de place.” 

“Satan is strickly evil, too,’ observed 
the Widow Duck. “But hit suits de 
Lawd’s business not to run Satan off. 
You don’t figger you’s mo’ holy den de 
Lawd, does you?” 

B’r Charlie choked twice before he 
could reply to that. “My senior usher 
tawkin’ in favor of Satan!” he accused. 

The Widow Duck smiled calmly. 
“Don’t you know,” she said sweetly, 
“dat de Lawd kin turn Satan a-loose 
for jest one minute and spot mo’ hyp- 
percrits den you kin uncover in a month 
er Sundays when dey ain’t hypper- 
critin’?” 

“How you mean?” demanded B’r 
Charlie. “You tawk crazy.” 

“No mind,” she told him. “You jest 
leave Newman Dyke be. I got certain 
things in my mind.” 

“Newman ain’t no hyppercrit,” the 
preacher agreed. “He a low-down, open- 
face sinner and he don’t keer who knows 
hit.” 

“Go ’haid, B’r Charlie,” the Widow 
Duck said. “Newman might be all er 
dat, and den again he might be a lamb 
in sheep’s clothes to drive a hypper- 
crittin’ wolf f’m my do’.” 

“Who you callin’ a hyppercrit?” 

“ ‘Who’ is what de who-owl say,” the 
Widow Duck told him. “Don’t go who- 

in’ at me onless yo’ feets kin fit a limb.” 
She left B’r Charlie abruptly. She went 
to the kitchen and stirred the field-lark 
stew vigorously. No one could ever ac- 
cuse her of talking against her pastor, 
but B’r Charlie did wear out her pa- 
tience. 

B’r Charlie was happily gone when 
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she returned to the porch and her 
rocker. She sent word to Booker that 
she wanted to see him. The “certain 
things” in her mind had crystallized. 
“Dey tells me,” the Widow Duck in- 
formed Booker, “dat hit’s a all-week 
meetin’ takin’ place at de Junner Goa’d 
True Vine, up in de hills. Whyn’t you 
git up to dat meetin’ and speak a little 
experience wid ‘em and do a little 
prayin’? Hit’d be good practice efn you 
comed up for junior deacon at Ole Ship.” 


OOKER hesitated. It was a long walk 

to the Jonah’s Gourd True Vine 
Church. 

“You kin take yo’ pump gun along,” 
the Widow Duck suggested. “Hit’s cot- 
tontails runnin’ up in de hill. And pa’- 
tidges, too. You c’d bring back some 
game meat.” 

“Well’m—” Booker hedged. 

“You kin take along a few rations, 
too,” she urged, “and stay off to de 
meetin’ ends. You c’d git somebody to 
cook ’em for you.” 

Booker still could not make up his 
mind. He pieced it together: the rations, 


the Widow Duck did a surprising thing. 
She began to whine a blue tune and soon 
was singing in a lonesome voice: 


“Well, hit ain’t no fun in lovin’ 
Some yuther woman's man. 
Cause she gits him when she wants 
him— 
You got to git him when you can.” 


“Why, Mis’ Duck!” exclaimed New- 
man Dyke. “I didn’t know you had hit 
in you! Didn’t know you c’d sing nothin’ 
but de jubilees, and hyar you hauls off 
and breaks down de meanest blue reel I 
ever hyared!”’ 

The Widow Duck made an effort to 
appear shocked with herself: “Well, I 
be dog! I sho ain’t got no business 
singin’ no reel. But”—she shrugged— 
“dat song been goin’ on in my mind ev’y 
since I hyared dat gal singin’ hit. Jest 
*bout sundown hit was, I reckon.” 

“What gal?” 

“I couldn’t make out good,” the 
Widow Duck evaded. “Jest a gal, I 


reckon. Look like she might er been 
headin’ for Red Chute but she must er 
















the gun and away from Maggie, all in 
one move. ‘“Well’m,” he agreed piously, 
“T b’lieve I will.” 

There was one more part to the 
Widow Duck’s scheme and that was to 
be played by Newman Dyke. When he 
came for the field-lark supper he found 
the food excellent and the conversation 
gay. 

“Efn you had you a wife er yo’ own,” 
the Widow Duck told him, “you c’d eat 
like dis all de time, ’stid er eatin’ dat 
stuff some gal whup up for you whilst 
her husband ain’t lookin’.” 

Newman laughed. “Efn I c’d find me 
a wife dat c’d cook fie’lark stew like 
dis,” he said, “I’d marry de fire outn 
her.” 

“I’m de onliest lady on de place dat 
kin cook fie’lark and dumplin’s like dis. 
You can’t hardly taste dat swamp rab- 
bit in hit.” 

“Is hit swamp rabbit in dis?” New- 
man asked. “I can’t taste nothin’ but 
fie’lark and dumplin’s. Efn you wa’n’t 
ole enough to be my grand-mamma, I 
be doggone efn I wouldn’t marry up wid 
you!” 

“And efn you was as good a man as 
Big Jim Haley was in his prime, hit’d 
be two of us at dat weddin’!” 

After supper they sat on the porch to 
“catch the air.” They both still felt 
elated, but soon the talk stopped. Then 


“It's all right for you to talk—you're away at the office all day!” 
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been singin’ at some Little Bee Bend 
man. I didn’t pay much mind.” 
Newman urged details. 


“Sorter skinny-lookin’ and _ long- 
laigged,” the Widow Duck recalled. 
“Might er been a brown-skin but I 
couldn’t tell f’m de light. She had rale 
nice hair. And de ionesomest-soundin’ 
voice I hyared in a long time. She sung: 


““Darlin’, ’'m gone way up de bayou 

And I wants you up de bayou, too. 
Cause hit’s plenty up de bayou 
A big man like you kin do.’ ”’ 


Newman tried not to appear impa- 
tient, but in less than a minute he got 
up, stretching lazily and announced he 
had better be getting along. 


HE Widow Duck’s hypocrite bait was 

set. All she had to do was wait to see 
if a hypocrite would spring it. While 
she was waiting, Maggie came down to 
sit on the porch with her. 

“Booker said efn I wanted anything 
I’m get to come and ax you,” Maggie 
said. 

“Well, what you want, chile?” 

“I ’on’t know’m,” said Maggie. 
“Booker claim he goin’ to church but I 
ain’t never hyared tell er nobody takin’ 
dey pump guns to church, befo’. And hit 
ain’t Sunday, neither.” 




















“Maybe he countin’ on shootin’ his | 
rations while he’s gone,” the Widow. 
Duck suggested. 

“He tuck might’ nigh all de rations us. 
got wid him.” } 
“Well, jest set dar in de dark and } 
pray, soul,” the Widow Duck soothed, 
“God will bring de light in jue time.” 

The light broke, presently, in the. 
form of six flashes from a pump gun) 
down on Red Chute plantation. Each) 
explosion was followed by a yowl of | 
pain. In a surprisingly short time, the ! 
Widow Duck saw a big man running up 
the bayou path faster than she had ever 
seen any man run before. ‘| 

“You, Newman!” she yelled. “You 
come hyar to me!” ay 
Newman made the front gate in a 
wide arc and dropped with a groan at 
the Widow Duck’s front steps. “I’m kilt 
off!” he moaned between gasps. “Si 7 
loads er buckshot too many for me, 
Pray for me good, Mis’ Duck, cause my 
time is out.” <4 

“Git up f’m dar, you fool,” the Widov 
Duck snorted. “Ain’t nobody ever got) 
kilt off wid number 8 bird shots. Dey 
won’t cut through yo’ clothes, let alone 
dat tough hide er yo’n.” 

Newman stopped dying long enough 
to raise his head. “Say which?” He 
puzzled a minute. “I was gittin’ dem 
shots in my back and dey sho felt like 
buckshots, and you was settin’ hyar 
yo’ po’ch and you names ’em bird shad 
How you know dat?” 

“Son,” said the Widow Duck smugly 
“when you repents, believes and be’ 
baptized, like me, you’ll know a heap e: 
things a sinner don’t know.” 

Newman Dyke was not. only im 
pressed, he was contrite: “Yas’m, yo 
was right all de time, Mis’ Duck, but! 
wa’n’t smart enough to know hit.” 

“Well, set over hyar on de po’ch a 
repent yo’ sins, whilst dem shot place, 
cools off. And when you git repented uy 
good, lemme know and I'll lead out 4 
prayer.” 
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] 
ipa was not enough time to reper 

fully. When Newman’s skin had be 
gun to cool from the shot and his soul 1) 
heat from the weight of his sins, Booke 
arrived hurriedly. 

“Loan me some mo’ shells, Mil 
Duck,” Booker requested. “I shot sé 
times at a low-down sinnin’ snake-ii) 
de-grasser—” | 

At once Newman’s soul cooled an 


: : : 
his skin grew hot again. “Dat was yo 


shootin’ at me, fool!” he roared. “Der 
shots burnt like a bumblebee and nq) 
I’m gonter bust yo’ haid.” 

“Set!” ordered the Widow Dua 
“Ev’ybody hold what dey got, or ] 
drag dis rockin’ cheer ’cross somebody 
haid.”’ 

Maggie came to a slow realization) 
the situation. “You ain’t went to | 
church, Booker,’ she accused hi 
coldly. “Dat shootin’ tuck place on Ri 
Chute.” She rose and moved towe/ 
him. ‘You been on Red Chute ana 
tole you I was gonter bust yo’ haid wi 
open de ve’y next time you done da | 

“Take away, Maggie,” Booker i) 
plored. “Don’t you go smackin’ at my 

“Set down, Maggie,” the Widow Du 
said. 

“No’m,” Maggie insisted. “I’m gon 
bust his haid. He blamed me last nij 
er cookin’ for Newman Dyke, when: 
knowed he was lyin’. And den he s” 
his gun in de air six times when he se 
Newman wawkin’ de bayou, jest to” 
me a frivilin’ name ’mongst de nei) 
bors. And all de time he was snake-/ 
de-grassin’ wid a Red Chute low-dow)/ 
Maggie swung suddenly and Boo: 
staggered backward. | 

The Widow Duck reached for Magi: 
but Newman Dyke’s long legs tripy 
her and she fell flat. At that mome’ 
the Red Chute brown-skin came up» 
hind Booker and let fly with a hoe hi 
“ | 
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piling Booker on the Widow Duck. 
1 tripped me up, Newman Dyke!” 
lidow Duck scrambled her bulk to 
t and charged. “I'll fix you for 
sinner!’”’” Newman side-stepped, 
the Widow Duck headlong into 
harlie, who had just walked up. 
woman-trippin’ sinner, I’ll mash 
tu fin’ outn you!” 

Please, Mis’ Duck,” begged B’r 
tlie. “I ain’t no sinner and I ain’t no 
, tripper.” 

ewman Dyke had slipped away and 
long gone. Only Maggie and the 
J Chute woman were on their feet. 
ggie was enraged. “You’s de gal 
been snake-in-de-grassin’ wid 
hunh?” Maggie accused her. 
ph!” The Red Chute woman 
disgusted. “Dat what Booker been 
n’. He been foolin’ about all sum- 
but he ain’t never made me raley 
mtwell tonight when he comed to 
mouse wid a sack er rations and den 
-and shot at a high-partic’lar friend 
is ” 


nd you and Booker ain’t snake-in- 
ed nary time?” 

fle and dat fat-mouf? Humph!” 
Jold hit, chilluns,” the Widow Duck 


soldiers removed the table and 
airs, and indicated that they might 
put their beds. They did so and put 
e children down to sleep. 
esently Howard and Nicole went 
2d themselves. 
old man had slept only for an 
r when the door was thrust open by 
erman soldier. He bent and shook 
old man by the shoulder. “Kommen 
™he said. “Schnell—zu Gestapo.” 
foward got up wearily and put on his 
and shoes in the darkness. He was 
fled away to the room in which they 
fitst been interviewed. The Ges- 
officer, Major Diessen, was there 
ng at the table. An empty coffee 
‘stood beside him, afd the room 
of his cigar smoke. The Ger- 
soldier who brought Howard in 
ted stiffly. The officer spoke a word 
im, and he withdrew, closing the 
‘behind him. Howard was left alone 
le room with Major Diessen. 
e glanced at the clock. It was a little 
‘midnight. The windows had been 
ted over with blankets for a black- 


ESENTLY the German looked up at 
s old man standing by the wall. 
he said. “The Englishman again.” 
pened a drawer beside him and took 
1 large black automatic pistol. He 
sd out the clip and examined it; then 
t back again and pulled the breech 
id it. He laid it on the blotting pad 
mt of him. “We are alone,” he 
_“T am not taking any chances, as 


e old man smiled faintly. “You 
nothing to fear from me.” 
German said, “Perhaps not. But 
lave much to fear from me.” 

ire was a little silence. Presently 
id, “Suppose I were to let you go to 
d after all? What would you 
then, eh?” 

old man’s heart leaped, and then 
ed again. It was probably a trap. 
luld be very grateful, if you let me 
the children,” he said quietly. 

id Mademoiselle, too?” 

‘shook his head. “She does not 
to come. She wants to stay in 


» German nodded. “That is what 
so want.” He paused, and then 
“You say that you would be grate- 
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was once more on her feet and in full 
command. “] done learned a heap and 
I’m fixin’ to speak my experience.”’ She 
stood with dignity and surveyed the 
group about her. 

“Booker, you’s a lie and a hypper- 
crittin’ no-good,”’ the Widow Duck 
itemized. “And you owes me six shot- 
gun shells. Efn you behaves yo’se’f and 
repents rale hard, I won’t git you 
th’owed outn de church. But you ain’t 
fixin’ to be no junior deacon, dis year. 
Satisfied?” 

Booker grunted. 


AGGIE was next. “You make 
Booker a good wife,’ the Widow 
Duck suggested, “and stop dat sullin’ 
and ailin’, and maybe he won’t want to 
snake-in-de-grass on you. Let yo’ soul 
sing, and yo’ light so shine, onderstand?” 
“Yas’m,” Maggie agreed. 
“And you, brown-skin f’m Red Chute, 
I don’t even know yo’ name. You might 
be a Jezzy-bell or you might be a 
church bell, hit don’t make me no dif- 
flunce. But whatever kinder bell you 
be’s, you do yo’ ringin’ on Red Chute, 
and you keep offn Little Bee Bend. 
Now, you travel, sister.” 


The Pied Piper 


Continued from page 17 


ful. We will see now if that is just an 
empty boast. If I were to let you go to 
England with your children so that you 
could send them to America, would you 
do me a small service?” 

Howard said, “It depends on what it 
was.” 

There was a short pause. 

The German’s hand strayed to the 
black automatic on the desk before him, 
and began fingering it. ‘There is a cer- 
tain person to be taken to America,” he 
said deliberately. ‘I do not want to 
advertise her journey. It would be very 
suitable that she should travel with your 
party of children.” 

The gun was now in his hand, openly. 

Howard stared at him across the 
table. “If you mean that you want to 
use my party as a cover for an agent 
going to America,” he said, “I will not 
have it.” 

He saw the forefinger snap around the 
trigger. He raised his eyes to the Ger- 
man’s face and saw it white with anger. 
For a full half minute they remained 
motionless, staring at each other. 

The Gestapo officer was the first to 
relax. “Listen to me,” he said, “and 
try to get this into your thick head. 
This is not an agent who is traveling to 
America. This is a little girl.” 

“A little girl?” 

“A little girl, of five years old. The 
daughter of my brother, who has been 
killed.” 

The gun was firmly in his hand, rest- 
ing upon the desk but pointing in the 
direction of the old man. 

Howard said, “Let me understand this 
fully. This is a little German girl that 
you want me to take to America, with 
all the other children?” 

“That is so.” 

“Who is she, and where is she going?” 

The German said, “I have told you 
who she is. She is the daughter of my 
brother Karl. Her name is Anna Dies- 
sen, and at present she is in Paris.” 

He hesitated for a minute. “You 
must understand,” he said, “that there 
were three of us. My oldest brother 
Rupert fought in the World War, and 
then went to America. He now has a 
business, what you would call a grocery, 
in White Falls. He is an American citi- 
zen now.” 

“I see,” said Howard thoughtfully. 

“My brother Karl was Oberleutnant 


The Red Chute woman left. 

“And you, B’r Charlie,” the Widow 
Duck cleaned up, “you been grumblin’ 
*bout Newman Dyke. Newman ain’t 
did nothin’ for me but a big favor. I 
kotched me a hyppercrit tonight, and 
I used Newman Dyke for de bait. I 
don’t want to hyar no mo’ outn you agin 
dat boy. Onderstand?” 

“Yas’m,” B’r Charlie said. He, too, 
left, somewhat bewildered but content 
to let things go as they were. 

When the Widow Duck was alone, 
she sat down heavily. She had had a 
busy day, albeit a pleasant one. She 
had worked hard with mind and body, 
and had managed to chop down one 
weed that threatened to grow rank in 
the Lord’s vineyard. The knowledge 
made her feel good. 

“Ev’ything satisfied,” she said. 

Then she remembered Newman 
Dyke. 

“I bet dem bird shots made him burn 
like fire,” she thought generously. “I’m 
gonter git right down to dat boy’s house 
and rub him wid some lard. Hit’s a 
scandal and a shame dat a fine boy like 
him ain’t got him no wife to rub lard 
on him when he git shot.” 


in the 4th Regiment Tanks, in the Sec- 
ond Panzer Division. He was married 
some years ago, but the marriage was 
not a success.” He hesitated for a mo- 
ment and then said quickly, “The girl 
was not wholly Aryan, and that never 
works. There was trouble, and she died. 
And now Karl, too, is dead.” 

He sat brooding for a minute. Howard 
said gently, “I am very sorry.” And he 
was. 

Diessen said, “So there is Anna who 
must be provided for. I think it will be 
better if she goes to live with Rupert 
in America.” 

Howard said, “Well, I should be very 
glad to take her.” 


glee German stared at him thought- 
fully. “How quickly after you reach 
England will the children go? How 
many of them are you sending to Amer- 
ica? All of them?” 

Howard shook his head. “I doubt 
that. Three of them will certainly be 
going, but of the six, two are English 
and one is a French girl with a father in 
London. I don’t suppose that they 
would want to go—they might. But I 
shall send the other three within a week. 
That is, if you let us go.” 

The German nodded. “You must not 
wait longer. In six weeks we shall be in 
London. Even so, it will be better that 
little Anna should be in a neutral coun- 
try.” 

Howard nodded. “Well, she can go 
with my lot if you’d like to send her.” 

The Gestapo officer eyed him nar- 
rowly. “There must be no trickery. Re- 
member, we shall have Mademoiselle 
Rougeron. She may return to Chartres 
and live with her mother, but until I 
have a cable from my brother Rupert 
that little Anna is safe with him, we 
shall have our eye on Mademoiselle.” 

“As a hostage,” said the old man. 

“As a hostage.” The German stared 
at him arrogantly. ‘And another thing, 
also. If any word of this appears, it is 
the concentration camp for your young 
lady. I will not have you spreading lies 
about me as soon as you reach England. 
Remember that.” 

Howard thought quickly. “That has 
another side toit,” he said. “If Mademoi- 
selle Rougeron gets into trouble with 
the Gestapo and I should hear of it in 
England, this story shall be published 
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women has learned the secret 
of Fifteen Minutes a Day? 


ee women live in neighboring homes. 
They are the same age. Their husbands’ 
incomes are about equal. They seem to 
have the same chance of social success and 
happiness. And yet one of these is seldom 
invited to go out. 


The other woman is always the center of 
a group. She is sought after as a guest. 


MAKE HER SECRET YOUR OWN 


Her secret is very simple. She has learned 
how to attract people. She has read many 
things. Her mind is keen and alert, and 
people feel instinctively that she is worth 
knowing. 


Make her secret your own. It is possible 
to secure all at once and at very small ex- 
pense the few great books that enable 
anyone to think clearly and talk well. 


You will understand how this is possible 
when you have read ‘Fifteen Minutes a 
Day’'’—a wonderfully interesting Free book 
which tells you about the beautiful new 
Home Library Edition of The Harvard 
Classics—now easily available to the most 
modest home budget. 


You need not decide now. Simply mail 
the coupon for the Free booklet, ‘* Fifteen 
Minutes a Day,"’ which has brought new 
happiness to thousands who have sent for 
it. This booklet now 
contains ‘‘Men Behind 
the Classics," dramatic 
biographies of men 
whose immortal writ- 
ings appear in The Har- 
vard Classics. A fine 
piece of literature. This 
booklet will be sent you 
free, postpaid and with- 
out obligation. 
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in my country and quoted in the Ger- 
man news upon the radio, mentioning 
you by name.” 

Diessen said furiously, * 
threaten me!” 

The old man smiled faintly. “Let us 
call off this talk of threats,” he said. 
“We are in each other's hands, and I 
will make a bargain with you. I will 
take your little girl and she shall ne oka 
safely to White Falls even if I have to 
send her by the Clipper. On your side, 
you will look after Mademoiselle Rou- 
geron and see that she comes to no 
harm. That is a bargain that will suit 
us both, and we can part as friends.” 

The German released the automatic 
and reached out for a slip of paper. 
“What address have you in England? I 
shall send for you when we visit Lon- 
don in August.” 

They settled to the details of the ar- 
rangement. A quarter of an hour later, 
the German got up from the table. “No 
word of this to anyone,” he said again. 
“Tomorrow in the evening you will be 
moved from here.” 

Howard shook his head. “I shall not 
talk. But I would like you to know one 
thing. I should have been glad to take 
your little girl with me in any case. It 
never entered my head to refuse to take 
her.” 

The German nodded. “That is good,” 
he said. “If you had refused I should 
have shot you dead. You would have 
been too dangerous to leave this room 
alive.” 

He bowed stiffly. “Auf Wiedersehen,” 
he said ironically. He pressed a but- 
ton on his desk; the door opened and 
the sentry took Howard back through 
the quiet, moonlit streets to his prison. 


You dare to 


So ee was sitting on her bed, wait- 
ing for him. As the door closed she 
came to him and said, ‘““What happened? 
Did they hurt you?” 

He patted her on the shoulder. “It’s 
all right,” he said. “They did nothing 
to me.” 

“What happened, then? 
they want you for?” 

He sat down on the bed, and she came 
and sat down opposite him. 

“Listen, Nicole,’ he said. “I can’t 
tell you what has happened. But I can 
tell you this, and you must try to forget 
what I am telling you. Everything is 
going to be all right. We shall go to 
England very soon, all of the children— 
and I shall gotoo. And you will go free, 
and travel back to Chartres to live with 
your mother, and you will have no trou- 
ble from the Gestapo. That is what is 
going to happen.” 

She said breathlessly, “But—I do not 
understand. How has this been ar- 
ranged?” 

He said, “I cannot tell you that. I 
cannot tell you any more, Nicole. But 
that is what will happen, very soon.” 

He leaned across and took her hand, 
and sat there in the dim light holding it 
for a long time. Presently they lay 
down upon their beds and lay awake 
till dawn. 

They spent the next day in the garden, 
as the day before. The children were 
becoming bored and restless with the 
inactivity. Nicole devoted a good deal 
of her time to them, while Howard slept 
in his armchair beneath the tree. The 
day passed slowly. Dinner was served 
to them at six; after the meal the table 
was cleared by the same waiter. 

Half an hour later they were taken 
out and put into a covered van. Two 
German soldiers got in with them, and 
they moved off. 

Presently they came to the outskirts 
of atown. Nicole peered out. “Brest,” 
she said presently. “I know this street.” 

One of the Germans nodded. “Brest,” 
he said shortly. 

They were taken to the railway sta- 
tion; here they got out of the van. One 


What did 
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of the soldiers stood guard over them 
while the other went to see the R.T.O.; 
the French passengers looked at them 
curiously. They were passed through 
the barrier and put into a third-class 
carriage with their guards, in a train 
which seemed to be going through to 
Paris. 

At eight o'clock the train started. It 
went slowly, stopping at every little 
local halt upon the line. At eight-twenty 
it drew up at a little place called Lanis- 
sant, which consisted of two cottages 
and a farm. Suddenly Nicole, looking 
out of the window, turned to Howard. 

“Look!” she said. “Here is Major 
Diessen.” 

The Gestapo officer, smart and up- 
right in his black uniform and black 
field boots, came to the door of their 
carriage and opened it. The German 
sentries got up quickly and stood to at- 
tention. He spoke to them incisively in 
German. Then he turned to Howard. 

“You must get out,” he said. “You 
are not going on in this train.” 

Nicole and Howard got the children 
out of the carriage onto the platform. 
Over the hill the sun was setting, in a 








‘She just called me a denizen of the deep—is that good?” 


have to get out of that habit if she’s 
going to America,” he said. 

Diessen nodded. “I will tell her.” He 
spoke to the little girl, who listened to 
him round-eyed. She asked a question, 
puzzled. Howard caught the word Hit- 
ler. Diessen explained to her again; 
under the scrutiny of Howard and Ni- 
cole he flushed a little. 

“I think she understands,” he said. 
“Now, will you all get into the car. We 
will not linger in this place.”” The Ger- 
man glanced around suspiciously. 


ee got into the car. Anna got into 
the back seat with them; Diessen 
seated himself beside the driver. The 
car moved down the road. In the front 
seat the Gestapo officer turned, and 
passed back a cotton bag tied with a 
string to Howard and another to Nicole. 

“Your papers and your money,’ he 
said briefly. ‘See that it is all in order.” 

The old man opened it. Everything 
that had been taken from his pockets 
was there, quite intact. 

In the gathering dusk they drove 
through the countryside for an hour and 
a half. 
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clear sky. The Gestapo officer nodded 
to the guard, who shut the carriage door 
and blew a little toot upon his horn. The 
train moved forward, the carriages 
passed by them, and went on slowly up 
the line. They were left standing on 
this little platform in the middle of the 
country with the Gestapo officer. 

“So,” he said. “You will now follow 
me.” 


HE LED the way down the wooden 

steps that gave on to the road. There 
was no ticket collector and no booking 
office; the little halt was quite deserted. 
Outside, in the lane, there was a gray 
car, a van with a utility body. In the 
driver’s seat there was a soldier in black 
Gestapo uniform. Beside him was a 
child. 

Diessen opened the door and made 
the child get out. ‘Kom’, Anna,” he 
said. “Hier ist Herr Howard, und mit 
ihm fahrst du zum Onkel Ruprecht.” 

The little girl stared at the old man 
and his retinue of children, and at the 
disheveled girl beside him. Then she 
stretched out a little skinny arm, and 
“ = shrill voice exclaimed, “Heil Hit- 
er!” 

The old man said gravely, “Guten 
Abend, Anna.” He turned to the Ges- 
tapo officer, smiling faintly. “She will 


Once Howard asked, “Where are we 
going to?” 

The German said, 
Your fisherman is there. 
you to Falmouth.” 

Howard said no more. 

At ten o’clock, in the first darkness, 
they ran softly to the quay at l’Aber- 
vrach. The car drew up noiselessly and 
the engine stopped at once. The Ges- 
tapo officer got out and stood for half 
a minute, staring around. All was quiet 
and still. - 

He turned back to the car. “Come,” 
he said. “Get out quickly—and do not 
let the children talk.” They helped the 
children from the car. Diessen said to 
Nicole, “There is to be no trickery. You 
shall stay with me, If you should try to 
go with them, I shall shoot down the lot 
of you.” 

She raised her head. 
draw your gun,” 
try to go.” 

The major did not answer her, but 
pulled the big automatic from the hol- 
ster at his waist. In the dim light he 
went striding softly down the quay; 
Howard and Nicole hesitated for a mo- 
ment and then followed him with the 
children; the black-uniformed driver 
brought up the rear. At the end, by the 
water’s edge, Diessen turned. 


“To VAbervrach. 
He will take 


“You need not 
she said. “I shall not 





























He called to them in a low tone 
“Hurry.” } 

There was a boat there, where the sli 
ran down into the water. They coule | 
see the tracery of its mast and riggin 
outlined against the starry sky; th i} 
night was very quiet. They drew close’ 
and saw it was a half-decked fishin, 
boat. There were two men there, be 
sides Diessen. One was standing on th 
quay in the black uniform they kney 
so well. The other was in the boat, hold | 
ing her to the quay by a rope. 

“In with you, quickly,” said Diesse: r 
“T want to see you get away.” 

He turned to Focquet, speaking il 
French. “You are not to start you 
engine till you are past Le Trepied,” h 
said. “I do not want the countryside 4 
be alarmed.” 

The young man nodded. “There is ni 
need,” he said in the soft Breton dialec 
“There is sufficient wind to steer by, ar 
the ebb will take us out.” | 

They passed the seven children or 
by one down into the boat. “You noy 
the German said to Howard. “Remen’ 
ber to behave yourself in England. 
shall send for you in London in a ve 
few weeks’ time. In September.” 

The old man turned to Nicole. “Th! 
is goodby, my dear,” he said. He hes 
tated. “I do not think this war will 1 
over in September. I may be old wht 
it is over, and not able to travel ve 
well. You will come and visit me, N 
cole? There is so much that I sh 
want to say to you. So much that! 
wanted to talk over with you, if we hi 
not been so hurried and so troubled 
the last few days.” 

She said, “I will come and stay wi 
you, as soon as we can travel. And y } 
shall talk to me about John.” ] 

The German said, “You must go no 
Mr. eee | 


| 
| 
| 
; 


HE KISSED the girl; for a minute af 
clung to him. Then he got down iri 
the boat among the children. 
Pierre said, “Is this the boat thay 
going to take us to America?” | 
The old man shook his head. “N 
this boat,” he said with mechanical }) 
tience. “That will be a bigger boat a 
this.” 
“How big will that one be?” as 
Ronnie. ‘Twice as big?” | 
Focquet had slipped the warp out! 
the ring and was thrusting vigorou) 
with an oar against the quay side. 7) 
stretch of dark water that separa 
them from France grew to a yard 
five yards wide. The old man stood rj 
tionless, stricken with grief, with lov 
ing to be back upon the quay, with), 
bitter loneliness of old age. | 
He saw the figure of the girl stand’ 
with the three Germans by the wat! 
edge, watching them as they slid aw 
The ebb caught the boat and hurried!) 
quietly out into the stream; Focc/ 
was heaving on a halyard forward | 
the heavy nut-brown sail crept sla’ 
up the mast. For a moment he lost si 
of Nicole as a mist dimmed his ey 
then he saw her again clearly, 
standing motionless beside the (’ 
mans. Then the gloom shrouded al 
them, and all that he could see was” 
faint outline of the hill against the st’ 
sky. | 
In deep sorrow, he turned and loc) 
forward to the open sea. But t’ 
blinded him, and he could see no’ 
of the entrance. 
An hour later most of the chil) 
were lying exhausted in an uneasy ¢) 
There was a steady little night br’ 
from the southeast; they were mai) 
about four knots. 
“It is going well,” said Focquetill 
this wind holds we shall hardly neec’ 
engine.” | 
All night they saw no ships a’! 
upon the sea. But in the half-lig)’ 
dawn, at about half past four, a’ 
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came toward them from the 
wowing a deep, feathery bow 
Ro white foam aside as she cut 
the water, bearing down on 


e owed a quarter of a mile away 
turned from a gray, menacing spear 

ather a battered, rusty ship, men- 

» still but worn with much hard 
: . A young man in duffel coat and 
cap shouted at them from the 
megaphone in hand, “Vous étes 
2 9”? 


, “Some of us 


be } eaung man waved at him cheer- 
y aa you get to Plymouth all 


Je = to go to Falmouth.” The 
ie of the destroyer’s fans and the 
of the waves made conversation 


ou’ve got to go to Plymouth. Plym- 
Is that all right for you?” 


WARD spoke Abickty to Focquet, 
d then nodded to the ship. The 
z officer waved at him again and 
De d back. There was a sudden foam- 
at the stern and the destroyer shot 
upon her course up channel. 
altered course two points to- 
the east, and started up the en- 
giving them about six knots of 
| The children roused, and in wail- 
ery began to vomit. They were 
, and very tired, and desperately 
as 
sently the sun came up and the 
wwarm. The old man gave them 
ittle drink of wine and water. 
Il morning they plugged on over a 
it, summer sea. Now and again the 
s Frenchman asked Howard the 
tudied the sun, and made a cor- 
to his course. At noon a thin 
line of land appeared ahead of 
9 the north. 
out three o’clock a trawler closed 
yn them, and asked who they were, 
as they tossed beside her, showed 
m the high land of Rame Head, on 
> horizon. 
t about half past five they were off 
me Head. A motor launch, a little 
n time of peace, ranged up along- 
em; an R.N.V.R. lieutenant ques- 
them again. “You know the 
water?” he shouted to Howard. 
* the flying boats are? That’s 
, Go up there and into the basin 
e north side. All refugees land at 
fish quay in the basin. Got that? 
93 
he launch sheered off and went upon 
y. The fishing boat nosed in past 
Head, past Cawsand, past the 
cwater into the shelter of the Sound. 
pad of them lay Plymouth on its 
, gray and peaceful by its harbor 
ie evening sunlight. Howard stared 
and sighed a little. It seemed to 
that he had been happier in France 
he would be in his own land. 
ere were other boats before them 
e quay, boats full of an assortment 
mixed nationalities, clambering 
re and into England. They lay off 
a quarter of an hour before they 
id get to the steps, while the gulls 
med around them and stolid men in 
jerseys looked down upon them, 
h euday girls in summer cotton 
took photographs of the scene. 
las they were all stumbling up the 
| to join the crowd of refugees in 
sh market. Howard was still in the 
2s of a Breton laborer, unshaven, 
, very tired. The children, hun- 
and exhausted, clustered around 


masterful woman, trim and neat in 
‘a iform of the W.V.S., shepherded 
2 to a bench. “Asseyez-vous 1a,” 
aid in very bad French, “jusqu’on 
1 yous attender.” 

oward collapsed onto the seat and 
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sat there half in coma, utterly exhausted. 
Once or twice women in uniform came 
to them and asked them questions, which 
he answered mechanically. Half an hour 
later a young girl brought them cups of 
tea, which they took gratefully. 

Refreshed, the old man took more 
interest in his surroundings. He heard 
a cultured Englishwoman’s voice. 

“There’s that lot over there, Mrs. Dy- 
son. All those children with the two 
men.” 

“What nationality are they?” 

“They seem to be a mixed lot. There’s 
rather an attractive little girl there who 
speaks German.” 

“Poor little thing! She must be Aus- 
trian.” 

Another voice said, “Some of those 
children are English.” 

There was an exclamation of concern. 
“T had no idea! But they’re in such a 
state! Have you seen their poor little 
heads? My dear, they’re Jousy, every 
one of them.” There was a shocked 
pause. “That horrible old man—I won- 
der how he came to be in charge of 
them?” 

The old man closed his eyes, smiling 
a little. This was the England that he 
knew and understood. This was peace. 

The last bomb had fallen, the last 
gun had fired; over in the east the fires 
were dying down. Then came the long 
notes of the “All Clear” from different 
quarters of the town. 

We got up stiffly from our chairs. I 
went over to the long window at the far 
end of the room, pulled back the cur- 
tains and threw back the shutters. The 
glass from the window fell in on the 
carpet with a crash; the wind blew fresh 
into our faces with a bitter, acrid smell 
of burning. A cold gray light was 
spreading over London. It was raining 
a little. 

I turned from the window. “Did you 
get them over to the States?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “They all went 
together. I sent a wireless telegram to 
the Cavanaghs offering to send Sheila 
and Ronnie, and Tenois asked if he 
might send Rose. I got a woman that I 
know to go with them, and take them 
to Coates Harbor.” 

“And Anna too?” 

He nodded. “Anna went too.” We 
moved toward the door. “I had a let- 
ter this week from her uncle in White 
Falls. He said that he had sent a radio- 
gram to his brother in Germany, so that 
ought to be all right.” 

“Your daughter must have had a bit 
of a shock when they arrived,” I said. 

He laughed. “Well, I don’t know. I 
sent a cable asking if she’d have them, 
and she said she would. She'll be all 
right with them. Costello seems to be 
reorganizing the whole place for them. 
He’s building a swimming pool, and a 
new boathouse for their boats. I think 
that they’ll be very happy there.” 


WE WENT downstairs in the gray 
dawn and parted in the hall. He went 
out a few steps ahead of me; I paused to 
ask the night porter about damage to the 
club. He said that they had had a fire 
bomb on the roof, but that young Ernest 
had kicked it about till it went out. 

I yawned. “I spent the night up in 
the smoking room, talking to Mr. How- 
ard,” I said. 

The man nodded. “I looked in once 
or twice and saw you sitting with him,” 
he said. “I said to the steward, I said— 
quite a good thing you was with him. 


He’s got to look a great deal older re- | 


cently.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’m afraid he has.” 

“He went away for a long holiday a 
month or two ago,” the porter said. 
“But I don’t know as it did him a great 
deal of good.” 

I went out, and the glass crunched 
tinkling beneath my feet. 

THE END 
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NOW MORE THAN EVER- 


JL Smart To. Ea Extra Cash! 


ye the high cost of living and 

taxes going up, do you need extra 
money now more than ever) Would 
you like to enjoy pleasures which you 
couldn’t otherwise afford by increasing 
your income in spare time? 


WANT to earn liberal spot cash com- 
missions AND enough National De- 
fense Stamps to get an $18.75 Defense 

_ Bond worth in ten years $25.00? No 
matter how busy you are with your 
regular duties, you may earn plenty of 
extra dollars to brighten the New 
Year! 





Earn Extra Dollars for the 


New Year 


FOR more than twenty-five years, Russell Shirk of Indiana has been 
a successful subscription representative. His magazine earnings en- 
able him to support his family, drive his own car and enjoy a yearly 
vacation. If you want to increase your income in the same way, try 
our plan for taking care of subscriptions for COLLIER’S and the 
other popular Crowell-Collier Publications. 


How to Increase Your Income in 1942 


T’S easy to get started as a Crowell-Collier 
Community Representative because there 
is at least one prospect in every home. Many 
of your friends are already subscribing—their 
renewals will bring you the same big com- 
missions as new subscriptions. You can enjoy 
profits year after year by looking after the 
same subscriptions while new ones swell your 
total earnings. 


YOU will be equipped to handle subscriptions 
for all magazines so that every desirable home 
in townisa potential source of business for you. 


Mr. Russell Shirk 
of Indiana 
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ing plan, just mail the handy coupon or send a penny postal now! 
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Let’s Cut 
Some Costs 


have been wrecked on rocks of loose fiscal pol- 
icy. We must avoid this danger—President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, March 10, 1933. 


Tire often in recent history liberal governments 


But though the whole (national) debt were ow- 
ing to the inhabitants of the country, it would not 
upon that account be less pernicious—Adam Smith, 
in “The Wealth of Nations,” 1776. 


One billion seven hundred and eighty-three 
million dollars, according to the National 
Economy League, can be sliced off next year’s 
federal budget without damaging defense. 

Items that could be reduced include the fol- 
lowing: General government expenses (cut 
them 100 millions), public works (cut them 263 
millions), aids to agriculture (561), aids to 
youth (263), work relief (479), Social Security 


Our Tanks Deliver 


HE most encouraging war news we’ve heard 

to date was the word from Britain’s big Lib- 
yan offensive that U. S.-made tanks were show- 
ing up superbly in action. 

We'd had every confidence, of course, but 
there’s nothing like proof of a weapon in an 
actual war test. The American Eagle is en- 
titled, we think, to do considerable screaming. 


More on Hog Island 


N a recent editorial on the enormous mer- 
chant marine we are building as part of the 
defense program, we spoke of “the Hog 
Island outrage” of the other war. We didn’t 
intend to give the impression that the Hog 
Island, Philadelphia, shipbuilding project was 
a carnival of graft and a ghastly flop to boot. 
It was a carnival of spending—about $264 
per ton of shipping constructed, as against nor- 


Block That Laugh 


ben world is full of advice on how to bring 
up children; but if you ask us, the most 
workable general rule is: Never laugh at them. 

Laugh with them, of course. Jolly them out 
of the frequent half-baked, half-thought- 
through ideas and attitudes that are bound 
to develop. Be firm when necessary—which 
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(33), veterans’ pensions and benefits (15). 

Most of these economies would displease 
various groups of government beneficiaries. 
The answer to them, we’d say, is that we’ve 
got to have ample money for the defense pro- 
gram, and that they’ll be slaves if some con- 
queror takes us over. 

As government spending is going now, we 
are following the inflationary route of France 
during its 1789-95 revolution. More alarming 
than that, we are being urged along this route 
by well-meaning public men whose financial 
knowledge suffers from the rickets. 

Vice-President Wallace, for example, says 
woozily: “Those who have seriously studied 
the greatly changed economic and financial 
conditions are no longer as concerned about 


The Eagle is also entitled to feel safer than 
he has felt since Hitler opened up on the Low 
Countries in May, 1940. It’s a war of machines, 
mainly. And Hitler had been piling up the ma- 
chines for six years. So where are we now? 

We're turning out tanks at least as good as 
any Hitler has yet produced. Production of 
our superb fighting and bombing planes is 


mal costs in those times of around $65—but 
Hog Island did turn out ships which did their 
builders proud. 

The plant produced altogether 122 ships— 
twelve 8,000-ton Army transports and 110 
7,500-ton cargo vessels. Five of the transports 
are still in service. Of the 110 cargo ships, 103 
are still sailing. 

Hog Island methods were radically new in 


isn’t as often as some people think. But sim- 
ply put the weapon of ridicule in the moth 
balls when the child is born and forget it. 
Few grown persons are strong enough to be 
able to stand ridicule. A child is tragically vul- 
nerable to it, and doesn’t know how to hit back 
at it or shrug it off. Ridicule can warp a child’s 


CHARLES COLEBAUGH, Managing Editor 
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MODY, oer 


so-called government spending as they ual 
to be.” Marriner S. Eccles keeps on repeatiny 
the “We owe it to ourselves” nonsense whic) 
Adam Smith took apart 165 years ago. Doug) 
las Miller, who wrote “You Can’t Do Busine 
with Hitler,” and who is supposed to knoy 
something about business and finance in gem 
eral, says: “I am not worried in the long ruy 
about the cost of this war to America. No mat 
ter what we spend in money we still have ov) 
natural resources left to us.” 

A nation which falls hard enough for such dé. 
lusions will come eventually to financial ruiti 
If we don’t begin cutting nondefense expendi 
itures now, and cutting them drastically, we’? 
in for possibly the worst bust any nation eve! 
suffered. | 


| 





zooming. Our fighting and merchant ships 4 
hitting blue water ahead of schedule ofte 
than not. Our antiaircraft and other gun prv 
duction is on a steep upcurve. And we’ve g 
the natural resources and the manpower to | 
in this game at least as long as Mr. Hitler. — 

We'd bet that we’re feeling a lot better aba 
those U. S.-made tanks than Hitler is. 

f 

| 





their day. Consequently, most orthodox shi‘ 
builders jeered. But the Hog Island ships’ ther 
advanced types of boilers, turbines and redu 
tion gears have proved their worth long sing 

It was politicians and their pals who we! 
to blame for the odor of extravagance thi 
hangs over Hog Island in the history book 
The men who did the actual ship designing ar 
building did a good job. 


- 


whole personality and character for life. */ 
subject a child to it just isn’t fair. ' 

A parent who habitually ridicules the chi 
dren confesses his own inferiority and inac’ 
quacy. As for the children, they get his corre | 
number very early in life, never forget it, a’ 
usually take their revenge as soon as they cé| 
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HE AMERICAN EAGLE,“The Bird of 


of superb strength — and so an eagle is 


Broad and Sweeping Wing,” is a symbol 
e emblem of the United States coat of arms. 


. 

‘Our forefathers found here a wilderness, and 

‘|rved out of the forests, plains and moun- 

His, a new nation. They established for them- 
lives and their descenda «-—(-weet land of lib- 

| ity”... the largest, strongky men tht democracy 
earth! 


| They worked by hand, aided by horses, oxen, 
later wheels and windmills. I 1 came steam. 
then electricity. Industry bloom 
lmerica grew and grew. And into 
ame the automobile. It knit mo 










and spread. 
verican life 
rongly the 


ebbed together all states as one; linked city with 
puntry. 


) With the automobile, there came to Americans 
standard of living unknown in any other land. 


ation’s unity; built a vast network ~: good roads; 





As the automobile became a family neces- 
sity for America’s millions, this country 
achieved things in quantity production the 
rest of the world is still trying to learn. 

Today, the American automobile, best in the world, 
affords the inspiration to make American tanks, 
American aggny vehicles, American warplanes, the 
best in the world ! 

As the largest production unit of the second 
largest automobile producer in the world, the 
Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation is 
accomplishing its defense jobs with expected dis- 
patch, accuracy and volume. 

Plymouth’s great production machine is also 
turning out new Plymouth cars—greatly reduced 
in number, but greatly advanced in beauty, per- 
formance, economy and quality. 

The new Plymouth cars are Plymouth’s Finest. 
You get greatly increased power, yet with it you 
get more economy! The new Plymouth looks bet 


PLYMOUTH 


BUILDS FOR AMERICA’S SECURITY 





eo Wit, 


Aore Power to hiQ@Witass! 






FOR A STRONG NA- 
TIONAL ECONOMY — 
Plymouth is building cars to 
= serve America’s civilian 
needs. Thoughreduced 
in number, these cars 
are Plymouth’s Finest. 


] FOR A STRONG NA- ? 
TIONAL DEFENSE— 
Plymouth is building Bomb- 

er Parts, Tank Parts, . 
Anti-Aircraft Gun 

Parts, as well as Mil- 

itary Vehicles. 


ter, rides better, handles better — and by ofhcial 
facts, published automobile specifications, it 1s 
the low-priced car most like high-priced cars! 
Plymouth’s car production has supported and 
contributed to Plymouth’s defense production — 
has kept the whole production system rolling at 
top eficiency—has insured the availability of 
long-experienced engineers, technicians and 
trained man power whose whole background, 
knowledge and skill ht hand in glove with Amer- 


ica’s vital defense program. 

Millions of Americans realize today that a strong 
automobile industry 1s the backbone of defense. 

Che strength of the automobile industry means 
more power to America! 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


‘A STRONG AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IS THE BACKBONE OF DEFENSE 
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A PECULIAR aattitude has settled’ 


down here and there in Washington. 
We gather this from a play producer 
who has just left this office. He has 
been a successful fellow, if you call 
the promotion of summer theaters on 
the straw-hat circuit successful. Any- 
way, he had just come from Washing- 
ton where he laid out a plan to produce 
hit plays, current and past, in Army 
camps and Navy bases, using profes- 
sional talent and charging the lads a 
mere fifteen cents admission. Some- 
how he had worked it out so that the 
productions would not only pay for 
themselves but return a little profit. 
“Apparently I was doing fine until I 
mentioned the profit which, I was care- 
ful to explain, would be turned over to 
the recreation officer of the camp. The 
officer who had been listening to me 
stopped me dead. ‘Profit?’ he cried. 
‘Who do you think you are, a fifth 
columnist? Go home and revise your 
plan. Get rid of that outmoded profit 
feature. Come back when you discover 
some way to make these productions 
cost us a couple of million dollars. 
That’s the only way to put anything 
over in this town these days.” 





{Sal 


Cer 


WHEN he left us he was in a some- 
what nasty humor. We’ve just heard 
about another fellow who accepted an 
invitation to a horsy week end in 
Virginia. After listening to horse talk 
for two days he broke down. “But 
don’t you like horses?” his hostess 
asked him. “Not at all,” said he. She 
was pretty pained, decided that his 
dislike of horses was because he didn’t 
understand them and proceeded to ex- 
plain the animals to him. “Now,” said 
she, “don’t you like them better?” 
Said he, “I do not.” Whereupon she 
asked him what he did like. ‘Shoot- 
ing,” he replied. “Splendid,” said his 
hostess, “and what do you like to 
shoot?” He thought hard for sev- 
eral moments and then replied: 
“Horses.” 


IN THE meantime we were motoring 
south and stopped for lunch in Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. Fredericksburg is 
one of our nation’s best shrine towns, 
many national heroes having been 
born there, having lived there and 
having died there. Many American 
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GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 
DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS Articles 
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on the battles that had been fought 
there, not failing to mention with em- 
phasis the number of men who had 
died in those battles. One little girl— 
we'd say she was twelve—seemed par- 
ticularly impressed. Gently the lady 
probed the child for her thoughts. “I 
was just thinking,” said the gory baby, 
“what would have happened if some- 
body had come along with a tommy 
gun.” 


AND Mr. Joe B. Barnis of San Fran- 


cisco, California, stopped for lunch, . 


too, only he stopped in the howling 
town of San Diego. Into the restau- 
rant came a group of six girls, one of 
whom, after looking around anxiously, 
spied out a soldier who had been wait- 
ing for her. “Oh, Bill,” she cried, “I’m 
sorry I’m a little late and I hope you 
don’t mind but I brought three or four 
awfully nice girls—friends of mine. 
Do you mind really?” Bill waited un- 
til he had been introduced to the girls. 
Then he answered: “Mind? Of course 
not. But what do you think I am, the 
Salvation Army?” 


IN SPITE of the protestations of Mr. 
Arlie McQuinn of Evansville, Indiana, 
we’re tempted to consider slightly 
overdrawn his story of a conversation 
between a coach and three of his varsity 
(not the University of Indiana) play- 
ers. “Listen,” says the coach, “all I 
want from you boys is that you should 
stop this new sophomore running back 
these guys got. He’s hot—plenty hot. 
He’s the highest scorer they have had 
in ten years and if he gets loose he 
may lick us. All I’m asking of you 
boys is that he’s taken care of early. 
See?” The three boys nodded, their 
faces blank and obedient. Then sud- 
denly a flash illuminated the face of 
the fullback. “Sure, Coach, sure,” he 
said. “But listen; what does this party 
look like?” 


WE HAVE just received word from 
the postal authorities in Bermuda that 
they are holding a manuscript which 
was returned by us to the writer with 
well-worded regrets. We at once let 
go with a sigh of relief although the 
Bermuda post office told us that there 
was no such person on the island. We 
have sent for the manuscript and will 
deliver it, with the same suave re- 
grets, to its writer—a lady who lives 
within a short but pleasant walk from 


this office. We may add a few after- . 
thoughts to that rejection slip—someliil while we’re about it © 


thing to the effect that if she insis 
upon sending us stuff on the stationery 
she has swiped from hotel rooms she 
should say so. 


AND Mr. Arthur Lostman of Waco, 
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home of a high-school lad, a 
ing back, for whom at leas 
leges hanker. “I was winning t 
over to our side when, in a we 
ment, I told him that not only 
rich and influential alumni pay 
tion fees but that his classroor 
would not interfere with his w 
the team. I must be slippir 

boy turned on me and yelled 
room work? What do you think 
to be, a student?’ ” i! 


A TRIFLE of suspicious hi 4 
just reached us via Corey F 
recent article, Alaska Gets 
widely and carefully read. On 
was Mr. William G. Canfield | 
Britain, Connecticut. Mr. € 
takes scholarly issue with Mi 
on the latter’s statement tt 

United States bought Alaski) 
Russia for $7,200,000. Mr. (} 
refers Mr. Ford to the late Frar | 
Lane’s Letters and to Mary Lew 
Uncle Sam’s Attic. These ¢ | 
ties, he claims, have it that t J 
chase price was $1,400,000 at 
$5,800,000 (or $7,200,000 in a} 
paid to the Czar “for the ser» 
the Russian navy during thi} 
War.” That the Federal Gove 
used the Russian fleet in tt 
War is news to both Mr. Fore 
us, not that we’d be surpris 
Ford thinks that the less sai 
it the better anyway lest Cong 
Dies hears about it. Howe 


Seward and the Czar got 
five millions of our taxpaye 
somebody’s going to jail, t 
“T also hear,” writes Mr. For 
the purchase of Manhattan Is 
twenty-four dollars and a b 
whisky was not kosher. I uni 
that the check we gave they’ 
was for only $16.47 and that tl 
of whisky was never entere 

books at all.” 


into a little matter tha)’ 
causing Mrs. Laura McCohall) 
gor, Maine, a bit of unrest. } 
Cohall is a member of a local’ 
group which is prepared at an 
notice to blow the living day. 
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Civil wars. Anyway, a lady was con- better, advises us that a football coach emergency the government it 
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Soups on 


(CLE SAm’s paratroopers, going ‘“‘downstairs” on 
siness, carry three square meals in one small 
peket of their uniforms. 

Wl’s very special food—powdered, concentrated 
calories carefully counted—but complete from 
fup to coffee. It gives husky men the reserve power 
} keep going when other supplies are cut off. 







(Reserve power is just as vital in industrial as in 
1 
quitary emergencies. When tank factories, plane 





plants and shipyards began to eat up more and 
more electric power, reserve rations were ready. 

Reserves built up in advance by the business men 
who manage America’s power companies. Keserves 
that met almost every defense demand overnight. 
Reserves available almost anywhere, because of 
carefully planned and interconnected systems. 

3ut no power reserves could continue to satisfy 
hungry, humming machines indefinitely. So the 
electric companies have been working fast and 


efficiently to keep ahead. They put almost two 





million more horsepower into production during 1941 
enough to light one-quarter of all the nation’s homes! 
Here is a basic defense industry, able and will- 

ing to do its part—glad to pledge all-out co-opera- 

tion with government and industry —until the skies 


and seas around America are secure and free forever! 





52 AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANIES * 


producing power under American business management 
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DONT UY SE A E000 HEAD OF HAIR 


aS ” > Hair loses its natural good looks when “doused” each morning 
with water or anything else. Instead, comb in a few drops 
of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Notice how easy your hair is to 


[On ee ) manage . . . see how natural and well-groomed it looks ! 
\s 6 
1 1 fd ww 


Dad al 
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ON’T wait until hard-to-manage hair 
and loose dandruff warn you of Dry 
Scalp. For often you have Dry Scalp without 
knowing it! 
Fortunately there is a quick, effective way 
to check Dry Scalp... to return your hair 
to its natural good looks. See how easy it is! 


(1) EACH MORNING, shake a few drops of 


‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic on your comb and run 
it through your hair. ‘V aseline’ Hair Tonic 
has special qualities that fight Dry Scalp. 
(2) EACH WEEK, before your shampoo, mass age 
thoroughly with plenty of ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic. Buy a bottle today . . . and you'll 
enjoy a handsome, healthier-looking head 
of hair than youever dreamed youcouldhave! 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 





Vaseline HAIR TONIC 









‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic is different, 
containing no dry- 
ing ingredients. 


By actually supplementing the natural scalp 
oils, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic aids in keeping 
the scalp supple .. . the hair lustrous, 
well-groomed and natural-looking. Try it! 





A shoe store in Brooklyn carries 
every size of stock shoe, having 235 
sizes for men, 250 for women and 
157 for children and infants.—By 
Helen V. Denson, New York, New 
York. 


Before production began on the 
motion picture Sergeant York, the 
company secured legal releases 
from thirty-five persons in order to 
portray their characters in the film 
without fear of a lawsuit for in- 
vasion of privacy. Some held out 
for as much as $1,800, while others, 
such as Cordell Hull and General 
Pershing, gave their permission 
gratis. 


In an average-sized man, the 
liver weighs about three pounds or 
two per cent of the weight of the 
body, while the blood contained in 
this gland, at any one time, also 
weighs about three pounds or 
twenty-five per cent of the weight 
of the blood.—By Adelfo Balleza, 
Iloilo City, Philippine Islands. 


The largest denomination of 
United States paper currency is 
the $100,000 gold certificate, which 
is nonnegotiable and bears the 
portrait of Woodrow Wilson. Only 
2,800 were engraved and they were 
given to the Federal Reserve 
banks by the Treasury Department 
as receipts for surrendered gold 
when America went off the gold 
standard in 1934——By Richard B. 
DuBois, Roanoke, Virginia. 


The 250,000 Negro inhabitants of 
the Harlem section of New York 
City actually constitute only forty- 
eight per cent of its total popula- 
tion. Spanish Harlem contains 
120,000 people and Italian Harlem 
contains 150,000 people, the latter 
being, incidentally, the most densely 
populated section of Manhattan. 


Not more than twenty cities in 
the world have passenger subways, 
or a transit line with most or all of 
its trackage underground, among 
them being Athens, Barcelona, Ber- 
lin, Budapest, Buenos Aires, Glas- 
gow, Hamburg, Liverpool, London, 
Madrid, Moscow, New York, Paris, 
Sydney and Tokyo. 


Freling Foster 


_ braces, crutches, clothing and ot)! 















































A recent copyright-infringem 
case in California, involving f 
books which were not only si 
in contents but were said to be dij} 
tated to their authors by heaven} 
spirits, was dismissed by the cou} 
on the grounds that the plaintif)’ 
Master Mind was the true owner + 
the copyright and that “the law do! 
not recognize the conveyance | 
legal rights by the spiritual worlc) 
—By Edward H. Davis, Philadej, 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

i 


At least one third of all the peig| 
ple in the world still eat their mew 
while sitting on the floor or grour! 
while the same number, not all | 
which belong to the same races + 
countries, eat with their fingers. 


About 1890, after the Mo 
church had been disincorporated 
Congress and the church itself | 
longer sanctioned the practice © 
plural marriage, numerous Mé) 
mons did not abandon their ex) 
wives. One was B. H. Roberts, wly 
elected to the House of Represen' 
tives from Utah in 1898, was deni 
his seat because he still lived? 
polygamous relations.—By Willi 
E. Vance, Salt Lake City, Utah.) 


New York City has an organi) 
tion, founded and operated by cr* 
ples, whose chief purpose is to fi! 
jobs for cripples. It also finan 
the purchase of artificial lim 


necessities for those needing th 
to begin work.—By MacDoug 
Pallen, New York, New York. | 
F 

Horses have been known to 1} 
races “by a hoof.” On July 8, 19° 
at the track in Fort Erie, Ontay § 
Canada, pictures of the finish of * 
first race showed that the noses” 
the two leaders crossed the wire: 
multaneously. But one horse hay 
foot over the line and, therefc| 
was awarded the purse.—By Je! 
Lumpkin, New York, New Yc} 


Five dollars will be paid for each interes’| 
or unusual fact accepted for this colo} 
Contributions must be accempanied by 5 | 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New J 
City. This column is copyrighted by Colli} 
The National Weekly. None of the items: 
be reproduced without express permissio’ 

the publisher 
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ARE SLOWLY 
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fic research has 


“that this damage gens 

caused by regular brus os i 

dentifrices containing abras ea 
Recent clinical studies s! 

£ 10 adults examine 

h injury because the 


£ one or more teet 


that 8 out © 
risk this toot 
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E 
BRUSHING CAVITIES IN TH 
PARTS OF THEIR TEETH 


withno hard enam- 


PEOPLE 


e to shrinking gums 
a condition which by 
serious as time goes on. — S ery 
dentifrice tested containing o 
abrasive will gradually se ae 
ties in this softer part © tee : 
You can avoid this serious t! os 
ble by changing t© Teel Liqui ; 
Dentifrice because It cong 
solutely no abrasives of any kind. 
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Enlarged Photo of Actual Tooth 













* This exposure 1S L 
. = Bs a = AN AUTHORITATIVE SCIENTIFIC JOURNA 


AVE YOUR 
| TEETH 






















THIS PART OF A TOOTH IS SOFT. 
NO HARD ENAMEL PROTECTS IT. 
WITHOUT KNOWING IT, YOU CAN 
GRADUALLY CUT CAVITIES LIKE 
THIS IN YOUR TEETH— CAVITIES 
WHICH OFTEN REQUIRE FILLINGS 


a 


OM THESE CAVITIES 


Changing to Liquid Dentifrice 


| -It Cleans Teeth Without Abrasives 4 





jyou are like most grown-ups who brush their teeth regu- over 30 times in the mouth. These bubbles instantly go to 
irly, you risk serious injury if you use a dentifricecontain- work to help remove the daily accumulation of decaying food 
n abrasive such as chalk or grit. particles and dulling surface film. Thus your teeth look so 
pese abrasives consist of tiny particles so small you can’t much whiter, more thrillingly beautiful. 
| feel them, yet so hard they gradually cut cavities into Also, Teel’s action gives your whole mouth a glorious wn 
' ofter part of your teeth wherever this part is left ex- beauty bath—a refreshing, clean “feel’’. It helps sweeten bad 
Wd by shrinking gums. breath. And Teel’s new taste sensation makes it a joy for the 
jhy not play safe? You can save your precious teeth from children—encourages them to brush their teeth regularly. 


| trouble simply by changing to the revolutionary new 
id dentifrice—Teel. 


| : . = 

pt Teel contains absolutely no abrasives. It works in a 
erent way to cleanse and thus thrillingly beautify teeth. 
| c . ; : 

| How Teel Reveals Beauty of Your Smile your teeth need an occasional abrasive scouring, follow spe- 
# uses a new type, patented cleansing agent that bursts cial directions on the Teel carton. And visit your dentist regu- 
i thousands of tiny, cleansing bubbles—actually multiplies larly for his professional care. Procter & Gamble. 


Start This Safe Liquid Way Today 
Teel is easy to use and so economical. A bottle lasts and lasts. 
Get Teel today at any drug, department or 10¢ store and fol- 
low this safe, new-day way in tooth cleansing. If you feel that 






MAKE THIS TEST 


to tell if your dentifrice contains an abrasive 










Tonight, put some of your 
regular dentifrice in a glass of 
water and stir thoroughly. 
Let it stand overnight. When 
you see a white sediment in 
the bottom of the glass, you 


know your dentifrice contains 
an abrasive. Teel, however, 
leaves no sediment, proving 
it contains no abrasives what- 
ever which could injure ex- 
posed, soft parts of your teeth. 


CHANGE TO : 


ee 


LIQUID DENTIFRICE 


Use Instead of Tooth Pastes and Powders 











“Honey, I’ve cut our grocery 
bills 10% by careful planning 
—if you would get our car fixed, 


we could save even more on 









oil and gas.”’ 


SHE’S SMOOTH 
BUT SAVING, TOO! 


...So are cars equipped with 
Sealed Power Piston Rings 
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Piston ri 
Power S 
Own make and model of c 
-- you'll save gas... 
wear...and you'll thr 
smooth power of your car, 

Sealed Power Rin 
Same engineers wh 
worked with car manufacture 
Piston rings for new cars, Int 
bile industry, Sealed Pow 


A-1 shape “ 


great rings. They cost no more 
nary rings. Sealed Power Co 
Muskegon, ) 
Piston Rings 
Aviation, Dies 





PISTON RINGS 


T’S easy to cut excessive oil and gas bills. 
Have your mechanic check the cause. If 
ngs are needed, insist on a Sealed 
et—engineered especially for your 
ar. You'll save oil 
you'll save engine 
ill to the renewed, 


8S are made by the 
© for 30 years have 
ts creating 
he automo- 
er stands for “bet- 
g-" Put your present car in 
or the duration” with these 
than ordj- 
eal rporation 

fi i 2 
chigan, and Windsor, Ont. 
for all types of 


Axutomobile 
el, Stationary, d 


Marine Engines, 


© 1942, Sealed Power Carn 








Best test pilots of all are the newly graduated Army and 
Navy fliers—if there are bugs in a plane they'll find them 


about the qualifications and ex- 

perience required for Army and 
Navy test pilots. Without minimizing the 
value of these experts to our Air Forces, 
it can be said that the newly graduated 
pilots from the Army and Navy schools 
are the best test pilots of all. 

The new design turned over to the 
Army and Navy for test by the manu- 
facturer, in accordance with past pro- 
cedure, is known as the prototype and 
is practically handmade. The Army and 
Navy test pilots are engineer airmen of 
long experience and you’d: never find 
them doing things to the new design that 
the kids do when they get the produc- 
tion models in the field. Same thing 
applies to automobiles. The great auto 
companies have their testing grounds 
and test drivers and they work hard to 
eliminate deficiencies in the cars before 
releasing them to the market, but not 
until they get into the clutches of people 
who think they know how to operate 
automobiles do the builders really find 
out the weak spots. 

Once a new model has been given a 
clean bill of health by the test pilots at 
Wright Field and Anacostia, the plane 
goes into production and methods have 
to be developed to reproduce the pro- 
totype as rapidly as possible. This 
brings in changes here and there, and 
when the ships are turned over to pilots 
in the field with far less experience 
than the Wright Field or Anacostia engi- 
neer-pilots, new and unheard: of trou- 
bles develop. 

The older the airman, the more 


yes FEW weeks ago we talked a little 


cautious he is. He warms up his engine , 


slowly; he believes in his engine and 
flight instruments and other guides to 
safe and reliable flight, and he is care- 
ful with his landings. But the young- 
sters take the new airplane pretty much 
for granted and you should see the 
things they do and get away with. In 
consequence, the production models 
suddenly turn up bugs that neither the 
Army nor Navy test experts discovered 
and they either go back to the factories 
or corrections are made in the field. 


HE first World War was over and 

everybody was glad to turn to other 
things. Though very much deflated, 
there still was an Army and Navy 
charged with the defense of the country. 
Army and Navy airmen knew enough 
about history to be sure that some day 
there would be another war and we 
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had to maintain a semblance of 
craft industry. 

So those officers set about on 
gram of keeping the American m 
and naval aircraft industry aliv 
barely alive, because of public a 
As an example of the way they | 
work: one firm would design a né 
plane and the government would 
the production contract to anothe: 
design winner, disappointed thoi 
was, knew that his turn would 
around some day. There were} 
few crumbs in the governmen| 
board, but they were rationed | 
keep the plants open. 

Through the twenties and the * 
these companies were operating | 
orders. Then came Hitler a 
nucleus of an American aircraft it} 
was here, equipped with technic 
ple who knew how to build airplé| 

All hail to these courageous a 
sighted Army and Navy peop 
braved the wrath of critics but 1 
day are responsible for the great 
craft industry anywhere. 


FEW persons would think of gq 
onto a transcontinental highw 
erecting a structure that woul 
the next passing automobile 't 
into. But some people think 
of erecting high structures on a 
and telling nobody about if 
they’ve been required by the ] 
ment of Commerce to server 
notice 30 days in advance of t!/ 
tention to erect anything that re'k 
height greater than 150 feetiD 
ground or 100 feet above wateé 
along or near a civil airway. T! 
defined extends 30 miles on eit!) 
of the center line of such an aul 
Owners and operators of aire f 
grateful for this regulation. It 
a tragic accident at Daytona: ® 
Florida, in the summer of 1937,1 7 
Eastern Air Lines plane struck’? 
that had been erected off airpo) 
erty but in line with the runway) # 
responsible notice being given’) 
company and the pilot, bringing ee 
ern Air Lines the first fatal po? 
accident in the company’s histo 


N FURTHER reference t| 

Blanche Noyes, sole gov @ 

torchbearer in the field for |! 
marking program: She needs 9! 
troduction to the official ar @ 
(Continued on page 52° 














Collier's, The National Weekly 


YOUR DAY LIES AHEAD... 


ITTLE one, your day lies ahead. Those things 
so necessary to your health and well-being 


must not be lost sight of in today’s turmoil. 


Now, as in the past—the home is the bul- 
wark of the nation. It must be safeguarded 


and protected. 
Both Heating and Plumbing are too impor- 
tant to health protection and mean too much 


to the welfare of the whole family to be 





trusted to any but the experienced hands of the 


Heating and Plumbing Contractor. 


: CHAIRMAN 


AMERICAN & Standard 


Rapiator ™ Sanitary 
He work CORPORATION Pitsburgh 


Cast I & Steel Boilers & Furnaces for Coal, Oil, ¢ Radiators Cast Iron 
Enameled & Vitreous China Plumbing Fixtures & Plumb« Brass Goods + Winter Air 
yal and Gas Water Heat . | Burr + Heating Accessories 
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. meeded a double they 


d use—and kill. They found 
This brilliant new serial is 
at of what happened to 
fl to the girl who loved him 


"IE skating pond at Rockefeller 
ie ater was crowded. Hundreds of 
#\ne idly curious gazed down at a gay 
; a scene of action and color, of 
irs who whirled and spun in the 
T Of the smooth gray surface; of 
S who stroked methodically about 
sdges of the rink. There were old 
ie and young people and even chil- 
there were experts and beginners, 
Was grim concentration on the task 
ating and there was laughter from 
ps of those who had mastered a de- 
lof the art and were no longer wor- 
a put the elementary problem of 
| B upright. 
m Mot the better skaters sported 
ling costumes: young ladies in ex- 
“ely abbreviated skirts which showed 
Octive legs to best advantage; young 
/who wore black tights and close- 
bg shirts: But the costumes of the 
e majority were average. 
Mil Foster and Alan Douglas were 
age. 
® was only a few inches more than 
eet in height. You’d look at her 
st time without particular interest, 
“then you’d look again and say, 
fjre’s a pretty girl.” She was that 
r-and attractive and intel- 
t-looking. Her sports costume did 
ing to conceal a slim but unmistak- 
) feminine figure. 


were having fun, these two. It 
their skating pond, and the music 
j@ed for them alone, this evening 


Alan unlocked the door of his 
pleasant apartment and said, 
“It's a poor thing, but mine own” 


She skated well, surely and smoothly 
and easily. She skated better than the 
tall man who stroked along beside her, 
his hands clasped in hers. 

About Alan Douglas you’d say, “He’s 
a nice-looking fellow.” You wouldn’t 
say that he was handsome because he 
wasn’t. But he was the sort of man you’d 
feel instinctively that it would be pleas- 
ant to know. 

His six feet of muscular body was clad 
simply in business tweeds, his attrac- 
tively homely face was set with cencen- 
tration on the task at hand. He wasn’t a 
good enough skater to do tricks, but he 
gave an impression of sureness. 

They were having fun, these two. It 
was their skating pond, the music 
played for them alone, the three-quarter 
moon which looked down from above 
the towering structures of steel and 
concrete was, for this evening, their own 
personal property 

They were young, and very much in 
love. 

They had met after working hours 
and had dined together in one of the 
cozy restaurants overlooking the rink. 
The conversation had been a trifle tight 
during dinner, as though they had agreed 
to avoid the subject which was upper- 
most in the minds of both. They chatted 
of inconsequential things, even though 
you'd know by just looking at them that 
everything which concerned either was 
of major consequence to both. 

They finished with their skating and 
replaced skates and skating shoes with 
street shoes. She slipped a jaunty gray 


sports coat over her costume, and he 
rescued his topcoat and hat from the 
checkroom. They moved through the 
Promenade to Fifth Avenue, and when 
he would have hailed a taxi, she sug- 
gested that they walk. 

They turned north on Fifth Avenue. 
The air was invigorating, the night was 
clear, exercise had sent young blood 
coursing through healthy young veins 


and there seemed to be no need for’ 


words. It was enough that they were to- 
gether. 


WAS not until they. were moving 

along the light-studded reaches of 
Central Park north of Fifty-ninth Street 
that she broke the silence. She said, 
“Thanks, Mister. It worked wonder- 
fully.” 

He grinned down at her. It was an 
oddly twisted grin which lighted up his 
whole face. “You needed to be snapped 
out of the doldrums,” he told her. 

“Right. And you did a first-rate job. 
It was fun.” 

“Why shouldn’t it be?” He was keep- 
ing it light. “No one could help but en- 
joy my kind of skating.” 

“You didn’t fall.” 

“And when you’ve said that, you’ve 
said it all.” He changed the subject. 
“Think you'll sleep tonight?” 

“Yes.” Then, as an afterthought, “I 
hope so.” 

He saw the shadow that crossed her 
sensitive, expressive face. He said, 
“Chin up, honey. We’ll figure a way out 
of it somehow.” 

“I know.” When her eyes met his he 
saw that the old apprehension had re- 
turned. “I wish you’d stop worrying 
about it, Alan. It isn’t your headache.” 
“Wrong again. Whatever bothers you 
is very much my headache.” 

“But this ...” She was leaving her 


sentences hanging in the air. “There are 
some things that can be done, Alan— 
and some things that are impossible for 
ordinary mortals.” 

“But I’m not an ordinary mortal, Miss 
Foster. You should have learned that 
long ago.” 

“T did.” Her voice was almost hum- 
ble. ‘“You’re a trifle better than tops. 
Perhaps that’s why I love you so much.” 

They did not speak again until they 
had swung eastward from the Avenue 
and reached the cozy lobby of the 
remodeled building in which she main- 
tained an exceedingly modest apart- 
ment. “Coming up?” she inquired. “I 
can offer you a nightcap.” 

“Coming up,” he assented, “but not 
for a nightcap. What I need is a kiss.” 

They went up to the fourth floor in the 
automatic elevator. She fished a key 
out of her bag and unlocked the door. 
He stepped inside with her, closed the 
door and took her in his arms. 

They stayed that way for a long time. 
There was a fierce urgency in her kiss, 
in the pressure of her body against his. 
He was shaken, but he triéd to smile. 
“That justifies everything,” he said. His 
arms tightened again. “Old Doc Doug- 
las giving orders,” he said with mock 
severity. “Youll forget problems for 
tonight. You'll convince yourself that 
if anybody can do anything—I will.” 

He bent and kissed her hard on the 
lips. “Night, sweetheart,” he said. 
Then he opened the door and closed it 
behind him. He felt very young and 
very happy, and very worried. It was 
easy enough to talk bravely about solv- 
ing a problem which had no solution, 
and when he was with her he felt that he 
might accomplish the impossible. But 
the minute he left he realized afresh that 
it couldn’t be done; that the thing which 
weighed her down was something which 





had to be faced with a courage w 
however admirable—was neve 


hopeless. 

His own apartment was less 1 
mile away. He walked with long 
hipped strides through the chill |B 


At twenty-eight he was too young; 
main whipped down by doubt. Fi 
almost everything he might rease 
expect to have at his age: the begiy/ 
of a promising engineering career’) 
salary, the love of a girl wh 
adored. If only the cloud of t/ 
were not hovering over her. If ci 
might be privileged to make her’ 
with her eyes instead of with hi 
alone. ... 


Jie building in which he lived! 
far from the East River. Itt 
fairly tall structure, rising supercr 
above the bewildered tenement I> ® 
section which until quite recent 
been slummy and unsightly. Thiti® 
man nodded, smiled and said, “HR* 
a gentleman waiting to see yoo ® 
Douglas. He’s in the lobby.” % 
Alan said, “Thanks,” and wal! me 
side. A man rose from a leath) a * 
chair and advanced toward hin) #** 
was a compact, well-groomed mas Dy: 
fifty years of age. His hair wee’) 
gray, his black eyes level anc ey 
the sort of man you’d expect tc#§*! 
the best club or behind the der @e= 
lavish office. A gentleman, ob) #g* 
There was the faintest suggesti OF © 


smile on his lips. ki 
’ “Mir. Douglas?” \ } wa 
Wes cae ey 
“My name is Hamilton. ey 
Hamilton. I’ve been waiting | 9's 
you.” k 


“So the doorman said.” Alan 4%: 
tively liked this chap. He was cl Re 
(Continued on page 30), F*: 
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ers correspondent’s on- 
account from Manila. 
and confusion of sur- 
war-from-the-blue is here; 
of the pathos and even a 
the comedy. Those 
are ready gamblers 


5 exactly 3:10 in the morning. 
‘air-raid siren was hitting its 
est wail. 
stepped out of the door just as 
t Japanese bombs hit Manila. A 
se plane laid a stick of incendi- 
abs across the runways and onto 
‘hangar at Nichols Field. The 
p-blue moonlit sky exploded 
ming backdrop against which 
buildings were silhouetted. 
d hear a Japanese pilot cut in 
tor to pull out from the tracer 
of red balls of fire from anti- 
ns. He had cut off the motor 
to his objective from a great 
bombs dropped and shook 


above, a steady double hum of 
3¢ bombers was unmistakable. 
long a new sound—the whine of 
aerican and Philippine air corps 
ptors—joined the others. 
couldn’t see anything for the 
f fire. When we strained to look 
= star-spotted sky all we saw was 
‘of green, the color complement 
dazzling flame of explosion. 

wwe could hear fighters slashing 
nh the night. We could tell that 
mber squadron had been broken 
ae deep drone of the bombers and 
her whine of the pursuits filled 
7. The Japanese were driven off. 
1 our vantage point we saw peo- 
ning for shelter. Every few feet 
ould hesitate and look back at 
ies, then run on again. But there 
iy any panic. 

re has been no panic since the first 
‘Sf the surprise blitz on Hawaii and 
wus of the landing of Japanese forces 
this island of Luzon. 

| Filipino population—nearly all 
islands’ sixteen million—know 
4 solid conviction of the com- 
dit of the United States forces in 
yyar East, Lieutenant General 
jas MacArthur, that the Philippine 
= can be defended from attack. 
shy have heard this conviction ex- 
yaa from the Campos to the high 
lages. They are determined to 
very assistance to see that the 
i defense plan works. 


dependence—as Scheduled 


| average Filipino knows less 
ithe strength of the United States 
han he does about island defense 
| But he knows the Navy’s repu- 
& He knows that the combined 

, Dutch-American fleets in the 
je outnumber the Japanese navy 
jieet and air arm which reports of 
qtz-and-run attack show to be 
: ved in many parts of the Pacific 
_jar East. Instead of shaking his 
fence, the announcement of a dec- 
of war by the Axis on the 
i States only served to strengthen 
termination of the average Fili- 
» defend his present position and 
pe believes will be his future in- 
sience when Japan is defeated. 

t defeat of Japan by the American 
+ tish forces still means but one 
' to most Filipinos—Independence 





fi 
r hear it discussed in official Fili- 
gpuarters something like this: “If 
vr ad been no war the chances of 





MANILA 


EYE-WITNESS 


22828 
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By Royal Arch Gunnison 
FROM MANILA 


BY RADIO 


Prewar street scene in Manila. Building in the background 
is the Central Station, early objective of Japanese bombers 


a 


our even wanting to accept independ- 
ence by 1946 were doubtful. But now 
we are going to defeat Japan. We'll 
halt their aggression. Once Japan is 
haltered and tied we'll be free to ac- 
cept independence.” 

I mention this now at the height of 
the first continued wave of the Japanese 
air, sea and land attack, to illustrate 
what the average Filipino feels he has 
at stake. His morale is good. The 
troops are well armed. 

Out in the provinces, civilians are 
being trained in defense against para- 
troops. While we know Germans were 
instructing the Japanese armed forces 





THREE LIONS WIDE WORLD 


Fl te sie tee ee 
(A a ted * 


—including paratroops, some of whom 
I saw being trained outside Shanghai 
less than a year ago—there’s no official 
confirmation that paratroops have been 
used, yet. 

Plenty of Japanese aviators have 
bailed out of pursuits and bombers over 
these islands and at this writing they 
are thought to have been mistaken for 
paratroops. 

The population has uncovered an 
amazing civilian-owned armament. Even 
in peacetime nearly every Filipino is a 
walking arsenal. Today he carries with 
him his whole personal armament from 
homemade revolvers, with barrels made 


Mt: 


| >. 





In remote back country, a husky Filipino studies a recruif- 
ing poster that combines the American and Philippine flags 





One of the big guns that 
guard the Philippines’ vast 
reaches of shore line. This ten- 
inch rifle has a Filipino crew 


of gaspipe, to his traditional keen-edged 
bolo in its collapsible scabbard. 

The first problem faced by the Civil- 
ian Emergency Administration of the 
United States armed forces in the Far 
East was not so much civilian morale 
as fifth-column activities. While there 
has been nothing like the situation in 

(Continued on page 43) 


Our 
Fighting 
Men 


MICHIGAN 


Aside from a tightening up of 

guards and a restriction on passes 
st piv. issued to visitors, the immediate 
effect of the declaration of war was 
hardly spectacular at this fort, which 
had been on an alert status for a full 
week before the first bomb hit Oahu’s 
Hickam Field. Some units of the 5th 
Division had long since been established 
in Iceland and the rest here at Custer 
were ready for almost anything. There 
was no discernible upturn in three-year 
enlistments, most of the men feeling 
that quick legislation would extend their 
service for the duration—and it was all 
right with them. 

Outward signs were these: Steel rails 
uprooted from an abandoned railroad 
siding of 1917 vintage, and used recently 
as guard rails in a motor park, were 
hoisted onto flat cars and shipped to 
steel mills for scrap—350 tons of stuff. 
. .. Some 600 officers and 300 enlisted 
men who had been living in rented quar- 
ters off the post were ordered to sleep in 
barracks. . . . But the 5th Division’s in- 
door polo team is going right ahead with 
its training and winter schedule. 


: FORT CUSTER, Battle Creek. 


ILLINOIS 


COTT FIELD, Belleville. Ears of the 

Air Corps is the name the Army radio 
communications school has adopted in 
celebration of the new importance of the 
flying service. Some of it had been 
planned before, but it was just as war 
broke on the US. that the da-dit-dit-dit 
boys went on a 24-hour day basis, with 
classes in three shifts, six days a week. 
The number of classrooms had been 
doubled and St. Louis volunteer host- 
esses are seeing less of fewer boys. 


A> WAS to be expected, a great many 

temporary heroes popped up here 
and there. During the first week of hos- 
tilities, headquarters of the third mili- 
tary area in St. Louis got calls from men 
of various ages who offered their serv- 
ices, with conditions attached. “Some of 
them,” an officer said, “seemed to think 
we're still back in Civil War days, when 
a man who had a good horse could get a 
majors commission for the asking. 
We’ve had calls from men who said 
they’d even be willing to serve as cap- 
tains. Hell’s bells!” 


UTAH 


| pe DOUGLAS, Salt Lake City. It 

was a tough Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year for many Air Corps 
families, who had their plum but didn’t 
like it, Plum being the code word for the 
jumping-off place to destinations un- 
known. It will probably be two months 
before the families will know where the 
men have gone. Even an innocent little 

(Continued on page 46) 


Based on the latest information availa- 
ble in this country, the pictures shown 
here are silhouettes of German, Jap- 
anese and Italian planes that might 
reach continental United Siates. Cut 
these pages out for ready reference 
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THE JAPANESE IN- 
SIGNIA A SOLID 
RED CIRCLE 


JAPAN 





MIKADO HEAVY BOMBER 
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KINSEI BOMBER 


the 


KAWANSSHI TORPEDO BOMBER 
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GERMANY 


THESE 
ARE THE 


AXIS 


PLANES 
TO LOOK 
FOR 


JUNKERS 87 
(THE FAMOUS “STUKA" 


OR DIVE BOMBER) 


HEINKEL 
TORPEDO BOMBER 





MESSERSCHMITT 
(THE MOST FAMOUS 
PURSUIT) 






JUNKHERS 88 : 
DIVE AND ie 
MEDIUM-RANGE BOMBER 


JUNKERS 52 
PARATROOP PLANE 
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THE GERMAN INSIGNIA: 

A BLACK CROSS, OUT- 

LINED IN WHITE. THE 

SWASTIKA APPEARS ON 
THE TAIL 







DORNIER | 
LONG-RANGE BO)| 






‘ITALY 


SAVOIA- 
MARCHETTI 
BOMBER 


THE ITALIAN INSIGNIA: 
THREE FASCES ON A WHITE 
CIRCULAR BACKGROUND 


CAPRONI 
MILITARY 
TRANSPORT 
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BOEING NORTH 
FLYING MARTIN AMERICAN 
THIS INSIGNIA IS ON AL our FORTRESS MARYLAND 


(ATTACK BOMBER) 


PLANES RED CIRCLE IN WHITE 
STAR ON BLUE BAC u 






Bruce Cabot, screen star, posing in 
what is obviously not the great out- 
doors. That snow effect is only a bed- 
sheet but the costume is exactly righ 


OUT 








If you don’t want to ski you can always watch the skiers. 


This is Mr. Cabot watching very comfortably, wearing 
over his ski clothes a duffel coat, the kind worn in the Royal 
Navy on convoy duty. The mountain hat is snarky stuff 


By Henry L. Jackson 


when you are tanned to the color of 
an old saddle, you can acquire that 
outdoors look in two ways: (a) on the 
beach, and (b) while breaking your neck 


ls YOU think you look handsome only 





skiing. It’s the same sun. The differ- 
ence is in the tempo, the temperature 
and the equipment you'll need. 
For skiing, you need clothes for the 
tual fun, for after skiing and for 
tching the excitement. Also, the busi- 






very formal; you’ll want to look 
For active ski wear, you’ll need this 

t D 1 trousers of gabar- 
bly in navy, but also good 
blue, tan or gray. 





Long underwear of double-layer cotton 
(yellow or fireman’s red); a flannel 
shirt; a peasant-pattern sweater with 
ski neck and long sleeves; windproof 
cotton jacket or parka; heavy wool ski 
socks; ski boots; ski cap or headband; 
woolen gloves and wind mitts. 

No small part of the fun comes after 
skiing, sitting around a fire at the hotel 
or lodge and swapping ski stories (same 
class as fish tales). You'll want to shed 
your boots in a hurry. You’ll want some- 
thing comfortable on your feet, such as 
the soft knit-type slippers known as 
Opanks, fur-pile slippers, or the lamb- 
lined Norwegian peasant slippers. If 
you like, just sit around in your stock- 
inged feet. Plenty of skiers do. You'll 
also shed your jacket or parka and wear 
your flannel shirt or colorful ski sweater. 
At dinner slip on a sports jacket. 







Mr. Cabot, in his stockinged | 
committing a social error. This) 
the skiing maniacs recuperate » 
day. The fire, you will note: 


For spectator wear, which) |e 
watching the others risk their livw We 
your regular ski shoes or the newile 
lined boots with rubber soles th 
your feet warm and also keep yi a 
slipping. Slip on a warm overco# ml 
fler and gloves and you're reac fot 
walk in the snow or to hop arwid 
a movie. 


F YOU'D rather sop up the sui 

south you'll need appropriat« l0Mp 
ing for that, too. There are thrv mi 
categories of clothing for South ™, 
sort wear: daytime, evening anc eae 
For general daytime wear you) ™ 
the loafer coat, shirt-and-slack ce p 
tion more comfortable. If you’: B0l% 
to the races (dog or horse) andj Sul, 
day-night tea dances, a sport; aM) 
with flannel trousers, a regular sf 4! 








ss, is sewing a button 

eat—with a sailmaker’s 
one, he can lounge himself 
forwegian slippers and all 


















iia sports shoes are more appropri- 
lir\Don’t forget a colorful belt to wear 
four slacks, sunglasses and a pair 
wwegian peasant slippers—still the 


ming clothes are required at most 
lubs, large hotels and gala nights. 
te dinner jacket, single- or double- 
ed, is correct for Southern eve- 
€ar, with a slight edge on the 
breasted variety. These come in 
Beach, linen, tropical worsteds 
i#/my mumber of synthetic fabrics. 
gress trousers you wear with them 
the material of the jacket, but are 
ye) With a single braid striping down 


Stcoat. If you wear a double- 
d jacket you won’t need a waist- 





This is a very daring scene in which Mr. Cabot hangs up his 
Hawaiian print and boxer-type swim trunks to dry. The as- 
sumption is that Bruce has been swimming, a likely story. The’ 
beach robe is made of American Fuji cloth and is very natty 


coat or cummerbund, but keep your 
jacket buttoned. Cummerbunds come 
in black, maroon, dark green and mid- 
night blue. They’re all correct, al- 
though black is preferred. 

You'll want a collar-attached dress 
shirt with either a pleated bosom or 
soft front. Your evening tie may be a 
dark maroon if you like, but the black 
tie is more conservative, with the 
square-end shape most popular. Colored 
evening studs, with cuff links to mat h, 
are worn with summer evening clothes 
and are good in maroon, dark blue and 
green to simulate precious stones. Your 
black evening socks may be plain or 
ribbed. Patent-leather pumps, oxfords 
or the new patent-leather Norwegian 
peasant slippers are all appropriate— 
pick the type that you prefer. As for 
your head, try a fancy straw hat such 





as the coconut or silk palm with a white 
band. 

For beach wear you can choose from 
several types of swim trunks. Most 
popular this season are the light tan 
poplin boxer type, with shirred elastic 
waistband, like a regular boxer’s trunks. 
If you have a physique you're proud of 
you might try a South Sea island print 
It’s a hot-looking number, but you’ll 
find it on all the Southern beaches. 
You'll also need a lightweight robe for 
traveling, which can double for beach 
wear, and a pair of beach shoes. 

The outlay for a vacation wardrobe 

Your ski suit 
and practically 


isn’t as stiff as it seems. 
will last many winters; 
everything recommended for Southern 


wear can be worn at resorts next sum- 
mer. If you need help in locating any- 
thing let us know. 


kak 


All fitted out for evening, including a 
snort. White dinner jacket, straw hat 
with white band, and those eternal Nor- 
wegian slippers he probably sleeps in 


UNDER THE 









While their ships’ war wounds are be- 
ing treated here, British sailors can 
forget the war in recreation camps. 
We visit one of these camps in a 
mountain wilderness far from the sea 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COLLIER’S BY BOB LEAVITT 


Chief Petty Officer Sam Skipper distributes the beer to his shipmates, at a dime a bottle, at the Catoctin Recrea- 
tion Area in northern Maryland. Beer money goes for more beer. Men are crews of British ships here for repairs 


Girls come' from Washington for the Saturday-night Nickie Nixon, below, is a former wrestler and prize 
dances. Here's Able Seaman Church and Agnes Griffin fighter and takes charge when the play gets too rough 








FTER we left the gemilill 
A town of Thurmont, Mary } 
started up along a wind) 
that never seemed to get more 
few feet away from the grumiM 
a rain-fattened mountain creek, | 
of fog wrapped around us, 
screeching wind gave the car ill) 
shoves every now and then, and 
dead leaves against the wir 
where they stuck fast in th) 
muck. 

We crawled along painfully, 
blind, until at last a couple of) 
smiled feebly up at us from the 
and a few feet farther we say) 
windows. 

“Hi sigh, there, blighter, 
bring any women?” The northe 
land accent was heavier than 
The last place in the world to 
British navy, but there it was. 

High on top of the Catoctin 
tion Area in northern Marylanc §® 
in the forests of the upper Allé 
was the crew of H.M.S. Agap 
mine layer in the Royal Navy, § 

The rustic hall of the cam 
solid lump of noise. A chief j 
ficer, surrounded by beer boty 
twisting from a guitar a rollick 
ody, and a couple of doze 
throated sailors blared out a dq 
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“There’s a troopship just leavi 
bay” 
—And as a man, a gulp of bee) 
“Bound for old blighty shore, 
Heavily laden with time-expr! 
Bound for the land they adore 
And there’s many a sailor wh’ 
his time, 
And many a twerp signing or |)” 
But they’ll get no promotion 
On that side the ocean, 
So cheer up, me lads, bless ’ex| 














Mike Williams, superintendd| 
National Park Service area,i 
over two of the sailors, dress: 
predominant uniform of blue ; 
jerseys with fine edgings of um. 
showing around the V-shape i” 
Their greetings, as much of thi @ 
could understand through thiig 
and surrounding racket, were [i 
though we were busting i) 
private party and intruding ini 
night of relaxation they would 4 
heaven knows how long. It wal 
and tomorrow the men returne @ 
ship, which was in dock at Iti 
sixty miles away, for what offiil 
ily described as a routine “refi ig 
found our fingers closing autd afi 
around bottles of beer, for iit 
were not allowed to pay. 

“And it’s not lend-lease, rhe 
singsong cockney voice told is 
a chuckle. “And neither } 
women, so don’t tike no wroi st 

Among the fifty or so war- (gi 
men was a scattering of gi 
danced with the boys, tryin! 
follow the enthusiastic pre 
sailors on vacation. They lo 
and sang and drank beer, anc 
ally sat on a seagoing lap on t Del 
in front of the huge open firep; &4 
end of the long room. | 

The Catoctin camp is one c @¥é 
and down the Atlantic coast v/ 
ish sailors, dumped in a stra} 
try while their ships are pati) 
American yards, are given 
peace. “First night up,” one ME 
said, ‘the wind was howlin and) 
rain was flying and it truly : 
much different from the sea. MF 
then, it’s been quiet, with 
and moon, until tonight jf 
night before we leave. It’s a tod) 
country.” j 

The men are taken to Cs 
by our Navy; they eat food jug 
our Navy with funds allo 8? 

(Continued on page | 































nter Running 


rry Sylvester 


3D BY ELMORE BROWN 


e girl and the boy 
id why he gave so 

‘a game with so 
rds. They reached 
anding together 


ow fell without sound. It 
i in slow, straight lines, in 
eluctant flakes. The students 
ough it showed as dark, im- 
apes against the half tones 
f the college town and they 
snow seemed to be out of 


y waiting on a corner of the 
us was growing impatient. 
late and he didn’t like it. 
mer car stopped near him, 
uddenly out of the snow, he 
‘relief and pleasure. ‘Get 
the girl said. “I’m surprised 
till here. You're the only 
hat I couldn’t be sure would 


I ought to feel flattered,” 
tts said slowly. The laugh- 
quickly from him. 

ld,” she said. “Where do 


fe that to you,” he said. “I don’t 
joy spots of this particular 
‘ 3 ” 
suspect you of irony,” Helen 
‘ou ought to tell me just as 
principle. Get masculine 
yourself.” 
ow,” Anson said, “someone 
k you were looking for trou- 


in the faint light. “I’m re- 

dur being in training, Anson. 

ju have to be home? When 
there?” 


“To be ready for tomorrow’s last great 
battle in the West?” She regretted im- 
mediately the attempt at irony. When 
he was silent for a moment she thought 
she had hurt him, and for some reason 
obscure at the moment grew alarmed; 
perhaps, part of her conceded unwill- 
ingly, it was a fear of losing him. 

“Look,” he said, speaking slowly; 
“why do you bother with somebody that 
runs cross-country? You should be go- 
ing around slaying the big shots on the 
football team instead of bothering with 
me.” 

“T guess it’s maybe just the novelty,” 
Helen said. “They can be slain so eas- 
ily.” She had intended to be funny, but 
the quality of her voice—a thing she 
had not intended—made them both 
quiet, almost grave. The moving car 
made the snow seem to be falling faster 
and more thickly than it was. 

“Look,” Anson said, “maybe you'd 
better stop the car.” 


HE braked it slowly to a stop and 

looked at him. In that light she 
looked a little puzzled to him and per- 
haps she was. Anson’s hands on her 
shoulders had a peculiar wiry strength 
and he kissed her gravely. 

“You are certainly a very serious 
young man, Anson,” she said. 

“You seemed to be in doubt about 
something or other,” he said. 

“Not a thing, friend,’ she said. “I 
think you’re pretty special.” When he 
didn’t speak, but just continued to look 
at her, she said, “Listen, Anson, I like 
sitting here with you, but it’s cold. What 
objection have you to going back to the 


He sensed something wrong and 
called to his men to get out of 
the ditch. ‘That's a come-on,” 
he yelled, timing his words to 
fit the rhythm of his breathing 











| 
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sorority house with me and loeking in on 
the dance?” 

“None.” he said, “except that I can’t 
dance.” 

“Why, you danced very well last 
week.” 

“T mean that, what with a race on to- 
morrow, I’m not supposed to dance.” 

“Well, I can show you off, anyhow,” 
she said. 

“That sounds like a crack,” he said, 
as she started the car. 

“It wasn’t. Tell me,” she went on, 
“why is your race tomorrow so special? 
I know why the football game is, but—” 

“The race isn’t a very special one,” 
he said, “except that we’re starting and 
finishing in the stadium over at State. 
It’s a chance for the cross-country men 
to run before a crowd. It’s also the last 
race for some of us. We haven't been 
very good runners.” 

She was a girl wise for her age and 
her time, and she knew enough now to 
be quiet, and her mind put together the 
pieces that were what he had said and 
the pieces that were what he had not 
said. He had been a novelty, as she had 
told him. His good looks, combined with 
the asceticism that was obviously such a 
strain in him, had intrigued her, been 
a challenge. But now, and quite sud- 
denly, she liked him a great deal. 

They didn’t speak for the rest of the 
brief drive to the neocolonial house 
where she lived with a number of other 
girls. 

On the porch, Anson hesitated. “I 
don’t think I’ll go in,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“J don’t think I’d particularly enjoy 
watching you dance with someone else.” 

She nodded slowly. 

“And I’d like to sleep well tonight, 
not be disturbed,” he went on. “I have 
to run six miles tomorrow.” 


HE idea of anyone running six miles 

in snow and cold appalled her. She 
wondered why they did it and was afraid 
that if she asked she might be misun- 
derstood. She did not want him to mis- 
understand her. But she heard herself 
saying, “I wonder which concerns you 
most? My being with someone else at 
this dance, or your being disturbed so 
that your running might be hurt tomor- 
row?” 

In the half-light he grinned. “We talk 
as if we’ve known each other a longer 
time than we have. Let’s say you were 
right the first time.” 

“But it’s pretty mixed up in your 
mind, isn’t it?” she said. 

He shrugged. ‘Nothing is simple. It’s 
just as well to be intense about running 
when you're young as about a lot of 
other things. And it ends tomorrow— 
for me, anyhow—and then there can be 
other things to be intense about.” They 
looked at each other in silence for a mo- 
ment, the tall boy and the girl with the 
full mouth and the delicate hollows un- 
der the cheekbones. Then he added, 
“You, for instance.” 

When she came up to him, raising 
her head, it was with enough passion to 
surprise him. A couple going into the 
dance passed by them, but neither An- 
son nor the girl knew it. 

“Look,” he said. “You’ll meet me to- 
morrow after the race, after the game?” 

She nodded. “I’m sorry, though. I 
don’t imagine I’ve helped you much to- 
night.” 


“Oh, you haven’t hurt me any.” He 


kissed her again, more quietly, and then 
turned and began to walk through the 
snow to his dormitory. He kept wanting 
to laugh in a kind of sheer pleasure and 
when he did so,-silently, he could feel 
the still-falling snow come into his 
mouth. Everything he did or touched 
seemed a new experience to him. 


He woke in the morning feeling curi- 
ously exhilarated. Usually the day of 


Collier's for January 10, 1942 


a race found him grim and tense, the 
prospect of pain to come working in his 
mind with less and less subtlety as the 
time for the race neared. The others of 
the team were at the training table over 
their steak breakfast when he got to the 
refectory. Someone had seen him get- 
ting into Helen’s car last night and they 
began to ride him. He found that he 
didn’t mind it. 

After breakfast they wandered out as 
a group into the cold air. The campus 
was in a mild flurry of excitement. 
Filled cars, their bumpers almost touch- 
ing the tires, pulled out noisily for the 
forty-mile journey to the stadium at 
State where the game would be. Anson 
Roberts caught himself looking at the 
cars for some glimpse of Helen, and 
when he did not see her, wanted to go 
to the house where she lived. But he 
stayed with the group of runners. 











lean face and hawk nose with the sur- 
prisingly bland eyes. They knew he had 
not slept. He never slept the night be- 
fore one of his teams ran. 

They dressed slowly, feeling the ten- 
sion mounting in them until, for the 
less-experienced ones, it was all but 
unbearable, the ball of nerves in their 
bellies hard and constricting. The smell 
of the wintergreen in the rubbing oil 
was somehow their only consolation. 


Te were dressed now, in this place 
of strangers, so much more an elabo- 
rate dressing room and bigger stadium 
than their own. The wool quarter- 
sleeved shirts, the cut-off winter under- 
wear to cover their thighs, the brief run- 
ning trunks over that, and the wool 
jumpers over all. In their hands they 
carried the gloves they would wear and 
the cross-country shoes, with short, 


ONL 


“Would you mind signing this? My hus- 
band'll never believe a tree ran into me!” 


FRITZ WILKINSON 





In midmorning, they took the small 
bus reserved for them and followed the 
larger busses with the football team in 
them across the flat Midwestern prai- 
rie land. Before noon they were seated 
in the refectory of the bigger school, 
trying to eat the toast and honey and 
black tea that were all they were allowed 
for lunch. Morrison, the middle-aged 
coach, stood over them like a kind of 
gangling and avuncular guardian angel. 
He had not spoken to them on the bus 
and they had felt this unduly and begun 
to remember again that they had not 
been very good runners. 


jae now in the cold December air, 

Anson Roberts and the others made 
their way through the gathering crowd 
to the locker rooms under the great 
Stadium. Because they were in rough 
clothes and had about them the lean, 
strained appearance of highly condi- 
tioned men, the crowd looked at them, 
thinking they might be football players, 
then noticing the slightness or rangi- 
ness of their builds and losing interest, 
turned away. 

Morrison was waiting for them in the 
dressing room. They noticed now his 


blunted spikes in both soles and heels. 
It was the last time they would run to- 
gether. They had not been very good 
runners and they were conscious of this, 
now that it was the last time. 

Anson Roberts felt almost as tense as 
the younger runners. Naively, he felt 
that if he thought of Helen it would be 
as a kind of touchstone to return him 
to quietness again. Thinking of her did 
not help, though, so he began to think 
of how today he should do well, because 
he had never run before a crowd until 
today; because it was the last time and 
he knew himself well enough to know 
that the emotion of a departure or any 
kind of severance would always work 
strongly in him. He saw himself lead- 
ing the straggling and exhausted pack 
home through the wide doors flung open 
in the end of the great stadium. ... 

Morrison was talking to them. They 
had heard most of the talk before. The 
kind of strategy to be used. How they 
were to try to stay together as a team. 
Not to let any of the home team take 
them out in too fast a pace. It was a 
six-mile race and six miles was a long 
way to go. 

He would like them to win today, 


‘team showed in front, the fore# 


.Anson himself was beginning t’ 


| 
Morrison told them, not for his | 
even the school’s sake, but for thi 
“What distinguishes man from 1 jf ai 
mals as a physical being,” he s] ? 
that sometimes man can find it 
self to surpass himself. This is 
game you men have chosen to p}| 
one asked you to play it. Out 0 | 
get nothing except the ability t 
on your feet while in pain. Tot 
your feet while in pain.” His voj 
vague; he was not a very ap 
man; they were even surprised | j 
he said today. 
It was, Anson Roberts supp) 
kind of appeal to pride. They 
some things that made a man ¢) 
from any living thing. If yo 
garded them, if they withered | 
disuse, it was at your peril. So! 
or other at your peril. He wo) 
need these things today, thon 
thought. He had something the 
did not have—Helen. 
They warmed up outside the ;| 
and, between the first and secon’ 
ters of the football game, went || 
stadium and stood, shivering é) 
ging on the running track, wai’ 
the start. The great crowd st! 
them curiously. Some of the gy 
gled and some of the drunks | 
The score of the football gai 
runners saw, was already 7-0 
their own team. The starter, 
in a raccoon coat, gave them 
structions as at a track mee ip 
contest was a rawer thing, les 
than the patterned events of | 
meet. Or so they all thought. 1) 
ners removed their woolen jumy, 


| 
HE gun went off, its sound al, 
in the buzz of the big, concrey 
There was a slight hush at i 
sight of half-naked men runni Cf 
cold. The runners themselves, ull 
an audience, made the threes 
circuit of the track a little too) 
fore disappearing through thee 
gates at the end of the big stadi 

Outside, the change was abni 
the runners felt freer, now in t ‘ 
element. A cross wind cut bitti 
tween their moving arms and 
the ground was unevenly ha) 
spikes sometimes sinking into i) 
times clawing along the surfa 
puddles had only thin ice over t! 
when the runners struck the | 
broke through and the water spl) 
their legs and ran down and v 
heavy woolen socks. 

They ran in a loose, attenuate: 
Two of the scarlet jerseys of t# 
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of the visitors following them 
tentatively as though to feel ae 
the pace, to have their own com 
and mysterious sense of timing * 
whether it was too fast or slovy 
existing conditions. 
At the end of a mile they w 
ened up and running freely, but?) 
had started to string cut. Three 
of each team ran up near the ]} 
two miles they were still runnii 
but the effort had begun to hv 
Their breaths came in long ge 
this in itself was deceptive, 
could run, breathing like that 
time. | 
Anson Roberts, up with the 
saw that one of the home te! 
shifted down into a ditch where > 
was softer, almost muddy. Hev 
runner and looked tired. Anson’ 
of his own teammates, the t/ 


follow the little runner through || 


rather to hurt. They dis Hi | 
sharply between being tired a” 
hurt. But he sensed somethit) 
and called to his own men to gy 
the ditch. | 
One of them turned his heae; 
(Continued on page 5:\ 


you a little brat in your 
Yes? Then you will 
ize her reflection in Pat 

, the star of Junior Miss 


ht from the solitary 400-watt 
hanging over the bare stage of 
Lyceum Theater in New York 
rsh on the faces of the girls who 
after the other to read from 
handed them. They had been 
d marching across that stage 
k—short girls, tall girls, slim 
irls—700 of them. They were 
for the part of Judy Graves, 
bumptious thirteen-year-old 
‘of Sally Benson’s Junior Miss 
which had been whipped into a 
erome Chodorov and Joseph 
id was now in the painful proc- 
B cast. 
hird row of the orchestra, as- 
ious degrees of exhaustion, 
© playwrights, Miss Benson, 
ax Gordon and Moss Hart, 
aking his solo flight as direc- 
as beginning to wonder if he 
r have given up, even tem- 
the snap job of writing hits 
ge Kaufman. Wearily Hart 
hand. 
is all for Judy,” he called out. 
try Lois a while.” 
is Judy’s sixteen-year-old sister. 
| supposed to be slim and poised, 
Judy is pudgy and gauche. Lois 
ady aware that a pair of pants 
other knees than her father’s. 
third candidate for Lois stepped 
d. She was chunky, blond, and 
ously baby-faced. Her hair was 
high and her mouth was strongly 


| 


bd in a rather ghastly shade of 


’ 
: . She teetered a little on three- 
= heels. 

a minute,” Hart interrupted, 
he had read three lines. “Do you 
Biear your hair that way?” 
girl hesitated, then admitted that 
bf the time she wore it in a long 

_ Sug 

A] 


J 
‘t 
al, 
ah 


ggested, “Suppose you let 
the down, get off those stilts 


if) 
. 
| ipe that awful lipstick off your 


| girl’ s lip began to tremble, but she 
she was told. 
y here,” said Hart, handing her 

part, “—read.” 

girl read. After a few minutes 
fied contingent in the third row 

| to smile, then to nudge one an- 
» Judy had been found. 


. 
f 


| 
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Boon for the Stage 


' is Patricia Cameron Peardon, 
jixteen, who looks fifteen offstage 
her thirteen-year-old part as 
sh ihe had been that age for most 
life. When Junior Miss—on the 
ef rave notices in Washington, Bos- 
nd Wilmington—opened in New 
one metropolitan critic (Burns 
le) went so far out on a limb as to 
e: “Not since Helen Hayes played 
F eliest of all stage youngsters in 
4 Brutus and the happiest of ado- 
¢ cat heroines in Babs has a young 
WS carried her authors’ scenes and 
to so happy a finale.” 
Judy Graves, Patricia is one of 
Tare and holy incarnations of the 
7€I—an actress that completely 
nes both the author’s and the audi- 
S conception of a character. Pa- 
) plays Judy in a way to make you 
er whether she could have been 
|} for any other reason, or the part 
en with anybody else in mind. 
ZB doesn’t strike like this often, 
an n this case it didn’t strike entirely 


t 
| 
| 
{ 
f 
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f NE s1TH 


Pat Peardon, 16-year-old acting marvel, likes to hang out her eighth-story window bbcensa it annoys Mania 


by accident. Patricia is a first-rate light- 
ning conductor. 

She is the budding adolescent with a 
technicolored imagination and an in- 
satiable appetite. In Junior Miss, when 
her Uncle Willis turns up after an ab- 
sence of ten years, she is convinced he 
came straight out of the penitentiary. 
(“I hope he doesn’t get bitter,” she tells 
her side-kick, Fuffy. “In Criminal Code, 
Ty Power was very bitter.”) All solici- 
tude, she has the maid bring Uncle 
Willis chocolate cake and milk—hesi- 
tates, undergoes agonies of temptation, 
and finally devours it all herself 

Her career began at the age of nine 
when she sauntered into a radio station 


to visit her father—Roswell Cameron 
Peardon, now a lieutenant commander 
in the U.S. Naval Reserve—dnd was 
tapped for a small part in a New Year’s 
Day broadcast of James Barrie’s A Kiss 
for Cinderella. 

The man who cast her was enchanted 
by her long blond curls and angelic face, 
but the advertising executive who lis 
tened to the broadcast was impressed 
with her voice and offered her a spot on 
his program. Mrs. Alice Hargreaves, 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice In Wonderland, 
had died and Pat was picked to play 
one of Alice’s childhood friends. 

For seven years, thereafter, Pat rode 
the air waves, probably the prettiest un 


seen actress in the business. 
on countles 

program she 
record by 
occasions, 


She played 
soap-opera serials. On one 
established some sort of 
impersonating, on various 
Louisa May Alcott, Snow 
White, Princess Elizabeth of England 
and Stalin’s daughter, Svetlana. 

“T dearly loved Svetlana,” relates Pat. 
“She bought me my first evening gown.” 
Svetlana kept bobbing up in the pro 
gram so frequently that Patricia de 
veloped an excellent Russian accent 
She soon graduated to other foreign in 
flections and when Adolf Hitler roared 
through one country after another, Pat 
portrayed in turn the distress of Austrian 
(Continued on page 52) 
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By Exnest Haycox 


Bbaumgariner 


N rLAND, Oreg Jeff Pie lls a 
Lt ta 1 captain, in self-defer { villing 
ha with } y t t ight be 
d, he evades the auth ties and makes 
' Virginia City, near which gold has 
cently been struck. On the long and arduous 
irney, he is accompanied by a girl—Diana 
Castle—who is running away from her father, 
because he has been trying to force her to 
irry a man she does not love 
Arrived at Virginia City, Diana (who has 
very little money) starts a small bakery. 
Pierce stakes out a claim in near-by Alder 
Gulch Secretly directed by the sheriff— 
Henry Plummer—a band of crooks, road agents 
ind killers is operating in the Gulch area. 
Among the worst of the lot are George Ives 


(whom Pierce detests, and who detests Pierce), 
Rube” Ketchum, Bob Zachary, Steve Marsh- 
land and a deputy sheriff, Jack Gallegher. One 


»f their first victims is Barney Morris, a friend 
of Pierce. Believing that Morris is carrying his 
gold with him, they kill him. But they find no 


gold—Pierce has taken it to Bannack, a few 
miles away, and deposited it at the stage office 
there. 

A short time later, George Ives and Marsh- 
land attempt to hold up a stage coach that 
Pierce is driving as a favor for one of the own- 
ers of the line. Forewarned of the attack by 
Ollie Rounds (who, friendly toward Pierce, 
has been forced, against his will, to join the 
gang), Ben Scoggins, one of Pierce’s friends, 
is among the passengers. Another passenger is 
“Cap” Boyd, who is en route to Salt Lake with 
his “‘dust.”” When Ives and Marshland. ride 
toward the coach, Scoggins assists Pierce in 
driving them away. 

But Boyd does not reach Salt Lake. That 
night—after Pierce has helped him to slip out 
of Bannack, unobserved, Marshland and Ives 
catch him, shoot him to death. Then—when the 
bandits learn that Pierce has turned over Mor- 
ris’ gold to a freight outfit headed for Salt Lake 
—they hold up the outfit, take the gold. 

Another holdup follows quickly. This time, 
a man named Jack Hilton is robbed, murdered. 
While the crime is still being discussed, Archie 
Caples, a prospector who lives near Pierce, is 
robbed, killed. Pierce, in the dead man’s cabin, 
finds a hat near the body. George Noon, a pros- 
pector, is with Pierce at the time. “‘Know 
whose hat that is, Jeff?” he asks. ‘“‘No,” Pierce 
replies, “but I can find out.” 


Vil 


HE call started in the Gulch on the 
ee following Archie Caples’ 

death and by afternoon three hun- 
dred miners whose claims lay around 
Virginia City had gathered about a roar- 
ing fire near Archie’s cabin. 

There was no particular leadership to 
the crowd, for the habit of live and let 
live was very strong. But men grouped 
up and talked the matter over and the 
mass feeling was clearer than it had 
ever been. Those who had been indif- 
ferent were now shocked into violent 
anger, and many of those who had been 
afraid now found comfort in the gen- 
eral sentiment. Archie Caples had been 
well known and well liked, the killing 
had been brutal and near at hand. If 
lightning struck this close it was only 
a matter of time before it came still 
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closer. That was the tone of the talk. 
} Now and then some man, growing 
bolder, mentioned the one concrete way 
by which the G could be cleansed. 
A miner mm Summit way first 
openly said it: “We'll get nowhere at 
all by talking. Everybody knows it, too. 
Get t and hang ’em.” 
| Ger remained a_ skeptic. 
Hang 
| “We ( good lidates 
shor C he Summit man 
‘WI l Kot I fror under 
” asked G I and found 
immediate taker He then 
kin’s S another 
i boy steam 
Pierce m > crowd, lis- 
ning to tl low bubble and rumble 
f the various conversations: and saw 





the same defect George Noon had 
noted. Three hundred miners, if they 
wished, could sweep the Gulch clean 
from Summit to Junction. But these 
men were still individuals; they were 
not yet pulled together. Occasionally 
somebody stopped him to ask about 
the hat, whereupon he would answer, 
“Haven’t found out about it yet,’ and 
move on. 

Jim Williams arrived, carefully as- 
saying the temper of the meeting but 
not adding any particular remark of his 
own. Parris Pfouts appeared with Neil 
Howie. John Lott, from Nevada City, 
came by, as did half a dozen other 
townsmen definitely on the right side 
of the fence. Gradually, as the after- 
noon wore on, sentiment began to weld 
the crowd; everything had been talked 
over and convictions were pretty well 
arrived at. Somebody again asked 
Pierce about the hat. 

“Haven’t been to town yet to look 
into it,” he answered. 


HE crowd waited for him to con- 

tinue, and he observed that Williams 
and the townsmen waited. These towns- 
men, long biding their time, now felt 
the opportune moment had arrived. 
The miners were ready to act and 
needed only the voice of one man who 
would shape their sentiments, who 
would step out in front and take con- 
trol. Thoroughly understanding this, 
the townsmen waited for Pierce to do 
the logical thing. But he did not rise 
to the opportunity. He remained silent, 
not trusting this crowd which once had 
washed away its convictions in a flood 
of tears. What had to be done for 
Archie Caples, he would do himself. 

A miner named McMurtry said: “The 
stage has been braced three times in 
a week. A man with any money on him 
is a sure mark for a holdup or for a 
killing. We’re fat cows for the toughs. 
Every once in a while when the toughs 
want meat, they just lead out another 
fat cow and slaughter it. What’s the 
matter with spunk? We could roll down 
this gulch and tear every hurdy-gurdy 
and joint to the ground in half an hour. 
We could run every tough out of town 
before dark came.” 

Someone deep in the crowd called, 
“Well, let’s do it.” 

McMurtry said at once: “Come right 
out here and say it louder. Then maybe 
we can do it.” 

The man stayed where he was. The 
crowd agreed with McMurtry, but it 
would not follow him. He was not the 
one to lift it, to strike the single ringing 
note of action. He lacked, somehow, 
the magic of authority; and so the 
crowd, angry, yet indecisive, waited 
for a surer voice and a better man to 
follow. Williams, coolly gauging all 
this, now spoke for the first time, pre- 
senting the opportunity once more to 
Pierce: 

“What’re you going to do, Jeff?” 

“T’ll find out about the hat,” said 
Pierce. It was all he said, and he said 
it short and quick. The crowd was be- 
fore him and around him: he was in 
the center of it. He had a feeling then 
that if he raised an arm and pointed it 
at Virginia City all these men would 
turn and go with him. They were afraid, 

individual men, but one sharp and 
sure call would break that fear. The 


faith of men came out and touched him 
with its warmth. 

“What happens if you find whose hat 
it is?” asked Williams, still pressing the 
chance. 

“Tl take care of Archie Caples,” he 
said. 

He noted the look of disappointment 
on Williams’ face, and John Lott showed 
irritation, and Parris Pfouts regretfully 
shook his head. McMurtry once more 
tried his hand: “We know about Ives. 
We know about Ketchum. All we got 
to do—” ; 

Jack Gallegher had arrived at the 
edge of the crowd and called for a way 
through. He rode into the circle and 
called out cheerfully, “Anything you 
fellows want me to do?” 

McMurtry, who had been so brave, 
looked at Gallegher and met Gallegher’s 
steady stare, and suddenly turned away 
into the crowd. That, Pierce thought, 
was the way this crowd was and would 
always be. Before Gallegher its bravery 
died. Knowing Gallegher for a tough 
these men were suddenly afraid for 
themselves and fell still. 
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“What’s on the bill?” said Gig te 
still affable. “You boys want jim. 

Pierce said, “Not from you, KR 

Gallegher flashed back his qu® 
swer: “You speakin’ for ever/jG 
His show of easy friendliness | pi 
away. The crowd so clearly di! a 
him that he felt it and under jotm 
and was angered by it and re jesy 
abandoned the part he had ben pile: 
ing. “Pierce,” he said, “you're iq 
blemaker. You’ve run into 1) 
before. I let it go. I’m gettin’ 0m 
letting it go.” 
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Vie Pierce thought, this 1 1 
working himself up to the 
shooting. Bitter as the day w: G 
legher wore no overcoat. He 
reins in his left hand, his right h | 
to-drop and seize the near-by bu ot 
gun. Pierce himself wore his b Nes 
revolver beneath his overcoat | 
bit of carelessness, he knew, G eg 
had instantly noted. This was ?® 
ment of advantage and Galleghi}® 
mirrored the forming thought, t 2%) 
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ering impulse. Pierce said, “I Ouspe 
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e the man that was my friend,” 
ok an idle step forward. He was 
horse’s head. Gallegher, weigh- 
h second of time, saw his chance 
|marrower and made his decision 
fe ached for his gun. 
Wrce batted the horse across the 
jd jso unsettling the beast. At the same 
y he caught Gallegher by the arm 
dragged him out of the saddle, 
nt the deputy on the point of his 
o der, and flung him through the air. 
deputy hit the frozen gravel, let out 
sirp yell, and tried to pull himself 
i ierce jumped at him, dropped both 
full on the deputy’s belly. He 
' d Gallegher’s gun and threw it back 
ir the feet of the crowd—and stood 
dlad waited. 
ff 
egher lay breathless on the 
d and slowly kicked his feet into 
Bravel, as though to pump back his 
* The noise of his throat, like an 
a vomiting, turned one man in the 
‘ id sick, for he murmured,: “This is 
ih of my affair,’ and moved away. 
if as afraid as well, and that fear 
ht on at once—the fear of Gal- 
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legher’s vengeance and the vengeance 
of the toughs. The crowd began to drift 
until at last only half the miners re- 
mained. 

Gallegher rose to his feet, ash-white 
and struggling so hard with the pain of 
his fall that he clenched his teeth into 
his lower lip. Pierce said, “I told you 
to let me alone, Jack. There’s no fun in 
the way I fight.” 


ALLEGHER looked around and 

failed to see his gun. “All right,” he 
said, made cautious by his helplessness, 
and went to his horse. He climbed to 
the saddle and bent over in it, and for 
a moment laced his hands across his 
belly. He got hold of the reins and 
lifted them. He gave Pierce a full 
burning glance and murmuré d again, 
“All right,” and rode off. 

George Noon spoke up: You did 
wrong. ‘ Should’ve killed him. Whut 
stopped you?” 

Pierce said irritably, “I don’t know * 
Williams and Lot and Pfouts and the 
other townsmen remained, and a few 
miners. But the bulk of the « rowd had 
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gone. Pierce said to Williams, “There’s 
your crowd. That’s what they’ ll do.” 

“No,” said Parris Pfouts, “they were 
ready to go with you. It was just a 
word that they waited for. You didn’t 
say it.’ 

“Pm not the keeper of their morals,” 
answered Pierce. “I wave no flags and 
I lead no parades. I'll take care of 
Archie Caples.” 

“Alone?” said John Lott. “You’re a 
little too proud of your ability.” 

Pierce shot an affronted glance at 
John Lott. “I will let you merc hants 
make speeches concerning law and or- 
der. Why didn’t you make your pretty 
speech here? I don’t ask your opinion 
as to what I can or cannot do.” 

Lott was a redoubtable citizen and 
his feathers went ruffling up. “I'll pass 
judgment as I please.” 

Pierce bluntly said, “You're 
talker. I don’t like talkers.” 

Lott would have shot back his instant 
challenge had not Jim Williams mé ide a 
him. “Never mind, John,” 
“This hand’s been played.” 
Pfouts added his reasonable 


another 


gesture at 
he said 
Parris 
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Pierce knelt on the ground. Be- 
fore anyone could reach him 
Lil Shannon rushed from The 
Pantheon, dropped on her knees 
and put her arms around him 


voice: “All Lott meant was that Gal- 
legher will gather the toughs and come 
after you, Pierce. It is a challenge they 
can’t let pass.” 

“Just talk,” said Pierce, still unyield- 
ing. “There’s too much talk.” 

“Not this time,” said Pfouts, still soft 
of voice. “This time they’ve got to take 
you out or lose their authority. You're 
marked.” 

Jim Williams put a hand on Pierce’s 
shoulder. “There must be no misun- 
derstanding between us. We must stick 
together. You and Lott have no dis- 
agreement.” 

He was a gentle-voiced, melancholy 
soul—a sharp judge of men; and he 
possessed a temper which when roused 
was a deadly thing. But he liked Pierce 
and now he was the peacemaker. Pierce 
shrugged his shoulders and smiled at 
Lott. “Forget it, John,” he said. 

Lott nodded. “Of course,” he said. 

Gray dusk began to settle along the 
Gulch. Pierce returned to his shack, 
cooked up supper and made a quick 
meal. It was full dark then. He stoked 
the stove, shrugged into his overcoat 
and turned down the lampwick. He 
shoved the revolver into an overcoat 
pocket, took the hat which he had found 
at Archie Caples’, and left the shack. 
Wind bit at his ears and sliced along 


his cheeks. He put a foot in the water 
bucket and found the water again 
frozen solid. 

Pierce 


fo Virginia City, 
went directly to Dance and Stuart’s 
store. “Dance,” he said, “has anybody 
been in here buying hats last night or 
today?” 

Dance said: “I’d have to ask the 
boys,” and went along the counters of 
his store, questioning his clerks. Pierce 
meanwhile watched Clubfoot Lane 
work at his shoemaker’s last in the cor- 
ner of the store. Lane was a large man 
with his alternate moments of smiling 
and dark silence; this was the end of 
a day and now he worked in silence. 
He gave Pierce a single look, noticed 
the hat, and went on with his labors. 
Dance came back. “No,” he said. “I 
guess everybody’s got a hat.” 

Pierce went to Pfouts and Russell’s, 
and from there to each of the mercan- 
tile stores. He found one place where 
a sale of a hat had been made. But it 
had been a hat for Nathaniel Langford, 
and there was no question of Langford 
at all. He came into Scoggins’ and asked 
the same question. 

“Let’s see the hat,” Scoggins asked. 
He took it and tried it on his head. 
“Yes,” he said, “I sold a hat. Seven 
and a quarter size. That’s what this is.” 

“Who was the man, Ben?” 

Scoggins looked shrewd. “A small- 
time bum in Tanner’s bought it. But 
it wasn’t for him. I know that because 
he just ordered the hat and didn’t try it 

Somebody sent him after it.” 
“What kind of a hat?” 

“A black hat, stiff brim, dented on 
four sides: not creased down the mid 
dle.” He said, “How you been?” 

“All right.” 

“Look thinner than you was. 
to the ball?” 

“What ball?” 

“Why, Jeff,” said Scoggins, “it 
talked about for a week. At the Virginia 
Hotel tomorrow night. All the good 
folks in the Gulch will be there. All the 
ladies.”” Scoggins looked down at 
hands, and added, “I’m _ taking 

Then he looked up to catch 
(Continued on page 47 ) 
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Welterweight Champion Freddie Cochrane—the redheaded kid who wouldn't quit 
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carrying a felt hat, loaded down with 
a heavy, jingling burden. 

“With the compliments of the champ!” 
he shouted, throwing fistfuls of dimes, 
quarters and halves into the seething 


crowd. There was a cloud of dust, ex- 
cited screams, the ripping noise of tear- 
ing cloth, angry, baffled exclamations 
and the occasional dull thud of a 
clenched fist coming in contact with 
a skull or ribs. 


Mickey, who was getting almost as big 
i kick out of the show as he had over win- 
the world’s welterweight title from 


ning 





Jack Britton in the old 1 Madison Square 
Garden the night before, suddenly found 
himself watching a pc i tyke, 
smaller than the rest. The lad was bat- 


tling fiercely 
ting few In 


for pieces of silver but get- 
variably, as he reached for 


a coin, a bigger boy would push him out 
of the way or even grab the money from 
his hands. Nevertheless, undaunted, the 
redhead fought like a tiger cub over a 
juicy morsel of meat. No matter how 
much or how often he was battered he 
came back for more. «Finally, flushed 
with their new-found wealth, the boys 
drifted off, one by one, to the corner 
confectioner’s, until the field of battle 
was left to the little fellow. 

Combing the trampled ground with his 
eyes, he pounced now and then upon a 
dusty coin, oblivious of the fact that 
Mickey was watching him. Finally, the 
champion called out to him: ‘“What’s 
your name, youngster?” 

“F-weddie,” came the reply, as he 
continued to scan the ground. 

“Freddie what?” asked Mickey. 
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Red Cochrane was beat, 
times before he won thi 
terweight title. Now he'| 
ing on his laurels and tea 
Uncle Sam’s sailors how tf! 
dle themselves in the cli| 





“F-weddie Coch-wane,” said |} 

“Oh, your family lives down tk} 
doesn’t it?” asked Mickey. 

“Yes. In that b-wown hous] 
Freddie, pointing to a dwelling fi} 
away. 

“Well, Freddie, let me tell you 
got what it takes to make a 
said Mickey. “You stuck to it! 
of all the hard knocks and now j 
up with more money than the re’ 
kids? Always stay that way ani 
get by.” 

Mickey’s words, long since f/| 
by him, were recalled by Freddi 
Cochrane, the new welterweigh|| 
pion of the world, one night last! 
as the two rode side by side thr 
streets of Elizabeth in the pai 
citizens of the town gave in Red: ii 
A few nights previous he haa 
Fritzie Zivic in one of the most iJ 
ing pugilistic upsets in recent yy§ 

No world’s champion up to Cc; 
time had ever encountered so mij 
backs before achieving the pinniz 
one had stuck with such dogg) 
sistence to a career that pron 
little. Freddie Cochrane, who noi 
the throne once occupied by thea 
Jack Britton, and the Toy im 
Mickey Walker, has been beati! 
ty-five times in about ninety) 
sional matches. One fighter Tif 
Larkin, who comes from the niji 
ing village of Garfield, New Jery, 
feated him five times in five st/s 

Cochrane’s boxing style hit 
picked to pieces by experts ar! 
ably has more flaws in it than 
dollar engagement ring. Yet, te} 
over 15,000 witnesses, a score ‘7 
are boxing experts, to the fact il 
Ruppert Stadium, Newark, on 1/il 
of July 29th, last, he outgami|¢ 
smarted, outroughed and ol 
Fritzie Zivic, one of the most/?0l 
plished boxers of this era. 

Not only did Freddie set a rf 
winning the title after losing ‘él! 
five bouts, but he also estab’ je 
new mark for long-distance tra mg® 
plugging away at training camy of 
most four months for this figh/? 
times it was postponed and fiy fimy® 
Freddie, the patient plodder, we) bal. 
to his dull routine. | & 

A neighborhood bully who | Smee 
to the same club as Freddie in je 
mora section of Elizabeth pli 9 
important part in influencing | 
become a fighter. This chap, an ite t 
boxer, had all the boys at the cl) bile 
dozed. Cochrane was about  iité 

(Continued on page 50 © 
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ier's correspondent survives a 
predawn dive-bombing 
d runs the gantlet of Ger- 
's desert patrol to get his story 
@ Cairo wireless—the rest 
pry you began last week 


Part II 


vhole of the flat one-mile-square desert 
was bathed now in brilliant, hard white 
om the flares the plane had dropped. For 
or so the plane merely circled casually and 
d down in our very shallow trenches, wait- 
to come at us. We knew that we were in 
e of the most horrible attack that modern 
has as yet devised—dive bombing. I looked 
aw the plane, ghostly white in the light of 
standing out distinctly against the black 
ecked dome of the sky. It was just 5 A.m. And 
ucked quickly into the trench, for the noise 
notor had changed from a steady drone to a 
mging whine as the pilot leaned against his 
| pointed his airplane earthward. 
‘whine changed to a scream as the plane, 
vith death, hurled itself through the air. He 
ing directly for our small patch of four short 
s. He dove to what seemed a hundred feet 
hen came the bombs. They landed and the 
ae unsteadily and the earth trembled and 
5 of my pitifully small trench dislodged sand 
ck and covered me with it and the concussion 
me heavily against the side of the narrow 
"and the blast sent sharp flashes of agony 
my head. And then he was gone. Then there 
uiet, except for the drone of his motors above. 
® was the smell of smoke and then a new sound, 
tkling noise. I stood up and saw that a large 
ly truck forty yards from my trench had received 
Pect hit. It was burning brightly. This was dis- 
ing, for it is the custom of German bombers 
fires as targets. They did it in France and 
#) London and at Plymouth and Coventry. Hence- 
, this burning truck would be his objective. 
, Nothing to Do but Take It 

had come to this plateau in the desert called Sidi 
with a colonel, and he had parked our staff car 
feet from the small trench we had found in the 
er of the plateau, a trench the Italians had oblig- 
fy dug a few days before when they held the 
eau. I looked at our car and saw that it had little 
Weft and it had jagged holes in it and then I 
d the plane returning and it was time to fall 
| downward in the loose sand at the bottom of 
i © was not alone this time. Word had gone out 
| there was good hunting to be had here on our 
jeau where a regiment of British soldiers lay hud- 

im the sand. They dropped more flares and 

‘ Casually and the drone of the motors insinu- 

itself into your brain so that you wondered if 
daneven hum would ever leave your consciousness. 
HY Waited, studying our plateau as a surgeon 
the operative field before he makes his cut. 
Were five of them. By now the Huns knew 
| we had no antiaircraft guns close enough to 
them, so they took their time. There was a 
p minor explosion close by and I stuck my head 
the trench. I did that by merely sitting up. 
Gre had reached the gas tank of the supply 
and the tank had exploded, a gentle explosion 
ypared to the noise of the bombs. 

Chen, fantastically, the truck came to life. Roman 

les Shot from it in graceful curves. I could only 
1 iditthe fireworks at the New York World’s Fair 
















And then came the screams of the big bombs they had been saving for the last 


two years ago and thinking of that sent a pang of 
something which was probably homesickness through 
me. The truck unluckily had been full of flares and 
Very lights and they cascaded beautifully from the 
wreck, blue and green and white, and I could imagine 
the German pilots up there laughing and talking to 
one another through their radios and saying, “Good 
joke, eh, Franz? The English shooting fireworks at 
us.” And I was swept with a blind and quite illogical 
hatred of them. Hatred is a good, honest emotion 
and it is useful, too, because when hatred grips you 
fear leaves. Of the two hatred is stronger, leaving 
room for no other feeling. And now they had decided 
and I flung myself into the trench 
and hated them and hated all 
good because now I wasn’t 


to paste us again 
and swore at them 
Germans, and that was 


nearly as afraid as I had been when they first came. 
Our trenches, shallow as they were, threw black 
shadows in this amazingly white light of the flares 
and we knew that from the air those shadows would 
stand out like broad charcoal marks on white paper. 

All five of them dove at once. The bombs dropped 
all around my small trench and time stood still and 
nothing was real except the horrible cacophony of 
warfare at its worst. Soon we were beyond wincing 
when blasts swept around us and bullets and hunks 
of steel tore into the sides of our trench six inches 
above us. Only the noise and death which we by now 
expected any moment were real, and of the two death 


was the more welcome, even though death had sent 
his most hideous messenger, the dive bomber, to 
summon us. (Continued on page 34) 


How Miss Dimples Dawnij| i 
actress, betrayed her betroth} : 


in a dramatic but unrehear), 
scene, and how Delehs f 


ADY et a cop, learned about won} 


ERBIE DELEHANTY sat ir 
BY WILLIAM hw 4 H comfort of his bathtub, reg 
- i gg! 2 TO * ing his stomach, into which, ; 
ILLUSTRATED BY C. C. BEALL , s Ps weeks before, a criminal named L 
; @ Belvedere had fired a pistol sho! 
had been proved a superficial wo 
but it was by grace of Providence ¢ | 
that Linky, desperate, hating, corn 
firing bullets all the time, had dor 
more than singe this lower profile, |} 
ing Herbie with the strength and w 
swing a chair abcut the battlegrouy, 
many people’s heads so valiantly 
well that none but Linky had esc: §, 
“Wounded, trapped, betrayed 
hot and empty gun no longer sper § 
for the law it represented, Delek 
stood alone against the snarling, hi 
to unchallenged executioners of © 
der, Associated.” That’s what the p) 
said. That was the paragraph’ 
Herbie liked the best. He did it) 
a chair. One chair. He got ther 
but Linky, and he. then resolved 
there would come a time for L) 
too. And since the incident, the © 
“Exhibit F” at the indictment an) 
trial, had, by the court’s indulg! 
gone to Herbie as a souvenir, any 
ward wooden medal for his deeds 
Herbie stood up in the tub and! 
a towel from the rack. He place: 
towel behind his back and held the, 
of it. He pumped with his arms. 
pumped, he sang a little bit of I) 
a Girl Just Like the Girl Who | 
reed Dear Ol’ Dad. | 
He had the girl. At least he’dé 
her soon. Just take a little time, , 
all. Formalities and things. He], 
seen her now in five long years,)) 
she’d been living in Chicago, we) 
there. They might even have®) 
married then, five years ago, | 
she’d gone away, except—well, Fi 
didn’t have the dough. Just on this 
just new, two thousand bucks avs 
he had to make those payments «: 
car. But now? First-Grade Det 
now. Four thousand every yee) 
pretty penny. Very nice. Enouu/ 
Gracie and him. 


E WALKED into the bedroom» 


he sat upon the chair with whic 


brained so many of the criminal/® 
It was an ordinary kitchen chait'#l 
shaky legs that hadn’t glued in t 
seat so well, the second time. Illy 


ca 
i 4 j 
Ly 


green ‘paint was badly chippo) | 


owned no pretty quality beyon|t 
ribbon that the boys had tied to») 
sat on the chair and thought of //m 
Belvedere, and how, “by everyy#i 
one of their lives should shortl 2 
But then he thought of Gracie, wy 
back in town, and how things 
would be the way they used te be, #0 
time ago. mi 
Gracie didn’t phone until he 1/4)) 
most dressed. “Hello, Herbie Ss 
said, and listened for a while. IM 
been so busy,” she said, “this: |) 1} 
first chance, really, that I’ve #* 
phone. I got a job the first thir > 
urday—no, Herbie, I’m not d/filiepe 
(Continued on page 38) | 
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When my boy railroads, he really 


railroads. “None of your lip,” he'd 
hollered. “Start bailin’ coal, you 
—_— |" 










































*T pray much. When I do, I 
pray fancy—I just talk rail- 
r When Molly was having 
enny I sat in the hospital and 
After I'd asked Him to ease 
lolly, I asked Him for a rail- 
“Give me a rail I can talk 
ked. “If the tyke’ll want to be 
meer, make it a girl—please, 
ke it a girl!” 
that night when Denny didn’t 
e—I prayed that night, too. 
sry evening he waits for me at the 
r with his hat cocked over one 
ud a switch-key swinging on a 
his little leg. I hand him my 
er mitts and my dinner-pail, and 
Tailroad talk. 
t that night he wasn’t there. 
sd myself he’d just got playing 
S new wagon and forgot. But 
damn’ automobiles went whiz- 
d you know how fathers 
t whizzing automobiles. 


) wagon was lonesome at the corner 
the porch and that scared me to 
nd when Molly met me at the 
h her pretty eyes all big from 
I began to shake. Behind her 
| he brother Bill, the engineer, his 
ony. “Darlin’,” I said, “some- 
s happened!” 
e Denny ...”’ she said, and more 
Ftenced on her cheeks. 
et go my dinner pail and I could 
y heart shattering inside itself 
the vacuum bottle in the pail. 
you speak with him?” I said. “Did 
ave any word for me before—be- 


around the kitchen door he 
his little head. “Hi, Denny,” he 
sabdued. 
hen I could, I said back to him, “Hi, 
lennis,’” my wife said, “the awful 
jage Little Denny used to me and 
Bill this afternoon!” 
stood in the kitchen corner 
ailooked up at me. Still shaking, I 
t dare reach out to touch him. 
said, “That’s bad, boy.” But I 
ed him my mitts, as though we 
on the corner, and he put them on 
jout saying anything. 
il said, “He’s gotta be whipped.” 
jbig tub sat there with his belly on 
ij his legs spread as though he 
q ing a reverse lever. 
Jolly said, “He wanted to play rail- 
was the engineer. I was the 
jaan. Little Denny was the con- 
#0r...” She started to cry harder. 
HT can’t tell you!” 
| wasn’t conductor,” Little Denny 
was foreman of theengine. I was 
And Bill only played be- 
ehe thought it was funny.” Then he 
4 me, looking at me straight and seri- 
: mother moaned when he came 


on Ly 
{ 


pi 
{ 


eel. 


® bad words. Sure, he knew ’em all 

B. He hung around railroad men. 
ney’d made a train out of the din- 
bom chairs, and Little Denny went 


i 





to the back end and swung Bill a go- 
ahead (he does it good, too), and hol- 
lered, “You got fourteen loads and 
you’re down in the sag. Now get outa 
town, you so and so.” It wasn’t nice but 
it was what switchmen say. 

His mother’d grabbed her head and 
hollered, “Denny! Stop that!” 

When my boy railroads, he really rail- 
roads. “None of your lip,” he’d hollered. 
“Start bailin’ coal, you ——————!” 
He really knew the words. 

I waited, but that was all. 

“What’s wrong with that?” I said. 
“You were a fireman, and Bill would’ve 
stalled if Denny hadn’t woke him up. 
Bill always does.” 

“To his mother!” Molly said. “I won’t 
have my boy talking like a switchman!” 

Molly’s father and brother are en- 
ginmeers, and a hogger’s womenfolk al- 
ways think he has as much sense as an 
ordinary man. The hogger thinks he 
has more. But an engineer’s a dead- 
head: the man on the ground tells him 
when to stop, when to go ahead, when to 
back up. Not one in a hundred could 
find his way back to the roundhouse 
without someone to give him signals. 

Molly said, “Bill and I agreed for his 
own sake you’ve got to whip him.” 

I looked at Bill. If he wasn’t Molly’s 
brother, I’d have killed him. 

“Tf you don’t spank him,” Molly said, 
“T won’t speak to you for two weeks.” 
And she looked up at the clock to get 
it to the minute. 

Sometimes I think a man’s a little 
foolish to marry an engineer’s sister. 

My boy looked at me, just as straight 
and serious. “Stop buckin’ the board,” 
he said. “I dropped a fusee.” 

For a kid, he’s good! Stop hanging 
around, he meant—no profit in it. 
Dropped a fusee so the man behind 
wouldn’t run into him—his rear’s pro- 
tected. 

Bill wrinkled his fat face, frowning. 

“All right,” I said. 

“Right here,’ Molly said, 
know you really do it.” 


“so Vl 


I GAVE him a hug when I put him 
across my knee. “Whistle off,” I said. 
and began pounding him where he’d 
stuffed my mitts. 

“Wagh! Wagh!” he hollered. 

His mother turned her face away and 
clenched her fists tight. But Bill just 
sat there grinning. When I finally quit, 
he said, “Guess I can go now.” And 
hogger that he is, he waited for Molly 
to get his coat and hat. 

I said to Little Denny, “Man can’t 
ride your wagon down the main when 
you're in the siding.” 

He looked at me a minute; then he 
touched his head and went out the back 
door. He’d got it. 

Before Bill left, Denny was back. 
Putting him up to the table, Molly 
kissed him four times, and she let him 
eat his dessert first. She said goodby 
to Bill over her shoulder. 

Little Denny had two bites out of his 





dessert when the crash came from the 

porch, followed by a torrent of words. 
Molly said, ‘“What’s that?” 
“Terrible temper,’ I said. “Bill 

must’ve kicked Denny’s new wagon. If 


he’s hurt it...” 

“That language!” she said, and 
jumped up and put her hands over Den- 
ny’s ears so he couldn’t hear. “Don’t you 


use language like that, will you, son?’ 

Denny twisted his head up between 
his mother’s hands. “That’s engineer’s 
talk,” he said. “Us switchmen don’t 
even hear it.” 

The Lord didn’t give me any engi- 
neer. He gave me a son I can talk with, 
a son who can spot a wagon in the track 
of an engineer’s big flat foot. 


- 


He really knew the words 


—— 








Lafe didn’t bat an eye. He reached into his pocket for the money. “I near broke the bank,” he said 
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One thing is sure: the 
Widow Tolliver isn't going 
to bother Lafe Pardee any 
more—or his dogs, either. 
Congratulations, Lafe! 


like the Pardees. All five of them, 

that is, but especially Lafe. He hap- 
pened to be the one I knew best. 

That was my first year up in the Big 


L | 1HERE was never another family 


Sag country. and living in a small town 
that way there wasn’t much else to do in 
the evenings but sit around the store or 
the saloon and talk, and it wasn’t long 
before I knew everybody who lived 
f fifty miles 

that is, except the Par- 

de lived twenty-eight miles out 





of town, and came in only once or twice 





a year, so I hadn’t met 7 of them, but 
I'd heard so many stories that I almost 
felt as though I knew them anyhow 


The mother had died four or five 
years before as a result of gathering 
firewood and a preference for brown 
dresses. The old man had mistaken her 
for a buck in the brush at about two 
hundred, and had cut loose at her, and 
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what the Pardees shot at they hit. There 
were still four boys and the old man left 
in the family, and according to local 
gossip they were a little crazy. Harm- 
less enough, not counting the old man’s 
making a logical mistake, but just not 
quite right. And that was true enough, 
I suppose. 

Certainly they were a littlé peculiar 
in the way they lived, away back in the 
hills, and not doing anything much but 
some fishing and hunting, and maybe a 
little farming. But there’s nothing really 
wrong with that, either. 

I was curious, though. I had a lot of 
time on my hands, and nothing to do 
with it, so I went out there once as if 
by accident, and stayed overnight, and 
they were fine to me. And after that I 
got in the habit of going out every once 
in a while to take a chance on jumping 
a deer, or treeing a bear or a lion with 
the pack of dogs Lafe had. 

You have to understand about those 
dogs. They were the best pack of dogs 
[ ever saw. Lafe may have been a little 
crazy, the way people said, but it never 
seemed so to me at the time, and he 
could handle dogs. He was a big, loose- 
jointed hillbilly, and the only things he 
cared about on earth were hunting and 
those dogs of his, which was only a part 
of hunting, anyhow. 


The more I saw of Lafe, though, 
the more [ began to think that all the 
stories I’d heard were just made up, be- 
cause the family were always glad to see 
me, and after a while Lafe and I got to 
be pretty good friends. 

That was how I happened to be there 
when it all started. As a matter of fact, 
I suppose I’m the person who started it, 
since I was the one who brought the let- 
ter out from town. 


gf happened late last October. I 

was heading out for the Pardees’ one 
afternoon when Ike Squires, the post- 
master at Big Sag, came running out in 
the street, yelling at me. I pulled Old 
Blue in and waited for him. He was 
all out of breath from running. 

“Jeff,” Ike said, “you weren’t by any 
chance goin’ out to the Pardees’, were 
you?” 4 

“T was plannin’ on it,” I said. 

“Well,” Ike said, “this is pretty ir- 
regular, I expect, consignin’ U.S. mail 
to a party not in the employ of the fed- 
eral government. But the fact is, Jeff, 
I'd like to have you do me a favor. I’d 
like to have you carry a letter out with 
you.” 

It seems that none of the Pardees had 


ever got a letter before and Ike didn’t 


know what to do with it. They didn’t 






























































live on an R.F.D. route, and the ch 

were they wouldn’t be coming inte 
before the next spring, and mayk 
then. 

“Glad to oblige,” I said, and I p 
letter in my pocket. 

It was pretty chilly in the late { 
I prodded the old crowbait I was | 
into a fast trot, and kept him h 
all the way. It was just getting 
when I rode in, and there wasn’ 
body down at the barn. I took the 
Old Blue and hung it on a peg. It 
him into an empty stall, and fished 
a bait of hay for him, and went on 
the house. 

I could see a lamp burning 
kitchen, and those dogs of Lafe’ 
up out of the darkness outside 
started barking. I knew those dog 
it made me nervous just the same. 

Lafe opened the door and ~ 
“Who’s there?” 

“It’s me,” I said, “and I’d consi 
a personal favor if you’d call your 
off ’till I can make the house.” 

“Why, Jeff,” Lafe said, “it’s ally 
Them dogs have mighty fine dis 
tions. They ain’t a one of ’em y 
hurt a new-born babe.” 

“That’s fine, Lafe,” I said, “onl 
been thirty-six years since I was a 
and maybe they can’t count.” 

He quieted the dogs down, and 
in and said, “Howdy,” to the old 
and Frank, and Dave, and Babe. 
were just having supper so I pulled 
chair and ate with them, and I cleans 
got about the letter until after we 
ished. So I brought it out then and) 
it to them. 


| 


ee there was never anyone 
the Pardees. Lafe was the onl 
could read at all, and the scope ¢ 
reading seemed to be sort of limi 
guess living out in the hills tha 
they had never had much chan 
schooling. But they were pretty p) 
at getting a letter, never having gq 
before. They passed it around 
looked at it, and I had to explain 
about post offices, and how the» 
worked, and things like that. 

“I heard about them things,” tl) 
man said, “but I don’t recollect 
seein’ one of ’em before.” 

They all looked at the letter 
more after I got through explaining 
finally Lafe decided he ought to rv 
He sat for a long time looking att 
twisting his mouth around like hj 
talking to himself, and finally he h 
it over to me. 

“Jeff,” he said, “I can’t hana) 
them big words. I reckon maybe ifi 
in a furrin langwidge. Maybe ye 
make it out.” : 

So I read it. It had a lot of legit 
scientific terms in it, and I didn’t a 
to read those because they wé 
have meant anything to the Pi 
anyway, and outside of that it we! 
ple. It seems there was an oil cov, 
that had been prospecting on | 
section of land the old man ownee) 
Buford way, and they had though’ 
was oil on it, and that was righ! 
they were willing to pay the ol n 
an even quarter of a million 
for it. i} 
Well, I even got excited about @ 
self, that being just about as c ®! 
that much money as I'd ever con 
you'd expect something to happo 
case like that, wouldn’t you? \ of 

I did, too. I sat back in my chai’ als 
ing for the cheering to start, and1 Mis 
at all happened. It didn’t fee) ™ 
Pardees a bit. They were no mo/st 
prised than if Babe had come /@i 
said he’s just sold one of the pigs } 9 

The old man teetered back an} 
on his heels, and finally he said, | 
that’s right fine. I been wishin’ fc} 
money, and now I reckon I can | 

(Continued on page 36) } 
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PRE is one job that calls for flawless 
Iperformance. Fire, grim hazard of the 
i tions, must be held in check. This is 
(4-hour-a-day duty of a great fleet of 
en ationals at R.C.A.F. bases through- 
Hanada. 
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vhen these big, red fire-fighters roar 
@eadlong action, all truck-driving rules 
“if ! Headed for the scene of disaster, 
Main idea is to get there fast. Rough 
ii —breakneck speeds—total disregard 
"*be good of the truck—these are the harsh 
a nds they must meet. Powerful, flexi- 
"nd fast, these Internationals are typical 


vie finest hauling equipment on earth. 


til 
“i every corner of the world truckmen 


ad on Internationals—for these trucks 






TERNATIONAL FIRE TRUCKS 
the Alert at Airfields—Coast 


to 





go everywhere, haul everything a truck can 
haul. From Rangoon to Rio, from Halifax 
to Cape Horn, from Sydney to Shanghai 
and on the Burma Road, Internationals are 
working everywhere, rolling up their rep- 
utation for performance and dependability. 

Here in the United States, where Inter- 
nationals are designed and built, veteran 
Operators say that these trucks do a 
better job of hauling and do it more eco- 
nomically than anything else on wheels. 
And truckmen have backed that up for 
each of the past ten years by putting more 
heavy-duty Internationals on the road than 


any other make. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Coast! 













Ready for Action! 


HIS R.C.A.F. pilot looks aloft and prepares to take off, 

ready for any emergency....At Harvester factories in 
this country and Canada, men are looking forward and help- 
ing to strengthen Democracy for the job ahead. They are rap- 
idly increasing production on a wide variety of military 
equipment. In the U. S. this includes International Trucks for 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, crawler TracTracTors, 
155-millimeter gun carriages, shell cases, and intermediate 
artillery. This Company is dedicating its activities to the 
achievement of Victory. 
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use 
SKOL 


under your 
SUN LAMP 


@ This marvelous scientific prod- 
uct, SKOL, lets the tanning rays 
pass through—lets you get a glori- 
Ous tan under your sun lamp! 

A quick-drying liquid, SKOL is 
not greasy, not messy, won’t show 
—actually helps prevent peeling, 
helps relieve dry, chapped skin! 
It is the largest selling non-oily 
suntan lotion in the world. 

Apply SKOL to all exposed 
areas before you turn on the lamp. 
At beauty salon, club or barber 
.»' » shop, ask to have 
= SKOL on your 






a skin. 2'Skol 
= Company, Inc., 
New York. 


© Going to Florida, Palm 
Springs or another sunny 
resort? Use SKOL when 
you sun-bathe—for a 
. glorious tan! 


SK OT, "0 















direct, crisp. ‘““Won’t you come upstairs.” 

“Glad to.” 

Hamilton preceded Alan into the ele- 
vator and stepped out first when the 
cage stopped at the ninth floor. Alan 
unlocked the door of his pleasant apart- 
ment, flashed on the foyer light and led 
the way into the living room. He said, 
“It’s a poor thing, but mine own. Have 
a seat.” 

He snapped on a standing lamp, 
shoved a cigarette humidor toward his 
visitor, opened a closet door and de- 
posited his skates inside and then seated 
himself. He said, “Well, here we are.” 

Wayne Hamilton was regarding the 
younger man shrewdly. His keen black 
eyes seemed to see everything, not alone 
what was visible to the ordinary person, 
but even the real Alan behind the pleas- 
ant young face. Hamilton said directly, 
“T hope you’re not too tired.” 

“For what?” 

“For a long talk which might prove to 
be quite important.” 

Alan smiled and shrugged. “I’m a 
healthy animal. I never get too tired.” 

“Good.” Hamilton’s attitude was 
formal yet friendly. He said, “Are you 
easily startled?” 

“T don’t believe so. Why?” 

“You're likely to be.” 

“Suppose you try me out.” 

“Very well.” The iron-gray man met 
Alan’s eyes squarely. He said, “Let me 
explain something about myself. I’m a 
lawyer. Tomorrow, if you’re interested, 
you can get all the information you want 
concerning me. I believe I can say that 
you'll discover that I am what I appear 
to be.” 

“Tl take a chance on that.” 

“T had a very good reason,’ Hamilton 
stated, “for dropping in to see you this 
way instead of arranging the usual 
meeting, luncheon or that sort of thing. 
But before I begin I have a rather odd 
request to make.” 

“Go ahead.” Alan was intrigued by 
his visitor. The man’s voice was level 
and direct, his words close-clipped and 
precise. He gave the impression of driv- 
ing straight toward an important goal. 


pe first thing which may surprise 

you, Mr. Douglas, is that you are no 
stranger tome. No, we haven’t met be- 
fore. But I know all about you, right 
down to the last intimate detail.” 

BOOM 2. 

“The reason I do is because I’ve taken 
the trouble to investigate. I’ve been in- 
vestigating you for a long time. A very 
long time. By that you may gather that 
the thing which brings me here is of 
great importance.” 

“You've got me interested,” stated 
Alan. “T didn’t think I rated that much 
attention.” 

“Perhaps you do. Perhaps not.” 
Wayne Hamilton lighted another ciga- 
rette. “I’m going to state a certain fact, 
Mr. Douglas. It will sound very com- 
plimentary, but it’s not meant that 
way.” 

“I promise to discount it properly.” 

“The most important thing I have 
learned about you is that you are a man 
of unimpeachable integrity. You ap- 
parently have a standard of honor so 
high as to be considered a trifle old- 
fashioned.” 

Alan flushed. “‘That’s one way of put- 
ting it,’ he said. “I usually play it 
pretty straight, I suppose. But that 
doesn’t seem to be a unique virtue.” 

“It’s more unusual than you think. And 
to me it’s of paramount importance.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I want to start off with an 
odd proposition. My mission tonight is 
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quite unusual. If I did not know that 
I could trust you implicitly, I wouldn’t 
be here. Before I begin I'd like to exact a 
promise. It is this: Permit me to start 
talking. Ill quit any moment you say 
the word. If you let me finish, you may 
accept or reject the proposition that I 
wish to make to you. But I want your 
word of honor that if you say No. . 

you'll forget this entire conversation.” 


ye DOUGLAS looked thoughtfully 
at his visitor. And after a few sec- 
onds he nodded. 

“That seems reasonable, Mr. Hamil- 
ton.” 

“It’s both reasonable and essential. 
I’m compelled to trust you with some 
vital information. I’m willing to take 
your word that you'll forget me and the 
proposition in the event you’re not in- 
terested.” 

“Okay. Ill play that way.” 

“Good. And now, Mr. Douglas, I’ve 
got to tell you a lot of things about your- 
self. Not that you don’t know them—” 
he smiled thinly, “but rather because I 
want you to understand that I have been 
to infinite pains to learn things about 
you.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“T shall. One of the things I’ll tell you 
is that you are engaged to a charming 
young lady named Gail Foster. Her fa- 
ther is in a jam. He’s facing the pos- 
sibility of a prison term for embezzling 
a sum of money slightly under twenty 
thousand dollars. She believes in her 
father’s innocence and so do you. 
Frankly, I also do. But the fact remains 
that whether or not he has been framed, 
he hasn’t a legal leg to stand on. The 
company for which he works has offered 
to drop the prosecution if he returns the 
money he is charged with embezzling. 
You and Miss Foster have been trying 
frantically to raise that money. You’ve 
recently come to a dead end. You’re 
not admitting it to each other, but you 
both know it’s impossible.” 

Alan Douglas was staring at his visi- 
tor as a youngster gazes at his first ma- 
gician. The man had promised to startle 
him, but this was more than he could 
possibly have anticipated. Alan spoke 
as calmly as possible. He said, “I 
couldn’t have stated it more clearly my- 
self, Mr. Hamilton.” 

“T know that. And I know something 
else which neither of you know.” Hamil- 
ton paused briefly, for effect. “There 
is one person who will cheerfully give 
you that amount of money—in return 
for services rendered.” 

Alan leaned forward. ‘‘Look,” he said, 
“T know I’m not being kidded: You’re 
not that kind of a person. But you’re 
talking in riddles just the same. Who 
would be crazy enough to pay me twenty 
thousand dollars?” 

“IT would,” 
quietly. 

Alan laughed. “Don’t think I’m being 
rude. But I’m not accustomed to this 
sort of thing. You’ve got me looping.” 

“That’s not unnatural.” 

“The whole thing doesn’t seem to 
make sense. I don’t see where it fits me 
at all.” 

“Tt fits all right.” 

“But what’s the idea? How do I rate 
a job that pays off in that kind of 
money?” 

Hamilton was smiling. ““You’re meas- 
uring up according to specifications, 
Douglas. This is the way I expected 
you -to react. Can you take another 
jolt?” 

“T wouldn’t promise.” 

“ll risk it.” The attorney spoke 
sharply and impressively. “The price 


said Wayne Hamilton’ 















I’m offering you for the job 
done,” he stated, “is one hundred * 
sand dollars!” a. 
“Wow!” Alan rose _abruptl ye 
said, “Wait a minute. This is toc 
for me.’ . 
“Take your time. 
right to be surprised.” 
“Surprised? Good Lord, man! 
flabbergasted. What in the world] 
got that’s worth a hundred thous 
“Your integrity. It’s a rare 
these days to find a young man+ 
one can trust implicitly.” 
“Trust implicitly,” inquired Ala’ 
do what?” 
“Something very unusual.” A 
“It'd have to be highly unusual) 
worth that much.” 3 
“You'll have no kick on that s 
Wayne Hamilton scrutinized the yc 
man through half-closed eyes. “ 
continue?” # 
“You certainly shall. But you’ 
ter take it slow and easy.” 
“T’ve come to you,’ ” explained | 
ilton, “for two reasons. First— 
cannot emphasize this too mucl 
cause you can be trusted. Secor 
cause you have physical couraged 
Alan’s face became serious a 
nodded. “I figured that must enti! 
it some way.’ Bi 
“Tt certainly does.” Wayne 
made no attempt to soften the ef 
his words. “This proposition ’m: 
ing you contains a considerable e€ 
of danger.” 


You have 
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OMEWHERE on the street bel: 

brakes of an auto screeched, ar 
there came the muffled sound of) 
voices. A tug hooted mournfully 
river as it moved with infinite pp 
toward Hell Gate with its tow oy 
barges. It was far past midnigy 
most of New York slept, but thi 
mained a faint echo of the activiti 
never ceases in the great metropo 

Its sounds were all normal an 
tal, and they helped to convina 
that this interview was actuall 
ring, that by some miracle a strani 
—obviously a gentleman—had! 
him out with the answer to the on 
problem he ever had been calle: 
to face. He looked long and hari 
visitor and then his face broker 
smile. 

“You'll pardon me,” he sugges’ 
I act a trifle goofy.” | 

“Go right ahead. I expected i 

Alan chose his words careful 
hundred thousand dollars is a/ 
money, Mr. Hamilton. Ordin 
young man doesn’t have the ad 
nity of earning that much witho: 
He hesitated. “Well, unless the 
offering it . 

Wayne Hamilton nodded. “I1 : 
that your most important as: | 
your integrity, Douglas. Is it lik 
that I’d approach you with anid 
sition that was not honorable?” 

ai suppose not. ‘, 

“T’m going to explain things ii 
You have proinised to say yes ¢| 
you turn it down, you’ve also P | 
to forget everything I shall he 
and most particularly the nai 
about to mention. Shall I conti’ 
on that basis?” i 

“Certainly.” 

Wayne Hamilton asked delil 
“Have you ever heard of Lew 
ley?” 

“Surely.” 

“What do you know about hi 

“Nothing much except that h 
wealthy man. A sort of promot 
lieve.” | 
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iiton smiled. “Your description 
y adequate. Hartley is worth 
illions of dollars. He owns or 
sis dozens of large and small enter- 
. But it’s not surprising that you 
snow more about him. He’s pretty 
of a lone wolf. I doubt if he has 
than three or four intimate friends 
world. He simply isn’t the friendly 
le paused long enough to light 
sarette from the stump of the 
was finishing. “Lew Hartley is 
lost important client. He is the 
hind this offer.” 

wy )?? 


e a very direct person, aren’t 


haps. I’m an engineer and that 
me a more or less logical mind.” 
a the way you're taking this. 
é interested and curious. But 
e got your guard up.” 
hy not? I fancy that this is the 
addin’s lamp that’s been put on 
n in a long time.” 
at yourself, Mr. Douglas—let 
te a few facts. For many months 
sen looking for you. Oh, not you 
lly, but for some young man 
ed all the requirements. It 
easy.” His crisp voice went 
ou’re twenty-eight years old. 
‘a mining engineer, and your 
job is quite all right, but it 
offer a very brilliant future. 
ents live in Ohio and are com- 
fixed, but far from wealthy. 
e no brothers or sisters, and no 
responsibilities until, and if, 
Miss Foster. Right so far?” 
” 
9A your personal life, it is what is 
pntionally called ‘clean.’ You’re the 
8 f person whom your friends de- 
| as ‘regular.’ ” 
sould blush,” laughed Alan. 
5 ps that would be out of line.” 
4 w,” said Hamilton sharply, “I’m 
to give you a piece of information 
n will show clearly how implicitly 
ust you... . I, and my client, Mr. 
bey. Being a mining engineer your- 
) won’t need to explain details.” 
! ahead. ” 
th the world in its present state, 
tainly understand the’ impor- 
| of manganese.” 
ally. ” 


“But 


, what looks like a huge man- 
ise deposit has been discovered 
terior of South America. Two 
1 4 one European and one South 
, are trying desperately to ac- 
Sirol. The value runs high into 
illions. Lew Hartley is also trying 
ind for the moment he’s got the in- 
ia ick. He knows things that the 
s do not know.- Every move he 
i $ is being watched by representa- 
pot those other two firms. They’re 
far * how actively he may be inter- 
ee ?” 
ip long as Hartley makes no definite 
}, their hands are tied. He’s being 
ed. He proposes to go about his 
: the customary way. That is to 
si Wishes to open his winter place in 
fai Beach this winter, and to spend 
| his usual three months of relaxa- 
1 other firms, once they are 
jhe @ is doing that, will relax. They’ll 
@inue to grope for the information 
need at its South American source, 
they won’t feel rushed. That will 
jLe y Hartley more than sufficient 
7 to ilinch things his way. I won’t 
you with details—they’re financial 
, | a technical. Do you follow me 
ppisly well.” 
fo v does it add up?” 
give you the obvious answer, Mr. 
Hiton. The answer would seem to 
fet you are sending me to South 
fica because you can trust me to 


tD 


keep my mouth shut and my eyes open. 
Mr. Hartley would then have his usual 
vacation in Miami so that these other 
chaps would think that he was not ac- 
tively interested.’ Alan shrugged his 
shoulders and grinned. “There’s logic 
for you, Mr. Hamilton—and yet, just 
on a hunch, Ill lay odds that I’m wrong.” 

There was admiration in the eyes of 
the older man. “Yes, you're wrong,” he 
said. 

“Then it’s difficult to see where I fit 
into the picture. It can’t be simply as a 
mining engineer because there are better 
ones to be hired.” 

“Right.” Hamilton went off abruptly 
on a new tack: “Have you ever seen 
Lew Hartley?” 

so?” 

“You might be interested.” 

“You mean he looks like me?” 

“Not at all. That’s what makes this 
interesting. You see, Douglas, your 
guess was partly right. Lew Hartley 
wishes to spend the season in Miami. 
He also wishes to spend it in South 
America.” 

“That would seem to be rather dif- 
ficult.” 

“Yes.” Wayne Hamilton spoke care- 
fully. “Difficult. But not impossible.” 


ILENCE fell between them. It was 

Alan who spoke first. He said simply, 
“You can talk if you wish, Mr. Hamil- 
ton. You've had a chance to size me 
up, and I’ve had the same chance with 
you. I believe you’ve decided you can 
trust me to keep my lip buttoned in 
case I don’t like what you say.” 

“Fair enough. I wouldn’t have come 
to you in the first place if I hadn’t been 
certain of that. I can’t impress on you 
too strongly that your integrity is the 
keynote of this whole thing. To put it 
another way: a rather elaborate scheme 
has been concocted so that Lew Hart- 
ley’s hands may be kept free. He knows 
and I know that the most perfect scheme 
in the world is fallible. We reduce the 
chance of error to a minimum by placing 
absolute trust in the man we engage to 
help us. So if you see flaws in the 
scheme, remember that we see the same 
flaws. We-feel that we’re simply taking 
a minimum of risk by trusting you. 


’ That’s logical, isn’t it?” 


“Very.” 

“Now for some interesting dope. 
You've never seen Hartley and even if 
you had, what I’m going to say would 
not have occurred to you—because 
normal people simply don’t think that 
way. You're twenty-eight and he is 
forty-two. His appearance is utterly 
different from yours. But certain facts 
happen to interest us...” 

“As for instance... ?” 

“You are almost exactly his size and 
weight. You have the same color hair 
and eyes. The quality of your voice is 
amazingly like his. Your teeth would 
look the same to anybody but a dentist. 
But it happens that Lew has certain dis- 
tinctive features which you haven't. 
One is the fact that he wears a mus- 
tache. Another is that he has a very 
noticeable linear scar about one and a 
half inches long over his left eye. This 
gives him a rather sinister appearance 
which I believe he rather likes. There 
is, furthermore, that difference between 
you that fourteen years of time can give. 
But the chief difference is in the most 
prominent feature of any man’s face. 
The nose. Your nose has an exceed- 
ingly low bridge. Lew Hartley’s nose 


is of the pronounced Roman type. On | 


the other hand, the bone contour of your 
skulls is about the same.” 


He stopped talking and Alan Doug- | 
“This sounds like a lecture 


las laughed. 
on anatomy,” he said. 

“That’s what it’s intended to sound 
like. Because this is the point I’m driv- 
ing at. Right now you look utte rly dif- 


ferent from Lew Hartley. But...” He | 
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paused impressively, and thefi spaced 
his words with care, “But, Douglas— 
your basic bone structure is so similar 
that a clever plastic surgeon could make 
you look so much like Hartley that no- 
body but his most intimate friends- -and 
he has damned few of them—would 
ever see the difference.” 

Alan said, “I believe I’m getting the 
idea, Mr. Hamilton. But it’s so incred- 
ADIG v0 

“Not when you analyze it. Shall I put 
it in a nutshell for you?” 

“That'd help.” 

“I’m being quite frank in saying that 
there aren’t many men who could be 
fitted into this picture. We've been 
hunting for someone for an awfully long 
time. So here’s our proposition .. .” 


HE DREW a long breath and went on: 
“We pay you twenty thousand dol- 
lars in cash. We know you need that 
amount of money badly. It will settle a 
lot of problems for you. You tell Miss 
Foster that you’ve been engaged on an 
important job in the interior of South 
America. You make it clear to her that 
she will not hear from you for from 
three to six months. You then board a 
ship for Valparaiso, Chile. But you 
don’t go there. You get off in Havana, 
and fly back to Miami. 

“There will be someone with you, 
someone who knows the whole setup 
and whom we can trust. You will reach 
Miami on the afternoon of December 
twelfth. One of the finest plastic sur- 
geons in the country will have fixed up a 
surgery in Lew Hartley’s Miami home. 
He will operate on you. When it’s over, 
you will look so much like Hartley that 
no one but a few insiders—all of whom 
will be in the know—would suspect any- 
thing. 

“You will then spend the winter in 
Miami, looking like Lew Hartley and 
acting like him. There will be a trusted 
man there to keep your foot from slip- 
ping. You'll do everything he would do 
in just the way he would do it. You 
will be kept away from people whom 
Hartley knew before. Meanwhile, these 
other two companies will be watching 
you, thinking that you’re Hartley—and 
believing that you’re allowing too much 
grass to grow under your feet. And all 
that time Lew will be working on the 
manganese proposition without their 
knowledge. When the deal is success- 
fully concluded, you will be given a sec- 
ond plastic operation which will make 
you look pretty much like yourself 
again.” 

“What do you mean: Pretty much?” 

“Your nose won’t be the same. Tech- 
nically, in order to build your nose up, 
they'll take a bone from the fibula in the 
leg. This will be transplanted to raise 
the bridge of your nose. They can re- 
duce this afterward so that you’li have 
a pretty good nose, but certainly not 
the one you now have. Otherwise 
you'll be back where you started. You 
will then return to your charming Miss 
Foster.) --” 

“She'll ask questions.” 

“Naturally, and the deal will be all 
wrapped up and you can tell her the 
truth. How does it strike you?” 

Alan shook his head. “It seems to 
be full of bugs,” he stated frankly. 

“How?” 

“First: No man can act exactly the 
way another man would act. It simply 
isn’t possible.” 

“That's partly true. It applies less 
to Lew Hartley than to any other man 
Iknow. As I mentioned before, he plays 
alone hand. He has practically no inti- 
mates, and those will all be on the in- 
side. The staff of servants will be 
recruited in Miami—none of them will 
ever have worked for him before. He’s 
noted as an exceedingly gruff and un- 
pleasant person . .. rather rude, in fact, 
and learning to conduct yourself that 
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way might prove to be the most difficult 
part of your job. 

Alan met the other’s eyes squarely. 
“There’s a gimmick in it.’ 

VEG rc he 

“You must have felt sure I’d do this 
for a lot less than a hundred thousand. 
Why do you offer me that much?” 

“Two reasons: First, I wanted to 
make sure you’d be tempted to say Yes. 
Second, as I mentioned once before, 
there is an element of danger.” 

“What sort of danger?” 

“There is the possibility that one of 
these other groups might feel much hap- 
pier if you were out of the picture alto- 
gether.” 

“In other words, they might take a 
pot shot at me?” 

“Frankly—yes. Mind you, I do not 
believe that’s likely. I’d say the odds 
were a hundred to one against. But it’s 
one of the chances you’re taking.” 

Alan was thoughtful. “I appreciate 
your frankness,” he said at length. 

“Does it scare you off?” 

SNOT 

“T thought it wouldn’t. Now .. 
the answer?” 

“That depends. 


. what’s 


I’d want the twenty 


tain optimism to her via the phone. “Big 
celebration tonight, honey. We’re going 
to stay home and go places.” Silly. Con- 
tradictory. But Alan was that way. It 
was one of the qualities which she most 
loved. 


Vee the buzzer actually sounded, 
Gail gave a last critical scrutiny to 
her simple make-up. Then she moved 
swiftly across the room and flung open 
the door. She said, “Welcome, stran- 
ger,” and stood back so that he might 
enter. 

He came in behind a long green box. 
“Which will you have first,” he de- 
manded, “the floral offering or the kiss?” 

He did not, however, wait for the an- 
swer, and for a few seconds she was lost 
against his big body. When she came up 
for air it was to take the box of flowers 
from him, and to look down with real 
delight at a half-dozen magnificent yel- 
low chrysanthemums. 

He dropped into his favorite chair 
and watched her as she arranged the 
flowers, and their accompanying autumn 
leaves, in a tall vase. He liked the way 
she moved about the apartment; she 
gave an impression of domestic effi- 








“Now here’s something, gentlemen, I picked 
up in the five-and-ten-cent siore .. . 
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thousand now, so that it could be turned 
over to Miss Foster. I understand that 
I’m not to tell her anything, and that I 
am of course not to mention that I’m 
being employed by Mr. Hartley.” 

“Right, so far.” 

“T would then want the other eighty 
thousand dollars to be put in trust with 
a bank. If I come through all right, the 
money would be mine. If anything hap- 
pened... then the money would go to 
Miss Foster.” 

“That’s okay, too. It can be done in 
two days.” Wayne Hamilton leaned for- 
ward tensely. “And your answer is—” 

Alan Douglas said a single word. 

He said, “Yes.” 


oo at a floor plan of Gail Fos- 

ter’s apartment, you’d have said, 
“Pretty small, isn’t it?” and the answer 
would have to be yes. There was a 
single room which looked like a sitting 
room by day and was converted into a 
bedroom at night by the simple process 
of opening a door and dropping a bed 
down from the wall. There were two 
moderately adequate closets, and a cu- 
bicle which bore the elegant title of 
“dressing room.” There was a bath, and 
—very important—a tiny but completely 
equipped kitchen. 

She moved back and forth between 
kitchen and living room and she was 
happy. -It wasn’t solely because Alan 
was to be with her for the evening, but 
rather that he had communicated a cer- 





ciency, and, he told himself gratefully, 
she was a doggone pretty girl. 

She broiled the steak to perfection, 
and the balance of the dinner was at- 
tuned to its excellence. He helped her 
clear the table and wash the dishes. 
They brought coffee and seated them- 
selves side by side on the big, comfort- 
able lounge. She touched his hand and 
said, “You may fire when ready, Grid- 
ley.” 

“Okay.” He smiled at her. “You 
won’t mind if I do it the dramatic way, 
will you?” 

“I promise.” 

He took an envelope from his pocket, 
and from it he extracted an oblong bit of 
greenish paper. Gravely he handed it 
to her. 

There wasn’t anything terribly elabo- 
rate about it. It was a check—a certified 
check. It was made out to the order of 
Gail Foster and it was in the amount of 
twenty thousand dollars. 

She held it in her slender fingers and 
stared at it. “What does it mean, 
Alan?” 

His huge hand closed over her tiny 
one. “It means just what it says, honey.” 

“Butit can't i. 

“It does, though.” Then, gently, 
“Perhaps you’d like to telephone your 
fathers. 3” 

Something caught in her throat and 


her eyes felt hot. She said, ‘Things like 


this don’t happen. .. .” But she knew 
that they did happen, that they were 


derstand. But she waited for 


_ eyes—tears which she could ne: | 





























































happening right now. She did n ‘( 
the whys or the wherefores, s 
knew that the impossible had bee 
complished and that Alan Do gla | | 
done it. And so she acted in a m | 
that was most unusual for h 
broke down and cried . . . not hy} 
cally, but softly and terribly and b) 
And then she dabbed at her eye) 
apologized for being so very f en 
and telephoned to her father—rat 
coherently, perhaps, but certaii 
that he understood that he migh 
this night. And it wasn’t until long 
that .. . long after she had settk 
self on the couch beside Alan— 
arms about her—that she said, “ 
am going to ask questions.” 

“That’s not unexpected.” 

“So... how did you do it?” 

He laughed. “I’m not entire 
myself. It came from nowhe 
slapped me down. Somebody offe 
a job. I asked for twenty thousz 
lars in advance, and I got it. It is: 
sible, but it’s certainly simple.’ 

She said, “You’re a grand you 
gineer, Mister—but even I didr 
pect you were that good.” 

His eyes became serious. “I’s 

“And yet...” ; 

“Look, honey—this thing has 
to it. I’m doing half and you’re do 
other half. Your half is to accep 
I tell you without too many q 

She quoted Alice: “It gets 
and curiouser, Alan.” i] 

“It’s even worse than that. 
there’s one part of it I hope ye 
not like.” He looked away for” 
ment. “I’ve got to go away.” 

“Where?” 

“South America.” 

“How long?” 

“From three to six months: pr 
closer to six than to three. And tt 
all. You won’t be hearing from n 
ing that time.” 

“Why?” 

“There are reasons . . . only 4 
which might be said to be the» 
quacy of the mail service.’ | 

ci 


see was fighting against a fee 
apprehension which she coulc 


go on. 

“It’s this way, Gail. There’s 
thing brewing down there .. . 
give you details. But it’s import 
it involves a heap of money. — 
paying me an average wage fork 
adequate mining engineer and _ 
deal extra for being trustwort 
trustworthy, in fact, that I can’te 
you any more than that. I’ve gi 
word to say nothing. All I can 
is that I’m sailing on a ship ca: 
Tropicana at eleven o’clock on 
of December eighth. I can’t ev, 
you precisely where I’m goi a) 
that my first main stopping point) 
paraiso, Chile. You'll get a le 
me there, and not another 


practically home.” m0 


“Six months is an awful lo 
she said. 
“Tt isn’t—really. I won’t be™ 
about you, and—” 
“T’ll be worried about you.” | 
There was a tense undertone 
voice which surprised both of tk’ 
looked at her sharply. “What me 
say that?” 
“I don’t know.” Her fingers t” 
on his. “I’d be hit pretty hard— 
“Forget it. A bit of hardshif 
me good. And between now ane 
night I want you to fill me up wi’ 
ant memories. . . .” | 
She faced him then. She was, 
with her lips but there were tea’ 


derstand nor control. . 2 
Tel try,” she promised. “EB! iii 
right now.’ 4 

(To be continued next we 
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ANSWERS: 1, Marlin; 2, Musket; 3, Mink; 4, Mace; 5, Mallard; 
6, Mattingly & Moore. 


| 
If you scored all six right, you’re a genius; five, terribly bright; 
four, superior; three, good; two, fair; one, not up to snuff. 


Not up to snuff, that is, unless— due to previous experience 
—the one you got right was Mattingly & Moore. 


This proves, obviously, that you are a man of great discern- 
ment and good, sound sense... for M & M is really milder and 
mellower than many more costly whiskies. 





| It’s probably the outstanding whiskey value in the land. 


‘| —Know Mattingly & Moore 
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There w occasional three- or four- 
minute intervals, when the Hun planes 
became™bored with their sport. Then 
we breathed again and talked, although 
we talked disjointedly because none of 
us there on that plateau were quite nor- 
mal now. Once after a stick of bombs 


had landed only a few yards away the 
colonel, who was lying in the farther 
end of my trench, called, ‘Are you still 
with us?” “I’m not at Sun Valley,” I 
yelled back with what I hoped was fine 
sarcasm. 

“I mean how are you doing? Still 
alive?” He was yelling, too, and then I 
realized that we were both yelling be- 
cause our ears weren't functioning nor- 
mally and each of us heard his own 
voice as a whisper. 

“It isn’t good, Colonel, is it?’ I asked. 

“This is it, I’m afraid,” he called back 
cheerfully. 

“IT wouldn’t mind it if Jim and Don 
were here,” I said, really talking to my- 
self. The colonel asked me who Jim and 
Don were. I told him that they were 
my brothers. 

“You must be very fond of them to 
wish them here in this spot of hell,” the 
colonel said sarcastically. 

“If they were here, you and Don and 
I would be having a drink and Jim 
would be getting us out of this mess 
somehow. We would be laughing at the 
Hun because we’d know that Jim had 
some way of fixing the louse so he 
couldn’t hurt us.” 

“Jim must be quite a man,” the colo- 
nel said. 


No Place for a Brooklynite 


“Jim is quite a man,” I told the colo- 
nel coldly. I felt a strange nostalgia 
then, and strange indifference to what 
the dive bombers would do next. I knew 
quite well that there was little chance 
of any of us surviving the next half- 
hour because we were fish in a barrel and 
it bothered me that I would have to die 
with this regiment of British infantry. 
They were magnificent and I admired 
them terrifically, but they were British. 
I have never made any secret of my love 
for them and my admiration for the 
way the British have fought and suffered 
in this war, but if you are born in the 
Bronx and brought up in Brooklyn and 
have worked in New York most of your 
life you have but one loyalty, one alle- 
giance. That is to the much-maligned 
sidewalks of New York and to our whole 
country, even Maine and Vermont. 

When you are under sentence of 
death, as J thought all of us were there 
in the chill, tortured desert, you think 
of things like that. And I felt a little 
sick because these magnificent men of 
Britain who were around me and who 
shouted rude, derisive remarks to the 
Huns above, who emptied their machine 
guns and rifles and revolvers so futilely 
every time the Huns dove at us, were 
not men of New York’s Sixty-ninth. 
They would, I felt, have been just as 
good and as truculent and as disdainful 
of both death and the Hun as these 
farmers and sons of farmers from the 
southern county regiment which, for 
military reasons, cannot be named at 
the moment. Li iid be so much 






happier if we i only pick those with 
whom we wanted to die. As it is we are 
only granted the lesser boon of being 
allowed to pick those with whom we 
want to live. 
If one must die one could only f: 

honored in dying with this regiment 
which only two days before had stormed 


recklessly through mine fields to take 
this plateau of Sidi Omar with the bayo- 
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net. They are entitled to stand with the 


fabled British regiments of the past. 
They earned immortality these past few 
days. But I felt annoyed that I was not 
to die with my own mob; with men from 


West Fifty-second Street and from 
Flatbush and from Harlem; with men 
I’d grown up with; with men I’d worked 
on papers with in New York; with taxi- 
cab drivers and lawyers and bartenders 
and writers and mobsters and priests 
who have been my friends. And because 
I could not I felt a great resentment, and 
a great hatred, too, of those lads above 
who were our potential executioners. 
Only blundering on their part would al- 
low any of us to be alive when morning 
came. 

“Dig in, chum, here comes sweet- 
heart,” the colonel yelled, and then I 
realized that for three minutes my 
thoughts had been just about six thou- 
sand miles away. They were jerked 
back quickly enough to Sidi Omar—a 


for forty-five minutes that was an eter- 
nity: Then in the east a turquoise strip 
appeared on the horizon. It broadened 
and lightened to aquamarine and then 
the blue faded into golden light, a merci- 
ful heralder of the dawn. But one more 
attack remained before the dawn ban- 
ished these malignant creatures of the 
night. This was perhaps the worst. 
When a plane dive-bombs it cannot 
drop the very heavy bombs because it 
would itself be caught in the upward 
blast. These Hun planes had been drop- 
ping comparatively small hundred- 
pounders—small, perhaps, but each one 
quite capable of killing a hundred men. 
Now the planes flew high above us and, 
huddling there with our faces in the 
sand, we wondered what new deviltry 
they were hatching. And then came the 
screams of the big bombs they had been 
saving for last. These were the bombs 
I’d heard in London a hundred times, 
and in Moscow, too. They sounded as 
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pinprick on a war map but now the 
center of both this world and the next 
to us who lay half hidden by the sand, 
but only half hidden. Stark, real terror 
is an anesthetic. I have been frightened 
in.France and Britain a hundred times 
and that was bad. This was something 
different. The feeling we had here 
transcended ordinary fear. 

Every one of us, I am sure, on that 
plateau was convinced that death would 
come within a few minutes and yet I 
think none of us felt the ordinary pain 
of fright. This death was inevitable; 
we couldn’t duck it, and therefore, being 
ordained and ordered for us, it was 
merely something to accept. And this 
acceptance of our fate somehow so 
dulled our capacity to feel physical pain 
that stones and bomb fragments sprayed 
us all over and only touched the super- 
ficial layer of our skin and drew blood, 
of course, but didn’t hurt us any more 
than the swish of a cow’s tail would have 
nurt us. 


Then all conscious thought was ban- 
ished by the hellish noise that came to 
us from above as the planes dove, re- 


leasing more bombs. They kept this up 


though some celestial giant were tearing 
a piece of heavy silk; they sounded like 
the screaming of a thousand shrill- 
voiced, tortured demons—and then they 
landed. Again the world. rocked around 
us and the blast swept through the 
trench and we embraced the earth of the 
trench automatically because by now 
our consciousness had been entirely 
dulled by the noise and the terror of it 
all. The world rocked and then sud- 
denly the dawn came to blast the dark- 
ness from the desert and the desert was 
quiet except for the crackling of the 
flames from the burning trucks and 
the faint hum of the retreating Jerry 
planes. 

I lay there for a while,etoo dazed and 
exhausted to know or care whether I had 
been hit. Then, unsteadily, I climbed 
out of the trench and fell twice before I 
could stand. Others around me were 
doing the same thing. None of us said 
anything for a while. We stared dumbly 
at the ground around our trench. It 
looked as though it had been chewed by 
giant teeth. The smell of destruction 


hung heavily in the air; it is a burnt. 


odor that always follows bombing. I 


small units for the night. As we wé' 


























































found that one of my hands was blee| 
ing and then noticed blood soak 
through my uniform at the knee. 
were small cuts from flying bits of r 
or bomb fragments and they seer 
very unimportant. 
Everything seemed unimportant c 
pared to the unaccountable miracl 
our being alive. We had no right to 
alive. The ground, pockmarked | 
ugly, gaping holes, the bomb split 
that could have been raked up | 
autumn leaves, had told us that, 
picked up half a dozen bits of bomb f 
ments in the trench where I had b 
huddling. No, we had no right to 
alive. Our faces were black with f 
days of beard and with sand, and © 
uniforms were torn and filthy. 
were alive, and that was very nice. 
that was so nice. 
Now ambulance drivers appearec 
the half-light asking anxiously, 
body hit?” They went from trench 
; 
=| 


trench. In his official report of the 
bombing an hour later the ger 
merely wrote, “The casualties | 
few.” 


A Story to Tell 


The day passed slowly with the in 
mittent bursts of shelling, and th 
went to see the general. I had a 
but no story is any good on a one-; 
island of sand in the sea of the de 
four hundred miles from the nee) 
cable office. I wanted to get to) 
cable office. 4 

“You might be able to run the g/ 
let tonight,” the general said thouy 
fully. “I want to send some dispati 
to army headquarters and if you'd!) 
them along, why, I’d let you leave 
your own risk,” he added hastily. | 

We decided to chance it. There v/ 
gap in the mine field to the south 
of the plateau. We would go thri 
it and from there on depend on com 
bearings. Fighting or traveling iri 
desert is exactly like traveling or 
sea. There are no roads or landm 
and one bit of the desert looks like € 
other bit. Years ago surveyors may 
the desert and built stone cairns ¢ | 
six feet high and gave names ro 
stone cairns. We, for instance, Vv) 
head for Conference Cairn, some » 
miles away. Once there our conj 
would take us to army headq a : 
We ate a tin of bully beef and toor 
other tin and a bottle of whisky wi’) 
Whisky at the front is not a beve 
It is literally a medicine and is gui 
like medicine and used sparingly 
the chill has robbed you of all resisi 
and only whisky or hot tea can mak?) 
live again. Actually, I have found ¢) 
hot tea to be more of a stimulant) 
alcohol, but water is so scarce 1| 
desert and the lighting of a fire sodi’| 
(no trees grow in the desert) ary 
vealing that you don’t often get tea’) 
you are in action. The general p/ 
our course and then stood with us ” 
darkness looking for German flare 
knew that the Huns were on three) 
of us but weren’t sure about the :/ 
east side, in which direction we 
to make our effort. The German) 
moves according to plan and he ¢ | 
acts according to the rule book) 
knew his book of rules. We kney 
tonight the German tanks and ar’ 
cars and trucks with equipment || 
not be grouped together. We kne! 
he would do as he always does | 
desert. He would disperse his fo’ 


a flare went up a good mile aw’ 
was a greenish-white German fl 4 
it shot up about a hundred yards |}? 


4 
=] 

































































































uld light up the surrounding ter- 
- perhaps a radius of a quarter 
Thus the Hun guards against 
attack by patrols. We knew 
uld keep this up all night; for 
ways done so and the Hun is 
to change his tactics in the 
campaign. Other flares went 
n the direction that we intended 


t steer clear of the flares and you 
‘be all right,” the general said. 
y' ou get into trouble hurry back 
ll give you a ration of rum.’ 
ot into our car, a nice Ameri- 
@ car, and set off. Going 
gap in a mine field at any 
unpleasant. It is especially 
it :night. A few fugitive clouds 
e to hide the moon and we had 
ur way, almost to pray our way, 
‘the narrow gap between two 
llow with dynamite. We couldn’t 
light, of course. We breathed 
r when we knew we were out 
other side and that the mine 
behind us. But now, of course, 
No Man’s Land and why any 
uld want this land I could not 


ere traveling at eight miles an 
fe found that our motor seemed 
s less noise at that speed and 
90, if we went into an unex- 
bomb crater or shell hole the 
d tear on the car wouldn’t be so 
a mile we had the desert to 
s. The night seemed filled with 
althy quiet, an ominous quiet. 
d been spilled on this land, and 
Bebared across it and guns had 
dly here today. And they 
this black, brooding silence that 
ce a pall over the desert. We 
along whispering, and now and 
ning a well-shaded flashlight on 
apass. We hoped the compass 
ruthful one. 
to our left a flare cut the opaque 
the night. It hung there, green- 
te against the black. We kept 
g. Now another flare went up, 
ie about half a mile to our right. 
i Germans on either side of us 
e, we hoped, in front of us. 


- Slow-motion Flight 


solonel drove on. Our car was a 
which had a canvas top always 
so that one could get a good 
the sky and possible enemy air- 
stood up, acting as lookout. It 
i to see anything in the darkness 
ce we went into bomb craters, 
i time our gallant Ford pulled 
ly enough. Fords, Chevrolets 
ges act as the legs of the Brit- 
y here in the desert. Once two 
urst directly ahead but perhaps 
ile apart. We drove between 
ery gingerly, and although the 
is cold I found myself sweating. 
e had gone a mile beyond them 
ithed again. 
‘is deceptive in the desert at 
Often I’d see what I thought to 
p of tanks silhouetted against 
izon, only to find when we 
them that I had only seen a 
id dune. We did pass three 
happily lying on their sides, 
‘emnants of the afternoon’s war- 
nd then finally I saw three tanks 
ré not lying happily on their 
hey loomed out of the darkness 
@ right, less than a hundred yards 
nd the moon had to pick that un- 
moment to creep from behind 
ering clouds. I gripped the 
8 shoulder but he too had seen. 
as nothing to do except to ap- 
halant, a rather difficu!t thing 
at midnight in the desert in the 
of three German tanks. We 
ease our pace. We seemed 
veering slightly to the left. We 
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could see no men by the tanks. They 
were probably huddled inside to escape 


the cold and a bitter wind which had | 
sprung up. We were opposite them and | 


I hoped the colonel would step on the 
gas and run for it. But he was too 
wise. 


be a dead giveaway. We crept on and 
the outline of the tanks became dimmed 


and finally merged completely into the | 


night. 

It was a long drive and a nerve- 
wracking one. For three hours we went 
through German-held territory. In all 
we drove past twenty-three flares, none 
more than a mile away. It was 5 A.M. 
now and we were both exhausted. 


Back to Civilization 


“Shall we chance it?” the colonel 
asked. “Yes,” I said, knowing quite well 


what he meant. He nodded and handed | : 


me a cigarette. I crouched low in the 
car and lit it and then lit one for him. 
He stopped the car and we sat there 
happily. Until now we’d been afraid to 
show even a cigarette light. I have 
never enjoyed a smoke as I did that. 
What mattered it if the cigarettes were 
filthy German issue cigarettes we’d 
found in the bottom of a trench? We 
had a drink, too, and that tasted only a 
little less heavenly than the nectar of 


the gods. Another hour of driving 
brought us to Conference Cairn. Our 
compass hadn’t lied to us. We threw 


our sleeping bags on the ground and 


crawled into them. The sun woke us| 


too soon and we headed for army head- 
quarters. 


Three hours later we drove into the | 


camp. We were a horrible-looking pair. 
My sun poisoning had turned septic and 
my face looked like something the rats 
had been nibbling at. By one of those 
miracles granted only to knaves and 
fools a big aircraft was leaving for 
Cairo within an hour. There was room 
for us. 

There were four things I.wanted to do 
very quickly as soon as I got into my 
room at Shepheard’s Hotel. I wanted a 
doctor, a bath, a sleep between the mira- 
cle of cool sheets and then there was the 
most important thing of all. A doctor 
was there and he did things with lotions 
and salves and the fire began to leave 
my face and hands; the hot water was 
steaming in the tub and the bed was 
turned down. But these were unim- 
portant. Some carry a rabbit’s foot, 
some carry lucky coins and pilots often 
carry babies’ shoes. I have two differ- 
ent kinds of lucky talismans and I never 
go anywhere without them. I took them 
out of my duffel bag, dusted the sand 
from them and put them on the mantel- 
piece. They were two autographed 
pictures in leather frames. I was con- 
vinced that they’d brought me luck at 


the front just as they’d brought me | 
through a hundred London bombings | 


without getting my hair mussed. I 
poured a drink and raised my glass to 
them. 

“Here's to you both and thanks 
again,” I said reverently, and Franklin 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill looked 
back at me from the mantelpiece, smil- 
ing with quiet confidence, and looking 
at those two fine faces and at the lines 
of determination: which showed even 
through the smiles of them you felt that 
everything would te all right. And I 


felt very proud that they were there in | 


the room with me and then I crawled 
between the cool sheets and so wonder 

ful did that feel that I have decided to 
remain here in bed for the next eight or 
nine years. I find I do not like being 
fired at by tanks nor do I like the scream 
of shells and I am very, very allergic to 
dive-bombing but I do like the feel of 
clean, cool sheets very much indeed 


Sudden acceleration now would | 
be a signal that we were not friends: if | 
they hadn’t heard us or seen us it would | 


A trying day for Bill 





BILL NEEDS A LAXATIVE: but he’s on jury BILL HAS A TOUGH TIME, unable to concen- 


duty at 10. trate. He’s thoroughly uncomfortable 
Afraid to risk interruption, Bill de- through trying hours. 

cides: “I won't take anything till tonight.” “Never put in such a day in my life,” 

He doesn’t know about Sal Hepatica. says Bill, as he gets home that night. 


A great day for George! 


GEORGE NEEDS A LAXATIVE: he’s on jury SAL HEPATICA acts so promptly, George 


duty, too. But Mrs. George knows that is able to give undivided attention when 
Sal Hepatica acts fast. he gets to the court room. 

“Never put off till tonight the laxative He is appointed foreman of the jury and 
you should take this morning,” says she. _ has a fine day. 





_ Whenever you need a laxative 


-—take gentle, Speedy Sal Hepatica 








| Ve YOU WAKE up needing a laxa- interviewed, recommend this sparkling 
tive, don’t delay because you have — saline. Try it, next time you need a laxa- 
a busy morning ahead. Take gentle, — tive! 
speedy Sal Hepatica! 
Within an hour you're usually relieved. 
Sal Hepatica acts quickly—by attracting 
helpful liquid bulk to the intestinal tract. 
There’s no discomfort or griping. 
| tne Combing 
| /MTIVE wy CATER 
Sal Hepatica helps counteract excess 
gastric acidity, too; helps turn a sour 
| stomach sweet again. 
| . - 
No wonder 8 out of 5 doctors, recently 
| 1 
“TIME TO SMILE!” ‘Tune in EDDIE CANTOR—Wednesdays at 9 P. M., E. 8S. T, 
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that there mail-order house Jeb Turner 
told me of and git me some of them 
charred barrels to age that whisky in. 
Yes, sir, that’s right fine.” 

“Whisky barrels!” I said. “Say—do 
you know how much money that is?” 
~ “T ain't just sure,” the old man said, 
“but it sounds like a right fair amount. 
I reckon it'll buy me a couple of them 
barrels.” 

“Yes,” I said, “with enough left over 
to buy the town of Buford complete.” 

“Why, Jefferson,” the old man said, 
“what the hell would I want to buy the 
town of Buford for? I wouldn't have the 
dang, place as a gift. What I want is 
them barrels.” 

That's the honest to God’s truth, 
that’s all he wanted. But I want to say 
he wasn’t the only one. I never saw 
anything like it in my life. 

Babe Pardee held up a gun he’d been 
oiling and said, “I reckon if there’s 
enough I might git me a new gun ac- 
count this one ain’t been shootin’ center 
any more. Last spring I fell off a rock 
up on Slabpile and dropped her, and 
she done lit on the sight, I guess. I been 
havin’ to hold her low and to the left 
ever since.” 

And Frank and Dave said they’d be 
mighty glad to get a new checkerboard 
with maybe an extra set of checkers, so 
they wouldn’t have to stop and whittle 
any when they lost one. And that was 
all they could think of right offhand. 

It had me beat. Here they were all 
rich, and not one of them wanted any- 
thing that would cost much over a dol- 
lar and six bits. None of them except 
Lafe, that is. He hadn’t said a word. 

Finally I said, “Lafe, what you aimin’ 
to do with all your money?” 

He sat for a long time like he was 
considering it before he gave me an an- 
swer. After a while he said, “I'll have 
to think on it, Jeff. Seems there ought 
to be somethin’ I’d like to do, but Ill 
have to think on it.” 

He wouldn’t say anything more than 
that. I kept pestering him, but he just 
went on saying he’d have to think on it, 
and after a while I gave it up. We’d 
planned on going up on Slabpile the 
next day after a lion and it was getting 
pretty late. The old man brought out 
a jug of corn liquor for a nightcap, and 
we sat for a while drinking, but those 
Pardees never said another word about 
the money, and finally we went to bed. 


HAT was a cold winter with lots of 

snow that made traveling difficult. It 
started falling in November, and it lay 
right where it fell until along in April. 
It was too cold to ride twenty-eight 
miles on horseback, and I didn’t have 
a car, and as a result I didn’t see any of 
the Pardees until the following spring, 
the first part of May, I guess. Then I 
was walking down the street one day, 
and I ran into Lafe. He had on a brand- 
new suit, with the pants tucked into the 
tops of a pair of rubber hunting shoes. 
It was the first time I’d ever seen him 
in anything but overalls. 

“Lafe,” I said, “that’s a nice suit you 
got on.” 

“Middlin’,’ Lafe said. “I bought her 
out of the catalogue the same time Pap 
bought his barreis.” 

He was looking worried, and I knew 
there was something wrong. I said, “I’ll 
buy a drink.” 

We stepped into Schoonover’s Saloon 
and hoisted a few, but Lafe didn’t seem 
to be enjoying it at all. 

“You got something on your mind,” 
I said. 

Lafe said, “I got some trouble.” 

I said, “What kind of trouble?” 
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The Full Life 


Continued from page 28 


Lafe squinted up at the sky for a min- 
ute. Finally he said, ‘“You know Missus 
Minnie Tolliver, Jeff?” 

“T know her.” 

“That’s my trouble,’”’ Lafe said. 


ie WAS logical enough. Mrs. Tolliver 
was what you might call the social ar- 
biter of Big Sag, if you could rightly say 
that Big Sag had any society. She was 
a big rawboned, hatchet-faced female 
of about fifty, and she didn’t care any 
more about a dollar than I do about my 
right arm. She had worked and starved 
two husbands to death, and a quarter of 
a million dollars was a lot of money. I 
could see what was coming next. 

“She started comin’ out last winter,” 
Lafe said. ‘“Maybe two, three times a 
week, cookin’ the meals and cleanin’ up 
the house.’”’ He turned his head to spit 


plain that she didn’t approve of Lafe as- 
sociating with any riffraff like me. When 
we got off the bus in Buford she said she 
had some shopping to do, and that she’d 
meet Lafe in front of the Mayfair Store 
in an hour, and the way she said it I 
could understand why her first two hus- 
bands had died, because it was probably 
a lot easier than living with Mrs. Tolli- 
ver. I stood there and watched her walk 
away, and I felt sorry for Lafe. 

Finally I said, “What kind of a car 
were you plannin’ on buyin’?” 

“The biggest one there is,” Lafe said. 

Nothing but the best for Minnie, I 
thought. She’ll probably wind up with 
a town house and a chauffeur. I got a 
directory though, and looked up the 
biggest cars you could get, and we went 
down there. 

It was pretty funny, I suppose. Look- 
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“He wants chimes yet!” 
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out into the street. “Seems like now she 
figures her and me is engaged to get 
married.” ; 

That explained the new suit Lafe was 
wearing, I thought, and I felt sorry for 
Lafe. No matter what he did she had 
him hooked, holy matrimony, or a 
breach-of-promise suit. 
anything I could say that would help. 

“She don’t like dogs,” Lafe said. 

That was the only thing on earth that 
could have made a bad situation any 
worse. I jingled some change in my 
pocket and thought about it. 

“Anything I could do to help, Lafe, 
I'd be glad to do it.” 

“The fact is, Jeff,” Lafe said, “there 
is somethin’. I’m going down to Buford 
to buy one of them there automobiles, 
and if you ain’t too busy I’d be pleased 
if you’d sort of trail along. I never been 
in Buford, and I wouldn’t want anybody 
to try and cheat me out of my money.” 

That wasn’t going to be of any help 
as far as I could see. I had it figured out 
that the car was Mrs. Tolliver’s idea 
like the new suit, and I couldn’t see any 
connection between that and Lafe’s 
dogs; but I said I’d go anyway. 

It was forty miles to Buford. We went 
down on the bus, and Mrs. Tolliver 
went with us, and she made it pretty 


There wasn’t ° 


ing at Lafe you wouldn’t have thought 
he had money enough to put in next 
year’s crop, and the fellows there in the 
agency thought it was a joke. 


ONE of the salesmen came up to us 
sort of grinning and asked us what 
we wanted. He was acting smart. 

“Well, Si,” the man said, “what can I 
do for you?” 

“Mister,” Lafe said, “you got the 
name wrong, and you can’t do anything 
for me. All I aim to do is buy the big- 
gest automobile you got in the store.” 

“That’s our business,” the man said. 
“What model were you thinking of, Si?” 

Lafe said, ‘Mister, you still got the 
name wrong, and model don’t mean 
nothin’ to me. I just want her big, and 
light colored.” : 

“Big and light colored,” the man said. 
“T think we have just the thing for you.” 

I guess he thought he’d kid Lafe along 
and have some fun, so he took us into 
the showroom where the cars were, and 
Lafe picked out the biggest one there 
was—a cream-colored sports roadster. 

“That’s a likely-lookin’ rig,” Lafe 
said. “How much does she cost?” 

I looked at the agency man and he 
was almost laughing out loud, but Lafe 


didn’t see that. Finally the man got so 





































































he could speak and said, ‘That car sj} 
for thirty-five hundred dollars cash,” 
installment .. .” - 

“T don’t want no installment,” L | 
said. “I want her just as she is.” 

The agency man kept on looking 
Lafe, and at Lafe’s clothes, waiting } 
see what would happen, but if he »| 
looking for fun about the money 
didn’t get it, because Lafe never bat 
an eye. : a | 

“Tt seems a little high,’ Lafe s 
“but I'll take her.” | 

He reached back in the rear pocke } 
his pants and reefed out more mo. 
than I’ve ever seen all at one time. 9 
agency man’s eyes were almost fal } 
out. Lafe handed the money to me. } 

“I dang near broke the bank at | 
Sag,” Lafe said, “gettin’ all that inc | 
You count her out, Jeff, and don’t r 
any mistakes. I can’t afford to 
throwin’ my money away.” 

I counted it out, thirty-five huni 
dollars in big bills, and there was ay 
left that was big enough to plug a sof 
pipe with. The agency man took it, | 
went away, and Lafe and I waited a 
minutes, and finally they had th 
car all ready and standing out by 2. 
pump. 

The man said, “How much gas, 
want in it?” 

Lafe said, “You can put in a ga 


. 


fale man started laughing again. | 
could see he didn’t think Lafe | 
what he was talking about. I d 
either, but I found out later. | 
wasn’t spending any of his money 
lessly. | 

“Listen, brother,” the man said, | 
car’s got twelve cylinders. One g 
won't get you far.” 

Lafe said, ‘‘That’s all right, mis 
never was a hand to be wastin’ my 
I ain’t goin’ far.” 

I didn’t know what to think. I! 
we couldn’t get home on a gallon o/ 
and I couldn’t understand what 
was up to, but it was his busines; 
mine. 

We got the gallon of gas, andi 
crawled in under the wheel and ge 
engine started. I was still standi 
the street, and I must have looke 
way I felt, because Lafe said, “Yo: 
get in, Jeff. And don’t be frettin’ 
me. It’s all right. I walked eight? 
a day all last spring over to Jeb Tu 
house learnin’ how to skin one of) 
things. That’s how come I didnj) 
her before, not knowin’ how to) 
This automobile may be a mite ») 
than Jeb’s, but I reckon they all! 
about the same.” 

I didn’t trust him much, but t 
curious and I had to find out wily 
was up to. I got in. Lafe startec} 
bling around the gears and the J 
sort of mumbling to himself. F 
some awful screeching, grinding { 
out of the gears, but finally he fou! 
right one, and away we went. | 

I probably got gray hairs 
through town, and we left a string 
sorted people cussing us after wi 
by, but we didn’t hit anything 
stopped once in front of the | 
and Mrs. Tolliver came out and ) 
the back seat, and you could sees” 
right in her element, with Lafe < 
sort of serving as chauffeur an 
man. 

We got out of town finally, a 
drove a mile and a half nort 
there’s a place there where the ro'| 
along the edge of a cliff, with a \} 
maybe two hundred or two hund)} 
fifty feet, almost straight down’/ 


rocks along the river. Lafe too’ 
\ 
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RUCK-TRAILERS DO FOUR DIFFERENT JOBS 
OR 72 Halle Bios. 


IND CUT COS 


LIKE THE HALLE BROS. CO., of Cleveland, thousands of firms in 
e scores of lines of business have found several channels of money- 
saving when they switched to the Truck-Trailer method of hauling. 


In the case of The Halle Bros. Co., one of America's outstand- 


ing stores, Truck-Trailers took over four different transporta- 
T$ ONE TH i tion jobs between the big store and the warehouse a mile and 
az e a half away . 
[ } —= 





- and cut the cost of these jobs by one-third! 
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The Trailer h a bigger load! 
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the furniture, also! The van ee that it carries 
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The Halle Bros. Co. saved four ways, but even one possi- 
HERE’S just one example of how the motor transport 
industry is helping national defense: A Saginaw, Mich., 
operator is handling well over 3,000,000 pounds of 
freight monthly to and from the main factories of one of 
America’s largest chemical companies . . whose defense 
production has been described as probably the most im- 
portant in the country. That's just one operator. Many 
thousands of others are contributing proportionately to the 
national defense job. 


bility of money-saving would justify your looking into Truck- 
Trailers for your hauling work. A Fruehauf engineer will be 


glad to study your operation and give you the facts, 


aoe 


A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 









World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY x DETROIT 


Sales and Service In Principal Cities 









Factories: DETROIT, KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, TORONTO 


iT CAN PULL MORE 
THAN IT CAN CARRY 
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3 DONTS AND ADO 
FOR 42 


DON'T SOAK your hair! Frequent use of water 
washes out natural scalp oils, leaves hair 
wild and unruly, may encourage dandruff. 
Use KREML to keep hair neatly in place. 


~ =- 


DON'T GREASE! ‘‘Patent-leather” hair went 
out of style with the bustle. Let KREML keep 
lustrous, well - groomed— 


” look. 


your hair soft, 
without that “axle-grease 





DON'T NEGLECT! Don’t wait until it’s too 
late. Use KREML massage daily to check 
excessive falling hair, KREML helps your 
scalp maintain a proper oil balance. 
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along real slow, and when he got to the 
highest part he stopped the car and said, 
“You and Minnie better git out, Jeff. I 
got some business.” 

That was too much for me. I said, 
“What are you aimin’ to do, Lafe?” 

Lafe said, “I got some business. You 
better get out.” 

I didn’t know what he was doing, but 
I was glad enough to get out, because 
Lafe may have spent all spring learning 
how to drive a car, but he’d guided too 
many plows in his life, and he couldn’t 
get over the technique. 

It wasn’t so easy with Mrs. Tolliver, 
though. She was sitting up straight as 
a ramrod in the back seat with her 
mouth tight and hard and sayin’, “La- 
fayette, this is utterly ridiculous. I re- 
fuse to move from this car.” 

“Tf you won’t move,” Lafe said, “I 
reckon I’ll have to move you.” 

He started to reach for her then, and 
she got out all right, but I felt sorry for 
Lafe, because she was the maddest 
woman I’ve ever seen. And then I for- 
got about feeling sorry for him, because 
he put the car in gear and started pull- 
ing away from us. I heard him shift into 
second, and I guess he must have pulled 
the throttle wide open from the noise 
she made, and all of a sudden he took 
out hell-bent and headed right straight 
over the cliff. 

I was almost scared to death. I 
couldn’t even yell at Lafe, I was so 
scared, but he knew what he was doing 
all right. I was standing there too scared 
to swear, even, and when it got to rolling 
good and fast I saw Lafe swing out in 
the road, running to keep from falling 
down, and let the car go. When I saw 
he was all right I got so I could move 
again. I started running and I got to the 
edge of the road just in time to see that 
car hit those rocks at the bottom, and 
I'll bet there wasn’t fifteen cents’ worth 
left of that thirty-five hundred dollars. 

It made me sick. I still thought it had 
got away from Lafe, and I looked over 
to see what he was doing, thinking he’d 
be pretty mad about losing a new car 
like that, and he was acting like a wild 
man. I’m darned if he wasn’t lying 
flat on his stomach in the road, looking 
over the edge and yelling so loud you 
could have heard him back in Buford. 

“That'll learn you,” Lafe was yelling. 
“I said I’d do it and I done it. You take 
that. I bet that’ll learn you.” 


A Chair for a Lady 


Continued from page 26 


You cured me of that; don’t worry. Oh, 
but Herbie, I’m so proud of you! I’ve 
kept all the clippings, every one! I’ve 
read them seven times, at least. You’re 
sure that you’re all right? No bad ef- 
fects? It’s healed? Well; good. I said 
a prayer. You bet I did. 

“Dinner? Herbie, I’d just love to. Cer- 
tainly I would—be thrilled, but not to- 
night. Would tomorrow be all right? 
Say eight o'clock. I have to steal the 
time from work. I'll call you first, then 
you can pick me up at my place,” 
Gracie said. She told him where it was. 
“I just can’t wait to see you, Herbie. 
Well, g’by.” 


HER voice was warm across the tele- 

phone, and just the same as though 
she’d never been away. It all came 
back to him. Big Gracie, honest, whole- 
some, trusting in the likes of him, not 
getting any younger while she trusted. 
Well, it was a proper thing that he’d 
become a better man. She'd still be 
beautiful, he knew. And glamorous 
enough, though large. Too large to 
dance upon a stage, where always she 


reminded him of leaping horses at the . 





































That was when I started think 
about what people had said about 
Pardees being crazy. He was yellin 
that I couldn’t speak to him, but fi 
he ran out of all the swear words 
knew, and he’d been repeating hi 
some, and it must have made him 
of ashamed of himself having to use 
same words over and over that wa 
he quieted down enough so he ca 
hear me. 

“Lafe,” I said, “I’ve seen crazy thi 
in my life, but darned if that isn’t 
craziest thing I ever saw a man do. 
run that car over there on purpose. } 
what did you want to do that for?” 

“Why, Jeff,” Lafe said. ‘That’s 
business I been waitin’ to do for qi 
a while. I give my solemn word,” La 
said. “Turnabout’s fair play, ain’ 
Jeff? Four, five years ago one of th 
things killed my best bear dog, an 
give my word I’d get even.” 


I WAS standing there with my ma 
open, and I heard a sort of strangli 
noise behind me. I’d forgotten ak 
Mrs. Tolliver until right then. I turn 
around. She was standing there wi 
her face as white as an angel’s unde 
shirt, and she was the scaredest 
woman in the United States. She 
so scared she couldn’t speak, and 
was probably the first time in her ] 
that had ever happened to her. She 
stood there making those strang) 
noises, and then she turned around ¢ 
started running back toward town. 
guess the idea of having come that el’ I 
to matrimony with what she figured y 
a maniac was too much for her. ¢ 
thing was sure, she wasn’t going) 
bother Lafe any more, or his dd! 
either. 

I got that idea, and it made me i 
better about Lafe right away, anv 
started laughing. 

Lafe said, “I don’t see there’s aj 
thing funny about it, Jeff. If you ¢/ 
your word on a thing. Turnabout’s || 
play, ain’t it?” | 

I looked at him, then, and you coul| 
tell what he was thinking, and I stony 
laughing. 

“We better get back to town,” I si 

I thought about it all the way | 
town, and I decided one thing: He er) 
had it figured out about Minnie TY! 
ver or else he didn’t. I’ve never t/ 
able to make up my mind for sure.) 


| 
f 





police games he had seen. He aa 
stood that she was in the milli) 
business now. But a wife was | 
she’d make for him. That was the 
career she’d have. If she were 1" 
she’d not be quite so large as he. {f 
just be Gracie all the time, whichi/ 
enough. ! 
»Herbie arose to waltz around! 
room. He tried to stop his smilingg 
would have to buy a gift for Gi 
something fancy, something fine, s/ 
thing that was dear to him. He pa! 
to think about the type of gift. | 
chair! The pale green, chipped’ 
shaky chair that had been 
graphed a hundred times and publ) 
in the papers and the magazines, | 
Herbie and without him. That wi 
The chair; and if she married him)! 
get it back. Well, anyway, it wou!) 
in the house. He made a silent pl} 
The chair, for Gracie, no one else. ! 

Herbie’s partner, George, canj 
the door. George said, “Hoibie, ?ff 
late. I got the car downstairs.” | Pty 

“Coming, coming, coming, ccf ty 
commmmm-mminnnng!” e 

“Hoibie, what’s so funny?” 
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Oh, nothin’, George. Not much. 
ied, anyhow. You wouldn’t 
What’s new? You hear any- 
bout Linky?” 

in’. You’d think the bum was 
n cement. We got to pick up the 


ples? You mean her? Again? 
‘eorge; I’m tired of chasing that 
don’t like her, understand? 
the type. We've got noth- 
er, anyhow. Just because she’s 
girl? The lawyer gets her out 
aty minutes flat.” 

this time, he don’t. Some of the 
wnstairs in the car. We're 
her show. Put a padlock on 


mean it?” Herbie, while more 
was doubtful still. “Lookit, 
They cleaned those burlesque 
years ago, didn’t they? You 
yalk in an’ pinch the dame like 


s been takin’ too much clothes 
eorge said calmly. “The boss 
t the pinch on her.” 
e understood the factors here 
i. Miss Dimples Dawning, star- 
the Uptown Gaieties, 125th 
ore the house down seven times 
y taking off a great percentage 
clothes she wore. Herbie hadn’t 
e show. He did not go to places 
sort. He had assumed that Dim- 
et, like others flourishing about 
m, while not a thing of inno- 
was legal, anyhow. Else why 
strip-tease be a household word? 


5 says Dimples goes too far,” 
pe said. “The more things she 
off, the more people they get in 
ace. The more people they get in 
, the more money she gets. 
pss says she’s sendin’ this dough 
sy. She knows where he is, but 
*t do a thing with her. What can 
when she is sprung in twenty 
s by that thief she calls her law- 
Ve got to get her on a definite 
The boss says we should just 
€ until it gets too raw. But you 
de smart about what is too raw. 
9t to wait until she jis careless. 
when we are sure it is too raw, 
the lock on, Hoibie. Clamp it 
Ve bring in Dimples an’ the man- 
t. Okay?” 

ay, except that I don’t like those 
ue houses, George. And I don’t 
he job.” 

ge gave him more specifics while 
yvalked down to the car. George 
the car, the type of sedan that 
ves use, not marked with the of- 
lates, nor lettered with the label 
law upon its sides. Two passen- 
ere in the rear, Detectives Rap- 
and Burns. The car moved 
uptown. “We got lots of time,” 
‘said. “They run one show after 
f, with maybe a half-hour’s in- 
- ” 


ie’s tension grew as they neared 
jtown Gaieties. Not that there 
anger in the closing of a bur- 
house. You just stepped up and 
your badge and pushed a lot of 
d and told the girls to put 
othes on. Meanwhile the wagon 
round and you just shoved them 
But this was an enterprise 
uched the private life of Linky 
sre. This was one more step on 
"s path toward settling old ac- 
He began to count the blocks 
they passed 96th Street. 

ge parked the car some distance 
he theater. Herbie walked with 
ong the street. Detectives Rappa- 
nd Burns retained their seats in- 
he car. They’d wait five minutes 
before they started for the Gaie- 
nd getting there, it was agreed, 
their best not to betray the 
= of their call. 


= 
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Herbie saw the marquee up ahead. 
The lights blazed DIMPLES DAWN- 
ING. Photographs, life-sized, were on 
the sidewalk; they were plastered to 
the face of buildings joining; they were 
strung into the lobby, deep inside, up 
to the man who took the tickets. Peo- 
ple passed outside. Most of them 
stopped to look and many gave up fifty 
eents to go inside. The doorman, in a 
military purple, braided, burdened with 
the splendor that he wore, was ener- 
getic, sweating: “Oh, it’s intimate and 
naughty, gentlemen—just step inside. 
The only Dimples Dawning in her Con- 
tinental Revelations, featuring Danger- 
ous Curves You Don’t Meet on the 
Highway, gentlemen. A new show going 
on in fifteen minutes. Plus fifty lovely 
ladies in the Liberty Parade, the gor- 
geous new number dedicated to the boys 
in uniform. Step right in, please, right 
this way! Thank you, thank you, thank 
you, come and see—” 

Herbie kept his hatbrim down; he 
felt self-conscious, guilty at the ticket 
booth. He walked inside with George, 
who viewed the photographs en route 


"1942, isn't it?” 


and happily remarked, “You think it’s 
bad?” 

They found two seats when halfway 
down the center aisle and climbed in 
past a lot of people’s knees. The lights 
were on and Herbie hoped they'd not 
been recognized. A man stood in front 
of the orchestra pit, jingling change in 
a pocket of his alpaca coat, holding 
aloft in his other hand a one-pound box 
of candy. “Just a quartah of a dollah, 
gentlemen—the same confection for- 
merly retailing—’ Someone else was 
hawking ice cream, peanuts, cigarettes. 
A man sold photographs. He walked 
among the customers. “.. . containing 
beauteeful, artistic studies of the hu- 
man form. Now selling for ten cents 
in postcard sizes... .” 


vee lights went out above the audi- 
ence. The curtain glowed, then 
went up. The band was small but very 
loud. The chorus danced out from the 
wings, six from each side, and kicked 
their legs through a routine. Some of 
them smiled and stanchly did their best; 


_the others didn’t care. 


Some of the 
girls were pretty, though a lot of them 
seemed drab. Herbie thought it all 
looked very much like calisthenics on 
the stage. A man came out and sang 
a song into the microphone. The crowd 
was not impressed by these preliminary 
things. They suffered through it all to 
get a look at Dimples Dawning. 


ISS DAWNING came with much 

ado. The M.C. said, “The manage- 
ment takes pride—!”” And Herbie could 
not help but wonder why. 

She was a handsome and a striking 
sight in long dark evening gown, the 
sequins sparkling as she moved with 
catlike tread across the boards. The 
pit band played some sort of theme 
for her. The man on Herbie’s right 
breathed heavily. Miss Dawning tossed 
her short blond hair. Her body was as 
supple as a seal’s. She sang a little 
song: “Ill Love Him Still—Though 
Prison Bars Deny Me’”—dquite a senti- 
mental bit and meant for Linky, who 
was not, by any means, in anybody’s 
jail. But strangely there was power in 
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the song to wrench large tears from 
many eyes. 

“Look, Hoibie.” 

Dimples took some clothes off. Cus- 
tomers applauded. Herbie waited, anx- 
iously, but that was all that she took 
off. She had retired into a wing. Her 
clients, whistling, stamping, brought her 
back again, and Herbie watched her as 
she neared the scorching, special climax 
of her act. He started to get up. George 
whispered, “Wait! We better see the 
rest of it!” 


Herbie said, “The rest of it be 
damned!” He stood up and motioned 
toward the stage. ‘“Siddown!  Sid- 


down! Siddown!” Miss Dawning’s fol- 
lowers entreated. “Down! Get down 
in front, ya bum!” Nice talk. 

Dimples paused and was confused, 
her revelations robbed of any mask that 
motion might have given them. Herbie 
said, in level voice, “All right, all right, 
this is a pinch,” and George stood up 
with him and scrambled toward the 
aisle. Rappaport and Burns moved into 
action. 


39 


Herbie got up on the stage. The man- 
ager appeared. “This isn’t Goimany,” 
he said. “We won't be persecuted, 
understand?” Herbie gave the guy a 
shove. “Lock ’im up,” he said to Burns. 
Dimples swung at him, then ran off- 
stage. Somebody hit him with a box of 
chocolates. Herbie ran into the wings 
in search of Dimples Dawning. 

He wasn’t sure into which door she’d 
disappeared, or the direction she had 
chosen for her flight. The members of 
the cast were obstacles. They gave no 
help. ‘“‘We don’t want the rest of you,” 
he said. They all had clothes on, clothes 
enough. He chose one door and opened 
it. Nobody there. He tried another 
door. A tall girl stood before him, clad 
but scantily. She was very big and very 
pale. She screamed. 

“Herbie!” was the word she screamed. 

“Gracie!” 

“Oh!” She ran from him and grabbed 
a robe. She stood there looking at him. 
Herbie dropped his eyes. His hands 
hung motionless. “Gracie,” Herbie said 
again, but it was difficult to speak. This 
was his girl, his very own, part of the 
show which in duty he’d invaded. “You,” 
he said. 

“But, Herbie!” 

“You—just like the rest of them, 
while I’m the fool idealizing you. ‘No, 
Herbie, I’m not dancing any more,’ you 
say.” His tone was sarcastic: “Strip- 
teasing in a place like this. Just like the 
rest of them. A public spectacle. And 
I had always thought you were—” 

“Herbie, don’t you talk to me like 
that.” 

“Like—like a cattle show.’ 
jury was deep. 

“Get out of here!” 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “I will. Just 
stay where you are. We're only taking 
Dimples and the manager.” 

He closed the door. He stepped out 
into the confusion and the work await- 
ing him. 

Rappaport held Dimples, trapped in 
mink and legal bracelets, which she re- 
ferred to as ‘‘these — — things an’ get 
them offen me!” She kicked at Rappa- 
port. She had a name for Herbie that 
no man had ever called him. Herbie 
merely said, “Let’s go.” 


’ 


His in- 


— judge, next day, set Dimples free. 
She had appeared, well-clothed, in 
her defense, and ably represented by her 
lawyer. On the witness stand she made 
no small denial of her act, nor any show 
of temper that could be reproved. She 
only said that Herbie was “a bungling 
idiot who’s had so much publicity that 
he can’t keep away from me.” 

Herbie, George, Rappaport and Burns 
had pressed the charges, telling truth- 
fully the nature of the things they saw: 
no more, no less. The judge had lis- 
tened closely, holding chin in hand 
and scratching beard. He said to Her- 
bie, “Officer, there’s little doubt that 
you’re a moral man. For that, this 
court will never censure you. But your 
conception of the law, your private 
taste in entertainment, cannot set a 
precedent for all. Your testimony and 
the testimony of the other officers, 
merely indicate that Miss Dawning is 
offering for reasonable prices a type of 
entertainment that is common to many 
local night clubs at rates comparatively 
exorbitant. The case is dismissed.” 

George said to Herbie, “What'd I tell 
you? What’d I tell you about jumpin’ 
up so soon? The dame was only half 
undressed. But no, you just can’t wait. 
Not you. You jump right up. ‘The joint 
is pinched,’ you say. Aw, Hoibie, you 
jammed the whole case up.” 

Which Herbie realized was true. You 
are one day a big, important man. You 
are, the next, a bum. First-Grade De- 
tective at four thousand bucks a year. 
I should be digging clams, he thought. 

His public shame was truly great, 
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though his superiors were kind. The 
D.A. didn’t bleat, too much. “Better 
luck the next time,” was the word they 
passed around. But Herbie knew that 
he had failed, and that their confidence 
in him was undermined. 

He watched Miss Dimples Dawning 
leave the courtroom with her friends. 
Youthful, little painted, vindicated, 
proud, you'd scarce believe the things 
she’d called him on the stormy night 
before. “Back to the harness, bum,” 
was all she said in passing now; quietly 
and confidentially, the: words dropped 
from the corner of her pretty mouth. 

“She wouldn’t be talking like that,” 
George said, “if you had just waited.” 

Herbie walked along, not listening. 
His thoughts were filled with Gracie, 
with unhappiness. His girl in the Up- 
town Gaieties! His girl—the little 
woman he would take to be his very 
Gwils ts 

Out on the courthouse steps photog- 
raphers did well with Dimples. Herbie 
saw her finally get into a cab, the cab 
move off, with only Dimples in the rear 
seat. He lit a cigarette and sadly said 
to George, “Let’s get a beer.” 


dies cab had moved out fromthe curb, 
its driver pleased to have acquired 
this noted, ornamental fare. “Just ride 
me around a bit, Jackson,” Dimples said 
to him. “I’m tired, that’s all. Just ride 
around. Get away from here.” 

Her gloved hand dialed the radio be- 
side her, made it loud. She opened her 
handbag and separated cigarettes from 
an enormous roll of currency, American. 
She knew how much there was. A lot. 
The cabbie turned around and said, “I 
always liked Guy Lombardo. I was in 
show business once. I—” 

“You talk too much,” she said. “Just 
push your hack.” 

The cabby did as he was told. He 
rode around. She told him finally to 
stop, then paid him off. She walked 
with the sidewalk traffic for a way. She 
stepped into a drugstore, chose a phone 
booth, put a nickel in the slot and dialed 
a number hastily. Her face was tense 
and tired; her fingers nervous at their 
work. Someone answered on the sec- 
ond ring. “Let me talk to him,” she 
said. The someone knew her voice and 
whom she wished to speak to. Linky 
Belvedere was next to speak into the 
phone. 

“Hello, darling,’ Dimples said. “I 
want to talk quick. No. They threw it 
out of court. Him? The big bum 
spoiled his case. He closed the show too 
soon, before the act got ripe enough. 
He dug his own grave in the court. The 
judge said he was crazy. Am I what? 
No, there won’t be any show tonight. 
Your friend fixed that: We open up 
again tomorrow night. I’ve got the 
money, darling, but I don’t dare go to 
your place. 

“No, I tell you what I'll do: I’ll meet 
you at a girl friend’s place. Lives close 
to you. You'll only have to go a block 
or so. She’s not a girl friend, really. 
It’s just she’s always tryin’ to reform 
me. Sort of a slob she is, good-natured 
slob. She asks me all the time if I get 
lonely come aroun’ and have a cup of 
tea. She’s in the show. The name is 
Gracie Healey, on the third floor, rear, 
apartment 3B. 

“Yes, I checked all that, an’ there’s 
another reason why they’d never think 
that I’d go there. No, never mind, but 
it would kiil you if I told you. That’s 
right; it’s twenty-two, east. The third 
floor, B. Be careful, honey. Please. 
I’m scared? Of course I’m scared. Who 
wouldn’t be? At nine o’clock.” 


Herbie Delehanty sat alone—sad but 
philosophical, gazing at the chair that 
had felled all but Linky Belvedere. 


Eight o’clock had come and gone, but 


Gracie hadn’t called. Not that he’d ex- 
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pect she would. Last night’s exchange 
of words and facts dissolved much more 
than any dinner date. Last night dis- 
solved two lives, two flings at happiness. 
Of course, he told himself, they 
hadn’t been engaged. He had no claim 
upon her private or her business life. 
He'd just assumed that things would be 
as they had always been. That she 
should work in burlesque as unbe- 
decked as any milkman’s horse, while 
shocking to his taste and damaging to 
his pride, did not give him the right to 
say the things he had. The way she 
cried, the size of Gracie’s tears, were 
things not easy to forget. He had no 
right to wound her with his scorn. The 
type of work she did for fifty cents a look 
seemed punishment enough. And with 
things the way they were, of course— 
the matrimony plans he’d made, the 
new house on the FHA, the solid things, 
the better things of life—were out. But 
they could be at least—well—friends. 
The chair. In his own heart he’d 
promised her the chair. No reason now 


of the chair. Catch on? And then, with 
his loose topcoat over all, there really 
was no startling bulge, except where 
things collided with his gun. 

He then removed his gun from its 
accustomed place and put it in the in- 
side pocket of his jacket, having no 
good reason to suspect that he might 
need the gun. The wooden corset, thus 
arranged, gave him a splendid posture, 
and you never would suspect he had 
a chair stuck up his back. Except he 
couldn’t think that it was funny now. 
It was, for him, a melancholy night. 


RACIE also sat alone, doing what she 

could to salvage old silk stockings, 
matching shades and mending them and 
keeping busy with her hands. Her eyes 
were damp with recent tears. Her anger 
and her pride had fought the tears with 
small success. It was, she thought, just 
like a thick, unreasoning cop, whose 
head had blown up larger than his stom- 
ach, to condemn the honest efforts of a 
working girl. If only he had given her 











“They're British colonials, in for repairs” 








to welsh because things hadn’t gone the 
way he’d wished them to. She would 
be home, unhappy now. No sense to 
hold the grudge. 

He was lonesome; he was sad. He 
told himself the least that he might do 
was bring the chair. Sort of a token 
of farewell. He couldn’t walk through 
the city streets with a kitchen chair in 
his hands, especially since this chair 
had had a public life, and those who 
saw him carry it around would cer- 
tainly believe that he was showing off. 
However, in his lighter moments of the 
day before, he’d figured out a system 
for the transportation of the treasured 


chair. A silly sort of notion—just a 
gag, for laughs. Really, he was rather 
proud of it. 


ot eet legs of the chair were not well 

glued into the seat. His big hands 
strained until he’d pried them loose. 
The back of the chair, the upper part, 
he also separated from the seat; the 
rungs, with little trouble, had come 
separate from the legs. Then it was 
possible for Herbie to arrange the sep- 
arated pieces in a fairly level surface 
against his back, placing two of the 
disconnected legs in each hip pocket, 
vertically, so that they bracketed the 
edgewise seat and the upper structure 
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a chance to speak. But no, not him. 
Not Delehanty, big shot, holier-than- 
thou. You could be sure that people so 
suspicious, so alert to others’ sins, had 
nasty little skeletons within their pri- 
vate lives. And she had saved his clip- 
pings, been so proud of him, and dared 
to hope so much. 

Her doorbell rang. The hope swelled 
big inside of her. She put the stockings 
and her other sewing down. Could this 
be Herbie? Come to make amends? 
She rose and walked across the room. 
She turned the handle of the door. 


Linky Belvedere, the rackets man, 
though not a handsome man, was vain, 
and he’d not venture in the darkest 
night a dozen feet to keep a rendezvous 
with sightless mice unless he combed 
his hair. He labored patiently with 
comb until he had his marcelled locks 
just so. He brushed with careful hands 
his one-hundred-and-fifty-dollar suit. 
The pockets of his suit contained just 
eighty cents. It wasn’t easy now with 
ail the boys in jail, or stiffly dead, to 
raise the kind of cash he was accus- 
tomed to. 

Of course things wouldn’t stay this 
way. He’d make his break; he’d get 
away; he’d start anew; he’d even fix 
that beefy cop. What time was it? 


out; these empty sardine cans, 
























































































Well, nearly nine o'clock. He 
once more into the mirror, checkec| 
tails. Dimples always liked the 
dressed. She was all right. She’d 
the dough. A lump of it. Good | 
doubt of that, but where would sf | 
if it hadn’t been for him? Where 
she get her famous name, her ea | 
power? Where had she gotten a) 
fancy clothes she wore, if not fron 
He wondered, savagely, if she 
always true to him. Then wonde: 
he knew what he would do if he leg | 
she wasn’t. He didn’t like this | 


cracker crumbs, the dollar pir, 
rye upon the bureau, the smell of t 
about him, any more than he 
Herbie Delehanty, guardian of the 

He put his black fedora on and t 
the brim down nattily along the 
side of his head. He checked his 
and felt the reassuring weight of it 
hand. He stepped out of his room 
a dark, deserted hall. He close’ 
door behind him.... 

Gracie opened the door and D 
Dawning said, “Hello. Are yo 
surprised? It’s just that I was we 
by. You mind if I come in?” 

“No. Of course. Come in. 
glad you took my invitation. 
your things. Relax.” 

“Are you alone?” 

“Why, yes.” And that’s my tr 
Gracie thought; I’m all alone. S 
surprised that Dimples had app 
though it affirmed her strong belie 
there was good in everyone. 
was simply troubled, tired, speni 
twisted by her love for Linky I 
dere. But she could be reclaime 
needed help against her youth, 
ish head. Then she noted 
nervousness, her eyes, the new a 
ficial tone of voice, the effort 
casual. 

Dimples stretched her lovely 
pensive legs. ‘Well, how abo a 
cup of tea?” 

“That’s right. I promised you 
wait’ll I shove the bed into the 
She raised the folding bed back 
place. “The only thing that’s big e 
to spread my sewing on,” she sa 
was going to fix my costume f 
show. Oh, no. I'll do it later. 
all right.” She placed some wai 
the small electric stove. She tow 
cigarette that Dimples offered 16: 
sat down, facing her. She wishe 4 
Dimples would stop the bored, s sei ie 
scious yawning she affected, a a 
careful study of her highly DO, 
nails, and try to be herself. =i 

| 
diy eee LE 2 Linky Bely y 
moved from the dim light — 
brownstone’s vestibule into the x¢| 
street. A woman and two kids 7 
on the other side, but paid no h/ 
him. Many cars, their lights turn 
were parked along the street. Twy 
hastened past him in a hurry 4 
green light at the far end of the: 
‘Linky felt that it was safe enoug 
walked a quarter of a block, then’) 
unseen, into the basement of «) 
apartment house, from which, v 
cunning, he was able to emerge iv 
darkness of the yard it shared 1 v 
apartment facing on the | 
where Gracie lived. 

Thus, moving carefully, he did! 
and walk along the proper st 
search of number twenty-two. H 
where it must be. He slowed a 
at sight of a large man coming fi 
other way. The sweat rolled out © 
His hand jerked quickly tov we 
hip, but he restrained the har! 
could be wrong. y 

He saw the man walk up th’ 
of number twenty-two. The lig. 
not sufficient where the big man | 
He couldn’t tell, from where | | 
but his stomach crawled, and I |I€ 
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had a tendency toward 
en he calmed himself and 
v vay the fear. He knew that 
uldn’t sell him out. And if 
e thought of that was worse 
If poke had sold him out, the 
hat he could ask for would 
tunity to kill her and the cop 
me gun. He waited several 
xn he warily approached. 


essed the downstairs but- 
jt said 3B. The door re- 
its buzzing sound and 
hen he pressed against it. 
ked all right, though stiffly, 
air inside his coat. The legs 
deeply in his rolling hips as 
up the stairs. There was a 
ll of cooking in the house; 
_ creaked under Herbie’s 
eat think it was the sort 
choose for Gracie. But 
'y you never knew; some peo- 
were strange, their occupa- 
bed the second flight of stairs, 
gs still impeding him. She’d 
Ye was crazy. Well, he was. 
that? 3B. The first door to 
e knocked. He heard some- 
[ll answer it. Forgot to tell 
ted company.” 

Dawning stood in front of 
joked at her. She gaped at 
garette hung loosely from 
“Well, this is lovely,” Her- 
-we need now for a bur- 
is music an’ those bum 
What time’s the show?” 
Gracie, standing there. 
Betopped in for a little 


C — nice. I should’ve 
e DA., too. You’d better 
d a shot of something strong,” 
acie. “Otherwise she’s 
What’s the matter? 


icie screamed and Herbie 
Linky Belvedere had 
‘through the door, with auto- 
ol in his hand. His hand was 
isibly. His face was white. 
did not belong in any man; 
a rabbit, stuffed. Herbie 
move. His own gun pressed 
S against his chest while he 
hing there. It lay quite in- 
beneath two layers of coats. 
were buttoned, tidily. Dim- 
speak. But words would 
Her mouth hung open 
‘she fainted, sunk down to 


und 


two shots at her. He was 
e else. Herbie, with no 
her action, leaped across the 
y from the fire and the sound 
un, deliberately knocking 
e floor, and grasping as a 
table she had set for tea. 
linto the table, once. Herbie, 
could not get at his gun. He 
e at Linky’s arm. Linky 
ide. The table hit a wall. 
Is were trembling and the 
n his hand, with three shots 
> stood still for a thousand 
sed to it, his topcoat fouled 
d in the portable parts of 
air that cluttered up his back, 
1 on the floor, now dislodged 
] il nt acrobatics. 
Stepped around the troubled 
took his time. He said few 
ond some stuttered, discon- 
ds of great obscenity. He 
e gun at Herbie, disregarded 
Squeezed the grip and trig- 
€ gun. Gracie swung a vast 
E vivid merchandise at him. 
a blur, the sound of the de- 
hots. Herbie rushed the little 
lrove him to the floor. Herbie 
m pang in his stomach, not 
wound that Linky’s marks- 
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manship had left there once before. 

Linky scratched at Herbie’s face and 
tore the flesh. Herbie punched at him 
with not too great effect. Herbie reached 
around and found a strong leg of the 
kitchen chair that had come loose be- 
neath his coats. He swung it several 
times at Linky’s head. That was 
enough. Herbie lay there for a while 
and then got up. He took his coats off, 
shed the last two sticks of lumber that 
still clung to him. 

Gracie ran to him and threw her arms 
about him. “Herbie, darling! You’ve 
been shot!” 

“Like the last time,” Herbie said. 
“This bum, on horseback, with the gun 
held at the horse’s ear, would only 
make a superficial wound. This time I 
got a powder burn.” 

“He’s dead.” 

“No, he’s not dead. That’s Linky’s 
natural color. She’s not dead, either. 
She’s wounded in the arm. Call an am- 
bulance.” 

Gracie went to the telephone in the 
hall outside and called for an ambu- 
lance. Herbie showed the accumulating 
neighbors his official badge. He phoned 
the station house. He followed Gracie 
back into the room and closed the door. 
“Nice company you keep,” he said. He 
motioned toward the victims of the 
brawl. 

“Don’t be so stupid,” Gracie said. “I 
—I was only trying to help her, 
straighten her out. I didn’t know she’d 
do a thing like this, have him up here.” 

“You’ve got a sweet and sentimental 
soul. You’re all right, Gracie. Yes, you 
are. You conked him with that thing. 
You spoiled his aim. That was a— 
what was that, a flag?” They had placed 
Dimples on the folding bed which 
Gracie pulled down from its place 
against the wall. He walked across the 
room and picked a striped and spangled 
article from where it lay. “Looks like a 
flag,” he said. He tried to figure what 
it was. 

“Tt’s a dress; it’s not a flag.” 

“A dress?” 

“With stars and stripes. I wear it in 


the show. I took it home to mend it. 


I—don’t look at me like that, you idiot, 
you—” Gracie’s eyes produced big tears. 

“You mean you don’t walk around 
the Uptown Gaieties, like—like one of 
those dames on a calendar?” He held 
the dress and studied it. “This thing is 
big enough for me. It’s—” 

“It’s exactly what I wear at all times 
on the stage. In the Liberty Parade— 
and that’s the only time that I appear, 
because—well, just because I’m big and 
stand up there like the Statue of Lib- 
erty.” 

“And beautiful,” he said. 

“And because I need the fifty dollars 
they pay me every week. To open up 
my millinery shop. I couldn’t tell you 
on the phone that I was working there. 
And if you hadn’t barged right in last 
night, when I was getting ready for the 
act. Oh, Herbie.” 


H« HELD her very close to him, until 
the ambulance and cops arrived. 
This gave them little time. Then am- 
bulance and cops were gone and Herbie 
had a bandage on his powder burn. The 
two of them sat on the folding bed and 
Herbie put together all the pieces of 
the chair. “Needs glue,” he said, “an 
the ribbon’s gone. I had it up my back. 
Like this. I couldn’t bend. I couldn’t 
even walk so well. I was bringin’ it to 
you, because—well, baby, it’s a precious 
little chair.” 

“You're crazy,” Gracie said. 

“T know; I know; I know.” 

“You’re sweet, besides. I like you 
very much.” 

“J want that you should marry me. 
I got a lot of dough.” 

“Get off the bed. Don’t stare at me 
like that.” 
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Buy only what you need, and 
DONT WASTE WHAT YOU'VE GOT! 


If your car is an “oil pumper” 


it is wasting 


gasoline, oil and metal parts vital to the nation! 


Keeping the wheels of cars, trucks, buses and 
tractors turning is vital to keeping the wheels 
of victory rolling forward. But, since your 
present car will have to last longer, it is both 
patriotic and wise economy to keep it oper- 
ating at top efficiency . . . without the smoky 
exhaust that marks a wasteful oil pumper. 


But remember—simply replacing piston rings 
can’t cure oil pumping caused by worn con- 
necting rod bearings! Worn connecting rod 
bearings throw excess oil into cylinders, foul- 
ing the best of new rings and spark plugs, 
wasting oil and gasoline and permitting dan- 
gerous metal-to-metal contact of engine parts. 


Today it is real national economy in both en- 
gine service and car operation to CORRECTLY 
OVERHAUL THE ENGINE of every oil pumper— 
which means that the connecting rod bearings 
must be checked, and, if worn, replaced when 
the engine is opened up for other service. 


So, we urge you to preserve and protect your 
car's useful life—and also gasoline and oil sup- 
plies—by having your service man perform a 
COMPLETE, CORRECT overhaul on that “oil 
pumper” NOW! 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 


FOR DEFENSE— 


Federal-Mogul manufactures | 


39 precision bronze parts for 
aircraft landing strut assem- 
blies. Federal-Mogul’s ex- 
panded factories are working 
“all-out” producing a multi- 
tude of bearings and pre- 
cision parts for airplanes, 
tanks, boats, motorcycles, 
torpedoes, controls—and mil- 
lions of bearings for servicing 
the millions of automobiles 
carrying defense workers 
and materials to their jobs. 





Worn Engine Bearings Cause Oil Pumping! 
REPLACE id all “ekg! 
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approved project under the terms of the 
Lend-lease Act. They use living quar- 
ters and recreation facilities furnished 
by our National Park Service. The Park 
Service even furnishes some of the 
girls. Four very pretty samples were 
now being taught, to the tune of a sonor- 
ous radio in the corner, the “Boopsie- 
daisy” by four men, each of whom 
looked like a composite picture of all 
the world’s sailors. They were short, 
tempered to the hardness of a gun bar- 
rel by years on the ocean. But they had 
the gentleness of Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy whee they danced. Without a trace 
of self-consciousness they patiently cut 
through the girls’ embarrassed giggles 
to explain the steps. 

Other girls were from near-by towns. 
“A lorryful of thirty-five was intended 
to come up from Frederick,” we were 
told, “but two of their number were 
killed in an automobile accident last 
evening, and the others felt too bad to 
attend.” The missing thirty-five had 
been recruited from the five-and-ten- 
cent store by officers in charge of the 
group, it developed. 

The little petty officer was still rip- 
ping away at the guitar, with his chorus 
switched over to the non-British, non- 
naval blasts of She'll be Comin’ Round 
the Mountain. The radio was chal- 
lenging heroically with some choice 
boogie-woogie. And now a sailor took 
over the old upright piano in another 
corner and started off a group on 
Headin’ for the Last Roundup. 


Extra Pay Helps 


Stacks of beer bottles were growing 
like woodpiles at a sawmill. Each sailor 
held a bottle, but not the same bottle 
for long. And most carried in the bot- 
tom fold of his jersey a couple of 
packages of mild English cigarettes of 
yellow tobacco. “Ight cents a pack for 
the boys.” Just about what our sailors 
pay for standard brands on shipboard. 
Some had other brands sent them in 
Bundles from Britain. 

“We get more packages from home 
than we send, I’m afraid,” one boy told 
us. Which was remarkable in view of 
the fact that the men had just made a 
trip to Washington—at their own ex- 
pense—and stocked up with silk lingerie 
for the girls they left behind them. The 
men were not destitute. It seems they 
get extra pay while on American soil, 
to help them forget their loneliness. 

There was a little extra commotion 
at the door, and in came Vice-Admiral 
Sir Wilfred French, K.C.B., former 
commander at Scapa Flow, now in this 
country with the British Repair Mis- 
sion. Like almost all the others in the 
room, he was short, with bushy eye- 
brows and silver hair, but a face more 
kindly than anything we put on Santa 
Claus. One of the Park Service people 
with him kicked over a misplaced beer 
bottle, glanced around at the mounds 
of them all over the room, and whistled. 
French smiled. “Proof we have good 
capacities,” he said quietly. 

The admiral made a short speech, 
pointing out that the camps had solved 
a bad morale problem for the British 
navy, thanking the National Park Serv- 
ice representatives who were present 
and praising the men for their good be- 
havior. 

Lieutenant Seer Percival James 
Burfitt, a little man with a face like 
something Gutzon Borglum might have 
carved out of the side of a mountain, 
turned loose a frantic series of cheers. 
“Hip, hip, hip,” he would say as fast 
as his lips would move, and a mon- 
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Beach Party 


_ Continued from page 18 


strous “Hooray” would roar out of the 
crew. Three normal hoorays in each 
cheer, then always a fourth—‘one for 
comin’ up.” 

On a bench along the wall were Mike 
Williams’ two: extraordinarily hand- 
some boys, Billy, 12, and Aulick—bet- 
ter known as “Olkie,” 14. They listened 
enraptured while a lean, hawk-nosed 
sailor talked. He was drawing a fore- 
finger around his sleeve where service 
stripes would go, describing the uniform 
of his seventeen-year-old son, in service 
with the Air Raid Precaution in Lon- 
don. Singing, dancing and frolicking 
made no dent on William Chalk, vet- 
eran seaman who served through the 
battle of Jutland in the last war. He 
cornered Billy or Olkie whenever he 
could, and went on talking of his own 
boy. 

Suddenly there was a stir at the other 
end of the room, the milling and push- 
ing that always means a fight. The girls 
had left half an hour before and the 


through. He put the thumb and index 
finger of his right hand against the big 
man’s chin and shoved him gently 
away. “Sive it for more important 
work,” he said in his soft voice. The big 
man’s fists kept whirling, Nixon kept 
shoving and the big man ended up 
pinned helplessly against the wall. “Stop 
it now, you bloody blighter.” The big 
man stopped. 

“Nickie used to be a boxer and wres- 
tler in a carnival,’ the officer said 
reverently. 

A few minutes later “The Skipper,” 
a tough little gent with a cigarette 
growing out of the left corner of his 
mouth, and who had been selling the 
beer all evening for a dime a bottle, an- 
nounced he had to have some sleep, 
and closed up shop. Eight hundred bot- 
tles had been gulped away that Friday. 
Eight hundred bottles divided between 
fewer than fifty men. “And ’arf of us 
don’t drink,” said one. 

All of which was typical, but none of 
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“I wouldn't be able to tolerate my wife if she didn't drive me to this” 


LEONARD DOVE 





men made the most of it. A black- 
haired giant, already noticeable be- 
cause he was one of three or four tall 
men in the bunch, had squared off 
against a sliver-lipped smaller man with 
curly blond hair. They were pounding 
each other with the sincerity of ama- 
teurs. They tumbled over a bench and 
whammed away under it. They scram- 
bled up and fell over the radio, still 
whamming. Then they fell into the 
fireplace. The audience was ecstatic, 
applauding with, “Hear, hear,’ and 
‘Pip, pip.” 

“Why don’t you stop it?” we asked 
one of the officers, a peewee who would 
have been ground to butter if he had got 


caught between. 


“Why should I?” he replied, standing 
on tiptoe to see into the fireplace. “The 
men are on vacation.” 

The fight ended abruptly. The big 
fellow landed one like a meat cleaver 
smack on the button, and the little fel- 
low plopped over backward. He was 
out; you could almost see the stars 
yourself. 

The bigger man tried to pick him up. 
“He can’t hit him while he’s down,” the 
officer whispered. Then Nixon pushed 


which means the men are basically 
rowdy. When they fight, they fight 
themselves, and make it a point never 
to damage the furniture except in line 
of battle. They have been entertained 
a lot by American neighbors around the 
camps, with little upleasantness. 

Soap is one of the sailors’ weaknesses. 
A clubwoman near 
demonstrated her beneficence by invit- 
ing two of the men to dinner. They 
showed up on time, and she asked if 
they would like to wash. They disap- 
peared into the bathroom and emerged 
one hour later. They were quite solemn 
through an exquisitely cooked meal, 
and as they left they thanked “the lidy,” 
not for the food—but for the baths. 

Sometimes the sailors have been 
definitely useful. The Royal Marine 
Band of H.M.S. Formidable gave con- 


certs at Raleigh and Chapel Hill, and ~ 


played for dances given for the sailors 
at Durham. The Formidable sailors 
also designed an air-raid shelter for the 
North Carolina State Fair, and stayed 
around to explain it to visitors. The 
United Service Organizations got some 
fifty dollars from a band concert at 
Townsend Center, Massachusetts. 


another camp» 






























































They have marched in parades | 
been chief attractions at all sc! 
parties, thrilled and entertained /) 
cans all up and down the coast. 
have even put out a forest fire. A| 
blaze blew up near the camp at Cc | 
Creek Recreation Area in North | 
lina, but ran into the sailors an 
cold. “We spit beer at it,’ one 
explained. 

Camps now going are at Cato 1 
Crabtree Creek, and Bear Brool 
reation Area in New Hampshire, | 
send State Forest in Massach) 
Burlingame Reservation in | 
Island, Swift Creek Recreation /| 
Virginia, and Cheraw Recreatioy | 
in South Carolina. Three othe) 
ready, at French Creek Ree 
Area in Pennsylvania, and Vo 
State Park and Glassboro Game ] 
in New Jersey. 

Two are planned for the West: 
where three British warships ai! 
stationed. One will be near Brer. 
Washington, and another nea 
Francisco. 

One fourth of a crew is sent tc. 
at a time, leaving the rest to suf! 
mess and turmoil of the repairing 
have come from the aircraft ¢ 
Illustrious, Formidable and | 
the battleships Malaya, Rodney, 
lution and Royal Sovereign; thi) 
layers Menestheus and Agam 
and innumerable destroyers, c 
corvettes, submarines and arme) 
chant cruisers, all in dock at Ports 
Boston, Baltimore, Newport 
Charleston. , 


i 
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Beer, Rest and Beer 


First thing next morning we we 
sented with more beer. This time 
even freer than the night befd| 
cause no one paid. Last day’s 5 
always bought with the profits ij 
ceding sales, it seems. “Eight f 
bottles won’t be a drop in our 
today,” Nixon predicted. 

On a tiny patch of lawn the my 
set up their cricket gear and we®: 
ing the leather pellet at one ¢ 
shins with the force of a one) 
cannon ball. The parking lot we) 
used for soccer. The boys were 
both. Williams said the favorit sp 
was swimming. Navy regulati() 
mand that the men be good s 
but many of the “Hostilities jj 
what we call me ofthe vter 





float. And for some of the veter); 
park pools are thrilling—they sup} 
first fresh water in which the mi & 
swam. 

Dinner—the noon meal—was) Pal 
ing away on the great cook rae 
side, fat platters loaded with lu) 
cutlets, carrots and potatoes, Cl m 
at each table served all; and 
platters were empty, which wé) 
one man at each table wiped | 
other brought a pan of steamir/ 
and washed the dishes on the S| 
other dried, and still another se 
for the next meal. As we left, t! 
who came up with the crew, was al 
fine- looking steaks for speed hi 
tea.” 

The storm had vanished came 
leaving the sparkling fall fay 
fresh as a new painting. : 

“We'll see you again,” Nixor! 
we climbed into the car; “may! °% 
here, maybe over there.” An 
drove away, a dozen or so of 1 
waved after us with the spl 
“V-for-Victory” salute. It was ?% 
reference to the war we’d seen a 
the whole time. \ 













































land, Greece or Crete, of- 
headquarters statements 
ess accounts of fifth-col- 
ow that during the first few 
smpts enemy planes were 
> their military objectives 
‘lights at night and by 
's in the daytime. 
re are about 27,000 Japa- 
7,083 Philippine Islands. 
7,000 of them are in the 
s, with the greatest con- 
ao, on-the second larg- 
Mindanao. 
sports I had from Army- 
arters at Davao—there was 
ft tender down there when 
rise air attack came—was 
panese farmer-fishermen 
ganized to take over the 
‘The Japanese plan was to 
ao and a small airfield 
would have given them a 
ich to operate out of their 
dated islands and also to 
lilippines from the south. 
> the dawn bombing raid 
o Navy PBY Catalinas 
- and resulted in the death 
sign, the Japanese didn’t 
nough. Hero Number One 
i States Philippine forces 
‘ast was a Filipino soldier 
llo. Acting on his own that 
‘sensed what was about to 
He rounded up all the male 
could find, armed them and 
) assume official control of 
ded up Japanese lead- 
took over until Lieu- 
or oger Hillsman and his 
vicinity got to the spot and 
1. Castillo received the war’s 
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Manila Eye-Witness 


Continued from page 13 


first high commendation from General 
MacArthur’s headquarters. 

Other Filipinos have distinguished 
themselves in defense of their islands. 
One of these, a lieutenant in the Air 
Corps, who had the least number of fly- 
ing hours in his pursuit interceptor 
squadron, knocked out the first Japa- 
nese plane known to be shot down by a 
Filipino. It was the first plane reported 
at headquarters as “officially down.” 
Then a Philippine division at Lingayen 
Gulf and at the town of Lingayen itself 
was the first force to block, drive off and 
mop up strong Japanese landing units. 
This was on the fourth day of the war. 

American officers at expansive Clark 
Field, about forty miles north of Manila, 
which was hit with considerable air 
strength the first morning by Japanese 
bombers, say their faith in the calm re- 
action of Filipino fliers and troops under 
fire is complete. 

Three population movements have 
been most spectacular: The voluntary 
evacuation, the reaction of crowds dur- 
ing the first daylight raid when more 
than sixty-six planes, officially counted, 
appeared over the city for four hours, 
and finally the roundup of Japanese and 
other enemy aliens. The roundup of 
enemy aliens began immediately with 
the first airplane attack. Major Le- 
grade Diller, Press Relations Officer in 
the orientally decorated office of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, made a special point 
the first night of the war. He stressed 
that all enemy aliens are being rounded 
up, and since that time he has had 
something to say about alien roundups 
at nearly every conference held at Army 
headquarters. 


Some Japanese resisted arrest. One 
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BOWLING CARNIVAL? 


6 BIG LISTS OF 3,390 PRIZES TO BE WON EVERY 
9-DAY CARNIVAL CONTEST. A FULL IDENTICAL PRIZE 
LIST FOR EACH OF THE FOLLOWING CLASSES: 


6 Grand Prizes of $250°° Each! 


Would you too like to win a $250.00 Grand Prize just for bowling in 
Brunswick’s next big Carnival Contest ?—or to win one of the 3,390 prizes 
awarded every 9-day Carnival Contest between now and March 15? It’s 


easy to win. Here’s an opportunity for you to have more fun at America’s 
most popular indoor sport—and to win prizes while you play! 


Another 3,390 Prizes Next 9-Day 
Carnival Contest — ENTER NOW! 


There are three remaining Carnival Contests: 
January 3 to January 11, February 7 to Feb- 
ruary 15, and March 7 to March 15, Enter 
each of these three Carnival Contests and enter 
as many times as you wish, Without spending 
one penny extra you can win as much as 
$350.00 cash. You can double any weekly cash 
prize you win by hitting the “target” number 
for that class. Your Carnival proprietor will 
be glad to explain how to win and to help you 
all he can. 


Just pick up your telephone and ask the oper- 
ator for Western Union (do not dial or call 
number). They'll be glad to give you the 
name of the nearest establishment where you 
can bowl for Carnival Prizes. 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 
AN EXPERT TO WIN! 


Men, women, boys and girls of all 
ranges of skill, or no skill at all, 
will be in this big contest. All have 
an equal opportunity to win! Enter 
even though you have never bowled 
before. Mornings or afternoons are 
especially good times to play in 
Carnival—enjoy wholesome fun and 
win big prizes. Even a beginner can 


win as much as $350.00 cash. 
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held off a police squad with a revolver, 
firing through the door until he had 
burned his papers. Another fired three 
shots at a police officer in the Japanese 
district the first morning. He was nerv- 
ous and missed. The officer took care 
of him. 

There are many Japanese married to 
Filipinos. Some of the families had 
gone along with the husbands. Japanese 
who were known to be of dangerous 
character were bundled into trucks the 
first day, and every day since, you now 
and then catch a glimpse of them being 
transported to prepared internment 
camps. Those not so dangerous and 
others felt to be pro-American are under 
house detention. Violence has not 
been used except in instances where re- 
sistance to arrest has been offered. 


No One's Afraid—But the Japs 


These Japanese are extremely nerv- 
ous whenever bombers come over. They 
know bombs are no respecters of per- 
sons. We have friends who say they’re 
in the safest place in Manila. They 
live next door to the Japanese con- 
sulate, where the staff is confined under 
protective guard, and they are sure they 
won’t be bombed. The consulate peo- 
ple apparently are not so sure, for they 
run for their cellars every time the 
sirens scream. 

Germans have been placed under 
surveillance since the war started. With 
Hitler’s declaration of war against the 
United States, these Germans were 
whisked away immediately. The popu- 
lation itself—particularly in Manila— 
immediately settled into air-raid rou- 
tine. I received word of an expected 
attack on the Philippines before dawn, 
not knowing then of the attack on Ha- 
waii. The first knowledge here was of 
a Japanese raid on Malaya and Singa- 
pore. 

I was out in the city when the war 
news began to get about. People came 
out into the streets at the regular time 
and headed for offices and regular occu- 
pations. Every one kept glancing sky- 
ward. Many went to church. It was a 
typically hot, muggy Manila day. Traf- 
fic moved slowly, as usual. There was 
nothing to note out of the ordinary ex- 
cept the tense cries of newsboys and 
the underlying excitement of the people 
and the sound of radios on full blast for 
every’ bit of flash news. By noon 
there was a noticeable change in the 
city. Civilian Emergency Administra- 
tion arm bands—purple with yellow 
letters—appeared on several thousand 
air-raid wardens and civilian-protection 
officials. 

The city came under the order of 
martial law immediately. Green-topped 
doughboy steel helmets were handed 
out to wardens, police and messenger 
boys by the thousands. The army com- 
mandeered all automobiles in show win- 
dows and garages and all taxicabs. 
Busses and trucks, regardless of who 
owned them or whether they were 
loaded or not, were requisitioned on 
the spot. The only means of transpor- 
tation apart from private vehicles that 
had not been taken by the Army and 
Navy were picturesque little two- 
wheel horsecarts drawn by pint-sized 
horses. 

Voluntary evacuation began immedi- 
ately, from major towns of the southern 
Philippines to Baguio, the mountain re- 
sort capital in north central Luzon. 
The people of Manila were urged to 
leave the city calmly and quickly if they 
desired to go out to the provinces. 
Highways were needed for speedy trans- 
port of troops and equipment. _ 

I checked the main roads leaving the 
city twice during the first day and sev- 
eral times a day for the next four. 
Voluntary evacuees moved along in 
single file at the edge of the roads. 
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“Well, we'll be able to get by on my salary, but 
you'll have to get a job to pay my income tax!" 





Guards along the way kept the file con- 
stantly moving. 

The civilian administrator had an- 
nounced that it was planned to send 
217,000 ‘“‘nonessentials, mostly women, 
children and aged,” out of the city. But 
before they had time officially to act on 
the planned evacuation of the suburbs 
and slum deathtraps, more than 70,000 
people had already left the city. They 
hired tiny horsecarts. They piled all 
their children, belongings and food onto 
these rickety carts and climbed in them- 
selves. I saw one miniature horse actu- 
ally lifted off the street by the weight of 
the load. On this same hot first after- 
noon and all that night, people trudged, 
pushed baby carriages, pulled carts and 
wheelbarrows with their children and 
belongings out of the city. 


They Just Don't Like Japs 


It-was a grim, silent procession. There 
was no excitement. If anything, the at- 
mosphere was one of smoldering anger. 
I talked with many of the evacuees. “If 
the Japanese take this country we'll 
never be free,” one woman muttered, as, 
with her two-year-old athwart her, she 
shuffled along the hot pavement holding 
a washpan full of clothes and goods on 
her head. 

“The Japanese have not played fair,” 
said another evacuee, an old man lead- 
ing two youngsters by the hand. “They 
tell us they’re our friends and then stab 
us in the back. My son’s in the army. 
He'll show the Japanese.” 

Younger men and boys who are pro- 
visional police, air-raid wardens, clerks 
in stores, used two words almost con- 
sistently when describing the Japanese 
attack, neither printable. 

But when the first daylight air raid 
came—high noon—we actually got the 
primary test of how the Filipinos were 
going to stand up under bombing. Dur- 
ing four hours of this raid I watched the 
Japanese bombers sweep across the city 
in three perfect V’s, to be met by anti- 
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aircraft fire, of whichthey kept just above. 
I saw them drive directly to their objec- 
tives. They were broken up by inter- 
ceptor squadrons. Bombs were dropped, 
fires started and great pillars of black 
smoke curled up straight into the blue 
windless sky. A fat man on the street 
ran like mad when the air-raid sirens 
screamed. Police whistles blew. Cars 
were ordered to the curb. A few pro- 
vincial police got excited, cocked rifles 
and fired into the air at the Japanese 
planes 15,000 feet above. Antiaircraft 
flak began to fall in the streets. Those 
who remained on the sidewalks or in 
open lots or squares scattered quickly. 
Some were injured. That was a lesson 
to others. 

In one place from where I was watch- 
ing a spinning, rolling, tightly maneu- 
vered dogfight between three Japanese 
and one American pursuit plane, I saw 
one of the Jap planes dive and ma- 
chine-gun a crowd standing in an open 
park watching the fight. An American 
P-40 pilot saw it, too. He lit out for 
this one plane, but when his back 
turned, the other two Japs high-tailed 
away. These Japanese planes are 
officially recognized as adaptations of 
the Seversky single-seater models the 
Japanese got from us some time ago. 
They are two-place ships called zero 
fighters. 

Official army reports deny that some 
of the original bombers and fighters 
were piloted by Germans, and that some 
of the planes shot down contained Ger- 
mans. They said they had heard this. 
But they made no comment. 

One story I confirmed gives an in- 
sight into the nature of the Filipino. 
He is a great gambler. In this instance 
a small crowd had gathered on the side- 
walk to watch Japanese bombers dodg- 
ing the white antiaircraft puffs. They 
began to place bets as to whether the 
bombers would hit their objectives. 
This attitude surprised many foreigners, 
who thought the Filipino would be 
panicky. 
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the mountain capital, Baguio, t | 
that when the first Japanese bj 
came over Baguio, crowds stood | 
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people just stood where they we 
waved their fists. 

Other Japanese planes 
through some of the intercepto 
and dropped leaflets on small 1 
as well as on major towns and 

Most of the leaflets were pri 
the dialect of the province in whi 
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English of a Japanese movie co 
was later quoted in one Manila 
It said: “The way to permanen 
Causing this conflict between thi 
nese and the United States is a 
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Fatalities: Two Fighting Cc) § | 
But the Filipino isn’t ripe be 
this fifth-columnist propaga 
makes most of them mad. Thé) 
have gathered as many of these 
as possible. In the provinces t 
ple bring them in and show ther 
local police. One Filipino with 
of humor walked several miles 
to the central police district te 
two fatalities, as requested by 
when the war began.- His two f/ 
were fighting cocks killed by 
craft shrapnel. 

The first afternoon of the w: 
was a run on gasoline. Cars wel 
up for blocks. Gas-station of 
soon used up their supplies 
tanker trucks refilled the | 
pumps. Now there is voluntary’ 
ing by operators of ten gallons 3} 
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storekeepers. One American v 
know who had just received | 
sum of money from home wer) 
bank to try to deposit it. Bi 
was such a crowd drawing mo 
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window. When she asked a ban 
how about it, he informed 
couldn’t deposit it that day. F 
an executive order by President 
stopped the run. If you have a 
the bank here you can withd 
hundred dollars a week. The 
restriction on money being wir 
people in the United States 
lies here. 

While there has been some sé 
of food control—there’s a law 
ing this—when you go into ¢) 
grocery, again mostly run by) 
food goes to the highest bidde 
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ples. For instance, boxes of | 
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sectors. Essential food prices h’ 
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reach for the volume that chronicles the 
activities of the camouflaged American 
Army, Navy and Filipino planes which 
have been intercepting Jap formations, 
patrolling the coast lines and attacking 
Jap landing forces. 

Everyone knows of the two American 
pilots who have performed outstanding 
jobs indicative of the flying being done 
every day by their brother pilots. 

The immortal bomber pilot, Captain 
Colin P. Kelly, Jr.. bombed and sank 
the Haruna, 29,000-ton battle cruiser. 
Unfortunately, Captain Kelly didn’t 
survive. He received a bullet in his 
side during the action and his copilot 
brought the plane home. 

First Lieutenant Boyd D. “Buzz” 
Wagner, in a pursuit, found twelve Jap 
machines on the ground and five in the 
air. First he engaged the five, shot down 
two, and then machine-gunned the 
twelve on the ground. Five of these he 
left burning. That accounted for seven 
in less than five minutes. 

These are only two instances of what 
is going on hourly here in the air over 
the Philippines. 

When Admiral Hart held his first 
press conference he too reported that 
the Navy had its air heroes. Several of 
them, headed by Lietttenant C. A. Kel- 
ler, accounted for the disabling of the 
Japanese battle cruiser Kongo off north- 
west Luzon. The Army~-and Navy 
between them have avenged the Japa- 
nese sinking of the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse. 

What this news of the American Far 
East steam roller getting into action 
against the Japanese surprise tactics 
has done to the already determined 
morale of the Philippine population is 
nobody’s business. 

Even if you could see across the Pa- 
cific and down to Singapore and the 
Netherlands East Indies, there could be 
no comment, nowadays, on the strategy, 
numbers or movements of troops, planes 
and ships. But there is one thing the 
people at home can remember about 
the action out here; General MacArthur 
said it in reply to a message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of official and personal 
congratulations for the fine stand the 
American Filipino troops are making. 
This also can be taken as an answer to 
what the families of troops, sailors, of- 
ficers and pilots in action would have 
said had they been able to reach their 
husbands, brothers and sons. 

Replied General MacArthur: “The 
Far East Command appreciates deeply 
your message. We shall do our best.” 


"It’s the enemy, sir, coming out to meet us. What'll we do?” 


PAUL CARRUTH 
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ISTEN to this testimony! 
Thousands of K@L smok- 
ers were asked: “Do KQ@ILS 
leave your throat feeling 
clearer ... make your mouth 
feel cooler?” An overwhelm- 
ing majority — 83.2% — said 
“Yes.” 
Switch to K@LS and know 
the comfort of that cool, clear 


feeling in your throat —that 
clean taste in your mouth. 
Enjoy the mellow flavor of 
fine tobaccos, made milder 
with a bit of magic menthol. 
You'll soon be saying, like 
the others: ‘“My throat feels 
clearer...my mouth cooler.” 
Ask for popular-priced KG@DLS 
today. 


NOW AT POPULAR PRICES 


VALUABLE COUPON ON EACH PACK... TWO EXTRA IN CARTONS 


Good in the United States for dozens of luxury premiums like these 


FREE. The new 60-page catalog 


POKER SET. Solid walnut case, 300 
assorted chips and two decks Bicycle cards. 


illustrating the many B&W luxury 
premiums in full color. Write 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco CLOTHES HAMPER with Pearl Pyralin 


Corp., Box 599, Louisville, Ky. 


lid. Airy. Removable laundry-bag lines. 


B & W COUPONS ARE ALSO PACKED IN POPULAR-PRICED RALEIGH CIGARETTES 
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word like Plum can take on mysterious, 
sinister and far-reaching meanings 
when stamped on trunks and whispered 
by children. 


YPICAL of the situation elsewhere, 

Army politeness is removing its kid 
gloves here and at the Salt Lake Air- 
drome, Utah Ordnance Plant, Ogden 
Arsenal, Utah General Supply Depot, 
Ogden Airport and the Wendover Bomb- 
ing and Gunnery Range. Guards are 
necessarily tough. ‘“We’ve been hurting 
peoples’ feelings lately,” one said, “be- 
cause we suddenly got so particular 
about who goes where. Isn’t that too 
bad?” 

TEXAS 


LLINGTON FIELD, Houston. Meet 

the Army’s average man, figured out 
on paper by the Quartermaster Corps. 
He’s five feet, eight inches tall, weighs 
144 pounds; has a 33%-inch chest and 
31-inch waist; wears 914-D shoes, a size 
7 hat; and it costs the government $404 
a year to keep him going, not counting 
pay and shooting irons. Apprised of 
these statistics, Ellington’s public-re- 
lations office went to work and dug up 
an inductee tailored to fit the measure- 
ments. He’s Pvt. Leslie Hunter, of the 
69th School Squadron’s supply room, 
and he’s already had so much publicity 
about his averageness he’s having quite 
a time living up to it. Matter of fact, 
if he wants to follow through on the 
standards figured out by the Quarter- 
master Corps he’ll have to gain some 
weight as a result of Army chow, his 
chest measurement will have to show 
some increase and he’ll soon be wearing 
size 10 shoes. Being a modest guy, 
though, his hat size will stay put. 


See aa ICKES may have called 
off the gasoline shortage on the east 
coast, but there’s one at Ellington. The 
field is sixteen miles from Houston, 
where a great deal of business is trans- 
acted, and the boys have been burning 
up about all the gas currently being al- 
lotted. What happens when the camp’s 
athletic teams have to be lugged here 
and there is that noncoms and privates 
have to get up the gasoline dough them- 
selves, and the last word we had was that 
the 65th Air Base Squadron was tak- 
ing up a collection to get its basketball 
team to the next scheduled affray. The 
lads think (1) that Uncle Sam ought to 
provide the transportation costs, and 
(2) that if soldiers have to patronize a 
civilian filling station the government 
ought to at least laugh off payment of 
the federal tax. 


aS BULLIS. Machine guns and 

M-1 rifles rattle and pop here from 
dawn to dusk as 151 selected officers of 
the 3d Army shoot their way into and 
out of maneuver problems during the 
course of a new kind of officer training 
hatched up by Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger. 
His idea of developing the leadership 
qualities of the most promising junior 
officers in his Army blossomed into a 
school based largely on the Fort Ben- 
ning Infantry School but without class- 
room work. Here the young officers 
learn entirely by doing—they get pushed 
in and they swim, or else—and the 
scene is one of brass hats crawling, 
creeping, rushing and charging about the 
rocky hills at this post near Fort Sam 
Houston, learning what they did wrong 
after they’ve done it, and then going 
back and doing it over and over again 
until they get it right. Their strenuous 
day starts at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing and ends at nine that night, with 
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no full hour in between that they can 
call their own. 

Although the officers are from vari- 
ous branches of the service—infantry, 
engineers, artillery, cavalry—they’re all 
thrown into the infantry together for 
this new idea in training. The company, 
platoon and squad leaders are changed 
daily so that every officer has a crack at 
every job. Squad problems occupy the 
first two weeks, platoon problems the 
second two, and company situations for 
the last two of the six weeks’ course; 
and they work at everything from close- 
order drill on up. Most of the officers 
are privates most of the time, but there 
is always a real “enemy,” blank ammu- 
nition and insistence upon realism. In 
field problems the officers creep and 
crawl from cover to cover, come hell or 
high water. Incidentally, there has been 
some rain of sorts here lately, and those 
queer marks in the brush, as if made by 
heavy burdens dragged along the ground, 
are just the trails left by lieutenants, 
captains, majors and colonels who were 


story. When an objector to compulsory 
service gets out of federal detention he 
gets a draft number that has already 
been called; and if he hasn’t changed his 
mind or his eligibility, back he goes to 
the hoosegow for another stretch. This 
goes on and on, for the duration. 


ALABAMA 


AXWELL FIELD. You stand and 

watch them come in, awed, curious, 
their eyes taking quick looks at the sky. 
They’re rumpled and tired from travel, 
but the discipline and fast routine 
catches them up. They’re Air Corps ca- 
dets, sent to the gigantic Maxwell Field 
receiving center from the entire South- 
eastern district. No longer do cadets get 
their calisthenics, ground work and 
manners from flying instructors; for five 
weeks they don’t go near a plane. If a 
cadet doesn’t slip in those first five 
weeks he’s sent to one of the fifteen pri- 
mary training schools for ten weeks 
where they watéh him fly and learn 


“New York must be taken with a single, paralyzing, midweek 
thrust. Week-end traffic around there is something fierce!” 


JOHN RUGE 


doing their level best to surprise, cap- 
ture or “destroy” an opposing unit. The 
success of each leader depends largely 
upon the co-operation of his men and 
that works out nicely, because if you 
don’t hit the dirt hard enough today and 
your leader gets criticized for it, he 
could easily lie down on the job tomor- 
row and get you hauled on the carpet. 
But that never comes up; every man is 
out to do his best, not only for himself, 
but for his brother officers. 

General Krueger has promised pro- 
motion and recognition for officers show- 
ing they have the stuff, and, as one 
officer put it: “Although it’s hard, some- 
times, to understand just why you have 
to crawl so damned far day after day 
when you know pretty much all there is 
to know about crawling through bushes 
and over rocks, you do it just the same.” 


IDAHO 


OWEN FIELD, Boise. Selectees 

may burn when they read that men 
who refused to register for the draft, and 
were, therefore, bundled off to federal 
pens for a year, are freed in nine months 
—three months being knocked off for 
good behavior—but there’s more to the 





about his temperament. Temperament 
is important; it will decide whether he 
will pilot a fighter or whether he will go 
into a twin-engine combat plane or into 
a bomber. 

He flies a PT (Primary Trainer) bi- 
plane, which will almost fly itself. He 
gets his solo, learns how to taxi his ship, 
learns a few simple maneuvers and some 
basic formation stuff. He learns, if he 
can, not to land on top of the fellow 
who has just landed, and he learns not 
to chew up the wing of the ship ahead 
of him. If he lasts through those ten 
weeks he goes to a basic school, where 
he flies a BT (Basic Trainer). His land- 
ings are much worse than his primary 
landings; his take-offs are worse. He is 
chagrined and a bit scared, perhaps, be- 
cause he realizes he has a real airplane 
under his pants. He gets formation fly- 
ing and all the spins, rolls and loops 
which are part of fighting maneuvers, 
not just stunts. His landings improve: 
Ten weeks of that and he moves on to 
ten weeks at the advanced school. There 
again his landings are worse; his ad- 
vanced training plane, a shining alumi- 
num fighter, is much more sensitive than 
his BT and flies twice as fast. 

In an AT-A-6 the cadet gets blind fly- 
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won’t think that once we’v 
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really begins after the cadew 
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“TX7HAT kind of cattle do 

in Texas?” Mr. C. E 
writes from Leicester, N. C 
sharply to our item of Decem™ 
which we stated that “Dunca/ "¢ 
lots like to biff buzzards out 't 
because they bother cattle in) } 
here in the mountains,” Mr ¥iil 
patiently explains, “our cow P 
calves. Only the mares ever 
The item surely must conta 
slight error or a whale of a: 
for the farm papers.” 


UST have been an erro’ Hé 
heard a peep out of th am 
pers. 1 a 
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Alder Gulch 


Continued from page 23 


ss might be on Pierce’s face. now at the corner of Van Buren, hooked Si i 

turally a tall man, straight- around it. but ese ae oj ee Gnet 
what Scoggins saw was a con- The Virginia Hotel was at that corner; into the saloon’s smoky warmth and 
surprised expression. A ruffle and coming forward Pierce saw a man moved at the bar. Pierce wiggled a 
ing moved plainly through ride out of the windy night and stop at finger for bottle and glasses. He waited 
a thought stirred in him, and the hotel’s porch. The man got down, for Sitgreaves to pour a drink after- 
uncertain track. But he cov- his back to Pierce, and he tied the reins ward pouring his own. 
amediately and only added, to the ring post by the hotel, and for a “It is devilish cold weather,” offered 
you, Ben,” and started from short moment he faced the hotel and Sitgreaves. “The Bitterroot passes will 
He had reached the doorway stared at it; afterward the scrape of be closed soon, I think. The drink will 
called suddenly back, “That Pierce’s feet drew his attention and he help. But—” he gave Pierce the full 
Ben?” turned—and as he turned he showed the benefit of his black zealous eyes, “I 





4 Gat square and blocky-bearded face of Mr. cannot drink with you in any sense. 
tINS came forward in time to Sitgreaves. I will not tie any sentiment of mine to 
be Ketchum idly move along Pierce had not forgotten about Sit- any sentiment of yours. You under- 
the Senate. Rube Ketchum greaves. Sitgreaves was part of his past stand?” sé . ] ; 
ge, clumsy shape inside a heavy and his past always remained with him, Pierce nodded and downed his drink. Ye ssl r iil 
$a muffler covered his ears and like the slow-burning coals of an old He stood by, watching Sitgreaves take ? 


a new stiff-brimmed black hat. fire. But he had not recently been a pair of whiskies straight. Sitgreaves 


i t’s the hat,” said Scoggins. thinking of Sitgreaves and this now pressed the back of a hand across the 
| the idea it would be,” Pierce was a shock that set him back. Sit- damp ends of his mustaches. ‘“Bully,” 





greaves’ somber eyes grew round in said Pierce, “I don’t want to fight you.” | 
next?” recognition and he seemed to settle and “If that is the extent of this visit,” {th 
knows what’s next, do they?” take on weight. He had, Pierce thought, said Sitgreaves, “let us end it. The af- | " ) | 
e, and left the store. He was judged Sitgreaves properly in the be- fair is out of your hands. The both of ) 
Archie Caples and of Caples’ ginning: this man was a bloodhound us cannot live.” . | 
i ene the ew Sa who would never give up until death Pierce spoke in a reasoning way: “I | 
was thinking as well of Bar- came. was trapped aboard that ship, : “ - ’ - i 
s now five months dead on Pierce said, “Five months is a long I did cae thre aboard a Peg Nessie. £ngtis pruer ayer ae i | ) 
l and of Mary Morris somewhere time.” “True enough,” agreed Sitgreaves. enrolled for special training with | 
He did not mean to be bound “Ah,” said Sitgreaves, “I lost your “Otherwise we would have had no crew| the International Correspondence 
eople. Their lives were not trail. After Lewiston there was no out of San Francisco. It is a custom of| Schools, I’ve been ‘in a class by my- I! 
and still their lives had turned trace—until I met a man who had seen the sea. It may not be a rightful cus- self.’ Because every I. C.S. student 
because of a brute world. you. But I went the wrong way. I tom.’ He dipped his head in a mo- 5 1 1 Hi 1 
brute world against which all went to Utah.” ment’s contemplation. “I have thought weerabenrericnmne ce I" 
Tose. “The subject seems firm enough in somewhat of that lately. The sea is room is in his own home, and there 
um had walked on around the your mind.” hard. Still, that changes nothing. You| aren’t any slow-pokes or dunces to 
the Senate, apparently un- “Why,” agreed Sitgreaves, “I am a_ killed my brother.” hold him back! He gets personal, 4 
ff being watched; he bowed his firm man and my people have all been “He tried to kill me.” individual instruction! 
‘inst the knife-thin wind. Pierce firm.” “Of course. You were ordered not “Maybe that’s why it fone only a } 
@ Senate’s corner and kept “Step around the corner to the Sen- to jump ship. Let us admit you were 4 A , it 
s heavy and bulky shape be- ate. We will keep warm at least.” shanghaied. But you were on board few months for many I.C.S. students . 
The street crowd was pretty “There is no object in talk,” stated nevertheless, under the captain’s law.| © get specialized training that ‘pays . 
his cold black night. The sa- Sitgreaves. “No object at all.” That is the only law on a ship. Makes| out’ in promotion or a fatter pay en- 
3, as . Be ee out “T have He ae in this pocket. Just no difference how you got there. You velope. As a matter of fact, a few : 
ents of warmth. Ketchum, step into the Senate.” were there. There is just that one law.” : 
“But this is land,” Pierce pointed out. cake eftat Pode Seca ae eee | 


“Andiithe law. is difterant? noticed the improvement in my work 

= “So it is.” i «“ —and, since then, I’ve been given a 
—_|{ So it is,” agreed Sitgreaves. “I have and, , gl 

ill WY NY TAME HORN thought of that too somewhat. I would more responsible job. 


ee ia not know if there is a law to bring you “Right now, of course, there’s a 


UNGE - ahs 2 : : 
pee AR to book. But that does not matter) terrific shortage of trained men in 


i tly. ill tak f broth é 3 
acre 2 is arenas eb ai aca industry—and if you’re as smart as I 1] 
“I expect you'll try,” said Pierce. think you are, you’ll mark this cou- 
pon and mail it. And I don’t mean 
ek ee gave him a surprised| tomorrow!” 
glance. “I have no recourse. It isa 
long way back to Portland. I will not 
bother to find an officer in this camp to 


















INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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ai) 
! arrest you and take you back. Maybe 3 ae 4081-C, ragged PENNA, ) 
f i . : s e xplain fully about your course marke X: 
hy 6 ai it would be impossible to convict you _ TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
} i) Ly in a land court if I got you back there. | GAir Brake O Mechanical Drafting 
Ve tT ||) C) Air Conditioning O Mechanical Engineering 
iy oma 4p Landsmen do not understand. You see O Airplane Drafting _ CJ) Navigation — 
} wal W4 5» l Architectural Drafting © Patternmaking 2 Plumbing 
4 what that leaves me: He spoke evenly : Ahi aoare | eae Gl Eseotleey Seno / 
Ve . . . . [ uto Wngine Tune-up Co ongi i ; 
ag and fairly, with a heatless conviction. | 5 Auto Technician (J Aviation (J Radio Operating» | j 
Lg ss D 2 +49 ° : O Bridge Engineering © Radio Servici 
GLAG “That is your side of it,” said Pierce. | 5 piiiding Letimating DR Eeeitenting 
3 ALAA “OTs 1 j ] Chemistry 0 Coal Mining (1 R. R. Secti K : 
ey | Listen to mine. I have never lifted a| 4 Chemisty, Coal} OR, RSigndiman 
YE I hand at any man unless he lifted a hand 2 Cone ee itive = Seca ee at 
ng! } ® ontrac 2 anc ule elrigeration 
ye at me. I let people alone. I wish to be U Cotton Manufacturing Sheet Metal Work 
. . ) Diesel B nes 8 ) ti 
let alone. Your brother tried to kill me. | 6 lectrical Drafting OShipfitting 
s D 4 O Electrical Enginee 0 8k Practi 
Now here you are. It is a little different | | Blectrie Lighting 5 Btexmn Hlevteio 
‘ 1 OF dryman () Heating OC) Steam Er 
with you. You feel you are +e and Oo Heat Theta of ‘Metald oO Btariotiral cimaheties 
; } } Highway Engineering O Structural Engineering 
I give a man credit when he fee : he oO House Planning! ) Machinist Disurveying ani Mannine 
is right. If you were a road agent I’d | G Industrial Metallurgy 0 Telegraph Engineoring 
. Pi 1 ) Locomotive Engineer © Textile Designing 
have no hesitation about you at all. | G Mannging Menat Work © Welding, Electrio and Gas 
re . : O Marine Engines © Woolen Manufacturing 
But it is your brother you are thinking BUSINESS COURSES 
; O Advertising 0 Foremanship 
about, which I can understand. I would | F ferreting C) Good Engliah 
hate to draw a gun on you, Bully. Bet- | G Business Management C) High School ( Iiuatrating 
a ¥ Pr i C) Cartooning ) Civil Service ( Show Card and 
ter think again. }C. P. Accounting OF Signo i Lardy ‘ 
= e } College P aratory Railway Postal Cler 
“Ts that all?” asked Sitgreaves po- | Gotatieenal? = oO Baleemanabip © Secretarial 
- (2) Coat Accounting © Spanish 
litely O Firet Year College 0 Traffic Management 
“ ; "9 i i nde 3 HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 
All right, said Pierce. It must be 0 Advanced Dresemaking O Professional Dresemaking 
fast (1) Food d Cookery nd Designing 
wo. wey . “ ; oO Home Dresmaking 2) Ten Room and Cafeteria 
‘Yes,” agreed Sitgreaves. “Let’s not Management, Catering 


talk about it any more.” NMG codsvorastnceetdsttoavietisposbiiivioasrenyssieuss 0 aN 
| “T have got a few things to do,” said | Address....cusssornsuessnsnanseensnnsennereceennenste 
Pierce. “I’d like not to have to Chirk | Cetyercecrscccccrsererscceeeenseesesrsnenrersrearsraranens y 


Present Position pedeesanenernssesessenecensesnesvnecaensoesscvensonssesuntese 
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\ about you for a day or two. Is that Canadian residents send coupon to the International Cor- 
ft | “a ” , wee 3° respondence Schoola Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
Pass them by, please PEARY BARLOW agreeable: - ‘ 5) | British presidente: send coupon to I. 0. 8., 71 Kingsway, 
. “T can make no bargain with you, London, W. C. 2, England. 
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an Il 

I am a patient 1 1, and me. My 
people | been patient and ju I 
have me a r way and | 10t 1n 
1 hurry. But will make no bargain or 
trv with yot He \dded at the 
bulk of the gun in Pierce’s overcoat 
pocket You have your opportunity 
now. You had better take it.’ 

“No,” said Pierce, “go on. Get out 
of my sight.” 

But Sitgreaves was not satisfied. “I 
can accept no favor from you. I do not 
accept this as a favor. I want you to 
know that. I will hunt you, fairly or 
any way. I will shoot you in whatever 


situation that seems best. You might 
see me when I fire. But you might not. 
My mind is clear on that point.” 

“You're a fool,” said Pierce. “If I 
shot you now you'd be dead.” 

“No,” said Sitgreaves, “you are 
wrong. If you shot at me now, you'd 
miss. Justice is entirely on my side 
and I cannot be hurt. I have no fear. 
The bullet is not in your possession 
which will kill me. But I have the bul- 
let which will kill you.” 

He had the dark, long and inbrooding 
face of a Yankee witch burner; an in- 
tense and colorless flame burned in 
him. He wore the armor of impregnable 
faith, double-buckled by righteousness. 
He was the judge and the executioner 
and his own gods were clear before him. 
Pierce shook his head. “Go on, Bully. 
Go on.” Standing at the bar, he watched 
Sitgreaves leave the saloon. 


HE POURED himself a second whisky 
but he never drank it; for then he 
remembered Rube Ketchum and he 
turned and left the Senate at once. Sit- 
greaves was at the moment going 
around the corner of the hotel. In the 
other direction, toward Van Buren, 
Pierce saw Rube Ketchum in front of 
Jarman’s big freight stables. He crossed 
the street diagonally, moving at Ket- 
chum and at once drawing Ketchum’s 
attention. Ketchum shifted, crossed the 
street and entered Van Buren. When 
Pierce reached the corner he saw Ket- 
chum’s heavy body pass in and out of 
the store lights. 

Two hundred feet separated them. 
Pierce quickened his steps, bucked the 
hard wind and had closed half the dis- 
tance by the time Ketchum reached 
Wallace Street. Coming around that 
corner Pierce found Ketchum stopped 
near Tanner’s. Ketchum, knowing that 
he was followed, seemed at last to de- 
cide upon a stand. He had his back to 
Tanner’s wall and he had his revolver 
lifted and pointed in the general direc- 
tion of Van Buren Street—waiting a 
fair shot. As soon as he saw Pierce he 
steadied his aim and fired. 

A team and wagon was at this mo- 
ment coming down Wallace Street. The 
teamster stopped the horses, wrapped 
the reins around the brake handle and 
made a broad jump from the wagon and 
rushed toward the shelter of a wall. Two 
men near Tanner’s retreated to an al- 
ley. Somebody inside Tanner’s pushed 
open the swinging doors to study the 
scene, and vanished. The music in The 
Pantheon stopped. A man tried to lift 
the window of his second-story room 
in the Planter’s Hotel, failed, and 
smashed the glass with his gun. 

That first shot went wide and short 
of Pierce. He came forward, with his 
Navy gun out of his coat pocket, until 
he was abreast the outshining lights of 
Diana Castle’s Bakery, and he had a 
thought about her as he moved acrc 
the light, into the street’s half darkness 
there taking a short side step and paus- 
ing. Rube Ketchum fired again over the 
long distance; and then, having missed 
twice, Ketchum’s courage faltered and 
he started to turn at Tanner’s door. 
This was the way Pierce’s bullet caught 
him, tore into him and knocked him 
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against Tanner's wall. Ketchum dropped 
his gun and his new hat fell off and 
went rolling with the wind. He put both 
hands flat against the wall and his knees 
touched it and he collapsed reluctantly 
to the walk 

The teamster started for his wagon, 
got halfway to it, and wheeled back for 
shelter again. Jack Gallegher ran out 
of Tanner’s with George Ives behind 
him. The crowd in The Pantheon moved 
to the street and women stood shiver- 
ing in the cruel wind, hands crossed 
against their bare shoulders. Ives bent 
down and put a. hand on Ketchum, and 
straightened to speak to Gallegher. 
Then both Gallegher and Ives looked to 
Pierce. 

Diana came to the door of her bakery 
at the sound of the firing and saw Ket- 
chum fall. Pierce was not more than 
ten feet from her door, reared straight 
in the windy night, his revolver bal- 


at heart over a life whose vigilance and 
distrust had slowly squeezed the fun out 
of him. And he had at last realized it, 
she thought. Somehow it was on his 
shoulders and in the very way he held 
the gun half lifted. 


Gee stepped to the street’s 
middle. Ives stood by the fallen Ket- 
chum. Both men closely watched him, 
and Marshland moved from Tanner’s, 
and Scoggins came around the corner of 
Wallace Street rapidly, and Ollie 
Rounds stepped from The Planter’s and 
stopped dead in his tracks when he saw 
this scene. Diana noticed the way his 
face lost its easy calm, and for her it 
seemed to show terrible things in the 
half-shadows and half-light—the head- 
on clash of his loyalty with the other 
black secrets of his life. She had long 
had her suspicions about Ollie. She 
was entirely certain now. Ollie, look- 














“But, dear, this is a party. It's silly for you to feel 
hurt because I didn't say how I liked your hat!” 


JEFF KEATE 





eI 





anced, the expression on his face solemn 
and cool. It was hard for her to de- 
scribe the effect it had on her. He was 
one single man standing thoroughly 
alone in the heart of a brutal town; and 
he knew it and even then she felt that 
he was looking into closing shadows and 
finding no future way for him, but that 
he no longer cared. 


H. HELD fast, she thought, to the only 

thing that had ever meant anything 
t® him, to his belief that the world was 
a savage thing seeking to destroy man, 
and that man’s sole purpose was to fight 
back and survive. He stood there, de- 


fying all that the world might do to 


him—a man born to resist and to be 

alone. And yet this one quality crowded 

all gentleness out of him and made im- 

possible the deep friendships a man 

eded. He knew that as well as she 

t. For, watching him with care 

and anxiety, she felt that for all his re- 
sistance and for all ] 


ourage, he was 
mear the end of his 1 The joy of 
battle was gone for him, his horizons 


slowly closed doy and 
longer cared if h 
tired and without 


1e really no 
ed. He was 
d a little sick 


ing on at a man he greatly liked, was 
held fast by the associations he had 
with Ives and Gallegher. He could not 
move. 

Pierce called to Gallegher, to Ives: 
“There’s your man. Send a better one 
next time.” 

“Pierce,” said Gallegher, “throw 
down the gun. I’ve got to take you in.” 

“No,” said Pierce, “I won’t fall for 
it, Jack. You’re a mongrel dog, eating 
scraps somebody else throws at you.” 

Terror squeezed Diana’s heart, terror 
chilled her. Pierce’s voice gave Gal- 
legher no quarter, he made it almost 
impossible for Gallegher to draw back. 
Here he paused and built his own fate 
word by word, as though he were su- 
premely weary of living and cared for 
nothing at all any more. Gallegher 
stood quite still, but his head turned 
and he looked at Ives and Marshland 
who stood together. Far down the 
street she saw Boone Helm, watching. 
It was Ives who said, calmly enough: 

“You’re rather rough. What could 
you expect Gallegher to do after that 
talk?” 

“Why,” said Pierce, “to crawl away 
unless you back him up.” 


" Williams stood still by The PY 
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Ives gave a short, reckless | 
“You want me in on this?” } 

“Come in,” said Pierce. “This 
you've got no coulee to run for,” / 

Ives laughed again, loud and | 
He threw a small, careful gest § 
Gallegher; he moved away from 
ner’s door and away from Mar} 
and he called through the driving 
“Never would turn any man’s j 
tion down, Jeff.” 

Scoggins moved in until he \ 
Tanner’s doorway, behind Mars 
Marshland turned and said som 
at Scoggins. Scoggins grinned an 
his ground. George Ives kept \ 
Gallegher aside and as Gallegh 
treated to the farther walk Ives _ 
forward until he stood in the s| 
middle, facing Pierce. He stopper 
He flung his head aside and say 
gins, and he frowned at Scoggins, | 
do you want?” he asked. Thence 
came back to him and he made 
turn, and at once the bravado anc 
went out-of him. Behind hin) 
against the wall of Dance and §_ 
store, Jim Williams waited and li: 
Near Williams was the stocky, ir 
table X. Biedler. 

Pierce said, ‘Well, George?” — 

Ives shook his head. “‘Not nov 
Not now.” 

Diana drew a deep, relieved ) 
and then stopped breathing. Pier 
in a long and taunting tone. * 
man, George.” 

Ives shook his head and mo 
ward the saloon. Pierce gs 
laughed at him, and wheeled awe 
saw Diana and he halted and s 
about to speak to her, the black 
now out of him and a kind of ( 
on his face. One distant voice) 
through the wind and a gun shout! 
Pierce’s body wavered as thoug) 
hit by a weight and a look of © 
came to him. He pulled himself ¢| 
drawing his gun. Gallegher, 
rooted. Marshland and Ives hi 
moved. It was none of these. W) 
and Scoggins were turning rap 
search the street and Rounds r 
ward, pointing at an alley neari 
and Stuart’s. “In there!” he | 
Then the gun shouted again and 
saw a little tongue of light leay 
that alleyway. ! 

| 

IERCE doubled over but he) 

fall. He knelt and braced © 
against the ground, his other hany 
ing into his right side. That hand) 
red and his lips flattened agai 
teeth and the muscles of his jaw) 
ened against the pain he felt. 
people were on the far walk, a# 
move because of additional gu | 
might come. Ollie Rounds had: 
strange thing. He had walked «| 
the street until his body was t| 
Ives and Pierce. He put his 
Pierce, facing Ives; saying not 
doing nothing, but forming a 


Scoggins remained by Marshla 


Parris Pfouts came from Wallac’ 
on the run and, joined by Biedler | 
toward that aperture which had i 
unseen marksman. 

So, for this moment, Pierce we) ‘ 
on the street, going through his) al 
hell while cold wind tried to shi’ 
over. Diana was nearest him, | 
didn’t move. He turned his h’ 
ward her and then she rememb 
the humiliation she had knowr' 
hands, all the fineness he ha | 
aside, all the glory they had Ic) 
remembered it and knew its ca’ 
that indescribable iron spirit i 
which made him suspect and re Fé 
treasure nothing but his own ¢ | 
And this made her say to him | 

“If you needed help, Jeff, ’'d 1! 
But you don’t need help, do yao) 
don’t believe in kindness or pi |? 
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alone, and you fall alone—and “T like you too well.” 
you are. That’s what you have “Like? That’s a thin word. Why do 
is said. How does it feel?” She you have to put me up ona pedestal? I 
ealize how her voice rose with don’t want to be there. Not with you. 
ent-up feeling. Ollie Rounds I never asked you to put me there.” 
ind looked at her and now ran She moved around the table so that she 
d Pierce. Scoggins came on from might see him. She shrugged her shoul- 
's. But before either of them ders and made a little gesture of defeat. 
sd Pierce, Lil Shannon rushed He got up from the chair. He stood 
The Pantheon, dropped on her near her, smiling down. And then she 
and put her arms around him. said, answering his smile, “I am a lit- 
- Stone-still in the bakery door- tle sad, Jeff. It would be so nice if I 
Diana watched men come for- could have the one thing you want a 
and lift Pierce and carry him into woman to have. George Ives will kill 
> hall. you. Or if he doesn’t succeed, one of 
m the crowd will.” 
| bullet had struck Pierce in the “They'll try,” he agreed, and turned 
of the stomach and, except for a_ into the dance hall. Rounds and Scog- 
button on his overcoat, would have gins waited for him. The three went 
i fs way through him. The heavy on into the street, finding Jim Williams 
| had deflected the slug ee there. Williams said: “You got an idea 
sht side where, striking a rib, about that fellow who potted you?” 
$rouged out a chunk of flesh saat “It wasn’t one of the old crowd, Jim.” 
ag more. When they stripped off He moved down Wallace Street with 
irt they found the slug, flattened Scoggins and Rounds. The bakeshop 
impact, lodged against his trou- door was closed when they passed it. 
elt. He gave the lighted window a swift 
Bissell, called into The Pan- glance and saw Diana inside, and turned 
improvised a bandage while his head away. He said, “You don’t 
= stood stripped to the waist be- have to walk up the Gulch with me.” Vo 
a hundred men and women and Rounds murmured, “I always take } ? ¥ 
mbarrassed enough to blush. He a stroll about this time. Reminds me mw ee ‘le ed tals eng ce WS Pe a 
jedly into his shirt. Lil helped of blossom time in a little ivy-clad cot- Marun’s V.V.0 . 7 Be lee sl 
t on his coat and said, “You come tage at Concord.” pe ae rer 
ace They appreciate the distinctive flavour of V.V.0.— 
, Pil go back home.” Vite they reached the cabin Pierce every drop is liqueur Scotch—the very pick of choice 4 > , 
got a bottle of whisky from the fired up the stove and filled the cof- Scotch whiskies. Also, Martin’s V.V.O. is 88 proof in- ARITIN' 
ind took Pierce’s arm. “I want to feepot. Scoggins stretched full length stead of the usual 86.8—goes a bit farther! d : 
al - See ae os a oe. ia pie ye Why not enjoy the added advantages of V.V.O.? It 
3 the dance- 00 a little rear ; arshland curls a e 2 : 
She closed the door. She said, edges in any sort of trouble. Not tough poste, ie pers uence ores oe 


ut 
31 dow ,” and put the bottle on the atall. Ives is the tough lad but he didn’t y LITY 
—. There was only the one chair, so have a good hole card, so he folded.” Cont ze | 
ood against the door. She said, “Just for that deal,’ countered eel Bee i 





need a drink, Jeff,’ and watched Rounds. “He’ll be in the next one.” 

ip the bottle. He had a wide chest, Pierce found two tin cups and filled BRAND Bleeded Seotth Viaby 
lad black eyebrows, he had the them, and kept the pot for himself. He 
hest and most stubborn and, at hoisted the pot at Ollie and Ben. “Both 88 PROOF + IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK 
*particular moment, the most in- you lads moved in on that scrap. I ap- 


ssive face a man could own. He preciate it.” TAAL SARLAAAARLALAAAAARREAARALARARAAR ADDED EDR 
. : p : ttt 
hand across his face, as though “Why,” said Scoggins, still amused at cre 


| pe away the fog before him, and himself, “I was surprised to find my- HEN b £ th 
Hhe put his hands before him and self where I was. I must be getting good.” / h F t ; YO SES Sane oe the 
d at them. He glanced at her, “Ollie,’ commented Pierce, “never e u ure Pin Money Club, you will find 


Hiled by a thought: “Did I yell when stand out in the middle of nothing like a pleasant feeling of independ- 


| i pped down?” that again. You made too big a target.” 
fo, Jeff.” Scoggins looked at Ollie, his eyelids Olas ence, for yeu, toc, cat earn maa 
lars in your spare moments. For 











fomebody yelled. I felt a little mor- pulled half together, and Rounds met 
) about that. Thought it was me. that glance and after a while turned thirty-three years girls and women 
what would I yell about?” away, pulling up his coat. “See you O r e have been turning to our Club to help | 
) 


e fall had shaken his pride. What later,” he said, and left the cabin. é 
ly mattered was the fact that he Pierce stood by the door with his them earn the money to buy little lux- . 
\ cag easily eee off his back to De te “Ben,” he said, “have uries for themselves, furnishings for 
and for a little while had lost his you aske iana to marry you?” : : 
ous grasp on the world. He was Scoggins squinted at the tin cup. He ian aie to pay for the education 
back through the scene now, moved the cup in a slow circle, watch- of their children. 
istakingly filling in the blank spots: ing coffee creep up to its edge and spill 5 ; 
"> bullets ay fired. That’s Fight, over. He took one more drink and got Our free booklet, An Adventure in 
im it? I went down. Scoggins and up from the bunk. “No,” he said, “not | Dollars and Cents,” will help you to get 
came up. And you were there.” yet.” 
popped and seemed to be puzzled. Pierce said, “Don’t let anything hold 
Wsn’t somebody else there?” you back,” and turned from the door. 
| He passed Scoggins without looking at 
HE knew then what was in his mind. him. He took up another stick of wood 
#ihe said, “She was standing in the and chucked it into the stove. He 
fou. shop doorway. But she didn’t come slammed the stove door shut with his 
i 
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foot, shaking the stove on its flimsy 
New York, New York 


stared at the bottle. “What did legs. 


want to tell me, Lil?” Ss) in leared his throat. He 
was the one that came to you. Not adjusted es eiiar Of his coat and| TEETEPEPESSELFSSTT TT TTT STEEP TTT STTET TTT TT TTT TT TT TTT TTT t 
a.” turned to the door. “Well, sentiment, 


hanks.” maybe.” 








! Fake another drink.” “To hell with sentiment,” said Pierce. 
don’t need that big a crutch to ‘“You’re your own man.” 
< on.” “Then what was I doin’ out on the 
: i ie walked to his chair and stood be- street tonight?” 
b / him. She put her hands on his “I said I appreciated it,” retorted 


Pie ‘aoag Sete cL ver Pierce. doesn’t cough in public. Smith Bros. 
against his neck and pulled his “Why,” drawled Scoggins, smiling in iach Droge relieve Coaais chan Seis 
Mile until it rested against a broad, unamused way, it doesn’t pleasantly. Two kinds:—Black or Menthol, 5¢. 
Wish you’d get drunk enough to matter whether you do or don’t. Ollie 
all the queer things i in your head.” and I were there because we had to be. Smith Bros. Cough Drops are the 
i Ot enough whisky in town to make No man’s his own man entirely. Every- only drops containing VITAMIN A 
Mforget very much, Lil.” body owes somebody else something.” Wiser le: A. (Gastssone’ dalted ee sealenauenal 
'\fou’re a man, the same as any other “You paid off tonight,” said Pierce. eancous membranes of nose and throat ti 
ah. You’ve known women like me. “Now you're your own man.’ cold infections, when lack of  resist- 
y don’t you take me just as I am?” “Wrong again,” said Scoggins. “It ance is due to Vitamin A deficiency. 
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goes deeper than one debt or one pay- 
ment. Those sort of books never come 
to a balance. If a man owes something 
to somebody, he just keeps on owing it. 
Never any such thing as scratching it 
off the slate.” 

“What do you figure you owe me?” 

“Why, I like you. So does Ollie. I 
guess that makes an obligation. You 
like us. There’s your obligation. Peo- 
ple live that way. Bea cold, unfriendly 
world if they didn’t. As for this other 
thing you mentioned—” 

“Never mind,” said Pierce. “No use 
talking about it. You don’t need advice 
from me. Go ahead. That’s what you'll 
do anyhow. It is what you should do.” 

“TI suppose,” said Scoggins. He gave 
Pierce a look in which doubt and ruffled 
spirits were mixed. He wanted to say 
more but presently shrugged his shoul- 
ders and left the cabin. 

Wind shouldered against the log walls. 
Cold wind knifed through the door’s 
bottom and through the cracks of the 
eaves. Pierce put the coffeepot back 
on the stove and sat in the chair, 
crouched near the stove with his hands 
idle across his heavy legs. Sitgreaves 
had disclaimed any hurry and then Sit- 
greaves had improved his first oppor- 
tunity and had taken those two shots 
at him. 


HE SAT still and was surprised at him- 
self. He should have turned from 
The Pantheon and hunted out Sitgreaves 
and had this thing over with, fired up by 
the old anger and the old black resent- 
ment at an unjust world. But he now 
sat still and didn’t care. He found a 
cigar and: lighted it and crouched for- 
ward in the chair. There was a crack 
in the stove’s grate, through which he 
saw the dance of pale red flame. Now 
and then the flame turned to a kind of 
coral rose, which was the color of Di- 
ana’s cheeks when the strong wind 
flushed them. 

He had seen little of her during the 
last five months and yet she had never 
been out of his head on any day. Some- 
where during each day’s hours, and 


then and wasn’t the slightest bit inter- 
ested in becoming a fighter, even though 
Mickey Walker, who by then had won 
the middleweight title, was his idol. One 
afternoon at the club the bully concen- 
trated on Freddie, who looked like a 
soft touch. But the bully soon found he 
had picked himself a bad match. De- 
spite his utter ignorance of the science 
of boxing, Cochrane tore into his clever 
opponent and made him quit. 

A year later Cochrane met his antago- 
nist on the street. The bully boy was now 
an A.A.U. county champion and felt that 
there was a blot on his escutcheon that 
needed to be removed. 

“How would you like to fight me 
again?” he asked. 

“Look!”’ warned Red. “I don’t trouble 
nobody that don’t trouble me but if it’s 
a fight you’re after, I’m not running 
away from you.” 

With that, he started to peel off his 
coat and roll up his sleeves. 

“Keep your shirt on!” cautioned the 
amateur champ. “You don’t understand. 
I mean with boxing gloves.” 

“T don’t know anything about that 
kind of fighting,” said Red, turning to 
leave. 

“But I can have the Delphia Club put 
it on and it’ll pack ’em in,” said the 
chastened one, now turning chaser. 
“Think it over.” 

The matchmaker at the club sought 
out Freddie when he heard of the old 
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particularly at hours like this one, she 
moved before him as an actual pres- 
ence and he heard the tone of her voice, 
sometimes deep and very gentle, some- 
times lifted to a moving anger. What 
he remembered now was the way she 
had looked at him on the street, a for- 
eign soul hating him for something he 
had done to her. What had he done 
to her? 

He bent lower in the chair, the cigar 
clenched between his teeth and his 
hands locked together and a steady 
heartbeat of pain on his right side 


where the bullet had chewed its way. 
This night, for the first time, he had 
disliked Ben Scoggins’ cheerful smile; 
it had irritated him and he had shown 
the irritation. His thoughts slid away 
from that irritation, but he brought 
them back, as hard on himself as he 
was on any other man, and he made a 
painful search for the reason, and found 
it. Then he asked himself, “What kind 
of a claim have I got to her or to any 
living soul?” 

He had no claim. When he realized 
that, he took the cigar from his mouth 
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feud and induced him to take the match. 
Cochrane had never boxed before, un- 
less you’d call his street fights boxing. 
Nevertheless, he clearly outpointed the 
champ, and was induced to continue 
amateur boxing. Within a year he had 
won the Union County bantamweight 
and featherweight titles and the New 
Jersey state featherweight crown. After 
twenty-one amateur bouts, only one of 
which he lost, he turned pro, or square, 
as it is called in amateur-boxing circles. 
That was eight years ago. 


The Long, Hard Grind 


The years that followed found Freddie 
grubbing for small coin, never making 
much headway but sticking to it grimly, 
in the face of constant setbacks. He 
fought frequently and chiefly in the 
Laurel Garden or Meadowbrook Bowl in 
Newark, no matter how often he was 


- beaten. 


There were two good reasons for this 
anomaly. First, his manager, Willie 
Gilzenberg, happened to be one of the 
promoters who operated these two clubs. 
The other and perhaps more important 
reason was that even when he was licked, 
as he usually was, Red put up such a 
slashing fight that there was a demand 
for a rematch. 

Red will never forget his first main 
bout. It was in Laurel Garden, New- 
ark, in 1935, against Al Roth, a young 


man with phenomenally broad shoui- 
ders. At the end of ten rounds, Referee 
Frank Scully awarded the decision to 
Cochrane. As he did, a thug jumped 
into the ring and punched the referee 
on the nose, threatening him with worse 
if he didn’t reverse the decision. Scully, 
rubbing his schnozzle ruefully, reversed 
the decision, amid an uproar. In the 
safety of his dressing room, flanked by 
Newark gendarmes, Scully later reversed 
himself again and gave the decision back 
to Cochrane and that’s the way the fight 
is listed in the record books. 


Gamblers soon found Red was bad _ 


medicine for them. Whenever he was a 
five or ten to one short-ender, he’d in- 
variably win. But when the betting 
professionals backed him heavily, he 
always “left them down,” as they say in 
the fight racket. 

The turning point in Cochrane’s ca- 
reer came in 1937. That year he met 
Pedro Montanez in Jersey City and was 
led to his corner by the referee, in the 
second round, with a badly cut eye. It is 
the only knockout registered against 
him and it was technical. But it brought 
Red sharply to his senses. Taking time 
out for the first time in his boxing ca- 
reer for self-analysis, he said to him- 
self: “Here I am, getting nowhere 
rapidly. I get a few bucks for a fight 
and it pays my expenses. But that’s not 
looking out for the future. Am I going 
to be just another ex-fighter, walking 
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words of men had begun to sing a || 
mon tune at him, as though they | 
gotten together to talk about him | 
to make it a point to warn him, 1° 
men were somehow now facing hi} 
the room. He saw their faces, Ben’) 
Ollie’s, and Archie Caples’ who ; 
dead, and Barney Morris’, also de 
and the faces of Parris Pfouts ai} 
Jim Williams. More or less the 
all said the same thing, as Lil had’ 
it this very night: “Nobody can ype! 
alone.” 

Why not? He had always lived 
He got up from the chair again, n 
by the restlessness which always 
of thoughts like these. He thoug) 
Mary Morris reading the letter hi: 
written her concerning Barney, al 
thought of Lil, who was a wome H| 
grant and soft and willing, and fF) 
membered how Archie Caples us 
speak of his family; and then hy 
once more seeing Diana before hi | 
invariably came to that. 


E PUT on his overcoat and wo 
heavy muffler around his nec 
ears. He got his wool gloves and his 
gun, turned down the lamp to a | 
glow, and left the cabin. Wind naile 
to the wall for a moment. He had 
the edge of his shoulder into the 
to move on, and so circled the 
and walked on back to the lee e 
the canyon where he had stacked 
of wood. He settled against the 
pile, sheltered from the straigh 
of the weather. The world wai 
black, tortured by a wind that hi 
lessened for a week. Here and th 
the Gulch floor miners’ cabin | 
made frosty points and a smal 
hung over Virginia, half a mile‘) 
All these lights were feeble, mani) 
points of rebellion against the stal 
ancient and endless emptiness | 
universe. Those lights would di 
the emptiness would be complet! 
had been alone too long to expe 
thing else, or to nourish any hopy 
(To be continued next week 

| 


nt 


| 


on my heels and hanging aro 
rooms or am I going to go out an 
for a living?” 

Red finally decided: “I’m go% 
and work for a living.” | 

That’s what he thought. He | 
for a job in a hundred areca 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
i 


during the ensuing year, trying ea 
to cash in on what he called hi 
reputation.” 

“Red Cochrane, the fighter? 
heard of you. Anyway, there’s |) 
open here. Sorry!” 

| 
i 


Mom was Right 


Red heard that routine so ov 
the next twelve months he was) 
ning to get a cauliflower ear fror | 
went home to talk things over "| 
mother. 

“Freddie, my boy,” she sai 
know I’ve always wanted you | 
fighting. I don’t like the idea) 
getting punched around or of you) 
ing someone else around just fc| 
dollars. But I’ll say this much | 
fight business: if you’re going | 
to it, why don’t you do a geod jr} 
Why don’t you tackle it for al) 
worth and get yourself in the b/ 
sible condition? There’s no usé/ 
going on this way, doing thin: 
heartedly and picking up the 
that the better boys leave.” 

Red thought it over a min} 
















































you’re right—as usual. I’ve 
this the wrong way. But 
oO give it another tussle and 
do it right.” 

Gilzenberg set Freddie 
one point that had been both- 
It galled Cochrane to see 
, his bitter rival, getting to 
‘leaps and bounds. Tippy was 
a main bout in the Garden 
lenkins, the winner to get a 
ou Ambers’ lightweight title. 
*t I get shots like that?” de- 


Because you’re not ready for 
Gilzenberg. “(Come around 
the same question the day 
kin- Jenkins fight.” 

didn’t, because Larkin was 
in the first round, and he 


n Tippy Larkin got another 

shot in the Garden with 

vis, and was knocked out in 

h round after piling up a big 

nts, Freddie had it driven 
again. 


Defeats That Helped 

“> 
't forget,” cautioned Gilzenberg, 
ou are getting experience with 
sfeat. Those fights aren’t a total 
you think. I could get you a 
f setups that would make your 
Larkin’s to shame. But what 
those bouts do you when you’re 
1 O' edi 
ed took hope. He fought almost 
© of importance in the light- 
and welterweight divisions, and 
r he won or lost he emerged from 
ight smarter than when he had 
1 it. And he never admitted he 
taten. He honestly thought he had 
obbed whenever he lost the de- 
Finally, Manager Gilzenberg 
the time was ripe for Red to take 
fax at the title. When he and Red 
wwiching Henry Armstrong fight one 
(Cochrane turned to him and said: 
aijjuy is all washed up. Get him for 

if ow I can lick him.” 
Red is not boastful, Gilzenberg 
iis boy was psychologically ready 
+ big chance. Soon he began ne- 
s with Eddie Mead, manager 
{1 strong, for a title bout. Fat Eddie 
" over Red’s record, counted up 
| feats with ill-concealed eager- 
ind said he would certainly give 
i)match. The signing was to take 
@he next day. 
at day, Gilzenberg picked up a 
faper and read the announcement 
,t rmstrong had been signed to meet 
Zivic for the title. 


| 


| 
| 
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It was quite a surprise to the boxing 
world when Zivic outpointed and all but 
knocked out Armstrong to win the wel- 
terweight title in October, 1940. Fritzie 
had been playing the tank towns and 
didn’t rate highly in New York, where 
Armstrong had become a demigod. It 
didn’t surprise Cochrane, though. He 
had correctly diagnosed Armstrong. 
And, sitting at ringside the night Zivic 
wrested the title from Hammerin’ Henry, 
he said: “Get me Zivic. He’ll be easier 
than Armstrong.” 

Gilzenberg tried to get him but it was 
a long, tedious job. There was the re- 
turn fight with Armstrong to be disposed 
of and that didn’t come off until the 
middle of January, when Fritzie knocked 
him out. After that Zivic was busy pick- 
ing up easy money in over-the-weight 
matches and couldn’t be interested in 
fights with his title at stake. But, in a 
moment of weakness, after looking over 
Cochrane’s record and counting up those 
twenty-five defeats, Luke Carney, Fritz- 
ie’s business agent, finally agreed to give 
the kid a shot at the title. 

The date was set for May 26th in 
Newark. So appropriately enough, on 
April Fool’s Day, Freddie set off for 
Madame Bey’s camp in Summit, New 
Jersey, to start getting in condition. He 
wanted six or seven weeks of hard train- 
ing to get in the best condition of his 
career. 

After six weeks of steady applica- 
tion to his chores, Freddie received the 
bad news one afternoon that the fight 
had been postponed for a week. 

“T’ve waited over a couple of years 
for this chance,” he said philosophically, 
“So what’s another week? It just means 
Zivic holds the title a week longer.” 


What's a Few Weeks’ Wait? 


But the following week, the bout was 
postponed indefinitely. 

“Then Ill train indefinitely,” said 
Red, going back to his punching bags 
and weight pulleys. 

A new date was set for July 1st but 
this was followed by another postpone- 
ment to July 9th. 

“Are you sure you've got him signed?” 
asked Cochrane of his manager. 

Assured by Gilzenberg that everything 
was all right, Red said: “Okay, Ill fight 
it out on this line if it takes all sum- 
mer.” 

The next postponement was at the 
request of Mike Jacobs, to let Zivic fight 
Bummy Davis for the U.S.O. fund. 

“Well, if he’s made me wait this long, 
I won’t mind a few weeks more,” said 
Red, by this time trained sufficiently 
to fight a world war singlehanded, after 
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spending over three months in camp 
without a letup. 

Came the 28th and the boys weighed 
in. But that afternoon, a heavy rain 
started falling and the off-again-on- 
again fight was postponed once more, 
this time for only twenty-four hours. 

“That’s just a breathing spell,” said 
Red, by now trained to such razor-edge 
fineness that he could shave his mana- 
ger just by brushing by him. 

In his dressing room before the battle, 
Red conferred with his spiritual adviser, 
Father Thomas Conroy, curate of St. 
Mary’s Church in Elizabeth, who attends 
most of his parishioner’s fights. 

“Father,” said Red, a troubled look 
on his face, “‘there’s something I want to 
ask you.” 

“Go ahead, Freddie,” said the priest. 

“If a fellow fouls me in a fight, what 
should I do?” asked Red. 

Father Conroy deliberated a moment, 
then replied: “Warn him not to do it 
again.” 

“And if he fouls me again, what shall 
I do?” 

“Fight him with his own methods,” 
said the priest. 


Surprise for Mr. Zivic 


The first round of the Zivic-Cochrane 
fight saw the rule book practically torn 
to shreds. There were more butts in 
that round than there are buts in a lame 
excuse. Zivic looked bewildered when 
he came to his corner. Cochrane seemed 
to do everything wrong but he was mak- 
ing the clever Zivic look as futile as a 
sigh in a gale. Freddie’s stance was 
copied from the leaning tower of Pisa. 
He seemed always on the verge of los- 
ing his balance and falling face forward. 
He threw punches awkwardly. But. 
round after round, he kept on top of 
Zivic, smothering his attack so com- 
pletely that the master of all the tricks 
of the trade couldn’t use any of them 
effectively. 

In the closing rounds, Zivic felt much 
like the victim of a confidence game 
when he discovered that the easy money 
he had bargained for is the kind they use 
on the stage. Lured by the prospects of 
picking up some easy money, he had 
walked into a self-baited trap. He 
hadn’t taken the bout seriously enough 
to train conscientiously for it. And, 
when the hour of reckoning came, he 
found he had traded his title for a measly 
$6,000. 

Red’s share was only $2,500, mere 
chicken feed as championship purses go, 
but by far the biggest sum Cochrane had 
ever collected for a fight. 

Cochrane gained some prestige in his 
first start as a world’s champion by 
beating Lew Jenkins, another world’s 
titleholder. Although he entered the 
ring a rank underdog, Red put Jenkins, 
the lightweight champion, to flight for 
10 rounds, flooring him no less than four 
times. Beating two world’s champions 
in succession was quite a feather in the 
Elizabeth boy’s brown derby. Old-tim- 
ers couldn’t remember when the feat 
had been accomplished before. 

Now that his long battle for recogni- 
tion has been won, Freddie feels much 
like he did that day on Bond Street, 
Elizabeth, when the rest of the gang had 
rushed off to spend their pickin’s, leav- 
ing the field to him. What’s left may 
not be big money but whatever it is, 
Frederick James Cochrane, the red- 
haired kid who wouldn’t quit, will make 
the most of it. Meantime, he’s teaching 
Uncle Sam’s sailors how to protect 
themselves in the clinches, as a member 
of Lieut. Commander Gene Tunney’s 
hand-picked boxing squad. He has the 
rating of chief boatswain’s mate besides 
being the world’s welterweight cham- 
pion. And both titles are so new he 
doesn’t know yet which of them he likes 


best. 
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Czechoslovakian, Polish, Dutch, French 
and Greek refugee children. 

This had its effect on her imagination. 
With such a complete mastery of foreign 
overtones, her birthplace—Paterson, 
New Jersey—began to seem an unexcit- 
ing place to hail from. She was soon 
telling all her schoolmates at Oakley 
Hall in Allendale, that she was born in 
St. Petersburg and that her mother, a 
Russian ballet dancer, married her fa- 
ther while he was stationed there. Actu- 
ally her father only got as far as 
Plymouth, England, where he served at 
the antisubmarine station and was deco- 
rated for bravery. She stopped telling 
the St. Petersburg story when she was 
told that by the time she arrived in the 
world the town was called Leningrad. 

At the age of eleven, Patricia made 
her stage debut in Jane Eyre with 
Katharine Hepburn. “I was much too 
young to appreciate it,” she recalls. She 
played Adele, the little girl with the 
French accent, and although the com- 
pany never got to Broadway, it toured 
six months from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. En route Pat received 
her first mash notes—duly opened and 
edited by her mother—from ardent prep- 
school admirers. At the end of the run, 
Miss Hepburn wrote one herself: “Dear 
Adele—When I am old and you are fa- 
mous, as you will be if you persevere, 
you can give me a job. Affectionately, 
Aunt Kate.” 

After Jane Eyre, school at Oakley 
Hall confined Patricia’s career to the 
soap operas and small parts in summer 
stock. One acting job she never gave 
up was trying to appear older than she 
was. Her efforts to seem adult before 
her time is linked with her desire to do 
character parts. She’s probably the only 
actress in the world who is in a desper- 
ate hurry to grow old. She wants to 
sink her teeth into something like The 
Little Foxes—the Bette Davis role. 
When she was fourteen she began 
spreading a rumor that she was twenty. 
Just when she was convinced people 
were beginning to believe her she came 
down with a case of chicken pox. 

At fifteen she graduated from Oakley 
Hall and last autumn was the youngest 
enrolled student taking Columbia Uni- 
versity extension courses. A veteran 
actress, she was beginning to despair of 
ever getting on Broadway. Like most 
girls who were almost professionally 
pretty babies, she takes her looks for 
granted and even blamed them at one 
time for blinding producers to the fact 
that she could act. Once she walked 
into Herman Shumlin’s office looking 


organizations of the 48 states responsi- 
ble for aiding aviation within their re- 
spective borders, but she might need to 
be introduced to you. 

Because she’s not the glamor girl pilot 
who struts around airports in white rid- 
ing breeches, low-cut silk shirtwaist and 
white helmet with goggles, but because 
she wears skirts and a lady’s hat and 
quietly steps into her government- 
owned Cessna cabin monoplane and 
takes off for faraway places without 
benefit of public-relations counsel, this 
conscientious public servant is entitled 
to a few well-deserved words of ap- 
probation. 

Blanche is a crash widow and the 
death of her husband, Dewey Noyes, in 
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for a job, didn’t get it, but evoked an 
admiring “My, what a pretty girl!” 
from the producer. She brooded over 
this for days. 

When Junior Miss was being cast she 
automatically tried out for the older 
sister. When she got the lead she was 
so thrilled she forgot for a whole week 
that, although the part undoubtedly 
would advance her career overnight, it 
would set back her hope of appearing 
grown up for another two years. She 
was complaining to her escort, one day, 
about a publicity story that set her age 
at the new all-time low of fourteen. 


“You feel terrible?” sighed the young 
man. “How do you think I feel? Every 
time they take a year off your age it 
adds ten to mine.” 

Patricia is actually in the Junior 
Miss stage herself—and still chunky 
enough to be sensitive about it. Adjec- 
tives have been showered on her for 
her performance, but what sixteen-year- 
old wouldn’t alternately wince and glow 
at praise for her magnificent portrayal 
of a “fat brat,’ or as one reviewer put 
it, “apple blossom time in puberty?” 
On the stage she is constantly hungry, 
is forever cramming down candy and 
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“Nothing of interest to report, sir, except that your watch has stopped” 


LEONARD DOVE 
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an airplane accident in 1935 in no way 
dampened her enthusiasm for aviation. 
She has the stuff the pioneers were made 
of. Dewey taught her to fly in the first 
year of their marriage in 1928 in Cleve- 
land and she has remained at the 
controls as her own pilot ever since. 
Testimony that she is no airport pilot 
stands in the aviation records of 1936 
when she and Mrs. Louise Thaden of 
Pittsburgh, now a devoted mother and 
housewife who still keeps her hand in at 
flying, won the Bendix Transcontinental 
Air Race from New York to Los Angeles 
against a field of famed male pilots and 
high-performance aircraft. Theirs was 
no puddle jumper, no ladies’ airplane, 
but a speedy Beechcraft which averaged 


183 miles per hour throughout the en- 
tire grinding race of 14 hours and did it 
with but one stop for fuel; that at 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Blanche shared equal honors with 
Louise in this race and to enter it she 
took leave of absence from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce where, the year be- 
fore, she was invited with a group of 
bona fide women pilots to inaugurate 
the air-marking campaign. These fliers, 
who can outsmart many men at the 
business of flying, were Phoebe Omlie 
of Memphis; Helen McCloskey and 
Helen Richey of Pittsburgh and Nancy 
Harkness of Boston. When the air- 
marking campaign came to a close the 
others returned to their previous com- 
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cake and eating meals that her! 
Lois insists would nourish a 1} 
family of five. Offstage she lives | 
and an occasional apple. 
She lost eight pounds during ft] 
two weeks of rehearsal and Mos} 
kiddingly told her that if she didr | 
reducing she’d be out of a job. Tj, 
no effect, so he altered her costu 
made her wear double skirts and 
sweaters—to keep her completely 
less until the last act. Then she. 
in wearing Judy’s first evening ;: 
a moment of theatrical triu n 
which any actress would give a. 
pay. The “Ah” that invariably ¢ 
from the audience is sweeter to f 
than the earlier sniffles she coaxe, 
when she rocks her doll to sleep, | 
With Patricia in Junior Miss 
other Hepburn protégée from Tk 
adelphia Story, her good friend | 
Lonergan, who plays Judy’s ex 
side-kick, Fuffy Adams. La Lé) 
is only thirteen, but a veteran y| 
been out to Hollywood and be 
knows all the tricks of the cra 
watch the two youngsters try 1 
scenes from each other is a ca 
Already there are unmistakab 
of approaching stardom. Moss F | 
declared flatly that Pat can ha 
ad lib. emergency with the ease «| 
Fontanne. She has never fluffe| 
in her whole career. She lear) 
part, sixty full sides, before ¢| 
else in the cast had put down hij ig, 
But even more important, from » 
office point of view, is the line «| 
graph hunters which is daily inj 
outside the Lyceum stage door.) 
dier on leave has called her u 
times. In Boston a stage-stri) 
gave her an embossed scrapbo 
all her clippings pasted up to ¢ 
There have been the usue 
offers, but so far Pat has tu 
all down. She insists—althou 
know-it-alls don’t believe her- 
won’t go to Hollywood. Not fe) 
while anyway. She honestly ‘| 
be a great actress and she thi 
best place to learn is on the stay 
only movie offer she might ac 
is a one-picture job to do Juni 
This is prompted by the fear || 
mixed with satisfaction) that sli 
grow the part. 
Katharine Hepburn isn’t old’ 
Peardon is on her way to being) 
—fast. As her father—the lil 
commander—wired his buddie/n®- 
OPM defense train the morni) 
the premiére of Junior Miss: : ’ 
MET THE CRITICS AND THEY ARE 


mercial flying connections, bu 
stayed on and has been there € 
attached to the Airways Er) 
Division of the C.A.A. 

Blanche is very proud of | 
mercial pilot’s certificate, I | 
(Used to call them transpo 
which denoted skill and exper) 
still does under the new tern’) 
It means that she was the 654(/ 












highest grade. Large as the Aum 
seemed then, it is insignificant mp 
with the huge pilot list on tl * 
today. Further, it means the’ 

has high seniority as a pilot’ 
for-all category where we he* 
pretty good men pilots too. : 













































ld not move abruptly for fear 
1@ the rhythm of their stride. 
come-on,” Anson yelled, tim- 
s to fit in with the rhythm of 
hing. “He’s running there to 


Illy, running at a long angle, 
ted up out of the ditch and onto 
i country road again. The little 
the ditch faded abruptly and 
not see him again during the 
t even the half mile of running 
ad tired his own men, Anson 
elt as though some responsi- 
passed to himself. Pain, com- 
‘now on the uneven land, 
is mind. 
four miles now and all of them 
rt. Anson remembered sud- 
he had quit in their previous 
‘day, running had not seemed 
_ Today it seemed to have 
| meaning. Coming into the 
and toward the end of their 
id wind, Anson had a curious 
wholeness or fitness. It wasn’t 
anything resembling pleasure. 
now was too painful. It was 
the and the others, but espe- 
self, were doing seemed some- 
priate. They were young and 
d sometimes brave and they 
ig freely of all these qualities, 
em out like water, to win at a 
st people found too absurd or 
e—to outrun other young men 
ad on a cold day. 
Anson supposed that what 
painting could be to the minds 
e people, running had been to 
ies that day—the rhythm, the 
‘the singleness of effort. He 
of the race without thinking of 


ow he ran alone or seemed to 
Off, across the flat prairie 
e away, he could see the bulk 
dium, caught and made bright 
h of sun that had’ broken 
1e torn clouds. It came to him 
ye and new sensation that he 
ig to win. He had never won a 
mow he seemed to have out- 
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run his field. And then he heard the 
other runner, one in a scarlet shirt, near 
him. Their steps, their breathing had 
unconsciously become so synchronized 
that Anson had not known anyone else 
still ran with him. The scarlet jersey 
came slowly to Anson’s shoulder and 
even more slowly went ahead. The ex- 
hilaration was suddenly gone from An- 
son; the thought of this last, petty 
victory became something fleeting and 
hard to achieve. 

He thought, quite suddenly, of quit- 
ting again, had even begun to rationalize 
the race into something trivial. Later, 
he would wonder if all men always had 
a tendency to quit. The point was not 
that the tendency was there, but that it 
was possible to overcome it. 

He stayed with scarlet shirt, though. 
If the exhilaration was part of his life 
at the moment, the pain was, too, and 
the need to try to win, to live this par- 
ticular kind of life and effort to the full. 
Anson even realized obscurely that if he 
himself quit, scarlet shirt’s own victory 
would be empty. Glancing back, he saw 
they had outdistanced their field by 
almost two hundred yards. 

Suddenly the stadium was over them 
and the pain had begun to blind them. 
The big doors in the end of the stadium 
were still swung wide, the scattering of 
people to either side of them. The open 
doors seemed to frame some kind of 
glory, were mysterious and beckoning 
like a woman. 

Then a car was driving alongside An- 
son and the boy in the scarlet shirt, and 
somebody in the car was yelling that the 
finish was to be around the stadium and 
on the outside, as the second half had 
already begun inside. Later, looking 
back, Anson would be shocked at how 
his own spirit had flagged and failed. He 
had not known that applause, the spec- 
tacle of people watching, could have 
come to mean so much over the years 
of a runner’s asceticism. 

What he knew now was that the weari- 
ness had grown terrible and that scarlet 
shirt was moving slowly ahead of him. 
Way off, hazed by pain, they could both 
see men standing near a strung tape. 








| 





‘'t that a lovely fire, dear? Dam’ shame we haven't got a'fireplace!” 


SALO ROTH 








Anger at himself came up in Anson and 
mingled with the anger at the nameless 
people who would take away this last 
chance to run before Helen and a crowd. 

Always, Anson would remember his 
anger at himself for starting to quit when 
he found that they were not going to 
finish in the stadium. And the other 
anger that they had taken even this last 
small glory away from him. But now 
there was only the anger, undelineated 
in his hand, and the adrenalin it had en- 
gendered in his blood. Their legs were 
like wood now, heavy and unpliant, and 
they had both begun to go blind in the 
last, long stumble toward the tape. An- 
son never knew until later that just 
his own dark striving to stay on his feet 
and finish had been enough to carry 
him past the other boy. It was almost 
ridiculous that he could hear the tiny 
click of the stop watches as something 
light seemed to constrict, then broke, on 
one shoulder. 

He supposed, rather oddly, that it 
would be appropriate to fall, but the an- 
ger wouldn’t let him do that, either. He 
kept his feet and stood, straddle-legged, 
watching enough of his own men come 
in before other scarlet jerseys to win 
the race. A sophomore assistant mana- 
ger came to him and made him begin to 
walk. 

Morrison came toward them nodding. 
“Very nice,’ he said in his absent way. 

“Tf you tell me how slow the time 
was,” Anson gasped, “I will heave some- 
thing at you.” 

“Well, it was pretty slow going in this 
weather,” Morrison said, and moved 
away, with mock haste. 


(eRe sat on the running board of a 
car and let the assistant manager 
help him get into a woolen jumper. He 
heard the door on the other side of the 
car open and someone walk around the 
car. Then he was staring, in something 
like amazement, at Helen. It was amaze- 
ment, he finally realized. Pain had been 
a catharsis at the end of the race. He 
had not thought that anything could 
make him forget about her. 

“Well, Anson,” she said, “you just 
did make it, didn’t you?” 

“It was pretty tough,” he said, be- 
tween the gasping, the still long breaths. 
‘It was kind of distracting to have to 
change our course at the end.” He won- 
dered that in weariness he could still 
tell half-lies. 

She looked at him curiously. “They 
announced in the stadium that the finish 
would be outside. So I came out.” 

“Very good of you,” he said, and tried 
to smile. 

“Did you hear me yelling with the 
rest?” 

He had heard nothing but the rushing 
of his own anger and the click of the 
watches. But he grinned inwardly and 
kept to a convention he had learned only 
recently. “You probably pulled me to- 
gether there right at the end,” he said, 
nodding. He liked her a great deal and 
that she had helped him by her presence 
was what was supposed to have hap- 
pened conventionally. Whether she had 
or not made no difference in the way he 
felt about her. But it would make her 
feel good to think she had. She had 
been more sophisticated than he, Anson 
thought, but now she no longer was. He 
grinned as best he could, getting awk- 
wardly to his feet in the heavy jumper. 

“Look, friend,” he said, “how’s for 
driving me to the locker room. And after 
the game, why, maybe we could tie one 
on?” 

“Why, Anson,” she said. “How you 
do talk!” 
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E WILL win this war for free- 

dom and the rule of right in 

human affairs. We shall suffer 
losses, severe losses, and we shall endure 
sacrifices. There is no escape from 
suffering. What London took, Pearl 
Harbor and Manila have had to en- 
dure. Before the tale is fully told other 
American communities may have to 
withstand the insane fury of bombing 
from the air. 

But whatever the losses inflicted 
upon us, whatever sacrifices we must 
make in the inevitable struggle, we shall 
march on to victory. 

Of our eventual triumph no one, not 
even the Japanese, can be doubtful. 
Physical might and moral advantage are 
on our side. 

Meanwhile, we shall do well to go 
about our appointed tasks with courage, 
cheer and common sense. 

Our enemies will attack, are attack- 
ing now, our civilian morale as well as 
our military and naval forces. Resist! 
When someone whimpers bad news, 
demand to know the sources of the in- 
formation. 

It is part of the Nazi technique, 
adopted by the Japanese, to circulate 


such lies that, if believed, might weaken 
the fighting spirit of their adversaries. 
One of the familiar varieties of false- 
hood is to exaggerate losses. The 
Germans have claimed to have sunk 
tonnage greater than the entire British 
navy and merchant fleet again and again 
during the war. The Japanese and their 
German and Italian allies are now in- 
venting and broadcasting similar lies 
concerning American losses. 

Waste no time over such nonsense. 
We have duties to perform, difficult 
duties that call for all our skills and cour- 
age and resources, spiritual as well as 
material. 

We will win but we are not fighting 
a cheap war and we cannot expect a 
cheap victory. 

We must fight with what we have and 
all that we have. We cannot afford to 
lose time or spirit in listening to disheart- 
ening rumors or malicious gossip de- 
signed to frustrate our fighting energies. 
Let’s keep our eyes fastened on the vic- 
tory that must be won and forget utterly 
the chatterers and gossips who, malevo- 
lently, or because they are fools, seek 
to weaken our morale by distributing 
enemy propaganda. 





FIFTEEN TO NOTHING 


HE inventor of new machines or compounds, the ir | 

old processes or formulas, has traditionally been he} 
esteem in the United States and has had the protec 
patent laws enacted under Art. 1, Sec. 8, Subd. 8 of th) 
Constitution. We’re somewhat worried by a change th} 
to have come over the Supreme Court in the last few; 
attitude toward patents. In 1934 the Court stated: 




















































A patent regularly issued ... is presumed to be valid ur 
sumption has been overcome by convincing evidence of er) 
otherwise an infringer who assails the validity of a patent / 
face bears a heavy burden of persuasion, and fails unless j 
has more than a dubious preponderance. 


We can think of no general patent rule that coul | 
than this. This rule, however, appears to have diec 
since 1934. 

Nowadays, the Supreme Court holds that it is not 
improve or rearrange old processes or tools, no nj} 
laborious or costly the research which goes into such ¢ 
ment. In the phrase of Mr. Justice Douglas, there 
“flash of creative genius” to make a patent valid. 
‘The court is evidently afraid that by being too 
patents it will foster monopoly, contrary to the spirit ¢ 
man Anti-Trust Act and related statutes. 

With all due respect to the Supreme Court, this fea) 
founded tous. The object of patent laws is, precisely 
national prosperity by encouraging inventions ani 
ments. The best way to encourage these things is 
the inventors and improvers enough time and leew: 
profits on the products of their work. The easiest wa 
age these questers and experimenters is to assure 
law will keep them from any reward by throwing 
their labor immediately into the public domain. 

In the last four years, the Supreme Court has eni 
patent cases, and held the patents invalid in all 15. 

We hope we’re mistaken; but on the face of this 
looks to us as if the United States Supreme Court is 
to the notion that this country is hitting the sunset tra 
is to be no further progress for us, and that we’d be 
fast as we can into the paralysis that is collectivism. 


STORY OF A GREAT L. 


E SURRENDER herewith to an impulse whi 

with us for months. It is an impulse to raise 
cheer v-e know how to raise for a current novel. The 
A. J. Cronin’s The Keys of the Kingdom (Little, Bj 
Boston, 1941, 344 pp., $2.50). 

We read the book when it first came out. Most 
into and out of one’s mind like.a show, a movie or: 
This one stays with us; we can’t get it out of our tli 
don’t want to. 

As more than a half-million American readers } 
time, the book is the fictionalized biography of a hu 
priest, who started in Scotland, studied in Spain, did 
work in China, and came back to round out his days 
heath. 

He was the salt of the earth, this Rev. Fr. Frano! 
the hero of Dr. Cronin’s book; and the book itself! 
testimonial we have ever seen to the power and 
simple personal kindliness and common decency. 

Fr. Chisholm was no theologian, no church peliti 
along beautifully, for instance, in one of the most 1) 
of the story, with a Methodist missionary—who 
grand soul. Between them they showed the Chis! 
neighborhood that this Christianity was in essence : 
and constructive. Fr. Chisholm lived a tremend} ! 


+ 


did justice, faved mercy, and walked humbly with h’} 0 

In this writer’s opinion, they don’t come any fi tf 
book—which, incidentally, is as furiously dramati} 
yarn or a first-class Western. And, without trying t 


creed, it may be that, if you are looking for a sustaay i 


has the answer for you. 
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How you can catch cold—and what to do about it 
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NOTE HOW LISTERINE GARGLE REDUCED GERMS 


The two drawings illustrate 
height of range in germ 
reductions on mouth and 
throat surfaces in test cases 
before and after gargling 
Listerine Antiseptic. Fif- 
teen minutes after gar- 
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iD or Sore THroat Gargle LISTERINE-QUICK! 


| 
| 
: prompt and easy precaution, frequently re- ondary invaders” which may set up infection when ... to pack it when you travel ... to gargle with 


fp aay head off the trouble entirely or lessen the body resistance is lowered for any reason (see panel it often and thoroughly at the first hint of trouble? 
My of the infection if it does develo arefully above). In the opinion of many leading medical . 

i p. Carefully ) : P ny & LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
iditted clinical tests during the past 10 years men these ‘‘secondary invaders’’ are the ones that 






1 these amazing results: so often complicate a cold... make it troublesome 


_, result in the distressing symptoms you know all 





WATCH YOUR THROAT 


Wy 
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regular, twice-a-day users of Listerine 


ptic had fewer colds, milder colds, colds where illness often starts 


too well. 


ti 
shrter duration, than non-users, and fewer Actual tests showed bacterial reductions on the LISTERINE THROAT LIGHT 
; i; roats due to colds in many Cases. mouth and throat surfaces ranging to 96.7%, even 15 

minutes after the Listerine Antiseptic gargle ... up 


fq naturally want to know why this is so. 


poere that it is because Listerine reaches way 
m the throat to kill literally millions of the 
ning bacteria known to doctors as the “‘sec- 
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keep Listerine Antiseptic handy in home and office ED: LLUMARATOR 
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1 JANUARY 17, 194 2 IN KEEPING with the popular trend, losing every game by a substantial saying: “Keep it flying.” Late 
this department herewith sets down a margin of forty points orso. For some reached the ages of tweniea| 
policy. We are not quite sure what weeks this had us worried but we've presented similar flags, made, 
SHORT STORIES this means and concede that we’re just received the Crichton High own hands, to Mr. Jacobs 
very likely to slip up now and then, School’s publication, The Inquirer. brothers, saying simply, "Ke 
DONALD HOUGH having forgotten what our policy is Therein we read: “An unusual thing flying.” And Mr. Jacobson rep | 
My Life is a Dull Thing. The not-so- and remaining alertly reactive to the about the local football season was  they’re still flying. It’s comfo | 
| simple pleasures of youth. Page 13 latest events. However, we shall not that eight of the first eleven on the not at all remarkable that the | 
: be solemn. Nor shall we go expert on first team had never even seen a foot- will be. We’re absolutely sur | 
, ou. Moreover, we shall either dis- ball game of any kind until this year. a few things; and that’s one 
GORDON MacCREAGH eee rumors or run them down, ex- This was a considerable handicap.” When we think of hands like | 
i A Stone in a Sling. Modern Goliath posing them for what they are. For like Mussolini’s, like Hirohit 
meets modern David. Page 16 example, we had a nice sane talk with AND reverting to that O’Crown-La ing down those flags we fin’ | 
| Mr. Horace A. Crampe of Washing- Guardia item for a moment we hear foolishly smiling. They'll || 
WILLIAM MacHARG ton, D.C., about air-raid alarms. We from Mrs. H. H. Ripplye of (it looks long after those three crimi| 
4 A : had been told that Washington’s first like Powdernose) Montana, that one have faded into mobster hist 
Murder Trap. Detective O'Malley, warning siren was an elderly fire wa- _— of her neighbors, awakened from her _—_ with Baby Face Nelson, John'| 
as skeptical as ever. Page 21 hoo which, when touched off for the afternoon nap by a group of shouting and Legs Diamond. 
, first time after the Japs double-crossed children, drove them away shouting: 
THE SHORT SHORT STORY us, refused to wail louder than an “Shut up, you brats. Do you want ise 
The Sheriff Takes a Ride, by Rich- asthmatic whisper and, in addition, bring down those Jap bombers on us: 
Sonor ras aon that two very angry swallows flew out You’ve probably heard a lot of such 
ard English. Page 22 of it, making much more noise than yarns. We shall add no more to them. 
the siren. This is not true. The elderly We don’t think they’re funny too. 
_ SERIAL STORIES fire alarm backfired, blowing a fuse 
> 2 - eae and caused a near-by horse to run FOR the professional moralists, the 
ERNEST HAYCOX away, bowling over a woman who for- days to come are going to be disturb- 
Alder Gulch. The eighth of ten parts. tunately was not seriously damaged. ing. We’re advised by Mr. William G. 
f Page 20 But there were no swallows. They Clugston of Topeka, Kansas, that 
* were hardy English sparrows. And the town of Parsons, the home of the 
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ANY WEEK 


they were not frightened nor even seri- 
ously perturbed—being English. 





BY THIS time New York City will 
have done something loud about air- 
raid sirens. We are advised however 
by Mr. Frank L. O’Crown of Brooklyn 
that the expense of sirens would be 
wholly unnecessary and unwarranted 
extravagance were it not that Mayor 
La Guardia’s job as boss of Civilian 
Defense for the whole country makes 
it necessary for him to be absent from 
the city occasionally. Mr. La Guardia, 
thinks Mr. O’Crown, can outshout a 
complete symphony orchestra of sirens 
and outroar a fleet of sixteen-inch 
guns. “In fact,” adds he, “whole states 
take to the dugouts and go into a com- 
plete blackout as he wooshes hither 
and yon. What I mean is that Fiorella 
is a human air raid and if you don’t 
believe it ask Tammany Hall.” 


ADMITTEDLY we’re a bit belated 
with this item but it’s mildly cheerful 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 


Honorable Clyde M. Reed, has already 
broken out with “a palatial gambling 
hell and speak-easy.” We learn from 
other correspondents that drinking, 
gaming and associated wild life are 
flourishing with more than customary 
vigor in our dry states and hitherto 
sinless communities. We can’t go into 
the rather dreadful situation in detail 
but give you, as an example of what’s 
going on, a line or two from Mr. Joseph 
C. Roherer of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Roherer’s business took him into 
a small town which, to his amazement, 
had abandoned its erstwhile dull recti- 
tude and was flourishing with a variety 
of fleshpots and wide-open sinks of 
iniquity. Mr. Roherer spoke to a 
clergyman, a friend. “These things al- 
ways come with war,” said the good 
man tolerantly. “War and sin walk 
hand in hand. But this is a holy war 
and who am I to condemn what it 
brings.” Mr. Roherer gave him quite an 
argument—for argument’s sake only. 
Finally the clergyman admitted: “No, 
I would not say that the sin that walks 
hand in hand with a holy war is a holy 
sin. I’m just trying to be tolerant.” 


WE HAVE a note from one of our 
associates on the staff of this maga- 
zine, Mr. F. A. Jacobson. We don’t 
think that Adolf Hitler will see it, and 
that’s too bad. We think that he 
should—and so should his poor boot- 
black Mussolini and his hop-head 
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AND from West Palm — 
receive an addition to the 
what unusual names whic 
lished in this department # 
back. Mr. Albert C. Fordhé| 
us that he has helped indu! 
United States Army a lar 
colored boy (weight two ht 
two) named Precious Pic’ 
from Fort Worth, Texaa 
fied by Mr. Binyon Dim 
brawny black boy gave the 
sergeant the name of Se ry 
the Second. “What’s yourr 
demanded the sergeant. “I 
de duration,” was the reply 


WE CAME upon this ad 

mingham (Michigan) { 
“Twenty-five dollars, a gi 
and no prosecution for thi i 
stole the dinner bell from: 
daylight. Because this thi! x 
courage than our present) li 
this offer is made.—Fentoi Mla 
Woodward Avenue.” im 
AFTER a notably unsucc fil 
near Spokane, Washingto! 4 | 
man arose, paid his check is 
the proprietor: “If the Ja) ev 
ture this town, I hope t “ 
your place for something t at. 

serve the right. Gow aj 

We heard of that from Mill 
enshall who, incidentally’ mi mpl 
Chinese houseboy. Recent [hel 











4 Page 28 and therefore in order. There’s a town stooges, the Jap generals. It will give boy, named, oddly enoug 5! 
in West Virginia named Crichton. It them the hint they so badly need be- very downcast. Mr. Corke: jal! 
OUR FIGH gets its name from the family of an- cause Mr. Jacobson’s recollection of to cheer him up, assuring) 2 th 
4 TING MEN Page 48 other of our associates, Kyle Crichton. his mother, Kate Everett Poor Jacob- Japanese would be dealt y 1if 
e It’s a coal town and the Crichton’s are son, is a story that they don’t know. permanent manner. “THis 
coal operators there. So you get the Maybe they wouldn’t understand it fear,” said Sing. “Too bam 
_ FRELING FOSTER idea. Our point however is that Crich- either. About forty years ago Mr. should have to share the ¢ 
; : ton High School played a completely Jacobson’s mother made an American 
; Keep Up with the World. Page 6 unvictorious football schedule last fall, flag, six by nine, and gave it to him DOES seem a shame.... | 
¢ - 
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Is your life insurance program up to date? Is it 
doing all the many things it can and should do for 


you? Are you taking full advantage of both the 


6?= 


I HOW SHOULD YOU LEAVE your 
life insurance money to your beneficiary? Most 
policies of $1,000 or more give you the choice of 
four different methods. If you discuss them with 
your agent and decide on the plan best for you, he'll 
arrange to have it put into your policy. 


Koy > 0 2 IS YOUR BENEFICIARY provi- 


sion up to date? Have you unknowingly disinher- 
ited possible future children? Should you appoint 
a new beneficiary or name a “‘contingent”’ (second- 
ary) beneficiary? Your agent will gladly make the 
arrangements. 


aca eecoF 3 DOES SOCIAL SECURITY affect 
your life insurance planning? Perhaps you’d like 
your agent to show you how to estimate the benefits 
you and your family can expect to receive under the 
present Social Security Act; how these benefits can 
be tied in more effectively with your life insurance. 


o 


4,” @i 
necessitated a change in your life insurance pro- 
gram? Your agent may be able to help you work 
things out. Possibly a different method of paying 
premiums, a policy loan, or a change to lower- 


4 HAS A FINANCIAL SETBACK 


premium insurance would be the best solution. 


5 HAVE YOU A CLEAR PICTURE 





what your insurance will provide for your wife, ex- 
pressed in terms of monthly income for various periods? 


ih DO YOU KNOW WHAT KIND of 





policy is best suited to your needs and means? Your 


= 


agent can explain the many types of life insurance 


RUDENTIAL oe 


H = WAS THE 
} INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA \ Berns 


GIBRALTAR 
NEW JERSEY 






HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, 


: WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE 


n how many of these UL Important Way 


CAN THIS MAN HELP YOU ? 








—— 


knowledge and experience of your life insurance 
agent? There are several useful services he can 


perform for you—and here are a few of them: 





policies available, and help you choose the one best 
fitted to your particular circumstances. 


Te) 
iv] 
ray ih 7 
[sol TT HAVE YOUR CIRCUMSTANCES 


changed since you took out your last policy or last 
reviewed your program? A new home, a new child, 
a new job, or children now earning—any such change 
will often affect a man’s life insurance program— 
as your agent can tell you. 


Rte 8 WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS for 


retirement? Do you know what values your policies 
will give you at retirement age? Here, too, perhaps 
your agent can serve. 


© ° 
i 
= i, Oe 9 ARE THE LIFE INSURANCE 


holdings in your family properly distributed among 
family members? Is a larger proportion on the 
wage-earner’s lite desirable? 


<—<_> 10 HAVE YOU A“LAPSED” policy 


that might be put back in force? Your agent can 
tell you if it can be reinstated, and if it’s to your 
advantage to do so. 


ll DO YOU HAVE PROPER knowl- 
edge of the benefits and provisions in your present 
policies? Do you know what options you have, and 
what they mean to you? Have you ever given your 
life insurance agent a good opportunity to review 
your policy provisions with you? 


If you feel your life insurance agent can be of 
help to you in any of these 11 ways, why not call 
him in? He knows the better he serves you, the 


better you will appreciate your life insurance. 


Tune In! Hear the 


PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 


Ske vour 


Sunday Afternoon, CBS Network 


The world’s greatest music—old and new—brought to 
you in a glorious, all-request radio program starring 
lovely Gladys Swarthout, Deems Taylor, Ross Graham, 
and Al Goodman’s famous orchestra and chorus. 
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the finest possible shoes at the 
price. Loyalty to this policy, through 
bad, has built the largest fine shoe 
world. Siyle MSiTAIEa left, THE 
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By Freling Foster 
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|the attic goes the glistening new luggage 


! shopped for with such excitement. 


lc a AR —_—- 
















fnto the desk go the timetables and travel 
5, ey had been memorizing so long. 

se trying hard to be brave about this sudden 
J \ plans. The four glorious weeks vacation 
Pen pinching for so happily must be post- 
robably for five more years. It takes a long 
ave the money that an auto accident can 
fin a few seconds. 


ae 
; 


W they had been protected with automobile 
>, they'd be packing now instead of masking 
miment behind dry, trembling lips. Insur- 
; ld have paid the accident bills. Their little 
J 





hecount wouldn’t have been taken away. 


ef 


late now to dream about what might have 
it it’s not too late for you to act to make 
‘ppening impossible. 


A Surprisingly Low-Cost Way 
to Protect Against Tragedy 


explained by G. J. Mecherle 


Pounder and Chairman of the Board 





fel, . 
bile Imsurance should not be expensive. 
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It should be so reasonable in cost that every family 
can benefit from its protection. 

“We founded State farm Mutual Automobile In- 
surance Company with this thought in mind. And 
because we started with a sound plan which effected 
many operating economies, we have been able to 
offer car drivers broader protection and better sery- 
ice... and at the same time save our policyholders 
more than $50,000,000 in the cost of their auto 
insurance during the last 20 years. 

State Farm Mutual has become the largest auto- 
mobile 
a million drivers have insured their cars the State 


casualty company in the world. More than 


Farm Mutual way. 

‘A typical economy which State Farm Mutual 
pioneered renews the policy from year to year. So 
long as the risk remains the same, we do not issue 
a new policy. You pay the acquisition cost of your 
policy once in a lifetime instead of once a year. 

“We do business today in 40 states through 7,000 
licensed representatives. One of these men will be 
glad to explain the details of our friendly, eco- 
nomical service. 

“Whether your 
company, or whether you carry no auto insurance, 
you should get the facets about State larm’s More 
Protection for Your Money Plan, Just mi 1il the coupon, 


car is now insured another 


I guess well just have to wait another 5 years’ 


STATE FARM 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Hb nois 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 








MODERN COLLISION INSURANCE PLAN, State Farm 
Mutual’s 80% Collision Plan is the most popular plan in America. 
Full details in new booklet. Mail coupon. Booklet also covers State 
Farm’s Emergency Road Service Plan, Medical Payment Plan, 


Free Travel Service, and making a 3-Way Saving in Car Financing. 


ee ee ee ee TIM 
| FREE to Drivers—New Informative Booklet yy | 
Mr. G. . Mecherle “ | 
: State Faem Insurance Companies é = | 
Bloomington, [linois a 
| Please send me your new booklet pre- ( ne ey | 
senting basic facts about automobile 
aitnas. 1 undacstand: thi eaninatwlll ‘ae ar. | 
| not obligate me in any way ae NJ : 
| NESSTEE «Sey ae e sce edn tale, ciate oi2 
| {dress wnat or 2 ole sistent Seeierb neat a od | 
| CYS saskten.svies eRe .« Stat | 
RRR SE SES . SRnReE Sal ris in mf nl Dn Sl a =| 
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Swift's Premium Tender Frankfurts, boiled onions, buttered 
green beans, lemon gelatine mold with shredded cabbage. 


Ynve you Caed lie new ba “ger DINNE Rscge? 


... cuts of beef and pork so juicy and tender, 






“Grand for Sunday 


you’d relish them in any form. Carefully 3 12 
blended, deftly seasoned, these better-fla- night SUPPEr: £ 
vored meats give Premium Frankfurts a qual- AAYS 
hn brdhnc’s fae a for a king! MRS. PAUL 

MA7 
oom inenpple  WHITEMAN 


FC _ All thesavory, flavorful meat juices 
are retained, yet the skins are so delicately 
tender, they cut at the touch of your fork! An 
exclusive Swift process (patent pending) that 
leaves no trace of the pineapple flavor. 


Smoked over pragnand bea 
worn fires until each Premium Frank- 
furt is filled with spicy, appetizing aroma; rich, 
juicy, “done to a turn.’”’ Simmer 5 to 8 minutes. 


@ A celebrated 
hostess, Mrs. 
Whiteman likes to 
have congenial friends in for Sunday 
night suppers. One of her favorite 
menus calls for Swift’s Premium 
Tender Frankfurts. 


every, 40h bank 


Eee 


IN 2 SIZES — Swifti Premium Label om 







STANDARD SIZE 
NEW DINNER SIZE 


Spic-and-span kitchens throughout the country also make many “SWIFT'S PREMIUM” 

Table-Ready meats... Meat Loaf... Braunschweiger... Lunch Meat... Lunar Loaf 

++-Bologna...Leona... Liver Cheese... Pot Roast of Beef... Ham, Delicatessen 
Style. Look for the “SWIFT'S PREMIUM” seal of quality! 


Yd Co, | 
.. shin so lender tl \ 
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WAY back in the days of peace and 
security, the General Headquar- 
ters Air Force was formed at 

Langley Field, Virginia. Its command- 
ing officer, Major General Frank M. 
Andrews, was a hard-driving, fast-flying 
boss (did his own piloting) who had but 
one mission for his boys: “Fly, Bomb 
and Shoot.” They were relieved of prac- 
tically every other job that has tied so 
many flying officers to earth. General 
Andrews laid particular emphasis on the 
work to be done by his new Boeing four- 
engined “Flying Fortresses.” He cre- 
ated permanent crews for each; none of 
this shifting around from day to day. As 
a result, the pilot in command knew the 
capabilities of his copilot, navigator, 
bombardier, radio operator and gunners 
as a quarterback knows his backfield and 
line. It was a little group but it was the 
best in the world. 

Bomber command pilots like Bob 
Olds, Hal George, Caleb Haynes, Vince 
Melloy, Harold Beaton, Alva Harvey, 
Eddie McReynolds, Neil Harding, Archie 
Smith, Cornelius Cousland and many 
more flew and bombed and shot or 
years and reached a high state of per- 
fection. 

That is why those of us closely fa- 
miliar with their accomplishments wish 
they could be assigned to take a forma- 
tion of Boeing B-17 and Consolidated 
B-24 four-engined bombers and light out 
for Japan. We’d gamble our all that 
they’d wreak more havoc than any of the 
best Japanese earthquakes. But these 
officers, having personally worked out 
the problem, are needed back here to 
tell the youngsters how it shall be done. 
There is no substitute for their experi- 
ence. But with the benefit of their train- 
ing and leadership, the kids can’t miss. 

And what about General Andrews? 
He’s just in entire command of the 
Panama and Caribbean defenses. He is 
a great authority on air power. 


Early Flying Fortress crews—this is one—learned all th 
answers. They're invaluable in training today’s youngste 





























i fs airliners are delayey 
ing or en route, the pul 
life very unpleasant for pi 
esses, operations officers anojher 
behind the ticket counters. [he 9 
lic’s side of the case is that 1\¥ at 
a hurry. The airline’s side issife 
on this point there are noi jams 
left in the business. Examp)! 
The ship was loaded with} pas 
gers, mail and express and | is a 
to depart. The dispatcher Be i 
the ship and asked everyonito !@ 
and take another plane, whiv| had} 
landed. The mail and baggags 
loaded and transferred to ther hers 
When it finally got away it wh 30! 
utes late. One important | Se 
who had but a 15-minute ‘arg 
make a connection 250 mjs ai 
missed his connection. He i ied 
complaint right up to the fdlre 
ernment. The airline’s answ : 
the ship originally intended f the 
was then two hours over its#ghtt 
limitation on its engines anvfhey: 
to be given a top overhaul.) ne f 
lic didn’t hear about this injmal! 
Neither did it read in the °| er 
the airliner crashed with | pas 
gers, due to engine trouble. |ecaut 


didn’t. , 
poe first few days of thal z : 
harassing ones to the ney d 
idly expanding Army Air Fv ‘es 
War Department at Washi/fon 
serve officers were reportins Or 4 
duty. Eight to ten persons wy} ct! 

into small offices. Orders ' \fe 
and then countermanded. jlep 
rang continuously and peop) wet 
ning around, yelling. Fine|h 
Force officer, tired of it all] 
the telephone on its next c:/2 
loud voice said: 
“Division of Hysteria anc #0 
Good afternoon.” 











the best of 
€ in this big, 1942 Nash 
ie lowest-price field! 


'S to gladden your heart—a way 
your way” through the new 
y enjoy it. 

lis big, handsome Nash out on 
and see how it’s done. 


kK off those measured miles— 
gallon of gas .. . at the rate of 
€s on a tankful! 


*s—but you haven’t seen any- 
is big Nash scampers through 
| All-American half-back going 
into action. Rides the curves 
like a locomotive. Streaks over 
winter ruts as serenely as a 
gull clipping the waves. 

While there you sit— your 
hands barely moving on the 
wheel—enjoying the fresh May 
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warmth of a Nash Conditioned Air System. 


Everything you see and feel 
tells you it’s a new kind of car. 
New in its welded unit body- 
and-frame. New, with its Two- 
way Roller Steering. New, with 
a“Sedan Sleeper” Bed for trips. 

Here’s everything you ever 
hoped to see in an automobile 
—in a low-price Nash! Built 


“This New Kind of Can Goes 11 
| 25 to 30 Miles on a 


AT HIGHWAY SPEED! 


a 


i 


q 





IMPORTANT! You can still buy a 
Nash for only one-third down, bal- | 
ance in 18 months—your present car | 
may cover, or will apply at full trade- | 
in value, on the down payment. 


CAR ILLUSTRATED IS THE NASH AMBASSADOR ¢‘600''—IN THE LOWEST-PRICE FIELD 














years, as only a Nash can do. 





Because of rising costs and 
uncertainty about the future, 
choosing the right new car is 
mighty important. Make it a 
good one. Make it a Nash, the 


best investment on the road. 


Fast as a polo pony 
in Pickup, Steering ; 





Smooth sailing on 4- 


See your Nash dealer today and go for a 
Wheel Coil Springs! - 


“Conditioned Air” ride, in this new kind of car. 
to serve you, 


and save you money throughout the coming 


3 GREAT SERIES—-15 BRILLIANT MODELS 


In addition to the amazing new Nash “600”, the fa- 


mous Nash Ambassador Sixes and 
brilliant 


% 





erformers than ever. New engine develop- 
ment! Still priced in the low- and medium-price fields! 
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Kights are more 





THREE NEW SERIES 


OF FINE MOTOR CARS 
Sixes and Eights 






~ 
SPECIFICATIONS 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE 


How old should 
a youngster be before 


he gets a Portable? 


Most modern parents realize that there is no more valu- 

able educational tool than a Portable Typewriter. 
But you may wonder just what is the best age for a 

youngster to get his Portable. You will find the an- 


swer below. 





1. Should he be a high school freshman? Adolescence is the age when 
homework becomes drudgery and studies a bore. Whether your boy or girl 
will take this critical period in stride . . . start driving toward a worthwhile 
goal—may well hinge on whether he or she has a Portable. The greater 
speed and ease of typing free a youngster’s mind for thinking ... give 
wings to hidden powers of imagination . .. make homework fun! It’s only 
| a matter of hours for even a 10-year old to learn to type, with the ingenious 
y “Self Teacher” included with every Royal Portable. 


ROYAL QUIET DE LUXE—WITH AIRPLANE LUGGAGE CASE INCLUDED... . PORTABLE PERFECTION! 
ts 
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PERSONNEL 
MANAGER 












2. Should he be ready to start to work? Walter Lowen, noted empl ne 
counselor and author, has this to say: “In boom time or depressi,, jj 
young man or woman who knows how.to type is almost assured ¢ \} 
hold on the ladder to success—of getting the kind of job that lead: fi 
top!” In almost every worth-while calling—and in many a colorfuy 
orous career profession—a knowledge of typing is invaluable. (Bevr 
your boy a Royal—the Portable that most closely resembles a sida 
office machine— before he starts job hunting!) 


3. Or should he be a youngster who's nearing forty? There’s hardlyy: hi 
Dad could get that he’d like more than one of these wonderful Rol po 
ables in its smart, leather-bound, airplane luggage case! It has/iost 
those famous features which have made the full-sized Royal thi! or 
Number 1 Typewriter. Dad will find it immensely helpful in his person 
business and on trips. Mother, too, in her club work and correspiie 


‘ 


oe 


*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Copyright 1942, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 





Why is this the Portable for all ages? This is a Royal 
Portable. It’s the make which is almost a regular office 
typewriter—in touch, operation, features, perform- 
ance . . . nearly everything but size! Consider these 
“‘big-machine”’ features: 


Greatest typing 
time-saver in years! 





MAGIC* Margin . . . no more fussing with mechanism to 
change and set the margin. Just flick the handy lever— 
click . . . and it’s set! Only Royal has MAGIC Margin! 


Segment Shift—Less noise . . . less eyestrain when you 
shift on a Royal. The carriage doesn’t clatter and 
pop up! 

“‘Big-machine” Keyboard—One reason typing teachers 
recommend the Royal for home use—it has a key- 


ROYAL PORTABLE 


+ ship on.a Royal! i 


board just like that on a standard off “macii 









Touch Control*— Simply move this lev: D ad} 


tension exactly to your touch. This oe} 
why Cortez Peters won the World’s Ty| g Ch 


No Type-bar Blur! Type bars flash unsaonél 
This and the over-all “no glare” finisif e® 
mean less eyestrain. j 
Automobile-type Shock Absorbers— Rub cust 
and jar-proof construction give the RéPor 
sturdy, “weighty” touch of the full-si Imac 
Handsome Case and “Self Teache/me 
every Royal Portable at no extra cov/ 


For just about $1 a week, you can own: loyal s | 
Your local dealer is authorized to sev/@U 
on an easy-payment plan which in’ 


carrying charge. 


Ls 


THE stanvdarD TYPEWRITER IN PORTABLE SIZE } 
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| Coast's first blackouts produced a marked in- 
ae number of traffic accidents. Here, at the right, 
victims are being treated at a police hospital 


fly up against the coastal mountains 
mce back with the details changed. 
is step up traffic accidents. Jap-Ameri- 
Stay home from school. Folks can’t pay 
> servants. But the Coast settles down 
i Wartime on our Western home front 


AT bothered the girls was how they’d look on the 
set, maybe, in the middle of the night. Suppose you 
ant to bed with cold cream plastered on your face— 
sk, you'd scare everybody, all the other bombed-out 
)Best way was to go to bed with light make-up. Then 
a warm—but attractive—robe beside the bed, and 
Slippers and some wool sox handy and put the lip- 
d rouge on the bedside table beside your purse—and 
were, all set. 
you went to sleep—or didn’t. You coula figure it 
. The place was going to be bombed and you just 
e the best of it. Or it wasn’t, because, if it was, the 
7 thing called the Interceptor Command certainly 
je letting all the street lights and signs go blazing 
~ ong after midnight. Those Interceptor Command 
ew there were no Jap plane carriers out there in 
S the rumors had it—so let’s go to sleep. . 
the boys know? 
sneral Carlyle Wash, who was in charge, everybody 
is a good conservative man, who’d been bombed 
London, and he certainly wouldn’t take chances. 
= let the lights go on, it must be all right. So 
: . Wow! What was that, huh? Locomotive 
Biong, a short, a long—okay, just whistling for a 
be all right, they’re letting the trains run... 
, Oh, just somebody racing a motor . . . Grab for 
and the purse ... That was... that was... Oh, 
that was a backfiring car. Let’s go to sleep! 
Sw it was out on the Pacific Coast in the first weeks 
in the Pacific. Something new had come into the 
000,000 people from Sitka in Alaska, to San Diego 
la, something new and terrible. Ten million folks, 
@t war, facing fifty or sixty million war-hardened 
led By tough, veteran fighters out there in the blue 
of the Pacific. 
1 ‘the first shock, the amateurs spat on their hands and 
Vell, boys and girls, let’s get organized.” The old com- 
Myipitit came back. You felt, traveling up and down the 
it nothing could lick these amateurs. The pioneers— 
f Trailers, the gold rushers, the fur traders—they 
: eters, too, once, and they licked their problem. 
We Pearl Harbor very few people had much interest 
fan defense work. In San Francisco they asked for 
Wolunteers—air-raid wardens, nurses; auxiliary fire- 
Al cops—and got 3,000. A few hours after the war 
, f sy had more workers than they could handle. It was 
p story up and down the Coast. Fiorello La Guardia 
Work and Eleanor Roosevelt of practically everywhere 
; ind down with shrill exhortations, for everybody not 
qT cited. Mayors and governors blasted the air with 
sons to get excited and do something right away. This 
i yone a bit puzzled. 
mwhe first few days there was mild bedlam. The Army 
t of instructions, sheriffs’ offices another, city 
8S Still others. In California and British Columbia 
yzzed and jived, and jittery announcers spilled torrents 
i and orders. In Washington State the air was mute. 
hours were this, that and the other. Vancouver 
out at dusk. Victoria, the capital of the province, 
myPedy pelted questions at everybody until the phone 
Swamped and radio stations and newspapers 
fople not to phone—not to (Continued on page 51) 
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Vhile residents displayed no bitterness toward 

bast Japanese, this U. S. Custom’s guard stood 
hin the Los Angeles Jap quarter—just in case 
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THE WEST COAST GOES TO I1 


By Jim Marshall 
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The dramatic story of the aerial 
torpedoing of the Repulse and 
the Prince of Wales by one who 
was there. Mr. Brown's story 
is something more. It proves 
again that one Billy Mitch- 
ell was right when he insisted 
the airplane would change 
the character of naval warfare 


\ A ] E WERE looking for trouble and 
we were ready for it. “Looking 
for trouble,” was the way Ad- 

miral Phillips put it when we sailed out 
of Singapore on that unforgettable Mon- 
day, December 8th, at dusk, for a sweep 
northward to intercept the convoys re- 
inforcing the Japanese bridgeheads on 
the north coast of Malaya. We were 
looking for trouble. We found it. 

It’s Wednesday now, and my watch 
says it’s 11 A.M. The Repulse and the 
Prince of Wales are still hunting, but 
they’re also being hunted. Yesterday, 
at 5:20 p. M., during a one-hour break in 
the gray, rain-filled clouds, the Jap 
Nakajima Naka 93 spotted us. The 
Nakajima Naka 93 is a twin-float re- 
conaissance plane. The plane shadowed 
us constantly and we expected an attack 
all last night, convinced it would come, 
inevitably, at any moment. 


DRAWING BY HARDIE GRAMATKY 


By Cecil Brown 


ess €or & © SF ORD ERT 


I wasn’t worried, particularly, for the 
very good reason that under me there 
were 32,000 tons of armor-clad ship— 
H.M\.S. Repulse. And around me were 
1,260 stanch sailormen. Half a mile 
ahead H.M.S. Prince of Wales steamed 
at 26 knots through the South China 
Sea, 55 miles from the Malay Coast, 150 
miles north of Singapore. The beauti- 
ful ship moved with what seemed a 
prideful invulnerability and accentuated 
our sense of security. 

The clouds have gone now, and the 
sky is a robin’s-egg blue and the sun is 
bright yellow. Our ships move through 
pea-green water, white where the hulls 
cleave it. Ahead, the Wales’ fifteen- 
inch guns jut from port and starboard 
from turrets that bulge like muscles. 
They seem to quiver, eagerly. A few 
destroyers flank us. They are pygmy 
ships and seem ridiculous and imperti- 
nent in such powerful company. 

The crews, their battle bowlers on, 
are sitting beside their guns, waiting for 
attack alarm. Standing on the flag deck, 
I look down over the decks of the Re- 
pulse. The pom-poms, multiple high- 
altitude ack-acks, are pointed skyward. 
The guns seem no less eager for combat 
than the crews themselves. 

The flag deck is a good spot from 
which to watch most phases of any 
action. Of course it has its disadvan- 
tages too. Yesterday one of the deck 
officers said to me, quietly, “You know, 
old boy, in every action there are 


usually casualties on the flag deck.” I 
said, “Thanks.” 

I wear a white antiflash hood, some- 
thing like the snow helmets the boys 
wear skiing. It covers the head over an 
ordinary steel helmet and comes down 
over the shoulders. It’s to protect 
against burns from exploding shells or 
bombs. Jumpers cover my shorts and 
bush jacket. I’ve got a camera hanging 
around my neck. . Wonder if I'll get a 
chance to use it? 

At 11 A. M., to the second, the ship’s 
communications system bellows: “En- 
emy aircraft approaching—Action Sta- 
tions!” I see them coming, 10,000 feet 
high, like a lengthened star-sapphire 
necklace, grayish against the blue sky. 

Flame tongues flash from the guns of 
the Wales up ahead and just as the 
blasts reach us the guns of the Repulse 
let go. I’ve never been so close to so 
many big guns before. The roar is 
deafening. The flash of flame from their 
barrel mouths is blinding. 

I’m standing on the flag deck, in the 
lee of a funnel, eight feet from a battery 
of pom-poms. I’m getting my tonsils 
sunburned by gaping openmouthed at 
the planes overhead, at the bombs com- 
ing down, materializing suddenly out of 
nothingness and streaming toward us 
like ever-enlarging teardrops. There’s 
a magnetic, hypnotic, limb-freezing fas- 
cination in that sight. 

Nine Jap planes are now directly 
overhead. Their formation is undis- 


turbed. The sky is filled 
puffs and they seem a di 
anation of that beautiful six 
denly, fifteen feet off the sid 
ship, directly opposite where Ij 
ing, a geyser of water rises a 
us and simultaneously we feel 
of a bomb on the catapult deck 
All around us the water rises 
pyramids. I hear the cry, 
marines’ mess and hangar!” JT 
to see the damage but the bo 
trated and exploded, and on 
coming up. Our aircraft is ka 
its track and a red-bearded 
land fleet air-arm pilot is atop 
attempting to lift the plane t/ 
overside, since its gasoline con») 
menace. As I pass the gun cr 
seem extraordinarily calm, r/ 
ing ammunition, laughing. bah 
them all next time.” I hear | 
say, “Bloody good bombing © 
blokes.” When I return to the 
I note a three-inch hole in ft 
from a bomb-splinter eightes 
above the spot where I’d been 
(Continued on page 5 
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There’s another crash — 
board. The Repulse i 
Captain Tennant’s cool | 
piped over the comm 
system: "All hands c 
Abandon ship. God be w 
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BY VERNON GRANT 


{remarkable tale 
the annals of 
e age. Moral: 
bu lead with your 
epare for disaster 


ENTEEN, with eighteen just 
id the corner, my life so far 
been lived under handicaps 

by the average man. 
ssed this with Dad. He 
Tight. He says it is probably 
am different from all other 

ne face of the earth. 
I-while things that happen to 
= do not happen to me. What 
Me is always the worst thing 
pander the circumstances. I don’t 
er it is because I am differ- 
MVironment, or just accident. 
2 Bought my car, I thought it 
® beginning of a new era in 
@ience. I was disappointed. It did 
miten my main burden, mo- 
disgust with life, while it 
it did not last. My car, I 

ar is now in the ocean. 


ling, I am engaged to marry 


Geraldine Lott. Yet I do not really love 
Geraldine, and, in fact, the mention of 
love leaves me with a tender memory 
which I will explain later. 

The night after I got my new car I 
took Geraldine out for a ride, to try it 
out. I stopped in at the filling station 
where Red Bastion works—he was on 
night shift—and purchased a gallon of 
gas and a pint of oil and had Red put 
some air into my left front tire, which 
was leaking. Red said the air would not 
last long. He was right. The tire was 
flat again by the time I got Geraldine 
home. I was not engaged to Geraldine 
at the time. That came later. I had 
known Geraldine for a great many years, 
and although she could not be called a 
No. 1 summer date, with all the people 
coming down to the beach from Los 
Angeles, movie stars and all, she was all 
right to try out the car and the tires. 

Geraldine and I finished high school 
last spring, and I got her graduated 
practically by main strength. She was 
uncertain about what was going on, 
when it came to studies, since she was 
not suited to the academic life, being too 
lightheaded and a little too plump, and 
preferring to sit on the beach and listen 
to the phonograph. Her nature is in- 
active. 

The next morning I went down to the 





filling station for another gallon of 
gasoline and some more air. Red ad- 
mired my car. I paid sixty-four dollars 
for it and Red said it was a bargain. He 
did not hold out much hope for the tire. 

“That Geraldine, she’s a mighty pretty 
girl,’ Red said. Red is new in our town. 

“She’s all right,” I said, “but not ex- 
actly a summer date. I’m waiting for 
Lorraine to come down from Holly- 
wood. Wait till you see Lorraine. I had 
Lorraine in mind when I bought the car. 
It’s really for her. She’s an actress.” 


“T TOW old is she?” Red said. 

I said, “Nineteen. She’s not acting 
in many pictures yet. Last summer she 
stayed with her aunt and uncle at Aba- 
lone Bay. The big white house on the 
point. The Thomases.” 

“Did you have a date with her last 
summer?” Red asked me. 

“Not quite,” I said. “I talked to her 
a while. At the Junior Club dance.” 

“T’ll bet she’s pretty,” Red said. 

“Beautiful,” I said. “Geraldine is 
nothing, when you see Lorraine. It’s 
serious with me. Maybe with her, too.” 

“I see,” Red said. Then he said, 
“Larry, there’s no use trying to keep that 
tire full of air. The way it is, I got a car 
with wheels the same size as yours, A 
convertible job. I’m having trouble with 


“Hello, Larry,” she said. She looked 
at my car. “How do you like 
her?” I asked. “You mean this is 
your car?” she said. “This—wreck?" 


my right front tire. What we might do, 
we might make a deal, so on date nights 
we would be sure of having four good 
tires. We could switch the wheels 
around so you could have four good 
tires on some nights, and I could have 
four good tires on the other nights. 
Nothing to worry about.” 

It certainly was a deal. We arranged 
I would have the wheels on Mondays 
and Wednesdays, and Red on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, as a steady proposition. 
Then we would have alternate Fridays, 
and a special deal where if one of us 
would have a successful Friday date 
calling for a Saturday follow-up com- 
mitment, he would have the wheels for 
Saturday. But it had to be the same girl. 
For Sundays we would always toss up, 
no matter what. 

The day we made the deal was Mon- 
day, my night, and I had the wheels and 
drove around for a while thinking I 
might run into Lorraine, but I could not 
find her. The next night Red drove over 

(Continued on page 24) 
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WHAT TO DO BEFORE THE BOMBERS CO 


W. B. COURTNEY, a veteran of our Air Service in World 
War I, has probably been through a greater variety of air raids 
than any other war correspondent. He first saw modern bombing 
of civilians by the Italians in Ethiopia. In Spain he saw the burn- 
ing of Irun and Fuenterrabbia after raids by Franco's bombers. In 
China, at Canton, Hankow and Changsha he watched clouds of 
Japanese bombers rain death from the skies—in Canton he wit- 
nessed seven raids in one hour; at Hankow he spent a 48-hour 





Get white paint or whitewash and out- 
line the edges of inside cellar stairs, 
outside cellar and house steps, the curb- 
ing in front of your house, and any 
projecting edges of walks. 


Equip your house with wooden shut- 
ters, if you haven't got them already. 
Close these shutters immediately when 
the siren blows. Venetian blinds, let 
down and closed, are additionally use- 
ful, especially against small fragments. 


Tip with white paint all switches, hand- 
les, or other things you have to reach 
for in the dark. 





Have at least two flashlights for each 
member of the household: including a 
spare bulb for each, and spare batteries. 


One of the flashlights should be small, 
pocket size; and always with you. 


One of the flashlights should always be 
on your bedtable. Many accidents in 
Europe are caused when people trip as 
they get out of bed to go to windows. 


Have a light-blue lens for your outdoor 
flash: You can “blue” it yourseli by 
smearing glue on the lens and dusting 
it with ordinary household laundry blu- 
ing, or pasting colored tissue on it. 


But never use an undimmed flashlight 
outdoors: it can be seen from the air. 


You can make the cellar of your house 
a quite effective air-raid shelter by 
building a brick or wood form about 
one yard thick outside each cellar win- 
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dow, so that it overlaps the sides of the 
window about two feet, and filling the 
form with sand. 


Put extra shoring in the part of the 
cellar you use for a shelter. 4x4's or 
heavier. Helps keep the house from 
toppling down on you. 


If a large water or gas main enters your 
house through the cellar, or if you have 
a large compressed-air water tank, bet- 
ter stay elsewhere; for a bomb hit in 
the street outside might either asphyxi- 
ate or drown you or blow you up. Many 
people were thus killed in Berlin. 


Put cots in your cellar, if you use that 
for a shelter; or provide yourself with 
steamer chairs or cots if you go to an 
apartment cellar. You get awfully tired 
standing through a raid that lasts sev- 
eral hours. With a cot you can get 
sleep; and feel better next day for your 
work —a necessary factor both in morale 
and in defense production. 


period under constant attack; and he was the first exper 
to report to our Air Corps that the Japanese were both g) 
and accurate bombers. In this war, he went through 1) 
thirty raids in Germany —in Berlin, Dusseldorf and Mux 
he indicates the many little ways, learned only throug 
ence, over and above the official government rules, 7) 
you can increase your coziness, security and conveig 
the event that your city becomes the target of an enem); 


we ute § 


; 





Provide some kind of amusement for 
your children and your adult family 
members in whatever you use for a 
shelter: games, cards. In case of sleep- 
lessness, such amusement is good for 
the nerves. _ 


If you have young children, put cotton 
or other plugs in their ears. European 
experience shows that noise frightens 
children most during the raids, not 
flashes. 

Leave house doors open during a raid; 
concussion might cause them to stick 
and you couldn't get out fast in case of 


- fire or collapse. 


Have a first-aid kit, but not an elaborate 
one; a stick and a heavy cloth (a muf- 
fler will do) for a tourniquet is most im- 
portant. 


Have plenty of vaseline, or other sooth- 
ing unguents, handy; both upstairs, 
where you might fight fire, as well as 
in your shelter. 


DRAWINGS BY 
ROLF KLEP 
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Have at least a small po 
your shelter. There may 
official announcements o 
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Have a telephone exten 
shelter; and keep there tl 
your district’s warden, ifi) 
call for fire or ambulance: 


Bad headaches sometime( 
the confined air of she 
racket and nervousness. \ 
in your pocket. | 


Electric fans will help taceey 
circulating; and in case / . 
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clear it. Set them on the 
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Birds, especially can es, 
taken down into the shiie 
Your canary is the besil t 
is of the onset of a ga | 
see him keel over, put} 
at once, if you hav 
haven't a mask, soak: 
chief in the water bucy 
nose and mouth with) 
face close to the el) 
breathe as slowly | 

as you can. This 
chances of survival }! & 
ous minutes, while th | cue 
work to get to you. 


If you have pets: 
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It's all right to keep» 
you. In a city apartm# 5 
might not be permitti {0 ‘ 
cause some people ! 
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x private home cellar 
your dog down, too. 





erience is that dogs are 
raids, as they are by 
storms; and cringe and 
u have children, their 
rt the pet dog will 
r minds off the raid. 






















upstairs. Confine it in 
ats go nuts during an 


light of your gas 
oil range burners. 


al or wood range, shut 
it to die out. 


$ or oil furnace. Cut off 
1 from outdoor tanks 
e is difficult, arrange 
any for a handier one. 
ool at valve. 


hit," instantly put out 
ht no more matches. 


or wood furnace, 
and cut off automatic 


shelter to go to, lie 
. The mattress is grand 
st everything save the 
fagments, or incendi- 


always danger of 
which might im- 
me time: 

ox of nutritious food 
, well covered; at 
of fruit juice for each 


member of the family, cheese, shelled 
peanuts, hard crackers, a large ther- 
mos container of hot tea, a bag of 
lemon drops or mints. 


Make a practice of carrying half a 
dozen bars of milk chocolate in your 
pockets at all times. Also a small ther- 
mos flask of hot tea. This would sus- 
tain you for a week. 


Also keep chewing gum in your 
pocket; it allays thirst. 





Each night before you retire place a 
chair or table next to your bed. 


On it put flashlight, vaseline, heavy 
clothing, stacked so you can follow 
your customary dressing procedure in 
sequence. Include sweaters, and extras 
to carry; if you are driven into the 
streets, you will find not so provident 
neighbors. Also take a small bag con- 
taining: 1. Your insurance papers. 2. 
Your identification papers, such as So- 
cial Security card and automobile li- 
censes. (Amnesia is a common air-raid 
disease). 3. Your valuables, such as 
jewelry. 





rn 





Place sand and water in pails in your 
hallways, under your stairs, and in your 
sleeping rooms. Don’t use pails too 
heavy to be handled by the weakest 
adult member of your family. Euro- 
peans prefer to use several light small 
pails rather than one large pail. 


If you have room under your main 
staircase, or space in a closet, put there 
a large box of sand with several small 
shovels. 





Take down all heavy wall mirrors and 
pictures. 


When the siren blows, immediately fill 
your bathtubs with water; also your 
sinks; have a coal scuttle or several 
small cans where they can be reached 
quickly for use in bailing. 


Instead of throwing water, douse 
brooms in the water and beat the 
flames. Throwing the water is wasteful. 
If you live in the suburbs or country, 
keep a very small cedar or arbovitae 
tree for this purpose—such as farmers 
use to beat out grass fires. Or use a 
soaked burlap bag. 


Don’t use water on an incendiary bomb. 
Finely sprayed by experts, water's 
okay. Splashed or thrown on, it will 
only spread the flames. The safest prac- 
tice for ordinary folks is—no water! 
And don’t use a chemical extinguisher. 
Smart Europeans wear ski goggles, or 





sun glasses, in fighting incendiaries. 
Firebombs have a dazzling, eye-ball 
aching glare, much brighter than ordi- 
nary flames. I have known of persons 
who, excited plus blinded, have fainted 
and fallen into incendiaries. 


Open all windows. This keeps shatter- 
ing glass from flying. Help prevent 
shattering by sticking two-inch-wide 
strips of adhesive tape criss-cross on 


windows. 


If an incendiary bomb falls on your 
premises, throw dry sand at it. When 
the sputtering dies a little, go closer 
and try to get the sand UNDER the 
brand fragments. But remember that the 
slightest touch of an incendiary bomb 
spark will burn through skin and bone 
as through butter. 





Don't give your home the air of a tomb 
by putting black paint or paper on the 
window glass. That dangerously in- 
creases chances of household accidents. 
Europeans find it better to take the 
trouble every night of hanging up 
“verdunklen” paper on wood frames, 
or lightproof drapes or blankets. Black- 
outs at night are bad enough for mo- 


rale. So let the fine bright daylight into © 


your home. It's good for spirits, clean- 
liness, health. And it's a saving in Na- 
tional Defense economy, because you 
won't have to burn lights all day and 
thus increase fuel consumption of your 
power company. ; 





In a department or sporting goods store, 
buy a cheap pair of the “asbestos” 
gloves now commonly sold in the 
United States for outdoor picnic cook- 
ing enthusiasts. These are useful in pat- 
ting out bedding fires, or pulling down 
flaming curtains and draperies. 


Remember that air-raid bombs, and 
antiaircraft shells, are something like 
a bolt of lightning; if your number is on 
one, you can’t outrun if. 





History repeats itself. Da- 
vid and Goliath again face 
each other, this time with 
the Suez Canal at stake 


which meant David the son of 
Jesse, and it.was as startling a 
thing for Miss Paige to realize as was 
everything else in the Sinai Peninsula. 
He had the soft-fringed eyes of all Bed- 
ouin Arabs before they grow up and the 
troubled business of living makes them 
hard. Long, curving lashes shielded 
them from the fierce sun and hid, when 
he willed, the imp of mischief in them. 
Prudence Paige of the mission school 
at Qantara would stand and look at him. 
“Dawud bin Yessieh, your ignorance 


H* name was Dawud bin Yessieh, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
HARRY MORSE MEYERS 


shames a family as old and honorable 
as yours.” 

But Dawud had the unanswerable 
answer: “Our family are not mullahs 
who must read and write. We are keep- 
ers of the road.” 

So Prudence could only hold her 
breath and count many tens before the 
spirit that was in her might break loose. 
That was because she was young and 
pretty and she had an American di- 
ploma that said she knew everything 
about teaching. But she knew nothing 
about Bedouin character. Prudence was 
sO unnecessarily pretty that all the 
stream of uniformed men who sweated 
through and about Qantara these days 
wondered how anybody so golden and 
blue-eyed and pink and white ever came 
to get herself tangled into a mission 
school in so hell-clinkered a hole as that. 

And that was something that Pru- 
dence’s keen American efficiency didn’t 





very rightly understand itself. It had 
been a foreign land and therefore ro- 
mantic; far away and therefore differ- 
ent from a rather uneventful small town 
in the American Bible Belt; closely 
linked with the Bible story and there- 
fore thrilling; and how many avenues 
of safe escape are there, after all, for 
an alert-minded girl well raised in the 
Midwest convention? 

Qantara was certainly different. It 
means “The Bridge,’ though there is 
no bridge there. It means really the 
place where the most ancient road in 
the world passes from Asia into Africa. 
Nowadays that most ancient of roads 
is cut by the most important of roads 
in the world, the waterway of the Suez 
Canal, and Qantara is the terminus 
where the Palestine Railway dumps its 
passengers out onto the staring desert 
to be ferried across the canal on a little 
hand-hauled barge and to cannect with 
the Egyptian Railway on the other desert. 


i NORMAL times the passengers, few 
and far between, are mostly Arabs. 
But these days Qantara is a bedlam of 
uniformed men—lank Anzacs, bearded 
Sikhs, thin-shanked Punjabis, hurrying, 
always hurrying, to strictly censored 
objectives. Grim-faced men, they come 
and they go; very few can ever stop. 
Lieutenant Danforth Menzies of the 


“I will give you a piaster if you can hit that mark,” said th 
Berber. Dawud, challenged, nearly always won the coi 












Melbourne detachment cov 
cause his share of the busin 
haps as important as anyy 
Menges, he called himself,’ 
had inherited a British inhi/ 
the pronunciation of nam# 
men called him “Dingo,” be 
Australians have thrown ¢ 
hibitions about the sacredr 
tary rank—and they seemi) 
the better for it. 

Left’nant Menges’ job, wy 
was to patrol that bank o: 
desert as far down as Lake }) 
he had to keep his eyes _as}| 
wide open against ever 
moved in the emptiness 
dingo on the sheep ranci 
worked back in the Melll 
For the canal is a liquid tv} 
ries priceless freight’ mor# 
to devious deviltry than t} 
pipe line that carries price 
the Iraqui derricks. 

The job, then, was a } 
grateful reason to keep it 
with a mission school that’ 
a touch as might be upon 1 
restless desert people. 

“What ho! What’s the 1% 
port from the Parent-Teac: fs 49% 
tion, Miss Paige?” I 

In matters not mil! ‘i 

(Continued on paj 41) f 
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ut through the peaceful 
fm country at dawn, just 
the crowing of awak- 
owned in the roar of 
.. just in time to catch 
wift, pointed-nose pursuit 

g over the rice paddies 
skyward into the sunrise. 
saded on a special mission 
2 invasion position to 


y introduction to some 

s in the midst of this 
_ It’s an air war out here. 
an Europe’s and Asia’s 
fought in the air and 
. Distances are: greater 
of the fighting must be 
r water. Naval en- 
place—some under and 
ce. But it’s the naval 
military airplanes that 
contact, that lay the bar- 
ich invading troops speed 
al barges. It’s American, 
teh bombers and pursuits 
he cumbersome Japanese 
ts, that thumb their noses 
antiaircraft fire from battle- 
oyers—twisting, slip- 
laying bombs across the 
cs of Japanese war- 


uiet country interceptor 
ught in full the 400-mile- 
of this Far East air war. 
side is only a camou- 
it is there with all its 
‘gray water carabao, its 
paddies, its slow-moving 
r. But today it seems un- 
s a hazy backdrop for the 
carred planes and trim, 
pilots who whip down out 
y with stories of death in 

ith terse, straightforward 
ts of missions accom- 
ades lost, Japanese stu- 
panese-German strategy. 
tor base in the Far East 
anyone with a weak heart 
0 thinks difficult accom- 
iny more impossible than 
ike the Japanese, we don’t 
mouflaged aircraft in a 
own the center of the field. 
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ded another to his 
rer the Philippines 
Singlehanded, Ja- 
Ships. He strafed 
and reported home 


The B-18, Douglas twin-engined 
bomber, Wright Cyclone pow- 
ered, is typical of the ships 
with which our Air Corps op- 
posed Jap Philippine landings. 
Only recently were some of 
the bigger, four-motored 
Flying Fortresses sent there 


We try to give our planes every bit of 
protection possible on the ground. In 
the air their guns, their speed and ma- 
neuverability are their only protection. 
We need them in the air, not strafed 
on the ground, as the Japanese have 
been attempting to accomplish in a “re- 
peat performance” of the Nazi-planned 
blitz. 

The Japanese have lost nearly as 
many planes on the ground here in the 
Philippine sector of the Far East war 
as they have put in the air from the new 
Philippine air bases they have invaded, 
due partly to their stupidity but mostly 
to the persistence and skill of American 
and Filipino flying madmen. 

I have been to Clark Field and what 
I saw there of destruction of United 
States planes, and constant surprise at- 
tacks, would make any aircraft defense 
production worker actually weep. If 
there is any wonder in the United States 
why the situation suddenly became so 
serious in the Philippines, it was because 
Crete and Greece were repeated, but 
thus far without paratroops. The Nazis 
directed the Japs with their background 
of the entire Greek-Crete campaign ex- 
perience. Added to this, the Jap espio- 
nage knew all of the fields, secret and 
otherwise. Our boys fighting in the 
Lingayen Gulf region constantly asked 
the same question the Anzacs asked in 
Crete: “Where are our planes?” The 
Jap planes were everywhere. 

I wish I could tell you all of this war 
story as I have seen it and as I have 
heard it. I have heard it over loud- 


speakers as the boys reported in from 
thousands of feet above the deep green 
Philippine Islands or out over the white- 
capped blue of the Pacific Ocean. I 
have heard them tell their own stories 
and those of the boys who didn’t come 


back. It’s blitz over the Philippines all 
right—but recently, after the first sur- 
prise, the blitz has been largely Ameri- 
can-Filipino. The Japs caught us 
flatfooted. But not without a come- 
back. Their ‘one-two’ punch failed. 
It was “one” to the body all right. But 
the “two” to the chin—that was what 
missed. 

This bright, hot, muggy Philippine 
morning I am at an interceptor base, 
and I find planes that had been out on a 
dawn mission coming back one at a time 
until but a single plane was unaccounted 
for. Several of the boys had tangled 
with the Japanese. One had dropped 
his light bombs on a small landing party, 
“Causing some casualties,’”’ as he said. 
He sank one of the Japo-German type 
of landing barges and scattered the in- 
vaders, at least momentarily. The im- 
portant thing was the information he 
brought back. 


Things You Don’t Discuss 


While we were sitting around the long 
board table sipping ice-cold soft drinks, 
with everyone telling of the other fel- 
low’s exploits, one of these tanned, 
keen-eyed lads with open shirt collar— 
one of these boys who had said very 
little—quietly interjected this into the 
conversation, “Listen, you birds, don’t 
forget the work that our ground crews 
do,” and that set off another round of 
stories, each pilot trying to out-tell the 
other about the efficiency of his crew 
when Jap planes attacked their airfield. 
Three ground-crew enlisted men have 
already received citations for gallantry. 
Suddenly the loud-speaker calls an 
alert. Three of the pilots push back 
from the table. 

“That’s us this time,” says one black- 


haired boy from Montana. “See you in 
a little while.” 

He was a second lieutenant. 
never saw him again. 

You just don’t talk about these fel- 
lows who don’t come back. Some of 
them get citations. Then the public 
hears about their daring action. For in- 
stance, Russell Church of Dumont, New 
Jersey, known as “Buzz” Wagner’s 
wingman, who drove his blazing plane 
in a half-mile glide across twenty-five 
parked Japanese airplanes at Vigan, re- 
leasing bombs and machine-gunning all 
the way. He never attempted to jump. 

Colin P. Kelly of New York, whose 
bomber got the battleship Haruna, near 
Aparri. 

Sam Marett of Atlanta, who got 
caught in a barrage and dived his plane 
into a Jap troop transport near Vigan. 

Private Greeley Williams of Iowa 
City, a ground-crew man who fought 
off dive bombers and strafers from the 
gun turret of his bomber, which was 
caught on the ground. 

These were just a few of the boys who 
have gane beyond their duty as they 
saw the occasion warranted. None lived, 
but not one of them failed. 

Whether they’re American, Dutch, 
British—yes, and even Chinese—these 
pilots of the Far East are the men on 
whom the ebb and flow of the Pacific 
Ocean war tide depends. Before the war, 
down in the Netherlands Indies and in 
Singapore, in Malaya and even in 
Burma, you heard about the “shuttle 
air force.” It was Air Marshal Sir Rob- 
ert Brooke-Popham’s idea. 

“Since the Japanese had and have 
superior numbers of planes,” Sir Robert 
explained his plan to me one day at his 
Singapore headquarters, ‘“‘we propose to 
combine the services of the growing 
number of aircraft we have out here. 
We now have a program laid out 
whereby, when attack comes, we’ll plan 
to counterattack.” 

The purpose behind this plan was to 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Anne Shirley is a Holly- 
wood phenomenon. She 
likes all her movie parts and 
never gets sore af anyone 


unit is going to be disarranged one 

afternoon by the appearance of a 
mysterious cloud that will appear over 
the studio shortly before quitting time 
and bear Miss Anne Shirley aloft. 

Miss Shirley is surely’the only per- 
son alive who thinks that Hollywood is 
perfect; Miss Shirley is possibly the 
only person who ever existed that pos- 
sessed that strange belief. This is all 
the more extraordinary because Miss 
Shirley happens to be a veteran of the 
films, an old-stager who came in with the 
wagon-train pioneers from Manhattan 
and got booted fore and aft for many a 
long year before reaching her present 
position. 

Cynics who try to needle the girl about 
her beliefs come up against the follow- 
ing conversation: 

“Isn't there somebody you hate out 
here?” 

“I can’t think of anybody.” 

“Didn’t you feel a little silly in that 
picture called West Point Widow?” 

“I have no kick coming.” 

“Do you like all your parts?” 

“Yes. 3 

“Don’ t you ever get sore at any- 
body?’ 

“No:” 

“Satisfied with your contract?” 
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“Sure I am satisfied with my con- 
tract. I think it is just fine.” 

“Doesn't anything ever get your 
goat?” 

“T don’t let it. 
everything I want. 
me swell.” 

At this point the cynic becomes faint 
and makes one final effort: 

“Well, doesn’t the state of the world 
get you down? War and famine and all 
that?” 

“T don’t think about it,” says Anne. 
“What could I do about it even if I 
wanted to?” 

This is something of a phenomenon, 
this Shirley person. If you suggest that 
she is something of a Pollyanna, she will 
be hurt, but she doesn’t change in her 
views of Hollywood. She is married to 
John Payne; they have a two-year-old 
baby; both have good contracts and are 
on top of the world; they are happy, 
they are unworried. It’s like a fable. 

The Shirley career follows the pattern 
of many film successes: the family was 
broken up by divorce, the mother took 
Anne (then known as Dawn O’Day) and 
started her on a public career. At the 
age of fourteen months she was sitting 
for advertising photographs; when she 
was three she was in her first movie, a 
venture directed by the late John Fran- 
cis Dillon. In the same year Herbert 
Brenon used her in The Miracle Child, 
a William Farnum feature. These were 
in New York, where she was being 
passed back and forth between Fox and 
Paramount. It was then that Alan 
Dwan advised them to make the long 
trek West. 

“Make no mistake, my dear lady,” 


I’m happy. I have 
Everybody treats 





said Dwan to Anne’s mother. “Our 
future is calling us. We must set our 
faces to the setting sun and grab some of 
that easy dough.” 

They had no sooner hit town than 
they ran into Herbert Brenon and were 
immediately put to work. 

Hollywood in those days was a soft 
touch all around. It was before the days 
of kid stars and she had all the work in 
the place. Brenon had her in four pic- 
tures and eventually she played the role 
of the childish counterpart of every 
actress in the business. She was the 
younger self of Janet Gaynor in Four 
Devils, and of Madge Bellamy, Myrna 
Loy, Barbara Stanwyck, Fay Wray and 
Ann Dvorak. 


A Slight Cut in Salary 


That was in the silent days of 1923 
and she was getting $175 a week almost 
before she could talk. But it meant that 
she missed her childhood completely. 
What schooling she had was acquired 
on the set from tutors, When the money 
flowed in Mamma bought a house in 
Laurel Canyon, a mile uphill from the 
only bus route. It was also prior to 
Central Casting and it meant that every 
day they slid down the hill and made the 
round of the studios; every night they 
trudged back up again. 

“Literally thousands of times we 
made that walk,” says Anne. 

But by the time she was ten, con- 
ditions changed and, from getting $175 
a week, she was down to extra work at 
$3.50 a day—if she could getit. They lost 
the house, they lived in a furnished room, 
Mamma took a job as an elevator op- 
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erator. To make the most ofjstop 
tunities, Anne was listed at tifa d 
studios under different miles} 
didn’t want them to get sick : fer. 
had a one-day job at RKO) ana 
in a football picture, dress. . vp 
Susie Prep, sitting in the cbiifi 
tion. iP 
“You know those cheeringite tion 
the West Coast where ther|spell 
things on cards between he/és?” 
Miss Shirley. “Well, I wy» the 
Lindley Dawn and I gotijor 
M-G-M had a bit part fors/e for 
day at twenty-five bucks. I/dn'th 
what to do. IfI left a hole is/fatel 
ing section, RKO would | @ver 
me again; if I didn’t show upit tM 
they’d be off me. I figure. ; 0 
economics; I took the wenty 
bucks.” | 
But her mother was a goo 
and kept Miss Dawn O’Day)8 
and, being talented, she § 
able to get a scholarship |} 
school. She went to Law 
ing School for years and lat 
some because it gave her: chaill 
sneak into musicals ar’ D 
scenes, but the going was | igh. 
The real break was the: §he 
how missed the gangling ste’ \ whiclif 
ruined other child wonder She 
hitching on to bit parts url a pil 
called Finishing School cay) « along 
rescued her. There was a: |reen@ 
named George Nichols, ]}) (a0 
ceased) who had been look'g ati 
years in various exhibit! Whelj 
finally wangled a direcf’s j 
RKO, he suggested that t'y gett 
(Continued on pa, 45) 
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It's an old Nazi trick: German agents—aided by unthinking dupes—de- 
vise and spread vicious rumors in a deliberate attack on American morale 


ion’t Believe a Word of It! 


By Henry F. Pringle 


CAT O'OIN'S BY “GARE ROSIE 


War always breeds rumor-mongers—and they're at it again, 
reporting fake flu epidemics in Army camps, false wholesale 
desertions, etc. The object is to destroy the morale of the 
Army and the faith of the public in it. Let's not be too gullible 


ht late last fall—the nation 
ill at peace—the telephone 
| the broadcasting studio 
stern city. A voice asked 

’s news summaries had 

unts of a violent pneu- 
mic in a near-by training 


of the boys are sick and 
ready forty-two bodies in 
the voice said. 
sports were received that 
$ city room of the town’s 


Swspaper. The radio station 


Spaper sent investigators to 


mmediately. Not a case of 


jad developed and the camp 


vholly devoid of bodies, was 
@s a sewing room by some 


TKETsS. 

y published and broad- 
‘Tumors continued for sev- 
In due course they were 
Statements overheard in 
unchrooms in the town, but 

who had started them. It 


ng, however, before the sol- 


samp were receiving frantic 
ers and telephone calls 


byees of a munitions factory 


€rsey reported for work, as 


morning last summer. The 
ummed on vital defense 
a wild story was being 
‘bench to bench and from 
he plant to another. Flor- 
bombed! A force of hos- 
id passed over the state 
tht dropping tons of bombs 
dreds of men, women 
Over what part of Flor- 
sities had been destroyed? 
Nobody knew where the 
id come from, but work on 
in this New Jersey fac- 
tly disrupted for the day. 


ward against such rumors. 


more of them now that 
ates is in the war. Circula- 
has been going on for at 
and they are part of Hitler’s 
and break down the 


, ic’ Bs which he despises and pro- 


poses to conquer. It is a barrage of half- 
truths and lies spread over the nation; 
its purpose is to undermine the morale 
of the civilian population and the armed 
forces. The rumors are initiated by ra- 
dio from Berlin, Tokyo and Rome, by 
pro-Axis newspapers published in the 
United States, by pamphlets and by 
paid agents. They are spread by the 
agents, by members of the various 
Bunds and by the fractional minority 
of Americans who still believe in peace- 
at-any-price. They are sometimes 
spread by bitter-end haters of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. These people would 
recoil with horror at the idea of help- 
ing Hitler or Japan. They consider 
themselves wholly loyal. But some of 
them still can’t imagine that a policy 
advocated by That Man in the White 
House has any merit. 


Playing It Adolf's Way 


These dupes who play into the hands 
of Hitler were more active before we 
got into the war, but a few still talk and 
talk. Typical of them were two ladies 
on a streetcar in Washington, D.C. It 
was close to September 15th, when an- 
other income-tax payment would be due. 

“J think I’ll send my check direct to 
the British embassy,” said one of the 
ladies. “All our money goes to Eng- 
land, anyway, under this Lend-Lease 
law. Why not mail it to the British our- 
selves?” 

Her companion nodded in agreement. 
“They can use it to pay for their parties 
at the Carlton Hotel,” she added bit- 
terly. “Why, do you know, my dear, 
they throw champagne parties at all the 
big Washington hotels and every penny 
of the cost—every penny, my dear!— 
is charged to us! Why, I even heard that 
some of these visiting Englishmen en- 
tertain actresses and chorus girls and 
we pay for that, too!” 

Uncle Sam is well aware of the ac- 
tivities of these traducers, but they aren't 
easy to catch. A newly created Special 
Defense Unit of the Department of 
Justice is keeping careful watch over 
pro-Axis publications. The Federal Com- 


munications Commission has an even 
more gigantic task on its hands. Through 
four strategically located listening posts 
the FCC makes a complete record of 
every word broadcast by short wave 
from every foreign country—an appal- 
ling total of 600,000 to 900,000 words 
every twenty-four hours, seven days a 
week. This is translated and digested, 
and all relevant portions are rushed by 
teletype to the White House, the State 
Department, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the Military Intelligence 
(G-2) or other government agencies. A 
number of arrests have already been 
made by the F.B.I. Military Intelligence, 
and the Morale Division of the Army 
is seeking to run down the rumors 
which spread through the cantonments 
and among parents of the soldiers. The 
rumors continue, though. By their very 
nature they are hard to trace. 

The system whereby Hitler and Goeb- 
bels seek to soften America—no one 
doubts that their activities continue 
even now—is well understood, on the 
other hand, and some of the details 
can now be told. If Americans don’t 
realize what the Nazis are up to, it 
is their own fault. Extremely com- 
petent studies have been made and 
published. The Committee on National 
Morale, a voluntary organization with 
headquarters in New York, has issued 
a volume called German Psychological 
Warfare in which, among other Nazi 
leaders, Rudolph Hess is quoted. Hit- 
ler’s one-time closest aide, now a pris- 
oner in England, said four years ago 
that “in the past, people migrated from 
place to place; today ideas migrate 
from people to people. We are in the 
midst of an ideological upheaval of un- 
precedented magnitude.” 

The Committee on National Meorale 
shows how the Nazis accelerate this mi- 
gration of ideas—Nazi ideas—from one 
part of the United States to all parts. 
German fact-finding agencies locate 
what they call “Stoerungskerne,” ker- 
nels of disturbance, in this country— 
minority political groups, frustrated and 
defeated politicians, aliens in economic 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The Story Thus Far: 


HANGHAIED in San Francisco and taken 

to Portland, Oregon, Jeff Pierce—acting in 
self defense—kills the captain of the vessel that 
had captured him, and, making hi getaway, 
gocs to Virginia City, where gold has recently 
been struck. He is accompanied by a runaway 
girl—Diana Castle, whose father has been try- 
ing to make her marry a man she does not love. 

Arrived at the new mining settlement, Pierce 
stakes out a claim in rich Alder Gulch, and 
Diana starts a small bakery. As Pierce soon 
learns, a band of crooks and killers is operating 
in the Gulch area. Among the members of the 
band are: George Ives, “Rube” Ketchum (who 
hate Pierce); Bob Zachary, Steve Marshland. 
Jack Gallegher (a deputy sheriff) and Ollie 
Rounds (who happens to be a strong admirer 
of Pierce). At the head of the band is a man 


named Henry Plummer—the sheriff! 
Plummer and his followers kill, loot, rob. 

Pierce is one of the few who dare to oppose 

them. He has one loyal supporter—none too 


courageous, but not afraid to fight: Ben Scog- 
gins, a trader. Scoggins, it appears, is in love 
with Diana Castle; and so is Pierce, whom the 
girl (who has misinterpreted his feelings to- 
ward her) does not encourage. 
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“Bully” Sitgreaves, brother of the man Pierce 
had killed in Portland, arrives in Virginia City. 
Meeting Pierce, he informs him that he intends 
to kill him at a time that he, Sitgreaves, will 
choose. Pierce, who is armed at the time, 
does nothing. 

Among the victims of the gang is Archie 
Caples, one of Pierce’s neighbors. Caples is 
murdered in his cabin. Shortly after the mur- 
der, Pierce learns that the murderer is ‘““Rube” 
Ketchum. He encounters Ketchum in the 
street, has an altercation with him, shoots him 
to death. 

Ives, Gallegher and Marshland witness the 
shooting. They do not interfere, because Ben 
Scoggins (openly) and Ollie Rounds (much 
more subtly) make it clear that, if shooting 
starts, they will side with Pierce. Someone hid- 
den in an alley, however, takes a shot at Pierce 
—and wounds him slightly. 

Pierce falls to the ground. Then, after Lil 
Shannon—a free-and-easy big-hearted woman 
—tells Pierce that she loves him, Rounds and 
Scoggins escort him to his cabin. 

Later, when the two men have gone, Pierce 
gets his shotgun; he slips out of his cabin; he 
seats himself at the edge of a canyon near his 
cabin. There, in the darkness, he gives himself 
up to somber, depressing thoughts. 





ILLUSTRATED BY WARREN BAUMGARTNER 


VIII 


IERCE came into the Virginia Ho- 
Pia around nine o’clock and fouhd 
the ball in progress. They had got- 
ten the musicians from The Pantheon, 
but otherwise this was strictly for the 
genteel. The chandelier was decorated 
with pine boughs and the bracket lamps 
were draped with green gauze, on which 
wax flakes had been scattered to imi- 
tate snow. All the available proper la- 
dies of the Gulch, from Junction to 
Summit were here, their gowns look- 
ing sedate in contrast to eyes accus- 
tomed to the color and flash of the 
hurdy-gurdy girls. Some of the men, 
like Judge Lott and W. B. Dance and 
Wilbur Sanders, wore broadcloth, white 
shirts and collars. Otherwise it was 
straight Gulch costume and trimmed 
whiskers. 
The music was a waltz, the fiddles and 

































































The posse spread out, circling f 
the sleepers. One man sat up, 
Pierce swung his revolver on 
him, softly saying, “Sit still.” } 
The man’s face turned to him, | 
blurred by the heavy shadows 


guitars bearing down heavily on 
cent. Stags lined the walls, waiti 
turn. One of the dance committe] 
Howie, moved around the ¢} 
sprinkling more wax on the flo 
at this same moment A. J. Oliy 
X. Biedler were escorting a ge 
to the door, he having started } 
ning too early at The Senate, 
shrugged his shoulders, not lik 
display, but the short and p 
Biedler seemed to enjoy this } 
contact. He stood by the door t 
sure the drunken one did not} 
He said to Pierce: “Shouldn’t b 
ing through town alone, Jeff.” 
Wilbur Sanders wheeled by 
lady. He was a slight, cool Eas 
short of thirty with brown h 
beard, and practiced law in E 
Pierce talked a moment with | 
meanwhile noticing that a lon 
bar had been set up in the a 
dining room. He moved that v 
ing through the steady crowd / 
In the dining room’s doorway h 
back and caught sight of Scoggir 
gins danced with Diana and 
them were laughing at someth 
and the picture of the girl’s » 
free and pleased, struck Pierce » 
remained in the door, blocki 
stopping the drift of the mer 
him. Somebody touched his t 
he didn’t move. Then Diana, | 
nearer, saw him and the smil 
face and her chin rose and ¢ 
distance he caught the half- 
look of her eyes. Scoggins, nov 
ering Pierce, also ceased smill 


piece stopped at the bigs 

got a cup of coffee; and mad 
wich from bread and a huge > 
Rounds arrived and stood witk 
saying much. Oliver drifted@ 
W. B. Dance. Presently Sanaisé 
along and Stuart introduce 
Pierce. This group grew. Pfo 
out of the ballroom. Pfouts py 
on Pierce’s shoulder as he tié 
Pfouts looked around at the» 
him until his eyes touched Olli ua 
Pierce, forever watchful, sav/thel 
little change on Pfouts’ facial 
turned his attention to Ollieiint 
ticed a sudden shadow come t ie 
cheeks. In another momeni 
drifted from the group. The) 
anything more than this, yet" 
impress on Pierce. After ash 
broke from the circle, had ar ere 
of coffee and strolled from a 
room on through another dd’ t 
hotel’s parlor. As he came inv {hep 
lor he saw Ollie and Ben ‘| D 
before him; they were talki:/ané 
laughing and then, as before, |) sae | 
ticed him and grew seriou’ Pi 
moved forward. 

Scoggins said, “For an invé 
a lot of spookin’ around on b’ 
He grinned, and yet it lack’ 
Scoggins cheerfulness. There’ 
tle embarrassment on him, 
was no longer easy. The mi 
again, a square-dance tune: 
moved toward the ballroo’ 
made a part turn to Ollie, ay 
be his partner, but now Sco: : 
strange thing. He touched it 
and murmured, ‘Want to P 
minute, Ollie,” thus takir) Kolg. 
away. 

Diana gave Pierce one ste'ly # 
and turned from him to wat |»¢ 

(Continued on page g 
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URDER TRAP 


William MacHarg 


ey enlists the aid of a guilty conscience— 
two or three innocent suspects are saved 


| © one cops can’t tell nothing 

jout,” O’Malley said. “A young 

y mamed Mr. Commings come 

a week end in the country 

a murdered guy in his apart- 

ets in the dead guy’s pockets 

© Was named Mercin and him 

mamed Armid had a decorat- 

Imes, Cops got this Armid and 

! Mrs. Mercin identified the dead 
all right.” 

Wht does Armid say about it?” I 


ins it’s an extortion killing. Him 
.Mercin say Mercin went out in 
ing and didn’t come home. 
mid got a phone call to pay five 
td dollars if he wanted his part- 
i. Their statement is they paid 
tt If ext thing him and Mrs. Mercin 
ips called “em and said Mercin 
ijn knocked off.” 
| does Commings say?” 
| he never seen the dead guy till 
ine d his apartment door.” 
eS your opinion of the case?” 


“Boy! I don’t think nobody is right 
about it.” 

We looked at the dead man. Even in 
death he appeared neat, well kept and 
precise—a man in his late fifties. There 
were blue marks on his throat which 
showed he’d been strangled. 

“Well,” O’Malley observed, “I sup- 
pose we got to go to the trouble of talk- 
ing with them people.” 

The decorating establishment was 
just off Park Avenue and was rather 
pretentious. A handsome young man 
whose name proved to be Roberts was 
disappointed when he found we weren't 
customers. Armid was in an inner office. 
He was in his middle forties, dapper, 
carefully groomed, somewhat supercili- 
ous. A quite beautiful young woman 
who was with him turned out to be Mrs. 
Mercin. 

“What's this extortion story?” O’Mal- 
ley asked them. 

“Why,” Armid replied, “Saturday 
morning I got a phone call here in the 
office. It was a man’s voice.” 


“You recognize the guy’s voice?” 

“T didn’t. Just before that, Mrs. Mer- 
cin had called up and said Mercin hadn’t 
come home and she was much troubled. 
The voice said they had Mercin and, if 
we wanted him back, to go to the bank 
and get five thousand dollars. I phoned 
Mrs. Mercin and she came down here 
and we talked it over and I went to the 
bank and got the money. 


“s E USUALLY close on Saturday 

afternoons, but I waited here be- 
cause the voice had said to expect a sec- 
ond phone call. It didn’t come until 
early Sunday morning. The same voice 
asked if I had the money. It said wrap 
the money in newspaper and go in my 
car at exactly half past four in the morn- 
ing and drop the package in a certain 
refuse basket on Tenth Avenue and 
keep on driving and not look back. I did 
that. Then we waited, but we didn’t 
hear anything until Sunday evening 
when the police told us Mercin was 
dead.” 

“What refuse basket?” 

He told us. 

“Where was your husband going 
when he went out that Friday evening?” 
O’Malley asked Mrs. Mercin. 

“T don’t know. It was between nine 
and ten o’clock. I had a headache and 
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“What's this extortion story?" O'Malley asked Armid and Mrs. Mercin 


TIMMINS 


had gone to bed. I heard him go out 
and I assumed he was just going to the 
corner.” ; 

“Yeah? What happened before that?” 

“Nothing unusual. I’d picked him up 
here at the store a little after six. We 
had dinner at home.” 

“He didn’t receive no message or send 
one to somebody after you met him?” 

“No; the telephone wasn’t used ex- 
cept just before dinner when I phoned 
the garage to send someone to come and 
get the car.” 

“You don’t know of no message Mer- 
cin got neither?”’ O’Malley inquired of 
Armid. 

~Laon't.- 

“Rather peculiar, O’Malley,” I re- 
marked, when we had left them, “the 
manner Armid claims to have paid the 
ransom by dropping it in a refuse bas- 
ket.” 

“Why, it’s been done that way. A 
guy would be watching.” 

We went and saw Commings. They 
had him locked up. He was a sleek- 
seeming man in his early thirties. We 
didn’t learn anything more than the 
police had got already. Commings had 
spent the week end on Long Island. He 
came home Sunday evening. Having a 
couple of bags with him, he stopped at 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ILLIE OLIVER wasn’t a very 
\ \/ good constable. He was too fat 

to fight and too tired to run and 
it was a good thing the mayor couldn’t 
find anyone else who wanted that six 
hundred a year. Sam Todd was the 
mayor and he didn’t like Willie, feeling 
he didn’t have the proper dignity and 
brains for an officer, but he still didn’t 
fire him. Even Sam Todd had to admit 
that Crystal Hills didn’t need much of 
a constable. 

For one thing, it was thirty miles 
from the railroad, a jumping-off place 
for The Woods, and while it had a few 
stores and a bank, nobody ever came 
there except people who were going 
hunting and fishing. And Willie could 
handle them all right. Sometimes the 
sportsmen got liquored up but he al- 
ways managed to reason with them and 
keep them from getting into trouble. 

A lot of the tourists like Mr. Tucker, 
for instance, seemed to think Willie was 
pretty quaint, sort of a prop furnished 
by the local merchants, but Willie didn’t 
mind that. Mr. Tucker was up there on 
his first hunting trip and he hung around 
Willie’s office whenever he was in town. 
He was some kind of a big man in Chi- 
cago, being so important that he even 
had to hire a lock box in the Crystal 
Hills bank just to take care of some 
valuables he happened to have along. 
He wasn’t very sociable with most folks, 
but he must have liked Willie because 
he spent a lot of time in his office. 

“Don’t you ever arrest anyone, 
Willie?” he asked. “People won’t be- 
lieve you’re a real policeman unless you 
arrest someone now and then.” 

“Gotta have something to arrest them 
for,’ Willie said reasonably, running a 
finger around the neck of his open col- 
lar. “Can’t just arrest ’em for practice, 
can I?” Through his window he could 
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see Sam Todd get out of his new car 
and go into his real-estate office next 
door, and at the sight of his lank, grim 
figure, Willie sighed. “Got enough 
trouble holdin’ my job without going 
around arrestin’ people. I never did get 
on with Sam Todd and now he’s got it 
in for my hide.” 

Mr. Tucker waited, but Willie only 
settled into a more comfortable posi- 
tion and sighed again. Willie was a 
pretty good judge of human nature and 
he knew a big man like Mr. Tucker 
might get the wrong idea of him if 
he started in complaining about the 
mayor’s meanness. 


T ALL went back to the last council 

meeting. Sam Todd had gone and 
talked the council into buying him a new 
car, just as if he couldn’t well afford to 
buy one himself. That really hurt Wil- 
lie. He didn’t ask much of life or Crystal 
Hills, either, but if anyone was going 
to have a new car it should have been 
the police department. He got up and 
said so. Something in the way Sam 
Todd just looked at him made Willie 
suddenly stop talking and sit down. 

Mr. Tucker was smiling at him. 
“Dirty politics, eh, Willie?” 

Willie had a big slow smile that ad- 
mitted nothing. “Could be,” he said, 
“but even so, I wouldn’t have much call 
to be bellyachin’. I got a nice, comfort- 
able life; I make six hundred a year; 
and sometimes I pick up a dollar with 
my car, too, taking people out to their 
camps when their guides don’t show up.” 

Mr. Tucker glanced at the bank 
across the street where old Mr. Halde- 
man was just locking up for the day. 
When the old man had gone limping 
down the street, Mr. Tucker’s glance 
still lingered on the bank. 

“Every dollar helps,” he said. “I 












might be able to use you myself, Willie. 
I'll need someone to drive me over to 
the railroad when I leave.” 

Willie didn’t see Mr. Tucker again for 
almost a week and when he did come 
into town he had his bags with him. It 
was almost five on an unseasonably hot 
day and Willie was sitting outside his 
office fanning himself when Mr. Tucker 
appeared with old Mr. Haldeman, who 
looked grouchy, the way he always did 
when he had to open up after hours. Mr. 
Tucker, though, was smiling and polite 
and it was easy for Willie to figure out 
he must be going back to the city and 
wanted those things in his lock box. 

They went into the bank and Willie 
sat there a while, tilting back in his chair 
and sweating gently inthe sun. After a 
while he sighed and thought about call- 
ing his wife and telling her he would be 
late for supper, seeing as Mr. Tucker 
was probably expecting him to drive 
him over to Duquesne to catch the ex- 
press. There was no sense in calling 
her, though, until he found out for sure, 
and so he went over to the bank to in- 
quire about Mr. Tucker’s plans. 

The blinds were down but the door 
was unlocked. Willie hesitated and 
when he finally did go in he got quite a 
shock because he discovered Mr. Tucker 
was holding up the bank. Old Mr. 
Haldeman was bound and lying on the 
floor. Mr. Tucker had just finished 
stuffing his bags when he looked up and 
saw Willie staring at him from the door- 
way. He covered Willie with his gun, 
but he needn’t have bothered, for Willie 
was too upset to have yelled or any- 
thing. He still didn’t think Mr. Tucker 
looked like a bank robber should. 

“All right, sweetheart,” said Mr. 
Tucker, poking his gun in Willie’s side 
and handing him one of the bags. “Just 
relax now and nothing will happen. 
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We’re going to get your car a’ 
going to drive me to Duques: 
to catch the express. That’s a) 
you make one peep before I’r' 
train I’m going to let this gy/g 
where it will do you the least ‘¢ 4 
Willie nodded and, keeping\is 4 
straight ahead, walked across +* stl 
to the sedan parked in front of) offi 
Mr. Tucker got right in bere! 
never taking his gun out of Wi ®s 
After a moment’s fumbling ' lie 
the car started and they heaq oll 
town, turning onto the state »adt 
would take them to Duque®é 
Tucker relaxed a little thenidé 
smiled once, thinking how ; iply” 
had cut off pursuit by using } } tol 
whole police force as his 
chauffeur. Willie was think ae 
that, too, and it was making; 
and more unhappy. 


Teo never did reach Dugqs 
that didn’t upset Willie a: 
you might expect. They wer 
miles out of town when a § 
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side road, its siren screaming 
after them. Mr. Tucker o| 
chance to fire at them once be 
grabbed his gun. The car lj 
a little ditch and Willie vj 
astride Mr. Tucker’s chest’ 
state police came up to ar} 
and found, to their surprise, 1} 
an officer himself. 
“You don’t want to arrei} 
said. “Not when I got us a)} 
nal. Besides, I only stole thi} 
line of duty.” Willie’s faith | 
judgment of human nature] 
restored at the first sight of | 
car. “I knew Sam Todd j 
turn me in when he saw me | 
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question for a man 


us: Now that you’re back in this country 


again, sir, we'd like to ask you... 
MAN: Sorry, no comment. 


us: But this isn’t that kind of a question. 
We simply wanted to ask you: How long 


has it been since you've tasted Four Roses? 
MAN: Well, naturally, it’s been some time. 


us: Of course. And, not having tried Four 


toses recently, you're going to be surprised 

and thrilled when you discover what won 
derful things have happened to TODAY’s 
Four Roses! Never before. we are certain. 
have you tasted such a whiskey! 





arriving on the Clipper 


MAN: Really? You're not exactly modest 
about this whiskey of yours. 


us: Sorry, sir. We just can’t help being en 
thusiastic about a whiskey that can boast 
such rich and mellow magnificence as to 
day’s Four Roses. Honest—it’s just too good 
to miss this Four Roses you'll find wait- 


ing for you now! Just try it—won’t you? 


MAN: I'll put it right at the top of my list 
of things to do...and thanks for the tip. 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whishic 90 proof. The 
traight whiskies in Fou, toses are 5 year rm more { 


Frankfort Distilleries, Inc . Louisville & Baltimore 


YOU’VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY 


AS TODAY’S FOUR ROSES! 
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Men Have 


Bad Breath 


Too! 


That’s right, men— 


and she may mean YOU! 


So here’s a tip 


on what to do... Use Colgate Dental Cream— 
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the toothpaste that cleans your breath 


while it cleans your teeth! 























TEST? 
S, scien VEL” 





CLEANS 

YOUR BREATH 

WHILE IT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH 





OLGATE DENTAL CREAM, you see, 

has an active penetrating foam that 
gets into the hidden crevices between 
teeth—helps clean out decaying food 
particles and stop the stagnant saliva 
odors that cause much bad breath. 


And Colgate’s has a soft, safe polish- 
ing agent that cleans enamel thoroughly, 
yet gently—makes teeth naturally 
bright, sparkling! Besides, Colgate’s de- 
licious, wake-up flavor makes it a favor- 
ite with children and grownups alike. 





My Life is a Dull Thing 


Continued from page 13 


to my house and I started to jack up my 
car to change the wheels. Red said: 

“Larry, let’s not take the trouble to 
change the wheels. I haven’t got any 
date tonight and we could go out to- 
gether, and as long as the wheels are on 
your car, we might as well use it. We 
could split the gas.” 

I considered this a fair deal, and Red 
and I went out in my car. 

Red said, ‘Just because I haven’t got 
a date for tonight, Larry, is no sign I 
want to cramp your style. Why don’t 
you get a date with Geraldine for to- 
night?” 

“One night a week with Geraldine is 
enough, in summer,” I said. 

“Maybe you couldn’t make a date 
with her,” he said. 

“T could if I wanted to,” I said. 

Red laughed. ‘“‘Let’s see you do it,” he 
said. 

So I drove around by Geraldine’s 
house, and she was in the back yard 
fixing her roses. She is nuts about roses. 
I stopped the car and got out. “How 


-| about another ride?” I said. 


“T’d rather go down to the beach and 
play some records,” she said. “I don’t 
like driving around.” 

“Geraldine,” I said, “I got a new car. 
Forget that kid stuff about the records.” 

“T think the records are more fun, 
that’s all,” she said. “We could play the 
album.” 

By this she meant Mike Owala’s Fifth 
Album of Hawaiian Love Lullabies, a 
very expensive as well as expressive 
group which Geraldine had given me for 


_| Christmas, out of her allowance. 


“T have more on my mind these days 
than Mike Owala,’” I said. “Get in the 
car.” . 

We went for the ride. Red bought 
hamburgers all around at Joe’s drive-in, 
and it was a pleasant evening. Ger- 
aldine and I did most of the talking, as 
our interest in music is mutual. I had 
nearly two hundred records, having 
bought some at Al’s Music Shop and 
some in job lots from fellows who were 
tired of life and giving up music forever. 

Red said he had only two or three 
records. He said he was going to get 
some more. 


il WOULD not advise any man to try 
to run a car unless he has quite an in- 
come, more than the usual allowance. I 
spoke to Dad about this. I told him my 
allowance just didn’t fit the budget any 
more. I explained how it was, trying to 
run a car on a summer schedule, espe- 
cially when looking for somebody. He 
had no ideas of a practical nature. 

I still was paying two-forty a month 
on my car, which would go on for two 
years. It was in very good shape, a 
wonderful engine, although the brakes 
were not in the best shape and the wind- 
shield had been rendered yellow in 
places by action of the sun, and lacked a 
wiper. I solved the brakes by always 
knowing ahead of time where I planned 
to stop. I had no ideas about the wind- 
shield, except to get a new one, which I 
could not afford. 

I got along all right, however, until 
my battery burned out. I had to buy a 
new one, which was a dollar and sixty- 
five cents a week on top of everything 
else. Everything soon became hopeless 
along financial lines and I had to tell 
Red he could keep the wheels for a 
while, as I was putting my car in dead 
storage temporarily. I explained things 
to him. I said I’d probably have to go 
back on the beach again, with Geraldine. 

Red thought it over. ‘Well,’ he 
finally said, “maybe I could help you 
out, Larry. Take all those records you 
























































got, maybe we could make a © 
some of them, for gas. Records | 
right for winter, but the car is | 
for summer. Go home and get 
them and bring them down and | 
what I can do for you.’ 

I went home and got about ff = 
my records. Red looked them ¢| 
picked out eight and offered me 
lons of gas and a quart of oil’ 
him the records cost me a lot m| 
that. He said it was the best }; 
do. I had to take it. It saved the | 

It cost me fifty-eight records |} 
found Lorraine. 


if FOUND Lorraine coming) 

King’s drugstore. You don’t 
people like Lorraine in this to” 
in summer, she is so beautiful} 
nails are so long. 

I said, “I see you’re down for 
mer, Lorraine.” 

“Oh, hello, Larry,” she saic | 
“Lorraine, I’d be glad to drive 7 
in my new car. It’s around the 

“Thank you, Larry,” she say 
have mine.” A large car drove) 
a chauffeur. I opened the doo 
raine. I said, “Well, I’m gs 
brought your aunt’s car. I wy 
I could take you for a ride. I | 
car myself.” 

“Maybe some day,” Lorrain} 

I said, ““How about tomo , 
raine, could I drive over anes 
tomorrow?” 

She got in the car. “We’re 
cocktail party tomorrow after 
I guess that wouldn’t interest: 
said. She laughed. I said, “ ¥ 
care what it would be, Lorra 
would be there.” 

“Well, if you get thirsty | 
drop around,” she said. “PP 
the door, will you, Larry?” — 

I closed the door and they 
drove away and I got my cay 
home. It was nearly time | 
and I left the car at Red’s s) 
use the wheels, it being his Flay 
went home to supper, althoug al 
gry. After supper I thought If 
a walk on the beach, it eis 
moonlight night. th 

When I got around the po * 
music. I found Red and Ge 
ting on the beach playing a . 
It was one of my old record: 
over to where they were ¢) 
hello. Geraldine turned off! 
graph. 

“Don’t turn it off,” I said. . 

“I want to,” she said. Sj 
cordial. 

I said, ‘Red, I’d like to s 
thing in the morning at the 
tion. A certain thing has hap 

“You mean you’ve founa 
Geraldine said. 

“T don’t know who you 
I was standing next to Red ¢ 
him with my foot. “I'll b’ 
said. 

Geraldine said, “I’m so 
got Mike Owala’s Fifth Al 
waiian Love Lullabies to ] 
but I guess you haven't trac 
Red yet.” 

“Not yet,” I said, laugh? 
got to go.” 

I walked home slowly, 
waves in the moonlight 
about Lorraine, and the n 
went down to see Red. | 

I said, “Well, Red, I fe’ 
I got a date for this aftern™ * 
have a grease job and a ta) Ol 

Red scratched his heac “J & 
can fix you up,” he said. “/ ae 
quite a lot of records alre ¥, !™ 
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r Mike Owala’s Fifth Al- 
jan Love Lullabies.” 
certainly no soap on that 
J. I explained about Ger- 
=> up out of her allowance 
-for me for Christmas. I 
ot of other records, Red.” 
e interested in anything 


can’t let the Album go,” I 


d said. He said, “Is Lor- 
y as you remember her 
599 


said. “Lots prettier.” 
is your date?” Red asked. 
ir or five,” I said. I didn’t 
about the cocktails. 
that case,” he said, “it 
yu any good to get the car 
ay. Once you got to see 
d want to keep the car for 
9. And tonight’s my night. 
ith Geraldine last night 
rule I get the car again 
Saturday, and I got an- 
1 Geraldine.” 
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Vhat I had in mind, I was 
Geraldine for a ride. We’ve 
ords, but if I had that 
im, she would want to sit 
and listen to it and I 
the car, Larry. And you 
e gas and the grease job.” 
Id Red, “maybe you got 
ee. Still, I guess I couldn’t 


rer,” he said. 

id. I thought I would take 
was passing Sheffield’s 

ped in to see if Joe hada 
ber, in case I would ever 
‘showed a windshield and 
: almost as good as new. 
Ow much the wiper was. 
ell, I'l tell you, Larry, I 
t to sell you that wiper. 
a windshield like the one 
our car, you could hardly 
in a good storm even with 
fe to see a nice wiper like 
that old, brown, blistered 
yours. Especially,” he 
d have a date.” 

ld have the works for a 
_ He said a couple other 
looking at it, might be 
inute. I said I’d let him 


ck 1 o the filling station and 


"T saw it first! 
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talked things over with Red. We finally | 
made a deal for the Album and four | 
other records for a grease job, gas and | 
oil, and Red financing the windshield | 
until I was in better shape financially. 

By the time my car was all fixed up 
and I had washed it and polished it 
where it could still be polished, and| 
changed my clothes, it was nearly five 
o’clock. I drove as fast as I could, with- 
out boiling over, to Abalone Bay and to 
Mrs. Thomas’, Lorraine’s aunt’s place. 
A long driveway went up from the street 
to an archway at the side of the house, 
and I saw a few cars up there, bigger 
than mine and polished up, although 
mine wasn’t bad with the new windshield 
and all. 





ie on the way up the driveway 

the car backfired, and once the engine 
stopped but I got it going again. When 
I pulled up under the arch, a kind of 
open porch, a fellow was standing there, 
he looked like a waiter. He said, “‘Can’t 
you see this is a private driveway, you 
idiot?” 

I said I knew it. “I came to see Lor- 
raine,” I said. 

He waved his arms. “Get that can out 
of here!” he said. 

I stopped the engine of iny car and 
got out. I said, “Mister, all you got to 
worry about is tell Lorraine I’m here.” 

He went into the house, swearing. 
When he came back Lorraine was with 
him. “Hello, Lorraine,” I said. 

“Oh, hello, Larry,” she said. She 
looked at my car. 

“How do you like her, new windshield, 
windshield wiper and all?” I asked her. 
“Complete grease job also,” I said. 

“You mean this is your car?” she 
said. “This—wreck?” 

“Wait till you hear the engine before 
you make up your mind about the car,” 
I told her. 

“T heard it coming up the driveway,” 
she said. 

Some people, a couple fellows and a 
couple girls, a little older than Lorraine, 
came out. 

“What on earth is this?” one of the 
girls said. 

Lorraine put her hands over her face. 
“His car!” she said. She turned and ran 
into the house. Some more people were 
with her when she came back. They had 
drinks in their hands. Everybody stood 
around and looked at my car. 

“Larry,” Lorraine finally said, “we are 
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Gangway 


for vital traltic! 


{ ees blood stream 
of National Defense, must not be 
interrupted—not even by moun- 
tainous snow drifts. Efficient snow 
removal requires dependable equip- 
ment—equipment that is always 
ready to move when needed, where 
needed. Starting the giant motors 
in sub-zero weather is a formidable 
challenge—but one which Exide 
eagerly accepts. 

Exide’s performance in so many 
important applications—in various 
branches of the Army and Navy, 
coal and ore mines, utilities, rail- 
roads, air lines, industrial plants, 
shipping lines—fully justifies your 
confidence in selecting Exide to 
start your car. But, before you 
buy any battery, be sure yours 


is worn out. 


You can be sure if you go to an 
Exide dealer. He is scientifically 
equipped to tell you the truth 
about your battery. Also, he will 
be glad to help you prolong its 
life by seeing that the water is at 
the proper level, that the state of 
charge is such that low tempera- 
tures cannot cause damage, ete. 
Such service is his part in the 
nation-wide effort to ““Keep 
America Rolling.” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Philadelphia, The World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, foronto 
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If this should happen 
don’t be glum... 
ek: 









pick up the Classified 
and thumb... 


... fight to the man 
who’ 


Il make it hum! 
(| 


0. S0GLOW 


MORAL: 


Wheneveryou getin ajam, stick 
your finger in the Classified and 
say: “What a bright boy (or girl) 
Iam!” 


When you refer to the Classified 
section of the Telephone Directory 
you get helpful information about 
tradespeople and their products or 
services before you call them. Quick 
as a flash too, you locate author- 
ized dealers of advertised brands. 

Pick up your Telephone Book 
and look through the Classified 
section now. Note the detailed in- 
formation it contains. You will be 
amazed how helpful it can beto you. 


Your buying guide 
— the Classified 
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all of us just about to go down to the 
Royal Inn for cocktails. Park this— 
park your car back by the garage and 
come along if you want to.” 

“We can go in my car,” I said. “I’m 
furnishing the car for us, Lorraine.” 

A couple of Lorraine’s friends leaned 
over and said something to her. She 
nodded. Then she took both of their 
drinks and drank them, shook hands 
with them, and got in. 

I stepped on the starter, and the en- 
gine turned over but didn’t catch. I tried 
it a few more times and it didn’t catch 
and I was afraid I’d wear out my new 
battery. “I’ll have to get a push,” I told 
Lorraine. 


nN FELLOW in a yellow sports jacket 
got into one of the big cars and went 
around behind me and gave me a good 
push and the engine caught. Another 
car was not very far ahead of me and I 
tried to stop but the brakes were not 
good for emergency stopping and I ran 
into the other car. My car stopped fine 
when it ran into the other car. 

Lorraine bumped her head on the new 
windshield. 

The fellow whose car I ran into looked 
at it and said it wasn’t hurt. I got out 
and looked at my car. It wasn’t hurt 
either. I got back in. 

The other people got into their vari- 
ous cars, and I followed them down the 
driveway. They took the coast road 
down to the inn. I did not like this. The 
coast road is an old dirt road that winds 
through the hills. It is very scenic, not 
much like the paved highway. My car 
is best on paved highways. 

I had some trouble with the hills, and 
when we got to the Royal Inn the other 
cars had been there quite a while. I 
stopped at the main entrance and helped 
Lorraine out, who was a little dizzy from 
the various collisions, and the parking 
attendants looked at my car. One said, 
“What shall I do with this thing?” 

“Put it over by the toolhouse,” the 
other one said. He pointed toward a 
green shed over at one side of the park- 
ing lot, overlooking the ocean. 

The doorman told us that our party 
was in the cocktail lounge, and we went 
in. 

It was a very wonderful party. Two 
of the other ladies were movie actresses 
too, and I think some of the fellows. I 
found I was not the only one in love with 
Lorraine. The fellow in the yellow sports 
jacket was also in love with her. He 
called her darling. So did one of the 
other men. I felt very confident, how- 
ever, and as the cocktail was not a bit 
strong I had a couple more. I asked Lor- 
raine to marry me, and she said she 
would keep it in mind. I told the people 
about the new windshield. 

One of the ladies looked at me and 
said, “What on earth is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” I said. 

“Look at him,” she said. 

They looked at me. I felt a little 
chilly; my forehead was kind of cold, 
but otherwise I felt all right. I closed 
my eyes a little. One of the men called 
a waiter and the waiter took me by the 
arm and told me to come with him for a 
minute. I said I was all right. He kind 
of lifted me up and we went to the men’s 
room and he put me down on a couch. 
“You'll be all right in a few minutes, 
sonny,” he said. 

“My name isn’t sonny,” I said. 

“All right,” he said; “just lie still.” 

“Then don’t call me sonny,” I said. 

He went away. I thought I would take 
a little nap. 


OMEBODY woke me up. It was the 

waiter. He said, “Well, sonny, how 
do you feel?” 

I felt like I had been asleep for a week. 
“What time is it?” I asked him. 

“Seven-thirty,” he said. “The park- 
ing attendant wants to see you.” 





“Where’s Lorraine?” I asked him. 

“They’ve gone into the dining room,” 
he said. “The parking attendant wants 
to see you.” 

I went outdoors, where it was cool, 
and went over and asked the fellow what 
he wanted. He told me to come with 
him, and took me over to my car, and 
pointed at it. It was jacked up and the 
front wheels were gone. 

“A fellow came here a few minutes 
ago,” he told me, ‘‘and took the wheels. 
He said it was all right. He said you 
knew all about it. Anyway, I thought I 
better tell you.” 

“Thanks,” I said. I walked back into 
the inn. I found Lorraine and the others 
in the dining room. I explained to her 
what had happened. I said, “‘Lorraine, 
I’m going down and get some other 
wheels and put them on my car.” 

I hurried to town as fast as I could, two 
miles. Red and I kept the two spare 
wheels, with the bum tires, in our garage, 
and I went there after them. They were 
flat. I got them to Sheffield’s Garage by 
rolling one a ways, then coming back and 
getting the other and rolling it a ways. 
It was very hard work and when I got 
there I was tired and dirty and hot. Joe 
was on duty and I told him I had come 
to an absolute emergency and he would 
have to drive me and the wheels up to 
the Royal Inn. I said I was too tired to 
wheel them any farther. 

We filled them with air, and although 
both had leaks we figured they’d last, 
if I was careful, long enough to take 
Lorraine home and get home myself. 
Then we put them in Joe’s car and drove 
out to the inn and unloaded them and 
Joe had to get back to work. 

I put the wheels on my car, and let 
down the jack, and started into the inn 
to tell Lorraine I was ready. 

“Hey!” the parking attendant called 
after me. 

I stopped and turned around. 

“Look!” he yelled. 

I looked. It was now almost dark, but 
you could see a little light over the 
ocean, and if there was anything against 
that light, you could see it. I could see 
my car. It was moving. 


ieee the Royal Inn is, the lawn 
slants down to the edge of a cliff, 
and at the bottom of the cliff, maybe 
sixty, seventy feet, are some rocks and 
the ocean. Along the edge of the cliff is 
a path, with a stone wall about a foot 
high on each side of it. 

You can hear the waves on the rocks 
below the cliff. 

I was hoping my car would stop when 
it came to the little wall along the path. 
For a moment it seemed to stop as it hit 
the wall, but then I noticed the rear end 
of the car go up into the air, and my 
car then disappeared. I heard a distant 
crash, half metal and half water. 

My car was gone. 

My car, new windshield, new wind- 
shield wiper and all, was gone, down 
there on the rocks and foaming waves, 
all smashed to pieces. I stood there a 
few minutes. : 

When I turned to enter the inn, Lor- 
raine and the others were just com- 
ing out and the parking attendants were 
bringing up the cars. I went to Lorraine 
at once. “Lorraine,” I said, “I’m very 
sorry I can’t drive you home, but my 
car is in the ocean.” 

“What?” she said. 

I said, “It fell over the cliff just now. 
I put the wheels on and the brake is no 
good anyway, and when I let it down 
off the jack, where they parked it over 
by the tool house, it got started and went 
down the lawn and over the cliff. New 
windshield and all.” 

Lorraine looked at me for a minute, 
and so did some of the others. They 
started to laugh. 

“What’s funny, Lorraine?” I said. 

She just waved her arms. 
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“Lorraine,” I said, “it was 


car I had. I tried to fix it up.” | 
Lorraine stopped laughir) 
enough to take hold of the fel] 
who wore the yellow sports| 
“Darling,’” she said, “I can’t ¢ 
She turned to me. “Get in th 
there, Larry,” she said, “and w 
you home.” 4 
“Thank you, Lorraine,” I sa) 
can find my way all right.” 
I walked home. 


G=RALDINE was fixing up } 
when I went over to her ] 
next morning. 

I said, “Geraldine, it’s gone. 

“What is?” she said. :: 

I took a deep breath. “The 
car. It is gone forever, in the 
then explained to Geraldine 
happened. “Red did it,” I said 
terly. “He came and got th) 
after he promised I could hay 
the evening.” Ss 

“I’m sorry, Larry,” Geral 
We sat there a minute. Ger 
very quiet. She looked at me. 
“Larry, it wasn’t all Red’s fau 
him take me for a ride. At 
me to sit on the beach and list 
Owala’s Fifth Album of Haws 
Lullabies. I asked him how © 
Album and he told me. The 
Lorraine, and all. I had liste 
other records Red got away | 
because they were ours. I m 
and mine. But this one was 

“T see,” I said. 

“It was too much ours,” Gere | 

“T guess so,” I said. i 

“And you taking that—gir| 
the gasoline you got for it, 
“Anyway, I told Red I wan re 
a ride. I made him go get tt 

“T see,’ I said. “Geraldin) 
“Tl never forget how it soun | 
it went over the cliff, I me 
minute there was no sound, y 
falling through the air, then ) 
The end of my car. And the 
month goes on for two long 

“T could help out of my: 
Geraldine said. : 

“You’re not to blame,” 1: 

“That isn’t exactly what I 
said. “I'd be glad to help pay; 
Larry, now that it’s in the oc 
cars, Larry. I despise them. ] 
more fun when you had all } 
Before Red got them away; 

I took a deep breath. “T) 
beginning to look at it,” I told 
“Red is a wise guy. I wish I 
of some way of getting the ri 
The Album, I mean.” 

Geraldine said, “Well, let 1) see. 
still have a half interest i 
wheels. Anyway, one of tk 
tainly is yours. Maybe if! tl 
your interest over to Red, 1 ag 
the Album. You could mak« de: 

I laughed bitterly. “He’d1) 
that one,” I said, “for the san/reé 
wanted the others. Bait for) 

Geraldine and I thought © dye 
said, “If you and I were en:ged 
he’d swap the records back) 

“But we’re not,” I said. 

“Well, if we were,” Ger ne 
“we couldn’t be married ul ye 
through college anyway. ' by 
time, of course, I don’t kne ¥ 
with you and Lorraine, bv) ay! 
that time you’d like me bet?t 
do now.” 

“Geraldine,” I said, “it s 
deal.” 

I went over to see Red. I 
things were. He swapped mba 
Owala’s Fifth Album of He ail 
Lullabies for my interest i | eH 

There was a good moon t | nig! 
Geraldine and I went down) the 
and played the Album. I: Evel 
I was back on the beach. | 

I kissed Geraldine. 
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ice of a gun or tank! And there 
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f you buy today. 
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putting more dollars into Chrysler 
a Can take more miles out! More 
Sh... to create the longest- -lived 
surfaces known to science. More 
jteel ... one of the greatest alloy 
es in history. More Oilite metals 
engthen the life of moving parts! 
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conserve fuel. Our new Spitfire engines are 
the most efficient Chrysler has ever built! 


WHY SHIFT GEARS? 


You want the car you buy today to con- 
tribute as muchas possible to your personal 
efficiency... your work and welfare. Then 
why shift gears... why put up with jerks 
and jars... why push clutches and gear 
levers? Chrysler Fluid Drive and Vacamatic 
transmission are easier on you and easier 
on the car. If you knew how much easier 
Fluid Driving is, how much smoother, 
quieter, simpler and safer .. . you’d never 
want any other kind of driving. 


Your Chrysler dealer is eager to take you 
Fluid Driving ina Beautiful New Chrysler. 
Phone him... take a thrilling ride in 
the car that’s built for the needs of today, 


and Precision! 
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TOP-GRADE MOTOR CARS 
MAKE POSSIBLE 
TOP-GRADE DEFENSE! 
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Great Advancements 
in the Beautiful New 













Fluid Drive + Vacamatic Transmission + Amola 
Steel * Superfinish + Oilite Metals + High Efficiency 
Spitfire Engine + Safeguard Wheels + Tailoring to 
Taste + Scientific Weight Distribution + Air Scoop 
Cooling + Floating Type Air Intake + Airflow 
Principle of Design Oil Bach Air Cleaner - 
Hydraulic Ride Stabilizer - Airplane Type Shock 
Absorbers » Double Channel Chassis Frame - Rub- 
ber Insulated Body Mountings + Safety Signal 
Speedometer - Rust Proofed Body, Fenders and 
Sheet Metal Parts + Synchronized Spring Action 

















































CHRYSLER IS PRODUCING 
ON ALL GOVERNMENT ASSIGNMENTS 

















* Tune in Major Bowes, Columbia Network, Every Thurs- 
day, 9 to 10 P.M., Eastern Standard Time 






















The scientists of America 
are thinking up machines 
of warfare to do jobs that 
have never been done be- 
fore. Watch them werk 


EET the man who may win or 
lose the war. 


He is a lanky individual, with a 
drawling New England voice. He has 
sharp, humorous eyes, and an astonish- 
ingly facile, brilliant mind. This is Dr. 
Vannevar Bush. The chances are you 
have never heard his name. Even in 
Washington, his headquarters, very few 
people know him. But he has done a 
tremendous job, and made less fuss 
about it than Harold Ickes would make 
about brushing his teeth. As head of 
the Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, he is responsible for all re- 
search work that relates to war. 

Get the importance of this: The first 
World War was a war of men and guns. 
This war is one of instruments and ma- 
chines—bomb sights, submarine and 
plane detectors, superchargers. It is 
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WAR 


BY J. D. 


Van Bush’s job to see that we get the 
best. If he does his job well—we can 
assume that he will, he is that kind of 
man—our planes will fly higher and 
faster. Our guns will outshoot any 
others and our tanks will be tougher. 

With hardly a breath of publicity, 
Dr. Bush has built up a scientific organ- 
ization such as the country has never 
seen before. He has a fourth of all 
physicists and a third of upper-crust 
chemists working on his projects. He 
has persuaded industry to part with se- 
cret processes and has put college labo- 
ratories on a three-shift basis. All this 
has happened in a few months. 

When war started, no one knew how 
many scientists there were in the United 
States, or where they were or what were 
their qualifications. The first job was 
to make an inventory of scientific brains. 

No one wanted to duplicate the errors 
of the World War. At that time, prob- 
lems were haphazardly assigned to the 
first person who came to mind. As a re- 
sult, Grade-A men got Grade-C prob- 
lems which could have been handled by 
graduate students. Thousands of men 
were idle while mountains of work 
piled up on a selected few. 

The National Roster of Scientific and 





BRAINS 


RATCLIFF 
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Specialized Personnel was organized to 
correct this. Since nothing of this kind 
had ever been done in the United States 
before, help was needed. A refugee Ger- 
man who had worked on a similar file 
for Hitler helped out and so did the 
Royal Society, which had compiled a 
roster for Britain. 

Questionnaires went to anthropolo- 
gists, botanists, speleologists (experts on 
caves), horologists (watchmakers), and 
dozens of other classifications. Chemis- 
try was broken down into 200 specialized 
fields. Einstein reported on his abilities 
as a physicist; noting that he might be of 
assistance in judging inventions. He 
once worked in the Swiss patent office. 
President Roosevelt got a questionnaire 
on forestry and range management— 
qualifying because he raises Christmas 
trees on a commercial scale. Nobel 
Prize winners and high-school chemistry 
teachers signed up. 

As replies came back, complete case 
histories were recorded on punched 
cards. Over 200,000 individuals are in 
the lists today. The roster can do strik- 
ing jobs. Suppose the Army wants a 
man experienced in tropical medicine, 
who knows photography and speaks 
Khmer, a dialect of Cambodia. If such 





Dr. Vannevar Bush is headj 
Office of Scientific Research | 
velopment, in which the ]j 
entific minds in America a 
all out in the effort to make} 


ca's fighters the world’s ¢ 


a man exists, the roster can }{ 
Machines are set for these qua 
and punched cards are fed throu | 
The machine automatically prij 
of any individuals who measure] 
The roster, run by Leonar¢} 
chael, personable young pre; 
Tufts College, takes care of 
needed for any job. It can svJ 
Bush with any specialized | 
needed for any particular prob 4 
There is a similar organiz 
up to take care of any ideas t} 
in. Like the roster, it is also | 
Dr. Bush’s OSRD. At the ov} 
Army and Navy realized all g} 
wouldn’t come from military) 
fessional men. Civilians inv) 
airplane, armored ship, subme, 
chine gun and a host of other 
Last year the new National || 
Council was organized. 
It filters all ideas receive 
OPM, the military services, 1 
dent’s office and other agence 
rently, its mail is bringing in + 
ideas per day. 
It is surprising the numbe} 
ideas that turn up in this vj 
mail. About 4 per cent of t} 
that come in carry ideas wort) 
gating. Good ones go to as 
engineering staff. If one gets t 
it is passed along to. one of 
nical committees, headed by 
as Charles F. Kettering of Ge 
tors; Thomas Midgley, Jr.,. 
Gasoline Corp.; Orville Wr 
committee gives it a critical gf 
then it is presented to the cc} 
whole. Many ideas have runt 
and are in production. 



















































































Problems Are Speedily F 


Routine problems are har 
speed which would be impossy 
other conditions. Take the on 
by the National Research Cou: 
has been doing excellent wal 
medical field and elsewherey 
facts were wanted about the £/ 
explosives under various ted 
conditions. To gather all we 
would have required years | 
any one laboratory. So it was 
to 125 universities; each taj 
minute phase. The job was? 
in a few months’ time. 

Medical problems have aris 
lar fashion. The Army wan 
phlet instructing its doctors iri 
the sulfa drugs; and wishe) 
whether it is advisable to i 
drugs to soldiers. A crack ¢ 
goes to work. Within a few¥ 
pamphlet is ready. So are® 
packets containing twelve su 
tablets, with printed instruct: 
the soldier how to use thew 
wounded. The committee alj 
a salt-shaker package of sul} 
to be dusted into deep wouns} 

The Army would like a sto¢ 
blood plasma for transfusio} 
ment of shock, 
Working with the 
committee collected 15,000 pi 
while, it has devised an ingest} 
age which preserves the pu’ 
product under even the me} 
conditions. Plasma and dist} 
are packed in sealed tins. Ff 
ing, necessary for transfusion} 
in a nitrogen-filled contain¢) 7 
would allow the rubber to /e@® 

Precise information ak/t 

(Continued on page |} 
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T A TIME when quality and modern design are all- 
A important—De Soto offers people who need new 
transportation a car with all the latest advancements! 

There’s finer quality in the solid massiveness of the 
car...modern design in its forward-styled, concealed 
Airfoil Headlights (out of sight except when lighted) 
* ...Quality and style in its interior fabrics and fittings 
that are personalized, tailored to taste! 


And more power stems froma thrifty, new, 115-h.p. 
engine— teams with Fluid Drive and Simpli-Matic 
Transmission to give you No-Shift Driving at its best! 
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If you plan on buying a new car this year — con- 
sider carefully this finest of all De Sotos, De Soto may 
be purchased on deferred payments...with as little as 
one-third down...18 months to pay. Your present car 
may more than equal the down payment. De Soto Di- 
vision of Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 

Tune in Major Bowes, C. B. S. Network, Thurs., 9 to 10 P.M., E.S.T. 


SOME DEFENSE PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Army Tanks + Anti-Aircraft Cannons «+ Bomber Fuselage Sections 
Aircraft Parts + Shells and Projectiles + Field Radio Cars » Am- 
bulances » Troop and Cargo Motor Transports * Weapon Carriers 


*Available at moderate additional cost. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice, 


FOR MARTIN BOMBERS 
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_America; he tells her that he is to sail, in a few da’ 
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By Octavus Roy 


ILLUSTRATED BY RONALD 


The Story Thus Far: 


fergie 2 by his firm of embezzling nearly twenty || 
dollafs, Gail Foster’s father must make full resti 
else go to prison. Not guilty (so he claims), he car 
duce the money. 

Late one evening, Alan Douglas, a young mining 
receives a caller—Wayne Hamilton, a lawyer—at h 
ment on the East Side of New York. Hamilton, a 
tells Douglas that he has a job for him; he says that] : 
vestigated Douglas and learned that he is a man of th/ 
integrity; he says that he has learned that Douglas is 
to Gail Foster (which is correct); he says that he is 
nizant of Mr. Foster’s problem. 

Douglas, puzzled, then listens to a strange sto 
may be summarized thus: Lewis Hartley, one of 
wealthy clients, is trying to gain control of some ric 
nese deposits in South America. Others are after the 
posits. Hartley has nothing to fear, so long as the 
(who are watching him closely) think that he is in th 
States. He proposes to go to South America—leavin 
ble’”—and grab the manganese. The man who takes 
must submit to a facial operation which will make h 
lica of Hartley; after which, he must live, for a 
months period, at Hartley’s elaborate winter place 
Beach, Florida. 

Skeptical, Douglas asks numerous questions. T 
answers all of them satisfactorily; he says that if 7 
who, except for his face, is Hartley’s double—wi 
his substitute, Hartley will pay him twenty thousar 
in cash, and establish an eighty-thousand-dollar t 
for him. 

Thinking of the girl he loves, the girl whom 
marry—Gail Foster—and realizing that the twenty 
dollars will save her father, Douglas accepts the 
promises to play the role of Lewis Hartley—and t 
one into his confidence. .. . 

The following evening, Douglas calls on Gail, 
a check—payable to her—for twenty thousand de 
tounded, but overjoyed, Gail gives her father the g 
over the phone; after which, quite naturally, sl} 
Douglas with questions. Douglas (whom she adores 
utterly) tells her that he has a job that will call hin) 
Tropicana; he tells her that he will send her one al 
only one, from Valparaiso, Chile, and that, afters 
will not hear from him for several months. Then-\| 

“Between now and sailing time,” ’ he says, “I wolf 
fill me up with pleasant memories.” Gail, close b fk 
faces him. “T’ll try,” she says ae forcing back:f 
“Beginning right now.’ 

II 


EWIS HARTLEY stood at the windall 
i down at the lights of Central Park. He «ib 
that way for ten minutes now: solid, i at 
powerful. Wayne Hamilton, his attorneyleé 
back in a comfortable club chair and puffe|» 
on a fragrant Havana cigar. 
The room was furnished with severe *g 
There were no knickknacks, no gentle, be)/til 
touches. It was essentially a man’s room ii) 
apartment. It was a room of dark tones, o: ml 
ness almost. And yet it was comfortable. — 
Lew Hartley turned from the window.» 
always, Wayne Hamilton experienced a sls ts 
of shock at sight of the other’s face. He it 
wondered—and secretly believed—that Hii 
liberately cultivated the Mephistophelian « fe 
which was so vividly heightened by a jaggey sig! 
puckered scar over his left eye and by his as 
prominent, high-bridged nose. 
Lew Hartley had few intimates, no i 
innumerable enemies. His brown eyes were! 
shrewd and expressive. His voice had a qua) 
might have permitted it to be gentle—thoug! 
was. He was gruff to rudeness, even with t 
est to him. | 
The man was immensely wealthy. On) 
the suave, well-groomed attorney who was 
tonight knew just how many millions he~ 
and how he had amassed them. The investr) 
knew Hartley as a promoter of enterprises v/ 
located chiefly in South America. He hi 
dozens of companies and had incorporatec 
der dozens of intriguing names. Few of t| 
money for their investors: all netted cc} 
cash to Lewis Hartley. (Continued oi 
1 
She eyed him with a deliberation amo bo i 
to insolence. “You're the guinea pig,” sk #@! 
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| OR your information, the Tomahawk 


Lis an American-built plane with an 


Allison engine. 


And with due allowance for the fact that 





















h : Australians are great air fighters — 
tis still significant that only one of these 


) anes was lost for every 18 Axis planes. 


Wa 
Tha tells you more about the speed, 
Whe maneuverability, the all-round per- 


formance of Allison engines than a 
i. 


° 


The experience of General Motors is full- 
rounded and without bias in the airplane engine 
| field. In addition to the liquid-cooled Allison 
engine, GM is under license to build air-cooled 


radial engines in its Buick and Chevrolet plants. 
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1 North American Apache (U.S.) 
The British call it “The Mustang” 





bookful of theories or statistics. 


The plain fact is — they have what it 


takes. 





In view of that, you’ll find further | 


interest in the fact that these power- 
packed Allison engines are rolling out 
in volume — hundreds upon hundreds 


each month. 


More than that—as we’ve learned to 
make them in volume, we’ve also learned 
to make them better. Twice in the 
past year they’ve been stepped up in 


horsepower, with a decrease in weight to 


Curtiss P-4o (U. S.) 
The British call it “The Tomahawk” 
or “The Kittihawk” 













horsepower ratio — and no increase in size. 


More than two million square feet of 
factory space is now busy with Allison 
production. More than 14,000 men of 
special skill and training are now em- 


ployed. 


And every month adds to the evidence 
that America has in the Allison the 


finest aircraft engine in the world. 
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T’S everybody’s duty today 
l to get every possible mile 
out of his tires—to save rubber 
for our nation’s war needs and 
build up an adequate reserve. 


Yet millions of tires are being 
junked with as high as 25% or 
more of their serviceable mile- 
age unused, simply because 
many people haven’t kept up 
with tire improvements. 


be fact is: it is no longer nec- 
essary to discard tires as soon 
as they start wearing thin, for 
fear of blowouts. 


Today you can drive your tires 
to their last gasp; run 
them thousands 
of miles longer 
than you ever 


GOODFYEAR 


eh 


ALL-WEATHER 
—the tire with 
19 FEET OF GRIP 
in every foot of tread. 
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dared before — with complete 
safety—by equipping them with 
Goodyear LifeGuards. 


The LifeGuard is the modern 
safety successor to the inner 
tube—a two-ply reserve tire 
within an extra-sturdy tube. 
This inner tire carries your car 
safely — without lurch or sway 
—should any accident occur to 
casing and tube. 


It makes the worst blowout as 
harmless as a slow leak — 
regardless of how fast you may 
be traveling! 


That means you can drive 
your tires far longer than 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON| 


















WHERE THE RUBBER’S GOING— 
is building for the U. 8S. Navy a great} 
arships for coast patrol; also large n 
balloons made of rubberized fabric. 

normally, without nurs! 
and without fear of ay 
accident. | 
But that’s not alll 
tread-bare tire is sti 
you can then have itr 
and drive it a good m4 
sand miles farther — 
LifeGuard’s sure pro} 


Thus LifeGuards mai 
sible to get all the my 
manufacturer has b’ 
your tires—to use rubil 
otherwise would be wal 


LifeGuards save 
more than they cos 
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r tire wear, but because 
m use them over and 
am in several tires. 













‘present tires are still 
u can make them serve 
fer by installing Life- . 
now. In sizes available, I 
ards fitany make of this cross section of the LIFEGUARD 

or now in service. shows how its two-ply reserve tire is 


{ 

| built within an extra-sturdy tube. 
Should casing and tube be injured 
‘ou must have NCW and deflate, the inner tire retains 
he longest-wearing, enough air to carry you to a safe, 


easy, straight-line stop without 
pmbination of all is sre or danger. 
Guard installed in 
jar’s first-line “G-3” 
Vather tread tire. With 
at mileage pair 
Je set for a long, 
ile to come—saving 
and saving money 
mile you drive. 
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* Nine other ways to save rubber 






for America at war 


© Send for this FREE BOOKLET 
Address: Goodyear, Dept. P 1 
Akron, Ohio 














a ill-Weather—T. M.'s The 
‘fe & Rubber Company 
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Bet your friends and win your bet: 


, Raleighs are 
more golden! 





popular-priced brands .. . conceal 
the labels . . . and show just the open 
ends of the packs. The man with the 
grin bet he could pick the Raleighs 
by color alone. From the looks of it, 
they’ll be treating him to dinner! 


THE SECRET IS SIMPLE: The tobacco 
in Raleighs is more golden in color. 
You can see it at a glance. That 
golden color also indicates quality. 
Golden leaves bring the top prices at 
the great tobacco sales. Try a pack 
of Raleighs today —they’re finer qual- 
ity and finer tasting—and that cou- 
pon on the back of the pack is good 
for luxury premiums! 


| THE THREE IN THE HUDDLE were 
told to take Raleighs and two other 
| 
| 
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PLAIN OR CORK TIPS * UNION 
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Masquerade in Miami | 


ed toward his visitor and 
avily into a chair. He said, 
Tight, Wayne—let’s have 


Jamilton prided himself on 
it even so brusque a man as 
xy could not ruffle his own 
‘He took one more placid 
igar and said, “You’ve been 
ing around to that, Lew.” 

nothing. He never 


b ec n in Chicago?” asked the 


all right?” 


all right here, too. Better 
ght.” Wayne Hamilton was 
erturbably, his eyes focused 
klike face of his most im- 
d most unscrupulous—cli- 
ded this lad Douglas. Doc 
en him several times. Physi- 
he perfect choice. In other 
’s even better. He’s ab- 
est.” The delicate, sensi- 

he attorney expanded into a 
Odd, isn’t it, Lew—that 
yortant commodity you’re 

a rd 
S eyes narrowed unpleas- 
2 said, “Don’t play cute. 


entle soul, Lew. You love 
don’t you?” Hamil- 

h delicately from the 

. “At any rate, my story 
unded plausible because 
is a long way from a fool 
undred per cent. Perhaps 
fas so eager to rescue the 
fess. I'll pay myself a 
ay ince you won’t. My 
g control of the company 
Douglas’ prospective fa- 
ks .. . and then of fram- 
to create the emergency 
e the boy willing to 

as rather neat, don’t you 


aid for being smart.” 
rerything, don’t you?” 
g but money. Not a 

Ih ad 1”? 
spoken.” Wayne Hamil- 
0 be perfectly at ease, but 

never been able to get 
ose burning eyes of Lew 
yer been able quite to 


e about ready to start the 
said Hamilton, “I’ll sum 
ou. I’ve been doing more 
on this end. The state 
S attorneys are about 
- ON you with both feet. 
d your various iniquities 
You're probably safe 
April... there are some 
y haven’t quite gathered 
g it as difficult for them as 
when they do hit, Lew— 
2 a chance. You'll get 
ten to thirty years, and 
you out.” 
tackled across the room: 
s = hes. What do you 
4 1 Ld 
ik anything about you, 
You’re perhaps the most 
in I’ve ever met.” 
lsomething. It was grossly 
insulting, but it elicited 
than a smile from Wayne 
» the lawyer went on 
legal authorities are con- 
in eye on you, to see that 
out of their grasp. Alan 


Douglas supplies the answer to that. 
He’s sailing for Havana Friday night. 
He returns from there to Miami, where 
he will have the unenviable distinction 
of being made over to look like you. 
Then, and for the winter season, the in- 
famous Mr. Lewis Hartley will be visi- 
ble to the naked eye of any detective 
who might be interested in making cer- 
tain that he doesn’t get away. And, of 
course, our honorable young friend be- 
lieves that he is masquerading for man- 
ganese. If he ever suspected he was 
fronting for a crook, the whole deal 
would be off.” 

Lew Hartley jerked his head around. 
“I don’t see how I put up with you all 
these years, Hamilton. You’re a wind- 
bag.” 

“No. It isn’t that, Lew. I know you 





dummy business with one another, and 
checks ‘had passed through the banks, 
each signed with the name of a trading 
company and countersigned by the 
president, Joel Kent. The banks had 
long known the signature, and bit by bit, 
over this two-year period, funds had 
been transferred to each of the com- 
panies from Lew Hartley’s personal for- 
tune so that there was now available to 
Joel Kent, through these sources, more 
than two million dollars of Lew Hart- 
ley’s fortune . . . more than he could 


spend during a couple of lifetimes, yet 
not so great an amount that its absence 
from the Lew Hartley accounts would be 
noticed. 

The scheme from that point onward 
was magnificent in its simplicity. As 
soon as Alan Douglas had been operated 





“I have enough to do without keeping track of your shovel!" 


don’t like me. You don’t like anybody. 
But I have a good reputation in my pro- 
fession, and I’m just as free of scruples 
as you are. You need me, and therefore, 
you have me. Otherwise, you’d kick me 
out of the front door.” 

“With pleasure.” 

“So we understand each other. And 
we both fully understand the setup.” 


ARTLEY nodded. Much as he dis- 
‘liked his attorney, he admired the 
man’s shrewdness, and Hamilton had 
planned well for Lew Hartley’s future. 
More than two years since Wayne 
Hamilton had notified his client that he 
was facing the possibility of prison. For 
more than two years he had been arrang- 
ing matters so that when the time came 
Lew Hartley could step into a new exist- 
ence under a new name and with a new 
identity. 

In four Pacific Coast cities—Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland and Se- 
attle—general trading companies had 
been organized under four different 
names, the only point of similarity be- 
tween them being that a man named 
Joel Kent was president of each. 

Lew Hartley was to become Joel 
Kent. 

Although he never had been person- 
ally seen by anyone in any of the four 
Western cities, Joel Kent already had a 
reputation as a solid businessman. His 
four trading companies had conducted 
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on to resemble Lew Hartley, Hartley 
himself was to be subjected to plastic 
surgery which would make him look like 
somebody else. Nobody in particular. 
The only essential point was that he 
should not resemble himself. His nose 
was to be reshaped and made smaller, 
the jagged scar was to be removed from 
over his left eye. He would emerge as 
Joel Kent, and would immediately go 
west and personally assume charge of 
the four companies which were operat- 
ing under his name. The banks would 
welcome Joel Kent: no doubt about that. 

Wayne Hamilton was smiling. “We’re 
thinking the same thing, Lew,” he said. 
“You can live the balance of your life as 
a substantial and honest citizen instead 
of as a number in a penitentiary. The 
plan is perfect—” 

“No plan is perfect.” 

“Granted. There is always the ele- 
ment of human fallibility. It isn’t pos- 
sible to foresee every contingency. 
Therefore I didn’t make the mistake of 
trying. I concentrated on finding one 
person, then of creating conditions 
which would virtually compel that per- 
son to say yes. Alan Douglas fills the 
bill in every particular. Accepting big 
money from you, he'll play it straight 
across the board. Honest men may be 
stupid ... but they’re honest.” 

“Suppose he got wise?” 

“He won't. Of course, if he knew... 
he’d talk. He’s that kind of honest. But 
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before any slip like that happened you’d 
be lost in the Joel Kent identity.”” Ham- 
ilton glanced at his watch. “Isn’t 
Chuck Williams late?” 

“Chuck isn’t ever late.” 

“Lovely lad. He’s the only person I 
know who is more dangerous than you. 
And almost as unpleasant.” 

The buzzer sounded. Lew Hartley 
didn’t move. He said to his lawyer, 
“That's Chuck. Let him in.” 

Hamilton opened the door and Chuck 
Williams entered. He shoved past the 
attorney as though that individual did 
not exist. He tossed his hat onto the 
foyer table and walked into the room 
where Lew Hartley sat. He said, in a 
flat, toneless voice: “Okay, Chief. I’m 
here.” 

Chuck Williams might have been 
twenty years of age. He might have 
been forty. Actually, he was twenty- 
eight. He weighed one hundred and forty 
pounds and looked smaller. His hair was 
of that peculiar shade of blondness 
which is almost colorless. His cheeks 
were pallid. His nose was small. His 
mouth was nothing more nor less than a 
thin red slash across an expressionless 
face. 

But it was his eyes that demanded at- 
tention. They looked straight at you, 
saw everything, and betrayed nothing. 
At times they were agate and at times 
they were the color of steel. They were 
dangerous, inhuman eyes. 

The young man moved gracefully. He 
gave the impression of a coiled spring. 
If he was capable of emotion of any sort, 
it certainly was not reflected on his 
face. 

Hartley said curtly, “Sit down, Chuck.” 

The visitor did not move. He said, 
“T’'m doin’ all right.” 


Even Lew Hartley’s personality was 

dimmed by the dangerous sureness 
of the youthful visitor. Lew gestured 
toward Wayne Hamilton and _ said, 
“He'll talk. He loves to shoot off his 
mouth.” 

Hamilton flushed. He said to Chuck, 
“You're sailing for Havana Friday night 
at eleven on the Tropicana. The name 
of the man you're covering is Alan 
Douglas.” 

Chuck made no answer at all. He 
merely waited. 

“He’s a rather good sort, Chuck. 
After he assumes the role of Lew Hart-. 
ley, it’s your job to keep his foot from 
slipping. But what is most important is 
that you’re to keep any former acquaint- 
ance of Lew’s from getting close to him.” 

Chuck said, “You don’t have to tell 
me things twice.” 

“Douglas doesn’t suspect,” the lawyer 
went on, “that Lew is dropping out of 
sight completely. He fell for that story 
about a manganese deal in South Amer- 
ica. Any extra instruction you need— 
anything unusual that comes up—get in 
touch with me. Doc Greer will be in 
Miami when you get there. He’ll have 
a surgery set up in Lew’s house. When 
the season starts, see that Douglas keeps 
in circulation. Just as Lew used to do: 
gambling houses, night clubs, Hialeah, 
the dog tracks, jai-alai games.” 

“You can trust me.” 

“Here’s what happens,” Wayne Ham- 
ilton went on. “Lew is running away 
from a long prison sentence. They’re 
watching him, but they're not ready to 
pick him up yet. When Alan Douglas 
starts circulating, they will think it’s 
Lew ... so they'll be satisfied. And 
then...” He hesitated. 

Lew Hartley broke in—coldly, bru- 
tally, cruelly. 

“Then,” he said, “an accident is going 
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to happen to the man who is posing as 
Lew Hartley. He’s going to be found 
dead some morning. My will will be pro- 
bated and my estate divided. You fel- 
lows will get yours. I'll be safe. Nabody 
will ever look for Lew Hartley because 
Lew Hartley will be dead.” 

Hartley’s brown eyes burned into the 
colorless, expressionless ones of Chuck 
Williams. 

“That’s where you come in, Chuck,” 
he said. “You’re to wait until Hamilton 
gives the word. Not before. Then you're 
to kill Alan Douglas.” 


4 sees night was unusually clear. Across 
the narrow expanse of river the lights 
of the Jersey shore gleamed, and off the 
bow of the steamship Tropicana there 
was the impressive silhouette of New 
York’s sky line. 

In Cabin B-17, on the deck below the 
promenade, Alan Douglas and Gaii 
Foster chatted. 

“You don’t look very happy,” Alan 
said. 

“Am I supposed to—with my best 
fiancé deserting me for six months?” 

“I’m flattered—and sorry. I hoped 
you’d enjoy your vacation from me. I 
hoped...” 

Her fingers brushed his cheek in quick 
caress. “I know, Alan. I’m a bit of an 
ingrate. I don’t mean to be, really. Be- 
lieve me, dear—there isn’t a moment 
I’m not grateful to you. You ought to 
see Dad these days. And you should 
know how different you have made the 
whole future look. It’s all your fault, 
Mr. Douglas, if I’ve fallen much too 
much in love with you.” 

He tried to laugh it off, but his efforts 
did not meet with any outstanding suc- 
cess. He was sorry that the element of 
deception entered so importantly into 
this unusual mission. He said, “Think 
of what’s in store for you: a long letter 
from Valparaiso telling you of my trav- 
els. What gal could possibly ask more?” 

“T could.” 

“You'll be educated and edified. 
You'll be so fascinated that before you 
know it, the six months will be up and 
I'll come galumphing back on a pranc- 
ing steed—or perhaps an _ unsteady 
freighter.” He caught her to him sud- 
denly and kissed her hard on the lips. 
“That’s how I feel,” he said. “I just talk 
the other way.” 

She said, “I'll miss you on Christmas, 
Alan, Double.” 

“T know...” He smiled gently. “The 
first anniversary of our engagement.” 

“You'll be down around the equator 
somewhere. I’ll probably be plowing to 
work through oodles of slush.” 

“But we'll be thinking the same 
thing.” 

“['m thinking the same thing now.” 
She made a valiant effort to throw off 
her feeling of depression. “When you’re 
completely hemmed in by seforitas, 
you'll spare me a thought, won’t you?” 

“I prefer em with your complexion, 
honey. Light brown hair and gray eyes 
do something to me.” 

“What, for instance?” 

He showed her—immediately and sat- 
isfactorily. Their embrace was inter- 
rupted by the hoarse bellow of the ship’s 
siren, by the earnest gong-banging of a 
steward and by a voice which bellowed 
for all visitors to go ashore. 

“That,” said Gail, “means me.” 

“One more kiss?” 

“Three—for luck.” 

They walked along the crowded corri- 
dor and up the narrow stairs to the 
promenade deck. She didn’t kiss him 
again because that would have been a 
different sort of kiss, and she wanted to 
remember the last one down there in the 
cabin. Besides, she didn’t want him to 
know how she really felt and so she said 
something very gay and pressed his fin- 
gers and scurried down the gangplank 
to take her place in the cold night air 
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where she could stare up at him as he 
lounged against the rail. 

The other visitors straggled off, there 
were more shrieks of the siren, the gang- 
plank was lowered, a few gaily colored 
streamers were thrown from ship to 
shore in rather halfhearted fashion and 
the Tropicana, disdaining all the fuss of 
her larger and more elegant sisters, 
commenced to back into the stream. 

Alan Douglas strained his eyes toward 
the dock, but it was of no avail. He knew 
that Gail was there, waving. But he did 
not know that there were tears in her 
eyes or that her heart called for him to 
come back. Not because she was a silly, 
foolish girl who might miss the man she 
loved; but because she was afraid... . 

Alan pulled himself together and 
lighted a cigarette. Then he went below, 
partly because he was tired and partly 
because he wished to meet the man who 
was to be his companion, his tutor and 
his bodyguard. 

He walked into B-17. He saw a slen- 
der, wiry figure standing in front of the 


“How did you know? ...” 

“Size. Shape of your head. You're 
built just like Lew.” 

“TI wouldn’t be knowing. I never met 
him.” 

Chuck Williams eyed his traveling 
companion with a faint keening of in- 
terest. He said, somewhat cryptically, 
“You catch on quick.” 

“That so?” Alan didn’t have the 
slightest idea what he was talking about. 
But he was talking—and that was some- 
thing. 


ji\eles made an effort to put things on 
a more cordial basis. “How about a 
nightcap?” 

“Okay by me.” 

They walked upstairs to the bar. Alan 
ordered a brandy and Chuck asked for 
plain carbonated water. “You’re not a 
drinker, are you?” 

“No.” 

Something about the situation struck 
Alan as funny. He threw back his head 
and laughed with genuine amusement. 





inadequate hanging closet. He said, 
“Good evening.” 

Chuck Williams turned. His agate 
eyes took in the tall, rangy figure of Alan 
Douglas from head to foot. It was a de- 
liberate, impersonal inspection, accom- 
panied by no change of expression, no 
word of greeting. 


Ao experienced a moment of 
shock. There was something about 
the smaller man which was frightening. 
Then Chuck spoke. His voice was as 
colorless as his eyes. He said, “Hello.” 
Alan tried not to become annoyed. 
He forced a measure of geniality into his 
tone as he said, “I’m Alan Douglas.” 

“Yeah.” Chuck finished hanging a 
suit in the miniature closet. Then he 
said, “I’m Chuck Williams.” 

Alan hesitated. Normally he would 
have offered his hand; but something 
restrained him. Queer lad, this body- 
guard. Cold as a fish. Alan shrugged. 
If Chuck didn’t want to be friendly, that 
was his business. 

It was Chuck who broke the silence. 
He said, in that same emotionless, flat 
voice, “I saw you on deck.” 
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“Are you always this way, Chuck—or is 
this something extra special?” 

Williams’ eyes flickered. “I don’t get 
ite ” 

“We're traveling together. We'll see a 
lot of each other. I was wondering if you 
ever warm up.” 

“Maybe.” 

“You certainly don’t talk much.” , 

“T talk enough.” 

“Check.” Alan was no longer an- 
noyed. “Ill play it your way.” 

“T’m supposed to teach you,” Chuck’s 
voice was flat. “Not kiss you.” 

Chuck’s words were more than slightly 
sardonic. He was thinking that Alan 
Douglas certainly did not know him. He 
wondered what Alan would think if he 
suspected that he was trying to make 
friends with the man who was eventu- 
ally to murder him, 


he THE mouth of Havana harbor, the 
Tropicana stopped its engines and 
waited for the pilot boat. The sea was 
like glass, and at five o’clock in the 
afternoon the warmth of the subtropical 
sunshine was more than pleasant. 
Alan Douglas leaned over the star- 


-stanch houses with ancient 


‘looked down fascinatedly at 






























board rail and gazed at the f. 
vista of the great, sprawling, c 
tan city with its miles on miles 9 
and yellow houses, its more impri| 
structures—the great hotels, 
of the capitol, so like that in 
ton; a single skyscraper aps 
house rising proudly above 
modest neighbors. He look 
narrow entrance to the harbor, f] 
on one side by the once gri 
Morro Castle and on the other |. 
sweeping curve of the magnifice 
view drive which was known + 
Malecon. 

Alan felt a desire to talk, eal 
addressed a remark to the t 
young man at his side. He said,‘ | 
lovely, isn’t it?” and Chuck 
answered tonelessly, “So what?’ 

The pilot swung aboard 
snub-nosed little pilot boat, oe | 


gines of the Tropicana sta 
again. The ship moved into t 
so close to the Malecon that Ala 
see people waving from the se 
could even hear the deep-thr 
of the street venders hopefully 
their wares. He caught a brief» 
the great esplanade sce aa 
the presidential palace an 
front, and then found cae 
up incredibly narrow little str 
which trolley cars shoved unec 
pedestrians out of the way. Ee og 


architecture, innumerable 
khaki-clad soldiers and sail 
And then they were nuzzling 
pier without benefit of tug. 






(Rs Tropicana was ti by! 

stewards raced along the di 
nouncing that the immigration) 
were on board and all passeng 
have their landing cards stamp 

Less than forty minutes lat) 
and Chuck Williams had p 
cessfully the casual examin 
their luggage and were whirli 
a maze of narrow streets tov 
villa Hotel. They registered : 
assigned a room together o nh 
floor. Alan flung open the wir 




































nificence of the Prado; then ret 
gaze to his uncommunicati 
companion. He said, “Nott 
you, does it, Chuck?” 
Mr. Williams shrugged a 
fresh cigarette. “I been heal re 
“Well, I haven’t—and * 
Then an idea struck Alan. 
sticking inside all evening, 
“No. There’s plenty to 
They ate Cuban oysters a 
‘pollo at the Toledo, and o 
bitter coffee, Alan asked 2 
“You turned my letter ov 
steward?” 9 
“Yeah. I slipped him five bi 
mail it in Valparaiso.” ] 
That was the only featuy 
whole affair which Alan h 
necessity for lying to Gail. 
squirmed throughout the wriy 
letter. But, he refiected wit 
it had been a good one. He hav 
himself with travel folder: 
given vivid descriptions of e 
which the Tropicana woul 
from his own imaginati 
plied anecdote. He was think 
she learns the truth—some 
never trust me again. An 
blame her.” — | 
By no wildest stretch of tl 
tion could Chuck Williams, 
genial, but tonight he seem) 
amenable to suggestion. “H | 
whatever you want,” he si : 
no reason why you should di 9 
shots.” ai 
Alan elected to see some jé 
which he had heard a great 
smaller of the two fronton! 
that night and they went tl 
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the bedlam of betting and the fierce ex- 
citement of the games, Alan lost him- 
| self. They saw three brilliant matches, 
land after the third partido, Alan sug- 
| gested walking back to the hotel. 

They rose at eight o’clock and had 
coffee and toast and fruit juice. Ata 
few minutes before ten they went to the 
terminus of Pan-American Airways, 
made their declarations, signed them, 
and stepped aboard the Clipper for the 
flight to Miami. Alan was having an 
elegant time. Within an hour and a 
half after leaving Havana they were 
circling the Dinner Key airport at 
Miami. 

They went through the customs for- 
malities quickly, neither man having 
made any purchases in Havana. They 
walked into the enormous waiting room 
and there were greeted by a tall, thin, 
preternaturally grave man. Chuck said, 
“Lo, Doc. Meet Alan Douglas.” To 
Alan he said, “This is Doc Greer. He 








carves you up tomorrow.” 

Dr. Sherman Greer had a pleasant 
smile. Alan sized him up quickly and 
experienced a feeling of confidence. As 
they rolled away from Dinner Key in 
Greer’s car with its New York license, 
Alan and the surgeon chatted. 


HE car skirted the water front of Mi- 

ami on Biscayne Boulevard and then 
swung to the right over the Venetian 
Causeway. Once in Miami Beach they 
turned northward along Collins Avenue. 
They passed 44th Street, drove a few 
more minutes past lovely estates, and 
then Dr. Greer stopped in front of a par- 
ticularly attractive place and said, ‘““Here 
we are. Open the gate, will you, Chuck?” 

Chuck did as he was bidden. Watch- 
ing him, Alan had the odd feeling that 
in these past few minutes his bodyguard 
had assumed certain qualities which 
were almost human. There was a spot 
of color in Williams’ cheeks, the faint- 
est bit of warmth in his hard eyes. They 
drove inside and Alan looked around 
and drew a deep breath. 

Lew Hartley’s estate was not one of 
the show places of Miami Beach, but it 
was definitely and lavishly beautiful. 

The sprawling two-story house was 
of modified Spanish architecture, its 
austere whiteness relieved by vivid 
splashes of color. It rose from the midst 
of a velvety lawn, and was shaded by 
magnificent trees. In well-ordered beds 
there was a profusion of flowers. The 
driveway was lined with royal palms and 
there was a screen of rambler roses cut- 
ting off the swimming pool from the 
street. 

Far beyond the house Alan could see 
the ocean and hear the steady, pleasant 
booming of the surf. The beach was 
broad and white—and private. A deco- 
rative stone wall separated the property 
from Collins Avenue, and from the 
neighbors on either side. There was a 
garage, which architecturally matched 
the big house. The second floor of this 
garage contained rooms for the male 
servants. The women servants lived in 
a small, neat cottage on the grounds, 
yet shielded from the garden by high 
hedges and flowering shrubs. 

And so from the avenue to the ocean, 
the property belonged to Lew Hartley. 
And across Collins Avenue he owned a 
strip of property covering the narrow 
stretch between the avenue and Indian 
Creek. On that side there was a small 
boathouse and a dock at which was 
moored a 75-footer, as well as a smaller 
and speedier craft. 

Sherman Greer walked about the 
grounds with his prospective patient. He 
said, “Well, what do you think?” 

Alan spread his hands in a helpless 
gesture. “That’s a tough one to answer. 
I’ve never come in personal contact with 
luxury like this. The idea of spending 


the winter here .. . Boy!” 





Dr. Greer led the way inside. There 





were no servants about, nor were there 
to be any until Alan had recovered from 
the operation and all traces of the im- 
provised surgery had been removed. He 
showed Alan his room: a huge one with 
two windows overlooking the ocean and 
two facing south. It was furnished hand- 
somely, and attached to it was a dress- 
ing room and a luxurious bath. “It’s 
Hartley’s room,’ explained Greer. 
“That’s why you inherit it.” 

Alan seated himself on the edge of 
the bed and lighted a cigarette. He said, 
“Mind if I ask you a few questions, 
doctor?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“This operation . 
gram?” 

“You'll eat a reasonable dinner to- 
night. We operate in the morning, fairly 
early. It won’t be nearly as bad as you 
think. I'll use local anesthesia—but 
you won't feel the slightest pain. You 
see, I didn’t want to use an anesthetist. 
The fewer people who know .. .” 

“T understand.” 

“As a matter of fact, you'll have a 
rather odd nurse. It'll be Wayne Hamil- 
ton, Hartley’s attorney. I believe you 
met him in New York. I’ve trained him 
to help me, and he’ll do pretty well. You 
probably won’t be on the table more 
than two hours, and I myself will re- 
main here to take care of the postop- 
erative treatment.” 

Alan said, “That sounds okay—but 
formidable. I suppose the patient is al- 
ways a trifle apprehensive.” 

“No need to be, Douglas. If things go 
all right, and they certainly should, you 
may have a slight swelling at first, but 
with only moderate discomfort. There 
will probably be a low-grade tempera- 
ture—and if I’m half as good as I’m 
supposed to be, you will be right as 
rain and enjoying yourself within four 
weeks.” 

“Will I look like Mr. Hartley?” 

“Approximately—yes. Precisely—no. 
That would be an impossibility. You'll 
let your mustache grow, of course. Your 
size, weight, bone structure, color of 
eyes, formation of teeth ... plus the 
scar I'll give you and the prominent 
nose . . . well, you’ll look so much like 
Lew Hartley that no one but an intimate 
would ever suspect the masquerade, and 
Hartley’s few intimates—such as my- 
self, for instance—are in the know.” 

Alan said, “And afterward... ?” 

Dr. Sherman Greer glanced at him 
sharply; then looked away. The thought 
flashed through his mind that there 
would be no afterward: that this rather 
pleasant young man was slated to play 
the role of Lew Hartley not only in life 
—but in death as well. He said care- 
fully, “I can bring you back to where 
you started, Douglas. All but the nose. 
And if you'll pardon my saying so... 
you'll wind up with a much nicer nose 
than you have now.” 


. . What’s the pro- 


ae laughed and rose. “Mind if I 
take a look around?” 

“Help yourself. I'd keep away from 
the road, though.” 

“T understand ...’’ Alan walked down- 
stairs, trying to accustom himself to this 
luxury. He found himself smiling at 
the thought that his role for the next 
three or four months would be that of 
master of this place. He was to be Lew 
Hartley, the servants and casual visitors 
would think he was Lew Hartley. The 
prospect was far from unattractive. 

He walked out of the front door and 
turned toward the beach. The day was 
clear, the sun unusually hot for this time 
of the year. He saw someone swimming 
toward Lew Hartley’s private beach. 
The swimmer emerged and ran lightly 
across the hard sand toward the spot 
where Alan was standing. 

The young man looked once. He 
looked a second time. He said, “Wow!” 

The girl who was coming toward him 


was—to put it mildly—spectacula; | 
was tall and she carried herself wel 
for figure, nature had not been nj 
generous: it had been lavish. The ¢ 

were ample, and superbly distri] 
—yet the impression was one of | 
ness. “Voluptuous slimness, if th! 
eh a thing,” decided young Mr. } | 
as. 





















































moving with an easy, graceful | 
Apparently she had not yet seer 
She raised her arms and pulled ¢ 
swim cap. A mass of hair, the cc 
new pennies, cascaded about her 
She was close enough then for } 
see that her complexion was b 
flawlessly, strikingly blond—an 
her eyes were of clearest blue. 

| 


og saw him then, and appr 

him deliberately. She was | 
ently unmindful of the brevity 
swim suit. He knew that she in! 
to speak. 

She came to a halt in front of h! 
eyed him from head to foot with) 
liberation amounting almost tc 
lence. Then she spoke. 

She said, matter-of-factly, ‘ 
the guinea pig.” 

His brown eyes met her bl 
He borrowed a page from Chuc 
liams’ book and said nothing. 

“You’re Alan Douglas, aren't } 

He smiled and shrugged. “Ma 
supposed to ask who you are.” — 

She smiled radiantly. 
aren’t you? Cagey.” 
on, as though she were sure he’d} 
stand: “I’m Sunny Ralston.” | 

He said, “It fits.” . 

She laughed ringingly. “Com 
fella. I’m in on this, too, yo 

He said, “I’m afraid I don’t ks 
much.” ; 

“You mean they haven’t t 
about me?” 

ONOe” 

“Well, what do you knov 
that?” The idea seemed to ami 
She said, ““How do I shape up?” 

“T think you know the answe 
one.” 

“I’ve been told.” She eyed hi 
“You're not so bad yourself.” ’ 

“Thanks.” 

“You look better as you are 
can see ... yeah, they can m 
look like Lew.” 

Again he remained silent. 

“You'll do,” she commente 
she smiled. “You’re supposewé 
me, mister. Think you can 1 Ke! 
grade?” in 

“That shouldn’t be awful han” 

“We'll be together a lot.” Si! et 
seemed to strike her as highly \1usi 
“This is awful funny, you kno 

cas it 

“I mean the fact that they dit 
pare you.” 

“T learn pretty fast.” ] 

She kept harping on one no. 
mean you really don’t know wy 

“T really don’t.” 

“Ask me.” | 

“All right—who are you?” 

“I’m Sunny Ralston, as I an Ly 
fore. But that isn’t importa) 
is important is that I’m Lewy) 
girl friend.” 

“Girl friend . . .” He start 
something, then changed | 
Again she laughed. 

“Look at the lad! He’s | 
She came close to him then — 
softly: “Yes, I’m Lew’s pet.| 
personal property. I go witht 
She paused a moment, to let | 
sink in. 

“That’s who I am,” she repe 


\) 


about me.” 
(To be continued next 1} 
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‘ MERICA is making some interesting map- 
AX changes of its own. Changes that help 
a —personally—and the nation as a whole. 


)Detense shipments that were often held up 
State barriers from one to four days — 
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YOU, Mr. LEGISLATOR 
—AND YOU, TOO, 


and future pros- 

gely upon action 

te now. 

“Smash the Bottle- 
& what you can do 

wway obstacles to de- 

| your community 









Look How State Barriers Have 
) Crumbled! But Full War Effort 
Demands COMPLETE REMOVAL! 
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ere's Some Map-Changi 
| Hitler's Pals Wont Lik 


Tritt 


Trucks formerly detoured around entire states 
—or cities— now flow over more direct routes. 
Texas, Indiana, Georgia, Maryland, Tennes- 
see—and 13 other states—have adopted new 
laws that permit truck sizes and weights 
more nearly in keeping with the nation’s 
requirements, 
vital war effort. 

To you, it means lower prices for food— 
clothing—and all your daily necessities... 
because practically everything you buy comes 
all or part of the way by truck. 


ERICAN TRUCKING sssocumons 








It means more truck freight 
with less congestion. More 
truck taxes for better roads. 
Less for you to pay. 


MORE ACTION NEEDED 


TOMORROW 


Yet many contradictory laws and regula- 
tions still exist ... in most of our 48 states, 


. + to step up the efficiency of America’s 
fastest, most flexible, most economical trans- 
portation system? 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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ee WEEKEND) GUESTS | 
“YOU'LL GET DOWN — 


OUR HILL ALL RIGHT BUT 
YOU'LL NEED THESE 

































NOW YOU JUST 
SIT RIGHT DOWN 










AND EAT ‘CAUSE, A AUNT JEMIMA BUCKWHEATS 

















AUNT dEMIMAS TO GET YOU UP @ | ‘Ou DONT 
ARE EASY AS Caron oe NEED TO ae | 
= I GO FOR THI : 
| KNEW THAT 
BUCKWHEATS \ DOWN SOUTH 
COULD BE SO a FLAVOR! 


LIGHT, FLUFFY 
AND F 
\ DIGESTIBLE! 



















e£ UNCLE AS I EAT MY 
® i ELMER HAD AUNT JEMIMA 
P77 BETTER TAKE BUCKWHEATS/ 
j OFF THOSE 


EAR-BOBS —~ 


CAUSE MOM'LL 
ASK HIM IF HE 
WANTS MORE 

AUNT JEMIMAS 






r Saut THAT 


WINDOW / 
You'RE SLOWING 
UP THE SYRUP/ 














FOR PANCAKES AND BUCKWHEATS 


Alina to, 
Ar Bp 5 


LA wie EMHe 
+--Get Both—the yellow box for buckwheats...the red box for pancakes and waffles 
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Continued from page 28 


major projects is lacking. But shadowy 
outlines are available. Among the most 
enticing of these jobs is the work with 
Uranium-235; possible source of gigan- 
tic amounts of atomic power. Work is 
progressing in half a dozen research cen- 
ters. 

Occasional news stories have told how 
isolation of this potent stuff was near- 
ing completion; and that a single bomb 
made of it would make Berlin one vast 
crater. The men around Dr. Bush’s 
office cringe when they see such stories. 
Fundamentally, they say, they are in- 
terested in U-235 as a source of power. 
That this fundamental work might also 
lead to the development of a bomb at 
some point in the distant future is 
purely incidental. All in all, they aren’t 
too hopeful that the U-235 work will 
end successfully. But it must continue 
on the off-chance that results will be 
produced. 

One of the most important jobs is 
centered at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Tech’s radiation labo- 
ratory is given over to work on radio 
detectors, particularly devices to locate 
planes. War is a system of checks and 
balances; one man invents a subma- 
rine and along comes a destroyer to deal 
with it. The men at MIT are particu- 
larly looking for that elusive device 
which will take the sting out of night 
bombing. 

To do the job, the Office recruited a 
staff of 80 physicists from 25 universi- 
ties. One hundred technical assistants 
were assigned to help. 

The klystron tube, about which a few 
facts have been released, will illus- 
trate the type of things being studied. 
This tube, developed at Stanford, trans- 
mits powerful short waves along per- 
fectly defined paths. The electric eye 
sees objects. The klystron tube feels 
them. When its rays hit a solid object— 
say a raiding bomber—they bounce back 
to give the exact location of the bomber. 
Such a principle has other obvious ap- 
plications: leading fighter planes to 
bombers; in giving gunners a bead on a 
raiding plane. The tube should also 
help planes in making blind landings. 
A beacon from the tube, shot up at an 
angle from an airport, might guide 
planes safely to earth. 


They'll Try Anything 


No idea which might lead to a new 
plane detector is too bizarre for investi- 
gation. One that falls in this category re- 
lies on the fact that planes spew hot 
gases from their exhaust pipes. Al- 
though the plane may be miles off, there 
is an instrument, the bolometer, which 
can detect its heat. The bolometer can 
measure heat from stars billions of miles 
away. 

Yet another piece of work with strik- 
ing potentialities is being carried on at 
the aeronautics lab at Langley Field, 
Virginia. This $13,000,000 research cen- 
ter, maintained by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, has 
probably accounted for more advances 
in plane design than any other labora- 
tory in the world. These past advances 
are completely overshadowed by a new 
piece of work. 

NACA engineers have developed a 
radical new plane wing which cuts 
“drag” in half. 
that planes equipped with the new wing 
can fly with just about half the power 
required today. Or, this saving can be 
applied to produce great mileage or 
higher speed. Naturally, this develop- 
ment is shrouded with secrecy and 
hardly any facts can be released. Suffice 


Translated, this means. 
















































it to say that this new wing looks | 
no airplane wing ever seen previon 

Engineers privately express the 
that this is the greatest single-step. 
vance in the history of aeronat } 
When peace comes, it will mean | 
passenger planes to compete with a | 
mobiles—flying 20 miles on a gallc 
gasoline. 

The pieces of work so far cite¢ 
but a few of the hundreds now inq) 
ress. Because. of facilities requ 
work has been largely centered it 
larger universities, technical schoo 
industrial laboratories. j 

What will John Citizen get out: 
this expensive effort? No one k 
but a pretty good guess can be 1 
Research during the first World 
was largely responsible for the quic 
velopment of radio and aviatio 
produced new fertilizer, dye and} 
industries. Sudden release of all | 
things after the war has been cre 
with causing the boom of the ’20’s” 


The Master of Ideas 


Ideas now dammed up behind c 
ship are far more plentiful thar 
were in 1918. Whether we realiz 
not, our lives are going to be pac 
a long time to come by the idee 
filed away in the mind of Var. 
Bush. 
Dr. Bush is 51. Leaning age 
fence on his New Hampshire fa. 
would pass for a Yankee farme. 
has a lean, weathered face and, 
intelligent eyes. He speaks slow 
clearly, indiscriminately droppiy 
final g’s from his words. 

He was born at Everett, Ma 
son of a clergyman. He went te! 
MIT and Harvard; worked for ¢ 
Electric; was vice-president o 
and finally ended up in 1939 as 
the Carnegie Institution. His an 
mind is expressed in his inventy) 

At MIT, he built a “netwo: q 
lyzer.”’ This was a scale model | 
power hookups on which any tr 
sion problem could be solved. ‘| 
built one of the most incredibl: 
lating machines ever construct 
differential analyzer, hailed by t’ 
as a “mechanical brain,” is 18 fi} 
weighs 3 tons. In a few minutes 
problems which would take a ¢) 
mathematicians months to com# 

The Army has one of these T 
at the Aberdeen proving gra 
Maryland. It solves problems 
fire that could not be solved |) 
methods. 

At Tech, students liked him# 
of his informal manner, lack ( 
ness, and unorthodox approach’ 
lems. His ‘“‘pipe-wrench lectu 
classic in a college unusually ij 
humor. Bush contended thai 
English was a necessary tool t | 
gineer. To illustrate the inexé 
spoken English, he would hoy 
wrench up before a class to | 
it was. Then he proceeded to 
ous answers to pieces. After ai 
tual free-for-all, Bush ended } 
a patent application for the | 
exact English. 5 

To him, war is a tragic wast” 
tific effort. It takes all emph™ 
from pure research and place) 
plied work. As a result, we g_ 
new machines, but make few | 
vances. Yet the job must be) 
Dr. Bush is doing it. We ha 
ten into the habit of thinking) 
ence-wise, the Germans are p | 
In a quiet sort of way we art 
ourselves. 


| 
| 
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A Stone in a Sling 


had enough of British inhibi- 
ye meticulous about the Miss; 
ould so continue, no matter 
It, until the last supreme mo- 
en he might formally express 
e didn’t know what he might 
express, or when, or ever. For 
ueer convention about names 
erited another one about a 
some sort of a future to 

rl before he should speak; and 
just now depended wholly 
ient, his faultless, conduct 

. His first command, Dingo 
make any mistakes. He stood, 

a lean and rangy and very 
oung man and hid all his emo- 


er the racial pose of noncha- 


s the best from the P.T.A.?” 
udence Paige threw out her 
pretty despair at this tall sol- 
| of formality and admitted 
y of missions in Mohamme- 


of seven pupils today. Two sus- 


rents to make sure we were 
mining their morals by prose- 
No news at all.” 


as always‘the tone of their con- 
on—formally informal while 
ed with the deadly loneliness 
ing Qantara. 
10 news is the best. We don’t 
change in the old status quo. 
or for me to sleuth down, eh, 
to the gilded staff that I’m a 
1 jolly well on the job?” 
Only David bin Jesse 
like a rumor—that’s almost 


n school; and he drifted out again 


' 


y. His uncle from Libya, 


| Was going to show him some- 


dats could eat. We can’t hold 
know.” 

uncle, eh? Must check him 
nothing can hold a Bedouin. I’d 

1 that little beggar’s loyalty, 
3right young ape, what? And 
ional sleuth of ’em all, old 
you remember, had a corps 


ht lads keep an eye on doings.” 


ce shivered. “What sort of 
_don’t know. Jerry is dashed 
hat he’d like to do, of course, 

e to blow up something, or sink 
e canal and block all traffic 
Dingo broke off to stare 
ission’s mud veranda at the 

on of water that meant so 

he world. The girl was close 
that her shiver passed to him. 

! I hope nothing like that 

en in my section of patrol.” 

It mustn’t.”” Prudence 


her eyes to the hideous thought. 


it?” 

know. Every foot of it is 
they couldn’t mine—takes 
siderable bulk to trans- 
spot it. We’d spot anything 
ik of; but—” The officer gave 
edit to the devilish ingenuity 
for accomplishing the im- 
His shiver twisted his tight 
uld be ghastly! A thing like 

‘decide the whole war.” 
ed to tell the girl some- 
u don’t know what a thing 
ould mean to me, Miss 


W perfectly well; and she 
him. Her eyes misty, her 
aty, the whole nearness of 
1ed out to him to tell him that 
|} and he just had to say it. It 
her to shiver again that musty 
is, SO far from home, could still 
bit a girl. 


fj 
Site 
te 


a. 


Continued from page 16 


“It would mean—I—” The wretched 
man struggled with his ingrained tradi- 
tions of honor; and tradition, as always 
with the British, won. “It would mean 
I'd be court-martialed and probably 
broke.” And British control of emo- 
tions let him laugh it off. “What I was 
saying was, a smart lad like that might 
pick up a worth-while tip of anything 
shaping up to happen, wandering about 
like he does.” 

“IT don’t believe’—Prudence bit little 
white teeth on a red lip almost as vi- 
ciously as a mission schoolteacher 
dared—“anything worth while has hap- 
pened in this deadly place ever since the 
flight into Egypt.” 

That was how old Qantara was and 
how changeless in its deadliness. It 
was old before history; at all events 
that was what Prudence Paige’s school- 
books said. 

Dawud bin Yessieh had a family 
tradition of his own that was as old, al- 
most, as the road. He was ten—or may- 
be eight or perhaps twelve. Meticulous 
dates were not important in a family as 
timeless as his. His father, Yessieh bin 
Ibrahim, could sit for an hour and in- 
tone a list of begats that started with 
his patronymic Abraham and repeat all 
the hallowed names of Scripture. 

So Dawud could argue confidently 
with his teacher: “This place is a fraud. 
It was never the road. It was just con- 
venient for the Feranghi engineers to 
bring a railway to this place; so they 
told the people, ‘Lo, this is the cross- 
ing.’ But we know that they lied.” 

“Indeed?” said Prudence with the 
asperity of teachers who are told that 
their sacrosanct books are wrong. “You 
know a great deal for a boy who won’t 
even learn to read.” 

The little irony was much too mild to 
touch an Arab. “All our family knows 
these things,” said Dawud. ‘We are 
keepers of the road.” And he gave 
again the unanswerable argument: 
“How should a road pass where there 
are no oases? Only a railroad that does 
not drink. The road passes from the 
wells of Birsheba to the well of El 
Khalassa—” 

Dawud closed his eyes to recall the 
only items of importance in geography 
and recited the traditional list: “till 
it comes to our well of Shalouf; and the 
crossing, the Qantara between the 
worlds, is there; and the road passes on 
to the wells of Salhiya in the land of 
Misr, and beyond that is not our fam- 
ily’s care. But at every well are the 
people of my family, keepers of the 
road to care for the needs of wayfarers. 
They have always been there; they al- 
ways will be there. Even though the 
Feranghi have brought an unclean rail- 
road to lure travelers from the true 
road.” 


PENCE from shiny new America 
was awe-struck by the sheer piling up 
of antiquity, by the unfolding of a his- 
tory that ran so parallel to the Old 
Testament as to demand almost rever- 
ence. She was unable to reprove her 
problem pupil. She said only: 

“T’m sure we all hope they will al- 
ways be there.” And she quoted Dingo, 


associating her hopes with his: “We | 


don’t want any change in the old status 
quo.” 

Dawud, of course, couldn’t under- 
stand that, but he was smart young imp 
enough to know what he had gotten 
away with; so he added to it a quota- 
tion of his own from mature Arab wis 
dom: 

“Women do not know much about 
anything. How then shall they teach 
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AGAIN IT HAS FAR OUTSOLD ANY = 
OTHER BRAND OF COFFEE IN AMERICA! = 


Once more... for the 10th straight year... Eight O’Clock 
Coffee won the highest award any product can receive— | 
the overwhelming approval of the American people. | 


Coffee than of any other brand in America. hey 


This preference shows good taste! Eight O’Clock is 
the pick of the plantations... freshly ground at the mo- 
ment you buy ... and Custom Ground exactly right for 
your own coffee-maker. You get fresher flavor, finer 
flavor, ALL the magnificent flavor. ape 
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of t lesert anything that is 


chers could shake 
pup Is Prudence would 
she bit on 


have shaken hin As it was, 


} 
her lip and managed once again, De 


cause Dingo thought the brat might be 


useful, to hold down the spirit that was 
in her. So Dawud got away with it 
again. 

And Prudence, because she was a 
woman, instead of seeking the Rev- 
erend Dr. Paulson’s gray-bearded ad- 


vice, asked Dingo. “What,” she said, 
“am I to do about the young ruffian?” 

“What can you do, my dear—” 
Dingo almost said, my dear girl; but he 
caught himself in time to change it to 
Miss Paige. “There are no truant of- 
ficers in the Sinai Peninsula; so you 
can't drag an unbroken Arab colt to the 
waters of learning, much less make him 
drink. But I still think it might be use- 
ful if you'd try to cultivate the young 
scamp. What I mean, that oasis of his. 
All the gossip of the desert filters 
through ’em around the campfires. 
Things that our Intelligence would be 
glad to know.” 

So Dawud bin Yessieh played hooky 
as he willed and went with his new 
uncle to find sparse fodder for his goats. 

How could a schoolteacher from 
America and a ranchman from Aus- 
tralia know that the uncle, of course, 
wasn’t any uncle at all; that, since all 
good Mohammedans are brothers in Is- 
lam, Arab courtesy, imposed upon a 
boy more strictly than ever teacher im- 
posed a moral precept, designated as 
uncle any stranger of the faith who so- 
journed within the tents? 


HIS uncle was not even an Ismae- 

lite Arab of the Sinai Peninsula. He 
was a Tuareg Berber. Quite circum- 
stantially, as he loftily explained, of the 
noble Imajeghan class; so that there 
was no question about his accent or his 
blue eyes. And he was a lithamia too— 
a veiled man. Throughout the daylight 
hours he had to wear the blue litham 
that hid all of his face except the eyes 
and the tip of his nose. 

He spread his low camel’s-hair tent in 
the shade of the oasis and explained 
himself by announcing that he was mak- 
ing the hadj to Mecca. That in itself 
was enough to bring him respect and 
it made his stay delightfully indefinite; 
devout men often spent the latter half 
of their lives making the hadj on foot 
from incredible distances, resting as 
they needed, going on as they willed. 

Extraordinarily enough his opinions 
agreed with Dingo Menzies’. He didn’t 
like any change of the old status quo. 

“Consider now.” Those pale eyes 
watered in the acrid smoke of the tiny 
camel-dung campfire. “This is an ill 
thing that the Feranghi have done. The 
road was here from the beginning of all 
time; and they have willfully brought 
their railroad to a place two leagues 
from here and have taken away the 
trade of this oasis. Kharabesh! May 
Allah do them an equal ill.” 

And, patriarch Yessieh bin Ibrahim 
waggled his gray beard to say, “Sutchk’ 
Allah. It is God’s truth. This used to 
be a good oasis with many travelers.” 

And his grown sons, squatted in sol- 
emn circle, awoke to their inherent re- 
sentment of white man interference. 

“Bishmillah! May an ill come to it.” 

“And consider again.” The stirrer of 
strife had another grievance: “The road 
stretched true and straight to the well 
of Salhiya, free for all men: and there 
the Feranghi have cut it with their ac- 
cursed canal so that now poor men 






must pay a price to their ferry.” 

“An accursed thing that is,” was the 
unanimous agreement. 

“Aye and accursed all the ships for 
which it was built,” growled the fa- 


1atic. 
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“May Allah's curse rest on it,’”” Dawud 
put in his little bit 
Yet he was an accommodating man 


this one with the poisoned 


in his way, 

tongue, and his opinions agreed with 
Dingo Menzies’ in yet another item. 
He cultivated young Dawud. In his 
wanderings he had discovered all sorts 


of little patches of sparse herbage; al- 
ways near the canal of course, where 
the evaporation imparted a little mois- 
ture to the air. He was accommodating 
enough to volunteer to show them to 
Dawud for his goats. 

Dawud was probably the worst pu- 
pil who ever put in a desultory appear- 
ance at any school, but he was quite 
one of the best goat herders. No good 
Mohammedan, of course, would ever 
enlist the aid of a dog to herd his flock; 
for the Prophet had cursed dogs along 
with swine as amongst the most un- 
clean of beasts. Nor did Dawud need 
any dog. He used the hereditary im- 
plement: the sling. 

Let a goat stray from the path, and 
Dawud would whirl the thing round his 
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“Miss Becker, are you getting all this?” 


head and whizz a pebble with uncanny 
accuracy to fling a shower of sand into 
its face and head it back. He had to 
be accurate; for if his stone would un- 
happily hit the goat, it would knock it 
as suddenly dead as would a heavy 
caliber bullet. An Arab boy with a 
sling that fired a stone the size of an 
egg could do considerably more mis- 
chief than an American boy with a .22 
rifle. 


ipa YS would always pick up his peb- 

bles again, as carefully as an archer 
his arrows, and would drop them into 
his leather pouch; for pebbles, smooth 
and nicely rounded, were as difficult to 
find as arrows in the sandy desert. 

Berbers have been classed by some 
anthropologists as an offshoot of some 
early white race; and this Berber 
showed a sporting instinct that surely 
no Arab ever possessed. 

“Look,” he would say. “I will give 
you a piaster if you can hit me that 
mark.” 

And Dawud, challenged, would grum- 
ble, “That is seventy paces and a small 


mark.” But he nearly always won the 
coin. 

And so they would come over the low, 
sandy hills to the canal; and the goats 
would browse on sparse patches of 
scrubby grass, and man and boy would 
scoop away the white-hot surface sand 
to expose the cooler substratum so that 
they could sit down on the bank side; 
the boy thoroughly contented, because 
idle, the man glowering his hate at the 
great ships that crawled past at the 
scheduled six and a half miles per hour 
according to canal regulations. 


jhe man always had bits of paper 
that he would produce from under his 
burnoose and he would study them as 
the ships passed and would growl fa- 
natical things over them. 

“What are those papers?” Dawud’s 
curiosity finally had to know. 

“These?” The man seemed to have 
forgotten that he had a sharp-eyed ob- 
server. “These,” he laughed grimly, 
“are incantations that, if time and 
place and my calculations would come 
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together, would bring the completion of 
contentment to my soul.” 

“They look like the writings,” Dawud 
said, “that the mission lady tries to 
teach me.” 

“T cannot read such Feranghi writ- 
ings,’ the man growled quickly; and he 
turned to a subject more in keeping 
with a boy’s innate deviltry. ‘““How eas- 
ily could you break some of those round 
windows on that ship?” 

“At this distance,’ said Dawud con- 
fidently. “I could break any window 
that you would name. But they would 
blow their whistle and if the patrol 
would be near who then would get the 
blame?” 

“Ah, the accursed patrol!” the Ber- 
ber grated. “Another Feranghi inter- 
ference with our peaceful desert.” 

And sure enough, there a unit of the 
incessant patrol presently appeared, a 
corporal’s squad of men chugging and 
steaming along in a tortured open car, 
lurching over salty hard spots, shudder- 
ing to an almost stop in loose sand. 

The Berber stood to his full height 
and scowled his fanatic hate at them. 


i 
He stood with his arms folded be, 
his burnoose in that so-convenien | 
tion from which a man could snat { 
Berber dagger from its sheath str |, 
to the forearm. But Dawud - 
he carried, instead of the dagger, 
anghi pistol. 

The men of the patrol laughe 
man’s rage and nursed their 
What conceivable harm could 
and a boy who herded goats d 
canal or its great ships? 

Those were good days for Da 
friendship cultivated on the «¢ 
by a madman who gave him me 
so simple a thing as hitting a m 
a sling, and on the other side b 
equally mad, who gave him cai 
so he would stick around and 
the somnolent doings of the des 

Of the two, the girl was his 
For coins, after the man was 
that Dawud could expertly hit I 
were no longer forthcoming, anc 
can candy seemed to be limit 
most as much as candy, kin 
went to win over the boy’s hea: 
ness and a genuine interest tk 
dence developed in the pretern 
alert, wayward son of the dese 

There was nothing kind ak 
man of the desert with the 
Berber eyes. There were tim 
he was frightening in his sav 
patience over his paper ine 
that would not coincide with th 
for conditions of time and plac 


































































RUDENCE PAIGE’S im 
with conditions at that time e 
that could not coincide with h 
was, on the other hand, a ¢ 
elicited the sympathy of any ir 
observer. 
Dawud said to her: ‘Look, M 
honorable man of the desert : 
gift with a gift. I will bring yo 
fore, an incantation that, when 
and the place are right will cc 
completion of contentment — 
heart’s desire.” 
Prudence stared at the bo 
body knows my heart’s desire,*} 
him archly, and her eyes we 
from him to the sun-drenche; 
ness. And then she received é 
that has flabbergasted more 
confident young person in tt 
who thought she could keep 
where only Oriental affairs a 
Dawud laughed. “All the 
servants know,” he told her, “¢ 
all the bazaar knows that yor 
desire is that tall officer. I sh 
fore steal for you such an ir 
from my uncle.” 
Prudence could only gasp } 
burned hotter than from any 
sun bath on the flat mission-h 
All the voice that finally caw 
was: “But, Dawud, you must. 
Dawud’s black eyes went s_ 
his rages he has called me 7 
small penalty is therefore dv 
isfy my honor.” And he 1 
leaving Prudence to simmey, 
confused near normal, 1m 
“Will anybody ever understa’ 
When Dawud came again s_ 
visible, taking one of the nm’ 
baths that helped to keep pe i€ 
in Qantara; and Dawud was ‘at! 
So he left his crumpled gif wit 
Hurrumeeah the gatekeeper 
“My uncle awaits me as || 
finished a small business in’ 
I must go, for he is in a gen 
today. He promises many 
I make him good sport.” ! 
“For half a piaster,” said H’ ume 
“I will myself place this pape! 
hands.” 
Dawud only cursed him w 
palling fluency of an Arab ku 
off. t 
So old Hurrumeeah debat; 
he would deliver the paper 
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j North American Aviation and General Motors Corporation 


duction Team is First in the Emergency Bomber Program 


“HIS GREAT PLANT in the heart of America, designed by North American Aviation and built | 
y the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, is your plant, dedicated to the defense of your home, your 
eedom and your way of life. Under North American management, and supported by the vast 
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facturing resources of General Motors, it is now producing the North American B-25, the 





irld’s finest medium bomber. This achievement parallels the production record of North American's 
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Ulas plant, the first complete manufacturing unit put in production under the emergency program. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN WAY IS TO BUILD WITH Iceni Oo | 
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due to dry eczema, chafing, 
externally caused pimples, small 
burns. Specially medicated for quick, long-lasting relief. 


RESINOL 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


WITHOUT CALOMEL 


—And You'll Jump 
Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’ to Go 








The liver should pour out two 
pints of liquid bile onto the food 
you swallow every day. If this bile is not Aawing } 
freely, your food may not digest. You get constipat- | 
ed. You feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver | 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to | 
make you feel “up and up.” Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 





ly, Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢, 
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| cided that Missy would find out about 


it anyhow, and so took his own time. 

Prudence untwisted the thing with an 
amused tolerance of the inexplicable 
East. An incantation filched from a 
mad Arab. She looked at the thing and 
the amusement went out to open her 
eyes in puzzlement. 

It was not an Arabic incantation at 
all. It was a shopkeeper’s list of goods. 
Or, if not exactly a shopkeeper’s, it was 
a précis of some big importer’s con- 
signment: Figures, quantities, details of 
stowage; neatly written in a language 
that—her breath suddenly made a dry 
little eek in her throat—she was able 
to recognize as German! And she could 
understand enough of it to make out 
some of its meaning. 

It said, in effect: “S. S. Am. Trader. 
General munitions.” It gave in round 
numbers kind and quantity to each 
hatch and, underlined, “Hatch number 
four, explosives, detonators, etc.” 

Natives who saw her run bareheaded 
in the sun said: “Another Feranghi has 
gone mad.” 

Dingo was, by the grace of God, there. 
He and a squad of men, coatless, 
drenched in sweat, were immersed un- 
der the hoods of two weatherbeaten 
cars. Strong words boomed metallically 
from them. Dingo backed out and lifted 
a grime-smeared, furious face to the 
flutter of Prudence’s entry. 

“We're in a mess of sabotage here, 
Miss Paige. Some swine has poured 
sand into the oil sump.” 

Prudence’s hand flew to her lips. 
Through tight-pressed fingers she fal- 
tered the one word: “Look!” 

Dingo scowled at the paper. 

“What does it all mean?” 

Prudence translated, and she re- 
turned the question to him: “What does 
it mean?” 

“Good Lord!” Dingo wiped grime 
across his face. “Sounds like extracts 
from a bill of lading. American Trader 
reported through Suez this morning. In 
the canal now. Where’d you get this?” 

‘Dawud’s Berber. But—?” 

Prudence could only look her fright- 
ened question; but Dingo answered it: 

“God knows. Their spies are every- 
where. This’ll be a deviltry of some 
sort. That ship will be coming into my 
section about now too.” 

Prudence clutched his arm. She 
pointed at the sabotaged patrol cars. 
“If none of them run, we can com- 
mandeer Dr. Paulson’s car.” 

Dingo blinked at her. “Does it run?” 

“Sometimes. It’ll have to.” 

Dingo came out of his stunned trance 
of helplessness. He barked orders: “Fix 
whatever you can! Anything! Grind 
hell out of ’em so long as they’ll run. 
Follow. Telephone the other end! Tele- 
phone Port Said air patrol!” 

He ran from the shop. Prudence still 
clutched his arm. 

“But what can he do?” The impos- 
sibility of everything mazed her. “What 
can just one spy do to a ship?” 

“God knows. They’re devils, and the 
devil must have shown them something. 
I'll tell you when I get back.” 

“You haven’t got time,” Prudence 
panted, “to argue me into staying back. 
This is my business as much as yours.” 


’ 


jee veiled man’s little business that 
he had had to do while he waited for 
Dawud in Qantara must have been quite 
satisfactorily accomplished, for his eyes 
shone with a holy light as he strode with 
Dawud over the desert. He did not 


| have the shuffling lope of the born desert 


man: he walked heel and toe. But he 
covered ground, unhampered by daw- 
dling goats this time. This little jaunt 
was strictly for sport. His furtive route 
staying in the hollows between the 
drifted dunes, suggested that it was to 
be a mischievous sport. 

He brought Dawud, as always, to the 


canal, crisscrossing at the last through 
the gullies between the enormous 
fanned-out artificial hills of silt left by 
the incessant suction dredges. His fierce 
eyes narrowed in what must have been 
a laugh. He said: 

“This day, time and place and my 
calculations come at last together. Sling 
me but a stone as I direct and five 
piasters shall be yours.” 

He sat himself down in the shelter 
of a hollow to wait for the exact mo- 
ment of time. 

A ship crawled past. The veiled man 
scowled his hate at it, as at all ships. 
He said: 

“Not this one. The next—if that last 
incantation—which by the way, I seem 
to have lost, was correct. No matter, I 
know it by heart.” 

“Was it a good incantation?” Dawud 
was innocently interested. 

“The very best of all incantations,” 
the man said. 


to next ship was crawling on its 
way, three exact miles behind the tail 
of its predecessor, which was the closest 
safe limit the canal’s rules allowed. A 
huge thing, deep-laden, it filled the 
channel. The man could make out its 
flag. He ground out a curse, not of rage, 
of grim satisfaction. 

“On that ship,” he told Dawud, “‘is a 
man who has done me an ill. A good 
stone or two in the right place will give 
me the satisfaction of beholding his 
rage, the greater because he cannot 
reach me.” 

Dawud could understand the mad 
rage of impotence as well as any boy 
who has ever snowballed a hated and 
pompous citizen. But, “What of the 
patrol?” he asked. 

“There will be no patrol.” The man 
actually laughed. “Moreover,” he said, 
“we do not break windows. We but fire 
a stone or two through certain venti- 
lator holes.” 

“What are ventilator holes?” 

“They are tubes—you see them there, 
flared out. They carry air to rooms be- 
low. I will point out the tube to my 
enemy’s room.” 

“Oho!” Dawud began to rise to the 
deviltry of this. “Like throwing a stone 
through a window and running.” 

“Exactly.” The man barked an ex- 
cited laugh. “Five piasters if you hit 
me the right hole.” 

“That will be easy,” said Dawud. The 
great ship’s bow was abreast. “Shall I 
sling it now?” 

“Wait. Not these first holes. That 
one near the other end.” He pointed 
out a ventilator that rose from number- 
four hatch of the ship. ‘“‘And look, I have 
here, by Allah’s grace, a splendid stone 
for the purpose.” 

He produced from his waistband a 
smooth, round, grayish mass the size 
of a goose egg and he laughed outright 
over it. ‘This one will make a mess like 
Shaitan’s very eblis in that room.” 

Dawud weighed it in his hand. “It 
is heavy. Moreover, it would be a pity 
to lose forever so perfect a stone. Let 
me rather—” 

The man’s humor exploded in a 
frenzy of rage: 

“Machlool! Five piasters, you chat- 
tering little fool!” 

Dawud scowled at him from under 
sulky brows. “Moreover again, I think 
I hear a car of the patrol coming.” 

The ship was stealing past. Men on 
its deck idly watched two figures on the 
bank. The man’s voice broke in a 
choked scream: 

“Fail me now, you argumentative lit- 
tle devil, and it will be five lashes. Suc- 
ceed, and it will be ten piasters! Look, 
the ship is all but gone. Twenty pias- 
ters!” 

Sulky under threats but spurred by 
promised fortune, Dawud fitted the 
heavy missile to the leather cup of his 


—_—_ 


sling, began to whirl it to get it 

And there, over the farther sanc | 
panted the car that he had heard | 
dence’s voice screamed from it: | 

“Harrm, Dawud! It is forb: 
Whatever it is, don’t do it!” i 

The car slid out of sight in ie 
as if on a switchback. 

Dawud’s eyes flickered toway 
interruption. His sling in its fine 
faltered just a fractional momen 
stone sped; but Dawud, for 
missed. It struck, not the hole, 1) 
shaft of the ventilator that open j 
number-four hold and it fell o 
top of the iron hatch cover. 

And then a miracle happened } 
Dawud’s eyes. The stone, all of | 
accord, burst into flame and burn | 
a hell’s fury! 

The car staggered over the 
rise. Dingo jumped from it bi 
stopped. He was tugging at hi 
lation army holster that woul 
driven any Western gunner to r 

The veiled man was gibberi 
herent noises through his wet 
He snatched that Feranghi pis- 
he wore in place of the forear| 
ger, fired. 

Dingo’s hand clutched at h. 
shoulder and he spun arouw’ 
pitched on his face. 

The veiled man, faceless be 
covering, stalked toward Ding 
dence, without any prudence 
flung herself at him, clung to rb 
all the strength of strong, you 
around his. 

“No!” she babbled. “Not that 
God, don’t let him do it!” 

The man shouted frenzy 
“°*Raus vom Weége, verfluchtes 
He tore an arm free, back-swi 
across the face and knocked } 
ing. “I don’t kill him now—) 
case I don’t make clear my g} 
He turned Dingo over with 
Dingo’s lips spat sand, mutt) 
domitably: j 

“You dirty spy!” 

The man possessed himself ¢. 
pistol. “Joost so your devil’) 
don’t schoot at me yet, I leaf no, 
He started away at a shuf 
through the loose sand. } 
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Do ran to pick up Pruc 
dark eyes were big with!) 
wetter than any bad young s_ 
desert had any right to be. Pru 
bleeding all down the side of 
She staggered to Dingo. 
“Never mind me, Dawud.” | 
tation called for the impossit’ 
that man! Go after him! Dow 
escape!” 
Dawud gaped at her; sco” 
not at her. He muttered a g 
his own: “A fool, he called m 
he promised.” He dug his bé 
climb the shifting sand om 
dune. ‘ 
Away up the canal there via 
fusion of shouting on the s_ 
water sprayed silver in the a 
thinning smoke. The veilec 
plowing along the gully betv 
other gullies opened into it.’ 
such a place was easy. 
Dawud, the son of Yessie 
to sling, whirled it, let go. 
The veiled man fell forw: 
face. 
Dawud looked back for ¢) 
tion. He saw, instead, Prudu 
around Dingo and Dingo’s ]) 
lap and Dingo’s arms lifted | 
and both of them smiling a” 
thing that was more importa 
fleeting moment, than anytk ; 
Dawud told himself with a 
dom of the desert: 


Missy. But in the matter o: 
conventions, Feranghi wom @!&* 
pletely without shame.” 
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, for a part in Finishing 


Georgie,” they tch-tch-ed 
getting ideas. Next you'll 
in-Tin-Tin.” 
je persisted, so Little 
the job. She was good 
at to make the front office 
ad been around so long, 
n better in Bachelor 
came the real chance in 
n Gables, which Nichols 
and which made her a per- 


ittle girl, Dawn O’Day—” 
, as was his wont. 

another girl for the part,” 
office. ‘““Made a wonder- 


pursued Mr. Nichols, 
if not loyal, “this lit- 
Day is the Anne Shirley 
reen Gables.” 

it proved so—to the 
awn hied herself to a 
e and demanded that the 
henceforth as Anne 
o other. Caring no slight- 
way or the other, the court 
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be no loss and the ex- 































have followed the 
th some attention lean 
hat the change in name 
a change in personality. 
A. of G.G. and remains 
t, expressing content- 
ing sunshine, loving the 
it any slightest doubt, she 
ug the favorites of the 
_ When she smiles upon 
t is the real thing and not 
sion of royalty. She has 
ir everybody, nothing dis- 
lothing disturbs her. 
lesson in child training,” 
seurs. “The way to 
grownups is to kick them 
une ied 
juite true that the hard- 
early career, far from em- 
seem to have made her 


her out to the highest bidder. Just to 
prove that every action has a reaction, 
Anne has been lately appearing in Four 
Jacks and a Jill, a musical picture in 
which she dances with Ray Bolger and 
does a trick of singing. 

Before it is too late it must be added 
that she started her career as an infant 
prodigy with one of the phoniest, most 
synthetic names ever heard of—Dawn 
Paris—and it was her real name. The 
fact that she could get along at all with 
that and its successor, Dawn O’Day, is 
a testimonial to the hardiness of ambi- 
tion. 

The John Paynes go to the movies 
persistently, as does everybody in Hol- 
lywood, and take in the night clubs oc- 
casionally, but most of their social 
activity centers around their home and 
garden. They have a patio, barbecue 
pit and a swimming pool “just large 
enough to dunk the baby in,” and Sun- 
day afternoon is their time for enter- 
taining. Usually the group will include 
the James Ellisons, the Richard Carl- 
sons and other young couples of the 
movie colony. 

“And always a dish of the famous 
Shirley baked beans,” report the opera- 
tives, adding that even Annie is get- 
ting a bit tired of that weekly triumph. 

In the months before the arrival of 
the baby, a girl named Julie Anne, Miss 
Shirley had the first real vacation of 
her life and spent it catching up on her 
reading. She has since given up that 
nonsense, being too busy for it. She 
likes dance music and is particularly 
interested in interior decoration, as be- 
comes a successful mother and house- 
keeper. 

When she was sixteen and was made 
a star, RKO gave her a roadster, the 
first car she-ever had. They also gave 
her a new contract, which was more to 
the point. She still drives a roadster, 
though not the same one, and has de- 
veloped into a typical Hollywood driver, 
which is to say a maniac. 

“Payne should have smacked her 
long ago on this particular issue,” they 
say in Hollywood, “but they don't 
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TRYING TO STRETCH 
THAT SAME OLD 
PAY CHECK? 


Here’s an amazingly simple plan that helps 
solve many money problems 


| Si alee needs have already hit almost everybody's pocketbook. 
Living expenses, taxes, contributions may make even heavier in- 
roads on your pay check before the emergency is over. 


What can you do to stretch your pay check? How can you adjust your 
spending to cause the least inconvenience? 


First, you can plan your spending in advance. For years we have been 
trying to help people with serious money problems. Recently we made an 
important discovery. Suddenly we realized how many families stay out 
of money troubles through good times and bad. Yet they say they don’t 
“plan it that way.”’ We investigated. We found that they do plan, if only 
in their minds, to do three things with each pay check. 


1. Get ready to meet large occasional expenses such as insurance 
and taxes. 


2. Pay debts from the past—instalment payments, for instance. 
3. Live on what is left—pay rent, buy food, etc. 


Planning—or budgeting—helps you to keep your spending in balance. 
You have a chance to decide in your own mind which purchases really are 
most important to you. Planning helps you control your spending to make 
ends meet—and to get the greatest satisfaction out of what you have to 
spend. And that, after all, is the real purpose of a budget. 


Careful buying can do a lot for you, too. Compare values before you 
choose. Learn what grade or quality will give you the most for your money 
—and how and when you may use lower priced goods with satisfaction. 

Would you like to receive a little book which will help you plan your 
spending? The Budget Calendar makes budgeting easy and simple. No 
tiresome bookkeeping is required. There are ‘plan for spending’’ sheets 
for every pay day in the year. 


Household Finance has published the Budget Calendar as a contribu- 
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tion to better family money management. You are invited to ask for a copy 
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How home money management aids national defense 
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Defense of the nation begins with defense of the home. Home defense 










y is five feet two inches 
IS pounds, has brown eyes 
, and probably possesses 
friends than anybody in 
fornia. 

people are either working 


stand-in and give her a ride to work. 
They were discussing her on a set re- 
cently at RKO. 
“You know what she is?” said a hair- 
dresser, fondly. “She’s a symbol.” 
“That’s right,” said one of the grips. 
“Jinx the kid, why don’t you? It isn’t 


means learning how to stretch every dollar till it covers taxes, contribu- 
tions to charity, defense stamps and bonds, and all the things a family 


needs for mental and physical health, That's a big job. 


We hope that this message will encourage and help folks to keep their 


money affairs on a sound basis-—and that it will contribute to a more 
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the garage where he kept his car and 
picked up a man to take the car back 
for him. O’Malley asked the man's 
name. “Joe Biggers.” Unlocking his 
apartment, Commings discovered the 
dead man. Then he phoned the police. 

“How come you was away over the 
week end?” O'Malley asked him. 

“I’m always away over the week 
ends.” 

“Yeah? So when you're away who do 
you leave have your key?” 

“Nobody ever has my key?” 

We talked with Joe Biggers. He was 
at the garage—a young man, blond and 
rather gigantic. He couldn’t tell any- 
thing. He’d driven away with the car 
before Commings went in. 

We saw the apartment. A cop was on 
post there. 

Commings had a front apartment on 
the first floor, the first door past the en- 
trance. Mercin had been killed in his 
small living room. I saw no sign of 
struggle. There was a child’s toy there 
—a small woolly bear, and O’Malley 
examined it. 

“What's the bear?” he asked the cop. 

“It was here when I come.” 

“This look like an extortion killing to 
you?” O’Malley inquired of me. 

“Tt doesn’t look like anything else,” I 
replied, “and in my opinion the police 
are wise in holding onto Commings.” 

“Yeah? If he was in on it, why did he 
call the cops?” 

“A criminal,” I said, “always thinks 
he’s smarter than anybody else, and 
Commings may have thought that by 
calling the police he would establish 
his innocence.” 

“You're nuts!” 


I MET O’Maliey next evening. 
“How goes it?” I asked him. 

“You was right about one thing; this 
Commings is broke. We found out 
about Mercin, too; he was a philan- 
thropic kind of guy. He made plenty of 
money, and he give parties for poor 
children. Sometimes he’d get his pockets 
all full of dimes and walk through poor 
neighborhoods and give every kid a 
dime. 

“Well, Armid ain’t that way. He don’t 
let loose of no money. He got that five 
thousand from the bank all right. Mrs. 
Mercin worked in that decorating place; 
then she got married to Mercin. It ain’t 
true what Commings said—that nobody 
but him had a key to his place. Since 
the guy has been broke a maid comes in 
twice a week and cleans up his apart- 
ment. The days when she does that he 
leaves a key with the janitor.” 

“Anything else?” I asked. 

“A few things. The medical office says 
Mercin got knocked off that same Fri- 
day night when he disappeared. It 
seems he hadn’t never learned to drive 
a car; his wife done the driving. It turns 
out him and Commings kept their cars 
at that same big garage.” 

I was excited. “There’s your contact,”’ 
I told him. “Commings could have 
learned all about Mercin at the garage. 
There can’t be a doubt of it.” 

“Well, I doubt it!” 

I couldn’t find O’Malley for more 
than three days; then I encountered 
him coming out of headquarters. 

“You're on time,” he announced to 
me. 

He had a police car and we drove to 
the East Side. A plain-clothes cop was 
on a street corner, but we didn’t speak 
to him. We passed a tall building. 

“Mercin’s place is in there,” O’Malley 
informed me. 

A block and a half beyond we came 
to a drugstore. Two plain-clothes men 
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Murder Trap 


Continued from page 21 


in the drugstore were buying a woolly 
bear like the one I’d seen at Commings’ 
apartment. 
“How is it?” O'Malley asked them. 
“Looks to be going all right.” 


WE DROVE to the West Side, parked 
the car and walked a block and 
around a corner. Three flights of nar- 
row stairs led us past rooms over a store. 
O’Malley unlocked one of the rooms, 
but I couldn’t tell much about it except 
it was a cheap room, and a man lived 
there, and even the furniture had been 
pulled all to pieces. It became night and 
people went up and down the stairs. We 
waited six hours. Then a knock came at 
the door and O’Malley opened it. Mrs. 
Mercin stood on the threshold. When 
she saw us, her face became chalk and 
her eyes stared and grew blank. 

“Well, O'Malley,” I said, when we 
had her in the police car. 

“Wait a while,” he advised me. 

I waited. At the precinct house they 
took her into the detectives’ room and 


Mrs. Mercin is smart; she didn’t figure 
to marry no guy that knew she done 
murder. So Biggers come into it. I fig- 
ure it this way: Biggers is a good-look- 
ing blond guy and fond of the ladies, 
and the story is he made a play some- 
times for ladies that kept cars at that 
garage. Mrs. Mercin picked him up 
sometimes to take back the car; and 
it’s my idea he. maybe made a pass at 
her. Well, Mrs. Mercin wasn’t inter- 
ested in nothing like that, but she was 
looking for somebody to knock off her 
husband, and that give her a chance to 
sound Biggers out. The end was, it 
proved, Biggers would do murder for 
five thousand dollars.” 

“IT don’t get it,” I said. 

“You will. With Mercin and Armid 
being the kind of guys they were, Mrs. 
Mercin couldn’t get hold of that much 
dough, without arousing suspicion. So 
her and Biggers worked out that kidnap 
racket.” 

“T see!” 

“Sure. Mrs. Mercin knew that, with 








Double Combination 


I went along with them. The place was 
full of cops. I saw on a table a lot of 
loose keys, and money which I thought 
might be five thousand dollars, and a 
little black book, and two woolly bears. 
Then the inspector in charge had me 
put out of there. So I waited again. 

“Certainly, O’Malley,” I said, when 
he finally came out to me, “Mrs. Mercin 
didn’t kill her husbantl.” 

“Biggers killed him,” he said. 

“Tn conspiracy with Commings?” 

“Don’t you never give up an idea? 
Commings had nothing to do with it. 
Mrs. Mercin worked at that decorating 
place and she got married to Mercin; 
she wouldn’t have married him except 
for his money. When she quit working, 
that guy Roberts come and took her job 
in the decorating business, and Mrs. 
Mercin fell in love with him. They had 
been seeing each other right along with- 
out Mercin or Armid ever suspecting. 

“Mercin give away a lot of money, 
but he always lived simply and he didn’t 
see no reason his wife should spend 
more money than he did. Mrs. Mercin 
is the kind of woman that wants what 
she wants but ain’t willing to give up 
nothing she’s got. She wanted Mercin’s 
money and his share of the business, 
and if Mercin divorced her she wouldn’t 
get those, and she wanted to get married 
to Roberts. So, after a while, the idea 
come to her to knock off her husband.” 

“Just like that!” I remarked. “So 
Roberts was in on it?” 

“He didn’t ever even know about it. 





Super-Frappé de Luxe 
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her urging him, Armid would pay the 
five thousand if he thought Mercin was 
kidnaped. The night Mercin got knocked 
off, Biggers called up and Mrs. Mercin 
was waiting to answer. After she’d hung 
up, she told Mercin that Biggers had 
phoned her his kid looked like it was 
dying and he didn’t have no money for 
medicine or a doctor. Of course Biggers 
didn’t have no kid, or no wife, but Mer- 
cin didn’t know that. She knew what 
he’d do under them circumstances; he’d 
go to give help. She’d already fixed it he 
wouldn’t expect her to go with him, by 
getting undressed and saying she had a 
headache. She give him Commings’ ad- 
dress, claiming Biggers had give it to 
her over the phone.” » 

“But—”’ I objected. 

“Say! Wait. Well, Mercin went there 
and Biggers was waiting. If Mercin 
thought maybe that was too good an 
apartment for a guy without money, he 
didn’t get suspicious till too late. As 
soon as Biggers shut the door behind 
the old man, he hooked his arm under 
his chin and strangled him. The next 
day he phoned Armid and Sunday morn- 
ing he collected the dough.” 

“Explain,” I demanded, “about Com- 
mings’ apartment.” 

“Yeah, that part is something! What 
Mrs. Mercin and Biggers had to have 
was some place where the dead guy 
wouldn’t be found till Biggers had got 
the five thousand. Well, Biggers knew 
how to do that. Guys have hobbies and 
Biggers’ hobby is keys; we run -into 

























































crooks sometimes that have th 
hobby. 
“Biggers says in his confessj 
could unlock something 
locked up, it made him feel sup 
comes from upstate, where he 
in garages. He begun making ec] 
When people left their car at th 
they left the keys with it. Bj 
ways had in his pocket wax 
putty, and he could take a pri 
key and make a key like it. \ 
got stolen when away from the, 
Biggers didn’t steal ’em; he { 
the keys—and people got susp’ 
he left upstate and come to N¢ 
“You mean he made a key} 
mings’ apartment?” - 
“He already had one. Com: 
members now he one time dr 
door key and another key in 
in his car when he left it at th 
He got ’em back through th 
office, but already Biggers hi 
print of ’°em. He’d tried out 
when Commings was away a 
it would work. Commings ai 
one. Whenever Biggers co 
of a key, he made a key like i 
key was numbered, and he ha 
book and kept a record of ¥ 
key belonged to. It’s my idea 
decided to quit his job in tha 
there’d have been some nice bi 
But murder looked better to 
knew Commings went out of to! 
Friday and stayed over the y 


“DUT,” I said, “how did you: 
“Why, there had to be som) 
tion between Mercin and Comr 
there wasn’t but one; they © 
same garage. It’s a big garage) 
eral guys work there, so we lo 
all up. The most suspicious § 
gers, but we wasn’t sure it wag 
“Did you suspect Mrs. Mer 
“After I seen the toy bear I | 
her. She claimed her husband 
and didn’t say where he w 
Well, he went to the corner. "| 
bears in the window and he t) 
was going to see a sick kid, 8 
in and bought one. The drug 
membered. Mercin was ta 
and he seen the bus coming, 
wait for it to be wrapped 
Biggers knocked the guy off, 
in his pockets, the way Mi 
had told him, and found Com: 
dress that she had wrote dow) 
and he took that and destroys 
didn’t think nothing about the 
“IT asked myself this: Woul) 
going somewhere he’d take ¢ 
with him and not tell his wife 
think so. It looked like a munt f 
to me. To find out if it was, f! 
an old gag on ’em.” i" 
“T know,” I said. “You mee the 
with their badges?” 
“That’s it. First we pinche 
but we didn’t tell nobody; i 
the newspapers. We found 1) 
place and tools for him to ma 
in an upholstered chair we | 
five thousand bucks. Then vw) 
to watch all them people, m) 
by the badges they knew the) 
Roberts didn’t pay no atte) 
Armid asked the cops what th) 
Mrs. Mercin said nothing. | 
she went she seen a cop ne 
the woman just worried. 
“When I and you went tf 
place and waited, she wa’ 
break.” | 
“Clever work!” I declarer! 
“You tell the inspector. H™ 
at it now, the only way they 
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Still giving more than we promise 













JE the army behind the army! 

ery man who fights, there must be 
» fabricate his weapons. 

. ' great, seething combat, the auto- 
industry i is playing an important role, 
idebaker i is proud of its assignments in 
hing of our United States. A ring of 
tbeing built around our freedom—and 
a men are eagerly helping to build it. 
ir eyes is the light of battle—the old 
a Ow em” spirit which has brought us 
frough every crisis. 





That spirit certainly will not fail the nation now. 
* * * 

It is as if all our 89 years had been spent in 

preparation for just this hour. 

Studebaker’s battalions are inspired as truly 
as are our soldiers and sailors. The same skill, 
the same Studebaker p/us that goes into every 
Studebaker car, will go into every bomber 
engine, into every military truck, into every 
implement of defense turned out by Stude- 
baker factories. 


Studebaker quality is traditional. It has stood 


STUDEBAKER... 


the nation in good stead down through the 
years—it is doing so now in this emergency 
that confronts us. We are still giving more 
than we promise. 
* a 5 

The men of Studebaker, together with their 
fellow workers throughout industry, are 
throwing their weight into the balance to 
make victory swre. 

While we are honoring America’s armed 
forces throughout the world—let us not forget 


our Soldiers in Overalls. 


THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 

















CALIFORNIA 


Cae ROBERTS. Sticking closest to 
camp are the hundreds of Japanese- 
American soldiers, who, even though 
they could get leave to visit their homes, 
might be mistaken for parachutists by 
hair-trigger natives. Relatives can’t 
visit them because all means of trans- 
portation save by private car are closed 
to Japanese, and few of those drive along 
highways near military property these 
days. In camp there’s safety but occa- 
sional embarrassment both for the 
Japanese and their buddies. During a 
barrack-room bull session somebody is 
sure to refer to “those dirty Japs” and 
there’s little that can be said after that, 
for a minute anyway. The first few 
days after Hawaii were the worst, but 
things got a little better when the first 
casualty lists contained the names of 
Japanese-American soldiers killed while 
fighting for the U.S. somewhere in the 
Pacific. 


FORT ORD. A practice evacu- 

Y ation of half a dozen near-by 
iw seaside towns brought plenty of 
sx viv. personal as well as military 
action. As one soldier piled out of a 
truck an officer pointed: “You take that 
house—get ‘em out fast.” It was the 
home of the soldier’s girl friend. He 
pounded on the door, which she opened. 
“Listen, honey,” he said, “grab what 
things you can and get going.” She said 
she couldn’t go out that night, “And 
what,” she added, “are you doing with 
your rifle; are you nuts, or what?” From 
the shadows came the officer’s voice: 
“What's the trouble there?” But be- 
fore the gal could ask the officer to 
keep out of this, please, the soldier did 
some fast explaining and the evacua- 
tion proceeded without further hitches. 


Gen FRANCISCO. The lid on Army 
construction news is clamped down, 
but the Ninth Zone Construction Quar- 
termaster figures the enemy won’t bene- 
fit by knowing that Fort Ord and Camp 
Cooke will soon have big indoor sports 
arenas with room for 4,000 spectators, 
basketball, badminton, tennis, boxing, 
wrestling and other muscle stretchers. 
They'll help, but won’t completely over- 
come the disappointment over winter 
sports being called off. Al! big Cali- 
fornia camps are only a few hours from 
Yosemite Valley and other Sierra Ne- 
vada parks and resorts where soldiers 
had been expecting to spend week ends. 
Yosemite made a particular hit with 
soldiers during the summer and 11,000 
of them had promised to return when 
the snow arrived. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


morphosis from armed peace to 
—a& actual war, New England is over- 
\Y looking nothing. Optimistically 
‘st PY. planning on the capture of prison- 
ers of war and apprehending enemy 
aliens, this fort is rushing its 4,000-man 
concentration camp to completion in the 
tent city area. Two barbed-wire fences, 
ten feet apart, were speedily strung 
around the open-air prison. Towers, 
each mounting four powerful search- 
lights, were erected at regular intervals. 
Inside are some 500 concrete-floored, 
wooden-walled tent forms, each capable 


1 FORT DEVENS. In its meta- 
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of housing eight persons. Now build- 
ing are a dozen cement-block houses for 
use as mess halls, latrines, kitchens and 
offices. In winter the place is guaran- 
teed to cool anyone’s ardor for serving 
against the United States; but at that 
it’s probably a dozen times more com- 
fortable than its Axis counterpart. 


Cc EDWARDS, Cape Cod. Just 
to complete the record: Lieut. Donald 
W. Flinn, of the 101st Observation 
Squadron, is now its skipper. His 
struggle to win wings and his courageous 
first-night flight were chronicled here 
June 21st and December 6th, respec- 
tively; now we beg to report that, when 
top officers of the squadron obtained 
transfers to bombing outfits they recom- 
mended Lieut. Flinn for the job of com- 
manding the 101st. Buy War Savings 
Stamps and make sure he gets his well- 
earned pay. 


TEXAS 


ELLY FIELD. Letter from two avia- 

tion cadets: “Today, we of Squad- 
ron 6, Flight C, Air Corps Replacement 
Center (Air Crew), have declared by 
proclamation and documentation that 
the Civil War has been talked to a 
standstill and that all further vocal 
hostilities have ceased—the time of 
armistice being the moment of declara- 
tion of war between the United States of 
Amerioa and the Axis powers. Hostili- 
ties are to be resumed immediately fol- 
lowing surrender of the Axis. Signed: 
W.L. Schnorbach (Michigan) and R. C. 
Byrnes (Louisiana).” 


VIRGINIA 


AVAL OPERATING BASE, Nor- 

folk. Tension here is probably 
tighter than at any other point on the 
Eastern seaboard, because the base is 
the largest on the Atlantic Coast. Army 
and Marine guards are co-operating 
closely and an air raid would surprise 
nobody. But, although the tempo of 
work is terrific, the N.O.B. schedule has 
been such during the past few months 
that the new state of war has changed it 
very little. Another case of business 
as usual. 


eat PENDLETON, Virginia Beach. 
It took the Navy to unravel this 
post’s target mystery, after the three in- 
cumbent coast-artillery outfits (244th, 
57th, 74th) had fallen down on the job. 
The mystery involved the .30-caliber 
rifle targets, which, stored at the end of 
each day. in a shed behind the range, al- 
ways acquired additional bull’s-eyes 
during the night—without a shot having 
been fired. The boys suspected a gag, 
or sabotage, but couldn’t catch the per- 
petrators thereof. Then the Navy, in 
the form of the Armed Guard School, 
began to use the range, and when the 
middies became the victims of the same 
trick they started a little sleuthing 
themselves. Through evidence and de- 








“I think we got a slow leak” 








duction, the following solution evolved: 
Targets are pasted on a muslin back- 
ground before being mounted on wooden 
frames. Wheat flour is used for the 
paste, the biggest blob being in the very 
center of the target. Wheat paste is 
a delicacy on any mouse’s menu. Ergo, 
mice were chewing bull’s-eyes out of the 
targets. The gnawing question at the 
post now is: How do you keep mice 
off a firing range? 


GaN DAVIS. Typical of the atti- 
tude of the personnel at the Bar- 
rage Balloon Training Center here is 
that of the soldier, who, prior to last 
month, had consistently squawked about 
early-morning exercises and long hikes. 
“Tf I hear any of you,” he announced 
to his buddies, “kicking about all this 
training from now on, I'll push your 


teeth down your throats. And that goes’ 


double for me.” 


eee 301st Barrage Balloon Btn. made 

history a few weeks ago when it in- 
flated a training balloon with hydrogen 
gas, which is cheaper, more easily ob- 
tained and has ten per cent more lifting 
power than noninflammable helium. 
Officers warned John Citizen against 
any attempts to handle runaway bar- 
rage balloons in the future, because 
“serious danger of an explosion exists.” 
Sounds like a good way to get rid of 
souvenir hunters. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FORT BRAGG. The arrival of 

Pvt. Francis Bozarth from Las 

Vegas brings to an end the long 
sts ny. Search by the 9th Division to 
find a soldier from Nevada. Brig. Gen. 
Rene E. Hoyle, commander, now heads 
an All-America division boasting a 
representative from every state. 
9th, by the way, was chosen as the offi- 
cial guinea pig for the Army’s test of 
morale among enlisted men. Three 
thousand of them—every sixth man— 
answered a total of 400,000 questions on 
what they thought of everybody and 
everything in the Army. The answers 
were shipped off to Washington for 
compilation, which probably won’t 
come off, the whole question of morale 
now being as dead as a dinosaur egg, 
thanks to the Jigs (Japan, Italy, Ger- 
many). 


GEORGIA 


ORT McPHERSON. The selectee 

told them so when they made him 
stand on a sheet of paper and hold two 
15-pound buckets of sand which repre- 
sented a marching pack. “I got squashy 
feet,” he told them, but the Qm. pri- 
vate went right on drawing an outline 
of the feet. “You'll find out,” yelled 
the selectee. “I got squashy feet!” The 
Qm. private tossed him a pair of shoes 
one size longer than the outline... .. 
For two days the selectee walked around 
miserably; then he broke down. “They 
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got to do something about | 
sobbed. “I can’t go around tf, 
my life carrying two buckets |, 


MISSISSIPPI 


CAMP SHELBY, Ha’ 
Capt. Thomas G., Flen 
officer of the 150th F.A* 


! 
seth ov, Cided that from now 
believe anything. This credu) 
of mind occurred following hi 
gation of the case of a regimer 
ber who was being held in the | 
popping an M.P. in a Hatties 
taurant. The peculiar facts w 

The soldier entered the 1) 
and ordered bacon, eggs, toas 
fee, which he half finished befo 
friends in a booth at the rear 
tablishment. While the soldi 
with the above-mentioned f/ 
waitress cleared his half-e¢ 
away, turned over her apron 
waitress and departed for he 
this moment a large M.P. e) 
restaurant, sat down at thr 
place and ordered bacon, eggs 
coffee. You can fairly easily 
rest. When the M.P. was he 
with his repast the soldier r | 
his table, took one look at the 
eggs, etc., and knocked the Nh’ 
his seat. The astonished NV! 
his whistle and the soldier w 
off to the Cross-Bar Hotel, tk 
guish until Captain Flemin 5 
interview him. Everything *| 
now; the bacon-and-egg ea‘ 
shook hands and the captair 
back to wondering what wy 
next. ; | 


OP KICK ROGER A. MAS 
Pvt. Calvin Carlisle, of C’ 
Medical Regiment, got winw 
to eat Penelope, the coms 
chicken. The men swung ini 
thwart the plan. They ate 


first. 
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HE slanderous and ill-c!’ 

was published in this colul 
vember 22d, and repercw 
still repercussing. The word) 
late” and it was applied to t_ 
maneuver country. ‘“Desolaty 
reads an editorial in © 
published weekly at Rale! 
“Desolate! Southern Pines’ 
Rockingham, Wadesboro, Nv 
coe, Asheboro—they’re all!) 
neuver area. DESOLA®% 
tempted to write Collier's ¢) 
the name of the guy who ay 
piece... .” 

Well—we done it on thei 
ports from soldiers who ¢ 
regarded some of the bas 
North Carolina as desola 
we came back from a 2,4 
which covered the entire 
area we realized that the C) 
pretty superlush. We’ve b 
lot of crow lately. Not a ve" 
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ETTER from a Navy | 

from Pearl Harbor one 
the Japanese attack: “I 
could get Atlantic duty so” 
you, but the East Coast — 
like a very safe place | 
Gayss. 23 ] 


VER since the Air Coir 
with Keep ‘Em Flying,’ 
toes have been flying. Me) 
the quartermasters’ Keep | 
and the Cooks & Bakers £ | 
’Em Frying. 


How about Keep ’Er_ 
Army clerks who d_ 
work? ‘ 


Blitz Over the Philippines 


Continued from page 17 


greatest number of avail- 
at any needed spot at a 


jlanes, as well as British 
the Middle East, have al- 
arted on the shuttle route 
id India. And Hurricanes, 


P-40’s, as well as bombers, © 


| action from Burma and 
this article is printed, with 

d from the United States. 
away no military or naval 
I ask you to place a piece 
t over the 7,090 Philippine 
hen ask you to find a suit- 
w air attack against the 
jpanese naval and air op- 


‘Sure, what about China?” 
forget that air bases for 
scessfully against this 
must be both land and 
You also may overlook 
for extensive repair facili- 
something in the way of 
ipment, gasoline, bombs, 

crews beyond the fair- 


strips. 
Pacific Air Bases 


most vulnerable air posi- 
refore Emperor Hirohito’s 
nt blitz bases in the Pacific 
are two islands called For- 
. The’Japanese have 
equipment and large num- 
srs and fighter aircraft on 
lands off the China coast. 
jan’s Hawaii. They’re Ja- 
aircraft carriers. It was 
that Japan flew its bomb- 
: Hong Kong. It is For- 
mbers and _ carrier-borne 
sd at Formosa that have 
ing at military objectives 
ilippines. Formosa’s only 
north of Manila. Land- 
managed, early in the in- 
ses along the north and 
Luzon—at spots where 
ds are capable of holding 
suit planes, as at Aparri 
heir purpose here was to 
maller fields to bomber 
these bases as locations 
Japanese pursuit planes 
long-range bombers out of 
th day and escort them to 
the Philippines. 
ok at what the Japanese 
npting to accomplish on 
Su see the Japanese plan 
sularly in the furious as- 
a0, on the island of Min- 
h and down the east coast of 
an toward the Lingayen 
hich action they threw an 
td of over eighty troop 
ath an accompanying naval 
gine being in a lone patrol 
d popping down through 
awn on a muggy morn- 
ada like that spread 
abeneath you. You do 
guring. You remember 
S give an average of 
ach Japanese transport. 
h a hail of aak-aak and 
on the landing barges. 
the decks of ten or-twelve 
Hen pull back into the pro- 
Clouds and hightail it back 
with vital information. 
essed it—it was Wag- 


action combined with 
North Borneo seeks to 
across the south of the 
the once Japanese- 

is of Palau, onto French 


Indo-China on the Asiatic mainland. 
This line would try to block aid from 
Australia and the Netherlands East In- 
dies air and sea bases. 

The Vigan and Lingayen Gulf action, 
being as close to Manila as it is (only 
about 125 air miles), has an obvious 
objective. With the China coast under 
air control and supported from the sea, 
Japan’s air and sea route toward Ma- 
laya and the top of the Netherlands 
East Indies is direct and unmolested. 
Japan seeks by air and sea to isolate 


the troublesome Philippines and polish | 


us off by an air barrage, followed by 
large-scale troop invasion. 

We know .Japan has about 6,000 air- 
craft, including some American Brew- 
ster Buffaloes and some _ Curtiss 


pursuits, given them by the Germans—. 


planes the Nazis captured in Norway 
and Belgium. Of these 6,000 planes, 
about 4,500 are available for some kind 
of military and naval activity. Military 
and naval experts throughout the Far 
East tell you knowingly that Japan will 
keep at least 2,000 of these planes at 
hand to protect the wide-open Japanese 
cities from enemy bombing. 


One reason the authorities give you | 


for no widespread, indiscriminate 
bombings against civilian populations is 
the Japanese fear of retaliation on their 
own civilian population. The second 
reason is that in Japan and at the Hai- 
nan and Formosa bases the Japanese 
realize their supplies of bombs and 
planes, gasoline, oil and aircraft con- 
struction material is limited. 

About this bomb-dropping business: 

I’ve seen my share of Jap bombs 
dropped in China and now here in the 
Philippines. Here, Japanese twin- 
motored bomber squadrons come in first 
and second teams. All of the first team, 
the boys who first struck lightning blows 
at the Philippines, didn’t have slant 
eyes. When the air experts of the U.S. 
Army forces of the Far East say that as 
far as they have been able to determine 
there have been no German-made 
planes used against us or the British, 
they’re doubtlessly well within bounds. 
But I ascertained from accurate sources 
before the war broke that German tech- 
Nicians were making Messerschmitts 
with German machine tools in Japan. 
I’ve seen some of the famous “belly 
tanks” dropped from Japanese fighter 
planes. These are 100-gallon tanks car- 
ried to give the fighters increased flying 
autonomy. This is an important clue to 
the possibility that the Japanese are fly- 
ing their fighters from distant bases to 
their bases on the Philippines proper. 


Meet the Enemy Pilot 


Pilots with whom I’ve talked, who’ve 
fought the Japanese in the air, have re- 
spect for the firing power of a Japanese 
plane, but not for the flying skill of 
Japanese pilots. 

“Sometimes you run into a fellow 
who’s so good he’s outstanding,” they 
say. ‘“He’s not usually at the head of a 
squadron.” Some of the crews of 
downed Jap planes saved themselves. 
They’ve been put in detention camps. 
I saw four of these dejected-looking 
Japanese fliers the other day. Sullen 
and young, they all had close-cropped 
hair. One wore jodhpurs, another gray 
shorts and a tan short-sleeved shirt. 
None had any military buttons nor in- 
signia. None spoke English. 

Naval fliers haven’t come in for much 


“Mention in this battle of the Far East. 


But they’ve done some sensational 
things. One pilot, in a PBY, fought off 
Japanese pursuit ships but eventually 
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- for the beer | 
from the cypress casks | 


of Goebel 











1 ae generations Goebel Beer has been a 
favorite in Michigan. And today Goebel is 
meeting amazing acceptance in other sections 
of the country. 

The beer from the famous cypress casks is 
perhaps winning more new friends day by day 
than any beer brewed. 

Most people who like beer consider it seri- 
ously enough to make sure that they re-order 
the brand which suits them best. If you are not 
sure that the brand you call for is the most 
satisfying beer you can get, may we suggest 
one trial of Goebel. If you find you like it 
better .. . that’s a break for both of us! (1) 
Goebel Brewing Company, Detroit, Mich. * 


GOEBEL 


MICHIGAN'S Agicxal BEER 


BUY UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 


~ 


Call For Goebel In 
The Original Ban- 
tam Bottle... Orin 
Regular Bottles, 
Cans Or On Draught 
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a et ee TOE. hn en 


The Nazis boast of their persecu- 
tions of Poles, Communists, Jews. 
But how do German Christians fare 
—100% “Aryans,” fervent patriots? 


From Hitler's cruelest prisons, from 
torture under lash and knife, a for- 
mer officer of the German army 
brings to Americans the ghastly 
record of the persecution of Ger- 
man Christians under Hitler. He 
tells of religious societies driven 
underground, of the savage brutal- 
ities wreaked on innocent and 
guilty, layman and priest... 


Here is a story to stir the soul of 
every American—Protestant, Cath- 
olic or Jew. It will cause a tremen- 
dous sensation when itis published 
in book form later this year. But you 
can read it now, in the big Febru- 
ary American Magazine, on sale at 
your newsstand today — 


“FOUR YEARS OF 


NAZI TORTURE” 


by 
Ernst Winkler 


—an enduring testament of faith by a 
heroic 20th Century Soldier of the Cross. 


The February American Magazine brings you two 
complete books, each a good two-dollar value at 
your bookstore later this year. The first is Ernst 
Winkler’s "Four Years of Nazi Torture,’ the other— 


DEATH AT COCKCROW, Frederick C. Davis’ grip- 
ping new mystery novel of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
country. 


HOW WILL YOUR CHILDREN behave under fire? 
Read Hugh O’Connor’s stirring story of the school 
kids of England's ‘Hell’s Corner,” learning their 
lessons while bombs fall. 


HOW IS OUR PRESIDENT STANDING THE 
STRAIN OF WAR? Meyer Berger looked the Boss” 
over, talked to his physician, his secretaries. Here's 
his revealing report. 
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Dutch seaplanes given the Japanese any 
trouble. The Australian flying boats 
have given the Japanese islands some- 
thing to worry about. They would. I 
flew with some of those Aussies and 
they were just itching for such a show. 

The Pacific Far East war has been so 
far an attempt by the Japanese and 
German high commands to repeat the 
sweeping victories in Europe by im- 
mobilizing the American, British and 
Chinese planes on the ground, and by 
using planes as an air barrage under 
which to land strong forces. The next 
phase will be retaliation by Allied 
planes on the already landed invading 
forces in the Philippines, in Malaya and 
Borneo. 

The transition to this phase will be 
gradual, now. Colonel Clare Chen- 
nault’s International Squadron in China 
has already begun its task of moving 
an air front close to Hanoi, Canton and 
finally the Hong Kong coast itself. 

The surprise phase of this war is 
nearly over for the enemy—or so say 
the military, air and naval brains here. 
Next phase is the counterblitz by the 
Allies. 

I haven’t mentioned Soviet Siberia, 
but its geographic position, on a line 


connecting up with the Philippines via 
intermediate air bases in China, has its 
future significance. With a map before 
you, you can see an extension of this 
air route from Alaska to Siberia, China 
and the Philippines via Japan, Formosa, 
and Hainan. 

Such a route is not any more unfeasi- 
ble than the Australia-Philippine route 
before spring. 

But the bomber squadrons will not 
be waiting for spring or for Soviet Rus- 
sia. They aren’t even waiting for the 
Japs. Already they are hopping from 
one secret field to another secret hide- 
out to keep the Japs from catching them 
on the ground. 

Of course, they weren’t hiding all the 
time. Take Major Emmett O’Donnell. 
He sighted what he thought was either 
a battle cruiser or an aircraft carrier off 
the north coast of Luzon. I'll let him 
tell his own story: 

“When we started our run to make a 
pass at her she was zigzagging violently. 
We were alone in heavy fire. We got 
over the ship and let one go. The other 
bombs froze in their racks—too much 
dust and dirt in the mechanism. We'd 
spent too many nights out on dusty 
fields dodging the Japs. I tried to shake 


The West Coast Goes to It 
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prentices. They stood four and five toa 
block on watch lest a light be flashed. 
Instead of traffic stop and go lights, the 
kids would yell “Stop! Red light.” 
Then “Green light. Go.” The cars 
would wheel forward. In the dark it 
was like being in a room full of bats. 

On Hollywood’s Sunset Boulevard, 
the night before the blackout, a man was 
picked up swinging a red lantern. He 
was crying “Blackout. Douse your 
lights. Blackout.” They called the wagon 
for him. The doctors found that he’d 
escaped from the Patton Insane Asylum. 

On the whole, the populace in general 
seemed to be less excitable and better 
disciplined than some officials. The 
motorists, not the officials, discovered 
that flashing their car lights off and on 
as warnings of their coming bewildered 
pedestrians, sometimes making the latter 
bolt into the cars. Many apartment- 
house managers refused to heed the All 
Clear signals—said they expected calls 
from the police about turning on the 
lights. 

Rumors were the worst things to com- 
bat. Planes over San Francisco; sub- 
marines under the Gate bridge ready to 
blow it up; submarines in the strait of 
Juan de Fuca, Pacific gateway to Puget 
Sound. A line of flaming arrows point- 
ing across the Olympic Peninsula to the 
Boeing Plant at Seattle. (That one 
turned out to be a series of brush fires 
set along a highway by a road crew.) 
After the plane report in San Francisco 
one enraged citizen called Army head- 
quarters and asked why nobody had 
taken a shot at them. “It’s legal now,” 
he explained, “in case you boys don’t 
know it.” 

Things were made no easier by a 
radio commentator who got on the air 
in New York and yelled about prepara- 
tions for evacuating the whole Pacific 
Coast right away. The Coast’s general 
nonchalance about anything coming out 
of the East prevented a panic. 

The Pacific danger area includes the 
Coast states of California, Oregon and 
Washington, the province of British 
Columbia and the territory of Alaska. 
Along the Pacific there is a narrow strip 
of coast, slanting sharply up to the 
coastal range and in most places only a 
few miles wide. Along this narrow strip, 
but not actually fronting the open 


ocean, lie, north to south, Sitka, Juneau, 
Ketchikan, in Alaska; Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, in British Columbia; Bellingham, 
Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, Olympia, in 
Washington; Portland in Oregon; San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego 
in California. Behind the range lie val- 
leys and travel between the coastal strip 
and the valleys is through mountain 
passes or the Columbia River, between 
Oregon and Washington, and the Fraser 
in British Columbia—the only major 
streams to pierce the range. 


Evacuation Bottlenecks 


Evacuating the Coast would be no 
simple job. From Vancouver to San 
Diego there are perhaps a score of 
passes over the range. Some of these 
passes have railroads, some highways, 
some both. But they would be bottle- 
necks, with troops and guns flowing 
westward and refugees fighting their 
way east. But the coastal strip still has 
thousands of secluded valleys, hamlets 
tucked away in folds on the hills, belts 
of virgin timber that would afford safe 
havens for millions, away from the vul- 
nerable plane, power and Army and 
Navy plants along tidewater. 

At first, the blackouts became a sort 
of high jinks for high-school kids, who 
thought it all a lark—so much so that 
radio stations announced solemnly that 
“the assistance of high-school students 
is not required during blackouts,” and 
told the kids to stay home. Older peo- 
ple got a thrill by pasting blue, green, 
red or any-color cellophane over car 
lights—which was worse than useless. It 
made driving under ordinary conditions 
unsafe and wasn’t effective during black- 
out periods. The official dimmer, after 
a few days, became a complete hooding 
of the lights, with only a dark blue open- 
ing, three quarters of an inch wide and 
three inches long—and no taillights. 
Despite all the lack of light, there were 
few accidents, due to a 20-mile-an-hour 
speed limit in most places. 

Coast blackouts were pretty spotty at 
first. During an early one in San Fran- 
cisco a huge sign blazed out the words 
“SAFE” from a building top. Zoos 
crated up their poisonous snakes in 
separate boxes and put extra bars 
around lions’, bears’ and tigers’ dens. 
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them loose. Antiaircraft was bursting 
close now. One cluster hit in front of 
me. That was too close, so we went up 
into a cloud. But the release mecha- 
nism still didn’t function. After a few 
hours of cloud-hopping I got it working 
and we hit the Jap invasion troops at 
Aparri pretty hard. 

“On the way home we could see be- 
tween thirty and forty Japanese pur- 
suits whipping back from an attack. 
That makes me think the ship we struck 
at was a carrier, one of their smaller 
ones. The Jap pursuits didn’t see us, 
thank God.” 

The Japanese came out of the air that 
December dawn fired with the enthusi- 
asm for an early victory. They came 
with power and they must be fought out 
of the air before the Pacific sector of 
the World War is under control. 

To save the Philippines would be the 
first miracle of 1942. And salvation 
must come by air. This is the time for 
a frank statement with regard to the 
unpreparedness of the Philippines and 
the rest of our Far East forces. It’s not 
the time to hide this under censorship 
from the American public at home. The 
Japs know this already or they would 
not be doing so well. 


In Seattle one warden went around his 
beat telling everyone to douse lights. 
Then he went home to read a paper and 
was interrupted by a knock on the door. 
The visitor growled: “Put out y’r lights, 
will ya?” 

On ferries, riflemen stood on the bow, 
potshotting into the water ahead “to 
detonate mines.” No hits. Lloyds’ of 
London would bet you 100 to one you 
wouldn’t be bombed—but it had been a 
thousand to one before the shooting 
started, Folks couldn’t pay their Jap 
gardeners and servants—it being for- 
bidden to give any money to Japanese. 
In Portland one old Jap stood outside a 
bank from which he'd tried to draw 
some savings—just stood there feeding 
nickels into a Salvation Army pot, just 
to show he was on the right side. Peo- 
ple started figuring out how to get into 
highway and railroad tunnels, in case. 
Obscure Filipino stores suddenly started 
to do boom business; Japanese stores 
lost customers. 

One outfit ready for war was the tele- 
phone concern. At the first shot hello - 
girls started streaming to their stations, 
in slacks, party frocks, ski suits and any 
old way; other employees got on the job 
according to a well-thought-out plan 
and the terrific rush of business was 
smoothly handled. In addition to local 
“Isn’t it dreadful?” calls, there were 
thousands of long-distance messages 
from all over: “Are you all right, 
Maggie?” ‘ 

There was a rush to enlist in Army 
and Navy both. Registered men in de- 
ferred classes and those who had 
claimed exemption flocked to draft- 
board offices and asked to be moved up, 
or to have the exemptions forgotten en- 
tirely. 

All over the place people dragged out 
rifles, shotguns and revolvers; hardware 
stores were sold out of ammunition. 
Volunteers went out, without being told, 
to guard bridges, power plants and 
waterworks against saboteurs. One en- 
thusiast in California turned out with a 
carving knife and a bow and arrows; 
another packed along three loaded rifles. 
Cops took the weapons away and chased 
the embattled citizens homeward. Scores 
of artists, some from federal art projects, 
went to work camouflaging plane plants. 
Housewives scurried around buying 
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staples—peas, potatoes, lentils, flour, Vox Pop popped in the nc} 


| sugar—and any sort of food that could General idea of the writers 
Y be stored. They cleaned out stocks of be that maybe this would t i 
ow candles, flashlights and batteries; oil- keep our guard up after this, ( 
cloth and black sateen and wallboard servatives in the Oregon co 























































for covering windows. They dashed in the blackout was a good thi 4 
and out of stores for colored cellophane lowed that if neon signs, nj 
for headlights. Black paint was in de- and late hours for young ani iq 
mand. kept abolished even after th 

The first reaction to the Pearl Harbor would be quite an improveme| 
story was “More Orson Welles stuff!” There was the usual grave | 
But in a few hours, walking around the as to whether sauerkraut sh @ 
streets, even sitting at home, people become Liberty Cabbage ar 
glanced around and suddenly remarked do about sukiyaki and other |) 
what a lot of glass there is in the world Incidentally, it became all rj) 
—and you must keep away from glass. Japs Japs, instead of the pol )# 
Well, try to get more than ten or fifteen nese’ in use before. Contra 
feet from a pane-of glass. Cities and Chinks became the Chines bp 
homes seem made almost altogether of Flips were dignified as Filip 5 
the stuff. 


S 






After all the what-to-do advice Ears and Eyes Seaw | 
handed out by experts and amateurs— ia 
mainly the latter—people still hardly Army and civilians worke tg, 


knew what to do. There was no general to man listening posts and 1 
rush into hideaways in the hills; trains trol planes crisscrossing the agi 
and planes ran more or less normally; search of hostile carriers, jig 
so did busses. Hotel guests asked for hundreds of these mechanic ey 
lower-floor rooms and some apartment and down the Coast—ninety (Ij 
dwellers phoned down to find out if geles County alone. Backir he 
there was anything available on the the Interceptor Commands, # 
second floor. bases strategically placed ‘| 
It became apparent after the first winging in constant vigil far i 
shock that the best thing to do was stay This system started to funct. 
put and keep cool, if you could. Run- after the first bomb droppeca# 

ning out on the streets to peer up for and people have learned 
planes, or hanging out of windows, When the Interceptor Cor ing 
wasn’t exactly prudent. It was hard to radios may broadcast or tha} 
sit at home, waiting for something— won’t be necessary tonigh)s 
waiting for the wail of asiren, the drum- feels better and catches up (th 
ming roar of motors overhead, the sharp sleep. { 
crash and smack of bombs—but that People were warned, in ca of 
was what you were supposed to do. So ings, not to flee to the Mille: 
most folks did it. Anywhere out in the couy 
It was hard to remember not to switch miles from cities, they wou} 
on lights early in the morning. And to paratively safe. In the v ey 
wake up in the middle of the night from the coast the farmers)! 
needing a smoke—and wonder if you and fruitgrowers and vineyd 
dared strike a match. ried on as usual, often igniag 
: out orders. The jittery ci - 
Perplexity but No Panic far away and ‘What t’ell lu 
drop bombs on a prune rare for 

If the Coast’s civilians were amateurs way?” 
at warfare, it must be remembered that One example of how runs) 
so were most of its soldiers. Just as wartime: In one Coast ¢ 
Pearl Harbor was caught off guard, so officer called a relative and dit 
was the Coast—but while the Harbor be a good idea for Motheiog 
was, at least, defended by trained, ex- some friends in Montana “ 
pert fighters, the Coast had to rely worrying about her while» 
mainly on its native intelligence and This passed from lip to lip,y/ifty 
common sense, figure out what to do afternoon half the city was his 
and get organized to doit. Asamatter “The Navy says to get ou /the 

of simple fact, it did organize itself says to get out!” | 
within a week. Despite this sort of thir) thet 
There was bungling and confusion. norush to get away. Traine! 
There was divided authority. There was did less business than u) 
some small panic here and there. But emergency there were tv) 
under the threat of death from the sky and six or eight Americ) 
ten million people, in uniform and out, operating between the Céj@™ 
did put their American genius for organ- Middle West and huge nur -is® 
ization and co-operation to work swiftly ple could be moved away i hort 
and effectively. Private cars and busses | i¢! 
There wasn’t, for instance, a single other thousands across the) Ass 
air-raid siren anywhere; not a bomb- in winter. North-and-so 
proof shelter; nor a gas mask. But sig- ties were not so good, bu} 
nals were improvised; instructions for half a dozen highways amis’ 

keeping alive, if possible, were broad- wouldn’t be congested. 

cast; plans for home shelters were avail- One thing that grew and¢ 
able to any one who hankered for them. blackouts was neighborlin 
For about $200 you could build an air- mon danger made a com 
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feated, that it is too late to help Eng- 
land. He wants them to think that the 
Jews started the war, that our produc- 
tion effort has failed, that the men of 
the selective-service armies are badly 
treated and are disgruntled, that Eng- 
land is profiteering through the food 
shipments sent under Lend-Lease, that 
America hovers on the brink of financial 
ruin—and so on ad nauseam. It is the 
job of Hitler’s agents in this country to 
see that Americans actually do believe 
these things. 

All of us are potential dupes. This 
writer heard a story some weeks ago 
and is ashamed to say that he has re- 
peated it. The story concerned a crip- 
pled airplane trying to make the British 
coast. Included among the passengers 
were a Dutchman, a Frenchman, an 
Englishman and a Greek. It was a bit- 
terly cold, foggy night. The pilot came 
into the cabin to report that ice was 
forming on the wings and that all would 
be lost unless one passenger lightened 
the ship by jumping overboard. The 
Dutchman volunteered. 

“For my country!” he said, and hurled 
himself into the sea. 

The ship struggled on. The pilot said 
that another passenger must die if the 
others, were to survive, so the French- 
man jumped. But even this was not 
enough. The plane, its wings heavy with 
ice, was still losing altitude. A third 
passenger would have to go. So the 
Englishman arose. 

“For England!” he said—and pushed 
the Greek overboard. 

That story was first told by Lord Haw 
Haw, the renegade Englishman, during 
a short-wave broadcast from Berlin to 
London. It quickly reached the United 
States. There was just the faintest touch 
of truth in it—because of the conquest 
of Greece. And it was innocently re- 
peated by people in this country who 
really were pro-English. Thereby Hit- 
ler was served. England was, in fact, 
degenerate. England had _ sacrificed 
brave Greece to her own selfish ends. 

So humor is one basis of Nazi propa- 
ganda here. Der Fuehrer would doubt- 
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Try this at bedtime tonight 


[F THE swift pace of these strenuous 
war-time days is wearing you out—if 
you're losing your freshness and sparkle 
—waken tired and nervous, feelexhausted 
at night—ou should know this. 

Today, modern science is reporting 
startling discoveries about food. About 
new-found, almost-magic food elements 
—with power to revitalize millions of the 
tired, the nervous or under-par, and build 
them up for clear-eyed morning freshness 
and vigorous, buoyant days. 

As you may have read in recent maga- 
zines, these new-found food elements are 
so important that governments through 
out the world are changing national diets 
to include more of them. Warring nations 
feed them to their armies, to build up 
physical stamina and sound nerves. Deny 
them to their captive peoples, to sap phy- 
sical resistance and undermine morale. 

Already here in America our own gov- 
ernment is seeking ways to supply more 
of these elements in food form. For gov- 
ernment studies show that 2 out of every 
3 Americans in all walks of life aren’t 
sure of getting enough of these vital food- 
factors to be at their best. 


What To Do 


In light of these new discoveries, thou- 
sands are taking a cup of new, improved 
Ovaltine each night and morning. For 
Ovaltine is a scientific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 
First: Taken warm at bedtime, Oval- 
tine fosters sound sleep—without drugs. 
Second: To build vitality while you 
sleep, Ovaltine supplies a wider variety 


and wealth of valuable food elements 
than any single natural food. More than 
merely a “‘vitamin carrier,’”’ it provides 
not just two—or four—or six—but eleven 
important food elements, including vita- 
mins and minerals frequently deficient in 
ordinary foods. Significant amounts of 
Vitamins A, B;, D and G—protecting 
minerals—complete proteins—all in 
easily-digested food form. It also con- 
tains the new-found vitamins pantothen- 
ic acid and pyridoxin. 

So—if you’ve been waking tired and 
listless, turn to Ovaltine—begin tonight. 
See if you don’t soon feel—and look 
far fresher mornings—with far more “‘life”’ 
and sparkle to carry you through the 
day. Get a tin of Ovaltine, today. 
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lless be delighted if he could circulate 
more such stories. Meanwhile, his 
agents need be in no doubt on the rami- 
fications of the Nazi propaganda line. 
The Nazi government in Germany 
knows that very few Americans listen 
to short-wave broadcasts; if as many as 
500,000 tune in with any regularity it 
would surprise the experts of the FCC 
in Washington. But the agents, paid 
and unpaid, listen. They know that 
when a rumor, a story_or an attack is 
broadcast from Berlin or Rome it is in- 
tended for circulation here. They know 
that material in the pro-Axis press of 
the United States is also to be spread 


|far and wide. These two major chan- 


nels tip them off. There is nothing 
new in all this. Germany developed the 
system to break down France, and there 
was aided by fifth-column agents. It 
was perfected in the Scandinavian and 
Low Countries. It is being used in Eng- 
land, as well as in the United States to- 
day. 

Out and out falsehoods, the Nazis 
know, are not as effective as distorted 
truths. A milk train is late, let us as- 
sume, in some English city in the Mid- 
lands. A small paragraph noting this 
appears in the local paper. This is ca- 
bled to Berlin from Dublin on the same 
day and that night in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow the short wave proclaims that 
train service throughout all the south 
of England is disrupted. 

An identical setup operates in the 
United States. A wholly reputable 
newspaper might, for example, print an 
objective account of an impending oil 
shortage. The German agent sends this 
to Berlin. In Berlin some member of the 
propaganda service puts the appropriate 
touch on the news item—the distortion 
which will serve Hitler’s purpose. In 
due course the distortion will come back 
on short wave. Other agents, listening, 
will soon be spreading rumors that the 
nation’s supply of gasoline or oil can 


| last, at best, a few months. 
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Efforts thus to spread dismay will be 
pressed forward with vicious vigor as 
the United States fights actively in the 
war against dictatorships. Mothers will 
hear by telephone that their sons have 
been killed in action. False warnings 
will be given of the approach of hostile 


‘aircraft. There will be whisperings of 


disasters at sea and in the air. 

The Nazi propaganda line stands out 
with vivid clarity in the pro-Axis press, 
still freely published and circulated in 
the United States because, ironically 
enough, it is protected by our Bill of 
Rights. This is one job of the Special 
Defense Unit of the Department of Jus- 
tice. All foreign-language newspapers 
are read and translated. Editorials and 
news articles which can be made the 
basis of rumors and lies are catalogued 
and filed. 


How Rumors Are Bom 


Typical was a news item last June in 
The Free American, published in New 
York City and the principal organ of the 
Eastern Bund. “British Undermining 
American Industry” was the headline. 
It quoted a statement by Representa- 
tive Paul W. Schafer of Michigan that 

ngland was dumping goods in this 
country and cited a sale of English 
china, at prices far below American 
china, in Washington, D.C. 

The same pro-Hitler newspaper told 
last September how food prices were 
soaring in the United States because of 
shipments to England. Not only that, 
said The Free American, but “local 
fishermen declare that cargo ships, 
|bound for England overloaded with 
food supplies, have anchored off the 
coast while the sailors dumped innum- 
erable crates overboard into the At- 
| lantic.” 

Colossal nonsense? 





A preposterous 





falsehood? Of course, but of such lies 
are rumors born. At about the same 
time Der Abendpost of Chicago, a Ger- 
man-language newspaper, said that the 
passage of the Lend-Lease bill was 
proof that Roosevelt had become a dic- 
tator. La Stella di Pittsburgh, an Ital- 
ian newspaper in Pittsburgh, attempted 
to sow religious discord by saying that 
Protestant organizations favored the 
Administration’s foreign policy while 
Catholics opposed it. 

That a new A.E.F. was being secretly 
prepared was a repeated assertion by 
the pro-Nazi newspapers; their purpose, 
of course, was to spread alarm and re- 
sentment among the nation’s soldiers 
and their parents. Thus El Traduccion- 
Prensa, a Spanish journal of Tampa, 
Florida, said that American armies 
would soon embark for Greece. The 
ubiquitous Free American, possibly Hit- 
ler’s most potent journal in the United 
States, declared that Washington had 
promised to send sixty divisions to 
Prime Minister Churchill and that most 
of these would see service in Africa. 


They've Got the Answers 


In November the Washington (D.C.) 
Journal, another German-language 
newspaper, published an account of 
outrages allegedly committed by Brit- 
ish soldiers in Iceland. The story told of 
the arrival of “three Icelandic refugees” 
in Norway who said they had killed two 
British soldiers because they had raped 
a fisherman’s daughter in Iceland. These 
lies and slanders, like the ones which 
spew from the Axis radio stations, are 
expanded, twisted and circulated. 

The Axis penetrates every corner of 
the nation. No group of federal agents 
is in closer touch with rural America 
than the 12,000 field workers of the 
Soil Conservation Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Last spring 
they began to appeal to Washington for 
data whereby to answer the rumors 
which they heard. So a handbook on 
defense was prepared for their use and 
supplements issued from time to time 
as the field workers sent in questions. 
One of these was whether cheese sent 
to England under the Lend-Lease law 
was being sold at one dollar a pound in 
London. The answer showed how this 
could not be true and gave the exact 
prices at which the cheese was selling. 

Other rumors, also denied by the 
Soil Conservation field workers, hinted 
that England was exporting vast quan- 
tities of aluminum during the drive for 
pots and pans in the United States, that 
the scrap metal collected was of no 
value for airplanes and that it had all 
been a swindle perpetrated upon an in- 
nocent public. 

A main objective has been to destroy 
the morale of the new American Army 
and the faith of the public in it. Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
has stressed the gravity of this drive 
which, he has said, “for a long time” 
has been “directed against the develop- 
ment of our entire defense program.” 

“A portion of my daily mail,” said 
General Marshall, “is more or less a 
direct repercussion of such German 
scheming. The letters come from fam- 
ilies who are worrying about their boys 
in the Army ... They come from mem- 
bers of Congress who have been simi- 
larly misled. This process of misrep- 
resentation and distortion has been 
carried on with persistence and skill. 
Sometimes the results have been seri- 
ously disturbing.” 

This is how it works in the armed 
forces. About a year ago anonymous 
post cards began to arrive at Fort Dix 
in New Jersey. “Your wife was seen 
parked in a country lane in an auto- 
mobile—A Friend” was one of them. 


“You'll want to hear that your girl isn’t _ 


faithful to you; she’s playing around 
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. Stand By for Torpedo! 


Continued from page 12 


poms and Vickers guns, and gray air- 


planes so close I can see the pilots’ | 


profiles; astonishingly close, like butter- 
flies pinned on blue cardboard—is a 
confusing, macabre kind of fun. 

But this, I realize, is deadly business 
too. Three gunners ten feet from me 
slump over with Japanese machine-gun 
bullets in them. It’s difficult to compre- 
hend sudden death. But they aren’t 


the only casualties in this terrible mo- | 


ment. A torpedo bomber has just 
dropped a tin fish and banked without 
gaining altitude. It glides beautifully, 
parailel with the Repulse at a ten-de- 
gree angle and still tracers are plowing 


into it. It doesn’t seem to me the plane | 


is going to crash until an instant later I 
see that it isn’t going to pull out and is 
still gliding toward the sea. It strikes 
the water and immediately bursts into 
flame. 

The First Attack Fails 


I run to the starboard side of the flag 
deck, where another torpedo bomber is 
coming in. It is difficult to judge dis- 
tance but I guess it’s no more than 200 
yards away when it swerves. I don’t see 
the torpedo. And with good reason. 
There’s a huge hole in the side of the 
plane. It’s aflame, and instantly it seems 
to buckle. As though it’s got a cramp it 
dives, shapeless, flaming, seaward. It’s 
just a pillar of fire until it hits the water 
and spreads out into nothingness. 

There are nine bombers in that at- 
tack which ends at 11:51. 

A flag-deck sailor runs past to trans- 
mit a message to the bridge deck di- 
rectly above: “Prince of Wales, steering 
gear is gone.” The decks of the Repulse 
are littered with empty shell cases. 
Upon the faces of the sailors there’s a 
mixture of incredulity and a sort of 
sensuous pleasure, but I don’t detect 
fear. There’s an ecstatic happiness, but 
strangely, I don’t see anything approach- 
ing hate for the attackers. For the 
British this is a contest. This facial ex- 
pression is interpreted by an officer 
who turns to me and says: “Plucky 
blokes, those Japs. That was as beauti- 
ful an attack as ever I expect to see.” 
He’ll never see another action. He’s at 
the bottom of the South China Sea. 

Our great concern is that the Japs are 
going to crash-dive the ship. I know 
enough about naval warfare to know 
that the flag deck is a good spot on 
which to crash-dive. Suddenly it occurs 
to me how wonderful it would be to be 
back in Ohio. A voice says: “Here they 
come again.” 

At 12:01 ten torpedo bombers launch 
an attack at all angles. One even 
launches a torpedo directly astern, 
which seems silly since we are twisting 
rapidly. Planes coming from port and 
starboard are headed directly at the 
bow. I see the Prince of Wales being 
subjected to an attack also and a 
bomber is coming toward us from a 
thousand yards, directly ahead. 

I think, “Here comes a crash-dive.” 
No, this certainly isn’t fun. The smell 
of cordite is suffocating. My eyes ache 
with the blows of shell blasts. 

It’s the same as before—amazingly 
daring torpedo bombers are targets for 
mere moments and are seemingly unaf- 
fected by the almost solid wall of shells 
and bullets. The water is streaked 
with the tracks of torpedoes. A sudden 
roar goes up on one side of the ship. It’s 
another bomber down, but I didn’t see it. 

If it wasn’t so awe-inspiring it would 
be routine; the way planes rush in, drop 
a tin fish, machine-gun the decks of the 
Repulse and roar away. Now they’re 
all gone. Those who are able to light 
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cigarettes do so, and I take off my steel 
helmet and notice the sailors blowing 
up their life belts. 

At 12:20 I see ten bombers approach- 
ing. It’s impossible to tell whether this 
will be a high-level or a torpedo attack. 
They come closer, lower, and it’s defi- 
nitely a torpedo attack. The communi- 
cations pipes again, “Stand by for 
barrage,” and hell breaks loose. A plane 
is diving straight for the middle of the 
ship off the port side, 500 yards away, 
and tracers are rushing to meet it, but 
it comes on and now seems suspended 
in the air 100 yards above the water and 
the torpedo drops. 

It is streaking for us. There is a 
deadly fascination in watching it. The 
watcher shouts, “Stand by for a tor- 
pedo.” The torpedo strikes the ship 
about twenty yards astern of my posi- 
tion. It feels as though the ship has 
crashed a dock. I am thrown four feet 
across the deck but I keep my feet. Al- 
most immediately, it seems, the ship 
lists and the communications pipes bel- 
low: “Blow up your life belts.” I take 
down mine from the shelf and start put- 
ting it on, having blown two or three 
puffs into the tube when communica- 
tions says: “All possible men to star- 
board.” 

“Abandon Ship” 


But a Japanese plane invalidated 
that command. Instantly there’s an- 
other crash to starboard. Incredibly 
quickly, the Repulse is listing to port, 
and I haven’t finished blowing up my 
life belt. Captain William Tennant’s 
cool voice is piped over the communi- 
cations system: “All hands on deck. 
Abandon ship. God be with you!” 

Those last words came out of the 
ship’s loud-speakers. We all start 
streaming down the ladders to reach the 
quarter-deck. The coolness of everyone 
is incredible. There is no pushing, but 
no pausing either. One youngster seems 
in a great hurry and an officer quietly 
says to him: “Now, now, we are all go- 
ing along that way, too.” 

Beside a pom-pom two men are dead. 
I see four sailors, two of them midship- 
men, just eighteen, carry a comrade 
with a machine-gunned leg to the edge 
of the ship and throw him seaward to 
give him a chance to be rescued. I see 
a lifeboat jammed with ratings (Brit- 
ish for seamen) and a half a dozen 
officers. 

I climb a cable hand over hand_ and 
finally I swing myself into a tiny, pre- 
carious corner. Someone shouts, “This 
boat will never get off.” 

As a matter of fact, no boats of the 
Repulse take away: We all pile out. I 
drop ten feet to the slippery, slanting 
deck and crash into a bulkhead. I’m 
dizzy when I pick myself up and scram- 
ble away on my hands and knees, grab- 
bing cables and deck protuberances to 
reach the edge of the ship. The ship is 
almost on her side and in a swell posi- 
tion to capsize and there are at least 500 
heads bobbing in the water. 

The tide is sweeping them swiftly 
astern. From masts fore and aft men 
jump 70, 80, 90 feet into the sea. One 
doesn’t jump far enough and hits the 
slanting hull and crumples and flops 
into the water like a sack of wet cement. 
Another misses his direction and dives 
straight down a funnel, but most appear 
to leap clear. Standing on the edge of 
the ship, which is now like the ridge of 
an Army tent, I hate to leave the Re- 
pulse. 2 

The whole thing has become sud- 
denly unbelievable, and now I see the 
Prince of Wales sinking, shrouded in 
smoke. Men beside me are sliding 
down the side of the ship, bouncing 
their rumps over rivets, hitting bulges 
and shooting off into space. An officer 
who last evening said to me, “I find 
Alice in Wonderland the best book to 





read during wartime,” stands up and 
dives. He dives back inside the ship, 
into the torpedo hole under the water 
line. 

Sailors are throwing into the sea any- 
thing floatable. I turn back. On deck 
there’s a padre, who is administering 
to a dying gunner. Men are running 
along the hull of the ship to dive from 
a point nearer the water. As though a 
hammer had crashed down on my head, 
it suddenly came to me. “Cecil, old boy, 
you aren’t going to get out of this.” 

You do queer things at such moments. 
I take off my shoes and carefully lay 
them down together as I would at the 
foot of a bed. I see the admiralty pho- 
tographer engaged in similar idiocy. 
He opens a lifeboat locker and places 
his expensive camera inside and care- 
fully closes the lid. 

I am most unwilling to leave behind 
my new portable typewriter, which is 
in my cabin and now under water. I 
slide down four feet along the side of 
the ship and brace my feet in a porthole 
and remove my steel helmet and lay it 
inside the port. Ten feet away the 
whole hull is torn as wide and jagged as 
a slashed tin can. 

I still hate to leave the crazy-angled 
ship and my false security for that oily 
mess below. A sailor at my side stands 
up and dives with outstretched arms. 
Beautiful. That decides me.” 

I jump twenty feet. My ignorance of 
shipwreck technique is profound. It 
doesn’t occur to me to swim away from 
the ship to avoid the suction until I 
see others striking out vigorously. It 
doesn’t occur to me that the ship might 
explode or the oil catch fire. 

But now I’m swimming away and I 
grab a small piece of wood, and when 
I’m 50 feet from the Repulse I slide 
under water. The stern is vertical and 
almost immediately I feel the powerful 
suction, and oil sweeps over my head 
and I swallow much of that unpleasant 
stuff. The wood I’d grabbed was a small 
bench and I hang onto it and manage to 
lie atop it and take off my socks. 

But the effort required is excessive 
and I drink oil again, and someone calls 
across the water, “You all right, old 
boy?” I say, “Yes,” and gulp more oil. 

I’m’ not giving up, but I have sud- 
denly a pessimistic view of my chances 
of floating a half mile to the destroyers. 
The tide and oil make swimming diffi- 
cult. Every face in the water around 
me is black with oil. 


“We've had that champagne for thirty 
years waiting for something to celebrate” 
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One ten yards distant yells | 
cramp,” and disappears. I sei\y 
five others just give up and sli), 
water without a sound. One } 
blowing up the life belts of hai 
seamen in the water. The str j 
constantly swimming to the sic y 
who are getting glassy-eyed, s 
porting others and hanging on | 

Many faces are blood-stre | 
oil-soaked. After 55 minutes j | 
ter I manage to reach a Ca, 
which is jam-packed. A Roy | 
pulls me up and supports m | 


me from falling off. Jap plane, 
overhead. Someone says, “V)\ 
for those yellow , the ; 
to machine-gun us,” and an a 
“Best thing to do is dive und 
A marine rasps out, “Shut up | 
guff!” I thought, “After 
gotta get machine-gunned.” — 


Heroic Side Lights) 
I knew that if I dived un: 
I'd never come up. But the | 
molest us, although if one bi 
anywhere near, it will kill us | 
concussion. After an hour ¢ 
the raft gains a destroyer, an 
tossed to us. The marine. 
around me and yells, “Heavy. 
I'm dragged through foot 
and hauled on deck. Ad nit) 
and Captain Leach have 
with the Prince of Wales, a 


aly 
Tennant of the Repulse is Sti 


suddenly very tired, but I ¢ 
tired to inquire about the 
seen pumping life belts for :| 
eyed sailors. | 
It seems that while in th 
took off his belt and gave iti) 
who was unable to swim. | 
isn’t among the survivors. © 
Some of those men ir) 
side ship to dive jumped ow 
and, since the screws were s 
they were caught in the blad: 
twelve marines died thus. Fl) 
made was by a midshipmans 
from atop the mainmast, | 
point on the ship. He divw 
and was saved. | 
On the Carley float I 1) 
reach, one sailor lay back anj 
exhaustion and from swa/ 
We were forced to push him; 
room for others still in the 
hanging precariously onto 


I’m glad I knew how to swi | 
| 
| 


































































ove on toward the end of 
» had been surprised at 
understand it; and she 
to be thus left alone with 
rce said: “If you'll turn 


sd on him, her glance di- 
It was the same way she 
him the night before 
the dust of Wallace, he 
strange, poured-out bit- 
hated him. Then he 
long trip together across 
o this camp, and of the 
then she stood before him 

er eyes, so full of com- 
The memory made an 


along the line,” he 
one distinct word after 
st have hurt you.” He 
closely, his face show- 
he made for him. “I re- 
y smile was. I have not 
7. That is, you have not 
” - 

aan,” she told him, “that 
nything. Are you asking 
ow 2” 

y which she knew his ex- 
ense of pride had been 
0,” he said, “I’m not. I 
e once—” 

d me of it,” she said, as 
ere as he was. “Maybe 
way of trying to be nice 
trouble in helping 
and. I like to pay my 


as though he had not 
ave been thinking about 
woman who has been 
a man, and then turns 
—’ He shrugged his shoul- 
his head. ‘The man’s 
to make the change.” 
she countered, “you 


3: ate is something I know 
ve seen enough of it to 
anywhere. I regret seeing 


He late to talk of that, isn’t 
his mouth, he set his jaw 
constant tone of disbelief 
ger. He bowed his head, 
ady control of himself. It 
p he had in greater quality 
en—that power of self-dis- 
cing at him over the wide 
separated them, she ad- 
session of the quality, and 
3 it; but as she admired it 
the same time understand 
it had come between them. 
sngth to stand fast. It was 
} as well. 

nderstand,” he said. “I 
t to bring up old ghosts.” 
should we talk about it?” 
le said, “be quiet. I came 
to say this, and I will say 
to tear this building down. 
you or destroyed any good 
may have had about this 
Ly regret it. That is all I 


4 
ever stop to think how it 


aid, “I have. But nobody 
Over the trail and make 
nt. For that matter, I 
t to. Maybe I’d correct 
and make another that was 


on his heels, going back to 


Se oggins and Rounds tar- 
ar end of the parlor, dis- 
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creetly observing the scene. ‘Both look 
sore to me,” said Rounds. ‘‘He’s picking 
a fight, or she is.. Why did you drag me 
away?” 

“They wanted to talk.” 

“How did you know that?” 

“Well,” admitted Scoggins, “I didn’t. 
But it seems likely, doesn’t it? Why 
else would he want to come here to- 
night, with a pound of hide out of his 
ribs? He comes in and looks at her and 
she stops smiling like she’s been hit in 
the face. It occurred to me right at 
that moment they had something to talk 
about.” 

Ollie Rounds considered Scoggins, 
and murmured, “I see.” 

; “What do you see?” demanded Scog- 
gins. 

“You're thinking it will get worse be- 
tween them, or it will get better. You’d 
like to know. You’ve got your own in- 
terests in the matter.” 

“Yes,” said Scoggins, “I have.” 

Ollie shook his head. “I like you three 
people as well as I like anybody alive. 
I wish you all luck.” 

“The luck has got to go bad for Jeff, 
or for me. We can’t both win.” 

Ollie smiled in a manner that had its 
shadow of regret. “That’s the hell of 
living.” 

Scoggins now showed a degree of 
anxiety. “I would hate to lose his 
friendship, Ollie. But I have got to 
make my own try. You think I’m the 
kind of a man she’d like?” 

Rounds shrugged his shoulders. “Who 
knows?” 

“Ah,” said Scoggins, “you don’t want 
to say. I’d really like to know.” 

“Look at her,” said Ollie. ‘“She’s try- 
ing to hurt him clean down to the mar- 
row. There’s your answer, Ben.” 

“Too bad she’s turned against him. 
Makes me feel sorry for him.” 

“That,” said Ollie, “is the wrong an- 
swer. A woman wouldn’t go to that 
trouble with a man unless she had some 
other feeling about him.” 

Suddenly Scoggins laid a hand on 
Ollie’s shoulder and spoke with a tre- 
mendous gravity. “Ollie,” he said, “this 
camp’s no good for you. Why don’t you 
leave?” 

Rounds stared at him, his eyes com- 
pletely alert. “Why?” 

“Don’t ask’me that question.” 

“In the middle of winter?” said 
Rounds. “It would be too much of a 
trip.” 

“T can think of a trip that might be 
worse.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Rounds, 
more and more intent. 

“Things are happening, Ollie. I am 
your friend. The time may come when 
I won’t be.” Rounds had taken a back- 
ward step, so that Scoggins’ arm fell 
from his shoulder. His face was dark 
and sharp as he tried to read Ben Scog- 
gins’ expression. Scoggins met his 
steady stare and added, “I’d hate to 
think of a time—”’ 


OW Diana moved over to the two 

men. The fire and fury of her talk 
with Pierce still remained; she was actu- 
ally still facing Pierce, and seeing him. 
Both Scoggins and Rounds waited for it 
to pass and it was Scoggins who said, 
easy and humorous: “We’re two differ- 
ent fellows, Diana.” 

Ollie Rounds excused himself, walk- 
ing toward the lunchroom. As soon 
as he had gone Diana gave Scoggins a 
smileless glance. “Why did you leave 
me with him?” 

“Was it that clear?” complained 
Scoggins. “I thought I was being sly 
about it.” He dropped his head, long 


studying the floor; he was at the mo- | 
ment a big and blond-headed boy 
caught in his musings and so transpar- | 
ent in what he thought that he furnished | 
her with an answer before he spoke. He 
said: “I wanted to know something.” 

“Did you find out?” 

“I thought I did, but Ollie said I 
guessed wrong.’ He looked at her with 
deep care, and anxiously added, “Maybe 
he’s right. Ollie’s a pretty smart fel- 
low.” 

He wanted her to answer that. She 
saw that he waited on edge; to him it 
was a moment full of importance. But 
she didn’t answer. She took his arm and 
walked with him to the main room. As 
they came to,it she looked toward the 
door and saw Pierce and Rounds leav- 
ing, and some of the old stormy ex- 
pression came back to her. She said: 
“Ben, it wasn’t one of the gang that 
shot him last night. I want you to tell 
him. Tell him I saw Sitgreaves in town 
today. He’ll know.” 

“I guess he already knows. He said 
he knew it wasn’t one of Ives’ crowd.” 

As they swung into the dance she 
said one thing more in a deeply trou- 
bled voice: “This is different. I wish 
I knew—” 

Scoggins put his question suddenly 
at her: “Diana, you still like that fel- 
low?” 

“T’m sorry for him, Ben. His world 
is falling down. He just reached up and 
pulled it down on himself.” 








IERCE and Rounds moved to the 

Senate’s bar and waited for the bottle 
and glasses to come. Pierce poured the 
glasses brimful and lifted his own glass 
and made his salute: “A warm cabin 
and a full meal, Ollie.” 

“l’m warm,” said Ollie, “and I always 
eat well.” 

Pierce downed his drink and stood 
with one arm thrown on the bar, watch- 
ing Rounds and remembering that 
Rounds was one of the few friends left 
him. Archie Caples and Barney Morris 
were both dead. Diana was a woman 
who watched him out of strange eyes. 
Scoggins too had changed, in the way 
any man must change who turns to a 
woman. Scoggins wanted Diana. Ollie 
was the only one left who was as he 
had always been. 

“Ollie,” he said, “stay as you are. 
Don’t change.” 

“What would I change for?” ques- 
tioned Ollie. He grinned at Pierce. 
“You're an odd fellow.” 

“Let’s have another drink on that,” 
said Pierce. “Everybody’s odd.” 

“Like the Quaker who said to his 
wife, ‘Everybody’s queer but thee and 
me, Deborah, and sometimes I have my 
doubts of thee.’ The dingbat birds have 
got you, Jeff. I know. I see ’em flying 
around once in a while.” 

“We'll drink ‘em out of the place,” 
said Pierce. 

“I’ve tried it,” said Rounds. “When 
you’re drunk you don’t hear ’em yell 
quite so much but their eyes just get 
bigger and bigger. What makes you 
think I’d change?” 

“Everybody does.” 

Ollie considered his companion at 
long length. Pierce filled the glasses 
again. The saloon grew warmer and 
noisier and miners crowded to the bar. 
“You know, Jeff, the fellow who trav- 
els alone always travels the fastest. But 
it’s no good. Better to be sold out by 
a friend than to have no friends. A 
preacher once left me an idea I never 
forgot. Man, he said, had to have the 
touch of other men all the way down 
the trail. Now look at this saloon. We’d 
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If Your Nose. 
Clogs Tonight 


SO YOU CAN'T GET TO SLEEP... 


| 





3-Purpose Medicine .. Just pur a little 
Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril and 
see how fast comfort comes as Va-tro-nol 
does 3 important things to relieve the 
transient congestion: 
(1) shrinks swollen membranes, (2) 
soothes irritation, (3) helps clear 
clogged nasal passages... And in- 
vites restful sleep. 


And remember . . if used in time, 
Va-tro-nol actually helps to prevent 
many co/ds from developing. Follow di- 
rections in folder. 


VICKS 
_VA-TRO-NOL _. 


: eer eB 
CHEST Fo preny abet 
co LDS time. Its poultice-vapor 


action eases coughing, ICKS 
muscular soreness or tight- UaeeRue 
ness, loosens phlegm. 


No “sick call” 
in my company! 
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—SAYS “OLD SARGE” 


I tearnep about worms early. Got 
’em from my Mother. And they nearly 
got me—till the Boss cleared ‘em out 
with Sergeant’s Puppy Capsules. 

My orders for pup recruits are: 
Puppy Capsules for protection. And 
for old-timers: Sergeant’s SURE 
SHOT Capsules when the first symp- 
toms show. “Blitz” worms quick—and 
you've got ’em licked! 

Get Sergeant’s Dog Medicines at 
drug and pet stores—and a free 
Sergeant’s Dog Book, too! 





Please send me a free, 40-page, illustrated 
Sergeant’s Dog Book. 


tas 1 


U SenGeAnr's, Dept. 2-A, Richmond, Va. 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
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City State 
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NEWPORT—SALBO 
CALIFORNIA 


LOW COST LIVING 
ANYWHERE! 


IT COSTS — $1.50 to $2.50 a 
ommodations at dozens of the 


THAT'S ALI 
week — for acc 
South’s most beautiful trailer parks. Plan to 


enjoy the winter months fhis year, in a mod 
ern Schult that can be your traveling home 
for years to come. See today's Schult! Room 
ier, with super insulation and efficient heat 
it’s TOPS in trailer value for living OR travel 
That’s why more people buy SCHUL'T. See 
your dealer, or write today for latest catalog 


Schult Trailers, Inc., Dept. 2401, Elkhart, Ind. 


VEZ 


— DOCTORS WARN 
CONSTIPATED FOLKS 
ABOUT LAZY LIVER 


ITIS SAID constipation causes many human 
discomforts—headaches, lack of energy and 
mental dullness being but a few. BUT DON’T 
WORRY—For years a noted Ohio Doctor, 
Dr. F. M. Edwards, successfully treated scores 
of patients for constipation with his famous 
Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets—now sold by 
druggists everywhere. 

Olive Tablets, being purely vegetable, are 





wonderful! They not only gently yet thor- | 


oughly cleanse the bowels but ALSO stir up 
liver bile secretion to help digest fatty foods. 
Test their goodness TONIGHT without fail! 
15¢, 30¢, 60¢, All drugstores. 
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2 page 
booklet 












FREE 
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the penny post card 
advertising system 


A NEW WAY for YOU to 
get MORE CUSTOMERS, 
make MORE MONEY 


Any retail store, any manu- 
facturer, any jobber, any 
man selling a product or a ser- 
vice can use the CARDMASTER 
profitably. A dignified, modern, 
fast, low-cost method of advertising. 
It prints and illustrates lc post cards: 750 an hour. Hundreds 
of businesses use it. No skill required. You can build your 
business, make more money. Write: 


ve 
~ 
aS 


Cardmaster Co. 4546 N. Ravenswood, Dept. 71, Chicago 


TYPEWRITER 
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\be more comfortable at home but we 
wouldn't like it. Got to come here and 
listen to other men howl. If we propose 


|to get drunk we’re wasting time.” 
f; “Never 


change, Ollie,’ repeated 
Pierce, and filled the glasses again. 

Jim Williams entered the Senate, 
looked around until he saw Pierce and 
made a clean track through the crowd. 
‘Bill Palmer,” he said, “just drove into 
town with Nick Tibault lyin’ on the 
wagon bed. Nick’s got a bullet right 
through the middle of his head. Tur- 
ner found him in the brush. Been there 
a few days.” 

“Nick,” said Pierce and put his glass 
down. “Young Nick?” 

“Palmer went over to that shack 
Charley Hildebrand and Long John 
Franck live in and asked them to help 
him load Nick into the wagon. They 
|told him to go to hell. Palmer said 
Long John looked mighty funny about 
tts 

“Now,” said Pierce, “somebody’s got 
to write Anna.’ He turned around, a 
half-sick expression on his face. “That’s 
too much, Jim. This miserable human 
race—” He shook his head. ‘You're 





going down there to see Long John?” 

“Yes.” 

Pierce walked toward the door with 
Jim Williams. Near it he stopped to 
look back at Ollie Rounds. “Coming?” 

“No,” said Jim Williams in a flat 
tone, “he’s not coming.” 

Rounds shook his head. 

Pierce shrugged his shoulders and 
left the saloon with Williams, turning 
to Kasebeer’s stables where Parris 
Pfouts and Neil Howie and John Lott, 
and eight or nine others were waiting. 
The group left the stable at once. At 
the top of Daylight Grade the bitter 
wind cried against them and all before 
them, along the winding Gulch, cabin 
lights sparkled with a frosty brilliance. 
Williams had taken the head, and now 
said: “We’ll move right along. Say 
nothing to anybody you pass on the 
road.” 


ROUSE stood a full half-hour longer 
at the Senate bar, steadily drinking; 
and then left the place and went into 
Tanner’s. He made his way to Will Tem- 
perton’s table and bent over to speak 
into the gambler’s ear: “Lend me a 
hundred, Will.” 

Temperton lifted five gold coins from 
his stack and passed them back to 
Rounds. He stared at Rounds a mo- 
ment, then said, “So long,” and returned 
his attention to the game. 

It wasn’t until Ollie reached the door 
that Temperton’s remark struck him as 
being odd and so he turned. Temper- 


| ton was watching him and Temperton 


made a short gesture that might have 
meant goodby. That too was odd. 
Rounds, now feeling a small chill, 
moved down Wallace to the Planter’s 
and up to his room. He stood in the 
room a considerable while, reviewing 
what he knew. Scoggins had dropped 
a warning and so had Temperton. These 
men seemed both to be trying to tell 
him something, and now a posse moved 
down the Gulch on the heels of Tibault’s 
murderer and from it the long-whispered 
| break might come. He thought of find- 
ing Ives to tell him about it, but then 
remembered that Pierce was in the 
posse, and when he came to think of 
Pierce he buttoned his coat around him 
and left the room, taking nothing with 
him. 

He went directly to the stable and got 
| his horse and rode around before the 
| Virginia Hotel a moment to listen to 
the music. The door was closed and the 
bitter cold had frosted the window- 
panes. A smell of coffee came out of 
the Virginia. He heard a woman laugh 
and he heard the steady shuffle and 





stamp of feet, and this man who loved 
| to laugh and to be warm listened to 





that music with a sudden, forlorn re- 
membrance of all the soft and kind 
voices of the past, with a memory of all 
the other places from which in haste or 
in shame he had fled. He wished to say 
goodby to Ben and to Diana, but he 
knew there was nothing he might say 
to either of them that would help. This 
was an old ending for him, a swift 
and furtive departure. Jack Gallegher 
passed by, hailing him. Ollie moved on 
without answering. 


fie posse skirted Daly’s and came 
upon Wisconsin Creek beyond two 
o'clock of a bitter night. Dismounting 
to cross over the ice sheeting of the 
creek afoot, the party took a wetting to 
the knees. George Baume began to 
swear and was immediately stopped by 
Jim Williams: “Cut that out, George. 
No racket.” : 

“Got to yell or freeze to death.” 

“Freeze to death but don’t yell,” said 
Williams laconically. 

This was the other side of gentle Jim 
Williams, the iron-tempered side. He 
turned up the Stinkingwater and as he 
rode he talked quietly with Pierce: “I 
guess the time’s coming for us now. 
Everybody liked Nick.” 

At three-thirty he halted the party in 
a black world. ‘‘Cabin’s up there ahead. 
I’m going to scout around.” He left his 
horse and moved forward afoot, soon 
disappearing. The rest of the group dis- 
mounted and stood miserably shifting 
in a wind that whipped over the open 
land and turned their wet feet and 
clothes frost-hard. George Baume 
softly groaned, “Anybody got a drink?” 
Burtchy turned his horse over to Pierce 
and tramped a steady circle to keep 
warm. It was a half-hour later, with 
some gray beginning to dilute the sky, 
when Williams came back. 

“We’ve stumbled onto something,” 
he said. “There’s eight or nine men 
sleeping outside the cabin in the snow. 
That means another four or five inside 
the cabin—it is too small to hold more 
than that. So there’s maybe fourteen 
men up there.” 

“Hell of a cold night to be camping 
out,” said Burtchy. 

“They wouldn’t be there unless some- 
thing is in the wind. Somebody called 





“We're naming him Sylvester F. D. R. 
Brown—the F. D. R. is for five-dollar raise!” 
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a meeting. My guess is we’ll find 
all Innocents from the Gulch.” { 
“Well,” groaned George B} 
“we'll find out what brought ’em | 
Let’s get going. I am about to tk | 
of my rope.” | 
But Williams waited for the ]j' 
increase. He stood by Pierce, Ve 
ing the outline of the cabin rise in 4 
shape through the sullen, wind- 
night. He was patient in the way 
will be who has frozen his mind b 
change; and yet even then he h_ 
sad reflections. ‘You would thi 
murmured, “‘those fellows would E- 
tent with the gold they could g 
of the Gulch. Sometimes I do n 
derstand men. When I think I ¢) 
derstand them, I’m ashamed.” — 
“Let’s go,” insisted George EF} 
“All right,’ agreed Williams. — 
close in. You fellows circle the 
on the ground. Watch sharp. 
and I will go to the cabin. Frar 
be inside the cabin, since it belc 
him. Henry, you stay back wi 
horses.” I! 


a Logs group moved forward, th | 
making some sound in the | 
snow. The cabin was a growing} 
ahead of them and as Pierce step: 
with Williams he made out ho: 
picket near by and the shapes © 
sleeping tight-rolled in their bl 
The posse spread out, circling thy 
ers. Pierce followed Williams: 
cabin’s door and stopped while V 
lifted his gun, quietly opened tt’ 
and called in: | 
“Franck—Long John Franck.” 
The figures on the ground b 
stir; and one man sat bolt 
Pierce swung his revolver on 
softly saying: “Sit still.’ The mz 
turned to him, blurred by thé 
shadows. Meanwhile there wa 
commotion inside the cabin an) 
Williams again called Franck’s + 
voice growled sleepily back: | 
“Whut the hell’s up?” ) 
“Come out here.” 
“Wait’ll I git my hat.” 
“Never mind your hat. Cor 
All of the men lying on the ex 
were rising and the posse c’ 
and made a tight ring aroun)’ 
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s on here?” asked somebody. 
howed at the cabin’s door- 
and came out. The relent- 
ove an indistinct daylight 
arren flats and Williams 
rd, staring at the tall 
him until he recognized 
“You come with us,” he 
fterward called at the posse. 
dier, walk with me. Rest 
these lads right where they 


e cabin, Pierce and X. 
wing. Long John Franck, 
e, was asking his steady 
“What’s the matter—what 


asked you to help him to 
ibault in the wagon. You 


thin’ about it,” said Franck. 
eanwhile, saw a shape move 
night and he kept his eyes 
it while Williams talked: 
y out here dead for a mat- 
You knew that, yet you 
about it. What were you 


kill him,” said Franck in a 
way. 

on which Pierce had 
ince now drifted into fairly 
, and turned out to be a 
mule. Pierce said: ‘Whose 
, ” 

< looked around, still involved 
He said indifferently, ‘‘Ti- 


softly murmured Williams. 
Ik suddenly realized what he 
and knew he had betrayed 
voice lifted to a half cry: 
ave anything to do with it!” 
you keep still about it for?” 
liams. 
; afraid,” said Long John, and 
Williams and at Pierce in a 
ck way. The gravity of his 
had penetrated his slow mind 
Nast broke his taciturnity. “I 
e the blame to save anybody’s 
me. The fellow that killed 
jeepin’ back there on the ground. 
ves did it. Isawit. Tibault had 
He came down 


dred dollars. 
gjet a couple mules he had sold 
ny and Clark. Ives got wind of 
y. Ives shot him. Didn’t im- 
y kill him, but dragged him 
the brush on a rope till Tibault 



















h’s Ives doing here? What’s the 
Dire for?” 

ft know. They just drifted in 
gf 


| S motioned for Franck to 
. v2 nd move, and the four stepped 
the cabin. It was now half day- 
one of the campers had got- 
| started in the cabin, the smoke 
i fled with the wind in thin 
i$ Ives was at the door, closely 
i) Williams and Pierce. He was 
M@ss, quick-witted man; and 
mo concern at all. Williams 


m are you doing around here? 
jis crowd here for?” 

immiled and shrugged his shoul- 
|0 particular reason.” 

to sleep out in the snow 
y night, I suppose,” suggested 
vith some sarcasm. 

aS good an answer as any,” 
es coolly. “And while we’re 
stions, what are you doing 


r lling Tibault.” 

yy Pipe dream, Jim,” said Ives, 
‘% no concern. “Go ahead and 
jOve it.” 

* we'll do,” said X. Biedler. 


’ 
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“The sooner the better. Let’s hold court 
right here, Jim.” 

But Williams, who had so nourished 
his burning sense of retribution that he 
would have tracked Ives across a thou- 
sand miles, still had an impartial mind. 
Whatever was to be done would be 
properly done. “No,” he said, “there 
will be no short shrift in this. Ives and 
Franck will go back to Nevada City and 
they will stand trial in the usual man- 
ner. It will never be said that we hung 
a man for fun.” 

“Hang?” asked Ives, and let out a 
short, ringing laugh. ‘You’re away 
ahead of yourself, Jim.” Then he turned 
his’ glance on Pierce and the false laugh- 
ter ceased and Pierce felt the full and 
terrible force of the man’s in-burning 
rage. “You won't be so brave in another 
day or two,” he promised Pierce. 


eee afternoon the group reached 

Nevada City with Ives, Long John 
Franck, and with George Hildebrand 
who, suspected as an accomplice, was 
picked up along the road. The three 
were put under guard. Pierce after- 
ward continued on to Virginia, to find 
that the story of the capture had pre- 
ceded him. It was then near supper- 
time and instead of going on to his cabin 
he took a meal at the Virginia Hotel. 
Scoggins came in to join him and 
presently Williams showed up for a 
moment. 

He said, “The toughs have already 
got all the lawyers in the Gulch re- 
tained to defend Ives. But Wilbur 
Sanders is still here. He had planned 
to take the stage back to Bannack. He 
will prosecute for us. Don Byam, at Ne- 
vada City, will be the judge. Tomorrow 
we'll settle the question of a jury.” He 
sat by, closely thinking it out, and 
added, “I should not be surprised if the 
toughs try to take control, as they did 
with Stinson and Lyons.” He slapped 
his palm on the table. ‘They shall not 
do it,” he stated, and looked at Pierce. 
“The right time has come.” 

“Maybe,” said Pierce. 

“No,” insisted Williams, “it has finally 
come. We shall smash them once and 
for all.” 

“Who,” said Pierce in his indifferent 
voice, “will write to Anna?” 

“T know. Those things happen. But 
we'll smash them and drive them out of 
this country forever. We start it prop- 
erly by sending George Ives to the 
rope.” 

“Jim,” said Pierce, “why didn’t you 
want Ollie along?” 

Williams rose from his chair. “I have 
got to be going back to Nevada. We’re 
going to watch Ives. There will be no 
foolishness this time.’ He tarried, he 
gave Pierce a straight glance. “I didn’t 
want him, Jeff,” he said, and left the 
Virginia Hotel. 

Pierce grumbled. 
ter with Williams?” 

Scoggins sat loose-sprawled at the ta- 
ble, using his thumbnail to make idle 
tracks across it, writing in heavy letters, 
“Ollie.” Pierce watched this blond 
man’s hand slowly inscribe that name 
over and over again; and then he saw 
Ben betray his change of thought, for 
Ben’s thumbnail printed, “Diana,” and 
stopped. Suddenly he looked up and 
laid his hand over the name. He wasn’t 
smiling and he wasn’t at ease any more. 

“T’ll walk up the Gulch with you,” he 
offered. , 

“Think I’ll stay here tonight.” 

“Good idea,’ approved Scoggins. 
“The four walls of a cabin get tiresome 
when a man’s alone.” He changed the 
subject: “Diana wanted me to tell you 
she saw Sitgreaves in town. Who's he?” 

“Retribution,” said Pierce. 

Scoggins shrugged his shoulders. He 
gave Pierce a smile that showed none 
of the old spirit. These two had lost 
the one fine thing which had brought 
and held them together. They were, 


“What’s the mat- 
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Indeed you will, Susan. A wonderful house. We 
don’t know exactly what it will be like. But it 
will be far nicer than today’s houses, because ail 
houses will be better in ever so many ways. And 
there will be many things in your house that aren't 


even invented yet. 


“T'll have a big, shiny automobile...” 


Or an airplane. Or even something like a magic 
carpet who knows? Our radios and telephones 
and refrigerators all seemed like magic when we 


first heard of them. 


“T'll have lots and lots of money . . 


x, 


Money? Money isn't everything, Susan. But 
every nickel, every dollar will buy more than it 


does today. Go on. 


“And—and—and I'll always be happy, like you!” 


APPIER, we hope, Susan. 
For your visions are coming 


true. The tide we grown-ups call 
progress is moving in that direc- 
tion; even wars can't stop it. The 
world you dream of is being made 
right now—in the laboratories, 
where scientists are discovering 
things that will make people 
happier—in the factories, where 
the very speed and efliciency de- 
veloped for armament-building 
will make other products cost less 
and will make them more plenti- 
ful in years to come. 


Your visions are coming true 
because so many people in so 
many organizations like General 
Electric are inspired by the hope— 
by the belief that the world of 
tomorrow will be better than the 
world of today. And they are 
working cto make it so. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


KKK 


American industry has accepted the res ponsibil- 
ity of serving America, is accepting the respon- 
sibility of helping to defend America, will 
accept, tomorrow, the responsibility of helping 
to build a better America and a better world 
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Has a cold pinched your nose shut~—as if with a 
clothespin? Lay a Luden’s on your tongue. 
melts, cool menthol vapor rises, helps penetrate 
clogged nasal pas- 
sages with every 
breath...helps re- 
lieve that “clothes- 


pin nose!” 


Copr. 1939, 
Luden’s, Ine. 
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ALREADY 
QUICK 


—to soothe the throat 


QUICK 


—to curb coughing spells 


QUICK 


—to hasten loosening of 
the cough 

If your child has a cough from a cold, give 
iv youngster the quick resulis formulated in 
FOLEY’S HONEY & TAR COUGH SYRUP. 
It’s the cough syrup specially adapted to chil- 
dren; delicious, gentle-acting, does not upset the 
child’s digestion, Contains no narcotics. 

Because of the FOLEY formula (result of 65 
years of making better and better cough syrup), 
FOLEY’S aids your child’s natural forces of 
repair in three vital ways: soothes throat . 
curbs coughing . . . acts internally to speed 
breaking up of cough. 

Check your child's cough 
before it gets worse. Don't 
fool! Check it with a triple- 
acting cough syrup .. . with 
FOLEY'S. Experience the 
joy experienced by thousands 
of mothers at the quick relief, 
continuous comfort, speed- 
ed-up loosening of the cough 
which FOLEY'S HONEY 
& TAR COUGH SYRUP 
gives. At all druggists, 30c. 


Now She Shops 
“Cash and Carry” 


Without Painful Backache 


When disorder of kidney function permits poi- 
sonous matter to remain in your blood, it may 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
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Narcotics, 
Chloroform, 
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of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood, Get Doan’s Pills. 
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ants. Write for free book,"* Accountancy. the Profession That Pays. 
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A Correspondence Institution 
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plan for looking after subscriptions for 
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Crowell-Collier Magazines. For full de- 


tails, just mail the coupon now! 
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250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Pierce realized, just two men sitting on 
opposite sides of the table, not the com- 
pany for each other they had once been. 
Ben wanted Diana and felt the con- 
straint of it; they never could climb 
over that barrier. Scoggins got up, said, 
“See you later,’ and moved out of the 
dining room. 

Pierce signed for a room and went up 
to it, and stood at the window to watch 
men move along Wallace Street, traf- 
ficking in and out of The Senate, the 
California Exchange, The Pony, the 
other saloons and shops. It was a little 
early yet for the hurdy-gurdys to go into 
full swing. The Pantheon showed only 
a few lights. Scoggins was then enter- 
ing Diana’s bakery. A little later he 
came out with Diana and Lily Beth, the 
three bucking the wind toward Diana’s 
cabin. Lily Beth held Scoggins’ hand, 
and dark as it was Pierce saw Diana 
turn and laugh at Scoggins. Pierce 
swung away from the window. He sat 
on the edge of the bed with his arms 
over his knees, a black expression 
crawling across his face. He got up and 
moved to the door. The single chair of 
the room was in his road; he lifted it 
and threw it aside and went out. 

He crossed to The Senate, now in 
search of Ollie Rounds. The Senate, 
unlike Tanner’s, had some pretensions 
of elegance and drew the genteel trade. 
Parris Pfouts stood at the bar with a 
group of Virginia City’s merchants, and 
Parris at once drew Pierce into the cir- 
cle. “The toughs will want an open jury 
—the whole Gulch doing the voting on 
Ives. That will give them a chance to 
swing sentiment, as they did with Stin- 
son and Lyons. We must stick to a 
small jury.” 

Henry Touche, who ran a supply 
store, expressed doubt of Ives’ guilt: 
“Ives always impressed me as a decent 
fellow. I think you fellows have got 
the wrong man.” 

Pfouts said, ‘““You’ll see some names 
brought into this you never dreamed 
of? 

George Burtchy said: “One thing’s 
certain: We must convict Ives, else ev- 
ery man who has any part with the right 
side of this trial will be shot down. 
Convict or die—that is the literal truth. 
Otherwise you'll see a reign of terror 
that will knock your eyes out.” 

W. B. Dance murmured: ‘Will the 
miners stand tight this time?” 

X. Biedler now put in his thought: “I 
dug two graves to take care of Stinson 
and Lyons. I had my labor for noth- 
ing. This time,” and he patted the shot- 
gun he always carried, “there will be no 
tears to wash justice down the creek.” 

“It depends on the miners,’’ repeated 
Dance. 


(pueNee saw nothing of Ollie Rounds. 

He tried The California Exchange, 
and he tried The Pony. At both places 
the talk of Ives’ capture displaced all 
other talk. The general anger had grown 
a good deal stronger against the toughs, 
and men were bolder than they had 
been in denouncing mass lawlessness; 
and yet there were other men equally 
bold in defending Ives. Leaving The 
Pony, he noted that Jack Gallegher came 
from Tanner’s with Marshland and Bob 
Zachary, and with them also was George 
Brown, who ordinarily tended -bar at 
Dempsey’s, eighteen miles down the 
Gulch. Brown was a long way from 
home. Pierce stepped back into the 
dark wall and watched these men move 
toward Henley’s stable on Jackson, and 
go into it. A little later Tanner left his 
saloon, following; and a few moments 
afterward Clubfoot George Lane ap- 
peared from the lower quarter of town 
and went into the stable. These men 
were closeted in Henley’s for a good 
quarter hour; then Clubfoot rode from 
the stable and galloped toward Day- 
light, disappearing. 


Pierce entered Tanner’s and stopped 


at Will Temperton’s table. ‘Seen Ol- 
lie?” 
“No,” said Temperton. “And you 


shouldn’t be coming here, Jeff.” 

Gallegher, Pierce discovered, now 
was at the doorway watching him. Gal- 
legher immediately moved aside, plac- 
ing his back to the wall. Tanner came 
in and moved to the other side of the 
doorway. Tanner said angrily: “I don’t 
want you in my place.” 

It was Gallegher that Pierce watched. 
This deputy was a sly man, a man who 
had dissembled and smiled and carried 
his tricky intentions close to his heart. 
But Pierce had handled him before and 
knew the limits of Gallegher’s courage. 
He said now, “Move over, Jack. Move 
over toward Tanner.” 

“What are you worried about?” asked 
Gallegher. 

“A bullet in the back.” 

“Pierce,” cried out Gallegher, “I 
never was afraid of you!” 

“Move over,’ said Pierce. He 
stepped on, straight at Gallegher. Long 
ago he had learned that this was the 
kind of pressure Gallegher could not 
stand; the man’s nerve had its breaking 
point, and as he closed in he saw the 
desire in Gallegher’s eyes grow cold. 
Gallegher’s face screwed up and his lips 
pulled back from his teeth and closed 
again as he stepped over against Tan- 
ner. Pierce laughed at him and went 
through the doorway. He wheeled 
against the wall and waited but Gal- 
legher didn’t follow, and afterward 
Pierce circled town and returned to his 
room in the Virginia Hotel and went to 
bed. 


BY MIDMORNING the upper part of 
the Gulch was half emptied, the min- 
ers moving down to Nevada for the trial. 
Pierce spent the day on his claim, re- 
turning to Virginia for supper in the 
hotel. The tide had turned back from 
Nevada and Jim Williams came in for 
his meal to give out the day’s proceed- 
ings as he ate: “We had a hell of a 
wrangle over the jury but we got it the 
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way we wanted. We found anoth:. 
yer to help Sanders, a fellow }) 
name of Bagg. Sanders started k 
this morning. He’ll nail Ive 
cross.” Then he added, “ 
toughs stampede the crowd. “5 
drifting through the Gulch, — 
about fair play. They’re using ¢) 
threats on the jury.” ; 

“Maybe the crowd will stan { 
Maybe it won’t.” | 


| 


ILLIAMS finished his me 

have got to make it stick | 
Jeff. Crowd or no crowd.” 
Pierce a searching look. “For 
toughs have been running this) 
Forty or fifty men on the oth 
the fence can do likewise. 
feel about that?” 

“Yes,” said Pierce. 
And I’m in on it.” 

Williams said, “You’ve chang 
a time when you played i 
alone.” : 

“Still do,” said Pierce. “4 bh 
can do its crying—I don’t 
have been thinking of Barn 
chie Caples a lot, and I’ve been 
of Nick Tibault.” 

Williams rose. “Come with 
said, and left the hotel. The t 
down Wallace. Parris Pfou: 
along, not saying anything, an 
step. The three turned into } 
Nye’s store and moved on t¢ 
room. Sanders was there witl | 
and Lott and John Nye, ar 
Brockie and Nick Wall. Nye 
shut the door behind the ne 
Jim Williams said: 

“We've talked this over te 
going to organize. It is th 
we can fight the toughs. S 
was cleaned out by a few v 
didn’t worry about the cons 
That is the way it has got ' 
us. ” 

Parris Pfouts said, “Wait,” 
at Pierce. “If you do not 
idea it would be better if 
This has to be quickly do am 
out anything being let out.” 


“You ¢ 
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ree, “it’s all right.” 
‘he trial will take all 
part of the next day. 
is when the jury turns 
they convict Ives the 
a play. We must be 
” 


, “Some of the boys at 
re holding such a meeting 
qust get together as soon 
d complete the organiza- 
you gentlemen consider 
| thoroughly dependable 
m to the next meeting.” 
oke up, Williams and 
e walking together as 
ate. Here Williams 
got to see Neil Howie. 
w a ring of guns around 
not taken and set free 


id Pierce, “the jury will 


vi Villiams. “It is in the 
y and they’ll send him 
want pyou down there. 
Ow.’ 

1 away, bound up the 
d in front of Scog- 
essed by a loneliness 
disease. But there was 
ties between himself 
easy friendship had 
ed on his heels and 
e again and stood in 
ate, growing slowly ir- 
indecision, and then 
ace Street, passing Di- 
9. The smell of bread 
out and light sparkled on 
frost. Afterward he 
against the rough wind. 


nd Caldwell’s coach came 
mack the following night 
and deposited its passen- 

sinia Hotel—a miner, 
stined for The Pantheon, 
chant and a fashionably 
with a round face and a 
a pair of blue, half- 
tabout came from the 
ier luggage and showed 
bby. She signed the regis- 
by, watching the clerk as 
he book and looked at 
d said: “Where would I 


UV 
a 
CL 


d be a saloon, and I pre- 
sm] perton is running a ta- 


ld I send a runner for 
id. “Where is his daugh- 


d find her in Diana Cas- 
That’s on Wallace— 
middle of the block, left- 


ught the clerk, a hand- 
1 the cool and deliberate 
Jerable grit in her.. She 
dy man, “Take the lug- 
m, if you please,” and 
hotel. 

frozen mud, reached 
moved down Wallace. 
round the building cor- 
ned against her and bits 
ed and stung her face. 
eadily, undisturbed by 
d resolute, and paused 
s door, drawing a deep 
Suched the knob. At that 
c olution seemed to waver 
sd herself, opened the 
2¢ d in to face Diana. 

a Castle?” she said in 
mensely determined. 


I eld her gloved hands 
tips touching. Wind had 
to her cheeks but it had 
® frozen gravity. Her 
pie, like the cold blue 
n lake water. She held 
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her lips together, placing upon Diana 
the steadfast and rather cruel glance of 
a woman reading another woman’s char- 
acter, and said, “I’m Lily Beth's 
mother.” 


GUESSED that,” replied Diana 
calmly. “Lily Beth looks much like 
you.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“In my cabin. In bed, reading. She 
likes to read.” 

“Is the cabin warm?” asked Mrs. 
Temperton. “You leave her alone with 
a lamp on the table that might upset? 
With all these men, drunk and greedy, 
roaming the town?” 

“You don’t know a great deal about 
the men in a camp, do you?” said Diana 
gently. 

“My knowledge of men,” said Mrs. 
Temperton, “comes largely from one 
man.” She was, in her smooth and soft 
way, incredibly hard. All her warmth 
and sympathy, all her feelings seemed 
frozen, or emptied out of her, or de- 
stroyed. Clearly, she hated Temperton. 
But there was no heat in the hatred; it 
was a passion turned bloodless by long 
torment. 

“Shall I get Lily Beth for you?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Temperton. ‘When 
does the next stage leave Virginia?” 

“In the morning.” 

“IT wish it were sooner,” said Mrs. 
Temperton. Then she shook her head. 
“No, not yet. Would you have some- 
body call Mr. Temperton here?” 

“Yes,” said Diana, and turned to the 
back room. But again Mrs. Temperton 
changed her mind: “Not for a mo- 
ment, please. How is it she is in your 
care? Are you—?” 

“No,” said Diana. “I have my own 
cabin. Mr. Temperton lives at The Vir- 
ginia. He asked me if I would take care 
of her. I have done so.” 

Mrs. Temperton grew visibly harder 
at the thought, murmuring: “How many 
strange hands she has passed through.”’ 
She gave Diana that same prolonged in- 
spection again and her voice grew 
faintly hurried: “Are you in love with 
him?” 

“No,” said Diana. 

Mrs. Temperton searched Diana’s 
face, weighing the answer and at last 
seeming to accept it. She dropped her 
eyes. “Tell me, truthfully, has he made 
her forget me?” 

“No,” said Diana. 
he wished to do?” 

“He took her away to break my 
heart.” 

“Then,” said Diana, “he has broken 
his own. He has really tried to have 
Lily Beth love him. But she does not.” 


“Was that what 


HOPE,” said Mrs. Temperton, “he 

may suffer for it every day of his 
life.”” She tried to put live anger into her 
talk; she tried to put into those words 
the venom and fresh heat of her loss, her 
long torture, her blind search, but she 
could not. The words remained cold 
ard therefore more terrible than fresh 
anger could ever make them. 

“He will,” said Diana. “You see, Mrs. 
Temperton, he loves her as much as he 
loves his life. But he has failed, and he 
knows it. You could do nothing more to 
hurt him.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Temperton, “I can do 
one thing more. I can face him and tell 
him he has lost. That will hurt worse 
than you think. Please call him.” 

Diana moved to the inside room and 
spoke to her baker, and returned. She 
put on her coat. “T’ll bring Lily Beth.” 

Mrs. Temperton’s face showed its 
first uncertainty, its first fear. ‘Don’t 
say I’m here,” she said. “Just bring her. 
Let her see me first.” 

“Why should you be worried?” 

“It has been a year,” said Mrs. Tem- 
perton. “A year is one tenth of her life.” 

(To be continued next week) 
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ihe next guy who calls me 


‘The Comptometer Kid’ 


gets a poke in the nose, 





free!” 


“Maybe I do talk like a salesman for Model M 
Comptometers — but, at least, I know what I’m talking 
about. Because I operate a Comptometer three or 


four hours a day. 


“And there’s a lot of satisfaction in being able to make 
mole-hills out of figure-work mountains; the way that 
Comptometer breezes through a rush job is really something! 
Of course, I rate part of the credit — but if the Comptometer 
wasn’t so easy to operate, and didn’t have that Keystroke- 
Censor to give me the operating confidence that permits 
top operating speed — not to mention the no-glare 
answer dials, and the elimination of non-essential zeros 
on the answer register — I wouldn’t be able to take on 
two-thirds of the work I can handle now. (I found 
that out when I tried using another adding-calculating 


machine, without all those exclusive Comptometer features! ) 
a 


“There’s another reason why I like this job, too. 
I happen to know that a lot of successful men got their 
start operating a Comptometer — and I don’t know 


a better way to start up the business ladder. 


“Tn fact, I can already give some advice to the few 
executives who aren’t yet aware of Comptometer speed and 


first-time accuracy and all-around economy! It’s simple enough: 


“For an intelligent demonstration of Comptometer 
machines and methods, telephone your local 
Comptometer Co. representative. Or write to 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg.Co., 1714 N. Paulina St., Chicago, yt eg 
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cific outposts, did plenty to us at the outset, 

but she did a great deal more for us. She 
made us a united people within, for a conserva- 
tive estimate, 15 minutes after the news got 
around. 

The isolationists clicked into line with de- 
mands for an immediate declaration of war. In- 
terventionists gave up their wilder shriekings 
and got down to the grim business of preparing 
for action. Strikers went back to work, in- 
cipient strikes dried up and blew away, applica- 
tions for enlistment in the armed forces shot up 
overnight. The first thing that went by the 
board was the totalitarian writers’ long insist- 
ence that the United States was such a congeries 
of racial strains, creeds and opinions that it 
could never solidify to face a common enemy. 

A lot of us, too, gave up a lot of illusions, and 


J arco in attacking the United States’ Pa- 


ee, 


came instantly to see this war for what it is—a 
war to the death or the ultimate triumph of the 
idea of human liberty and the right of nations 
to choose their own forms of government. 

We think we detect nowadays, too, in the 
people with whom we come in contact, a new 
and more realistic state of mind. It is a kind 
of fatalism, inspired by a cold and enduring 
rage over the historic treachery committed by 
the Japanese government against the people 
of the United States. 

There may be air raids on any of our coastal 
cities, east or west; may have been some before 
this reaches print. Very well, says this new 
philosophy of Americans; let them come, if 
they can break through our interceptors. When 
your number is up, it’s up; until then, it isn’t 
up. So don’t worry. Just be helpful in any 
way you can in the pressing of our united war 


Toward the Middle Way 


HE SPAB has announced, wisely, we think, 

that henceforth it will make no distinction 
as regards allocating materials between new 
private power projects and new public power 
projects. 

At this time, the main thing is to expand 
power production. The main thing is distinctly 
not to favor public power projects because a lot 
of Washington big shots happen to be Socialists, 
or to favor private power projects because a lot 
of others think capitalism still has life in it. 

The SPAB decision reminds us of a re- 
cent biographical sketch, in The American 
Magazine, of Milo Perkins, inventor and ad- 


Nonsense, Gene 


ENE TUNNEY is a fine fellow and a pub- 

lic-spirited one, and of late has been ren- 
dering admirable service as director of naval 
physical training and athletics. 

Gene now, however, has seen fit to deliver 
himself of a fiery magazine article denouncing 
tobacco and its users, with special reference to 
cigarettes. 

This evidently has been a long-standing pet 
peeve of Mr. Tunney’s. One of the first things 
a professional writer learns, if you’ll pardon our 
talking shop for a moment, is that it is always 
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ministrator of the federal food-stamp plan. 

It seems that Perkins has the notion that if 
there exists a capitalistic mechanism through 
which some needed Socialistic or semi-Social- 
istic reform can be channeled, then it is wiser 
to use the existing capitalistic mechanism than 
to set up a new government mechanism in com- 
petition. This is what he did with the food 
stamps. He canalized them through existing 
retail grocery stores, and there has yet to be 
a substantial complaint about the arrangement, 
so far as we know. 

Let’s have more thinking and acting along 
these lines. For years before the war, the 


risky to parade one’s own pet peeves, hobbies 
and fixed ideas in print. 

The alleged statistics cited by Mr. Tunney 
are the old familiar stock-in-trade of all the 
antitobacco fanatics. Believe them, and you 
must perforce believe that everybody who uses 
tobacco liberally is dead but doesn’t know it— 
which is manifestly absurd. 

The fact is that tobacco, like liquor, coffee 
or any other mild stimulant, affects different 
people differently, so that no general rule for 
its use or nonuse can be laid down for every- 































effort. Just keep always in mind # 
better to be bombed into the next we 
to live in this one as a slave to anybod 
foreign system. It is that attitude y 
believe, must eventually win this wa 

Up to this writing, too, there has 
hooliganism with regard to Axis nat 
this country. Americans are still aw 
their real enemies are not the peopl 
Axis nations, but the gangsters y 
chiseled their way into control over 
ples. We must keep that fact firml 
if we are to win the peace as well as th 

It promises to be a long, hard and: 
war. But by the way in which she s 
Japan gave us a national solidarity < 
lentless resolve to win, from the very b 
She could not have done us a better ti 
had tried. 


Swedes, with their “Middle Way,” ap 
principle with great success. They us 
istic devices to keep capitalism from) 
they also kept Socialism from going, 
in Sweden by keeping many a capita 
prise protected and intact. 

Thus, the Swedes kept extreme, d 
Socialists, Communists and rugged ij 
ists all over the world in a state of 
rage against Sweden. But thus alsot 
life in Sweden more livable than in Cf 
Russia, and fully as comfortable as i 
the more prosperous parts of the Uni 
and Great Britain. 


body. That’s the long and the sho} 
proved by the experience of the h’ 
through centuries of using tobacco + 
ing it. 

We hope this is Mr. Tunney’s fir) 
appearance in print as an antitobac’ 
dervish. Gene can go on being a fine) 
tive, valuable citizen; or he can | 
into the type of physical culturist vj 
scold everybody into becoming an ¢} 
only succeeds in making himself | 
Which is it going to be, Gene? 
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It's really true! These TWO best-sellers FOR ONLY $1.39. Not $1.39 for each 
but for BOTH! And you pay nothing in advance. And nothing AT ALL if you 
decide not to KEEP the books after examining them. No strings attached to 
this offer. Send FREE EXAMINATION COUPON below (without money) NOW! 
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VERY adult in Kings Row knew that a human face can 

become a ‘‘mask’’—hiding secret love, hate, ambition. 
But fourteen-year-old PARRIS MITCHELL took people at 
face value! He liked affectionate Renee. He loved his 
girl-crazy pal, Drake McHugh. He trusted Jamie Wake- 
field, who secretly wrote poems, and whom people called 
“too pretty for a boy.”’ 


Cassie Tower, the town’s prettiest girl, he thought 
“‘strange.’’ She was always kept at home by her father, 
a physician who lived mysteriously well without pa- 
tients. But PARRIS feared cold-faced Dr. Gordon, 
whose patients’ hearts were so often found ‘too weak 
for chloroform.’’ Once Parris heard (and never for- 
got) the frightful screams from a farmhouse, when 
Dr. Gordon's buggy was there! 


Pent! 


“44 Powerful and Passionate Book” 


Through his sensitive reaction to people, PARRIS 
developed the intuition of a born doctor. He dis- 
covered that each person faced the town of Kings 

Row through a protective mask—hiding a sick- 
ness of mind or soul, a gnawing fear, a paralyzing 
inferiority complex, or a cherished vice. And 








3 full-length novelettes, all complete, trans- 
lated from original French. 

Would you & ore bargains like this? You 
can—IF YOUAWISH TO—get a double bargain 
like this ever\month Over 105,000 people are 
doing so now, &nd building two libraries, of mod- 
ern best-sellers and great classics, for only $1.39 a 
month! But YOU ARE UNDER NO OBLIGA- 

TON WHATEVER if you accept this offer of 
Kings Row and Best Known Works of Zola now YOU 

TAY IOIN US OR NOT, AS YOU PLEASE. But 
Kings Row and Zola are YOURS, to 


ih second great volume contains (together with 
rola Masterpieces) the famous novel which 
mi/atisians bought secretly, and carried home 
Getheit cloaks—the scarlet story of the harlot 
laisok from the streets of Paris and made into 
= imortal NANA! 


@@ dared to reveal both the beauty and sordid- 
iS) life. He stands supreme in world literatur 
)H frankness! The recent moving picture of” 
Warring Paul Muni) dramatically showed 
asiow he fearlessly championed freedom in, «1 


d Jerature—no matter what sensitive s~' : <e, 


dC}'d and scandalized! Now | loddide 2°1 i you wish—OR to keep for ONLY $1.39, 

: P the finest wor! § +1 ot ee oun .e delighted with them. 

1 : roe ~. SEND NO MONEY— 
amine BC i!) 77 UKS FREE wo ostication 


Ye don't have to send a ly ceive 
gow and Best Known Works of Zola ituuediately, 
PREE EXAMINATION. The coupon will bring 


PLEASED IN EVERY WAY, RETURN THE 
BOOKS, PAY NOTHING, AND BE UNDER NO 
OBLIGATION WHATEVER. We have only a lim- 


Send the 


itiopies by return mail. If you like the books ited supply of copies for this liberal offer 
| only $139 plus few fre to cover postage coupon (without money, if you prefer today! 
| BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Dept. ©.1, Garden 


indling costs. $1.39 for BOTH books, remem- 


PI}BUT IF YOU'RE NOT ABSOLUTELY City,N. Y. 








KINGS ROW 


674 Thrilling Pages e A Coast-to-Coast Best-Seller e@ Regular Retail Price, $2.75! 
The great best-selling novel which strips the masks from an American town! 


w BEST KNOWN WORKS of ZOLA 






ACTUAL VALUE $3.75! 


later, as DR. Parris Mitchell, (equipped as a psychiatrist 
by study in Vienna) he helped them take off their masks! 


How their masks were removed, and how tangled lives 
met in thrilling conflict, is an extraordinary story—grip- 
ping in intensity, exciting in action, fascinating in sus- 
pense, compelling in power. 

Here are both bad characters and good; the revered doc- 
tor, practicing his concealed sadism; the district attorney, 
pursuing his schoolboy hatreds to the bitter end, in one 
case to the gallows; the town grave-digger with his 
speculative way of looking at a man’s neck; the sensible, 
earthy priest; the kind villagers; and the whole handful of 
broad-visioned pioneers who had founded Kings Row. 

This is a truly great American novel—packed with an 
American town's charm, zest, ambition, passions, loves, 
hates, hypocrisies, tragedies, comedies and, 
sometimes, nameless horrors! The 
N. Y. Times called Kings Row ‘‘a 
grand story, full of the sap of life. 
Eventful, swift.’"’ The N. Y. 
Herald Tribune said, ‘‘ Rich in sen- 
timent, emotional, powerfully 
felt—a moving, passionate book.” 
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MICKEY ROONEY - JUDY GARLAND 
“BABES ON BROADWAY” 


SUPPORTING PLAYERS: 
Fay Bainter, Virginia Weidler, Ray Mc- 
Donald, Richard Quine, Donald Meek. 


SCREENPLAY BY: Fred Finklehofte 
and Elaine Ryan. Original story by Fred 
Finklehoffe. 


DIRECTOR =2 0) fete ss cele Busby Berkeley 
PRODUCERS. <.ciss)scars <.- Arthur Freed 





CAPSULE REVIEW: 


It seems that the studio has shot the works 
on this one. Mickey Rooney virtually does a 
male Ruth Draper, revealing all known and 
some previously hidden talents. His mimicry 
has expanded from mere hints at known 
characteristics of our heroes into downright 
imitations. And very good they are, too. 
Particularly his Latin-American take-off on 
Carmen Miranda. Judy also comes into her 
own, not only as a singer of songs, but asa 
really fine sympathetic actress. The kid’s 
gotten very pretty, too. Those who remem- 
ber the best of the musical theatre will have 
to admit that Rooney and Garland come 
pretty close to outranking any combination 
that’s ever been aligned. That is, for sheer 
entertainment. Added attraction: Virginia 
Weidler, a coming female Mickey Rooney. 
Mark down “‘Babes on Broadway”’ as a real 
Grade A musical even better than their 
well-received “‘Babes in Arms’’. 


RECOMMENDED: For father, mother, 
daughter, son and sweetheart. 


FOR YOUR PIANO, PHONOGRAPH 
AND RADIO: The songs by E. Y. Har- 
burg, Burton Lane, Ralph Freed, Roger 
Edens, Harold Rome. Particularly: “Chin 
Up, Cheerio, Carry On’’; ‘“How About You”. 


EYE-FILLING SEQUENCE: The Min- 
strel Show with Mickey’s banjo and Judy 
singing “Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones”. 


CAPSULE COUPLET: 
You view it in an awed way 
The speed of “Babes on Broadway”. 


NOTES ON RIVAL CANDIDATES FOR 
THE PICTURE OF THE MONTH: 
“H. M. Pulham, Esq.’’, recommended by 
the author John Marquand. Hedy Lamarr 
proves herself not only a good looker but a 


good actress. 
“The Vanishing Virginian”. A surprise pack- 
age of real artistic and entertainment merit. 


FAREWELL REMARK: Every day in 
every way the movies get better and better. 
ES 


a ______ 


WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
KENNETH LITTAUER Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 


MR. LAWRENCE (Chip) Wood Rob- 
ert, Jr., engineer and architect of At- 
lanta, Georgia, protests that we erred 
in our reference in this magazine’s ar- 
ticle “Holy Harold” (published in Col- 
lier’s for October 11th) to his political 
and government-contract activities. We 
said that the Honorable Harold Ickes, 
as head of PWA, refused to pay a fee 
of $36,000 to Mr. Robert in connection 
with the building, with PWA funds, of 
a hospital at Milledgeville, Georgia. 
That was correct, but the fee was paid 
by the state of Georgia, not to Mr. 
Robert personally but to his firm. 
Further, we said that Mr. Ickes de- 
manded that Mr. Robert return to 
PWA the $7,200 received in connec- 
tion with a grant of $21,600 for the 
erection of dormitories at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. Mr. Ickes did make 
the demand. However, neither Mr. 
Robert nor his firm ever received the 
$7,200. This magazine did not say, 
nor has it any reason to say, that Mr. 
Robert personally enriched himself 
illegally in connection with either of 
these PWA operations. Our refer- 
ences to Mr. Robert were intended 
merely to show Mr. Ickes’ enthusiastic 
vigilance in overseeing the expendi- 
ture of government monies. 


A CERTAIN amount of cynicism re- 
fuses to be silenced. From Mr. Ed- 
mund Straille Bergson of Los Angeles, 
California, we learn that “Japan is not 
wholly a menace. After all, she did 
shut up John L. Lewis and that’s more 
than we could do.” Furthermore, we 
have a letter from a draftee private 
who was being exhorted to member- 
ship in a bonus and pension drive for 
veterans of our new Army. He de- 
murred, saying that such a drive would 
come to nothing because the country 
would be flat broke when this was over. 
Besides, he added, after the veterans 
of the first World War had got theirs 
there’d be nothing left for today’s 
heroes. Said the missionary: ‘“Vet- 
erans of the first World War? Hell, 


when this is over nobody’s going to 
pay any attention to them bums.” 
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WE REGRET to report that Mrs. J. 
Renton Whittaker of Salem, Oregon, 
has become slightly skeptical of at 
least one war-correspondent-lecturer. 
Mrs. Whittaker attended a lecture by 
one of these bethrilled journalists in 
Denver, Colorado. “He arrived breath- 
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DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS Articles 
CLARENCE H. ROY Syntax 
W. B. COURTNEY Germany 
FRANK GERVASI The Orient 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL Articles 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


less, a few minutes late. He wore a 
tastefully soiled and slightly tattered 
British uniform. His boots were not 
exactly dusty but nevertheless un- 
shined. He strode down the aisle 
amid applause, leaped to the platform 
and apologized, still breathless, for 
being late. He had, he said, just got 
off the ship and plane. I might add 
that he gave a good breathless talk. 
What worries me, however, is that I 
have just heard him for the second 
time. He arrived breathless, a few 
minutes late. He wore a tastefully 
soiled and slightly tattered British 
uniform. His boots were not... But 
you probably get my point.” 
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OUR emotions are getting the bet- 
ter of us. We must remember our 
new policy. From Mr. Vere Leasure 
of Chihuahua, Mexico, we receive a 
sporting note. (We don’t seem to be 
able to dodge the war, however). Mr. 
Leasure says that the Chihuahua of- 
fice of Bundles for Britain received a 
package which, when opened, pro- 
duced six white hard-boiled shirts. 
“Five,” writes he, “were brand-new. 
In the sixth, somewhat soiled, was dis- 
covered a cleverly concealed pocket. 
Left in the pocket by the donor, who 
had probably gone out of business for 
patriotic reasons, were the ace of dia- 
monds, and the ace of spades.” 


WE ARE devoting this column to 
clearing up old business_ before 
launching into that new policy of ours 
—whatever it was. Some time ago we 
printed an appeal from Sergeant J. 
Baldwin-Seales, R.A.F. somewhere in 
England. Sergeant Baldwin- Seales 
wanted girls to write to him. He now 
appeals to us to do something about 
stopping it. He’s most grateful but 
his American mail has broken down 
the local postal facilities. We suggest 
that the young ladies now write to our 
own lads. And if they want a sugges- 
tion from us, they’ll write to Mr. Ma- 
rine and Mr. Construction Mechanic. 
The address is merely Wake Island. 
Maybe those marines and those con- 
struction guys won’t get your letters. 
And maybe they will. Write anyway. 
If it’s heroes you’re yearning to cheer, 
girls, they’re your men. In Washing- 
ton they’re adopting Remember Pearl 
Harbor as this war’s shibboleth. We 
urge Remember Wake. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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RUNNING BETTER.LONGER 


For your pocketbook—and America’s—cut motoring 
expense. 


Have your spark plugs cleaned and adjusted, 
every 4,000 miles, and— 


Replace badly worn plugs with new AC’s. 


Remember,—dirty and worn plugs waste as much 
gas as one gallon in every ten you buy. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION + General Motors Corporation * FLINT, MICH, 
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When’s the last time you were 


If it wasn’t recently, 
maybe you'd better sus- 
pect the presence of the 
“Double O” (Offensive breath; Offensive- 
looking teeth.) That’s a combination that 
can scare any man away. 

You may not know when you have 
offensive breath, but your mirror informs 
you of offensive-looking teeth. Better do 
something about both of them. 


Why not take the delightful double 
precaution against “Double O”: 


For your breath, Listerine Antiseptic, 
of course. It built its fame on correcting 
bad breath for millions through its ability 
to quickly halt food fermentation in the 
mouth, a frequent cause of halitosis. 


And for dull, off-color, dingy-looking 
teeth, the new Listerine Tooth Paste— 


2 IA g changed in formula, 
CZ e changed in action, and 


especially created to 
make the enamel cleaner, and so more 
flashing, more brilliant. 

For 8 years skilled scientists worked to 
get a special combination of outstand- 
ing, safe ingredients to accomplish this 
wonderful luster-giving effect. Now thou- 
sands of women are simply wild about 
this new dentifrice. Many say they can 
actually see the transformation it works 
in a surprisingly short time. 

So if you want to make friends, if you 
want men to like you, if you want to be 
welcome in your job, take this day and 
night precaution against the “Double O” 
—the new Listerine Tooth Paste and the 
old and tried Listerine Antiseptic. 
LaMBErT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Offensive breath 
Offensive-looking teeth 


By Freling Foster 


Approximately three million 
Americans, forty-three per cent of 
whom are women, wear wigs or 
toupees.—By Elizabeth Lieb, San 
Jose, California. 


Both man and animal sometimes 
develop such an excessive hyper- 
sensitivity to a foreign protein that 
a repeated injection, although very 
small, may prove fatal. For exam- 
ple, when a guinea pig is given 
1-100,000th of a gram of horse se- 
rum, a second dose, only one tenth 
as large and injected two weeks 
later, will kill the animal within a 
few minutes.—By Bennett Sallman, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


Through radio-controlled equip- 
ment, model airplanes, weighing as 
little as five pounds, have been put 
through such maneuvers as take- 
offs, spot landings, flights to an ob- 
jective and return, figure eights, 
power dives, spins, loops and smoke 
writing —By Lee Davies, Camp 
Barkeley, Texas. 


W hen a war correspondent broad- 
casts from Manila to New York 
City, the number of times his voice 
is amplified is virtually incalcula- 
ble, particularly while spanning the 
7,164 miles of the Pacific to San 
Francisco. Even on its 3,000-mile 
journey by land wire from the West 
to the East coast, the amplification 
is about as much as the figure one 
followed by ninety zeros. 


The only domesticated dogs that 
are still frequently mated with 
wolves are the Malemutes, which 
are named after and were once 
owned exclusively by the Malemiut 
Eskimos of Alaska. 


That automobile tires should be 
changed frequently from wheel to 
wheel in order to equalize wear is 
revealed by a recent study which 
shows that, considering the wear on 
the four tires as 100 per cent, that 
on the left frent is 14 per cent, on 
the right front 19 per cent, left rear 
29 per cent and right rear 38 per 
cent.—By G. H. Gutmann, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


KEEP UP WITH THE WOF! 
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America’s largest privé tee 
graph system is leased fro Wet 
ern Union by the Unite: state 
Steel Corporation. This ne or 
15,214 miles in length, reach sixth 
one offices and plants in | ty 
cities and handles about 60: ) te 
grams a week.—By Nathe Wol 
Ray Brook, New York. 





Ten of America’s 93 | \tion 
cemeteries are located o ide @ 
the United States, six «ng } 
France, one in England, or 1 Be 
gium, one in Mexico City/id¢ 
in Sitka, Alaska.—By Eat/. Mi 
Cabe, Kansas City, Misse/. 


















Supersonic “sound” v es, 
those which vibrate more; an! 
000 times a second and 4a) theft 
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runners was Mensen Err) 4 
wegian who was at the f 
fame in the 1830’s. Or) he 
from Constantinople tc 
and back, a distance of 5 mil 
in fifty-nine days.—B) Rob 
Bartlett, Jr., Walden, Ne Pert, 
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During the past tw ty: l 
years, an average of 2,00( Dooks 
articles a week have bees ublisi® 
on who and what situa as # 
responsible for the first \ cd 
The most voluminous we W&* 
of forty volumes produ i by & 


German government. 
‘| 
Five dollars will be paid for e i ai 
or unusual fact accepted for ; 
Contributions must be accomp ’ ats 
factory proof. Address Keey P_ 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Ave p Nev 
City. This column is copyright’ ay Co 
The National Weekly. None of + items 
be reproduced without expres 

the publisher | 
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Following the last World War a bronze and marble group was placed in the 
lobby of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company building in New 
York. On it are inscribed these words, “‘Service to the nation in peace and war.” 

They are more than words. They are the very spirit of the entire Bell 
System organization. In these stirring days, we pledge ourselves again to the 
service of the nation... so that “Government of the people, by the people, 


| 
| 
the nation in peace and war’ 


for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
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Admiral! No 


“hide-away” 


That's how simple it is with an 
. no dark, clumsy phonograph 
Admiral’s exclu- 


lid to lift 


, just open the doors and out slides 









sive “Slide-A-Way” phonograph with automatic record 
changer. Enjoy your favorite recordings played as 
you've never heard them before. Thrill to flawless radio 
reception achieved, through such Admiral engineer- 
ing triumphs as the super-sensitive triple-tuned RF con- 
* verter circuit, Magna-Band S-P-R-E-A-D, treble-bass com- 
pensation, etc. A glorious musical instrument . . . smart, 
convenient. See it... hear it... at your Admiral dealer 
(look for his name in your classified telephone book). 
Continental Radio & Television Corp., 
3800 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. y/ 








SWIFT, SAFE AUTOMATIC 
RECORD CHANGING 


NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE 








HERE are many Army Air Forces 

"[‘oticers who will drop bombs and 

shoot down planes in memory of 

| Horace Hickam, for whom Hickam 
Field, Hawaii, was named. 

Col. Hickam, a West Pointer and an 
airman from way back, was a pioneer 
advocate of air power when the best air- 
planes the Army had were British-de- 
signed DH4-B’s with American Liberty 
400-horsepower engines. Your reporter 
used to listen as he predicted the de- 
struction that would descend upon the 
world when air forces became organ- 
ized and were unleashed on combatants 
and noncombatants alike. That was 
long before we had heard of Hitler and 
his satellites. 

Horace Hickam not only prophesied 
the events that have occurred, including 
Hawaii, but like his fiery colleague, 
Gen. Billy Mitchell, he had definite 
plans for the defense of the United 
States by the use of air power—plans 
that are being carried out today. He 
would battle with the old soldiers of 
that era, who classified the airplane 
merely as an auxiliary to ground troops. 

Col. Hickam met death at Galveston, 
Texas, seven years ago. He was com- 
manding officer of the Third Attack 
Group located there, and, ever the 
leader of his men, he was keeping his 
hand in at landings on a rainy night. 
The heavy rains had washed away the 
dirt and shell filling at the approach end 
of the runway, leaving a little curbstone 
unnoticed by anyone. Being an excel- 
lent precision flier, Col. Hickam put his 
wheels down at the very edge of this 
runway. They struck the curbing and 
the plane turned over. He was found 
without a scratch, but his neck was 
broken. 

This tragic accident produced one re- 
sult that has saved many airmen from 
a similar fate—the installation of a 
rigid turnover beam on all military 
aircraft. 

Should you poll the Army Air Forces 
today you would receive a unanimous 
verdict that Col. Hickam was the most 
beloved of all officers who ever flew, 
both by his superiors and subordinates. 

So, if there is time for sentiment when 
the Army fighters and bombers seek 
| vengeance for the attack on Hickam 


i RECORDS LAST LONGER 





- *Yorid’s largest manufacturers of auto- 

_ matic record changers. Originators of Slide- 
&-Way ... Aeroscope . . . AC-DC-Battery 
Bantam . . . Tilt-Tuning . . . Touch-O-Matic 











4207-Al0 AM Reception 
4207-B12 FM-AM Reception 





Admiral Radios are especially 
designed for use with F.M. 
AMERICA’S SMART SET 





The late Col. Horace Hickam: a far-seeing visionary 
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Field, you might hear som: ing 
this, if you could: “That o: \way 
you, Horace Hickam.” 


OST in the flood of war ne! 
honor conferred upon 
Gough, chief test pilot for tt 
Advisory Committee for Aer 
Langley Field, Va., and ¢ 
most experienced enginee® iss 
the world. It was the Octay Chan 
Award for 1941 from the Inst) te 0 
Aeronautical Sciences. Nam) alter 
early American pioneer in g = fj 
the award is presented annv 
Institute for notable contrib a 

by a pilot to the aeronautic 
Mel Gough easily could ally 
the degree of Doctor of Airy: ae Ti 
bles. He takes questionej> plaj,| 
aloft and confirms or dis ve @. 
ground diagnosis. His wor 
ily applauded by airline: \peral 
aircraft manufacturers, the! my @., 
Navy and insurance comy jie | 
hold the bag for all new e >rimelj 
types. As consultant for tk \msueij, 
people on very special occay as, | 
decisions are final. You it em 
that until he gave the wont 2 | 
was not released for its first st by a] 
underwriters. 
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EMEMBERING stories » Nd . 
of how overzealous pil: if 
and antiaircraft crews on on 
opened fire on their own ai aft 
mercial Pilot Dick Fell, knchtod el 
airport operator along the £ thal ¥ 
tic seaboard was sure he wa ping 0% 
the first ‘mistaken- identity a 
the war. 
He was flying down thro Wi i 
en route to Roanoke, in his insot# 
liant monoplane. Dick flie for # 
company that distinguishe: 's 1 
planes with a sunburst of 
white stripes on the uppeé 
sides of the wings. 

In accordance with his 
procedure in these emer 
Dick was required to call < / Te? 
by radio at the various air y si@ 
along his route. Four tt pants 
over Gordonville, Virgin he ¢ 
formed to these new requi, nents 

(Continued on pag +1) 









































ear swaying and bumping along 
keshift byway, the commerce of 
rid is now on a detour. The road 





to security and comfortable 
ards of living is temporarily 





ah 


ed. We've got to take time out to 
hten and repair the road. That’s 





we're doing now through our 
nal Emergency Program—‘‘men 
tk” defending Democracy. 


stinghouse is working to the hilt 
fense . . . turning out vast quan- 
of armament equipment to speed 
y when we can all return to our 
time pursuits. 


Meanwhile, we are continuing to 
: Westinghouse Home Appliances 
er than usual, of course—but 
on e measuring up to the high 
ird of Westinghouse quality. 
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a | )ETOUR MEANS 


Fortunately, there are no priorities 
on research, no brakes on creative en- 
gineering. Our people who pioneered 
so many improvements in electric home 
appliances, such as the first automatic 
iron, “True-Temp” refrigeration and 
the rectangular roaster-oven, are devel- 
oping newer and still finer labor-saving 
devices for the women of tomorrow. 


So, if we must hold back these devel- 
opments for the present, if we can’t pro- 
vide you with all the carefree electric 
appliances you want right at the mo- 
ment—we believe you will understand 
the reason. It’s the detour for the “Men 


at Work”... 


INGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


) Westinghouse 


THRIFTY 
ELECTRICAL LIVING 


@ Use all your appliances, but learn to 
do it with economy. 
@ Keep your appliances in first-class order. 
@ Replace worn-out, wasteful appliances 
with best quality new ones. 
YOUR WESTINGHOUSE 
DEALER WILL HELP YOU, 


Ask him for your free copy of our new 
32-page booklet, “The Care and Use of 
Electric Appliances in the Home.” It’s 
full of helpful suggestions to make your 
appliances do more and last longer. 


And be sure to see him for all repairs, 
or new appliances. You can count on him 
to give you valuable pointers on thrifty 
electrical living. 
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Bar of Soap 


é. rge Bradshaw 


ATED BY WALTER KLETT 


pasure hunt in 
:searchers’ reward 
mot mentioned 

of particulars 


there’s no preamble to this 
Twas in Hollywood, sitting 
talone in my one-room apart- 
the paper after breakfast, 

one rang. 
the clerk at the desk in the 
a@ young lady here,” he 
Wants to give you a bar of 


E:?” I said. 
pf soap.” 
y?" I said. 


mered. “It’s an advertising 
said. 


think of an answer so I said, 


Ra chair pretending to read the 
®, Waiting for a knock on the 
}about two minutes it came 


=3\ 


Was a young lady and 
mer hand was a big bar of soap. 
mid and held it out to me. 
™) Kind of a surprise, this girl, 

What Thad expected She had 

PwWhite-and-blue uniform, her 

ft that young, hard type of 

Paway girls. She looked, in- 

p am embarrassed young lady 

2 give anything to get out of 

hair was its own natural 

p clothes were good, and guict. 

Wuld like you to have this large 
#8, she said, and gave it to me 
= me acoupon. “And if 
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We looked everywhere. In 
dark corners, under sheets, 
in the repair shop. Every 
kind of desk in the world 
—but no pink mahogany 














CHINESE LIFE LINE 


NGSOR 


By Royal Arch Gunnison 


Our ally China needs a railroad. She's going to get 
it, come hell, high water or mosquitoes. The last are 
the worst. But U.S. medical men are out to whip them. 
Here's the dramatic story of the Yunnan-Burma Railroad 
—built in defiance of a fifteen-hundred-year-old curse 
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KWEIYANG 


ANDALAY 


ONVILIS 


yaAlya 


CHIENGMAI 


BANGKOK 


only a few minutes after they had 
caught him. And the Chinese don’t 
treat their enemies with what we are 
accustomed to think of as traditional 


I ARRIVED at the bamboo mat hut 


Uncle Sam’s $15,000,000 invest- 
ment in victory is our Lend- 


Lease aid to build the new Yun- 
nan-Burma Railroad (red on map). 
The road will shorten China's 
vital supply route, the Burma 
Road, by two hundred miles. 
It is a joint Chinese, British 
and United States endeavor. 
On U.S. experts falls much of 
the work of controlling the 
malaria mosquito—"The Curse” 
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Oriental patience. He was in pretty bad 
shape. 

“A Japanese spy. A saboteur!” they 
told me. The rest I couldn’t get. It was 
in lusty, rapid-fire Chinese. 

Things looked dark for this scrawny, 
badly beaten Oriental. He held his 
close-cropped head in his hands. They 
had caught him trying to puncture holes 
in oil drums. And a razor-sharp knife 
had been found under his dirty coolie’s 
shirt. It was a blade such as had been 

































used to slash tires of trucks hauling in 
equipment to start construction of 
China’s new southern railroad; the 
Yunnan-Burma Railroad that’s to cut 
200 miles and several days off the slow 
schedules of the most westerly and 
overcrowded Burma Road. 

“But how do you know he’s a Jap- 
anese spy?” I asked. “He might only 
be one of these Chinese who hate for- 
eigners and who don’t want the rail- 
road to pass through this country.” 

He looked Chinese to me. I’d have 
said he was an ordinary underfed coolie 
from upcountry. 

“But it’s simple!” my Chinese friend 
replied excitedly. (They don’t often 
catch Japanese red-handed, and it was 
a time to be excited.) “Look here.” He 
grabbed one of the prisoner’s feet and 
held it between his knees the way a 
blacksmith holds a horse’s hoof. 

“Look at his foot. Most Japanese— 
especially the working classes—have 
calluses between the big toe and the 
next one. This is from wearing Jap- 
anese sandals. See for yourself!” “And 
he pried the toes apart with a wishbone- 
like jerk that brought a cry of pain from 
the prisoner. 

Sure enough. There was a callus be- 
tween the toes. That was enough for 
the Chinese. The man’s feet had given 
him away. 

“Not fingerprints, as in America, but 
calluses on the feet catch criminals 
here,” a rotund policeman—a real 
Charlie Chan—beamed at me. 

Whether or not this man was Japa- 
nese actually made little difference. He 
had been caught in the act. He spoke a 
coolie brand of Chinese without a trace 
of accent. He had been imported on 
contract with a few thousand other 
coolies from the north to help build a 
section of this 530-mile railroad, the 


Incredible difficulties of terrain confront the builders of f 
Burma Railroad. The country above is typical. Most of the 
by coolies of the province, below—250,000 to 500,000 of th 
mile route. They get $5 (U.S.) a month, plus food and prot 


‘more than 18 miles an hous! 
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road that will give China ty | 
to the outside and more likey 
of war supplies that are nee 
the Japanese out of their cc) 

This was my introductior 
Yunnan-Burma Railroad 
can railroad being built f) 
nese under provisions of: 
Lease. This was but one #! 
cident among many of gre 
tance delaying the cons Y 
rail line that some day will’) 
sweltering, Indian Ocean wa) 
town of Rangoon with this! 
plateau caravan city of © 
city visited by Marco Po} 
ago. 

Entering Kunming—hea’! 
the new Yunnan-Burma }) 
plane, or over the last few®) 
Burma Road by car or tri! 
tacular. Everything about’ 
either spectacular or deprer 
come by road you descend © 
rocky surface over which © 


ing straight through the r 
other jolt. It’s like postir 
back. 
The road winds beneath!) 
rock cliff down to the greer 
The valley—at about 6,00 
sea level—holds a long, 
blue lake. And beside it, © 
of what seem to be mile! 
rice paddies, is the walled | 
ming. 
Here is the much-bomb | 
damaged Chinese termi! 
Burma Road that withii | 
slightly more will be the { 
a rail line that the Chines. 
tend clear on into the? 
Chungking on the muddy ' 
Circling in by air, you * SSreg’\: 
(Continued on pap*®*) Fi 
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D, I hope he doesn’t have to scramble 
He looked so sick when he and Tommy 
‘by last night. He said it was only a cold 
but I know a case of flu when I see it. 
t have been riding around on that motor- 
Tommy. They’re beastly and deadly 
many fliers have been k-k—no, I won't 
ford. But I do pray that Jerry won’t come 
le comes, I hope— 
ant Collings!” 
, Marsha. What’s the good word?” 
, ‘Lieutenant Gilvray, I relieve you. 
11 will. You’re just little Marsha Gilvray 


>” 


, please!” 
ig?” : 
French weather report. Here’s the 
Sheet as of one-six-four-five hours. 
anifer Bowes has reported in from the 
fe is okay but a little noisy. I’ve tested 
to the field. Working nicely. It’s cali- 
the plotting chart. I will now read you 
the day—” 

Go away, Marsha.” 
re my relief and Major Paget says I’m 


r Paget, darling. Run along.” 
sutenant Gilvray retrieved a wad of 
wing gum from beneath the switchboard 


ped raining in France! Ceiling at three 
ver the Channel. What does prayer get a 
would come today, all right. He’d sneak 
ve in the afternoon, drop some bombs and 
the darkness. Oh, God, at least make it 
fsends only bombers. A scramble with 
ft too bad. But Sonny Boy just simply 
ondition to fight a lot of bandits. 

sre I go again, calling him Sonny Boy. 
svil of a nickname for a flight commander. 
Cannot stomach his first name. Pem- 
can you do with a name like that? 
ilingdon Rand. The Rand part is all 
a Rand...h’mn...not too bad. Maybe 
tart calling him Willie. No, he isn’t a Willie. 
would get a cold in the head and snuffle and 
iny dignity left. But is Sonny Boy dignified 
) After all, the guy is twenty-four years old, 
@ doesn’t act it. Oh, he just shouldn’t try to 
ly. Flu makes you logy and slows your re- 
And—ah...ah... there goes the buzzer— 
ations calling ... Operations calling—”’ 
‘This is Poppy.” 
its approaching Primrose. Small force. 


rose I’ve got it. Thank you.” 

mrose was Dover. Or was it? Yep—Dover. 
R, using the names of flowers in a war. Too 
't blame Lady Mary Paget for that. Some 
in the fighter command thought up that one. 
ie Poppy. “In Flanders Fields the poppies—” 
jah, Poppy!” 

ho’s speaking?” 

3 Toots, don’t you know your own little 
.. you... how could I recognize that croak 
fre? Are—are you off duty?” 

ide, But I will be in another hour. How would 
Sto go to London?” 

sove it. But I’m not off until twenty-three 
and that’s eleven to you, and too late, 
mthrow a faint. Tell old Paget you’re—” 
“itenant Collings!” 

mimsorry... I’ve got to cut you off—” 

iten at Collings!” 

€m? Speaking.” 

f? you using an official wire for a social call? 
Bowes reports that she has been unable to 


lall her straight off. Sorry.” 

meeant Bowes. H’mph. Will I fix that nibby- 

@yimp! The way she’s been carrying on with 
h fliers at the next field. A harmless little 

call... ah, Sonny Boy, you rang me up! 


at a Soldier Thinks About 


derick Hazlitt Brennan 


[TED BY GILBERT DARLING 


Standing to at immediate readiness, but you actually 
thought of me— 

“Hey, Bowes?” 

“Yes, Lieutenant?” 

“What's the idea of reporting me to the monitor?” 

“I’m sorry, but France says there’s a small show 
heading in our direction ... wait... we're just pick- 
ing ‘em up in the detectors now—”’ 

“H-how many, Bowes? Can you spot them?” 

“One moment, Lieutenant . . . the spotters have 
just buzzed us .. . how many, Jenkins? . . . Stand by, 
Poppy, stand by, Poppy...” 

“For Pete’s sake, I’m standing by—” 

“T’ve got it now, Lieutenant! Six Junks and twelve 
or fifteen Schmitties . . . altitude seven five hundred 
... the Schmitties at twelve thousand... .” 

“Line of bearing?” 

“Heading for Dunraven... it’s our show—” 

—Oh, God, he’ll have to fight. I’ve got to notify 
the field ...now... not an instant to lose... six 
Junkers and twelve or fifteen Messerschmitts .. . 
Sonny Boy’s squadron can handle them .. . now, I’ve 
pressed the buzzer button .. . now I must tell them 
how many... but can Sonny Boy handle them? The 
way he’s feeling? I’m going to lie. I’m going to signal 
three times that number! They’ll have to call the 
Poles to help. I don’t care. Sonny Boy is on the 
very verge of pneumonia. How can they expect 
him to fight with double pneumonia? Besides, the 
Poles don’t care. -The more often they fight the 
better they like it. Here goes... twenty-four Junk- 
er 88’s and forty Messerschmitts . . . there, I’ve done 
it! Now, I’m going the whole hog. I’ve got to save 
Sonny Boy. I'll tell ’em the Schmitties are at twenty 
thousand ... heavy fighter force at twenty thousand— 

“Corporal Johns!” 

“Yes, lieutenant?” 

“Check the Polish squadron .. . see if they’ve 
taken off... hurry!” 

—Oh, God, send those crazy Polacks up there to 
help Sonny Boy. They’ve got Lightnings, the newest 
hot stuff from America... please, send those Polacks 
... but right now— 

“Lieutenant Collings!” 

“Y-yes—” 


ery NEW order of the day from Major Paget. To 
the detector and spotter command, Wellington 
sector: Well done! I have recommended Sergeant 
Jennifer Bowes of the Poppy unit for promotion to 
sublieutenant. Sergeant Bowes and her spotter group 
penetrated an enemy ruse and gave warning of a 
large concentration of German fighters hiding in clouds 
at twenty-two thousand feet. Spitfires and Light- 
nings of the interceptor command were thus able to 
ambush this concentration and destroy eleven enemy 
fighters with the loss of only two planes. My heartiest 
congratulations. Signed. Lady Mary Paget, Major.” 

—There is a God and prayers do count! Even if 
Jennifer Bowes, the little blighter, does get the credit. 
But Sonny Boy ... what happened to him? Two 
planes lost ... oh, Sonny Boy ... is that the buzzer? 
Have I the strength to plug it in? 

“Hi-yah, Poppy!” 

“y-you...are you... all right?” 

“No. Worse luck. I blacked and went into a 
spin and haa to jump. Afraid I've gota broken leg—” 
“Oh, that’s wonderful! Only a broken leg—’’ 

“Hey, Poppy ... Poppy ... what the deuce... 
what’s wrong with this line .. . hey, operator—” 

“Sorry, sir. This is Corporal Johnson speaking. 
Lieutenant Collings seems to have fainted.” 


” 


“Hey, Poppy, what's wrong ..- . "Sorry, 
sir, this is Corporal Johnson speaking. 
Lieutenant Collings seems to have fainted” 
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ALASKA 


ORT RAYMOND, Seward. It didn’t 
take the boys at this post long to act 
upon our report of November 22d 
that the gents at Seattle’s Fort Lawton 
would, according to a Seattle newspa- 
per, probably spend the winter in tents. 
A bunch of the boys at Raymond col- 
lected and sent to the newspaper some 
dough “to make life a little more endur- 
ble for the boys at Fort Lawton” and 
ne letter that went with it was a mas- 
sce of noncommiseration. “Of the 
thousands of men stationed here,” it 
read in “Many are from Seattle 
and they realize the danger of braving 
the rigorous Western Washington win- 
n tents, where the temperature gets 
as low as 35 and 40 degrees and the bite 
ze comes up from the frigid 
-uget Sound. It was these men 


a lumber-raising campaign 








part 
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with the slogan, Every Nickel a Board 
Foot, and the response was immediate. 
The size of our contribution is some- 
what limited because we are collecting 
for another fund as well—a fund to help 
the government buy tent-patching ce- 
ment for our hundreds of tents. It is 
felt that you would understand our 
selfishness in the matter, because the 
temperature here for the past month 
has been from zero to ten degrees and 
the icy winds come down from the gla- 
ciers at velocities of from 40 to 50 miles 
an hour. Not having the lumber avail- 
able to winterize the tents, every sol- 
dier keeps his stove stoked to full 
capacity, thereby creating sparks which 
riddle the tents with holes. These 
sparks cause a fire almost daily; our 
tent hospital and a mess hall built of 
salvaged lumber and canvas have al- 
ready been leveled. . . .” The sum en- 
closed with the letter was $18.40. 





WASHINGTON 


FORT LEWIS, Tacoma. Ar- 
rival of the first Chrysler-built 
medium (28-ton) tanks at the 
752d Tank Battalion made 
everybody happy except news 
photographers, who were unimpressed 
by the invitation to take pictures of 
tanks plowing through fields and sway- 
ing across pontoon bridges. “Why’n’- 
cha crash one through an old house?” 
suggested a lensman. ‘What!’ cried 
the officer in charge, recoiling in horror. 
“And scratch up these brand-new jobs?” 
But after the tanks had been banged 
around for a couple of weeks, the Army 
put away the dustcloths and announced 
they’d destroy a two-story house and a 
couple of adjacent buildings for the 
benefit of the shutter-snappers. This 
was pretty much a fizzle—the tanks 
merely sheared off the kitchen and flat- 


STH ARMY 
CORPS 





tened an outhouse—althou, One 
became blinded by debris,| cide 
barged through a chimney /@m 
hurried exit through the b f00m 

Army’s reason for keep?) Wi 
to a minimum is that 194 ™ 
acquired by the governm t are 
marked for salvage, and mt ® 
don’t know how to enter a f sep” 
a lot of red tape has to be at ia 
mission to make kindling a 
boards. Besides, says the 4 ay; ™ 
ing down houses isn’t reall) ‘tank 
In actual warfare a r blew 
merely nuzzles up to a_ Hse ® 
tank man tosses a bomb (0 
enemy can much too éé P m 
trap out of a building. St® 
tank waltzes over the wine® 
floor—wham!—the bottor/ drop 
and the tank lands in the isemél 
tangled up with the furnac ind 
bicycle. 
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| 
t hig ation of the nation’s top- 
ysiers to Fort Lewis, reported 
iGember 8th, was officially ex- 
7 ortly thereafter by the War 
i's announcement of the for- 
L | the 87th Infantry Mountain 
©) an elite outfit destined for 
a ity out of West Yellowstone, 
|At the same time the Depart- 
ea€ Up with some tips for men 
|im snow and extreme cold. 
rem (soldiers stationed in 
ad the tropics might as well 
xt few paragraphs) were: 
a age soldier needs shoes about 
ia arger than those worn in warm 
et) Extra socks fill up the space 
a eS, tight shoes cause frozen 
#iextreme cold, shoes can be 
ry waterproofed by dipping 
Rater to form an insulating ice 
rhe leather. 
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0 sleep while cold and tired 
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isn’t dangerous but actually beneficial, 
if a man isn’t already exhausted. The 
cold will reawaken him before he freezes. 
Eskimos have survived three-day bliz- 
zards, sleeping more than half the time. 

When ice is too thin for crossing it 
may be reinforced by putting grass, hay 
or brush on it and pouring on enough 
water to form a frozen mat. Incidentally, 
a pocketful of dried grass is a help in 
keeping hands warm, and, stuffed into 
shoes, outside the socks, acts as insula- 
tion. 

Beards are dangerous: frost from 
the breath accumulates on whiskers and 
freezes the skin. Paradoxically, becom- 
ing overheated is one of the principal 
causes of freezing to death. 

Lastly, a soldier should never sleep 
with his head completely covered, be- 
cause the lungs exhale carbon dioxide 
Frostbite or no, the mouth and nose 
should be left in the open. 


WYOMING 


ORT FRANCIS E. WARREN. A 

colored selectee from the 4th Training 
Regiment, toted off to the hospital after 
he’d been overtaken by a chattering chill 
on the rifle range, was asked by a buddy 
if he had qualified in rifle record firing. 
“Son,” said the allergic to Wyoming 
weather, “Ah jus’ don’t know. Ah been 
runnin’ outta mah tent, pullin’ the trig- 
gah and runnin’ back by the ole fiel’ 
stove.” 


OMPANY M’s Pvt. James M. Kring 
can be added to the list of men re- 
ported in this department who have an- 
swered mail call and have been handed 
large, official-looking envelopes contain- 
ing notices to report for induction. Pvt 
Kring’s reply to this order was pretty 
much on the different side; he sent his 
(Continued on page 42) 


BIG GUN HAULER. The mechani- 
cal colossus shown above is one 
of two experimental prime mov- 
ers being tested by Battery D, of 
the 36th F.A. Regiment at Fort 
Bragg, N. C. Bearing two spare 
wheels which revolve freely on 
axles and provide additional “‘flo- 
tation” in mud ox water, this four- 
wheeled giant will pull and carry 
17 tons at a maximum practical 
speed of 30 m.p.h. If adopted, its 
function will be to haul the 
Army's biggest rifle—the 155-mm. 
gun—which weighs 29,500 pounds. 
This gun (see opposite page) can 
be "grunted” into position by its 
12-man crew in eight minutes. 
With it, five men can fire two 
95-pound shells every 60 seconds. 
The Army now has 25 of them 
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~. means, THE STRENGTH OF VLADIVOSTOK 


By Major Erwin Lessner 


Vladivostok is the world’s most 
secret and mysterious fortress. 
Is it also the strongest? It's often 
been called “the gun at Japan's 
back.” But is that, perhaps, the 
wish of those who think a 
co-operative Vladivostok will 
help us carry the war to Japan? 
The facts about the Russian war 
machine have been hidden 
from correspondents and even 
from Allied military observers. 
Vladivostok is full of ques- 
tions. Here, for the first time, 
are the answers—a report of 
supreme importance by an ex- 
pert observer. Major Lessner 
was an officer of the Austrian 
army in World War I. Re- 
cently he fought with the Finns 
in the first Russo-Finnish war 


Concealed in the hills back of Vladivostok are the forts, guns, underground hangars and supply depots that give if its real signific 


the Japanese. In May and June, 

1941, I traveled through Russia and 
Siberia, from Moscow via Krasnoyarsk, 
Irkutsk, Chita and Khabarovsk to Vla- 
divostok. There I spent three weeks, 
leaving shortly before the German at- 
tack on Russia. By accident, I obtained 
a firsthand view of Russian prepara- 
tions in Vladivostok; a diplomat who 
was a friend of mine and who had access 
to otherwise strictly closed areas took 
me on long walks and drives through 
the surrounding countryside. On these 
low, pointed hills, wooded islets and 
deep, narrow coves the fate of mankind 
may be decided. 

Vladivostok and the Russian attitude 
in the present Pacific conflict are of in- 
estimable importance to the Allied 
cause. Vladivostok is a loaded pistol 
aimed at Japan’s back. 

For the time being, Russia, aware of 
her strength, is waiting. Essentially, she 
is waiting for a change in the weather 
—although the possibility of other con- 
siderations cannot be entirely dismissed. 


VJ tie Japanese. is a nightmare—to 


The greatest strength of Vladivostok 
lies in its position as an advanced of- 
fensive air base. With aerial activity 
impeded, the Soviets strongest weapon 
would be dulled. And although in the 
maritime region, temperatures rarely 
drop below 20°, furious ice storms rage 
there from December through Febru- 
ary, making airplane take-offs difficult 
and for fully loaded heavy bombers all 
but impossible. 

Like the Japanese, the Russians prob- 
ably would wish to start their Eastern 
war with a destructive surprise blow. 
This blow can be struck only from Vla- 
divostok. 

The town makes a poor picture. 
From afar it looks as though its houses 
had slid off the hillsides and were hug- 
ging the shore, in constant danger of 
falling off and sinking like torpedoed 
ships. Some of its buildings are mis- 
erable wooden huts, dubiously held up- 
right by willow webbing; others are of 
stone and, though mostly one-story 
structures, seem about to collapse of 
their own weight. Only one street, the 


Russia's most potent na 
in the East are the 100 « 
marines based in Vladiy 
to defend that stronghe 
tack vital Japanese lin 
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Leninskaya, is fully pave 5 


cient cobblestones have big 
small mountain ranges wh | 


finds rather laborious to 1% 
street cars vainly try to lo m 


tan with their miserable - 

which during rush hours 1 
tagged clusters. The ciy 
streets—mostly Russians, 

sional admixture of B 
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and other natives of thi 


steppes—are poorly clad. © 


and sailors are well \ 


shod and flawlessly equip 
Vladivostok is an inc 
but its industry serve: d 
rather than constructive e; | 
ress, naval base and a 
Soviet statisticians give 
population of half a milli’ 
more than 250,000 persons’ 
in the miserable houses, | 
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visible quarters of the ar} 


air force—partly under) 
protected and enormously) 
divostok is no military hi 
the well-prepared front «| 
total war. 
When the German ass) 
already an open secret, 5 
Asia showed surprisingly | 
in Western events. Th) 
headlined local matters 
Agricultural Exposition 
overshadowed the battle 
a back page was always t 
column feature, The Im 
The title was carefully © 
scribe a matter alien to th) 
of no concern to him. | 
On the wall of a littlel 
Leninskaya was painted 
atrocity—a map of Euroy 
the Middle East—a dist#) 
out there—with the ag 
painted in. It was, of cours# 
Imperialist War, and its «| 
1941, was gradually beg 
notice of the French coll!) 
that map countless times” 
a Russian looking at iti 
as many as three stoody 
time. Surprised, I app 
students of The Imperial 
were drunks who used th? 
source of information but! 
And yet the streets wi 
by the military elementy 
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d had given Roger 
al of money and a 
Pa. of fame. Every- 

u might say, but sat- 
of his heart's desire 


n by the time the poker 
led. The lights in the cabin 
yacht all of a sudden were 
‘color as the stale highballs 
had melted. 
three queens on the table, 
in the handful of chips and 
awning noisily. 
had enough,” he said. 
ighed and laid down a pair of 
hree other cards. The captain 
dropped out after the draw. 
inking, Roger,” Sam said. 
n y chips and write me out a 


id. While I was counting 
ted in front of his place, he 
eboard and got a couple 
Moving his head side- 
ing a little, he peered 
ice bowl, but the ice was 
ire, too. So he just poured 
ich and squirted soda wa- 
le brought the glasses over, 
wh hand, and set one down in 

He left the bottle uncorked, 
mixed the two himself. Ho- 
* captain were personal em- 


had been turned all that 
fore he lifted his own glass 
he said, “You counted that 
ck wrong, Roger. There are 
ree in it, not twenty-two.” 

him but I counted the white 
in, and he was right. He nodded 


edris’ empty glass was still 
Sideboard. She had gone 
ateroom at midnight. The cap- 
poking at the glass as if still a 
i that Daphne Phedris really 
ve in her hand while leaning 
ec boerd. 
that was a good session, Mr. 
le captain said. He was a 
d, middle-aged man, but 
. He was a new captain. 
ever had one, two summers 
they were always a little 


1 said without looking at 
We finish this cruise you’ll 
play poker in Beverly 


'the check’ and tore it out 
d handed it to Sam. He’d 
on his reading spectacles; 
fead it as carefully as he’d 
bh of one of my scripts, 
a his wallet. 

9 come out on deck with 
2 said. “I want to talk 
ou boys been sitting 
, | been thinking, and 
b a of ours worked out in 
‘it’s late,” I said. 

Mis spectacles back on, and 


ickels From 
4 to Right 


“Leave him alone, Sam,” 


hauled his watch out, and looked at it, 
automatically. You can always make 
Sam do something automatically, or say 
something automatically, if you know 
what buttons to push. I took a nickel 
out of my left-hand pants pocket and 
put it into my right-hand pocket. Sam 
watched it, but didn’t say anything. 

He tells it as a good gag around Holly- 
wood, about what he says is this nerv- 
ous habit of mine of keeping my pants 
pockets full of nickels and passing them 
back and forth. It’s even been used in 
publicity—what little publicity anyone 
gets as a writer—but it’s really a better 
gag than anyone knows about. I'd go 
crazy working for Sam if I didn’t have 
this little standing bet with myself—a 
nickel into the right-hand pocket every 
time I punch the right button and make 
him automatically do or say the com- 
monplace, obvious thing I knew he 
would. It’s like having a mechanical toy, 


and it makes a game out of what would 
otherwise be a murder situation. 

He put his watch back into his pocket 
and, folding up his spectacles again, said, 
“Well, I guess you boys know how it is 
the way my mind is always working, 
especially when 1 got a creative prob- 
lem, like now. Maybe the captain 
doesn’t know about it yet, unless he’s 
read about it, but night and day it works, 
unceasingly sort of.” 


ES, I’ve read about it, Mr. Mastek,” 
the captain said respectfully. Sam 
looked modest, then pensive. 
“Sometimes I’ve said that I almost 
wished it wasn’t like that,” he said wist- 
fully. “Sometimes I wonder if the pen- 
alty I got to pay is worth it having a 
creative mind. Only the other night I 
was wondering to Mamma if maybe the 
truly happy people aren’t the ones 
that—” 






Daphne said. She faced me, and I turned fo have it out with her, too 


“Well, let’s go, Sam,” I said. 

“Huh? ... Yeah, okay, Roger. While 
it’s still fresh in my mind. I guess I 
shouldn’t get to talking philosophy, and 
deep things like that. But you know 
how it is the way I seem to have to give 
something of myself to each and every 
one of these creative problems. Mamma 
often tells me I shouldn't give like that, 
but I don't know, it seems—” 

I turned and started out toward the 
deck, and Sam came hurrying after me. 
But over his shoulder he snarled: 

“Well, come on, Homer—come on! 
You going to sleep, maybe?” 

“No,”’ Homer said, and picked up his 
stenographer notebook and a couple of 
pencils. Mamma won't let Sam have 
anything but a male secretary on these 
yachting trips. 

This cove where we were anchored 
was a beautiful and calm place, with the 
dawn fog just lifting from the cold sea 
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like a curtain between us and the off- 
shore islands, away out. “Above the 
gravel beach of the cove where the sea- 
weed lay wet at this low tide, there was 
a little house with roses climbing all up 
the front of it, nearly burying it, and 
blue wood smoke was just beginning to 
rise from a crazy, leaning chimney. 

It would have made a swell back- 
ground for some kind of sweet little 
story line, but here was Sam trudging 
back and forth in front of it, thinking 
like Napoleon. From the deck chair 
where I had slumped I watched him 
sourly. I was still pretty burned about 
his long-distance call telling me to meet 
Daphne and take the first plane north 
with her to join the yacht at a sawmill 
town in Puget Sound for a story confer- 
ence. That sounded loopy enough for 
Sam, all right, but I suspected instantly 
that it was Daphne’s idea this time, and, 
getting out of the plane at the Seattle 
airport with the news photographers 
gathered around, I knew I had been 
right. When she insisted that I stand in 
the pictures with her it was a dead give- 
away. It was obvious even to the news- 
paper guys, especially when she became 
charmingly confused while denying that 
we were engaged. 

We weren't, but I knew we would be 
by the time we said goodby Friday. 
Sam’s family and some other people 
were to arrive then and they were all 
going for a month’s yachting while I 
went back alone to Hollywood to finish 
the script. 


“f\UR problem is,” Sam said, “we got 

to show right at the beginning that 
Daphne Phedris is a good girl in this 
picture, in spite of she’s a very beauti- 
ful half-caste spy in Singapore. 

“Now,” Sam said, “we can’t just have 
her say: ‘I’m a good girl,’ or anything 
like that. That’s banal, and besides, 
there’s not enough action in it. Not 
only that, we used it a couple months 
ago in Rio Reunion. 

“We got to give these things real crea- 
tive thought,” Sam said, tiptoeing and 
peering to make sure Homer was mak- 
ing notes. , 

“Yeah, okay,” I said. Two more days 
until Friday. 

“Well, I been thinking,” Sam said, 
“and I got not one way but two ways to 
solve this problem. The first way is, 
she’s got her mother’s picture in a big, 
old-fashioned locket that she wears al- 
ways next to her heart, see, and when 
this guy offers to take her up the Burma 
Road, she opens up the locket and gazes 
at the picture and says in a broken 
voice, ‘What shall I do, Mamma?’ We 
can show in a close-up that wonderful, 
wonderful heart-rending expression of 
Daphne’s, and, ‘What shall I do?’ she 
says. This big, old-fashioned locket al- 
ways next to her heart, see, and—” 

“What, in one of those gowns that 
Yvray designs for Daphne?” I said. 
“Why not an alarm clock?” 

“Well, that’s a detail, that’s a detail, 
Roger. We can always solve that prob- 
lem in a conference when the time 
comes. No! I got it now!” Sam said. 
“We'll make it a little locket.” 

“Mmm,” I said. “Go on, Sam.” 

The sun was just reaching the clear- 
ing above the cove, and as it touched the 
very top of the rose-thatched little 
house a girl came out of the back door 
and started toward the barn carrying a 
couple of milk pails. It was too far to 
see what she looked like, but she had a 
lovely way of walking. 

“And now get this, just to make sure,” 
Sam said, “that this subtle psychologi- 
cal point gets over with a bang, about 
her being a good girl—in this same scene 
in the cabaret in Singapore, even if it is 
a low tropical dive, all glittering lights, 
and sin, and good hot music, she not 
only looks at her mother’s picture, she 
not only rejects each and every one*of 
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his advances in a refined, dignified way, 
she also scorns his money.” 

Just as the girl disappeared into the 
barn, two children came out of the little 
house and stood for a minute—two small 
figures in faded old clothes, looking up 
at the hills. Then the little boy turned 
suddenly and said something to his sis- 
ter and the next minute they were run- 
ning and laughing across the clearing as 
if they were welcoming the return of the 
sun for a new day. 

“Eh?” I said. “She what?” 

“Scorns his money,” Sam said proudly. 
“She could maybe jump up and stamp 
her foot and throw the money in his 
face. This guy that’s said, yeah, he’ll 
take her up the Burma Road with his 
motor-truck convoy. But very big 
money. Remember, she’s no tramp. 
She’s a very, very beautiful spy.” 

“Oh,” I said. That part of the script 
was already written, and, of course, 


to lean against the rail. After one un- 
interested glance at the little waterside 
farm and the two children playing in 
the new sunshine, she slouched a little 
lower on one elbow, watching the smoke 
threading upward from her cigarette. 
Once she touched a small yawn with 
her finger tips. 

“Of course,” Sam was saying, “there’s 
a lot of other problems we got to solve 
in the next couple days. Such as, for 
instance, how does she show that she 
is falling in love with the guy but 
doesn’t know it yet herself? That is, 
when they’re camped out on the Burma 
Road—say, what’s this Burma Road 
like, anyway? Make a note: we got to 
phone and get the research department 
busy on that. I got to visualize it to 
myself. Even the kinds of gas they sell 
in the filling stations. It’s details like 
that, that maybe nobody else would 
think of, that make a Sam Mastek pro- 











“If I had that right hook of his I'd murder him!” 


her slippers. But she didn’t 

























the rail, watching me meditatiy 
a faint shadow of uncertainty, |, 
even a sort of vague fear, uponh 
face. And that wasn’t such a}! 
either, I thought grimly, at leasih 
out with. 

For a minute Sam kept on Ic | 
me with a bewildered, almost 
expression, as if I had accy 
caused us both to shatter the t; - 
conscious conspiracy which gay | 
lives importance. His eyes p 
said, “But I think you're a ger; 
or else I wouldn’t hire you. . ' 
immediately he recovered hin 
with a queer dignity, he look | 
and said, “Look—it’s sunrise | 
and you and I been up all nig 
to go to bed.” 

He started away, and I sair | 
See you later, Sam.” f 

Homer snapped the rubl 
around his notebook and we 
too; and Daphne dropped her 
over the side into the water 
“Sam really does like you, Ro; 
you like anybody?” ; 

“Sure,” I said. “T like every 

She lowered her eyes, and b 
ing a deck seam with the toe 


thing else because the cook ca 
the dining saloon. He was yz 
his face and hair were sti 
the edges from scrubbing 
“Just going ashore for s 
said. 
“Tll go with you,” I sa 
come along, kid?” ; 
Daphne glanced again a 
“There’s nothing there,” she: 
“Only a farm. But I like 
was raised on one.” 
“Were you?” she said. ‘ 
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there was nothing like that in it. Nor 
was the spy a particularly good girl, one 
way or another; at least, I left the ques- 
tion open, so the customers could decide 
to suit their own tastes. By the time 
Sam got back to Hollywood, the script 
would be finished and I would be back 
in New York and if he remembered any 
of this stuff, Tony Quimber, who was 
slated to direct this picture, could argue 
with him... . 
“Oh, yeah, Sam,” I said. 


APHNE strolled out of the forward 
companionway and came down the 
deck toward us. Her dark hair was rum- 
pled from sleep and she had on a soft 
gray-blue dressing gown which curled 
about her pajama’d legs as she walked. 
I was a little startled. She didn’t look 
imperious, and smoothly beautiful as 
I'd always seen her. She looked cute. 
“If you boys have to talk, why do you 
have to talk right over my porthole?” 
she said. “Give me a cigarette, Roger.” 
“What worries I got!” Sam said. 
“Hello, Daphne.” 
I held a light for her and she blew out 
a lungful of smoke and said, “Thank 
you,” and patted my cheek. Her eyes, 
still sleepy, were incredibly blue in her 
tanned face. 


She smiled slowly and turned away 


duction, Homer. And then, Roger, how 
we going to show that this guy’s feel- 
ings change, after he finds out that she’s 
no tramp, from being on the make, see, 
like he was, to pure love? And rever- 
ence, sort of. So’s it makes it hard for 
her to show she’s falling in love with 
him. Such a complicated problem! 
How we going to solve it?” 

“T don’t know, Sam. But you will,” 
I said. ; 

Daphne took a drag on her cigarette, 
with one slanting eyebrow cocked a 
little higher than usual. But she didn’t 
look up. 

Sam began walking up and down 
again. 

“You know, Sam,” I said casually, 
“a book I was reading the other day by 
an Austrian guy, I forget his name, but 
he had a chapter on Genius and Insan- 
ity in it. He says that they’re not only 
very closely allied, but that probably 
genius is a form of insanity. I was...” 

Sam stopped. 

“T don’t know about that,” he said in- 
dignantly. “I’m not ab—” Breaking off 
short and looking at me, even Sam had 
the grace to turn a dull red. 

Absent-mindedly, I took a nickel out 
of my ieft-hand pocket and put it in 
my right-hand pocket. Daphne was 
leaning back, now, with both elbows on 


ing back to bed.” 
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THE dinghy was in the watei) 
end of the long boom tha 
from the side, and the cook y 
with the rope that ran on a fF) 
climbed down the side ladde 
cook picked up the oars. Half 
the still water, I looked bac: 
was still leaning on the raii 
us, and she lifted one hand ) 
quite a wave. When I loo 
from the beach, she had go 
Walking up through the hil , 
the front yard, I knew I had i l 
my mind today. Daphne re/ 
lovely thing, I honestly thin’ 
beautiful woman in picture 
got along well together, we 
times together. I didn’t haw 
sions about her, though. 1 
Daphne reads a book, she bew 
tionally romantic about wi 
second husband was a writer) 
But if she did marry me,” 
stick. I had made up my *) 
that, anyway. She would hay 
that this was for keeps.... | 
I looked up. I had be) 
slowly, thinking, kicking ati 
and the cook had gone on ahe 
reached the bare, trodden gi’ 
back door and the children | 
toward him, coming hesi 
timid but curious little bir 
strange sight. 
“Your folks got any fresl/ 
cook said. 
The little boy murmuret’ 
bashfully and pointed towe) 
and the three of them wet 
the back yard. The next ti” 
up, they were at the corner, 
and the girl had come out é| 
was talking to her. She hav’ 
hair, and the sun and m) 
washings had bleached fF! 
dress. Once, answering tk! 
smiled—a quick, shy flash 0 ' 
against wind-golden skin. _ 
She turned and said som” 
children and they came ba 
(Continued on pag’ 





her how to fly. From 
world looked sud- 
srent fo her—even 
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i Sand Joan. “did you have 
wait until the day before Ca- 
is here, fo ask me to marry 






















wouldn't have married 
you—Im engaged to Caleb.” 


that.” I said. 
Keep saying ‘that’s that,” 
Sudden fury. “You keep 
that as if life were all 
two words. And there’ 
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teachins people to fly. If you 


Basy. you're crazy. 


file? You've been listening 
to Caleb.” 
Caleb ont of it.” said Joan. 
Sige” said “You forget. I 
Wall Street until Father died. 
P&E bet he’s already getting 
Smty-Ssix—and I bet he looks 
Mer at the British Colonial 
©) took my hand away from my 
aa smarted. and I could see 
Up the shadowy avenue of 
er small sandaled feet 
t fon the pavement. It had 
Sy Quarrel. But it went deep. 
the end of something that 
@ lot to me—something that 
@ just two weeks ago, the 
: We sent eleven men to 
to the Royal Air Force. 
yOntinued on page 32) 
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Joan and tossed her 
“I got myself into trou- 
said. “I ought to go back” 




















































































other side of his jaw, and jj 
a shadow along the little ' 
through the turkey oaks anc} 
leafed pines. “Down here in }} 
got a saying,” he whispers} 
shoulder, “that effen a man 
boy baby, and shoots a tif 
bler .. .” he heaves a sigh | 
tion, “. . . then he’s a man,’} 
You nod in silence. You 
much when you are setting 
wild turkey at dawn, even 
ridge where you will make { 
is still a mile away and it > 
other hour till daylight. (If yj 
shoot a turkey, the old-tim 
you got to get up before you} 
The woods are deathly still; |g 
leaves rattle underfoot, and ¢ | 
beneath your boot with ac} 
rifle. Above the swamp or 
the gaunt cypress trees are |g 
the half-light. Jeff nods his bj 
them. ‘ 
“Yonder’s where they’re & 
murmurs. “We scattered 
them on the ridge last eve 
daylight, they'll be calling 
back together again.” He p 
wooden box in his hand. “ 
we aim to do a little callir 
You managed to steal a ¢ 
at Jeff's homemade turke 
there in the headlights of 
lean, rectangular slab of wi 
mortise an inch deep hewn) 
center, and a loose cedar lic 
piece of slate is embedded. 
slate is drawn back and 1 
across the rim of the mortis 
can mimic either the vib 
keow! keow!—of the hen,) 
twisting it slightly, the shor} 
croc! of the young gobli 
Southern turkey callers prei® 
hollow wing bone from the “on 
of a hen turkey; by fitti! the 
around one end and dravg ii 
breath sharply they say ti fall 
of the lovelorn can be rep tice 
actly. Still others merely ft wit 
a leaf held tightly betweenfe pl 


Jette: shifts the dead cigar | 
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Shoot 'Em on the os 
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But on one thing all 
wool sportsmen agree: thewil 
should be still-hunted likdiiig 
the ridges, at dawn, with ha 
rifle. A shotgun is frowne)oi 0} 
purists; they abhor shooti!/a iil 
the wing—probably the tjey® 
only American game bird veh 
men consider more ethicali) sit 
the ground. | 

Abruptly Jeff pauses a} nol 
his hand. “They belong ,|be 
wheres a hundred yards on) allt 
us now.” He indicates th) base 
tall pine, just a little broar tag. 
width of your own body. ; 3ét 
here. It’s better out in tl ppet 
in a blind, this way you ca oe 
rifle effen he comes up or 
you or else on the other. ' st® 
wait.” | 

You prop yourself again the! 
the pine, with your boot h /s di 
the pine spills in front of y 1, and 
rifle across your knees in? onl 
ways have your rifle han»; the™) 
awkward movement, the re Bol@ 
or the quick lift of the t rel ® 
bring it to your shoulder m’ be 
to ruin your day’s hunt. # 
turkey’s eyesight is phen ' 
said to have the sharpest 
creature that roams the) /000) 
gives you a final critice MSP}. 
“Act like a pine knot,” he arns, 
stiller.” | 

He and his call melt i? 4 
thicket behind you. The s/ 8 #5 
ing slowly. In the hush 2 
your own heart beating. our ™] 

(Continued on pa 43) 
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lin self-defense, to kill the captain 
Bel that had shanghaied him, Jeff 
is his escape from Portland, Ore- 
ls to Virginia City, where gold has 
Da struck. A girl—Diana Castle— 
) him; she is running away from 
riyho has been trying to force her to 
nt she does not love. 
Wit the new mining settlement, 
Out a claim in Alder Gulch, and 
a small bakery. A little girl— 
miperton, daughter of Will Tem- 
ibler who has deserted his wife— 
living with her, in a cabin some 
e her. 
ted by Henry Plummer, the 
md of bandits is terrorizing the 
area. Among Plummer’s follow- 
ge Ives, “Rube” Ketchum, Bob 
@ Marshland, Jack Gallegher (a 
ft), Ollie Rounds (a weak man 
Bis to be a strong admirer of Pierce), 
0)” Franck, George Hildebrand and 
yrs. Shocked and angered by the 
ba neighbor, Archie Caples, Pierce 
is friend had been killed by Rube 
ie looks for the fellow, finds him, 
tito death. 
le, Ben Scoggins, a trader, has 
afive with Diana Castle. Scoggins 
on a number of occasions, in- 
jlps Pierce out of a perilous situa- 
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tion. Nevertheless, suspecting that Diana may 
be in love with Pierce, his jealousy is aroused; 
and the friendship of the two men becomes 
slightly strained... . 

Nick Tibault, a boy whom everyone likes, is 
murdered. Heretofore, reluctant to act, the 
leading citizens—Jim Williams, X. Biedler, 
Pierce, Wilbur Sanders, a lawyer, and others— 
make an investigation, and announce that 
Ives, Long John Franck and George Hilde- 
brand will be charged with the murder and 
brought to trial in Nevada City. 

Among Pierce’s bitterest enemies (and he 
has many) is “Bully” Sitgreaves. Sitgreaves— 
the brother of the captain Pierce had killed 
—has followed Pierce to Virginia City; he has 
sworn that he will kill him. 

Will Temperton’s wife arrives in Virginia 
City. In the course of a talk with Diana, she 
makes it clear that she hates her husband 
Nervous, frightened, she says that she is eager 
to see Lily Beth, whom she adores. “I'll bring 
her,” Diana says quietly; then, putting on her 
coat, she prepares to go to her cabin. 


IX 


FTER Diana had gone, Mrs. Tem- 
perton remained still. She let her 
hands drop beside her coat and 

then she brought them together again 
fingers tightly interlaced. Men tramped 
along the walk, each nearing footstep 
bringing a swift, haunted expression to 
her eyes, each departing footstep taking 
the expression away. Long before Tem 
perton opened the door she knew he was 
approaching, recognizing the tempo of 
his pacing from the past years of life 
with him; there was never a doubt about 
those steady, even steps, and as the) 
came closer and momentarily stopped 
at the door Mrs. Temperton sighed and 
lifted her shoulders and erased all ves 


That night they met in Fox's house and signed the vigilante oath. “Speed is the essence of this thing," said Lott 


tige of expression from her face, and 
then he had opened the door and had 
stepped through. 

She knew he would show no surprise. 
It was a matter of professional pride 
with him to hold hurt or misfortune or 
triumph or ordinary human emotion be- 
hind a fixed calm. His lips made a slight 
change, growing narrower, and he 
seemed to settle within himself. He 
closed the door, pushing a hand back 
against it without taking his eyes from 
her. And then, because there was one 
gentle-born streak in him, he removed 
his hat before her. In all the years of 
their marriage, she remembered, he 
had never failed to do that when with 
her. That courtesy had remained even 
after love had gone. 

“T knew,” he said at last, “you would 
of course find me in time. You were 
always a steadfast woman.” 

“It was Lily Beth,” she said 

‘Even beyond Lily Beth. Had you 
determined to hunt me down for any 
other reason you would have done so, 
and continued until you found me. It 
is your character, Judith. You have a 
very fixed will.” 

“For which you have always hated 
me,"’ she said 

‘Perhaps,’ he answered, “a weak man 
envies those who possess the strength 
he does not have. Now you are happy 
You have found Lily Beth.” 

“Happy?” she said. “Every meaning 
of that word was squeezed out of me 
long ago. But I am content.” 

‘You should be,” he said, so inflexibly 


polite. “You have won. Lily Beth is 
your daughter. There is no power on 
earth which could ever draw her to me.”’ 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘there is. But you do 
not have it.” 

“Ah,” he said, “we have talked about 
that many times before, haven't we? 
Affection and laughter and softness. I 
know. But men must be what they are 
and if grace is not in them they can ex- 
pect no grace from others.” 


“MMELL me,” she said, “was it simply 

to hurt me that you took her away? 
Or do you love her so much you could 
not share her with me?- I have long 
wondered.” 

“If a man is not permitted to love his 
wife,” he said, “then he must put his 
love somewhere.” 

“That,”’ she said, and showed her first 
warmth, “is a lie you told yourself long 
ago. You loved pretty rooms and pretty 
furniture and a pretty wife, all to shed 
warmth on you, but you never cared to 
shed warmth back.” 

He made a weary gesture with his 
arm. ‘We resume the same old argu- 
ment. I took you from your people, for 
which they have hated you and me since 
I led you through shabby ways and I 
would not change, and I ceased to be 
the gallant adventurer you thought me 
to be and became a cardsharp, nothing 
more.” 

“All of that.” 

“Yes, all of that. Your judgment is 
quite correct. You find me a year later 
dealing in a saloon two cuts lower than 
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a year before. There is no regeneration, 
as you once thought there might be. We 
are two different people, and God was 
unkind when he permitted me to touch 
you.’ 

“Long ago,” she said, “you found 
irony was the easiest way to hurt me.’ 

“Irony,” he said, “is a knife used only 
by scoundrels. I am a scoundrel. How 
different it might have been if I had 
used the proper words, the words you 
seemed to want, but which I never had.” 

“You didn’t need words,” she said. 
‘Had you only put your hand out to 
me I would have seen and felt all that 
you could not say. That is, if these 
things had been truly in you. They 
never were.” 

He used a gesture that was com- 
pletely like him; he raised his hands 
and _ shoulders, expressing everything 
and nothing. She said: “I’m leaving on 
tomorrow's stage with Lily Beth. Will 
you try to stop me?” 

“No,” he said, and permitted his first 
bitterness to show in his tightening 


words. “The hand is played. I have 
lost.” 

She said in her distant, bell-clear 
voice, “You always lost easily and 


shrugged the loss away. You never tried 
very hard to win back.” 

“T never argue with chance.” 

“Love is not chance,” she said. 

“You see,” he said, “I’m only what I 
Am: 

She started to answer him and ceased. 
An expression of real fright crossed her 
face and she started to turn away, and 
checked herself, and slowly brought her 
hands up before her. The door came 
open and Diana said, “Go in, Lily Beth.” 
Lily Beth came into the bakeshop, her 
face red and her eyes sparkling above 
the heavy bundling of her coat and 
muffler. 

She saw her mother and her mouth 
opened and she cried, “Mother,” in a 
thin, rapid voice and ran forward with 
her hands outreached. Mrs. Temper- 
ton fell to her knees and took her daugh- 
ter to her. There was no kiss. Mrs. 
Temperton put her face against Lily 
Beth’s coat, her face white in the lamp- 
light. Lily Beth’s hands crept around 
Mrs. Temperton’s neck and she said in 
a precise, clear tone, “I have waited a 
very long time for you to come.” 


IANA walked on until she was in the 

rear room, away from this scene. 
Temperton looked down at his wife, his 
face stiffened into sharpest lines. He 
saw the warmth that filled and changed 
his wife’s face, he saw Lily Beth’s hands 
tightly caught around her mother’s neck; 
whereupon he turned to the door. “I 
wish you luck,” he said. 

Mrs. Temperton stood up. “You see 
the answer for yourself, Will.” 

“T saw it long before this,” he said. 

“Lily Beth,” said Mrs. Temperton, 
“we are leaving tomorrow.” 

Lily Beth looked at her father. 
we all going together?” 

“No,” said Temperton, “I am staying 
here.” 

A shadow crossed Lily Beth’s face, 
and, caught in the undertow of the ter- 
rible and unsaid things passing between 
these two people, she made the kind of 
an answer which cut through a thousand 
words of explanation. She turned and 
reached for her mother’s hand. 

“Goodby,” said Temperton. 

“Won't you be at the stage in the 
morning?” said Lily Beth. 

Temperton who had his enormous 
pride of making his decisions clear and 
final, stepped out of character before 
his daughter. ‘Yes, I think so,” he an- 
swered, and went into the street. 

Diana entered the front room. “Lily 
Beth, take your mother to our cabin. 
She’ll pack your things.” 

“You'll be at the stage, too, won’t 
you?” 


“Are 
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“Yes,” said Diana. 

Mrs. Temperton moved to the door 
and there paused. “We should hurry, 
Lily Beth, or we'll miss supper at the 
hotel.” But, as she went through the 
door she looked back at Diana a long 
moment, and said: “I know.” 

Diana remained alone in the room, 
openly crying. 


pie walked down the Gulch to Ne- 
vada City a little beyond noon and 
found five hundred or more men stand- 
ing in a street churned to deep greasy: 
mud. Don Byam sat as judge on a 
wagon drawn up in front of Lott Broth- 
ers’ store; and as the lawyers for de- 
fense or prosecution rose to speak they 
mounted to the wagon to command the 
crowd. A space had been roped off in 
front of the wagons for prisoners’ dock, 
jury box and witness stand. Bob Here- 
ford and Adriel Davis, sheriffs of Ne- 


Gulch had heard Tibault speak of Anna. 

Then Sanders, warming to his task, 
summoned anger to his side and called 
the roll of the dead—Hilton murdered 
in cold blood during the stage holdup, 
Barney Morris shot down on the Ban- 
nack-Horse Prairie Road, Archie Caples 
assassinated in his cabin. There were 
many other men now sleeping in the 
Gulch cemeteries who had come to the 
same kind of an end and he named them 
with a monotone relentlessness which 
left a visible effect with the crowd. 
Pierce saw men shift under the strain, 
he saw them grow restless. Perhaps, 
went on Sanders, it was not Ives who 
had held the gun on all these. He was 
not debating that proposition. But Ives 
was a brainy, conscienceless killer. Ives 
was a leader of organized banditry in 
this gulch. Ives was a star example of 
a system of brutal rapine and pillage 
which, unless stopped now and forever, 





BUTCH 


By Larry Reynolds 











“Must we frisk him, Chief? His pockets are always sticky with candy” 


vada City and Junction respectively, 
acted together as bailiffs. 

Going through the crowd Pierce met 
many men he knew and exchanged 
words with them; and other men he did 
not know called his name, they remem- 
bering him for his part in the stage 
holdup as well as for his carrying Bar- 
ney Morris’ gold to Bannack, and for 
his fight with Gallegher. News like 
this traveled swiftly in the Gulch and 
marked a man overnight. It warmed 
him, it thawed the increasingly lone- 
some spot in him. At the roped circle he 
found X. Biedler and Jim Williams 
standing together. Williams leaned over 
to whisper to him: 

“We've got twenty men standing by 
this rope. If there’s a rush to set Ives 
free theyll turn and make a stand 
against the crowd. That’s your job, too.” 

The triai was about over, with Sand- 
ers, a slight and polished man in these 
robustly rough surroundings, now on 
the wagon making his final argument. 
He had a strong voice and he controlled 
it effectively as he spoke of the mur- 
dered Tibault, of the young man’s 
likable ways, of his honesty and his 
simplicity, of the way he saved his 
money and stayed away from the 
honky-tonks in order to go back to the 
girl he planned to marry—to Anna. It 
was a telling point, for many men in the 





would carry the Gulch to ruin. Human 
beasts prowled by day and by night and 
times grew worse and there was no 
safety for any honest man with a grain 
of gold in his poke, and there would 
never be any safety until all honest men 
rose and smashed this villainy to the 
ground. It was time for law to come. 


HERE is,” he said to the jury and 
to the crowd, ‘“‘no shred of defense 
for George Ives. We have torn down the 
deliberate lies of his witnesses. We have 
seen them contradict one another. We 
have had Long John Franck’s stated tes- 
timony that Ives, knowing Tibault had 
two hundred dollars in his pocket, went 
out and met Tibault in the brush, Tibault 
being unarmed, and called to Tibault to 
turn around and then put a bullet in Ti- 
bault’s head. He was not instantly killed. 
As further torture Ives roped him and 
dragged him through the brush, God 
only knowing what beastly savagery 
prompted Ives to do this, and left him 
at last a victim. There are no words in 
our language to describe the full infamy, 
the degraded and unspeakably vile 
character of a man who piles that kind 
of torture upon that kind of crime. You 
should find him guilty, and he should 
be hanged.” 
He was through, to be replaced by 
the defense lawyer. This man had de- 


























































































fended Stinson and L 
and by his subsequent as 
lost the confidence of jf 
thoughtful ones. He seem} 
boring under deep emotio a, 
spell of whisky, so that hist 
labored and thick- -spoken | 
sentimental. It was too bad 
was dead. Tibault was a f ' 
body loved Tibault more t 
Tibault was dead and af 
bring him back to life. An) 
be sure George Ives had 
the evidence was flimsy. 
of Long John Franck coul 
believed. Franck was sug 
friend of Ives. What kind 
squeal on a friend? Gee 
reckless, but he was not a 
had done many good thin 
lived he would do m 
things. George Ives des 
to prove it. “Gentlemen,” 
fense lawyer, “don’t let 4] 
you. Be fair. Be just, b 
member the injunction ( 
Book, which is to judge 1 
not judged.” 
He came down from 
sweating and unsteady. © 
in the crowd a single 
“Never mind that cryin 
“Give Ives another cha 
Judge Byam said onl 
the jury: “You will retire 
ers’ store, arrive at you 
return.” 5 


UPPERTIME had ce 

light was gone from 
a moon rising above t 
wan-white in the dus 
Men broke away from thi 
supper, and campfires s 
the creek. Ives sat on a Nl 
roped circle, as calm as ai} 
group. His supporters ce) 
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'd Natwick is responsible for much of the success of Noel Coward's new play, Blithe Spirit 
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ears and years of 
tg old-crone roles in 
iter play, Miss Mil- 

atwick finally gets 
“ice to act her age—a 
lint surprise for all 
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f 
UNG the ironclad rules of the 
A ting trade is the specification 
"fat no girl younger than seventy- 
Wi consent to play a mother or 
tiother role. 
f) is what the average actress 
Ves flashing, to a producer who 
} that she might be cast as even 
Wr Sister. The clear implication 
Wm insult has been offered to her 
ff) talent and youth. Like other 
Hof the Broadway credo, though, 
FE dice rests on very little, and 
? of immortality is due a young 
med Mildred Natwick because 
a) proved it. 
Wseasons ago Miss Natwick made 
apt change from playing aged 
& She loped around a musical- 
=) Stage with Jimmy Durante. 
MW to other remarkable things. A 
scout lured her to Hollywood. 
ime is now in lights above the 
D}0 Theater in New York along 
lifton Webb, Peggy Wood and 
Ma Corbett. Her starring part is 
Bt she has ever had—that of a 





By Henry F. Pringle 


daffy, chest-thumping, extraordinarily 
funny spiritualist in Noel Coward’s hit, 
Blithe Spirit. 

Prior to her frivolities with Jimmy 
Durante, Miss Natwick had been play- 
ing what Broadway calls “wheel-chair” 
parts. She had been a mother numer- 
ous times, a grandmother, an ancient 
nurse, a vaporish spinster stenographer 
and a widow. The critics had acclaimed 
her talents so the producers offered her 
additional opportunities to totter and 
wheeze. One of them, Dwight Wiman, 
recognized other qualities under the 
wrinkles and gray hair, though, and 
hired her for the Durante show, Stars 
in Your Eyes, in 1939. Miss Natwick 
thereupon reverted to her true self and 
became young and charming on the 
stage as well as off it. 

Having completely cast aside her lace 
caps, crutches and wrinkles, Miss Nat- 
wick wondered during the rehearsals of 
Stars in Your Eyes whether she might 
not be permitted to sing, too. She had 
taken her singing pretty seriously in the 
days when she had been trying to crash 
the casting offices. A principal in a 
musical show, she felt, should be al- 
lowed to sound off vocally and she 
asked for a chance to try. So they told 
her to go ahead in a duet with Durante, 
whose own notes are less than operatic 
Millie was exceedingly nervous at the 
rehearsal and waited anxiously as 
Jimmy sang the first verse. Her voice 
cracked agonizingly as she picked up the 
next. 


The Girl Grows Younger 


“T’'ll take it!” cut in Durante nastily, 
and drowned her out. It got a laugh 
from the people watching the rehearsal 
and it was put in the show. 

In the summer of 1932, then in her 
early twenties, Miss Natwick was a 
member of a troupe called the Univer- 
sity Players up on Cape Cod. It was 
one of those summer outfits, but it dif- 
fered from most in the quality of its 
talent. Margaret Sullavan and Henry 
Fonda, who were to marry each other, 
be divorced and grow famous in pic- 
tures, belonged to it. Another future 
celebrity with the University Players 
was James Stewart, who is also a Holly- 
wood star. 

Among the plays offered that summer 
was Carrie Nation, a dramatic autobi- 
ography of the hatchet-wielding prohi- 
bitionist. Miss Natwick came to New 
York in it but Carrie Nation was a flop 
on Broadway. It achieved the distinc- 
tion of failing twice. 

She was taken on the following sum- 
mer for a show called Brittle Heaven, 
but again she was cast as a woman 


of forty or more. After that she was 
typed. 
Being an excellent workman, she 


decided to learn all she could about old 
ladies. She would give them the jit- 
ters in restaurants and hotels by peering 
at them intently, by studying the way 
they walked and talked. But sometimes 
she grew both bored and resentful. After 
all, was she not as pretty as these other 
girls who were getting glamorous parts? 
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At one time, in fact, she had been in 
vaudeville. 

This was when she had first embarked 
on a stage career. Coming to New York 
from her home in Baltimore, Millie had 
arrived precisely nowhere after several 
months of looking for work. She decided 
that it would be useful to train her 
voice, but she had no piano. A friend 
tipped her off, at this point, to the fact 
that all musical publishers of Tin Pan 
Alley had little cubicles where profes- 
sionals could try out new songs. Why 
not drop in, ask for the latest composi- 
tions and then practice for an hour or 
two? This worked fine. Nobody ques- 
tioned her until, one day, a young 
woman with astonishing curls entered 
the cubicle. 

“Can you sing ballads?” she de- 
manded. “I might use you in an act.” 

“Certainly,” said Miss Natwick, 
doubtful whether she could identify a 
ballad if she heard it. 

“T'll get my director and my mother 
to hear you,” the vaudeville lady went 
on. “They’re in the bar across the 
street.” 


Nitwack, Natwack, Napsack 


Mother and director came over and 
Miss Natwick sang for them. She was 
told that she would do and would start 
rehearsals at once in a “flash act.” This 
meant nothing to her. Haping vaguely 
that it wasn’t a strip act, Miss Natwick 
reported for work and learned that her 
job was to sing a love song to the ju- 
venile into a telephone; he was listen- 
ing across the stage. Unfortunately, 
mother and director got into a fight dur- 
ing the rehearsals and the act was called 
off. 

The director, however, felt that a 
girl with possibilities had been discov- 
ered. He told Millie of a “double act” 
being organized by an agent friend of 
his and hurried her to his office. “Dou- 
ble act” didn’t mean any more to her 
than “flash act.” 

It was harmless enough, though. Miss 
Natwick was to clown around and feed 
lines to a comedian. 

“This is Miss Napsack,” explained 
the director to the agent. “She hasn’t 
any experience but she’s funny and she’s 
got the darnedest face!” 

This was a degree disturbing but since 
no explanation was offered of why her 
face was so strange, Miss Natwick held 
her tongue. Being called Napsack didn’t 
bother her in the least as she had long 
since grown hardened to being Nitwack, 
Nicnack and innumerable other distor- 
tions. When she was in school a teacher 
insisted on calling her Natwack during 
recitations, and she finally asked per- 
mission to see him after class. 

“My name isn’t Natwack, please, it’s 
Nitwack—” begged Mildred, getting ex- 
cited. Thereupon she fled from the 
room. 

Mildred Natnick—wait a minute, 
Natwick—was less than sensational in 
vaudeville. She rehearsed for six or 
seven weeks and then opened in a movie 
house on New York’s East Side. For 
three performances she received $9, 
which was the first money she had ever 
earned on the stage. Triumphant, she 
summoned her mother from Baltimore 
to see her but when that lady arrived 
her daughter was playing to a Negro 
audience. Millie peered through a 
peephole to see where her mother was 
and discovered her—one small white 
face—in a sea of black. After the per- 
formance Mrs. Natwick persuaded her 
daughter that vaudeville was not ad- 
vancing her career too rapidly, so she 
returned to Baltimore. 

The vaudeville director's remark 
about having “the darnedest face” can, 
I think, be explained. What he meant, 
whether he realized it or not, was that 

(Continued on page 41) 























Masquerade in 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


ILLUSTRATED BY RONALD McLEOD 


The Story Thus Far: 


We HAMILTON, an unscrupulous New 
York lawyer, and his wealthy client, Lewis 
Hartley, evolve a plan which, if successfully 
followed, will enable Hartley—a crooked pro- 
moter, on the verge of indictment—to make his 
getaway. All they need is a ‘“‘double” for Hart- 
ley—someone who will go to the promoter’s 
estate at Miami Beach and live there, after 
undergoing a facial operation that will make 
him a replica of Hartley. If such a man can 
be found, he will be watched by the authori- 
ties, while Hartley (his face also altered) will 
go to the Pacific Coast; after which the double 
will be murdered—and Hartley will be safe! 

Setting to work, they find a possible victim: 
Alan Douglas, a young mining engineer. The 
problem, though, of how to enlist his co-opera- 
tion, is a difficult one. Wayne Hamilton solves 
that problem. First, he sees to it that Hartley 
gains control of the company by which the 
father of Douglas’ fiancée—Gail Foster—is 
employed. Then he has Mr. Foster (an honest 
man) “framed,” accused of embezzling nearly 
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twenty thousand dollars, and informed that he 
must make full restitution or go to prison. 

That much accomplished, Hamilton calls on 
Douglas, tells him that Lewis Hartley wishes 
to employ a double so that he can slip away, 
unobserved by certain business rivals, to South 
America. He tells the young man that Hartley 
will pay him one hundred thousand dollars 
(twenty thousand in cash) if he will take the 
job—and say nothing about it to anyone. 
Dubious, not relishing the idea of having his 
face changed, but realizing that he is now in a 
position to save the father of the girl he loves, 
Douglas agrees to co-operate. 

A few days later—after he has given Gail a 
twenty-thousand-dollar check and told her 
that he is off on a three- to six-months secret 
mission in South America—the young engi- 
neer sails for Havana. He is accompanied by 
Chuck Williams, a tough whom Hartley has 
employed to watch him—and, later, kill 
him. ... The two men reach Havana. They 
fly to Miami. There they are met by the sur- 
geon—Sherman Greer—who is to alter Doug- 
las’ face; and the three men motor to Hartley’s 








estate. ... While taking a brief stroll, Douglas 
encounters a girl: “Sunny” Ralston. She in- 
troduces herself, says she is Hartley’s girl 
friend. Then—‘T’ll be living in the room next 
to you for a few months. And whether you 
like it or not, you’ve got to pretend to be 
crazy about me.” 
III 


\ A | ITHIN one week after the opera- 
tion, Alan Douglas commenced 
to enjoy himself. The postopera- 

tive pain had given way to what could 
not be termed more than a slight dis- 
comfort, there had been no complica- 
tions, the trifling fever had vanished and 
he was not limited as to diet. 

True, his face was swathed in ban- 
dages and there were times when he 
became acutely aware of the things they 
had done to his nose and leg and fore- 























































Chuck's voice was dangeroy 
“Just a minute, sister. Wha jy; 
Sunny's eyes blazed hotly | 
“I'm in the mood to be a} 


head, but it wasn’t too un, 
relax in this luxurious roo 
out at the blue and white sur} 
waited on by so decorative 
as Sunny Ralston. 

The huge house was vi 
Dr. Greer was present, of 
Wayne Hamilton was very ¢ 
evidence. Occasionally the 
less and taciturn Chuck Wi 
into the room, remained for 
moments, and vanished agai 
as he had come. But Sunny 
yeoman work. 

For one thing, there were 
The official arrival of Lew 
scheduled for early in Jan 
Alan Douglas would comme 
forth to the world as ther 
been made over to resemble 
would be formally opened a 
meanwhile, the four person 
in the know—plus Alan hir 
prised the oddly assorte 
group. 

Theoretically, they share 
work: actually Sunny Ralst 
of whatever was done. W 
amazement of the men, s 
played considerable culin 
The meals which she prepe 
ple enough, but they were 
and her chronic good humo: 
keep the household fror 
soggy. 

Alan Douglas had lived 
life. He was neither too ¢ 
nor too innocent, but Su 
experience for him. He had 
of her type, but this was his 
with one .. . and he admitt@ 
that the experience was fe 
joyable. 

There was something es 
gan about the girl. Most off 
wore slacks and at othe Isirs 
walked about the sickroonin tam, 
suit and housecoat .. . the i zi 
ingly open. Under all ccc ition 
wore nothing more above t | 
a halter. 


Te quartet remained ome 
property. Excursions wi) ban 
them because the house /@' 
been officially opened, and « 
of their plan to attract atiition 
Alan should be in conditi!/te@ 
before the world as Lew » irtley 
Greer and Wayne Hamilt¢ spent 
less hours instructing hir an he 
act when he did comme! to 
late. Hamilton seemed ‘| hi 
greater faculty for making 
derstood. 

“It’s this way, Alan,” 
“Hartley is an unsociable erso 
even when you’ve said thay 
said half. I doubt if co ha 
really liked him. He knos ta 
appears to relish it. He basat® 
body. He’s rude to waiters Acti 
way will be your hardest 

Alan nodded: “It won’t 2 eas} 

“But you’ve got to do i Lew 
ley acting decently, or sh’ 
for the feelings of others ‘that 1 
would attract attention.” | 

‘‘How about here— side 
grounds?” 

“You can act pretty fs s 
please. But you must we thé 
ants. We’re going to hire 
from Miami. I suppose 1 
be moderately decent | thet 
though to make it look gov) yo¥ 
to fly off the handle once ii ‘while, 

“Tl try.” Alan hesitat a md 

(Continued on pa 5) 














{ 100-horsepower cat snakes a Douglas fir log through rough country 


i| 


lllion feet and more of 
will go into our war ef- 


iting it out of the North- 


inber country may be a 
lob, but our cat pilots 
lal to it. Come and see 


URE perched up there on the 
er seat of the big caterpillar 
ir alongside young Pat Kelly, 
better hold on with every- 
i've got because this is the 
tide of them all: You’re high 
Bacific slope of the Olympic 
"} western Washington State, 
fir and spruce and hemlock 
lost in solid walls of timber, 
ajantastic jumble of peaks and 
ni 












"s big Diesel roars, and Pat 
pO gear. The endless treads 
bad, the cleats grabbing at the 
mt floor, and away you go. The 
Mi} nose points for the morn- 
find the cat hoists herself up 
Yive per cent grade. There’s a 
i“) ahead, jammed between a fir 
')mlock. It’s too big to climb 
lowers the bulldozer ahead 
)yt and goes into low. The cat 
i? her innards, grunts once—and 

ews around. The fir goes one 
# hemlock another. Branches 
©wn on the steel shield above 
iir’s seat. Pat spins the cat on 





Pee 


her tail and slams her at the canyon- 
side. She crawls up it, muttering, you 
hanging on for dear life, praying she 
won’t tip over backward and land you 
two hundred feet down in the creek. 

The cat has a hundred horses inside 
her steel frame, and hitched to her rear 
is a steel arch twenty feet high, moving 
on two caterpillar treads. From the 
head of the arch, trail steel cables, run- 
ning to a winch on the cat itself. This 
rig—cat and arch—is the modern ver- 
sion of the old bull team that muscled 
timber out of the woods from Maine to 
Oregon in the days of Paul Bunyan and 
the Big Blue Ox. The Blue Ox was 
twenty-nine ax handles and a plug of 
chewin’ tobacco between the eyes—but 
Pat Kelly’s yellow cat can do things no 
bull team ever could. 

Halfway up the canyonside, Kelly 
shuts off one tread, spins the tractor 
around and starts backing her up—up 
—toward a huge Douglas fir log, eight 
feet through and forty feet long, caught 
in a tanglé of down timber and young 
stuff. The steel arch lurches and weaves 
upward until it is only a few feet from 
the log. Two jacks, tiny figures in the 
big timber, haul out the steel cable 
through a pulley at the top of the arch 
and fasten it to a choker cinched around 
one end of the log. A flip of the hand 
as a signal and Pat starts down the 
canyon, the log, almost as big as a box- 
car, ripping and lunging behind. And so 
down half a mile of rough hillside, bust- 
ing a way through, shoving trees and 
five-ton rocks aside, down to the log- 
ging railroad. 





as the war-accelerated Pacific slope lumbering industry goes into high 


Tank charges may look thrilling in 
the newsreels, but wilder driving than 
that is everyday stuff in the timber 
country of the Pacific Northwest. Up 
there in a tangled complex of moun- 
tains, canyons and rivers, from Idaho 
to the Pacific, five thousand cats are 
smashing through forests, sliding into 
ravines, climbing impossible grades 
through heavy brush to get out the logs 
needed by a nation at war. 

People think wars are 
steel and aluminum—but no war can 
be fought without wood. Our Navy is 
building more than three hundred and 
fifty wooden ships, just for a starter. 
From July, 1940, to January, 1943, more 
than eight billion feet of lumber will 
go into barracks and defense-industry 
housing, into bridges and shipways— 
and planes. It is probably a surprise to 
learn that spruce still is used in planes 
—but we’ll come to that in a minute 


fought with 


We Won't Run Out of Timber 
Next time you pass a hundred-foot 
tree, have a look at it. It takes a tree 
like that, producing fifteen hundred 
board feet of lumber, to house one sol- 


dier. That much wood costs about $75, 
and recently more than 350,000 car 
penters—and wood butchers—were 


manhandling lumber into cantonments 

About two billion feet of lumber i: 
coming Idaho and the 
slopes of Oregon and Washington, the 
last big stands of timber in America 
This timber—Douglas fir and hemlock 
and cedar and spruce 


out of coastal 


grows in some of 


the roughest and tougnest country any- 
where. Producing two billion feet sounds 
pretty forest-devastating—but an acre 
of rain forest on the North Pacific slope 
will grow a thousand feet of timber 
a year. Three million acres in a year 
will produce all the housing two million 
soldiers can use—and there are twenty- 
five million acres of Douglas fir alone 
still growing. The timber country, as a 
whole, still can grow wood faster than 
the war effort can use it. 

In the early days of logging, logs were 
snaked out of forests by bull teams 
plodding along laboriously built skid 
roads. The drivers were large, hairy 
men of immense powers of profanity, 
who fortified themselves against the 
rigors of woods life and the cussedness 
of bull teams by straining their whisky 
through fine-cut tobacco. They got about 
$40 a month and died either from being 
mashed under a wild log or cirrhosis of 
the liver, or both. 

Today the big cats smash their own 
roads as they go along, with a bulldozer 
They go places to get out logs where no 
bull team ever could The cat 
drivers are mostly quiet-spoken young 
sters; they get $9 for an eight-hour day 
and work five days a week. They drive 
their own cars; many of them are mar 
ried and raise vegetable and flower 
gardens—an idea that would fill an old 
time lumberjack with creeping horror 

There are about 10,000 cat pilots in 
the Northwest timber country. They 
don’t talk much, because in the woods 
the roar of the tractors drowns 

(Continued on page 30) 
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answer. The foreman stepped forward 
and handed a slip up to Byam. “We 
signed this verdict, all except one man. 
Guilty.” 

Sound started small, and rustled and 
murmured and swelled back through 
the crowd; and then men were crying out 
their private beliefs. Sanders wheeled 
swiftly and went up to the wagon. He 
lifted his hand, his voice resonant: “The 
trial has been fair, the judgment duly 
returned. I now move that the verdict 
of the jury be approved by the miners 
here assembled!” 

“Second!” yelled X. Biedler. 

Byam’s voice came in at once: “All in 
favor—!” 

A roar erupted through the pale dark. 
Sanders listened to its sustained rever- 
beration until he was sure of its mean- 
ing, and then waved his arm for silence. 
“I further move that George Ives be 
hanged!” 

A dozen men called, “Second!” Byam 
started to put the motion but his voice 
was drowned by the tumultuous shout- 
ing all around him. He nodded his head 
and he waited until the sound fell away. 
“I direct Adriel Davis and Bob Here- 
ford to make the arrangements. Court 
will stay in session until they report 
back.” 

Davis and Hereford shoved them- 
selves out through the edges of the 
crowd and disappeared. The steady, 
hollow tone of talk kept on, but here and 
there single voices began to cry: ““What’s 
the hurry! Give a man decent time—!” 

“Bring up Long John Franck! Hang 
him, too! He peached!” 

“Let’s hear from that jury! Let each 
one of ’em get up and vote out loud, so 
we can hear ’em!” 


HESE voices came from different 

parts of the crowd. The toughs had 
placed themselves this way, to bring 
fear to the men around them, to raise 
doubt, to harry and to change. Pierce 
curned to the crowd and Biedler and 
Williams were both alert. Pfouts and 
some of the rest of the trustworthies had 
moved in to the rope. This was the sec- 
ond tight moment, as they all realized. 
The crowd had made its decision, but 
it was a formless mass to be swayed 
either by terror or pity; and now the 
voices of the toughs grew greater and 
more arrogant and men hurled them- 
selves through the tight-packed ranks, 
colliding and cursing. Biedler nursed 
his shotgun and spoke to Pierce and 
Williams: “Watch for the tears! This 
time we will not be cheated.” 

Ives, who had sat like stone through 
the verdict and through the subsequent 
confusion, now mounted the wagon to 
face Sanders. The miners, arrested by 
this byplay, quit talking. Biedler sud- 
denly moved out of the open area and 
disappeared behind a small log house 
near by. 

“Colonel Sanders,” said Ives, formal 
and polite, “I should like to ask a favor, 
one gentleman to another. This is pretty 
rough on me. I will not ask for sympa- 
thy but I’ve got a mother and some sis- 
ters back East and Id like time to write 
them. I give you my word of honor to 
make no attempt to escape, in any way, 
if you'll put this business off until to- 
morrow.” 

Sanders showed feeling. He dropped 
his head, deeply thinking. There was 
scarcely a sound in the packed audience, 
for this was a strange and dangerous 
and dramatic moment and the crowd, 
sensing it, let him have his silence. He 
lifted his head to look at Ives. Against 
Ives he was a slighter and less-colorful 
man, educated and civilized and there- 
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fore at a handicap before the wild, half- 
sinister yet intensely attractive Ives. “I 
am not insensible to your position, Ives,” 
he said. “I—” 

Suddenly a voice said, “Wait,” and 
all eyes turned to find X. Biedler 
mounted on the roof of the near-by 
cabin. X. Biedler stood up on the roof 
peak, short and heavy in the shadows, 
the shotgun cradled. ‘Sanders,” he 
spoke in a voice that boomed up and 
down the Gulch, “ask Ives how much 
time he gave Tibault.” 

He had said the one right thing. That 
taunt, that practical and vengeful re- 
minder broke the tension. Somebody 
called, “Right!” 

Sanders was obviously relieved. “Get 
down and write your letter,” .he said. 
“You'll have time enough before the 
rope is rigged.” 

He stepped from the wagon. The de- 
fense attorney came at him, swearing. 
It’s an outrage to cut short a man’s most 
sacred moments—” 

Davis and Hereford pushed through 








The crowd now found voice again. 
The toughs, Pierce noticed, were mak- 
ing their last and desperate effort. He 
watched Gallegher push through the 
miners with his gun raised. Gallegher 
had lost his hat and he was cursing and 
shoving his elbows into men. All through 
the crowd other toughs kept shouting: 
“You can’t railroad a man like that! Let 
him go!”” “The man that kills Ives will 
never live out the night!” “Let him write 
to his mother!” “Shoot the fellow that 
touches the box! Pull down that rope 
somebody!” 


EREFORD wasstill undecided about 

the box and Byam had not spoken. 
There was this delay, with the cries of 
the toughs growing louder and louder. 
Ives stood on the small top of the box, 
holding himself rigid for fear of falling. 
Davis had taken the slack from the rope 
and had tied its free end to the cabin, its 
pressure holding Ives straight. He was 
marble pale and his eyes stared out be- 
fore him, wild and full open. He seemed 


"I had to install plumbing so I could get a ground for my radio” 


ROLAND COE 


the crowd, and Hereford called to Byam: 
“Can’t find a suitable place.” 

One of the miners near by called, 
“There’s a place good enough,” and 
pointed to a log house under construc- 
tion hard by the wagons. The walls 
were up but the roof not yet constructed. 
The miner pulled himself to the top of 
the wall, unseated a log and threw one 
end of it down inside the house. Other 
men now assisting, the log’s high end 
was placed over the rim of the house 
wall, making an out-thrown arm on the 
street. Somebody, long prepared for 
the hanging, brought up a rope and 
tossed it over the extended log. This 
same man laid nine turns around the 
standing end and formed the hang- 
man’s knot. 

“There’s your rope!” 


UDGE BYAM made a motion to Da- 

vis and Hereford. These two took Ives 
by the arms, moving him forward to the 
rope. It was X. Biedler, with the un- 
flagging memory of the earlier trial, who 
found a box for Ives to stand on. Adriel 
Davis tied Ives’ hands behind while 
Hereford slipped the noose around Ives’ 
neck. Both men helped him up to the 
box. Hereford suddenly turned to speak 
to Byam: “Who's going to knock the box 
from under him?” This particular duty, 
for some reason of his own, displeased 
him. 





to search the crowd for help, glancing 
from man to man; and in a moment he 
saw Pierce directly below him and the 
wildness turned to pure hate. “I wish 
to God,” he ground out, “I’d settled with 
you!” Then he lifted his voice so that 
everybody might hear him: “I am in- 
nocent!” 

Jim Williams, hard by Pierce, mut- 
tered, “That’s the road-agent pass- 
word!” 

The toughs were in full yell; and, 
gaining courage, they were pushing for- 
ward. Pierce swung on them, and so 
did Williams. This was the last mo- 
ment of danger, this was the final gam- 
ble. 

It was Sanders, watching from the 
background who, having sensed the 
turning of the tide before, now sensed it 
again. He said in his clear, cold voice, 
“Men—do your duty!” 

There was a stir in the front ranks 
and suddenly all the men stationed 
around the rope’s circle wheeled against 
the crowd and flung up their guns. This 
blue steel gleamed in the deepening 
night and iron clicked on iron, and these 
muzzles made a barrier against the 
crowd. Suddenly a pair of men rushed 
forward and knocked the box from un- 
der George Ives’ teetering feet. Pierce, 
his back turned to the outlaw, heard that 
strange, whining thump of the sudden- 
strained rope, and he heard Ives’ gasp. 


All at once every sound st} 
crowd and everybody ceas' aml 
Then Hereford said, “He's | 
back in the crowd a wom) 
piercing, blood-chilling sere 


The Gulch awoke Chris 
find two feet of snow on | 
The creek was frozen har: 
support a wagon; the shop 
half an inch of rippled ice 
the panes. Smoke rose gs 
chimney tops through a wi 
in this wintry atmosphere” 
ried far. Sunlight came d_ 
a crystal-wool fog, bringi ne 

These people were, fort 
two thousand miles or bett 
ily firesides. Yet this ve 
Day with its old memorie; 
strong and undying custom) 
shops put up pine greens ¢ 
and the Virginia House a 
word of mouth, a steak ar 
ner with sweet potatoes, s) 
toes, brandy pu & 
bonbons especially freight 
occasion,” at ten dollars tl 
ginning at noon the Vir 
room did a land-office bus 

a 

EN moved from cal 
exchanging the anc 
“Merry Christmas,” and r 
bound in the upper reaches 
tracked into town on snows 
a cabin-confined mono 
morning a town loafer was 
in the hay pile of Nolan’s s 
upon Nolan, who knew ab 
past, walked down W 
take up a collection for tl 
in the East and raised five 
lars before he had gotter 
the Senate. This day old 
absolved and old debts D 
nogs and Tom and Jerries 
or another; and as early 
the Gulch and lights gles 
doorway apertures and | 
tent walls, four heavy-cl 
moved from saloon to sa 
fiddlers and guitar play) 
Pantheon, singing carols.s 
day of sentiment and reg 
and strong recollections t 
body in the Gulch back th 

Pierce came into town 
stopped at Scoggins’. Fini 
Pierce made a search of f 
Ollie. When he reached 1 
ticed the chairs at Tem 
table had been reversec 
bough lay on the table. 
other dealer would sit i 
chair and the table wo ff 
use, but on this Christr! 
Temperton had his tr’ 
found no trace of Ollie!) 
Wallace Street he felt asi 
he ever had; he had no* 
this holiday. - ) 

He moved on to the © 
and ate his meal. A little 
came in with Diana and 
the far end of the room 
finished he rose and n 
them. Scoggins showed 
prise, and then the surf 
his smile lacked the old ¥) 
closeness; and once age 
the sensation of being ¢ 
said, “Merry Christmas. 

“Why,” said Scoggins 
you.” 

Diana looked up at F} 
dark, her eyes suddenly! 
had expected nothing els 
his memory this day was 
made him recall how d 
had been. He said grav’ 

















































Like the nation’s big bombers, 
Oldsmobile has true functional 
design. The power beneath 


49 the hood is reflected in its 
modern front-end silhouette 
W and smooth, flowing body 


contours. It’s styled to look 
young for many years to come. 


DEFENSE 
FIRST 
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ET TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


1LDSMOBITLE 


OFFERING HYDRA-MATIC-~ THE DRIVE THAT 
SAVES 10 TO 15% ON GAS / 


ENTIRELY aside from the satisfaction of driving without ever 
pushing a clutch pedal or shifting gears by hand, there are some very 
practical reasons for driving the Hydra-Matic way. Hydra-Matic 
° delivers 10 to 15 per cent more mileage per gallon of gas, according 
to actual tests. Because its fourth-gear direct drive slows down 
engine speeds, Hydra-Matic saves wear and tear on engine parts. 
Because it eliminates 419 clutch pushing and gear shifting motions 
per hour of city driving, Hydra-Matic saves your energy. Hydra- 
Matic is the world’s on/y completely automatic drive—and it’s avail- 


able only in Oldsmobile in the low-price field. Come, try it today! 
*Hydra-Matic Drive Optional at Extra Cost * * * * * * * 


ALWAYS COUNT ON OLDSMOBILE-iTS QUALITY-BUILT TO LAS! 


CANNONand SHELL 
Jort LSA. 


_ bee Building cars only in 

4\V ’ limited quantities, and 
only with facilities 

not now needed for defense, Olds- 
mobile’s primary consideration is the 
mass production of arms and ammu- 
nition for Uncle Sam. High-caliber 
shell for the field artillery and auto- 
matic cannon for fighting planes are 
now being produced—now being 
delivered! Meanwhile, Oldsmobile 
is making ready for the quantity 
production of cannon for tanks! 
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about Lily Beth. Leaves you a little 
Ih the usual ad lonesome, I’d imagine.” 
It’s the fellow-who-uses-the-product for “Yes,” she said, and continued to 
whom the heroine has it bad. watch him. Somewhere in her was a 


lasting judgment of him, like a scar 


But suppose burned in; and so she sat, still unmoved 
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v4 bh Both of two beaus —but hating him deeply. He said, 
ZZ, Use it “Merry Christmas again,” and moved to 
F A Then who’s it? the lobby. He stood in the lobby, light- 
































. Se ing up a cigar. He found his coat and 
a eps ei. sce wine Bail slid into it. He stood irresolute and tall 
And we'll tell you about Gr and bulky and taciturn as people stirred 
and Dan. steadily around him. From her place in 
the dining room Diana observed him, 

Each in turn would take her to the | noticing again how little he seemed to 
need anything from other people. He 
was alone and seemed to wish for no 
other thing. Yet she had her suspicion. 


2 


Strand, 
Then dancing to a juke box or sometimes 


= 


tip; a real, live band. He had gone out of his way to come to 
Z Both had fair jobs with fair salaries; this table and wish Scoggins and herself 


a Merry Christmas; and he had ex- 
pressed his regret to her concerning 
Lily Beth. He had understood her feel- 


Both consumed sufficient calories; 
And both wore Arrow Shirts and looked 


AW 


a. swell in them, _ | ings. Below the iron crust of this man, 
BUT — both lacked something to ring | as she had long known, was a capacity 
the bell in them. for understanding. He had always had 


it but had never permitted himself to 

show it. Hardness and distrust were his 

faith. And now, she told herself, he was 
reaping the barren crop: this day he was 
really lonely. 

Well, who should come into’s Grace’s 
life and say “Hozzit?” 

But a composite 

Of your favorite movie actors. 

He was wonderful, except his shirts 
which looked as though they had a 
going-over by a squad of tractors, 

And which started in life as 15’s and 
proceeded to diminish 

And whose collars looked what-the-cat- 
dragged-inish. 


SE was still watching him when Lil 
Shannon entered the lobby with a 
huge, tawny-bearded miner. Lil at once 
came over to Pierce and smiled and 
placed a hand on his arm. Diana mar- 
veled at the long, easy smile Pierce 
showed back. These two talked a mo- 
ment, the big miner forgotten by them. 
Lil laughed at Pierce and a rose color 
showed on her face and she was then an 
attractive woman, eager and anxious to 
please this one man alone. Pierce said 
something to her, and afterward Diana 
noticed the little answering shrug of re- 
gret from the dance-hall girl. The miner 
at last grew weary of his neglect and 
claimed Lil, who walked into the dining 
recom with him; but as Lil took her place 


AH 


\ 
y 


AN 


Grace took Good Old Dan or was it 


Good Old Bill aside at the table she lifted her head and 

“ And pried: smiled across the room at Pierce. None 

XS “Mmm, that’s a nice shirt. Tell me| Of this did Diana miss. She watched 

N ahoutate Pierce straighten himself and leave the 

ts Ty Neve. Ga D Bill hotel; afterward she turned her atten- 

N G7) B ple Mam ters hl Se seer roe (or Bill). | tion to Lil and gave the woman a long, 
\ Lf Wouldn’t be without it! close’study. 

iN tA, LG Z Arrows have the finest collars extant. “Here’s your steak, Diana,” said 

GY Z Shrink? Why, Arrows can’t— Scoggins. 


\" 
WN 
\\ 
\ 
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3 1 She put Pierce out of her mind; she 
Not even one Pe cena s ,_ | closed a door on him, but when she did 
And as for shirts that haven’t Arrow’s | .4 she was smaller than she had been, 

Figure-Fit, I definitely resentum!” for it was not only Pierce she put be- 
yond the wall but a part of her life which 
had once been so eager and so gay. 

Scoggins said again gently, “Better 
eat, Diana.” 

She settled to her meal. “Christmas 
is a time for memories, isn’t it?” 

“Sure. Nice things ahead—and mis- 
takes behind.” 

She cast a swift glance at him. “Now 
and then you strike deep, Ben.” 

“Don’t think too long of what’s be- 
hind. Tomorrow’s the way to look.” 

“You can’t cross out the past. Who 
would really want to do it, anyway? 
All the nice things and bitter things are 
mixed together in the past. The times 
we cried and the times we laughed go to- 
gether. To look ahead is to be young, 
and that is right for us. But it is the 
things we did yesterday, or didn’t do, 
which make us wise.” 

They talked idly through the meal; 
and afterward left the hotel, walking 
along through Wallace Street. Some- 
where past the bakery Diana caught 
Scoggins’ arm and drew him against a 
A R R O W S. Hs TR i i house wall. “Wait,” she said, and looked 

at something diagonally across the 


street. When he stared that way he saw 


w 
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Grace thereupon coaxed and wheedled, 

Cajoled and needled 

The new glamor boy into getting Arrow 
Shirts forthwith— 

Which he did and they made him look so 
good that he’s the one Grace eloped 
and honeymooned in Banff or some- 


place else up North with. 


P.S. When they got back they bought 
some U.S. Defense Bonds and Stamps! 


See: ARROW HITT « ARROW DART ¢ ARROW DALE a apat, heavy- baste og 
standing in the shadows beyond the 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N.Y. Pantheon. “Sitgreaves,” she murmured. 
; “What about him?” 
4 new shirt free if one shrinks out of fit! She shook her head. “This is some- 
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thing that happened before I 
Ben.” | 
She hadn’t meant to close f| py 
nevertheless she had lifted |enuf’ 
part of her life. He was ov ida! 
part, well knowing that » 9° 
thoughts were all of Pierce, thue 
membering him with hatre | 
some kind of love, or perh; ga 
tied by some obligation of o} ‘gym 
ionship. He didn’t know, and \y 
to know; and he felt his kee, 
Sitgreaves was watching nal 
on Van Buren Street. Dia 
right, Ben,” and walked tc wag: 
Buren Street rapidly. There gs y8 
ing to be seen either way :| Dm 
after scanning the street ca: | 
anxiously, shrugged her she | 


crossed with Scoggins to ¢ al’ 
Scoggins followed in and w edu’ 
she had lighted a lamp. > 


“A little lonesome without 
he said. 

He was sorry he had said 
taken the parting hard and || 
served that she could easily ¢| 
he said, “things like that hay) 

“I remember you warnec; 
You told me not to love her; 

“Maybe you’d better put 
on something else.” 

“You can’t just trade — 
around.” 

“Why, I suppose that’s : 
swered. She wasn’t a won 
render things at the drop o} 
never would quit loving Lil 
the rest of that thought m 
him: Nor would she ever 
Pierce, if she had ever love 
didn’t know about that, and 
alized he had to know; and s| 
no other way of going about 
Gropped his question flatly é 

“How about me, Diana?’ { 

She lifted her eyes to hi ii 
pressive eyes of an express) 
She could knock a man dow 
eyes, as she had done wittt 
she could be tender and/ 
seemed to feel that way © 
Scoggins a sudden thrust oj 

“You’ve been quite a w 
to that, Ben.” 

“Didn’t want to rush in 
man’s ground. I wasn’t cert: 
I’m still not. But if it mean h 
friendship between me andi 
how it will have to be. Ic/ 
I'll ask for myself.” 

“I remember how you c_ 
the boat at Celilo. You didn 
just argued the purser dow 
what you're after withou 
fuss.” 

“T can fight, too, if I have 
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HE still watched him, bu)’ 
he no longer had her ful) 
She had an expression whi! 
other thoughts, she looked) 
saw other faces. It made tf’ 
his gentle stubbornness, “| 
about me?” 
Her voice ran along wist» 
ran away from safety and co: 
I’d never go back to those’ 
feel ashamed of myself nc} 
He said in a _ tremendt) 
voice, “Is that all I mean?” | 
She answered him with é) 
ness: “I don’t think so. Ye" 
“Diana,” he said, and p | 
loyalty to Jeff Pierce wit’ 
stinging effort, “you'll get 1) 
from Pierce.” | 
“Why did you say that? | 
have said it of you.” i 
“IT fought .for that miay/pmee 
fight for him again. But Mi 
too well. Things have go} 
way. He’ll break anything t 
him—even a woman. Th 
tell you, regardless of what | 
about me.” _ 
She asked a question w 25 
My 
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d. But I am your friend 


ae “he has no close 
low he knows what it is 
ne. That had to come to 


that way. There’s 


eling it. He didn’t be- 
as he never knew any- 
dn’t matter. It couldn’t 
ve found out there was 
and now it hurts.” 

learn about something 


he said, and turned her 
wat he saw shocked him. 
was close to being cruel 
eld that stirring anger 
sed only once before. 
knows how different his 
Yow,” and her voice fell 
eight on Ben Scoggins, 
ad gotten away from 
he had her interest. He 
The bitter and pas- 
s between these two peo- 
e knew nothing definite 
ped every other thing. 
have been more com- 
Diana’s mind had Jeff 
n the room before her. 
oggins a certain amount 
certain amount of jeal- 
him stiffly say, “I 
ne with your quarrel.” 
d on his arm. “It is a 
ent than you think, Ben. 
never be nearer to each 
e now.” 
ot,” he said. “You ain’t 
people.” 
mg. We're exactly the 
eople. It is all or noth- 
f us.” She saw that, keen 
mad, he could not follow 
and so she added, “I 
lest with you, Ben. I don’t 
eel about you. Let’s not 
for a while.” ; 
rood night,” and left the 
wes, he noticed, had 
id stood in another shad- 
Wallace Street; he gave 
r though his mind being 
girl. She was full of un- 
fadictions, possessing all 
s and kindness a woman 
et how swift her anger had 
Tesonant her voice had 
mention of Pierce. She 
by a deeply passionate 
jould never grow less until 
ished Scoggins, being a 
erate man with his own 
yomanhood, looked upon 
revelation of Diana 
fe with an increasing 
3. The fire he had seen 
mfortable. 


Merce moved around the 
heartedly planning an ad- 
mmod ate his horse which 
sping in town. There was 
do, the ground being too 
| for mining; and idleness 
ored him. Later in the 
d upgulch to borrow a pair 
. returned to his cabin and 
ll pack of grub, and 
tuck into the hills with his 
int of town was on him, as 
€ Noon had prophesied it 
nd the staleness and the in- 
stlessness of a cabin-bound 
upon him. That night, high 
_ Tobacco Roots he made 
latched the distant lights of 
and felt grateful for the re- 

emed to come to him. The 
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physical weariness of the climb into the | 
hills dulled the steady irritation he had 
been feeling, it diminished the thoughts | 
that circled endlessly through his head. 
Half asleep and half awake before his | 
fire, he had his old feeling of cleansed | 
and simplified aloneness; crouched in| 
his blankets and attentive to all the | 
small sounds in the starkly bitter night, | 
he reached out and caught at the edges | 
of his old content. A frozen moon stood 
in the sky, and the tree shadows lay 
black against the surrounding snow; 
once four elk passed him in file. It was 
always better to be this way, braced | 
against the natural world and listening | 
to it, than to be any other way. And yet | 
even then, grasping for that simplicity | 
of his earlier years, and feeling its re- | 
lief, he knew it was not enough. Once | 
it had been; but now it was not. 


oe THAT same night Sanders and Jim 
Williams and Lott and Pfouts and | 
eight or nine other men met in Fox’s | 
house in Virginia City and signed the 
vigilante oath. Pfouts was to be presi- 
dent, Lott the treasurer, Sanders the 
counsel, Jim Williams the executive of- 
ficer. There were to be companies, with 
a captain for each company. Each com- 
pany, out on the trail, had complete 
judgment and authority to pass sen- 
tence. The only sentence was to be 
death, although it was within their power | 
to banish a man if they saw fit. Upon 
them all was pressed the inviolable oath 
of secrecy. 

Sanders stressed that: “We are work- 
ing largely in the dark. We know, or 
suspect certain of the Innocents. Others 
we do not know. They are all around us 
and they will be watching. Anything we 
let drop will be picked up, either result- 
ing in their escape or in our own assassi- 
nation. The hanging of Ives has not 
seemed to impress them much. Galle- 
gher and Tanner and Marshland are) 
talking big.” 

“There must be no delay,” said Lott. 
“Speed is the essence of this thing.” 

Jim Williams had an answer for that: 
“Tves was not alone in the Tibault mat- 
ter. Long John Franck mentioned Alec 
Carter. We'll find him and put him to 
question.” 

“Include Dutch John Wagner and) 
Steve Marshland, Jim. They were in- 
volved in the last robbery on Moody’s | 
pack train. Some of the boys recognized 
them.” 

“‘Marshland’s left town, so’s Carter,” 
said Williams. “I hear they went over 
to Deer Lodge Valley. Ill get a group 
and go after them.” 

It was nearing New Year’s and Wil- 
liams delayed until after the first, 
meanwhile building up the vigilante 
organization with members from Ne- 
vada City and the other Gulch settle- 
ments. When he was ready to leave for 
his scout he sent word up to Pierce's | 
cabin but found Pierce still gone; and 
so the group consisting of about twenty 
men moved down the Gulch, passed 
Daly’s, crossed the Beaverhead and 
moved through the McCarty Mountains. 
Coming down the Deer Lodge Valley | 
they met Red Yeager riding in the oppo- | 
site direction. Red was known by most | 
of them as a man of various occupations, | 
and was liked by the Gulch. 

“Seen Alec Carter?” questioned Wil- 
liams. 
“Whole gang up at Deer Lodge on a | 
New Year’s drunk,” said Yeager, anx- | 
ious to please. “Billy Bunton’s there, | 
too, and Whisky Bill Graves.” He trav- | 
eled on, throwing casual advice to other 
men in the column. ‘ 

“Seems like we'll bag our game,’ 
said Jim Williams. But when at dusk 
two days later the group come into Reil- 
ly’s ranch at Cottonwood they found 
their game gone. Reilly said: “Red 
Yeager came in here on the gallop with 
a letter warning the crowd to get out of | 
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sight. Bill Bunton threw that letter 
somewhere around here.” Reilly moved 
around the ranch house and finally dis- 
covered the note under a corner chair. 
He brought it back. When Williams saw 
it he said: ‘““That’s George Brown's writ- 
ing—George Brown who tends bar for 
Dempsey.” 

“Bunton said it was from Brown,” 
agreed Reilly. 

“Yeager,” said Biedler, “was return- 
ing from that chore when he passed us.” 

The group fought its way back 
through a bitter three-day blizzard. At 
the Beaverhead ranch they heard that 
Yeager was twenty miles farther up the 
river at a cabin. Williams set out with 
five men, raced on through the snow and 
caught Yeager in the act of rolling his 
blanket roll for further travel. When he 
saw Williams’ gun leveled on him he 
shook his head and all the spirit went 
out of him. Stripped of his gun he re- 
turned with Williams to the main crowd 
at the Beaverhead. Williams said, 
“We'll pick up Brown at Dempsey’s,” 
and put his group immediately into mo- 
tion. Frostbitten, hungry and red-eyed 
for want of sleep the posse came into 
Dempsey’s and nailed Brown. 


BLoeN was a man without sand. 
When Williams passed him the letter 
he showed the group one pale, agonized 
expression and bowed his head. “Yes,” 
he said, “I wrote it.” 

Williams turned to Biedler: “Few of 
you fellows take Brown over in that cor- 
ner and question him. Red, you come 
with us.” He took Yeager into another 
room of Dempsey’s house, the rest of the 
posse following. “Red,” he said, “you 
carried the letter that warned Alec 
Carter. That puts you in it. You know 
what we are, don’t you?” 

“I’ve heard,” said Yeager calmly. He 
stared at the floor, dismally contemplat- 
ing his past and his future. “I had an 
idea of leavin’ the Gulch a week ago. 
Wish to God I had. I’m done for and I 
know it.” He hit one hand against the 
other, crying out: “Bill Bunton got me 
into this! I wish he was dead!” 

“May get your wish,” said Williams 
tersely, and moved back into the main 
room. He left Brown and Yeager under 
guard, calling the rest of the party out- 
side. They stood around in the crackling 
cold, comparing the stories of Yeager 


speech, and signals must be used. And 
yelling at a tractor as an old-time bull 
skinner yelled at his team gets you no- 
where. The cat drivers come down to 
the lumber towns and grin at the movies 
of tanks rolling sedately along. That’s 
one thing—and piloting a tractor down 
one side of a two-hundred-foot canyon 
and up the other while trailing a ten- 
ton log behind is something else again. 
Let the thing get away and the works 
will land up in the creek far below, $10,- 
000 worth of machinery and matchwood 
—and a dead man. 

At that, they’d probably salvage the 
tractor. Cats are about the toughest 
machines made—they have to be to 
stand the beating they must take. Even 
so, prudent logging concerns set aside 
$15 a day for maintenance and repairs 
on each tractor. 

Getting out America’s lumber isn’t ex- 
actly the safest job on earth, because in 
summer the woods are tinder-dry. 
Lightning or a flipped cigarette can start 
the flames crowning over a thousand 
acres, and smoke and ashes flying a 
hundred miles. Many forest areas are 
closed to travel altogether in the fire 
season; almost everywhere in timber 
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and Brown, until Williams said, “That’s 
the case. Vote your convictions just as 
you see them. All for hanging step this 
way. All against, step the other way.” 

There was no dissent. The entire 
party moved over to the hanging side. 

“So be it,” said Williams. But he con- 
sidered his new duties with some grav- 
ity and at last came to a decision: “I'd 
rather know what Sanders and Pfouts 
think of this. We’ll move on to Laurin’s 
ranch for the night. I’ll stay there with 
six or seven men. The rest of you go 
on home. One of you see Sanders and 
Pfouts and bring back what they say.” 

They put up at Laurin’s. The next 
morning before daybreak, Neil Howie 
returned from Virginia City and aroused 
Williams from a sound sleep. “They say 
you're on the right track. Go ahead.” 

Williams woke the rest of the party. 








Yeager and Brown stood backed against 
Laurin’s fireplace, both men drawn and 
silent. “Guess you know what’s com- 
in’,” said Williams. “I’m sorry for it. 
Some of you boys go out and fix the 
ropes to those cottonwoods.” 

Brown suddenly dropped to his knees 
and began to cry: “Just give me a 
chance to get out that door! Let me get 
on a horse! You'll never see me in this 
country—!” 

Yeager reached over and kicked his 
partner in the ribs. “Buck up!” He 
dropped his head and went through his 
terrible thoughts and when he looked 
up he spoke Bill Bunton’s name again: 
“If you never do anything else, get him. 
He’s not the only one, but get him.” 

“Who’re the others, Red?” asked Wil- 
liams. “It won’t help you any but it 
would be doing the Gulch a favor. It 


“Well, sir, after I stole the money I deposited if right 
here in this bank. I have great faith in this bank, sir” 


A. JOHN KAUNUS 





Tanks in the Timber 


Continued from page 25 


country it’s a serious offenSe to smoke 
anywhere but in a car or house. Forests 
get so dry in summer they will explode 
from a spark, and working in them is like 
working in a powder mill. Most of the 
logging is done on a hoot-owl shift, from 
4 A.M. to 1 P.M., when the humidity is 
greatest and high fogs drifting in from 
the Pacific dampen down things a trifle. 


That’s What Trees Are For 


But about that spruce for planes: The 
British still use quite a lot of it—and 
would use more if they could get it. 
Western timbermen are quite willing to 
get it out, but most of the good spruce 
is locked up in federal lands, controlled 
by the Department of the Interior’s Mr. 
Ickes. 

Some of these lands are in the 
Northwest; some, in Alaska. Lumber- 
men say that thousands of spruce trees 
are ripe and more thousands are over- 
ripe and rotting as they stand. The 
overripe ones are useless, and the ripe 
ones will be in a few years. 

The war effort will undoubtedly get 
something done about this. It is just as 
uneconomic to let ripe trees stand as it 


would be to let ripe grain go uncut. A 
forest has to be tended and cropped just 
like a potato patch or an orchard. In 
good Douglas fir country an acre will 
grow enough wood in a year to house 
thirty-five soldiers or build four small 
homes. 

The Army is getting some of the tim- 
ber country’s cat drivers—and some of 
the mild crabbing you hear about Army 
food comes from ex-lumberjacks in 
khaki, to whom military fodder looks 
pretty puny. There is no feeding on 
earth like that in a logging camp, where 
five kinds of cake and three varieties of 
pie are standard equipment as some- 
thing to go along with four kinds of 
fruit as a light dessert. Jacks used to 
eat silently because talk interfered with 
stevedoring operations, but nowadays 
there’s chatter at meal times. The lum- 
ber boys sit six at a big table, which 
even then isn’t big enough to hold all 
the food and has a center shelf at eye 
level to hold the overflow. Jacks and 
cat drivers are very jealous of their food 
rights. While one man remains at a 
table, every dish is kept full to over- 
flowing. 

There is a story about five old jacks 


would be on the credit 
book.” 
Yeager, as steady as any of 
shrugged his shoulders. “T | 
a little credit where I’m goin 
he looked at Williams in 
dropped his first name into th 
silence—“the leader is He 
mer.” d 
“Don’t start lying, Red 
Biedler. 
“IT know what I’m talki ng 
pulled the wool over everyl 
but he’s the reddest dog in t] 
came into this country with h; 
killings on his hands. He m: 
woman and he fooled Sand 
the respectable ones. Bi 
left him, didn’t she? He’s 
He organized this whole thi 
Williams slowly shook hi 
ing nothing. The rest of the 
in complete stillness. “We 
Yeager, “here they are. Yi 
’em down. There ain’t a mi 
a clean spot in his soul, 
know.” ng 
















































ILLIAMS found a pene 
maged up a piece of pape 
the names as Red Yeager it 
one by one. Plummer and! 
Ives. Ives had been second i 
as smart as Plummer and a 
Skinner and Steve Marshl 
John Wagner, Alec Carter 
Bill Graves. Stinson and Gz 
Ned Ray, all deputies. Ge 
and Johnny Cooper and Mes 
Bob Zachary. Boone Helm. 
ons. Clubfoot George 
“Him!” said John Fethers 
prise. 
“Him,” said Yeager. 
Rube Ketchum, who’s dead, 
Lowry, Billy Page, Doc BH 
Romaine, Billy Terwillig 
The country’s shot with ) 
there’s_another fellow nob« 


Li 


much, but he was in on the 


t 


up when Hilton was killed. ” 
Rounds.” b } 
Williams looked at his h 
all, Red?” 4 
“There it is,” said Yeager 
good turn, didn’t I?” 7 
“All right,” said William 
this done.” e 
(To be concluded 


whose table each morning 
with four kinds of breakfas’ 
jacks ate only cornmeal n 
and milk—just as a fowa 
steaks and oddments—anw2 
tiring of setting out the boxe 
morning, omitted it one da 
threatened to strike. Takia 
breakfast food, they point: 
that would be the entering v 
day, something else— 
maybe—would disappear. 
until a man’s choice of vitt” 
whittled down to ham, | 
steaks, pork chops, sau’ 
cakes, honey, maple syrup 
cuits, cookies, pie, milk, tea’ 
ter and toothpicks—a m' 
indeed. So the four kinds) 
food came back and the jz 
getting out the logs.... | 

Young Pat Kelly spins © 
dime and starts up the cany! 
another log. Up and down 
tains and through the tan * 
over a thousand miles, 
other men are shoving th 76” 
tanks up hair-raising slope ! 
them down the steep pitche se™ 
the logs that will help to wi he ¥ 
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HORN...OR WHISTLE? 


i, OR STEAM... which type of locomotive power is better? In wartime the answer is all 
‘ obvious. On certain hauls, the Diesel-Liner delivers the right type of power. On other 
: € Steam-Liner is better and more economical. We can give the railroads exactly what 

in their all-out wartime effort because we build both. We build these locomotives 


years of engineering experience. And nobody can build them any better. 


| AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


TANKS, GUN CARRIAGES, TURRET PARTS, MARINE DIESELS 
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OFF FOR A SPIN went Patsy and 
Pete. And all went well till he lit his 
pipe. As the going got tougher, each 
puff got hotter and heavier. Poor 
Patsy got dizzier and dizzier. 


BACK TO LIFE comes Patsy. She 
smiles as Pete gets told to clean his 
pipe and smoke a mild tobacco like 
Sir Walter Raleigh. Fragrant. Tasty 


Popular with men and women: 


KEEP OUT OF THE } 
DOG HOUSE 
WITH SIR WALTER 


. ae 
hw! 


Cellophane tape 
around lid seals 
flavor in, brings 
you tobacco 100% 
factory-fresh! 


Tune tv... UNCLE WALTER’S DOG HOUSE 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT *% NBC *% PRIZES FOR YOUR “DOG HOUSE” EXPERIENCE 


A BICYCLE BUILT =OR “PHEW” 


—but Pete’s out of the dog house now! 


a) 











\S 


OUT LIKE A LIGHT! Just imagine 
Pete’s surprise when he looked back 
and saw his sweetie sprawled there 
in the road. A nearby farmer came 
a-running—an angel in disguise! 


AG. 


AWAY WITH A HUG went Patsy and 
Pete—headed for the nearest store 
that sells this mild, mellow blend 
of choicest burleys. Why don’t you 
pedal over, too, and get Sir Walter? 


















Isle of June 


Continued from page 19 


They were youngsters I had lived 
with and grown up with and played ten- 
nis with; and some I had taught to swim 
when they were ten or twelve. And now 
they were off to fly Hurricanes and Wel- 
lingtons. At the airport they had shaken 
my hand, and said, “Thanks,” in a sort 
of tight, grateful way. And I had walked 
away as soon as the Clipper left, feeling 
tired and feeling suddenly that if 
twenty-seven were too old for the Royal 
Air Force, then it must be twenty-seven 
that was making me feel so old, so on 
the verge of senescence that, in the palm 
trees back of the cabin, I had almost 
cried. 

Leroy said, “Well, boss, I guess the 
ship won’t get much use now. Guess we 
can dismantle her now, hey, boss?” 

“Get it ready to go up,” I said. 

The training ship was riding where I’d 
left it, on a last flight with Dick Ordway, 
who had wanted to practice chandelles. 

“Going up!” said Leroy. “Boss, that 
ship’s been flying five hundred hours 
without a checkup. It ain’t safe. You 
know it.” 

“T don’t care,” I said. “Fill it up.” 

“Okay, boss,” said Leroy. “It ain’t 
safe.” 

But that was the merit of it. It wasn’t 
safe. I was so sick of being safe—safe 
in a well-conditioned training ship— 
safe on a tropical island in a warm, soft 
climate—with snug investments there 
in property and money. There was re- 
lief in taking off and knowing that at 
last there was uncertainty, and only my- 
self to worry about it. After this flight 
we’d dismantle her. She needed it. 


WHEN I had first seen Joan, she 
had been lying on a tiny offshore 
island, with her bathing suit thrown 
carelessly beside her . . . her body out- 
lined by the dark volcanic rock. Like 
a picture from a Norse myth, framed 
in a moving lace of surf. I caught my 


" breath and throttled back the motor, 


gliding toward where she lay tanned and 
svelte and exquisite. She didn’t move, 
and I realized that the pounding of the 
surf was muffling the noise of the pro- 
peller. Until I was above her ... till the 
shadow of the wing passed over her—an 
enigmatic cloud—and Joan turned sud- 
























































denly and looked up, startle 
to wave but didn’t. I wante , 
she was lovely but I couldr . 
to fall in love with her fo 
guess I did. iy 

It made disappointment © 
tion and war seem very fe 
put a certain loveliness on i 
for. And it made me want* 
put on a clean shirt when I | 
for her that evening. j 

“How did you know whe 
Joan asked me later. . 3 


BY there were only a w 
open. It was early in ] ua 
the Nassau season would!) 
twelve days—not till Cale; 
Everything was waiting up| | 
I later thought sarcasticall 
“But how did you know ‘ r 
for?” asked Joan. a, 
It was a leading question 
close enough to see the | 
eyes? She wanted to kno) 
couldn’t really tell her. I 
sure I’d know her when I | 
however she was dressed. 
She would be young and 
membered (as I went from 
bar to café). And she’d he 
I decided. No man would 
on a rock halfway from F 
tinique—alone. And she °| 
ably wear white. Or maybe, 
to contrast with the aub 
golden tan. | 
Till suddenly, in the ram 
of the British Colonial, I s: 
ing on the sea wall. ! : 
“Hello,” I said, talking ' 
didn’t mean to sneak upy 
afternoon. I didn’t really 
got there—and I guess the 
out my engine.” 
She turned her head, an 
blown hair from her small 
Her eyes were frank and 1) 
a quiet way that matched |) 
“Tt made me feel silly o 
said. 
“No. There ought alway) 
maid on that rock.” 
“Well, let’s forget it,” | 
suppose it’s foolish to 
haven’t met.” 
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have now. My 
ce, , and I live here.” 


ast four years... 
E55 
» toward the center of 
ere an orchestra was 
‘and shadowy figures 
e palms. She told me 
t she was from Bal- 
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HOW | RETIRED ON A 
LIFE INCOME OF 


“How what?” 

“How to fly.” 

“Well,” I said, “it’s tougher than it 
looks. There’s no use starting it unless 
you’re willing to keep at it.” 

“I don’t start things and not go 
through with them,” said Joan. 

“All right,” I said. “Come down to 
the airport at ten tomorrow.” 


—— was good, that girl. She flew a 

plane the way she did everything, 
with courage and with quick perception; 
and the first time that I put her through 
a spin, she never closed her eyes or lost 
her nerve. A few days later she was do- 
ing spins herself, and coming out of 


them with a triumphant laughter on her ! 


lips. 

She put in two hours a day—in half- 
hour stretches—which was as good as 
any of the kids had done before her. 
And she took it seriously, even to the 
point of going to bed early; with tomato 
juice at night instead of cocktails. Until 
one morning I stepped out of the plane 
onto the float, and told her: 

“Okay, kid, you’re on your own.” 

She opened the throttle with a quick, 
brave smile of thanks—and in a minute 
she was in the air, a silver flash against 
the sky. I had soloed dozens of kids, and 
every time with a funny feeling of grati- 
tude. But with Joan I thought sud- 
denly: 

“T love that girl. If anything should 
happen to her .. .” 

And then she was gliding toward the 
float. Her pontoons flecked the water, 
and she taxied up beside me... . 

That night we celebrated. I reserved a 
table for two at the Bahamian Club, and 
Joan and I sat beside a latticed window 
that looked out on the red and white 
lights of the harbor, and the silver mar- 
gins of the surf. 

It was, I knew, our last night together. 
Caleb was arriving the next morning— 
and while it was silly, I guess, at such a 
time, to tell Joan that I loved her, I 
couldn’t help it. We were leaning on 
the sea wall, where we’d first met, listen- 
ing to music that the wind blew toward 
us from the hotel, and I said: 

“There’s an island on the other side 
of Sandy Cay—with palm trees growing 
from the bank and a small grove of 


casuarinas. The soil is almost good 
enough to grow things...” 
“Yes...” said Joan. 


“When I was a kid we used to sail out 
there and picnic. I liked it so much that 
Dad bought it; and he used to say that 
I could live there after I got married. 
When he died, I used to go out there 
alone and rake up seaweed and keep 
the beach clear. It was the only place 
among the islands I could think of as 
home.” 

“It’s yours now?” Joan asked. 

“Yes, it’s mine now. But I don’t go 
out there often any more. Joan... 
look...” And then I told her. As she 
listened, she looked down into her open 
hands, her small mouth puckered like 
a child’s. “Why did you wait till now 
to tell me this?” she said, with tears 
that suddenly turned to anger. Till she 
had left me—standing alone, and hear- 
ing her small, determined footsteps fad- 
ing out among the palms. 


ENSIBLY, I should never have seen 

Joan again after the fight in which 
I’d made her slap me. But we had 
agreed at the start to keep on with the 
flying lessons, and that part of it was 
right. And while I didn’t want to be 
there when she greeted Caleb, I had 
promised long before to help him 
through the customs at the airport. 

When I got there, Joan was waiting, 
cool and fresh, in a broad white picture 
hat that made her face seem small and 
young and piquant. For a minute I had 
an overwhelming sense of what I was 
about to lose. And then the Clipper 
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To men of 40 who want to 
retire in 15 years 


i Spake: years ago I made a discov- 
ery that changed my life. I believe 
it will interest you. 

“At that time, I was worried about my- 
self and my future. I seemed to be living 
in a circle. I used to dream of being able 
to relax and enjoy life, without money 
worries. I longed for security. 

“But dreams like that seemed hope- 
less. I wasn’t rich. I probably never 
would be. Like millions of others, I 
would simply live and work and die— 
spend a lifetime making ends meet. 


“But that was 15 years ago. Now I 
have retired on a life income. I have no 
business worries—my security is guaran- 
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month the postman hands me a check for 
$150 and I know that I will receive an- 
other $150 every month as long as I live. 
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ily in case I did not live until then. It 
even included a disability income for me 
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of 55, I have the things I want—life-long 
security and freedom to do as I please. 
I can laugh at the worries that used to 
haunt me. With an income of $150 guar- 
anteed me for life, I can be sure of com- 
fort and happiness in ° 
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This story is typi- 
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came to rest beside the float, and Caleb 
Jaeckle stepped out, handsome in a 
portly, self-assured way—linen suit, tan 
shoes, and Groton tie. As he kissed 
Joan, I heard her say: 

“Darling, they call this the Isle of 
June. We could be married here.” 

And Caleb said, “Listen, honey, guess 
who was on that plane! Herbert Ayres 
of International Pictures. There’s a 
chance of getting that account for the 
bank. We’ve got to be nice to him.” 

Joan turned to me. “This is Mr. Mor- 
ley,” she said. “He came to help you 
through the customs.” 

“Well!” Jaeckle said to me indig- 
nantly. “You know what they did to 
my friend, Mr. Ayres?” 

“No, what?” 

“They took his camera! He was count- 
ing on some movies from the air.” 

“It’s a wartime precaution,” I said. 
“They don’t want pictures taken of the 
coast line.” 

“But look here . . .” 

“He'll get his camera back as he goes 
through the customs. If you want, I'll 
get it for him.” 

“Yes, you’d better,” Caleb said. 

I went and got the camera from the 
Clipper steward. 

“There,” I said. “But tell your friend 
they’re pretty touchy about taking pic- 
tures from the air, or on the water.” 

Caleb snorted. 

“Steve’s teaching me to fly,” said Joan. 

“Who’s Steve?” 

“This is Steve,” I said. 

“Oh,” said Jaeckle. “Do you think 
it’s safe?” 

“You generally only crack up once,” 
I said. 

“Well, I don’t think it’s safe,” said 
Jaeckle. “Besides, we'll have plenty to 
do with entertaining Mr. Ayres.” 


ye it seemed they did have, be- 
cause I saw them at the Prince 
George bar that evening, getting an 
early start on champagne cocktails. The 
next morning Joan showed up for her 
lesson, pale and red-eyed. 

“T feel awful,” she said. 

“What’s the idea of all the liquor?” 

“Caleb thinks it’s antisocial not to 
drink.” 

“No flying then,” I said. She had been 
doing well till then; I felt discouraged. 
And Joan looked suddenly so wretched, 
that I asked her: “What time do you 
have to be back?” 

‘“Noonish, I guess,” said Joan miser- 
ably. “Caleb’s sleeping late.” 

“Okay, let’s have a swim then. You’ll 
feel better.” 

We took one of the small launches 
from the Prince George wharf to Para- 
dise Beach, and walked up the path be- 
tween the casuarinas and palmettos and 
extravagant hibiscus. The earth smelled 
fresh and sweet, and tinctured with the 
delicate light flavor of the morning sun. 
The ground was springy beneath our 
feet; and past the wooden beach ver- 
anda, white waves stretched and lim- 
bered up their muscles for the day’s 
advance upon the shore. 

At the bar, we got our lunch packed 
up in napkins—tomato sandwiches and 
orange soda . . . and walked back of the 
casino to the cliffs, and then across the 
cliffs to what had been our private beach, 
stretched white and lonely and caressed 
by waves. Joan skipped ahead, pur- 
suing the awakened crabs that darted 
toward the sea for safety. 

Opposite the island where Id first seen 
Joan, we put the bottles in the wet sand, 
and Joan said, “Steve, if you looked 
away, and then you saw an empty bath- 
ing suit, and saw me in the water, it 
would be ali right.” 

And I said “Sure,” and looked away, 
until I turned to see her brown arms 
moving fleetly through the water, with 
an ache that was like the memory of 
something loved and lost, like spring- 
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time, and the kind of music that sends 
thrills along your spine. And then I 
looked up and saw Caleb Jaeckle twenty 
feet away, his white shoes squishing on 
the sand. 

“So,” he said, 
flying.” 

“Joan didn’t feel well,” I said. 
had a hang-over.”’ 

“J didn’t know she drank so much last 
night,”’ said Caleb. 

“You were with her.” 


“T thought you were 


“She 


es hostile look he gave me changed 
abruptly as he saw the empty bathing 
suit. “She isn’t wearing any suit!” he 
said, with shocked incredulity. 

“No,” I said. 

“Well!” said Caleb. His face turned 
slowly scarlet. Then he turned abruptly, 
and walked away. He was halfway back 
across the cliffs, when Joan called from 
the surf’s edge for her suit. I threw it 
to her, and she wrestled into it, still un- 
der water—till a big wave caught her 


“You think that’s why I’m training 
kids to fly?” 

Tenner scowled into his gin and tonic. 
We always talked like that, but actu- 
ally we liked and trusted each other. 
He had the same feeling I had—of want- 
ing to be in the big show, and not being 
able to do more than spar with Nazi- 
Nipponism at a safe and uninspiring 
distance. To Tenner, every Nordic type 
that came to Nassau was potentially a 
Nazi spy. Every Asiatic type a Jap. 
Every unfamiliar vessel, every unfa- 
miliar face was a critical threat. 

“Now that the States are in the war, 
these islands are becoming more and 
more strategic.” 

“Then you want to watch out for a 


guy named Jaeckle,” I said darkly. “It 
might be a German name.” 
“Jaeckle!” said Tenner quickly. 


“What about him?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 
like his looks.” 

“Keep your eye on him, 


“TJ just don’t 


said Ten- 


“The directions are right in the box 


and tossed her at my feet, in sand and 
froth and foaming water, laughing. 

“T got you into trouble,” I said. 

“No, I got myself into trouble,” Joan 
said, sobering. “I guess I ought to go 
back, Steve.” 

We started back, and this time Joan 
didn’t skip. She walked with her head 
bent pensively forward like a small girl 
who submits to justice without recog- 
nizing the offense. At the dock I said, 
“T hope you make it up, Joan.” 

“Oh, I will,” said Joan quietly. 

And it seems she did somehow, be- 
cause that night I saw them at the Sa- 
voy in a center row with Mr. Ayres; and 
the next morning was the first time that 
she didn’t show up for a lesson. “Don’t 
come if you’ve had a lot to drink and 
been up late,” I’d told her. And she 
didn’t come. 

That night I drifted down to the Pick- 
wick Club for gin and tonic. There were 
only two other people there, and one 
was Tolifer Tenner. Tolifer used to 
be assistant governor general, and 
now was head of home defense. It was 
Tenner who had barred all cameras 
from the Clippers that approached the 
island. He was pretty serious about his 
job. 

“Any signs of the enemy?” I asked 
him. 

“You think it’s funny,” Tenner said. 
“T don’t.” 








ner. “You and I should work together, 
Steve. If anybody seems suspicious to 
you, let me know.” 
“Okay,” I said. “You want to eat?” 
“T haven’t time to eat right now,” said 
Tenner. 


T GOT some change, and on an impulse 
telephoned Madge Hamilton for din- 
ner. I wanted someone I could talk to 
easily; and Madge and I had known 
each other ever since I’d lived in Nas- 
sau. Known each other so well that 
we'd tried to fall in love without suc- 
ceeding. 

“What’s the matter?” Madge said, as 
we sat down to a turtle steak beneath 
the lighted palms of the Victoria. “Who 
are you in love with?” 

“Who said I was in love?” 

“That’s why you're having dinner 
with me,”’ Madge said. “And you’ve got 
that goofy look about you.” 

“It’s a sort of a girl,” I said. And as 
I finished telling her about Joan, they 
came in—Ayres, Joan and Caleb. I 
waved at Joan and she waved back, and 
Caleb looked at me and sat down solidly 
as if to flatten some distasteful object 
on the chair. 

“Is she marrying them both?” asked 
Madge. 

“The thin one.” 

“You mean the one that’s least fat,” 
Madge said. “But you can’t blame me 
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tary boat was drifting pointlessly beyond 
it. 
“That looks like your friends,” I 
shouted. “They picked a rotten place 
to fish.” 

I dipped a wing, and Joan peered 
down. “I don’t think they are fishing,” 
she said. “I think they’re stuck.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Because there’s no wake and they’re 
broadside to the wind.” 

“I guess you're right,” I said. 

In the cockpit Caleb was waving at 
us wildly. 

“What's the matter with him?” I won- 
dered. 

“We'd better sit her down and see,” 
said Joan. 

There was a heavy swell off Goulding 
Cay and white caps were running. 

“No can do,” I said. “We’ll let them 
know we've seen them, and go back for 
help. They’re probably just out of gas.” 

“No,” said Joan. “Please, Steve. 
They may be in trouble. We can’t fly 
away and leave them.” 

I looked at her and her eyes were 
pleading. She won’t ever let him down, 
I thought. And yet to risk a landing in 
a sea like that was dangerous, and I 
told her so. 

“But you can put it down all right,” 
said Joan. “I know you can. Please!” 


Weiser was only one person in the 
world who could have made me do it: 
that was Joan. I nosed her down, half 
throttle, and we started to lose altitude, 
our wings unsteady in the high wind. As 
we neared the water it looked angrier 
than I’d expected. Cautiously I eased 
the stick back, and our pontoons 
smacked a wave with shuddering force 
—bounced clear an instant—and then 
settled roughly on the water. I opened 
the throttle wider and we taxied to the 
launch. 

“What’s the matter?” Joan called. 

“T don’t know,” said Caleb. “Engine 
trouble.” 

“Get out the boat hook and keep us 
off,” I said. “Not on the struts! On the 
pontoons!” 

I jumped from the seaplane to the 
launch. The engine cover was off, and 
they’d removed the spark plugs. They 
had taken pretty nearly everything 
apart, I thought; there was no telling 
what was wrong. 

“You'll need a good mechanic with 
a lot of spare time,” I said. “We can 
send one out as soon as we get back.” 

Fifteen minutes later we were at the 
airport, and Joan phoned the hotel. 
They would send a boat out right away, 
they told her. Joan said, “Wait till I 
can get there, to go with you.” 

“You don’t have to go,” I told her. 

“But I want to,” Joan said. 

And she left me in a taxi. It was sun- 
down, and the wind was blowing up for 
a storm. I waited for an hour and a 
half; then called the hotel. Yes—they’d 
just come in, the desk clerk told me. 
Yes, for sure. Mr. Jaeckle was having 
dinner sent up to his room, for three. 

I hung up and went down to the Pick- 
wick Club for company—for any com- 
pany at all. Tolifer Tenner was sitting 
at the bar. 

“A good night for invasion,” I sug- 
gested. 

Tolifer scowled a minute, pondering 
the idea—then laughed unapprecia- 
tively. “I say, your friend Jaeckle gave 
a hundred pounds to Home Defense,” 
he told me. 

“It’s a ruse,” I said, “to throw you 
off the scent.” 3 

Tolifer shook his head tolerantly. 
“No, I’ve had a talk with him. He fears 
the Axis menace as much as we do. 
But,” said Tenner, lowering his voice, 
“I’ve got my eye on several others. Did 
you read about the two we picked up 
on Eleuthra?” 

“Out for swordfish, weren’t they?” 
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“What they said,” said Tolifer. “But 
they had charts of several of the islands. 
Maps. That’s bad.” 

“Maybe they wanted to know where 
they were,” I suggested. “What did you 
do to them?” 

“Detained them,” Tenner said mys- 
teriously. “You can’t be too careful. 
Remember how Germany took Slovakia 
—by sending agents in disguised as 
tourists.” 

I had another double Scotch and soda, 
and another. 

“I say, I never saw you drink like 
that,’’ said Tenner. 


“Well, I’m _ celebrating,’ I said. 


“Somebody I don’t like’s going home 
tomorrow.” 

“Oh,” said Tenner. 

“And he’s taking somebody I do like 
with him.” 





“Well, if you feel that way, Senator, why 
don't you write to your congressman?” 


“He’s got his nerve,” I said. “Why 
doesn’t he take them through himself?” 

“Well—Caleb suggested I could put 
them with my things. Inspectors are 
less likely to go through a woman’s suit- 
case.” 

“And besides,” I said sarcastically, 
“we wouldn’t let Bert Ayres run the risk 
of getting caught at smuggling, would 
we? Not when he might become a client 
of the bank.” 


OAN turned away. “Caleb is just try- 

ing to get business,” she said quietly. 
“You can’t blame him for that.” 

We were close to another useless 
quarrel, and kept quiet till we reached 
the airport. It was a smooth-to-glassy 
day. The ship planed on the step for 
fifty yards, then lifted gently in a part- 
ing wave of spray. We climbed to seven 








But the Scotch and sodas didn’t sit 
so well next morning. I woke up with 
a headache, and the empty memory that 
it was Joan’s last day. That night at 
seven she and Caleb would be sailing 
for Miami. Almost certainly they’d 
want to have this final day together, 
but I called Joan on a chance—and got 
her. 

“You won’t have a minute free?” I 
asked her. “I’d just like to say goodby.” 

“T’ve got all day,” said Joan surpris- 
ingly. “Caleb’s taking Bert Ayres to the 
tennis matches.” 

~Ohesimsaid: 

“They could only get two tickets,” 
Joan said. “And I didn’t really care 
about it.” 

“How about a last flight then?” I 
asked her. 

“Td love it,” Joan said quickly. 


See was packing when I came to pick 
her up—concealing flat, square boxes 
in the folds of a linen play suit. 

“What are those?” I asked her. 

“They belong to Bert Ayres.” 

“Bert Ayres?” 

“He asked Caleb if we’d sneak them 
past the customs for him.” 


hundred feet, and banked above the 
Montagu, heading out to sea. 

“There,” I said finally, pointing down 
along the dipped wing. “There’s the 
island Dad bought. You can see the 
cove we used to anchor in. And there’s 
the beach—and just beyond that is the 
clearing you could build a house on if 
you wanted to.” 

“Oh...” Joan cried, leaning forward. 
“Could I get a snapshot of it?” ~ 

“No,” I said. ‘No photographs of 
coast lines. There’s a war on.” 

“Tl always remember what it looks 
like, anyway,” said Joan. Her head was 
turned back toward the island, as we 
made for Shelley Beach. 

“You want to come down for a swim?” 
I asked her. 

“Yes,” shouted Joan. 

And with the engine throttled back, 
we glided down to Shelley Bay, cutting 
the water into plumes of spray, and 
planing swiftly to the shore. 

And while the ship rode, delicate and 
silver, at the water’s edge, we stretched 
out on the sand, close together. 

“Joan,” I said, “I’m going to miss you 
pretty much.” 

“T’m going to miss you too,” Joan said. 


a 
i 


“I’m glad we’ve had this time ‘ey 
Steve. Glad for every minut; 
Her hand rested on my head. 
gers running through my hair. | 
anything I can do for you bacl: 
I thought a minute. “No—| 
take some instruments that & 
pairing. There’s a gyro andad) 
I don’t like to mail them.” 
“I'll be glad to take them,” | ayy 
“What about you, Steve? Wil 
on here always?” 
“Not if they lift the age lim } 
Air Force. Then I’ll just leay| 
thing and go.” 
“You mean you’d give upe 
you own here?” | 
“Yes,” I said, and meant — 
would never be the same with | 
“There are too many other thi ; 
fighting for .. . like the meme) 
lying on that rock, the way ] | 
the first day. We won't have | 
on the rocks unless we keep t | 
free.” \ 
Joan suddenly bent over : 
eyes were liquid—and her lips | 
against mine—soft and wy) 
parted. Till behind the shad 
head there came the drone of 1. 
Clipper, silver and remote an 
Joan got up suddenly, and t 
face away from me. | 
“Come on,” she said. “TY 
it’s after three. We’d better © bs 
At the airport, time closec 4 on 
with sudden, irrefutable fine y, 
“Joan,” I said. “You kne’ the 
lots I’d like to say.” 
“TI know,” she said. “But pl se¢ 
say it, Steve. Please don’t . 1) 


















































fies suddenly she was in y 
and crying—silent, rac 
“Joan...” I began again. “ 
said, punching her small fist 
miserably. ‘No, I’ve got t 
Steve. Please—get the ins 
want to send. Please, now!”! 
I went into the cabin and y 
the instruments, addressed to!) 
I knew in New York. When } 
Joan was calm and practica’ 


she said. ‘Shall handle care 
“Thanks,” I said. "4m 
goodby now.” | 


“Goodby, now,” Joan sai 
quickly toward a taxi. 
I watched the taxi weave 
Street. Then I went down te 
wick Club to have a drinl 
Madge Hamilton. It was a ni | 
want to be alone, and Madge : 
We got a table in the Britis) 
gardens, and bought a bottl i 
pagne. 
“Aren’t you blowing you ra 
Madge. “Shouldn’t you t| 0 
hearted?” | 
“This is the smile that hid\ 
heart,” I told her lightly. 
‘Have some more wine,” ] 
gested. : 
When the wine was almo: ne 
soft air trembled to the w) 
steamship; and a minute lat/ 
spangled hull slid past us sile | 
the saloons came music bro’! 
wind. And you could see thi’ 
the lighted decks—just figure’ 
of which might have been Joz 
down and Madge touched m/ 
“Let’s have a brandy,” she’ 
But before the brandy car) 
paged me for the telephone 
“It’s me—or I, old man,” s | 
“There seems to be a little © 
“Ves?” 
“That girl of yours...” 
“What!” 
“You know .. 
“Certainly I know! Whe|% * 
“At the customs house,” ¢ 2 409) 
“Detained.” 
Two minutes later I was’) 
the customs house, with |) 
rounded by Bahamian insp: OFS 


| 


A 


and defensive. It seemed that 
!found a number of suspicious 
her suitcase: two airplane in- 
each carrying concealed in- 
to a German firm in New 
ind-drawn chart of one of the 
slands; and six rolls of mo- 
2 film, exposed. 
Iss,” said Joan disgustedly. 
Bert Ayres was trying to 
sh the customs. Pictures he 
), taken on those fishing trips.”’ 
stoms guard looked grave. 
admits that these quite prob- 
taken from a boat,” he said. 
like pictures taken of the 
” 


























jorry,’ I said. “You won’t find 
film wasted on the coastline. 
leveloped, and you'll find a 
olding up a lot of fish.” 

ve guard in charge perspired 
“But the letters,” he said. 
d in instruments. With cen- 
force, this is a serious of- 


those letters,” I said. 

ote them!” 

hey re instructions to the re- 

‘New York. Miss Wheelwright 
the instruments across for 

ire too delicate to mail.” 


nis? Concealed among her 
”» 


iid better be good,” I said. 

i) Cass stamped out her ciga- 
tray and immediately lighted 
lie, “in it he told me he had 
Younch of bonds.” 

id. 

i had left them, because he 
BY those old men who didn’t 
's, in the secret drawer of the 
ny desk.” 

t be,” I said. 

irse it wasn’t a very secret 
eause everyone in the family 
it it; I had played with it when 
Jild. But it was secret, and if 
i know about it, you’d never 
jad I’m the only one left alive 
$$ about it.” 

fl farther down in my chair. 
ble to find out from the auc- 
# whom the desk had been 
md then, well, I was stopped. 
/ave any money to speak of, 
ry) b, so I stayed in New York 
ji three months before I made 
mod. Then one day I got low 
ed to think about all that 
=randfather said it was about 
vi thousand dollars—so I just 
@jis and came out here.” 









\ 
\ 
| 
| 
I 
| 
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| ht it would be easy. I’d get 
aeffers’ house on some pre- 
, locate the desk, and then 
feel faint and ask for a drink 
nd then when Mrs. Schaeffer, 
went, left to get the water 
It wouldn’t be steal- 
2 mine.” 
“Sure.” 
she opened her hands and 
, Mm in a wide gesture. “When 
%@ there were no Schaeffers. I 
ein find out until quite a long 
t I got here about the .. . acci- 
Matter that I seemed up against 
The people who live in 
0 now couldn’t give me even a 
+) She settled back again and 
if other foot up on the sofa. 
oi very small. 
PF, course, my money ran out. I 
, §pected to stay more than a 
‘ Wo at the most. So I had to 
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Shaken, but clinging firmly to his 
ground, he handed me a hotel menu. On 
the back of it, in Joan’s light hand, there 
was a map of Father’s island—sketched, 
I guess, as she remembered it. The only 
difference was, she’d drawn a small 
house in the center. It was just the kind 
of house that I had always thought 
belonged there, and I folded it and 
put it in my pocket. It was time to get 
tough. 

“Listen,” I said emphatically. “There 
can’t be any argument about this. It 
may lead to serious complications.” 

“It already has,’ said Joan. “My | 
fiancé has left me.” 

“Left you!” 

“Yes—he sailed without me on that 
boat. He couldn’t stand the ignominy 
of association with a Nazi suspect.” 
Joan’s face was working dangerously 
close to tears—or laughter. “But he said 
he’d wait for me in New York—if I got 
there.” 

“Well, there isn’t any ‘if’ about that,” 
I assured her. 

“Oh, yes, there is,” said Joan. She 
stood in front of me, with both hands 
on my shoulders—her eyes searching 
mine and finding what they searched 
for. “Listen, Steve—tomorrow can we 
sail out to your island? I am not sure 
that I picked the best location for that 
house.” 





A Bar of Soap 


| Continued from page 11 


get a job. That accounts for the soap. 
I really do go around giving soap away, 
it wasn’t just a gag to get in here.” 

“How did you manage to find me?” I 
said. 

“Just chance. You know that theater 
down on Vine Street that shows old 
movies, revivals and so on?” 

“Yes.” 

“T was in there night before last and 
on one of the films they showed was 
Jack Schaeffer’s name and yours as 
authors. So yesterday I called up the 
studio and got your address.” 

“Did they know it?” 

“They gave me the place on Summit 
Drive.” 

“Where.I used to live when I was 
RICH: | 

Cass nodded. “I went out there and | 
they told me you had moved here. So.” 

“So... 

“Can you find out where the furni- 
ture is?” 

I laughed. “That again.” 

“Of course.” Cass frowned. “What | 
do you suppose I went through all this 
for?” 


ELL, I considered. It was about as 

unlikely a story as I had heard in a 
long time, but that in a way was all to 
the good. It seemed to me that if she 
were trying to work some new racket on 
me her story would have been made 
more plausible. And after all I did re- 
member the pink wood desk standing in 
the Schaeffers’ library. If I helped her 
to find it I didn’t see what I could lose. 
And she was a pretty girl. And I was 
lonely. I hadn’t worked for six months, 





which in Hollywood means that you are 
very, very lonely. 

“All right,” I said. 
can do.” 

Cass got up. “When?” she said. 

“When are you through?” 

“Three o’clock.” 

“Okay,” I said. “Come back then.” 

After she had been gone a while I 
called up my agent. He had been Jack 
Schaeffer’s agent too, so I thought he 
might have some information about the 
furniture. 

Well, my agent was very jovial. He 


“T’ll see what I 





Have you seen 
the bubble-battle? 
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£ % When ice cubes melt in your highball, 
things start popping. Air bubbles desert 
the ice and smuggle your drink’s bub- 
bles to the surface where they explode and die. 
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Then ice water drowns what’s left. 


ase 
Fa ie Prevent this watery end. Use Sparkling 
Canada Dry Water, as thousands of 





we 
smart hosts do. 


Its pin-point carbonation—millions of 


tinier bubbles—stays alive to the end— Br aghthel 


keeps drinks as merry as Christmas! Enjoy its Piaewlcce 


superior flavor tonight. 


P. S. Drink a glassful any time. 
It’s good for you. 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
TALL DRINKS’ 


(SAVE) (OUR) (SPARKLE!) 


CANADA DRY WATER 
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For better ginger ale highballs use 
Canada Dry, “The Champagne of Ginger Ales” 


Also try Canada Dry Tom Collins Mixer, Lime Rickey, Quinine Water, Spur 
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or Mary and the children’ 
- and for you 


The American father—unselfish soul that he is—has al- 
ways bought life insurance “for Mary and the children” 
—and he always will. Yet millions of these fathers have 
later found that the life insurance they owned to protect 
their families has also been the best investment they 
ever made for themselves. It has given them a regular 


retirement income to enjoy in the later years of life. 


How you can live and win through 
life insurance is told in “Planning 
for Income,” a booklet you can have 
upon request from your Mutual Life 
representative or by writing to us. 





Insurance Company WF NEW YORK 


‘SFIRST IN AMERICA”’ 


‘LEWIS W. DOUGLAS, Presivenr 34 NASSAU STREET » NEW YORK CITY 
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asked at great length about my health, 
he told me all about his, and then he 
went into some detail about all the flu 
and sinus trouble that were going around. 
Then he wanted to know what I had 
being doing—oh, but almost every hour 
of the last two weeks he wanted docu- 
mented. I know the routine very well, 
he was doing everything he could to put 
off the moment when I would ask him 
about a job. 

My agent was a good agent and I 
think he liked me pretty well. I’m con- 
vinced he had tried to get me work, the 
fact that he couldn’t was just one of 
those situations. Suddenly for no reason 
you begin not to get jobs. You’re an old 
face. You can write just as well as you 
could before, you have as many ideas, 
but you can’t get jobs. The studios are 
very kind and say as soon as they have 
something for you they’ll let you know, 
but that’s the end. Your telephone 
never rings. 


I COULD feel the relief in my agent’s 
voice when I told him why I had called 
up. It was as if he had been holding a 
mental breath and could now exhale. 

“Yes, yes,” he said. “I arranged about 
all that. Wait a minute.” 

I waited a minute. I could hear him 
talking to his secretary and I could hear 
a shuffling of papers. 

Then he said, “All Jack’s stuff was 
sent to the Pico Storage Company.” 

“Where’s that?” I said. 

“Just down here, on Pico.” 

I thanked him and he said if there 
was anything else he could do, to lethim 
know. I said all right. 

Then he said, “Take care of yourself, 
boy.” 

I hung up and went back to reading 
the paper and waiting. Cass had said 
she would be through at three. 

I fidgeted and read; I found I could 
hardly wait till she got back. 

She came at three ten, after I had 
practically given her up. 

“What news?” she said. 

“Tt’s all fixed.” 

We left her satchel of soap, which was 
much too heavy for her to carry around, 
I thought, in my apartment, went out 
and got into the car and started down 
toward Pico Boulevard. 

If was one of those great California 
days which do occur every so often. The 
air was warm yet brittle, the haze was 
gone, when you looked back at the hills 
every house on them was picked out in 
those clean lines which make them look 
as if they were precisely in focus. I felt 
fine, with a lift I hadn’t had in months. 

“And just what,” I said to Cass, “are 
you going to do once we get there?” 

She was ready for that one. “Well,” 
she said, “we’ll tell them we’re thinking 
of buying some of the stuff and that we 
want to see it. When we’re looking at 
the desk, you divert the attention of the 
keeper or whoever he is and I'll pull out 
the bonds.” 

“Suppose he won’t divert.” 

“He'll divert.” 

“How can I be sure?” 

“Just ask him how long he’s been in 
California. That always works.” 

“Suppose he’s a native?” 

Cass looked at me very tolerantly. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said. 

Well, we pulled up at the Pico Stor- 
age Company and went into the office. 
The girl at the desk said we wanted to 
speak to Mr. Somebody, and Mr. Some- 
body said we’d have to see Mr. Some- 
body Else, and Mr. Somebody Else 
said . . . So finally we got the guy: we 
were looking for. 

He was a very friendly gent with 
wavy gray hair and a long face and a 
pointed nose. He had a very sharp 
pencil that he pointed at everything 
with, and after he heard our story, he 
took down a big ledger and ruffled 
through the pages till he came to the 


right one. Then, after he }{ 
look, his eyebrows shot up. | 
“All the Schaeffer furnitv | hp, 
sold,” he said. ‘“Unclaime ‘op 
was auctioned for storage ¢ bye 
“‘Auctioned?’’ Cass x \oti, 
shouted. 
“Yes,” the man said, and 
his sharp pencil. 
“But...” Cass said. “B’ 
of the stuff belonged to me 
The man shrugged. “We bée 
effort to get in touch with |}, 
he said. { 
“But...” Cass’ voice sow dy 
ately frantic. “How doI " out § 
can I get it back? I...” 
“Well,” the man was ve! kip 
patient. “I’m not exactly ¢ sy 
You see, California law sa» tha 
it comes time to auctios yng 
Soodsi..456 } 
“Listen,” Cass said, “they 
mahogany desk among thane 
bought it? Do you know?’ | 
The man took down an (je } 
ruffled the sheets, came to 
his pencil down the list. 
“This must be it,” he sai “¥ 
the only mahogany desk. ! yas 
by Gorin-International io 
property department.” Hi ookag 
ass ie 
for 






Nted 





“Gorin-International,” 
“But does it belong to thi 
Can’t I get it back?” | 

The man shook his heat “No 
theirs. And everything th was: 
California law doesn’t eve (low 
open the drawers. We rm sel 
piece blind. We can’t oj| a} 
alter an item in any way. fon 

“My word,” Cass said. “ lets 

“I’m very sorry,” the ma jaid, 

“So am I,” Cass said. a4 

We went outside and go: itot 
I drove west, toward Sante) 
maybe fifteen minutes, t we 
Sepulveda Boulevard, wii I 
south, Cass didn’t speak. 

Then, “What does a _ Wie 
want to buy an old desk f ” 

“They buy all kinds of iff’) 
“They have warehouses :|l ¢ 
ture they use to dress theisets” 7 

“But is that true, that ‘erythit 
the desk belongs to thems 

I nodded. “I’m afraid j/s” _ 

Cass sighed. “If I'ma) get 
bonds, which are rightful ‘mi 
going to have to steal thei! 

“That’s-it,” Tsaid: | 











I DROVE on down Sepulié 
101 Alternate, went (if 
pumping oil wells, past t 
tages, past Manhattan, 1] fm 
dondo to Palos Verdes. 
Palos Verdes, in case sh 
is a part of the San Pedrc 
headland that juts out 1 
affords, when you climb a! 
or so, a very fine bay view 
about sunset and drove 
flower-crammed inn, w 
cocktails and eyed the vin) © 
never been here before—|Wé 
side of California as far a Ii 
cerned, and she liked it. | 
“This is fine,” she said. "When 
my forty thousand dolla) Tm © 
here often.” 
We had dinner when it ot da! 
side a big window where /é col 
the lights glittering as fap as™ 
—at least we thought ; =ane 
ward we sat and had a kt ady™ 
of a lazily glowing log fi” We a 
start home till almost ten 
Driving back, Cass sat ¢ se to m4 
hooked her left arm arc =)! 
I have one of those autc #uc 
on the car so I don’t have ) sit 
We didn’t talk much, the wasnt 
thing very necessary to‘ % 
It wasn’t till we were «ally D® 
the traffic of Hollywood at Cast 
“Chris, what am I going do? 


— 


2 i-w wm 
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ai 


I, without thinking, but with a 
eal of confidence, said, ‘Don’t 
PY fix.” 

when we stopped in front of the 
shouse where she lived she said, 
I knew you better, Chris. I like 


}again.I said, “Don’t worry. I'll 


k me three days to find someone 
at the Gorin-International 
| that I knew. In the meantime 
around town with Cass. 
isn rode around. The first morn- 

sr I met her she had to come to 
Ise to get her soap satchel, and as 
ed to be up and dressed I went 
h her. Her satchel was, as I had 
, too heavy, so I drove it around 
. She would take a half-dozen 
9 from house to house, and I 
yait at the corner. 
protested at first, but I was able 
} while to convince her that this 
}ybably the best thing that could 
to me since, after all, it kept me 
ading the local papers, from 
g, from spending money, and 
jall, out in the open air. I hadn’t 
in the open air much in some 
use I was afraid of running 
ieone I knew, but the back 
here Cass gave her soap away 
lafe, and just as sunny as any 
lf 




























OR, as I said, three days I discov- 
Mj that Fred Nichols, a publicity 
MI had known a long time, was 
ls at Gorin-International. I made 
tle story for him. 

” 1 said over the telephone, 
a friend here from New York, 
irks for one of those big decorat- 
fazines. She wants to do a piece 
ihe store of furniture you have 
prop department, you know, the 
land all that kind of nonsense. 
Ju arrange passes for us if I bring 
1:2” 

lsure he could arrange passes for 
sould arrange anything, he could 
ange a free lunch. That was 


\ 
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out of the question, of course, on ac- 
count of the soap, but I said we’d be 
there the next day around three-thirty. 

It sounded easy enough, when Cass 
and I talked about it. We were going 
to use the old divert trick, and it 
sounded as if it might work out more 
easily at a studio than at a storage ware- 
house. We'd be under less suspicion, 
probably. 

I was nervous, though, driving out. 
Even though I wasn’t working I had, af- 
ter all, some small place in Hollywood, 


mee 


| 
| 


it was my home, screen writing was the | 
only kind of work I knew how to do. If! 


I were caught acting as accomplice to a 
girl who was attempting to steal forty 


thousand dollars’ worth of bonds which | 


legally—even if not morally—belonged 
to Gorin-International, my name would 
forever be mud. And yet, nervous or 
not, there was no doubt in my mind 


that I would go through with it. I was | 


absolutely convinced by now 


that | 


Cass was telling the truth. But I was | 


nervous. 


And consequently relieved when we | 


didn’t find the desk. 


We walked and walked and walked. | 


We saw enough furniture to equip a vil- 
lage. Especially desks. There must 
have been almost a hundred standing 
around. Spinets, break fronts, roll tops, 
flat tops, secretaries, French, Italian, 
English, Spanish, Colonial—every kind 
of desk in the world. But no pink ma- 
hogany. 

We looked everywhere. In dark 
corners, under sheets, in the repair shop. 
Everywhere. But no pink mahogany. 

That was that. Nothing doing. So 
finally, of course, we had to say a reluc- 
tant goodby to the beautiful property 
department. 

“Chris,” Cass said, 
thanked the guide and started across 
the lot to the gate, ‘“what’s the answer? 
Did the man at the storage company lie 
to us?” 

“Maybe,” I said. 
see why he should.” 

“Neither do I, but...” 

We turned a corner and started down 


“Although I don’t 
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after we had| 
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INHALING -BU?" 


YOU CHW HELP YOUR THROAT 
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All smokers inhale some. But PHILIP MORRIS 
smokers don’t worry about throat irritation—even 


when they inhale. Here’s the difference—reported 
by doctors who compared the five leading cigarettes: 


IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO PHILIP MORRIS, IRRITANT 
EFFECTS OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING BRANDS 


Finest tobaccos, of 
course. But that 
alone is not enough! 
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1 street that had sound stages on either 
side. Halfway down this Street 
Halfway down this street the big slid- 
ing doors of one of the stages were open. 
You could see in, you could see far in 
You could see right across a set of 
a hallway, through a living room, to a 


library. And in the library you could 
see the pink mahogany desk. 


Cass clutched my arm. “Chris.” 
“Yes,” I said. “Yes.” 

“There.” 

“Yes.” 


And then I looked at the sign which 
hung beside the entrance door to the 
set. “The Peerman Company,” it read, 
“Positively NO VISITORS.” 

I tried to tell Cass what that meant. 
I tried to tell her about Alex Peerman, 
the most dictatorial, ill-tempered, tem- 
peramenté 21 director in Hollywood. I 
tried to tell her that when he worked, his 
set was closed to everybody high and 
low, really closed, not practically closed 
like Garbo's I tried to tell her that 
there were policemen everywhere, ready 
to pounce on the first unfamiliar nose 
they saw. I told her we would have to 
figure something else out, that this was 
too dangerous, too impossible, that this 
would wreck all her chances, that. . . 

But she just stared, unhearing, fasci- 


nated by the sight of the pink ma- 
hogany, her forty thousand dollars, 
freedom. . . . She had no interest in Alex 


Peerman, what he wanted, what he did. 
“Come on,” she said, “follow me.” 


WE WALKED boldly into the sound 
stage, toward the set. An extra 
looked up from a racing form, eyed us 
inquiringly. We passed him, stepped 
over cables, veered around to the right, 
into shadows. And just then, of course. 
*he bell rang, the big doors closed, the 
lights went on. Peerman was getting 
ready for a take. 

We stood frozen in a dark place, 
watched four lines of dialogue re- 
hearsed and rehearsed, then shot once, 
shot twice, shot six times. I breathed 
as little as I could; even Cass, I could 
feel, had been shaken off her one-track 
idea and was impressed with what was 
going on. For fifteen minutes neither 
of us even shifted weight. 

And then the lights went on and a 
cop saw us. 

What happened next was fast. I re- 
member part of it only out of the 
corner of my eye. Cass turned around, 
saw a door, opened it and jumped 
through. The cop got me and had me 
outside the stage in ten seconds flat. 

We stood there, arguing. He wanted 
to know if I couldn’t read. He wanted 
to know who I thought I was, then who 
I was. He wanted to see my pass. He 
wanted. 

The big doors opened and people be- 
gan strolling out—actors. wardrobe 
women, make-up men, grips. camera- 
men, assistant directors. Shooting was 
evidently over for the day. One of those 
little electric power trucks hooked onto 
a portable dressing room and began to 
pull it gingerly off the stage into the 
street. 

I hunted through my pockets for my 
pass. I found it, then went on to other 
pockets, trying to gain a little time. But 
in my hurry the pass slipped out, fell 
onto the street. The cop stooped to pick 
it up. 

When he looked at me again I don’t 
know what he thought the expression 
on my face meant. But the dressing 
room, the one that was being pulled 
away up the street, had a door in it, a 
door. It was the door Cass had dived 
through. 

“This here pass,” the cop said, “was 
for the property department. This don’t 
permit you to go no place else.” 

“Yes,” I said. But I wasn’t paying 
attention to him. I was watching the 
dressing room disappear up the street. 
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“Say, listen,” the cop said, and began 
to look at me very, very suspiciously. 
“What's going on around here?” 

“Nothing,” I said. ‘‘Nothing.” 

“Well, I think,”’ the cop said, “I think 
I will just escort you to the gate so you 
don’t get into no more trouble.” 

There was nothing I could do. A cop 
is a cop, even if he is inside a studio. 
He has a badge and he has authority. I 
went with him. 

And naturally, halfway to the gate, 
the thing happened that I would have 
given a hundred bucks to avoid. And 
let me tell you a hundred bucks means 
something to me. I saw Ted Weaver 
hanging out of a second-story window. 





“Hi, Chris,” he said. 
Hi, Ted.” 

“Where have you been?” 

I lied. “Up in Carmel.” 

Ted was head of Gorin-International 
story department. I had known him for 
ten years, even back in New York. We 
were pretty good friends and I didn’t 
want him to see me in the clutches of a 
cop. Professional pride, call it. 

“Playing golf, huh?” 

“Very good golf,” I said. 

“You lazy rat.” 

I kept right on walking. 
the cop to prod me. 

“Tl see you, Ted,” 

“Tl see you.” 


I didn’t want 


I said. 


I SAT in my car in a parking lot across 
from Gorin-International Studios un- 
til twelve-twenty that night. At twelve- 
twenty-one Cass walked calmly out 
through the gate, smiled and waved at 
the watchman, came over to the car and 
got in. 

“Get going,” she said. 

“You’ve got them?” I said. 

“Right here,” and she pointed right 
here. 

“But how?” I said. I laughed, partly 
at the cat-swallowed-the-canary look 
on her face, partly from relief. 

“Very simple.” 

I had the car started, and we were 
heading fast for home. 

“I waited till things quieted down,” 
Cass said, “ then I got out of the dress- 


ing room, after having used a touch of 
make-up, went to that stage, walked in, 
lighted a couple of matches, found the 
desk, opened the secret drawer, and 
scrammed.” 

“As easy as that.” 

“Vies:,” 

“Almost too easy.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“T sort of hoped you’d have some big 
adventure.” 

Cass laughed. “This isn’t a movie 
with a chase at the end, honey. This is 
real life.” 


She didn’t know how right she was. 
The next morning while I was wait- 


“Time's up—it’s your turn to watch for a while” LOUIS JAMME 








ing for her to arrive or at least telephone 
I made a connected effort to find out just 
how I felt. After all, the situation was 
suddenly very different; Cass was now 
moderately an heiress and I was just a 
guy without a job. I found myself think- 
ing of excuses I could make not to see 
her, in case she should still want to see 
me. And then I said, why is that? You 
must care something for this gal if you 
are making with the hurt-pride routine 
before you are even burned. 

And then I came around and ad- 
mitted to myself that I did like her a 
great deal more than the five or six days 
I had known her would normally allow. 
I was ripe for falling in love—emotions 
have a seasonal cycle all their own— 
what I had to fear and fear plenty was 
that she with her forty thousand bucks 
was in no mood for harvesting. 

That, of course, providing I was will- 
ing to stand and deliver. So I promised 
myself I would act natural, with no coy 
nonsense about she didn’t need me any 
more. For once I would go after what 
I wanted and advertise my wants with 
personally clashed cymbals instead of 
sticking my head under a rug and ex- 
pecting everyone to say where’s Chris, 
there he is. I had had my head under 
too many rugs. What usually happened 
was it just got stepped on. 

Well I don’t mind telling you I had 
worked myself up into a state of hand- 
somely armored gallantry when there 
was a knock on the door. Not only my 

























































attitude toward Cass was char 
mean I didn’t care about her fo: 
sand—as I walked over to ans 
my whole attitude toward life a | 
to beat it was altered, the plume: 
helmet were waving, and possit ¢ 
ting in my eyes just a trifle. 
I opened the door. 
And there stood Cass. In or} 
was her satchel of soap, in the | 
bar of it, held out toward me. } 
No mink coat, no mink j a 
even two little minks anneal | 
“We would like you to have 1 
bar of soap,” she said, “and if p 7 
you would like another...” 
“What's the joke?” I said. 
She came in, put the satch 
floor, sat down on the sofa, pick 
cigarette and deliberately lighte 
“There’s no joke,” she said, | 
this. I went to a bank first th. 
morning.” 
“And?” t 
“My bonds, my beautiful bor 
a total value of fifty-eight ¢ oli 
sixty-two cents.” ; 
“No,” I said. | 
“Grandpa,” Cass said, “when j 
to investing money, was a dope 
“Cass,” I said, “Cass . . .” J 
But in a peculiar way I felt © 
I could take off my fancy dress) 
myself. I was on equal terr 
with this beautiful gal who hz 
satin-brown hair. 


i= GLAD the telephone dj 

immediately. I’m glad we ha 
for Cass to be sad in, an hour 
I could comfort her and comfor) 
comfort her. By the time it é 
had her sold on me as one guy 
believe in, a guy who would } 
her down, a guy, when you cé a 
down to it, who loved her. | 
rung before that, the timing we 
been wrong, and I might neves| 
it didn’t. 

It was my agent calling. ' 

“How are you, boy?” he sai 

I said I was fine. 

“Listen, boy, I’ve got new 
Ted Weaver wants you fora Pi 
at Gorin. It ought to be a ti 
job.” 

“Well!” I said. 

“Yeah,” my agent said. 
he saw you yesterday being 7 
the lot by a cop.’ 

“Oh, he did?” ' 

“Yeah. And it just flasher 
his head you’d be perfect for 
ture.” 

“Sure,” I said. “That follol” — 

“I knew the change wo! co 
soon,” my agent said. 

‘Wes said’ 

“Report Monday.” 

“T will.” 

“Goodby.” 

“Goodby.” 

“Take care of yourself, bow 

“T will.” 

Cass was as excited as I w 
I think she was more excited 

“This is wonderful,” she © 
is wonderful. Something ¢) 
out of it. Hey, Chris!” 

“Something good? Liste: 
“T’ll take you out and buy yi 
darned lunch we can find in a 
California.” 

“Sold. ” ! 

“And we'll drive to Santa] 
dinner and .. .” 

I went and put ona coated ! 
my hair and got a clean he! 
and all the money I could fin’ 
pockets. Cass put on nev 
smoothed that already smoot; 
started for the door. 

But then Cass looked b} 
satchel full of soap. 

“What about that?” she ¢/ 

I took her arm. I said, “L Ve! 
We'll use it up gradually.” — ’ 
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The Girl Grows Younger 


Continued from page 23 . 


parts. The first of that seemingly end- 
less series was an elderly French maid 
in The Trial of Mary Dugan. Then came 
the crone in Carrie Nation, a Broadway 
debut and success of a sort. In quick 
succession she was a duenna in Spring 
and Autumn, a fifty-year-old Scotch 
housekeeper in The Wind and the Rain, 
a grandmother of seventy-five in The 


Distaff Side, and Ina Claire’s mother— | | 


also of seventy or so—in End of Sum- 
mer. She achieved a personal triumph 
as the acid Prossy in Shaw’s Candida. 
Again, though, it was an elderly part. 

Not every show had a part venerable 
enough so that the producers yearned 
for Miss Natwick’s special qualities and 
there were stretches when she was out 
of a job. 

Unmarried and living quietly in an 
apartment which she usually shares with 
some other actress, Miss Natwick was 
more or less resigned to a life as a char- 
acter actress when Mr. Wiman asked 
her to come to his office in the fall of 
1938. He said that Logan, also an alum- 
nus of the University Players, had been 
engaged to direct the new Merman-Du- 
rante musical. Logan had suggested 
that there was a part in it for Mildred. 

“How old will I be this time?” she 
asked a bit wearily. 

“Your own age, Mildred,” said Mr. 
Wiman. 

Despite misgivings about musical 
comedy and her capacity for it, she 
jumped at the chance. The rehearsals 
were terrifying. Rehearsals were late. 
Scenes were written, rewritten and 
thrown away. Stage managers, chorus 
girls, musicians and dance directors 
screamed and cursed at one another and 
none of it, in the long run, seemed very 
funny to Miss Natwick. The audiences, 
on the other hand, applauded and it set- 
tled down for a long run in New York. 

At this point Miss Natwick began to 
worry. Suppose it ran so long that she 
grew old in the part of the movie writer? 
She had horrid visions of being retired 
on an old-age pension. But the World’s 
Fair, opening in the spring of 1939, set- 
tled that. It dealt Broadway a terrific 
blow because a large percentage of the- 
atergoers journeyed over to see Grover 
Whalen and the other wonders spread 
on the Flushing meadows and Stars in 
Your Eyes was among the casualties. 


Wing Talk 


Continued from page 8 


Dr. George W. Lewis, director of re- 
search of the N.A.C.A., is in charge of 
the program. Dr. Lewis’ associates are: 
Gill Robb Wilson, president of N.A.A.; 
Laurence Rockefeller, vice-chairman; 
Thomas H. Beck, president of Air 
Youth; Ken Hoyt, manager of N.A.A.; 
Ernest Gamache, executive director of 
A.Y.A.; William R. Enyart, vice-presi- 
dent of N.A.A.; Richard C. du Pont, 
president of All-American Aviation; 
Dr. Luther Gulick, director, Institute of 
Public Administration, New York; 
Philip G. Johnson, president, Boeing 
Aircraft Co.; C. S. (Casey) Jones, presi- 
dent, Casey Jones School of Aero- 
nautics; Edward Roberts, president, 
Academy of Model Aeronautics; P. W. 
Litchfield, president, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company; Dr. Clark B. Milli- 
kan; William B. Stout; Carl B. Squier, 
vice-president, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
and Lester D. Gardner, president, In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 
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Act I. This “Birds Eye Dinner Show for 
4” is fresh-tasting as though just from 
fishermen’s nets (that’s Flounder Fillets, 
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Actil. Tonight, try this treat! Serve 
ocean-fresh Birds Eye Flounder Filleis 
—boneless, cleaned, ready to cook! (Saves 


Act Ill. With it, serve tender cut Green 
Beans, delicious golden Squash! (Latter 
is cooked—just heat!) Luscious flavor is 
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1 lb.) ... from farm gardens (that’s cut 
Green Beans and Squash) . . . from a 
summer orchard (that’s Sliced Peaches)! 





Work—Saves Money!) Rollthemaround 
savory bread dressing (as illustrated), 
bake. It’s different—delicious! 





sealed in by Ouick-Freezing! FINALE! 
Orchard-fresh Birds Eye Peaches— 
sliced, ready-to-serve! Try it this week! 
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under your 
SUN LAMP 


@ This marvelous scientific prod- 
uct, SKOL, lets the tanning rays 
pass through—lets you get a glori- 
Ous tan under your sun lamp! 

A quick-drying liquid, SKOL is 
not greasy, not messy, won’t show 
—actually helps prevent peeling, 
helps relieve dry, chapped skin! 
It is the largest selling non-oily 
suntan lotion in the world. 

Apply SKOL to all exposed 
areas before you turn on the lamp. 
At beauty salon, club or barber 
.\' - shop, ask to have 
’= SKOL on your 
skin... Skol 


Cam pany, Inc., 
New York. 






oe ee Going to Florida, Palm 
5 Springs or another sunny 
resort? Use SKOL when 
you sun-bathe—for a 
glorious tan! 
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local (Pittsburg, Kansas) board carbon 
copies of his company’s fatigue roster, 
showing he’d been on K.P. duty twice 
during the previous month. “I haven't 
heard anything from it,” he says, “so I 
assume the case is closed.” 


ye Corp. James C. Stewart, Co. 
H. 2d Quartermaster Training Regi- 
ment, was promoted to sergeant last 
month he heaved a sigh of relief—not 
because of the extra six berries a month 
but because it will bring an end to mash 
notes written him by gals who think he’s 
Corp. Jimmy Stewart, formerly of Hol- 
lywood. “I am coming out to Fort 
Warren and cry under your window,” 
wrote one persistent addict. “That 
might have been embarrassing to me,” 
Sgt. Stewart says. “I was married in 
October. . . . I don’t wish Corp. Jimmy 
Stewart any hard luck, but I hope he 
doesn’t become a sergeant too soon.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ga DAVIS. Chaplain Joseph G. 
Morrison of the 96th C.A. had never 
fired a rifle in his life, which was why 
the range officer telephoned the target 
butts and said: “I don’t want to see 
Chaplain Morrison embarrassed in 
front of the men, so, no matter where 
his ten shots go, give him nine bull’s- 
eyes and a four.” The chaplain took his 
place on the firing line and ten bullets 
zinged toward the target. Came a mes- 
sage from the markers: “Sorry, sir, but 
we can’t give Chaplain Morrison that 
four; he made ten bulls!” 


FLORIDA 


ACKSONVILLE NAVAL AIR STA- 

TION. Day after the Japs bombed 
Pearl Harbor, a reserve lieutenant 
whose name is withheld at the request 
of all concerned eased himself into the 
office of Lieut. Commander Maurice 
Sheehy, the padre. “Father,” said he, 
“J want to contribute $7,000 (the padre 
thought that’s what he said) toward the 
purchase of a Navy dive bomber. It has 
to be done anonymously. How can I 
get away with it?” Replied the chap- 
lain: “Your contribution will have to 
go through the regular channels, son. 
But $7,000 won't, I’m afraid, buy a dive 
bomber.” Without a word the lieuten- 
ant placed a check on the desk. The 
chaplain took a gander and reeled. It 
was made out for $70,000... . 

Buy war stamps and start another 
bomber on its way. 


about a Montgomery newspa- 

per cartoonist who enlisted in 
sist viv. the Alabama National Guard 
and went to Blanding in the fall of 1940 
as a buck private, and his modus oper- 
andi might interest others who find 
themselves in the shoes from which he 
has just stepped. After cultivating a 
taste for military life, Marshall V. Hale 
developed a yen for the Air Corps, but 
he was married and the Air Corps won’t 
take men living in the marital state. 
Hale battled with this problem for days 
and had about concluded he was licked 
when Washington decided to discharge 
men whose dependents might suffer 
hardships if the breadwinners remained 
in the service. This gave Hale an idea. 
He asked to be turned loose, then went 
home and into a huddle with a lawyer. 
Few days later his friends were flab- 
bergasted to learn of his impending di- 
vorce, an especially bitter pill since the 
Hales were expecting an addition to the 
family. People stopped talking to Hale, 


@D) CAMP BLANDING. This is 
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Our Fighting Men 


Continued from page 15 


and his wife was the most pitied gal in 
Montgomery. The divorce came through, 
and Hale, as a single man, enlisted in 
the Air Corps; but because there is no 
rule against marriage in the service, 
Hale immediately remarried his grass 
widow, who promptly produced a son. 
Now Hale’s a staff sergeant at Maxwell 
Field and doing nicely. So is Hale, Jr. 
Weighs fifteen pounds. 


pee by medicos at Fort 

Bragg last summer that the vision of 
Negroes after nightfall is far greater 
than that of Whites may mean that more 
and more Negroes will be sitting in the 
drivers’ seats of Army vehicles. During 
MacDill Field maneuvers last month, 
soldiers of the crack Negro 24th Infan- 
try ferreted out and captured para- 
troops and others engaged in night 
onslaughts whose presence was unsus- 
pected by White soldiers in the vicinity. 
Another and better instance of the Ne- 
gro’s tomcat ability for seeing at night 
cropped up at Blanding when it was 
reported that at least one 31st Division 
regiment manned its trucks with Negro 
drivers after the first tactical problem in 


‘Carolina maneuvers proved they were 


tops at handling convoy trucks in black- 
outs. You’d have to drive along a dark 
highway in a blinding rain and pass a 
twenty-mile-long truck convoy going 
25 m.p.h. in the opposite direction, with 
nary a light showing, to appreciate what 
this means. There’s nothing official in 
this all-Negro driver idea; just a hunch 
that will bear watching. 


TEXAS : 


AMP WALLACE, Hitchcock. Not 

satisfied with putting selectees 
through the regular training paces, some 
camps have set up obstacle courses to 
prepare the boys for the types of ter- 
rain they might run into later on. The 
600-yard stretch at Wallace has more 
bends than a rubber pretzel and includes 
such items as staggered rows of large 
stakes, water-filled ditches, trenches to 
be crossed via swinging ropes, large pipes 
to be crawled through and a board wall 
that has to be scaled with knotted ropes. 
Sides of the course are fenced with 
barbed wire to discourage the by-pass- 
ing of hazards. A thick layer of sand 
covers the entire works over which the 
inductees have to sprint—not walk—to 
the exit. It’s bad enough without 
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PEAKING of books,} 

W. Barnum, of Ossini! 
sent to camp hospitals © 
books in the past three 
that she and Girl Sco 
workers have pasted 1 
using colored pictures of 
thing that attracts the e 
the mind. Reception ha 
dous, Mrs. Barnum repa 
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tures in America: the Alaska brown 
bear, the mountain sheep, and the wild 
turkey; and the turkey, they say, com- 
bines the cunning of the bear and the 
hearing of the sheep with a vision that 
surpasses that of either. 

He is the biggest of our wild birds, of 
course; a genuine wild turkey, uncon- 
taminated with domestic stock, may at- 
tain a weight of twenty-five pounds, and 
has been known to live at least twenty 
years. And he is the most imperial. 
The sunlight flashes red and green on 
his iridescent bronze feathers as he 
struts, his solid-colored brown tail—the 
wild turkey, unlike the domestic, has no 
telltale white band at the tip of the 
tail feathers—arches above his head in 
a magnificent fan; his coarse, eleven- 
inch beard dangles from his chest and 
brushes the ground; his wise, wizened 
face darts from side to side, and his 
booming gobble-obble-obble! echoes 
deafeningly through the forest. 

__He is as beautiful as the peacock; and 
as vain. He knows he is beautiful. “He 
is a genuine dude,” writes the late Ed- 
ward Mcllhenny, one of the great au- 
thorities on the wild turkey, “and he 
will have admiration though it costs 
him his life. He is a gay Lothario and 
will steal his neighbors’ wives and 
daughters, and if anyone protests he 
will fight to the finish. He is artful, cun- 
ning and sly, and has no sentiment 
beyond a pompous admiration for him- 
self, and a covetous desire for every 
hen he sees. He is a veritable Turk, in 
fact, polygamous in the extreme, and 
desires above all a well-filled harem. 
He will stand for hours in a small sunny 
place, striving to attract the attention of 
the hens by strutting and gobbling until 
he nearly starves to death.” 

You wonder why he was not chosen 
to be the national bird, instead of a 
predator and scavenger like the eagle. 
Ever since he saw the Pilgrim Fathers 
through their first tough winter, he has 
been the symbol of our annual Thanks- 
giving. He is entirely indigenous to this 
country. 

Once he roamed the continent all the 
way from New England down to Cen- 
tral America; but as the forest lands 
were cleared in the north, his natural 
range dwindled and disappeared. To- 
day, save for a few efforts to stock him 





in the Middle Atlantic states, the wild 
turkey is found only south of the Ma- 
son-Dixon line, and as far west as Texas. 
Here there are millions of acres of 
uninhabited cypress swamps, and aban- 
doned plantations overgrown with tur- 
key oak and longleaf pine; and here 
he still survives and gobbles his day- 
break greeting to the sun—protected by 
ever-increasing conservation efforts by 
the states in which he thrives today. 

The turkey does not migrate; but he 
ranges over vast areas, following the 
changing food supply. Sometimes an 
old gobbler will cover fifteen or twenty 
miles a day—and in lean years, when 
the mast in one part of the country is 
exhausted, flock after flock will move 
out of it in a strange instinctive hegira, 
until the region is deserted entirely. 
But as long as food is plentiful, the tur- 
key remains in the vicinity where he 
was hatched, and his range is not more 
than a mile or so daily. Sparkleber- 
ries and gallberries, chafers, wild grain, 
nuts of the oak and beech and chestnut, 
sweet gum and grape and muscadine 
seeds are their favorite foods. At night 
they feed back to the swamps, spread 
their wings, and mount one by one to 
the limbs of the tallest trees, where they 
roost for the night. They prefer to roost 
over water, and on limbs parallel to the 
ground; they seldom roost in the same 
tree two nights in succession. In case 
of high water, when their normal feed- 
ing range is submerged, they have been 
known to remain in the trees for two or 
three months at a time, subsisting on 
the green buds and young leaves and on 
occasional berries which they can reach 
from the lower limbs—wobbling and 
fluttering on the tiny twigs, bobbing up 
and down with their wings spread, their 
broad tails waving and fanning as they 
try to maintain their balance. 


One Friend and Many Enemies 


The turkey does not like to fly, 
strangely enough, and takes to his wings 
only when frightened or when he de- 
sires to cross a river or lake too deep 
to wade. Otherwise he would rather 
trust to the amazing speed of his legs 
to get him away from his enemies. And 
of these he has his share. Probably no 
bird can boast of a greater variety of 
predators. The domestic house cat— 
Public Enemy Number One of all 
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WHEN A GLASS OR 
DISH BREAKS INTO 
A MILLION PIECES 

A MOISTENEOD 
KLEENEX PICKS UP 
TINY SPLINTERS A 
BROOM NEVER GETS / 


(from a letter by 
Mrs. W. J., New York, N. Y.) 


p ¢ ANOTHER: 


lire Win [RATHER 


... WAS TERRIBLE WHEN HE HAD 
A COLD UNTIL HE STARTED USING 
COMFORTABLE, SOFT KLEENEX 
TO SOOTHE HIS RED, RAW NOSE / 

(from a letter by W. H.N., Chicago, Ill.) 
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American game—and the crow, fox, 
lynx, skunk, mink, coon, possum, gos- 
hawk and Cooper’s hawk and horned 
owl all prey on him the year round. In 
addition, a rainy spell during May or 
June may destroy the entire hatch of 
young for the year. His only friend is 
the conservation-minded sportsman, 
who controls these predators with his 
gun, in season and out, in return for an 
occasional gobbler from the flock. 
Romantic etiquette to the contrary, 
it is not the call note of the hen that | 
brings the sexes together in the spring. 
It is the call of the male. At the break 
of day, the boss of the harem begins to 
gobble and strut, pausing now and then 
to listen for a responsive yelp or cluck, 
or to acknowledge the attentions of a 
dutiful female hurrying toward him 
along the ridge. He knows how many 
hens he’s got, what’s more, and when 
one is a little slow arriving, he goes | 
slamming apoplectically through the | 


brush in search of her. He does not} 

cease gobbling or strutting until the en- DELSEY’ TOILET PAPER 

tire roll call has been accounted for. soft like Kleenex Tissues | 
And the strut of the turkey gobbler in | double-ply for extra , 


the spring is something to behold. His ‘ 
wings droop until the feathers brush the 3 ROUS FOR 25¢ - 12 ROLLS FOR 97¢ 
ground, his tail is spread like an open | #Trode Marks Reg. U.S. Pot Of: j 


MANICURE AND MY HAND SLIPS 

— 1 DON’T WORRY / | REMOVE ALL 
EXCESS POLISH WITH KLEEWEX/ 
(from a letter by Miss M. E. T., Detroit, Mich.) 
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I say it again and again 
— Delsey is soft 
like Kleenex / 
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No so-called “‘mixture”’ of 
only 1 or 2 tobaccos can 
smoke so good and cool! 


Leff: Your ordinary mix- 
ture. Tobaccos cut same 
way, mat down — retain 
heat — cause soggy heel. 


Right: Revelation. Five 
different cuts pack per- 
fectly — your pipe 
“‘breathes’’—burns cooler. 





BURLEY (cool burning) * CAROLINA (adds sparkle) * VIRGINIA (rich body) 
LATAKIA (spicily aromatic flavor) © PERIQUE (champagne of tobaccos) 








































fan at right angles to the body, his neck 
is drawn down and back so that his 
head rests against the shoulder feathers, 
and his body feathers stand out at right 
angles. Slowly he inflates his body with 
air until he is as round as a rubber ball; 
he releases it suddenly in a sharp puff, 
steps forward four or five paces drag- 
ging his stiff wing feathers along the 
ground with a rasping sound, throws 
forward his chest, contracts his muscles 
and forces the air from his body with a 
low, rumbling bo-o00-oom! They say no 
hen can resist it. 

All these things the old-time turkey- 
hunter comes to know, in, time. He 
knows, for instance, that the turkey has 
no song, and that the notes it employs 
are either conversational, call, distress 
or alarm. He learns to imitate these 
sounds; more important, to learn their 
meanings, and to speak the turkey lan- 
guage intelligently. He learns in par- 
ticular to reproduce the hen’s curious 
vibrant keow! keow! and her staccato 
cut! cut! valuable in calling a scattered 
drove together. He knows that except 
in mating season (now generally closed 
to all hunting) a lone hermit gobbler 
cannot be lured by any call at all, but 
must be studied and stalked, for days 
and weeks and even months, like a 
Rocky Mountain Bighorn ram. Above 
all, in calling turkeys, the real skill lies 
in the timing, and your old-timer knows 
just when to cease calling and wait for 
the aroused turkey to come to him. 
“Same as women,” says Jeff; “when 
they act coy and indifferentlike, a man’ll 
come a-runnin’ every time.” 

Your old-timer has learned other 
things, too; to aim his rifle exactly at 
the butt of the wing, for example, next 
to the crease that runs along the neck. 
That will kill the bird cleanly he says, 
without ruining the flesh. He has learned 
to read turkey tracks in the sand; to 
know which way the birds have been 


‘| feeding; how recently they have passed 


that way, how many: gobblers were in 
the flock. When he spots a drove in the 
distance, he can tell you at a glance 
whether they are coming toward him or 
moving away. If they are approaching, 
the birds appear black; if they are going 
away they will look a lighter gray. 
_And he can tell you how to cook your 
turkey, too. If you rast it, stuff it with 
a simple dressing of bread crumbs and 
salt and pepper and finely chopped 


Any Week 


Continued from page 4 


ALMOST immediately after we got 
knifed into this war, we began to receive 
requests from parents, wives, sisters and 
sweethearts to locate missing men and 
boys. Here’s one from the wife of John 
Turnmabine of Canton, Ohio. Mrs. 
Turnmabine suspects that John has en- 
listed in something and has been much 
too busy to advise her. We have advised 
her against writing to the President, re- 
minding her that Mr. Roosevelt is an 
exceedingly busy man these days. “The 
Army can have him and welcome,” 
writes Mrs. Turnmabine, “but he took 
the keys to the car with him and as they 
won't be no use to him and I ain’t got 
no way to get around I want them keys 
right away.” The parents of Mr. Laddie 
Downey of Helena, Montana, ask us to 
advise him as follows: “The man from 
the draft was here. We told him you 
couldn’t wait. Hope this is true as he 
means business.” That gives you an 
idea. We can’t go on like this, of course, 
and haven’t much hope that any of 
these guys are going to pay much atten- 
tion to what we say. But to men like 
Mr. Joe J. Nipp of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
who, according to his father, reads ev- 
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But there is one thing | 
turkey hunter cannot tel 
is how to overcome that 
fever that assails every 
first spots a wary gobbler} 
of his rifle. Try as you} 
will waver, your trigger | 
ble, your pounding hea: 
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T! e Strength of Vladivostok 


Continued from page 16 





250,000 who do not live inthe town. They 
live with their guns and with their am- 
munition, of which enough is stored 
there for a siege of years. 


The gun emplacements are technical | 
Every battery has its group of | 


marvels. 
targets. No stretch of water in the 
coves, no narrow passage between: the 
islets, no land approach was overlooked. 
Any attacker will have to move across 


one of the world’s biggest target ranges, 


where every spot has its exact place in 
the defensive plans. 

The targets, too, are numbered. Num- 
ber 42—that is the idyllic channel 
passed at the moment by a Soviet motor 
torpedo boat. Hostile craft are about to 
enter the channel? Number 42! Which 
means every gun on whose lists the 
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number appears will fire several times | 


in a certain direction—and every shell 
will hit the target. Vladivostok is often 
blanketed by fog, but this will not shield 
the attacker either. Listening posts will 
detect him. Target 42 will be hit. 


Protection by Land 


Not far to the southwest lies the 
border of the Manchurian-Korean cor- 
ridor. There, strong Japanese forces 
stand ready to attack by land. They, 
too, will run into the fire curtain of the 


great batteries, while immense fields of | 
land mines—still partly without switches | 
last June—will blow up their armored | 


vehicles. .Far to the north extends a 
dense net of fortifications guarding Vla- 
divostok in case of an enemy break- 
through in the direction of Voroshilov. 
There, too, are mine fields. 

Still other and far more menacing 
fields lie within the giant fortress which 
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is technically stronger than Leningrad | = 


or Sevastopol. They are the Russians’ 
subterranean hangers—the pistol aimed 
at the heart of the island empire. Not 
long ago the Soviet air force seemed at 
best a defensive weapon. Now, since 
long-range bombers have begun to fly 
thousands of miles, it is the strongest 
offensive threat to the principal Japa- 
nese islands. 

Tokyo, Yokohama and Osaka are 
barely 700 miles distant from Vladivos- 
tok. Somewhat farther away lies Kobe; 
somewhat nearer, Tsuruga. Bombers 
operating against these cities would not 
have to be overloaded with heavy high- 
explosive bombs. Incendiaries would 
permit the carrying of larger fuel loads, 
and would be far more effective on a 
target built mainly of highly inflam- 
mable materials. The Japanese know 
that a few squadrons could lay their 
greatest cities in ashes in one night. And 
the Russians, in turn, have worked un- 
ceasingly to make their airdromes as 
safe as possible from the fully expected 
Japanese lightning assault. 

For years the threatening conflict in 
this region was a war of construction. 
The Russians built underground air 
bases; ammunition depots and supply 
centers; the Japanese, in a furious effort, 


constructed new airdromes as close to | 


the border as possible. Raishin and the 
naval aviation base at Posseit are 
known. The Russians say there are at 
least two other bases in this area—and 
they know the sites. 

This war in the Far East will start 
with the most desperate and exciting 
race of all time. 


bombers will try to destroy the Russian | 


bases and planes. Groups of Russian 
bombers will try to get out, over the 
Sea of Japan, to blast the enemy cities 
before Japanese fighters bar their way. 


They know that the sons of Nippon will | 
not spare their lives, that no fighter pilot | 


Swarms of Japanese | 
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will hesitate to down a bomber by ram- 
ming it with his own plane. 

The Russians will have no easy task. 
Japanese listening devices near the 
border very probably will pick up the 
take-off of any Russian squadron. Pur- 
suits will rise immediately to the attack. 
At certain times each year the Russians 
hold a trump card against them—espe- 
cially in the spring, when the thick fog 
over Vladivostok will screen the bomb- 


|ers from their first enemies until they 


are far out to sea. If they get away, 
the Japanese will flash word to the 
islands, warning them of the approach- 
ing deadly menace. The Russian squad- 
ron will be met by hundreds of inter- 
ceptors, and since at this distance they 
cannot be escorted by their own fighter 
planes, losses will be heavy. 

Japanese air action against the sub- 
terranean Russian bases could be effec- 
tive only if a Russian squadron were 
caught while taking off. But there is no 
fifth column in Russia; nobody will sig- 
nal the Russian plans to the Japanese. 
More promising could be raids on the 
unprotected airdromes, which probably 
still house part of the Soviet pursuit 
planes. But on the other hand, all Japa- 
nese airdromes are unprotected, and the 
Russians will not delay in attacking 
those. The fortress itself is fairly safe 
from aerial assault. The hills are 
bombproof. The town would probably 
be destroyed, but not a tear will be shed 
over it in Russia. And triumphant 
Japanese reports about the damage 
done would be received with cool 
smiles. 

Nevertheless, there are strong anti- 
aircraft defenses covering the entire 
area—fortress and harbor. Between 
the hills small spaces are leveled; they 
look like tennis courts, lacking only 
nets and lines. Actually, other things 
are lacking—the antiaircraft guns and 
howitzers which will move into position 
with the outbreak of hostilities. At pres- 
ent, the artillery is in safekeeping. 
Excellent modern three-inch guns—also 
to be used as field guns with a range of 
more than eight miles—are ready. And 
the howitzers, whose high-trajectory 
fire is effective at the narrowest angle, 
will deal,heavy blows to an enemy who 
might have penetrated into the harbor 
zone. 

Vladivostok harbor is an intricate 
system of inlets and small islands. In 
the glens on these islands are emplace- 
ments of automatic antiaircraft guns 
and heavier models, organized in bar- 
rage groups. In the battle of Moscow 
the Russian antiaircraft barrage proved 
itself the best in the world; no matter 
how close the Germans were to the city, 
they could not destroy it. Neither Lon- 
don nor Berlin has this kind of antiair- 
craft protection; and Vladivostok’s is 
fully as good as Moscow’s. 


The Russians Aren't Talking 


Russian statistical figures about guns, 
planes, ships and soldiers are either in- 
accurate or useless in their given form. 
The Soviets have a veritable passion 
for percentages: “In 1939, we had 7,000 
per cent more antitank guns than in 
1930.” But the 1930 figure is missing, 
and with it the basis of reckoning. Al- 
ways suspicious of strangers, the Soviet 
rulers did not give even Allied observ- 
ers a chance to learn the facts about 
Russian warfare. They accepted ma- 
terial aid with thanks, but refused to 
let their Allies’ experts operate the 
weapons supplied. Still, in Vladivostok 
it was possible to make rather detailed 
observations attesting the strength of 
the fortress. 

The number of bombers is limited by 
the size of the underground airdromes. 
Therein also lies the answer to the 
question of whether Vladivostok could 
be used as an Allied base against Japan 


—provided Russia, abandoning its past 
policy, were to permit it. To place large 
numbers of planes in open country, next 
door to the Japanese bases, would be to 
invite their destruction. Nor could the 
fuel stores, adequate for an extended 
war with the present force of planes, 
keep larger squadrons flying for any 
length of time. To bring additional fuel 
supplies to Vladivostok is today impos- 
sible—the Trans-Siberian Railroad, at 
many points exposed to Japanese at- 
tack, cannot transport it, and the sea 
routes are out. 

The heavy bombers now stationed in 
Vladivostok should not number much 
more than 150. They are modern, long- 
range planes—better, perhaps, than 
those which repeatedly raided Berlin. 
The aircraft-carrier Vladivostok is fully 
occupied. Of course, if war comes and 
the Russians begin to lose bombers, they 
will certainly be glad to accept replace- 
ments from the United States—per- 
haps also make the Kamchatka Penin- 
sula available as a relay station to 
shorten the flying distance. 

The pursuit planes in Vladivostok— 
as good as those on the Western front 
—number several hundred. To replace 
losses among them would be rather dif- 
ficult. Their ranges are short; they 
would have to be transported from 
western Siberia, flying from field to 
field. 

The number of fortress guns goes into 
the thousands, including many of the 
heaviest caliber. Of field guns there are 
relatively few. The troops in and about 
Vladivostok are not intended to operate 
far beyond the fortress area; the attack, 
on Manchukuo and Korea, is the task of 
other forces, stationed farther to the 
northeast. Neither does the material 
include many tanks. While the army 
from Krasnoyarsk to Voroshilov bristles 
with armored vehicles, the detachments 
in Vladivostok have, practically only 
antitank guns. / 

The naval situation, finally, is fairly 
clear. The entire Russian Far Eastern 
fleet is concentrated around Vladivos- 
tok; the bases at the mouth of the Amur 
and in Kamchatka have no actual naval 
importance. Rows of destroyers are 
berthed in the narrow inlets—mostly 
médium-sized craft of about 1,000-tons, 
relatively lightly armored and gunned 
and exceedingly fast. They resemble 
the Italian Monfalcone-made class of 
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Its naval task, too,_ 


always counted on the Trans-Siberian | 
railroad being cut at some points, and | 
so organized his troops, arms and sup- | 
plies that no successful Japanese move | 
against the railroad would impair the 
fighting strength of the severed Russian 
units. The several arms of his forces he 
distributed over Siberia according to the | 
terrain. All modern planes were based | 
on Vladivostok, ready for offensive use. | 
The numerous older machines—ap- 
proximating 3,000—were stationed at 
points where land action was expected. 
Motorized vehicles were adjusted to run | 
on wood gas, so as co be independent of 
fuel supplies, in the vast forest regions. 
And in the Taiga, the roadless swamp- 
lands east of Chita, ten divisions of 
cavalry were stationed—excellently 
mounted and almost overequipped 
with automatic weapons. 


Why Khabarovsk is Vital 


Concentrated around the powerful 
fortress of Khabarovsk is the Amur flo- 
tilla—modern gunboats which are to aid 
in the antiaircraft defense of the stra- 
tegic Amur bridge. Destruction of the 
bridge would isolate the Vladivostok 
region for a long time. Khabarovsk, 
therefore, will in case of war be secured 
as quickly as possible against any 
moves by the Japanese—whose out- 
posts now are only a few miles away. 
From Khabarovsk and Chita, with the 
start of hostilities, Russian columns will 
move in a huge pincer drive on Harbin; 
the fall of Harbin would imperil all of 
Manchukuo. 

It is highly improbable that any 
important units of the Far Eastern 
army have gone to the Western 
front. The troop movements between 
April 24, and May 5, 1941, did not en- 
compass more than about five divisions 
which constituted a sort of common re- 
serve of the Western and Far Eastern 
armies. It became evident even then 
that the railroad is not adequate for the 
transport of large contingents in a short 
time. When I passed Lake Baikal some 
weeks later, troop trains which had 
jumped the single track could still be 
seen lying on their sides in the shallow 
waters of the lake. The Far Eastern 
army has-its own recruiting areas—in- 
habited by about thirty million people, 
around sixty per cent of the population 
of Asiatic Russia—and the remainder of 
Siberia, from around Novosibirsk west- 
ward, belongs to the Western army. 
Troops from these regions may have 
faced the Germans before Moscow. 

The Japanese are on their guard. 
While shipping between Vladivostok 
and Tsuruga was limited to three miser- 
able freighters, and foreign travelers 
could hardly get visas, the personnel of 
the Japanese consulate in Vladivostok 
was constantly increased and a consular 
service opened even in Chita. When- 
ever anything “of interest” was to be 
seen, Japanese consular officials could 
be encountered. 

In June, 1941, there was also still a 
German consul. Significantly, he lived 
in a house on a hill, that was next door 
to the Intourist Hotel and combined a 
good view of the outer harbor with one 
of the not always very pro-Nazi tran- 
sients. He was known as a passionate 
amateur photographer and liked to take 
pictures of his friends against romantic 
backgrounds. On occasions, he was very 
much insulted at the friendly GPU of- 
ficials, who were interested in his nega- 
tives, and who pretended not to know 
that the backgrounds were of military 
importance. 

But neither the Germans nor the 
Japanese succeeded in hiring traitors 
among the natives. Vladivostok re- 
mains the gun at Japan’s back, and its 
civilian and military inhabitants are 
looking forward to the time when cir- 
cumstances will permit them to open fire. 
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MONGOL has startled 
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to see none of this city. The Chinese 
copilot of the big, camouflaged DC-3 
Chinese National Airways plane comes 
back into the cabin about ten minutes 
out of Kunming and pulls the window 
curtains. This is the only city in China 
where you are supposed to be blacked 
out while landing. I say “supposed” be- 
cause every Chinese passenger aboard 
the plane peeps frdm behind the cur- 
tains. So you promptly decide, when in 
China do as the Chinese... 

What you are not supposed to see, 
yet what nearly everyone—particularly 
the Japanese—knows, is that the tracks 
of the Yunnan-Burma Railway already 
spur some 50 kilometers out of the city, 
and that new tracks extend in another 
direction. There are several landing 
fields, all military. If you know where 
to look you can spot arsenals, refugee 
cotton mills packed in by coolies from 
the coast, power plants and new ware- 
houses to hold the incoming tonnage of 
war supplies rolling in over the Burma 
Road—and, unfortunately, being dead- 
ended here. 


The Secret That Isn't 


I saw long lines of dull green camou- 
flaged motor trucks dotting the entry 
roads before the city gates like endless 
chains of ants. Some of these trucks 
were ten days out of Lashio, the sprawl- 
ing, disorganized Burmese terminus of 
the Burma Road, 713 miles to the south. 
Other trucks headed out of Kunming 
were loaded with tin, tung oil, wolfram 
and bristles for Lashio, Rangoon and 
America. 

So secret is the plane’s arrival sup- 


| posed to be that the ship is always 
| taxied into a high, fenced-in courtyard. 


The gates are swung shut. Then you 
are permitted to alight. Although you 
can hear military planes warming up 
and taking off just beyond the fence 
you can’t see them—until they get into 
the air. Then their types and military 
markings—white 12-point star on a blue 
background—are unmistakable. 

The last time I arrived, the air corps 
was in the midst of a double air exer- 
cise ... dropping paratroops, like white 
balloons being pushed through a small 
hole in the blue ceiling; and practicing 
defense against such landings. Swift 
Russian-built pursuit planes skimmed 
along beneath the paratroops, machine- 
gunning them—with blanks of course. 

It was a heartening maneuver. Obvi- 
ously it was staged for several officials 
of the Yunnan-Burma Railroad com- 
mission and Burma Road authorities 
who had just arrived on the same plane. 
This is the type of defense prepared 
for expected Japanese attacks on the 
Burma Road and the railroad camps. 

Kunming itself, when Marco Polo 
passed through and up until a bit over 
a year ago, was a picturesque, slowly 
growing caravan center of 50,000 to 
100,000 population. But in the last 
months—since the Burma Road has 
been more efficiently managed—the 
population has leaped to 300,000. Since 
work on the railroad has begun the im- 
porting of coolie workers and the in- 
creasing number of caravan trains from 
the outlying country has boomed the 
population. These caravans bring in 
provincial resources to feed the trucks 
returning to Lashio and Rangoon and 
to carry war supplies back to interior 
China’s fronts. Kunming has become 
a teeming, rough and tumble commu- 
nity. Hollywood would picture it as a 
frontier town. 

The sidewalks are dirt—mud. The 
streets are paved with giant cobble- 
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stones. Everyone is in the streets— 
pack trains of ponies and even cows 
carrying incredible loads and wearing 
jangling little bells; honking Burma 
Road trucks, scarred and mud-spat- 
tered; an ever-increasing number of 
ricksha boys bouncing their riders 
across the cobblestones, each shouting in 
his own inimitable way, “Ho-ho-ho” (in 
other words, “Get out of my way”); and 
occasionally the few long, shiny cars 
belonging to the officials blast every- 
one out of their way as they careen down 
the narrow streets. 

This is a railroad and highway town. 
It has everything that goes with such 
a community. Hollywood’s moguls 
could never do it justice—yet what a 
movie could be made around the build- 
ing of the railroad out of this city! 
Down its high-fenced, filthy streets, its 
rat-infested hostels, and so-called ho- 
tels, behind the maroon-stained shut- 
ters of its mud-walled houses, Kunming 
is wide open. 

Anything goes here. Intrigue, con- 
spiracy, killings, military trials and ex- 
ecutions, and a money intake from 
lenders, speculators and traders that 
makes your head spin even at the 
“black market” rate of $30 Chinese to 
one U.S. dollar. 

Prices are sky-high. Cigarettes cost 
$5 U.S. a tin; coffee $3 U.S. a tin; 
gasoline $3.75 U.S. a gallon for govern- 
ment officials, $6.25 for the public; a 
small can of milk $1 U.S.; butter is 
unheard of; and whisky can go as high 
as $50 U.S. a bottle. 

On the side of law and order you 
have the gendarmerie working directly 
under the control of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. You have members 
of the United States Military Mission 
to China and the British Military and 
Financial Mission to China attempting 
to understand and cope with an Oriental 
system that makes an ordinary Chinese 
puzzle a child’s game. 


America Defends The Road 


You have more than _ occasional 
bombings when you run with thousands 
of scared Chinese—women, children, 
oldsters who can scarcely hobble—to 
the rice paddies outside the city walls. 
There are no air-raid shelters. You just 
huddle beneath trees or lie flat in the 
open, praying the spray of low-flying 
Jap machine-gun bullets doesn’t get 
you, as it has the man over by the tree 
or the child in its mother’s arms a few 
yards away. 

For something bright and shining out 
of all the squalor and unpleasantness 
you have the knights of the air—the 
American volunteer airmen of the In- 
ternational Squadron who have come 
to defend the Burma Road from air at- 
tack and to throw a protecting wing 
across the many construction camps of 
the new, desperately needed Yunnan- 
Burma Railroad. 

This road, the Chinese tell you, will 
be a deciding factor in defeating the 
Japanese. And later, after the peace, 
the Yunnan-Burma Railroad will open 
up new resources for the outside world 
and create new markets for Western 
trade inside China. 

There’s no doubt that the railroad is 
a necessity. Anyone agrees who has 
seen the Burma Road, which runs in a 
V—for Victory, you’re told—to the 
north over gorges and across precipi- 
tous heights, and until recently has been 
criminally operated for personal gain. 
Anyone who has watched this road func- 
tion can attest that another faucet to 
the pipe line of war supply to China is 
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his black-and-red robe and curiously 
wrapped headdress explain to your in- 
terpreter the meaning of the curse— 
to see his eyes roll, to catch the tone 
of real fear in his voice and to under- 
stand without interpretation his defi- 
nite refusal even to pass through the 
cursed region—is to realize the prob- 
lem that faces Dr. Tseng Yang-fu, Ma- 
jor Ausland and the construction gangs. 

They must have between 250,000 and 
500,000 workers to build this road. Most 
of these people must come out of the 
hills down into the valleys to lay the 
roadbed and spike the rails. There are 
no steam shovels, tractors or bulldozers; 
no pressure drills or other mechanical 
aids. This railroad bed will be blazed 
through jungle, up mountain sides and 
pushed across rivers—all by hand. 
Children will break small stones cracked 
from larger ones by their mothers. 
Coolie baskets slung across shoulders 
on bamboo poles will remove tons of 
dirt. Small wooden scoops and hand 
shovels will grade the roadbed. 


The Curse of the Railroad 


Yet today there aren’t 50,000 people 
working along the entire 530 miles— 
and most of these are coolie women 
who, with a few thousand men, have 
been imported from the other provinces 
on the promise of larger pay and more 
food. Perhaps they’ll get $3.50 to $5 
(U.S.) a month. These are good wages 
here. Part of that will be in rice. De- 
spite the good wages and assurance of 
full rice bowls the curse keeps workers 
away. Yet the war continues. China 
must have this railroad—an extra fun- 
nel through which to pour war supplies 
into central China. 

The curse dreaded even by the West- 
erners is a tiny black mosquito; Ano- 
Pheles Minimus by name. It is the 
poisonous carrier of malignant malaria. 
It wipes out entire villages with a blitz 
that makes Hitler’s mechanized panzer 
divisions and dive bombers look like 
amateurs. The Minimus usually rests 
in dark corners by day and drones out 
to deliver its death sting at night. One 
thing can be said for it: Minimus is the 
deterrent that so far has kept the Jap- 
anese legions ‘from plunging through 
Yunnan from Indo-China in an attempt 
to cut off the Burma Road. 

The tribes people have learned to 
stay away from the green valleys. There 
are villages along the railroad’s pro- 
jected route where in the period of a 
week 80 per cent of the population has 
suddenly died. The remaining 20 per 
cent climbed into the hills. Yet the 
altitude didn’t save them. The curse, 
malignant malaria, got them. These 
grass, mud and mat villages still con- 
tain the bones of those who didn’t get 
away. No one returned to salvage any- 
thing. Even the plundering hill tribes 
won’t foray into the valleys to pick the 
villages clean. 

There’s only one answer. An obvious 
one. Remove the malarial mosquito. 
But that’s easier said than done. It 
must be removed quickly. The workers 
must be fully protected from its deadly 
sting, and what is more important, the 
hills people must have this proved to 
their full satisfaction. If it isn’t, the 
road can never be properly serviced 
even if finished by outside labor at an 
appalling loss of life. For the track will 
run along valley bottoms and along 
sliding banks of roaring, swiftly rising 
and falling rivers, and constant repair 
work is essential. 

Since the United States offered to 
provide the supplies for the railroad un- 
der Lend-Lease as well as the rolling 
stock and rails, the United States also 
has offered to provide the wise man that 
makes magic; the man who will remove 
the curse. 

That’s a big order to fall on the 





shoulders of a young man. But the full 
responsibility of whether or not the 
Yunnan-Burma Railroad keeps enough 
workers alive to finish the stretch 
through the cursed valleys now rests on 
a blond medico, a ball of fire whose 
home is—‘“was,” he corrects you—Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: Dr. Victor Haas is loaned 
to China by the United States Public 
Health Service for the duration as Chief 
of Medical Mission to the Yunnan- 
Burma Railroad. 

“That title’s much too long,” he says. 
“I’m just a bug doctor, and frankly, if 
I don’t lick these mosquitoes there’ll be 
no use in going home.” 

_ Handicapped in a hundred ways by 
circumstances he can’t control, serious 
young Dr. Haas faced a job reminiscent 
of the malaria-control problem of the 
Panama Canal. Only this time Dr. Haas 
is tossed into the middle of the mos- 
quitoes after the railroad construction 
has already begun. He must make his 
preparations, establish his 
control, and protect the 250,000 to 500,- 
000 coolie laborers simultaneously. 

Dr. Haas wasted no time after he ar- 
rived in Kunming in October. He knows 
plague. He knows malaria and he has 
had wide experience with public-health 
problems. 

“It shouldn’t be too different out here 
in the woods,” he said, “from some of 
our jobs in western or southern United 
States.” 

If he gets away with it he will be a 
miracle man—the man the tribesmen 
say must come from afar to drive the 
curse away. 

“Tf I don’t get away with it,” to use 
his own words, “I’m a mug. I’m like the 
quarterback who calls for a pass behind 
his own goal line and gets it intercepted. 
But the time is short here. The war 
won’t wait. We’ve got to move fast.” 

China has supplied fifteen of its most 
capable sanitary engineers, plague ex- 
perts and doctors. The United States 
has contributed sixteen top men in the 
same field. It is a joint effort. The 
United States told T. V. Soong, China’s 
financial wizard in Washington, and 
brother of Madam Chiang Kai-shek, 
that malaria had to be whipped before 
the road could be built and before the 
U.S.A. would send Lend-Lease ma- 
terial. 

“Okay,” said T. V. with his customary 
directness. “What do you want?” 

“We'll split the cost of the doctors, 
and some of the medical supplies,” he 
was told. “We’ll send $500,000 (U:S.) 
in medical supplies out of Lend-Lease 
funds. China must provide all the phys- 
ical labor to aid the medical people.” 

“It’s a deal,” replied T. V. 


Something New in China 


I’ve seen the deal in action. China, 
contrary to much criticism about its 
dilatory methods, has acted swiftly in 
this case. As soon as the U.S.A. put up 
$144,000 (U.S.) China put up an equiv- 
alent amount, with more to come as 
needed. China provided its fifteen doc- 
tors and sanitary engineers—all men 
of high standing in the medical world. 

Two hundred subordinate Chinese 
medicos are on call. Five hundred cool- 
ies are at hand to help these doctors. 
And 5,000 coolies are already at work 
digging drains, putting up delousing 
shacks, stringing wire mesh—it has to 
be smaller for Minimus—and building 
camps and barracks for the workers. 

Since the road is not being built ac- 
cording to traditional railroad tech- 
nique, Dr. Haas’ job is that much 


harder. Instead of establishing two ad- 
vance camps, one at each end of the 
line and moving in toward each other, 
the Chinese decided to construct small 
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be more medical and engineering work 
connected with building these 500 miles 
of railroad than with an equivalent 500 
anywhere else in the world, the engi- 
neers tell me. 

Dr. Haas has asked for barracks with 
double doors and a coolie at each door 
to see to it that every workman closes 
the door behind him and brings in no 
mosquitoes. The barracks are to be 
collapsible so that they can be moved 
along as the road sections progress. 

One of the biggest problems is that of 
bringing in enough antimosquito toxin. 
It must come from America and be 
shipped up from the already over- 
crowded piers and warehouses in Ran- 
goon. 

Rangoon is a madhouse these days 
with enough—but always the wrong— 
bills of lading to paper the entire dome 
of the Capitol in Washington. And al- 
though Lend-Lease supplies should be 
eased through without fuss, the British, 
and if not the British, the Burmese, can 
always find some technicality. 

One night here in Kunming, Dr. Haas, 
two members of the Magruder Military 
Mission, an aviator and I were sitting in 
the ornate, cold and clammy lobby of 
the Hotel de Commerce. We might 
have been in the French provinces. You 
get the French influence here due to 
the early construction of the now dis- 
mantled French Hanoi-Kunming rail- 
way. 

The Doctor Gets Results 


Dr. Haas was on his subject—mos- 
quitoes. The Magruder Mission people 
were ribbing the doctor. They had just 
pulled off a transportation reorganiza- 
tion scheme for the trucking system 
along the Burma Road and were feel- 
ing pretty chesty. But Dr. Haas was 
on his toes. 

“Look here,’ he said. “You say 
you’ve just evolved a servicing and 
transport system where your trucks 
along the road will last for at least 
twelve round-trips instead of five?” 
(Burma Road drivers never bother 
about oil changes, brakes, tightening 
body bolts, or truck overhaul. They 
just drive until the car falls apart or 
over a cliff.) 

“Yeah. We think we’ve got a pretty 
good system now,” one of the Magruder 
Mission men shot back. “Your railroad 
won’t be able to keep up with the ton- 
nage we can put across.” He estimated 
120,000 tons per month running day and 
night. The railroad estimates to carry 
at least 150,000 tons. 

“Well, if you’ve got such a good sys- 
tem,” Dr. Haas said, “tell me what 
you're going to do with the old oil that 
you are allegedly going to drain from 
the crankcases of these trucks?” 

No answer. Before another five min- 
utes the doctor had a promise of all the 
old lubricating oil from one of the men, 
and a promise of oil drums in which to 
carry the oil from the other. He'll use 
this oil to spread over mosquito breed- 
ing areas. 

Another instance of Dr. Haas’ in- 
genuity came during the same evening 
when we were kidding him about get- 
ting enough insecticide to cover 250,000 
to 500,000 coolies along a 500-mile 
route. 

“In Panama,” someone said, “they 
used blow torches in the corners every 
night to burn out the mosquitoes.” 

“Why don’t you get some of that vile- 
smelling citronella and spray it from a 
plane?” I asked. 

In less than fifteen minutes Dr. Haas 
had formulated a plan with the aviators 
for Chinese army planes to spray—not 
citronella, but Paris green or another 
antimosquito dust over the camps like 
crop dusting in America. 

To get the road under construction 
along the route through the cursed val- 
leys it may be necessary to bring insome 
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guinea pigs in the persons of coolies or 
workers other than Chinese. 

If the British wished to co-operate to 
the hilt they could agree to the trans- 
port of several thousand British Indians 
into the region. These Indians would 
stand an excellent chance of survival 
under Dr. Haas’ supervision. Once the 
Indians came through satisfactorily for 
a month or two, tribes people would be- 
gin to filter down to the valleys to see 
for themselves if the rumor were true— 
that the white man made magic that 
drove the curse away. 

“If we can lick the curse before 
spring,’ both Dr. Haas and Major Aus- 
jand tell me, ‘“‘we’ll be on our way to get- 
ting the road finished closer to schedule 
than it looks now.” That means the 
spring of 1943. 

But there’s another deadly objection 


General Chiang Kai-shek told me in 
a recent interview up in bomb-leveled 
Chungking that whether or not the 
Burma Road was cut, and whether or 
not the rail line was halted, China ‘“‘can 
go on fighting the war for at least a year 
and perhaps longer.” 

How? More tonnage of war supplies 
and equipment’ is being smuggled in 
through the Japanese lines from the 
China coast each month than comes 
over the Burma Road. 

Today, of course, innumerable Jap- 
anese officers and soldiers are getting 
rich from the squeeze. But China today 
is getting close to a total of 70,000 tons 
of supplies each month from the outside 
via the squeeze and Burma Road. 

General Chiang has made this Yun- 
nan-Burma Railroad his pet project. 
He had ordered it completed within 


“Yes, madam, the ten-per-cent luxury tax even applies to skunk” 


BARBARA SHERMUND 


to the railroad. It’s from the air as well 
—Japanese ... Japanese bombs and 
machine-gunning aircraft. Jap observa- 
tion planes have photographed the 
construction of the railroad from the 
beginning. There’s nothing plainer from 
the air than a brown dirt or rock blaze 
across the green of a mountainside. 
Kunming, the terminus of the railroad, 
is under intermittent bombing and the 
threat of constant bombing. 

Since the Chinese expect a Japanese 
drive from Indo-China across the prov- 
ince of Yunnan toward the Burma Road 
they are creating defenses for the Yun- 
nan-Burma Railroad. Should the Jap- 
anese accomplish what the Chinese 
General Staff—General Ho Ying Chin 
in person—tells me is impossible, and 
cross Yunnan, they would cut the rail 
construction line before they reached 
the Burma Road. But China has put 
2,000,000 men in Yunnan Province. 
They are not going to give up this rich- 
est and most strategic area without a 
major defense. 

They know Kunming is the terminus 
of the Burma Road and at present the 
only sure open route to China’s allies 
outside. The International Air Force 
will have to be responsible for defense 
against air attacks. 








a year. Any sane engineer will tell you 
two years is more like it. But no one’s 
very sane in China today. No one could 
have been completely sane and still hold 
out against superior armament on the 
ground and in the air the way the Chi- 
nese have for the past four and a half 
years. If the generalissimo says one 
year, that’s good enough for them. 


Today China’s future looks brighter 


than at any time since July 1937 when 
the incident started. Today there are 
less boners being pulled. There is more 
drive, less squeeze; more enthusiasm 
and initiative, less laxity and evidence 
of boring from within. A “do it now” 
policy is gradually taking the place of 
the “next-generation” attitude of “Let 
the coolies fight the war. We'll absorb 
the aggressor eventually. Why worry 
now?” 

This new vigor causes you to wonder 
if perhaps the railroad might be finished 
quicker than is possible in the pessi- 
mistic eye of the trained engineer or the 
skeptical guess of a newspaperman. 

But whenever the Burma Railroad 
is finished—whether the China war has 
been settled by a Sino-Japanese peace, 
or whether America, Britain, China, 
Russia and the Dutch have blacked out 
the Rising Sun—its peacetime value 
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3 Masquerade in Miami 


Continued from page 24 


after a man is dead. So he trusts our de- 
sire for money considerably more than 
he trusts our loyalty.” 

“He’s a shrewd man,” observed the 
doctor. “A very shrewd man. He takes 
with him all the money he can. He 
leaves the rest in such a way that we’d 
have to cut our own throats if we wished 
to cut his. The stakes are big, Wayne. 
They’re worth the risk.” 

Hamilton shrugged. ‘The risk is a 
minimum,” he said. “That’s where our 
young friend, Alan, comes in. He’s too 
honest himself to distrust anybody. And 
before he could begin to suspect any- 
thing . . .’ Hamilton paused signifi- 
cantly. 

“Chuck will make it look like an acci- 
dent, of course.” 

“Naturally. And, so far as the world is 
concerned, Lew Hartley will be dead... 
and we'll all be happy.” 

“Except young Douglas.” 

“Yes. Except him. But he won’t be 
here to worry about it.” 

Dr. Greer asked casually, ‘““What’s he 
doing now?” 

“Just as I came out, Sunny was breez- 
ing into his room for some gin rummy.” 

“They get along well together?” 

“Yes. ... But Chuck Williams doesn’t 
like it.” 

Greer leaned forward. “What do you 
mean?” he inquired. 

“Don’t you know?” Hamilton tapped 
the ash from the end of his cigarette. 
“Chuck has been crazy about Sunny ever 
since Lew acquired her. But he’s the 
sort of lad who’d never dream of two- 
timing his employer. It isn’t honor... 
it’s simply that he doesn’t think that 
way. I believe he even admires Lew. 
But he is as much in love with Sunny as 
he could be with any woman... and I 
don’t believe he would relish the idea of 
her stepping over the line.” 

The doctor nodded. “Fits in rather 
neatly, doesn’t it? Chuck is employed as 
young Douglas’ executioner. But be- 
cause of jealousy, he’ll inject real en- 
thusiasm into his work.” 

“Something like that. At least we 
have nothing to worry about.” 


ND at that moment neither Alan nor 

Sunny were worrying. She was sit- 
ting at his bedside, housecoat open, dis- 
closing her pale yellow fragment of a 
bathing suit. Between them was a 
checkerboard which they used as a table 
for their daily session of gin rummy. He 
was saying, “You know, you don’t have 
to be this nice to me.” 

She shrugged shapely shoulders. 
“You're not hard to take.” 

“Wait till you see...” He touched 
his bandages. 

“So what? So you’ll look like Lew, 
and that certainly couldn’t be called a 
novelty for me.’”’ She eyed him specula- 
tively. “You know,” she said, “you 
weren’t so bad-looking before they 
started carving you up.” 

“Thanks, lady.” 

“You weren’t handsome, but you 
looked ... well, regular. I’ll remember 
that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“When you're playing up—like you 
got to do. You know, yelling at people 
in public, shoving ’em around. .. . That 
was always tough to swallow with Lew. 
It’ll be easier now because I’ll remember 
that this really ain’t you at all, see?” 

“You mean, he used to embarrass 
you?” 

“And how. Not that I got any kicks 
coming. Lew always treated me swell. 
But even the best proposition in the 
world has got two sides to it.” 

He was frankly interested. He said, 
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and don’t answer if 
But I’m curious.” 


“Look, Sunny... 
you don’t want to. 
“Most men are.” 
“You were on the stage, weren't you?” 

A smile appeared on her lips, her eyes 
crinkled at the corners, and then her 
laugh swept through the room. “My 
Gawd!” she gasped. “On the stage, he 
says. Look, Alan—it wasn’t the stage. I 
was a night-club showgirl. You know, 
one of the dames that they put shoes on 
one end, feathers on the other and a 
small sarong in between. And that’s 
about all I ever did. I can’t sing and I 
can’t dance. Nature fixed things up 
somehow so I’ve got these and those. I 
had enough of ’em so I caught Lew Hart- 
ley’s eye. That was three years ago. 
Now look at me: automobiles, sables, 
diamonds. . . . I ain’t saying I’m all I 
ought to be, Alan ... but believe me, 
I have a lot of fun.” 

“You’re a darned nice girl.” 

Her face went dead suddenly. “Stow 
it!” she said harshly. “And get me 
straight. I’m not nice. I’m tough and 
I’m hard. I’ve got a body but no con- 
science. I don’t ask favors, and I never 
dish ’em out. Down here—” she touched 
a spot just below her left breast, “down 
here I haven’t got a heart. It’s a ruby. 
And up here is a head—but it isn’t 
soft.”” She got up abruptly and walked 
across the room. At the door she turned. 
“Get that straight, mister—and keep 
it straight. Don’t ever expect me to 
be decent, and you won't be disap- 
pointed.” 

The door slammed behind her. She 
walked down the hall... and almost 
collided with a slim, wiry, gray-clad fig- 
ure. Chuck’s voice was dangerously soft. 
He said, “Just a minute, sister. What 
gives?” 

Her eyes blazed hotly into his. “On 
your way, Chuck,” she snapped. “I’m in 
the mood to be alone.” 

“You ain’t been alone for the last 
hour.” 

“So what? I been playing nursemaid.” 

“And loving it.” 

Her eyes got hard, almost as hard as 
his. “I don’t like that crack, Chuck. Not 
even a little bit.” 

“And I don’t like how things been go- 
ing.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“Meaning you’re supposed to remem- 
ber that this guy ain’t really Lew Hart- 
ley.” 

She stared at him, then whirled and 
vanished into her own room. Chuck 
Williams stood staring after her. He 
was trembling. The relationship exist- 
ing between this gorgeous creature and 
Lew Hartley was one thing. It was 
something he understood. But if she 
was falling for Alan Douglas... 

He looked long and hard at the door 
of Alan’s room. He reached up under his 
left armpit and touched the ugly little 
snub-nosed automatic which always 
rested there. : 

“Tt’ll be a pleasure,” he told himself 
softly. ‘A real pleasure.” 


pests distressing war news the 
pre-Christmas season in New York 
was unusually gay. 

But for Gail Foster, there was a 
strange emptiness. Day after day she 
went to her office and efficiently dis- 
charged her duties as confidential sec- 
retary to the president of an important 
real-estate management company; she 
attended the usual parties and went to 
her customary number of theaters and 
movies. She loved the magnificence of 
the Yuletide decorations in Rockefeller 
Center . . . but even there her apprecia- 
tion was tinctured by poignant memo- 
ries. 

Alan had been gone for scarcely more 
than two weeks, yet she missed him with 
an acuteness which defied analysis. By 
every rule, she should be happy. He had 
made a gallant gesture and had saved 
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POLIDENT’S G/F7. TO 
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that I’ve been against this thing from 
the beginning. Just a hunch—but a 
strong one. And if Alan is ill in Ha- 
vana...” 

Andrew Foster said quietly, “Would 
you like me to go with you?” 

She shook her head. 

“Thanks, Dad—but I’d rather go 
alone. It might be a foolish move... 
but the way I feel now, almost anything 
would be better than staying here and 
wondering what may have happened.” 


om THE second day out from New 
York, the trim little Havana-bound 
liner nosed into warmer weather and 
calmer seas. Two young men, one short 
and pudgy and the other tall and in- 
credibly thin, toured the promenade 
deck in the process of what they called 
“Looking ’em over.” 

The first turn of the deck brought no 
satisfactory results. There were girls 
enough, and most of them seemed not 
reluctant to start shipboard acquaint- 
anceships, but these two young gentle- 
men were slightly more critical than the 
average. One of them expressed the 
sentiments of both: “No use getting tan- 
gled up with a dud that you can’t shake 
loose.” 

Then they spotted Gail. The pudgy 
one whistled and said, “‘She’s mine, Ed- 
die. I saw her first.” 

She was standing by the forward rail 
of the boat deck staring southward as 
though the intensity of her gaze might 
lessen the distance between the ship and 
the island republic of Cuba. She had 
light brown hair and clear gray eyes, and 
she wore a plaid sports coat over a sim- 
ple dress of brown and beige. And the 
thing which most interested the two 
young men was the fact that she was 
very much alone. 

They advanced to the attack, showing 
themselves not unfamiliar with travel- 
ers’ technique. They idled up to the rail 
and gazed ahead into the blue waters. 
Closer inspection substantiated the 
favorable first impression. The tall one 
who was named Eddie addressed a re- 
mark to her—a remark not particularly 
scintillating, but usually adequate. He 
said, “Swell day, isn’t it?” 

Gail Foster said, “Yes.” 

The other one tried his hand. “Stop- 
ping over in Havana or just taking the 
cruise?” 

“T’'ll be there for a little while.” 

“So will we. Grand spot, Havana. 
Lotsa fun there—if you know the ropes. 
You traveling alone?” 

eVias.? 

“How’s about a little drink?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Later, maybe?” 

“Perhaps.” 

The young cavaliers walked away. 
One of them said, “Nothing stirring 
there. Nice gal, but no pep. Looks like 
she’s got something on her mind.” 

And he was right. Gail Foster had 
plenty on her mind, all of it confusing. 
Here she was, two thirds of the way to 
Havana on what her common sense told 
her was the wildest sort of a wild-goose 
chase. 


HE firm for which she worked had 

been wonderful about it. They gave 
her three weeks’ vacation and an addi- 
tional leave of absence for as long as she 
wanted. They asked no questions and 
promised that whenever she came back 
her job would be waiting. 

That had helped, of course. But Gail 
knew that she’d be making this trip, no 
matter what the sacrifice. She had 
thought and thought and thought until 
her head was spinning. Nothing was 
right, nothing logical. But the chief mo- 
tivating factor was an instinct—an ap- 
prehension—which persisted. And one 
thing she definitely knew: this was bet- 
ter than inaction, infinitely preferable to 
waiting for the postman or for the arrival 
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| of a uniformed messenger with a cable- 
gram. 

She hadn't the faintest idea what she 
expected to find in Havana. She 
wouldn’t have wagered that she would 
find anything at all. But here she was, 
definitely embarked on a quest that she 
herself admitted was not quite sensible 

.. and she had no single regret. 

Late that afternoon the passengers 
crowded the starboard rail. The ubiqui- 
tous loud-voiced gent who had been 
there before was gesticulating largely. 
“Yep,” he was announcing to all and 
sundry—‘We’re now passing Miami. 
Swell place, Miami. Plenty goin’ on. 
Them big buildings you see, they’re 
mostly the hotels on the beach. Cost 
plenty moola, them jernts. But you 
oughta see the private houses .. .” 

Gail didn’t know why she, too, was 
staring. After all, she wasn’t interested 
in Miami, but in Havana. Yet her eyes 
probed across the glassy water and she 
did not suspect that it was only distance 
which kept her from seeing Alan Doug- 
las—an Alan who was free from band- 
ages, who had achieved considerable 
success in growing a mustache, and who 


_ now looked not at all like Alan but very 





| much like a certain Lewis Hartley. 


T THAT very moment, while the 

little ship plowed steadily south- 
ward, Sunny Ralston was walking about 
the grounds of the Hartley estate with 
Alan. She said, “You don’t know how 
funny it makes me feel. You look 
enough like Lew to fool anybody. You 
can even talk like Lew when you try. 
But you’re not Lew.” 

He smiled. ‘“That’s something for you 
to forget. The order is to call me Lew, 
and to think of me that way.” 

The glance she gave him was on the 
humid side. “Oh, yeah. . . well, maybe 
I do, at that.” 

He said, ‘““You’ve been a grand nurse, 
Sunny.” 

“T had to do something to kill time. 
And it was a pretty good way to get 
acquainted.” She eyed him keenly. “You 
know, you haven’t told me. an awful lot 
about yourself.” 

He shrugged. “There isn’t an awful 
lot to tell. I’m simply an average rep- 
resentative of Mr. John Q. Public.” 

“Modesty, he’s got.’’ She raised her 
eyes and made a gesture of annoyance. 
Her voice took on an edge. ““Here comes 
Poison Ivy,” she snapped, and he looked 
up to meet the level, expressionless eyes 
of Chuck Williams. 

Alan hadn’t yet been able to figure 
Chuck out. True, he’d never before en- 
countered a gentleman whose profession 
was that of bodyguard, and he fancied 
that certain allowances must be made. 
But there was more than that behind 
those agate eyes: something that made 
Alan more than a trifie uncomfortable. 
He knew that Chuck had been assigned 
to protect him, yet despite that, the 
young man made him nervous. 

Chuck fell into step with them. They 
walked to the beach and stood looking 
out across the Atlantic. The conversa- 
tion had died. It was Sunny who at- 





tempted, rather futilely, to revive it. 
She said, “Yonder goes a boat.” 

Alan nodded. ‘For Havana, I guess.” 

“Uh-huh. Havana. It'll be there in 
the morning... .” 

And on that ship Gail Foster was 
thinking the same thing. Havana in the 
morning. She was tense about it, but 
not excited. There was a job to do: a 
rather tricky job, made more difficult 
by the fact that Cuba was, despite its 
nearness, a foreign country. That eve- 
ning she fell into conversation with a Cu- 
ban couple who spoke excellent English 
and extracted a good deal of informa- 
tion from them so that when the ship 
docked the next morning she wasn’t as 
Hues aed at a loss as she had expected 
to be. 





She got through the customs quickly 
enough and was whirled out to the Ho- 
tel Nacional where they gave her a neat 
single room on the fourth floor. She un- 
packed the smaller of her two suitcases 
and went downstairs for a consulta- 
tion with the taxi starter. 

A few minutes later she found herself 
arranging for the services of an inter- 
preter. This gentleman—slim and dap- 
per and acutely aware of his client’s 
gender and attractiveness—insisted that 
before she commenced attending to 
whatever business had brought her here, 
she should devote one day, at least, to 
seeing the sights .. . a suggestion which 
she politely but firmly declined. They 
hired a car and she suggested that she 
go first to the local agent of the line 
which operated the ship on which Alan 
had sailed for South America. 

They reached the office on Empedrado 
Street, and Gail let out a little cry of 
disappointment. “It’s closed,” she said. 

Ramon, her companion, smiled cour- 
teously, “But surely, Senorita,” he ex- 
plained. ‘Always, the business is closed 
in Havana from the twelve until the 
two.” 

She looked at him incredulously. 
“You mean you knew it would be 
closed?” 

“Si, Senorita.” 

“Then why did you let me come way 
down here?” 

“Because the Sefiorita said it was 
that thing which she desired to do.” 

Gail told herself sternly that she was 
in a foreign country, and she’d jolly well 
better adjust herself to foreign customs. 
And she really liked her little guide. 
So she said, “What usually happens be- 
tween twelve and two in Havana?” 

“Many things, Senorita. But quite 
often, the luncheon.” 

He seemed a gentlemanly little fel- 
low and she invited him to eat with her. 
Over a meal of succulent Morro crabs 
which would have delighted her under 
other circumstances, she told him her 
basic problem. He listened solemnly 
and said, “Is very difficult.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“In Havana are many clinicas, many 
hotels.” 

“We'll visit them all.” 

“It will take much time.” 

“Okay.” 

He smiled brightly. “That is the same 
like Spanish,” he complimented. “In 
Havana also we say okay when we mean 
okay.” 


je TWO o'clock they were back at 
the crowded, musty office on Em- 
pedrado Street. The gentleman in charge 
became exceedingly affable after taking 
a long, lingering look at Gail. He said 
that he surely would consult their rec- 
ords, and had she yet visited the Casino? 

The results there were definite but 
not precisely informative. Alan had 
left the Tropicana at Havana on the 
eleventh of December, despite the fact 
that he originally had booked passage 
for Chile. Beyond that . . . “Quien sabe, 
Sefiorita? Who can say what happen 
after that?” 

“Can you find out whether he was ill 
when he left the ship?”’ 

“Maybe yes, maybe no. I ask my 
friend who is one of the medical inspec- 
tors.” 

“Now?” 

“Tomorrow, Senorita. 
work any more.” 

And that was that. Gail sensed that 
she must curb her impatience, must 
adjust herself to the bland indifference 
to speed. which was most definitely a 
national trait. 

Her next visit was to the Anglo- 
American Hospital where she talked 
long and earnestly with a pleasant su- 
perintendent and a starched and highly 
efficient British head nurse. They as- 
sured her that Alan had not been a pa- 
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Nickels from Left to Right 


Continued from page 18 


yard toward the house with the cook, 
running along and jumping up and down 
and looking up at him. I strolled on, and 
the girl, turning back into the barn, hesi- 
tated and then waited for me. 

“Hello,” I said, still absent-mindedly. 

Her hand, touching her breast in an 
arrested gesture, was brown and strong, 
and her lips made me remember incon- 
sequentially how when I was a boy we 
used to search for wild strawberries and 
eat them with the dew still on them, in 
the long shadows of early morning. I 
stopped suddenly, and really looked at 
her. From a distance I had not been 
able to see her quiet eyes. 


oe smiled a little uncertainly, and a 
slow color crept up from her throat 
where I could see a pulse beating, and I 
realized I was staring like a lout. 

“Oh,” I said. “I’m—” 

“The children are g-getting the eggs,” 
she said. 

“Tt isn’t that,” I blurted. It was prob- 
ably the first time in ten years I had 
blurted anything. “I was thinking of 
wild strawberries.” 

It sounded pretty weird to me, too, 
and I don’t wonder she looked startled. 

“Why, there are a few,” she said, ‘in 
the upper pasture. Along the fence, in 
the shadow of the woods. You’re w-wel- 
come to—” 

“No,” I said, floundering more and 
more helplessly, “I mean, you look as if 
you'd been eating them.” 

She stared at me for an instant in a 
scared sort of way, and then she laughed, 
suddenly, as if she couldn’t help it. My 
face must have looked silly and horri- 
fied at my gawkiness, but somehow the 
quiet sound of her laughter dissolved 
self-consciousness—more of it, I discov- 
ered confusedly, than I wanted dis- 
solved. Because for a minute it made 
the self-conscious toughness and 
shrewdness of my Hollywood front seem 
pretty silly, too, and hollow. 

“Not today,” she said. “But we are 








having tame ones for breakfast. Would 
you like some?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I really would.” 

“Well, wait until I finish milking,” 
she said. “It'll only be a minute.” 

Her lips still uncertain with amuse- 
ment, she went back into the rich shad- 
ows inside the barn. Leaning in the 
doorway, listening to the soft drumming 
of the twin streams into the pail, I 
thought of the one-street town in the 
prairie winter, and the farm over which 
the frozen swarms of stars were brighter 
and colder and nearer than I had ever 
seen them since. I remembered the 
smell of the lighted coal-oil lantern 
mixed with the sharper smell of the 
snow; and with a very queer feeling 
I remembered the big-knuckled farm 
boy who sometimes slowed down absent- 
mindedly and stopped milking to dream 
by windy lantern light of the books he 
was going to write some day. I couldn’t 
remember what they were, now, except 
they were to have been beautiful and 
simple and honest. 

“What’s your name?” the girl called. 

“Eh?” I said. “...Oh. Roger Prell.”’ 
It didn’t seem to strike any recognition 
in her at all; and for some obscure rea- 
son I was glad it didn’t. Putting that 
quick and strange reaction by, to wonder 
about at some later time, I asked, ‘‘Are 
those children yours?” 

“They’re my brother and sister,” she 
said. “Do I look that old?” 

“T didn’t think so,” I said. “How old 
are you?” 

“Twenty. Is that your yacht?” 

“No. It belongs to... I’m working 
for the man who owns it.” 

“Oh. What do you do?” 

“Well, I used to be a newspaperman,” 
I said. “But I haven’t got a newspaper 
job now.” 

The cook came back toward the barn, 
carrying a paper bag. I shook my head 
and said, “Don’t wait. I’ll whistle when 
I want the boat.” 

He looked at me, but turned and went 
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back to the beach and got into the 
dinghy and rowed back out to the yacht. 

After a while the girl came out into 
the sunlight again, carrying the milk 


pail. I took it from her hand and car- 
ried it while we walked to the back 
porch. 

“My name is Anne Cameron,” she 
said shyly. 

“Oh. I’m—” 


“And this is John, and this is Martha,” 
she said. “We all have such plain names 
because our father was a minister, and 
he believed in plain names for children.” 
Standing by the kitchen steps, the two 
children put out their hands to be 
shaken. 

The kitchen, with its sagging floor, was 
scrubbed painfully clean, and smelled of 
spices and apples, of Saturday’s baking 
and Monday’s soap and hot water, as a 
farm kitchen should. Everybody helped, 
and we had breakfast on the back porch, 
where the rose vines made a green cave, 
shot through with chinks of light which 
fell on the red-checkered cloth. The 
eyes of the children sought the floor if 
they were noticed, but if you glanced 
at them unexpectedly they would be 
watching you with silent friendliness. 

“Have you always lived on this 


farm?” I asked. 
“No,” Anne said. ‘Our father bought 
it when he .. . when he became ill.” 


ROM the children’s faces, I could tell 

that he had died not very long ago. 
For a while nobody said anything, and 
then I noticed that Martha was staring 
earnestly at her big sister. Frowning a 
little, Anne seemed to be trying to read 
the child’s eyes, for suddenly she nod- 
ded, and laughed. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “Martha wants 
me to tell you about the middle names. 
Our mother chose them. John’s is Ala- 
stair, and Martha’s is Rose-Kathleen.” 

The two children looked at me 
proudly, and then overwhelmed with 
bashfulness, gazed intently at their 
plates and began to eat quickly, get- 
ting very red in the face. 

“What’s yours?” I asked. 

“T haven’t any,” she said. “I guess 
that when I came, mother hadn’t begun 
to express herself. Yes, children, if 
you're sure you're through, you may be 
excused.” 

The two of them slid off their chairs 
and made funny little jerky bows, very 
old-fashioned, but as soon as they were 
out of sight around the corner of the 
house there was a quick rush of feet 
and they went whooping and yelling off 
into the distance. Anne and I continued 
to sit there, smiling a little at each other 
when our eyes met, neither of us quite 
willing, I think, to make the first move 
toward getting up and ending the meal. 

“And so you kids are here all alone?” 
I asked. 

“Yes. I don’t think the children even 
remember Mother. She died when 
Martha was a baby.” 

“None of my business,” I said, “but 
how can you manage?” 

“We'll make it,” she said quietly. 
“For the last two years, while father 
was too ill to do much, I’ve taught the 
little country school over in the valley. 
I guess no real teacher wants the job, 
and it will see us through the winters.” 

I must have looked doubtful, because 
she added, “It has, for two years. Be- 
side, it’s nice. It’s a funny little white 
schoolhouse in the woods, and it’s 
pleasant, like a fairy tale, when it’s 
raining in the woods, and there are 
only eleven children, counting mine. 
Every day we walk along the high ridge 
trail and we can look down on the 
world before we go down through the 
woods into the valley. On winter morn- 
ings we carry a lantern.” 

I nodded. 

“And in the summer,” she _ said, 
“there’s a cabin up the beach, beyond 


the point, that we rent sometimes to 
people from the city who come here for 
the salmon fishing. N-nobody’s come 
yet this year, but I guess it’s still a 
little early.” 

“Oh,” I isaid: “Well, I. 3. thanks 
for the breakfast, anyway. It was the 
nicest one on record.” 

I got up awkwardly, a little reluc- 
tantly, and she walked with me down to 
the beach, through the high grasses of 
the clearing, and stood with me while 
I whistled for the boat. The captain 
came out of the pilothouse and climbed 
down the side ladder into the dinghy. 
While he was rowing toward us, Anne 
held out her hand. 

“It has been pleasant, hasn’t it?” she 
said. “I hope you have a good cruise.” 

“Well, thanks,” I said. 

The dinghy grounded with a sliding 
crunch on the gravel beach and the 
captain sat looking at us over his shoul- 
der. In the sunlight he looked lined and 
puffy around the eyes. 

“Goodby,” Anne said. 

“Yeah,” I said. “Goodby.” 

I got in and shoved off and the cap- 
tain rowed me back to the yacht. There 
was no one in sight on the decks. Turn- 
ing around on the stern seat, I watched 
Anne going up the slope toward the 
house. She did not look back. 

While the captain was streaming out 
the dinghy again, I went below, but 
Sam was snoring so powerfully, with 
such curdled thunder, in the big state- 
room next to mine that I couldn’t sleep. 
So I grabbed a blanket and went to the 
afterdeck. 

From my deck chair I could see the 
clearing. It was empty. Just as I was 
going off to sleep, I got to thinking 
about a cabin on the beach, among the 
trees, and how swell it would be for 
some fellow from the city, some clerk 
or somebody, there for the salmon fish- 
ing. There would be moss and brown 
fir needles on the roof, and in the 
drowsy noontime he would hear the 
faraway peaceful cackling of a hen, 
maybe, from the sunny clearing of the 
little waterside farm. And in the late 
afternoons, at least, he could walk over 
there through the woods to get some 
milk, and make friends with the chil- 
dren and talk to Anne, and he would 
have long, quiet times for, thinking . 


AM shook me awake, and I could tell 

by the sun that it was around noon. 
Daphne was sitting there on the big 
stern settee, watching me. She was ex- 
quisitely smooth and beautiful again, 
and the sun flamed darkly on her bur- 
nished hair. I wondered how long she 
had been there. A breakfast tray was 
on the table beside her. 

“Well,” Sam was saying. “There you 
are, that’s the way it is—while I posi- 
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tively can’t sleep at all, 
side to side and thinking, ti hy 
to grips with these problem lay 
else can sleep. Oh, I’n hop 
ing you—don’t get a mist 
sion, Roger, I want you | 
and every one of you ge r 
and I only wish I could di}, 
envying you, Roger.” } 

“Hello, Sam,” I said. — 

Sleepily but swiftly, I g |og 
clearing. It still was emp , 

“You know, Roger,” | 
thoughtfully, “you sleep wit rit 
mouth open.” 

I made a face at her, ar gh 
away. 

“Where’s that Home 
“T got a new problem, tot 
and distinct from the o} 
talking about.” 

“Oh, let him sleep,” I \@ 
on into the cabin and let’s \ 
and a sandwich. How abc |yp 

APHNE shook her heat We 

in. Daphne lit a ciga’ t 
lazily watching the clearin| 

“What was this new | 
said. “Here, have a dri \ 

“Well,” Sam said, “whil I 
awake. I just got to think 
going to show—yeah, lo« 
too, Roger—how’re we goi ff 
that when the bandits oi 
them on the Burma Roac} 
it sounds natural for Dapt| \ 
second chorus of that so:! 
mean, in a honky-tonk it’s | 
girl to sing a song, but wh’, 
—how’re we going to fix 

“I don’t know. But j/ 
other drink, Sam,” I said! 
think about it a while. 
you.” | 

While Sam was trud 
down, thinking, I nearly »} 
again. n 


eS 


‘IT got it!” Sam seis 
“Where’s Homer?” ? 
“Never mind, Sam,” 1 
have it. Now, while it’s st 
mind.” Z| 
“Okay,” Sam said. “NIj1 
in the heat of battle, shis! 
She is transmogrified inti 

“What?” : 
“Transmogrified,” Sampaid 
sively. ‘She undergoew 
transmogrification.” 
“Oh,” I said. I remembad 
Gerry Lancaster had writ 15 
picture, and I knew Ge tt 
They aren’t mine—mine’ 
keeping Sam believing. © 
planted one for the next g 
“Oh, indubitably,” I sz 
“What?” 
i ncaP ey ” T said 
“Oh ... Yeah, well, f 














































































Sam said. “Now look— 
carefully, Roger. 
e, see, and the bandits, 


Btime and I pretended 
i notes, once in a while 
re peat a word. And after 
ugh, he said he thought 
1 try to get a nap, now. 
he could sleep a lit- 


= e below, I looked out 
Daphne seemed to 
lipped down to my state- 


ifternoon when Sam came 
y door. I could tell by 
t reflected in wavery 
ng of my stateroom. 


up!” he said. “We got 
conference right away.’ 
Sem,” I said. “Just a 


: some clothes on.’ 
= out he was waiting in 
1, his eyes still dull with 


-I meant to get harsh 
rT,” he said. “I’m just as 
self, only maybe two- 
re so, when. we got these 
. Let’s have a drink, 


I said. 
to the cabin and Daphne 
Iking restlessly up and 
J on a new costume—one 
before, very stunning. I 
ring eye at it, and she 


e drinks and we car- 
Bithe afterdeck. Just as 
n on the rail, Anne and 
m out of the little house 
s the back yard. She 
y ipasket for them to 


said, puffing thick 
moke, “here’s this very, 
dame, see, and in the heat 
—Hey! Where’s Homer? 
vy,” I mumbled. “What’s 


’t that Homer over there?” 
aes cigar out of his 


= “heart sank. In the 
the dinghy was com- 
hind a wooded point, 
er and the captain, 
on. I knew what that 
s the idea of being on 
ant waters, though the 
p turns him greenish- 
ghteen hundred miles 
ge to sit in a glassy- 
Rthere. But there wasn’t 
md and if he thought that 
ound an external inter- 
d order the yacht un- 
to some other cove 
isn’t consciously a 
ich reactions are instinc- 
The hired help, espe- 
ional employees, aren’t 
ave any other interests 
sonality on these trips. 
I said hurriedly. “We 
er alone, this way. Come 
[ poised a pencil. “This 


doubtfully. “Well, 
bled. “Now, here’s this 
sah, but I’m going to get 
anyway and then tell 
Ri up the anchor and 
. Fishing, now! When 
t me, I want him to be—” 
I said. “Look, you’re 
‘whole train of thought. 
+ your creative mind 
er in this cove than 


sively. Daphne 
lips tightening just 
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For a minute I thought it might work, 
but I was watching Sam’s eyes and I 
knew it was no go even before he sud- 
denly bellowed hoarsely through cupped 
hands. The dinghy jumped, and the 
captain began rowing hastily toward us 
while Homer as hastily reeled in. In 
ten minutes the yacht would be going 
away from here. 

Daphne was examining her finger- 
nails, turning them this way and that 
to the light. I tried to think quickly and 
as levelheadedly as possible. We had 
not actually committed ourselves, 
either of us; but this evening, or tomor- 
row, one of us would. And then—she 
was beautiful, and we would have good 
times and I would be in Hollywood for- 
ever, and never again see— 

“Now,” Sam was saying, happy again. 
“How’s Daphne going to show her 
dawning love for this guy on the Burma 
Road when positively she doesn’t even 
realize it herself? What can she say? 
Oh, what a problem! She’s got to say 
something, but what?” 

“Look, Sam,” Daphne said suddenly. 
“T don’t say anything. That scene is 
played in dead silence. Like this—” 
And looking up, she lifted one hand, as 
if to touch her breast, and then let it fall 
again in an unconscious little gesture. 

Sam stared. “That’s wonderful!” he 
said. ‘Daphne, you’re a ge— How do 
you do it, Daphne? How do you think 
of those things?” 

Daphne shrugged and looked down 
at the deck. 

I took a deep breath. “Yeah,” I said. 
“I’m getting off here, Sam.” 

He turned and looked at me with his 
mouth sagging. 

“W-what do you mean?” he said. 

“There’s a cabin up the beach, there,” 
I said. “It’s for rent, and I’m going to 
live in it for a while. I might even write 
an honest book. I don’t know. But I’ll 
finish the script, anyway. It'll be wait- 
ing for you when you get back to the 
studio.” 

“Hey!” Sam snarled. “You can’t 
give me any of that. You’ve run out on 
me before with a script, but only back 
to New York. This is different. You 
ain’t going to hand me any such—” 

“Leave him alone, Sam,’ Daphne 
said. She faced me, and I turned to 
have it out with her, too. I didn’t mind 
Sam; but this was going to be the tough 
part. 

She shook her head, smiling ever so 
little. ‘Don’t bother,” she said. “It’s all 
right, Roger. It’s all right.” 


TARING at her, I remembered that 

the porthole of her stateroom had 
faced the clearing that morning, while 
I was ashore, before the change of the 
tide had swung the yacht. She knew, 
even if she didn’t understand. 

She turned and strolled away, walk- 
ing slowly and casually. In the door- 
way, she stopped to light a cigarette. 
Then she was gone. 

“Well, I'll be darned,” I said. 

“Oh, indubitably,” Sam said. 

Automatically, I put a nickel from 
left to right. And then, as the dinghy 
bumped alongside, I blinked, and 
hauled all the nickels out of both pock- 
ets and dumped the handful of them 
into Sam’s yachting cap, lying top down 
on the table. 

“What's that for?” he asked dully. 

“Keep them,” I said. “And every 
time you think of me you can look 
at them and laugh. You won’t know 
what the joke is, but it’s a good one, and 
it’s on a smart guy who thought he knew 
all about people. Including himself.” 


Standing on the beach, I watched 
the yacht slide out of sight around a 
point, the way it had come last night. 
There was no one on the deck. 

Then I walked up through the sun- 
shine, looking for Anne. 











Apple Pie... 


and Motor Oil 





LITHOGRAPH BY JAMES E. ALLEN 


Character study at a pipe line terminal in Pennsylvania Grade region. Here 
the world’s choicest crude oil begins its steady flow direct to modern refineries. 


A good cook can wangle a pie 
with any apples she happens 
to have. But give her the best 
apples that grow and Mister, 
she really makes a PIE! 


A good refiner is like a good 
cook. He can make so-so oil 
from any crude, but give him 
the best crude oil there is and 
he creates a motor oil that is 
the last word in safe, depend- 
able lubrication. 


The natural quality of Ameri- 
ca’s first crude oil— Pennsy!l- 
vania Grade Crude—has never 
been equalled by any of the 
many crudes that now are avail- 
able. Made from this finest raw 
material, naturally Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oils are the fa- 


Pennsylvania Grade 
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vored motor oils from coast to 
coast. 

For your protection, Pennsyl- 
vania producers, together with 
refiners and marketers of high 
grade Pennsylvania Motor Oils, 
formed this association many 
years ago for joint research to 
constantly improve Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oils, and for joint 
advertising to keep you con- 
stantly informed about their 
quality and performance. 
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For your protection, fine oils made from 100% Pure 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude are entitled to corry 

this emblem, the registered badge of source, quality, 
and membership in our Association. 


Crude Oil Association 


ENNSYLVANIA 
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Collier’s 


Second Wind 


latest war in a way that, to say the least, 
would not have shamed the men of 1776, 
1812, 1846, 1861, 1898 or 1917. 

Smacked in the nose by Japan, the nation 
closed ranks overnight, got busy on myriad 
fighting and civilian fronts, tossed fears and 
uncertainties overboard, and—most encourag- 
ing of all—scored some immediate successes. 

Our airmen’s performances in punching down 
Japanese transports off Luzon—the marines’ 
magnificent defense of Wake Island—the 
heroism of Gen. MacArthur’s 25,000 Regulars 
and maybe 125,000 Filipino soldiers in the 
Philippines—these are chapters in the United 
States naval, military and flying history in 
which we can take pride eternally. 

We can also congratulate ourselves on the 
swamping of the recruiting stations following 
the attack at Pearl Harbor, and on the universal 
buckling down of civilians to the mighty tasks 
of war. 

True, some old “ladies of both genders did 
their best to stir up hysteria of various kinds; 
but even on the emotional front, as far as we 
can make out, things are shaking down to real- 
ism and common sense faster than they have 
done in most of our other wars. 

It so happened that when we went into the 
war, things were looking good for our side on 
other fronts as well. The Russians were open- 
ing up a counteroffensive which, to the world’s 
astonishment and the Allies’ great benefit, set 
Hitler back on his heels for the first time in his 
military career. The British offensive in Libya 
and the Mediterranean was clawing down on 
Gen. von Rommel’s panzers and cutting down 
his supplies and reinforcements, and Mr. Mus- 
solini was having cause for serious worry about 
a possible invasion of Italy. 

That’s not the way wars begin—with a whoop 
and a holler. We wish our part of this war could 
go on to the end in the same way. But we’re 
afraid it can’t. There are practically certain to 
be setbacks, lags, discouragements; and a time 
when we’ll need our second wind. 


Tis American people jumped into their 


THE BEST IN MUSIC 


EW YORK’S Philharmonic orchestra cele- 
brates its 100th season this winter. It is 
an event of national importance. Founded in 
1842 by some old-Manhattan worthies who 
stuffily announced that the new symphony or- 
chestra had for “its object the study and ren- 
dering of symphonies, overtures and other 
classical music in such a manner as to culti- 
vate a more general knowledge and a more 
correct public taste,” the Philharmonic in its 
100th year finds itself the greatest organiza- 
tion of its kind in the world. 
The fact which chiefly interests us about 
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the occasion is that the ambitions of the Phil- 
harmonic’s founders have been realized in a 
way and on a scale of which they could hardly 
have dreamed. The radio audience which lis- 
tens regularly to Philharmonic~broadcasts is 
estimated at 10,000,000. That’s “cultivating a 
more general knowledge” of the finest music 
and, as they say in Tin Pan Alley, how. 

Like the Metropolitan Opera, the Philhar- 
monic first went on the air with trepidation, 
expecting to be lost in the ether shuffle of pop- 
ular music, soap operas, horror yarns and po- 
litical jawbone jamborees. The Metropolitan 
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Here are some long-range fa 
which it should comfort Ameri 3 
whenever the short-range facts 0” 
black: 

The Allies—the United State 
pire, Russia, China, Dutch Emm) 
very welcome smaller partners) 
adventure—possess among the 
of all the world’s iron production 
Axis’ possession of 27%. Our bo] 
all the coal in the world, while th 
29%. We control 86% of all t 
troleum, barring that Hitler ( 
which now seems off until nex 
The Axis at this writing controls) 
world’s petroleum resources; th 
be the deciding factor. 

So much for the fundamental 1 
of modern war—iron, coal and 
food? The Allies produce 69% ¢ 
produced in the world, and 7 
sugar. Allied production of fa’ 
is far ahead of Axis production. 

As for man power, the Alliec 
voir comes to 1,300,000,000 pers 
all the people in the world, whi 
braces only about 300,000,000, 
world’s population. The Axis ]) 
ing for this war for years, but i | 
punching long enough the F| 
Mussolini blood bank must run; 
that of the Allies. 

The Allies are only now lumt 
stride. They are taking many 
from the Axis as they strive t/ 
ing. But the Axis failed to scorer 
out; and now it is hard to see: 
can lose—IF they refuse to ac 
just keep on slugging. 

These are the geopolitical fa’ 
mouth-filling word from Mr. | 
which underlie and illuminat 


twists and turns of this war. 
riches of earth are on our side,” 
the will power and the sticking 
them keep fighting for us. 
i 
i 
i 


long since established itself as) 
popular of radio features, ar) 
monic has done likewise. 

At present it numbers 104 ¢ 
finest orchestral artists. It c) 
ously its long tradition of hosp’) 
symphonic music, both Ameri) 
as well as of loyalty to the ol | 

The Philharmonic and the I | 
tween them have pretty wel 
old belief that the average pe 
to enjoy fine music. The best} 
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EDo You see a Child? 


No, I see the Future of America. 


 What—in this Little Girl? 
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Mserious young face you can see the hopes 
inidoring mother—a proud father. Serious 
§ that small face is all their world—pres- 
f yture. How grateful such parents must be 
lethers of America who are doing so much 
iglich youngsters to the years ahead, strong 
idjturdy in body and—smiling! 

iling! For in schools all over this : 
pachers* are giving time to the le «al 
oitheir charges as well as to their mental 
ii thousands of classrooms throw shout 
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the request of over 85,000 teachers, Ipana 
parts, teaching helps and other material for 
val hygiene classes in American schools. 





the country, youngsters such as this small girl are 
being taught a lesson many adults have yet to 
learn—the importance of firm, healthy gums to 
bright teeth and sparkling, attractive smiles. 


Never Ignore “Pink Tooth Brush” 


If you see “pink” on your tooth brush—see your 


lentist. it may not be serious—but let him decide. 
sie may simply say your gums have become sensi- 
tive because today’s soft foods have robbed them 
of natural exercise. And, like so many dentists, he 
may suggest “the help of Ipana and massage. ‘i 
For Ipana is designed not only to clean teeth 
but, with massage, to aid the he: ilth of the gums, 
When you massage your gums with Ipana, that 





Yes, and in the Woman She Will Be. 


| We see her True and Helpful and Smiling 


| —with a Smile that owes much to her 
) lifelong use of Ipana and Massage. 


stimulating “tingle” means gum circulation is in- 
creasing—helping gums to healthier firmness. 

So get a tube of economical Ipana Tooth Paste 
today. Let [pana and massage he!p you to brighter 
teeth, firmer gums, a more sparkling smile. 





Ipana Tooth Paste 


Product of Bristol-Myers 

















Look for the RCA Victor 
advertisement regularly 
on this page 
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FOR YOUR ENJOYMEN 


The latest issue of The Music You Want 
When You Want It. The new tunes America 


is singing ... recordings that are news in the | 


music lover’s world . . . some old-timers that 
never grow old... and an amazing new way 
to play Victor Records. 


“REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR” 


America’s new battle song—and a sensation! 
A stirring tune as full of wallop as the “Over 
There” of World War I. Coupled with— 
“DEAR MOM” 


Humor and pathos packed into a recruit’s 


letter home—set to asimple melody you'll re- | 


member. Swing and Sway with Sammy Kaye. 
INO: 2L7385-. 2. te 2 Suen SOUS 


“ORGAN REVERIES” 

One of the newest Victor Musical Smart 
Set albums. 4 records (8 sides) by Dick 
Leibert at the organ of the Radio City Music 
Hall. Sweet, sweet music, including Inter- 
mezzo, At Dawning, Trees, Berceuse 
from ‘Jocelyn,’ Why Do I Love You? 
None But The Lonely Heart, Ave Maria 
and Barcarolle. Album P-104 . . $2.50 


“DIE GOTTERDAMMERUNG” 
(Wagner) Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 


Orchestra. Siegfried’s Rhine Journey and | 
Siegfried’s Funeral Music. Album M-853. | 


6 sides . $3.50 


“CLOSE HARMONY” 


Another recent Victor Musical Smart Set 
album. Old-time favorites by the Eton Boys, 
male quartet. 4 records (8 sides) include: 
Sweet Genevieve, When Uncle Joe Playsa 
Raégon His Old Banjo, I Want a Girl, Roll 
Dem Bones, Wait Till the Sun Shines, 
Nellie; My Castle on the Nile, Meet Me 
Tonight in Dreamland, Polly Wolly 
Doodle, Kemi Kimo. Album P-99 . $2.50 
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TO HEAR THEM AT THEIR BEST 
PLAY THEM ON THE NEW 
RCA VICTROLA V-215 


The supreme new instrument with the amaz- 
ing RCA Victor Magic Brain—plays records 
completely automatically at the press of a 
button! You just relax and listen. New Magic 
Tone Cell recreates the music you love with 
brilliant new tone fidelity. No lid to lift. No 


ornaments to move. No needles to bother | 


with. Records last longer—play, stop, change 
automatically! The V-215 also has the superb 
RCA Victor Teletube Radio with new Audio 
System for finer reception. Ask to hear it at 
vour Victor dealer’s. 


Prices shown are list prices exclusive of excise tax 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


VICTOR RECORDS 


A Service of the Radio Corporation 
of America. In Canada: RCA Victor 
Co., Ltd., Montreal 




















WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
KENNETH LITTAUER Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 


WE ARE having some trouble man- 
aging our agents. We’ve got them (or 
had them) scattered throughout the 
country in what we fondly hoped were 
strategic positions. When we got into 
this war we sent them carefully worded 
telegrams bidding them be calm. Our 
experts, said we, would take care of 
the hostilities. They, the agents, we 
went on, were to continue to send us 
the little homely facts for which this 
column is noted. In spite of this they 
seem to have gone into spins of vari- 
ous characters. We managed to get in 
touch with a few of them. For exam- 
ple, we located Mr. Richard English in 
a Hollywood bar where he was about 
to drink something known as an Un- 
tamed. He reports that the bar card 
described it thus: “One drink and 
you're tighter than Lana Turner’s 
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sweater.” Our other California scout, 
Mr. Ed Haldeman, has contributed 
the information that inasmuch as the 
Japs grow sixty per cent of southern 
California’s vegetables, the vegetable 
eaters have developed a fear of poi- 
soning. Also the Japs grow most of the 
flowers one buys from Hollywood flor- 
ists. The Japs, being none too popu- 
lar, are not taking their flowers to 
market but are trying hard to sell 
vegetables. We aren’t trying to ex- 
plain this, merely give it as a sample 
of the Jap’s peculiar mental processes. 
But Mr. Haldeman says that one flor- 
ist has filled his shop with vegetables, 
fashioning them into corsages and the 
like. They’re selling, Mr. Haldeman 
says, like hotcakes. The florist’s slogan 
is: “If you can’t eat ’em—wear ’em.” 


BUT in line with our new policy of 
running down rumors which might be 
enemy propaganda, we have it from 
Mr. Arnold O. Blessig of Washington, 
D. C., that aside from a shortage of 
metals there is no shortage of shoe- 
horns. Mr. Blessig says that such a 
shortage would work wholly unneces- 
sary hardships on many members of 
civilian agencies helping us win this 
war. “If the manufacture of shoehorns 
stopped,” reports Mr. Blessig, ‘“‘a lot 
of these blokes would not be able to 
get their hats on, they’re so important. 
Do you think the United States is go- 
ing to permit that?” 


AND while we’re on the subject, we 
release a bit of news from Dr. Ed- 
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ward C. Peelor of Clinton, Missouri. 
“I have spent many years practicing 
medicine in rural Missouri, on the 
edge of the Ozarks. Some years ago I 
was treating a typhoid patient. His 
mother called him Pamnolus for short. 
His legal name, given him by her, was 
Panimolus Theophilus Diabolus New- 
ton Rody. I asked her why. She said 
that when she called one of the boys 
she wanted to make sure that no one 
else answered. She had two other 
sons. One was Willie Bell Nathaniel 
Lane Newton Rody. I forget the name 
of the other boy. Sorry.” 


WE’RE advised too that some of those 
construction workers on Wake became 
slightly unruly when the Japanese 
made their first tentative landing on 
that mid-Pacific atoll. Not that we’re 
surprised, but we have been told “on 
excellent authority” that a gang of 
concrete workers, disturbed while ply- 
ing their art, chased a “troupe or troop 
of invading monkeys (meaning Japs) 
chin deep into the surf and killed them 
with shovels.” Of course we weren’t 
there but somehow we believe that 
that’s about what happened. More- 
over, we suspect that we know one of 
those concrete lads. We have a hunch 
that a fellow named Plunger Hola- 
wack was present. We met the Plunger 
at the Grand Coulee dam. He was 
under arrest, five cops having got him 
down after considerable carnage. All 
the Plunger had done was to lick the 
crew of a ten-ton truck and drive it 
through the small but substantial 
residence of a family he didn’t care 
for. We lost track of him after that 
but think we’ve picked up his trail. 





HOWEVER, we've just received from 
Mrs. Gail M. Milligan of Victoria de 
las Tunas, Cuba, newspaper evidence 
that social life in the British West In- 
dies continues to incite the envy of 
the rest of the world. We’re sorry that 
the clippings sent us by Mrs. Milligan 
do not tell us the name of the paper. 
Anyway, the column is the prose of 
Professor Leonardo Bryan. He re- 
ports, first, a wedding. The last para- 
graph is interesting: ‘““The guests were 
numerous and represented a hetero- 
geneous group. The gifts were also 
numerous. The consensus of opinion 
was that the order experienced (at 
the wedding) presages an orderly 
(Continued on page 56) 
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I consider syphilis the 
most urgent public health 
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problem in this country today— 


LOWING cardinal principles govern 
ntrol—and, let it be hoped, the even- 
ation—of syphilis: 


recognition of syphilis is vital. To- 
need remain in doubt as to whether 
as syphilis. No one should be fearful 
medical advice about syphilis. The 
contagious and can be contracted 


s the slightest suspicion that syph- 
en contracted, action should be 
diately. A thorough medical check- 
i a blood test and often a micro- 


nination, will reveal the truth. 


aptoms usually disappear whether 
lot. So, many a victim is deceived 
ing medical attention while the 
ly entrenches itself in one or more 
| organs. Then, sometimes years 
tial attack has been forgotten, 


fe! 
can be cured—but only by skillful 
bove all, avoid self-treatment, 
mal treatment, or quack doctors. 

t of a reputable physician is the 


THOMAS PARRAN, M. D. 


Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service 


* Excerpt from the book, THE SHADOW ON THE LAND, by Dr. Parran. 


first dependable step toward real cure. 


Proper treatment, in spite of research that 
promises to shorten the period, still consists 
of a systematic series of injections given by 
a competent doctor, extending over a period 
of a year or sometimes more. 


3. Congenital syphilis can be prevented. A 
blood test will indicate whether or not an ex- 
pectant mother has syphilis. If the test 1s posi- 
tive. she can take advantage of the almost 
certain protection medical science offers her 
baby. Treatment before birth is vastly more ef- 
fective than treatment after the child is born. 


In progressive communities throughout the 
country, examinations, blood tests, and treat- 
ments are available. Infected persons who can 
afford private care may go to their own physi- 
cians, or to physicians recommended by the 
health department or by a general hospital. 
Persons unable to pay for treatment may find 
a free clinic by applying to the health depart- 
ment. 


If you would like additional information 
about syphilis—information which will enable 
you to help your community solve this im- 











portant public health problem—send for the 
free Metropolitan booklet, “The Facts About 
Syphilis.” 


SixtH NATIONAL SOCIAL HYGIENE DAy is being 
observed on Wednesday, February 4, 1942. The American 
Social Hygiene Association Headquarters, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City, will gladly send you literature and 
full particulars, 


COPYRIGHT 1942 METROPOLITAN LIFE |NSURANCE OMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ont 
{ 
ed 

Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 

1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me a copy of your booklet. 22-C, “The Facts 
About Syphilis.” 
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IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL! 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WOR 
By Freling Foster | 


The steamer duck, Tachyeres 
cinereus, found off the southern 
coast of South America and so 
named because, when swimming, it 
churns the water like a side-wheel 
steamboat, loses its power of flight 
after reaching maturity. 


In 1915 when a rumor spread 
throughout the country that a cer- 
tain distillers’ association was going 
to pay $1,000,000 for a nonrefill- 
able bottle, more than 1,700 were 
invented and patented for this ‘‘con- 
test’ before anyone thought of veri- 
fying the story, which was not true. 
—By Walter L. Brock, Jr., Appa- 
lachia, Virginia. 


The New England states, in addi- 
tion to their regular counties, cities, 
towns and villages, have other ter- 
ritorial divisions. Gores still exist in 
Vermont, tracts and surpluses in 
Maine and grants, purchases and 
locations in New Hampshire.—By 
G. Harris Danzberger, Scarsdale, 
New York. 


Because there have been several 
recent instances of the practice of 
“nerving” race horses, or the cut- 
ting of the animal’s ankle nerves so 
it cannot feel pain in its feet, one 
state has passed a law against it 
and other states are soon expected 
to enact similar statutes. Such a 
surgical operation, which enables a 
horse to race when it should be in 
the hospital, endangers the life of 
the animal and its jockeys. 


Most European countries changed 
the date of the beginning of their 
calendar year from March 25th to 
January Ist during the 16thcentury. 
But Scotland did not make the 
change until 1600 and England 
waited until 1752—By Sam L. 
Kreider, Los Angeles, California. 


In 1897, the Treasury Depart- 
ment recalled the entire issue of 
$24,000,000 worth of $100 United 
States silver certificates, bearing 
the head of President Monroe, when 
its officials discovered this currency 
was being so cleverly counterfeited 
that even experts could not distin- 
guish between the genuine and the 
spurious bills.—By Cletus J. Yorke, 
Coaldale, Pennsylvania. 
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The Japanese attack on the United States instantly changed our trend 
of thought in this country. 


Before that attack some of us thought in terms of “IT”, others in terms 
of “‘we’’. Neither of those terms expresses our feelings today. 


“T” represents only one person. 
“We” may mean only two or a few persons. 


Our slogan now is WE-ALL, which means every loyal individual in 
the United States. 


We are facing a long, hard job, but when the United States decides to 
fight for a cause, it is in terms of WE-ALL, and nothing can or will stop us. 


President Roosevelt, our Commander-in-Chief, can be certain that 
WE-ALL are back of him, determined to protect our country, our form 
of government, and the freedoms which we cherish. 


President, 


International Business Machines Corporation 
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More Vital - 
More Dependable 


than ever! 


If, like most motorists today, you are 
demanding longer and better service 
from your car, have your spark plugs 
checked and cleaned regularly in the 
Champion Spark Plug Service Unit. 
Remember, old, worn-out, or carbon 
encrusted spark plugs rob your car of 
economy and efficiency. 





You're looking at the heart and pulse of 
an engine—its spark plugs. So little, but 
oh so vital to the best engine perform- 
ance, economy and dependability, it’s 
poor practice to neglect them, or use 
any but the best. 





There is no substitute for quality and 
reputation, and Champion Spark Plugs 
are true “Champions” the world over. 
Champion manufactures spark plugs 
exclusively. They are backed by research, 
experience, and engineering resources 
without equal, insuring you many 
exclusive and patented features. 


TO SAVE GASOLINE * KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 


A |) Cy Seer ee Se 
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HE U.S. Army Recruiting Service 
lees for aviation cadets is em- 

ploying the photograph of a hand- 
some youth fully clothed in fur-lined 
flying. suit, helmet and goggles. If you’ve 
noticed the advertisement you'll see he 
has a chin-strap gadget somewhat simi- 
lar to those made for lovely ladies who 
seek perfect contours. 

Pilots who have flown for years in 
open cockpit jobs requiring the helmet 
hail this development as one of the 
finest in aviation. It is a chamois cup- 
like affair that fits the chin from lower 
lip to a point where the throat begins 
and it enables the pilot to turn his head 
as much as he pleases without having 
his throat sawed by the old-fashioned 
chin strap. 


ic HAD often been observed, prior to 
the war, that unity did not and never 
would exist in the American aircraft 
industry. Airplane people are notorious 
for their inability to agree. Before Eu- 
rope went to war, our various little mili- 
tary aircraft manufacturers were still 
living on tiny contracts rationed out to 
them by the Army and Navy to keep 
them alive. Consequently they de- 
veloped a highly competitive activity 
with, in some regrettable cases, no holds 
barred. Factions sprang up and thrived 
on the theories as to whether this type 
of engine or airplane was the better, and 
each side always had some unkind 
words to say about the other. This left 
the public confused, not knowing what 
to believe but convinced that all was 
not too well with our aircraft industry. 
And it always brought rejoicing to the 
Wilhelmstrasse. 

But everyone who knew about these 
behind-the-scenes-fights hoped such 
rough-and-tumble competition would 


New chin-cup helmets are a real boon to Army fliers- 
more neck-sawing straps. Determined-looking demonstrato 
Lieut. Kenneth Gaskin, 27th Pursuit Squadron, 1st Pursuit Gri 
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disappear overnight when w 
us. And we are happy to rep | 
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vanished completely with thi 
on Hawaii. The unity that lh: 
the aircraft industry overnij 
tively phenomenal. 

The industry, like every 
swarms of airplanes of an} 
clared best fitted for the j 
responsible for the nation 
And the plane builders C 
responsibility to build them 
ever. 4 


IGURES for 1941 being n} 
able, the best evidence ¥ 
serious situation in civil} 
which carelessness plays 9 
nant part are the findings” 
ment survey revealing th 
aircraft were damaged in 
accidents, two thirds of whi 
plete washouts or required 
hauls. Ground accidents 4 
occurring while aircraft ari 
iced, repaired, taxied, tow 
airport, parked, staked dov) 
or while the engine is b) 
With the exception of a | 
nates who walked into 1} 
pellers, this large number 
did not result in serious inj 
The one thing everybi 
absolute perfection in © 
flight, and this has just 
achieved. Now parts ana} 
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planes on the ground, tos 
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them in flight. To give }/ 
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S-ILLINOIS GLASS 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE, leading 
brands of fruit and vegetable juices are 
packed in gleaming Duraglas bottles. 

They open easily, and juice pours clean- 
ly from their cap-protected lips. 

And how much, much handier... keeping 
juices in the refrigerator in their original 
containers— pure and wholesome, 

Keep several kinds in your refrigerator, 
pre-chilled and ready for serving ...to 
please every taste, to give variety to meals, 

Look for brands that, to serve you better, 
come in Duraglas bottles. 


Owens-Illinois Glass (¢ ompany, Toledo 
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Have you ever substituted | ruit Juice for part of the hot 


water in Russian afternoon tea? Spice with stick cinnamon 


Have you ever combined a blend of Vegetable Juices with 


cooked macaroni? Top with cheess bake slowly 1/2 hour 
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PHILCO 390X. Exceptional tone and per- 
form: vi 


ance are yours in this impressive 
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ere’s thrilling new beauty for your home... glorious new enjoy- 
jel ment of radio and recorded music for all your family! In this 
exquisitely graceful cabinet of traditional Hepplewhite design, Philco 
brings you the sensational developments which have revolutionized the 
radio-phonograph. 


“* Music on a Beam of Light,’ the amazing invention that does away 
with the scratchy steel needle, gives you glorious new beauty and 
purity of tone. A rounded jewel that never needs changing floats over 
the record grooves and releases hidden overtones of beauty that you 
hear for the first time. No surface noise annoys you. And your valuable 
records last 10 times longer. A new Automatic Record Changer, 
developed by Philco, changes your records gently, reliably and safely. 
And the exclusive Stroboscope Control insures absolute fidelity of pitch. 


In radio, too, a new Philco circuit with the Exclusive Philco FM 
System gives you superb tone and performance from standard, short 
wave and EM stations. All these inventions are the marks of the 
modern radio-phonograph, bringing you the fullest enjoyment of radio 
and recorded music. They are yours only in a Philco! va 





PHILCO 1013 PHOTO-ELECTRIC RADIO-PHONOGRAPH (above) has 
latest Phileo phonograph inventions. Gets American, Foreign and Frequency Modula- 
tion Broadcasts. Phileo Home Recording Unit optional. Yours on Easy Terms, 


PHILCO RADIOS, RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS, 
AUTO RADIOS ... FROM $14.95 TO $550 
SEE THEM AT YOUR PHILCO DEALER TODAY. 


Prices slightly higher Denver and West; subject to change without notice. 
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EXCLUSIVE PHILO 
TILT- FRONT CABILE 


No dark, awkward phonograph mp 
ments ina Philco! Just tilt the gril 
place your records, tilt it bi | 35am 
Turn-table automatically illumi: 





Only PHILCO brings ® 
Frequency Moduli 
at this New Low ¥? 


The Exclusive Phile 
System, developed by 
engineers, adds a Frec @ 
Modulation band to the # 
radio circuit, using all th ? 
on all the bands. Thus y/® 
joy finer Standard and 0! 
Wave reception for th ™ 
you pay... plus FM 
low cost! Only Phileo } © 
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erick Hazlitt Brennan 


1ED BY EARL OLIVER HURST 


1othing to fear 
| Old man Cun- 
1 Yackey has 
ia tempered the 
ink in the war ef- 
orghum beer has 
d found it sound 









LD Bushwhacker, as I think has 
C) been remarked before, never does 

anything by halves. A one-breath 
swig of Bushwhacker sorghum beer has 
been known to purify and ennoble a 
congressman. Bushwhacker red hogs 
are such superlative creatures that they 
have been barred from national stock 
shows so as not to discourage other ex- 
hibitors. When it rains in Bushwhacker 
full-grown ducks give up the struggle 





and drown, while even catfish must fight 
hard for life in the gully-washes. 

Not long ago, I received a telegram 
from Doc Samuel Fraser, veterinarian, 
justice of the peace, unterrified Demo- 
crat and Bushwhacker historian. It read 
as follows: 


LOVE AND SORGHUM BEER MIGHTY NEAR 
WRECKED BUSHWHACKER’S WAR EFFORT 
STOP. ONLY PURE PATRIOTISM OF ISHMEL 


“Looky here, you old hoss- 
killer—yep, thet's what she 
called me—"the govern- 
ment told you to get those 
Bushwhacker boys in the 
Army. You ain’t done it’ 





SOUTERS AND ARGY YACKEY SAVED NATION 
STOP PRIME NEW BATCH JUST JUGGED STOP 
BETTER COME RUNNING S. FRASER 


I found Doc on the front porch of his 
cottage near Eolia, overlooking the hard 
road from St. Louis. There was a jug 
cooling in a butter-tub full of ice and 
within lazy reach of Doce’s rocker. 

“H’mph,” he said, “whut took ye so 
long?” 


1 
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“Had to fly from California, Doc,” I 
said. “It was that line about pure 
patriotism. It got me.” 

“Hanh! Whut ye lookin’ at thet sor- 
ghum beer jug fer?” 

“Well...uh...I was just thinking—” 

“Thet sorghum beer ain’t ready yit,” 
Doc said, severely. “New-run sorghum 
beer must set a while at the northeast 
corner of a buildin’. Besides an’ more- 
over, it’s a sad reflection when a gol- 
danged twisty city-slickin’ blatherskite 
is more interested in sorghum beer than 
the salvation of his country. Hanh!” 

“Oh, but I am interested—”’ 


yor light-minded, smart-alecky atti- 
tude—Docinterrupted—is mighty like 
the frame of mind with which Ishmel 
Souters and Argy Yackey faced the pres- 
ent grave emergency. I’m still a-trem- 
blin’ over the close call this nation had. 
Why, son, this nation was within a frog’s 
blink of cavin’ in like a passel of sissies. 
If'n old man Cunningham Yackey had 
failed ter arouse Bushwhacker to the 
danger, I jest dunno whut would of hap- 
pened in the rest of these United States. 
Y’see, son, old Bushwhacker don’t claim 
thet as Bushwhacker goes, so goes the 
nation—in elections. But when it comes 
ter fightin’ wars, son, old Bushwhacker 
calls the tune. 

As a matter of heestorical fact, the 
Confederate Army was on the road ter 
vict’ry until Jeff Davis refused to foller 
the advice give him by Gen’rl Lijah 
Yackey of Bushwhacker. Gen’rl Lijah 
an’ twenty-three Bushwhacker boys re- 
signed f’m the Confederate Army in a 
body. Arter they went home, disaster 
follered disaster. Fact. Only Bush- 
whacker kept up a successful resistance 
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an’ only Bushwhacker refused ter make 
peace with the Union. Them Bush- 
whacker folks still consider theirselves 
part of the old Confederacy an’ contin- 
yers techy about their sovern rights. 
They don’t want no gov’ment in Wash- 
ington a-tellin’ ’em whut ter do. 

It’s a mighty fortunate thing, son, 
thet I was appinted chairman of the 
local draft board in the fust world war, 
an’ even more fortunate thet I lived 
long enough ter be appinted agin. A 
feller without fust-hand knowledge an’ 
expeerience in dealin’ with Bush- 
whacker would have turnt old man Cun- 
ningham Yackey agin the gov’ment. We 
had a close enough squeak as it was. 

Y’see, when the fust draft call come 
through this time, Mr. Lance Tedrick 
was appinted on the board with me an’ 
Joe Hurley an’ Pete Cumbers. So Mr. 
Lance Tedrick, he says, “We got nary 
registration f’m thet Bushwhacker dis- 
trick. We'll have ter crack down on 
them hillbillies.” 

Well, sir, I an’ the other men jest set 
there an’ laughed. 

“Whut’s so funny?” Mr. Lance Ted- 
rick says. 

“My boy,” I says, “you was off with 
the Army last time, an’ you don’t know 
the peculiar local sitchyation up to 
Bushwhacker. The gov’ment don’t draft 
nobuddy f’m Bushwhacker. They allus 
volunteers.” 

This kinder puzzled Mr. Lance Ted- 
rick. 

“They ain’t registered an’ they ain’t 
volunteered, Doc,” he says. “The law 
is very strick. Reckon we got ter crack 
down.” 

“Crack down on Bushwhacker?” I 
“Don’t talk like a idjit.” 


says. 


Still an’ all, I an’ Joe an’ Pete was 
consider’ble worrited about the Bush- 
whacker sitchyation. In the fust world 
war, old man Cunningham Yackey 
rounded up all the boys of military age 
soon as Wilson asked fer ’em. He done 
his own cullin’ an’ his own testin’, an’ 
he brung us in twenty of the purtiest 
sodjer prospects thet Pike an’ Lincoln 
counties perduced. But this time nary 
word did we git f’m old man Cunning- 
ham. 

I says to Lance, “Reckon I’ll have ter 
push along up ter Bushwhacker some 
day soon. Looks like old man Cunning- 
ham Yackey, he’s a-holtin’ back this 
time. But we cain’t make no waste 
motion till I see whut’s wrong.” 

Mr. Lance Tedrick was still fer 
crackin’ down, the idjit, but the rest of 
the board agreed with me. 


WN tes son, afore I could git caught 
up with the job here an’ make my 
lettle visit ter Bushwhacker, Miss Ish- 
mel Souters come a-rarin’ an’ a-snortin’ 
inter the office. 

“Looky here, Jedge Sam/’l,” says 
Ishmel. “Ain’t you the draft board? 
How come Mr. Cunningham Yackey 
taken it on hisself ter run the U.S. gov’- 
ment’s private an’ pussonal business? 
Kindly explain me thet!” 

Ishmel is a half-broke young filly thet 
is plumb spiled fer reasonable argyer- 
ment. She was raised behint The Knob, 
which ain’t a part of Bushwhacker 
a-tall. Them Knob folks got tainted 
with Republican politics durin’ Teddy 
Roosevelt, an’ Republicanism in a home 
will plumb ruin children. Ishmel had 
turnt out an onreliable sorrel with a 
shyin’ eye. A gal like Ishmel will rare 


So Argy, he tries it again. This time, h 
steps along thet ridge-pole an’ goes « 
air on tother side. Down he rolls off’) 





























» by 
| 
an’ snort an’ kick up her heels {| 
contrariness. Ishmel figgered ¢f | 
ness an’ a outfit of store cloth . 
excuse any amount of sags, 
didn’t honey-fuggle me none, | 

“Set down, Sis,” I says, “an’ ; 
in’ up thet carpit. State yer | 
in specific terms.” f 

So Ishmel rolls her eyes bold | 

“Argy Yackey’s my boy frie’ 
says. 

“So whut?” I says. 

“Argy, he wants to report to. 
board, Jedge,” says Ishmel So) | 
do his patriotic duty accordiy | 
But Mr. Cunningham Yackeyl 
Argy has to run the course, - 
ain’t sure Argy is fitten to 
Argy’s own blood Gran’pa 
thing like thet! He’s a 
old man an’ is tryin’ to bust 
whut.” 

Ishmel begun a-sobbin’ anc | 
on me. She said her an’ | 
planned ter git married, 
couldn’t now because folks : 
Argy was tryin’ ter dodge the 
would be still worse, Ishme! 
old man Cunningham ~ 
ter let Argy jine the A 
ment would put Argy in j 
grace would be too much 
gal ter stand. 

Whut say, son? Oh, 
Yackey havin’ ter run the 
a-comin’ to thet. Fact is, 
Ishmel calmed down I asl 

“TJ dunno whut the cou 
Ishmel said. “Mr. Cunnin 
he don’t believe in lettin 
have their proper say. 
anyway. But pore 

(Continued on p 
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got their first ominous 
of how Americans fight 
)verwhelming odds in Gen- 
glas MacArthur's magnifi- 


1 


| 


edin the Philippines. Meet 


twho has become the newest 
American determination 


I was a very young officer,” he said, 
HAS given a stiff oral examination by a 
led colonel and an equally un- 
ining board.” 
Blas MacArthur, Commander in 
United States Armed Forces in the 
fed back in the squeaky office chair 


iad used as military governor of 


Mes at the turn of the century. The 
atthur—there are still troops in the 
Who served under the old General 

hur and who call Douglas “the 


in 


ta week before the outbreak of war. 
Ussing the subject that has been 
weneral’s heart since he was a junior 
a his first overseas tour of duty to 
in We were discussing the de- 
ese islands. 
hur likes to tell stories on 
ustrate a point. After a thoughtful 
ong Manila cigar he continued: 
mination board gave me the stiffest 
mable. They gave me a large har- 
‘for which I was responsible. Not 
ave me some troops to deploy 


hur”’—was telling the story on 


for the strong defense of a large region around 
this harbor. I was asked to tell the board how I 
would defend this area. As a young officer full 
of book learning and theory, I let myself go. I 
gave the board everything in the book and more! 

“After I finished outlining my plan to these 
stone-faced gentlemen they slowly began to toss 
overwhelming but hypothetical forces at me. 
When I would say I’d utilize troops in one place 
to strengthen another, the colonel would say, 
‘Sorry, MacArthur, but headquarters has with- 
drawn those troops for other purposes.’ Before 
I knew it these officers had stripped me of nearly 
every bit of defense I had so ambitiously built 
up.” 

It was their purpose to see the reactions of a 
young officer placed in a situation where he did 
not have at his beck and call every facility to 
carry out his mission. In other words, what 
would the young officer do in a pinch? After 
they’d taken an hour to beat down his arguments, 
the colonel looked through his bushy gray eye- 
brows and snorted, “Now, MacArthur, you've 
just a few hours before the enemy over 
the ridges, and the enemy fleet steams in through 
the mouth of your harbor. What will : 

General MacArthur, (Continued on page 46) 


come 


; 
you do? 
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In British East Africa handshaking is a very dainty business. Thumbs are gently 
locked and the hands are slowly raised, as demonstrated here by Harpo Marx 


identification. Here’s an Arapaho sign 


In South Africa pointing with your 
finger is taboo. This is what you do 


This is skepticism in any man’s lan- 
guage. It's a common Near East gesture 


A skinny woman in Cuba provokes this 
descriptive and critical — comment 


Just a Gesture 


By Francis Hayes 


Other people’s gestures are funny, but 
don't laugh too hard till you stop knock- 
ing on wood yourself. Here, with the 
aid of Harpo Marx, Dr. Hayes describes 
the place of gestures in peace and war 
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French schoolboys, nice 
proval of their teacher; 


someone thumbs his nose at you? 

Do you know whether Greeks and 
Turks mean yes or no when they nod 
their heads backward and cluck their 
tongues? 

Human gestures are much in the news. 
The President of the United States raises 
his right hand on the momentous oc- 
casion of his inauguration, and the Har- 
lem conjure woman waves her right in 
her “conjuration.’”’ The Spaniard makes 
the sign of the cross to protect himself 
when setting out on a voyage, while 
yawning to keep out evil spirits, before 
his forehead to prevent evil thoughts, 
and even for so insignificant a thing as 


D: YOU know what it means when 





aiding the recovery of fe 
that has gone to sleep. 
The number of all th (5 


mankind is enormous. Ii #® 


collect them—those of the 
can Indians, of the deaf } 
cheerleaders, referees, acti 5) 
pilots, workers in radic [0s 
stations, mechanics in 
baseball catchers, band 
leaders, boxers, sailors, fla © 
buyers, orators and acto: 4% 


added to all these tech al % , 


taught gestures, the Nazi’ 

nist salutes, the hand | L 
Southern voodoo Negr W0®" 
African medicine men, an *5 
































abhorrence, affirmation, 
ar, mockery, obscenity, 
)$ame, fear, etc.; and then 
@ purely nervous gestures 
Ww ing without apparent 
Ming, doodling, rubbing the 
dded up all of these you 
nousands and thousands 
ery one of which probably 
ay and a meaning. 

psychologist concludes, af- 
re tation, that possibly no 
/idental or irrelevant, but 
li) and may even represent 
icjof mental conflict. In any 
~Wu himself the individual 
JON to follow one of two or 


4 


s) 


: so thoroughly violent in ifs disapproval 
person in question is flat broke 


fo indicate temporary bankruptcy. In Amer- 
j jackass ears and implies jackass mentality 


gro it means safety when passing a ceme- 
‘absolves from guilt when telling a lie 






more concepts. The suppressed ones 
set up “complexes,” and nervous ges- 
tures are the result. They tell the truth 
when the tongue lies. A former Presi- 
dent of the United States, after much 
hesitancy, agreed to back a shady poli- 
tician whom he detested. The ex-Presi- 
dent addressed an audience and spoke 
earnestly and effectively as long as the 
speech concerned the party’s achieve- 
ments. As he approached the moment 
to pronounce the name of the hated 
man, he very awkwardly coughed; and 
when he finally named the candidate, 
he almost choked. ; 
Gesticulation is one of the primitive 
habits of the human race that has re- 


POSES BY HARPO 


MARX—PHOTOGRAPHED 





Rubbing noses is the Chinese equivalent of a kiss or, rather, it is the emotional equiva- 
lent of a kiss in the 1890's when the gesture meant more than it is said to mean today 


The Japanese shakes hands with himself 
when introduced; congratulating himself 


In Spain this gesture indicates that some- 
one is a louse—suifable for crushing 


cently taken on unusual importance in 
the civilized world. In 1936, in Spain, 
if you met a group of Fascists and sa- 
luted them at a distance with the Com- 
munist clenched fist, you were shot at. 
And consider the emphasis placed on 
the Nazi sign in Germany today. Then, 
too, there is the recently stressed 
“thumbs up” of the British, a very an- 
cient sign indeed. Today it is supposed 
to typify the spirit of British courage. 

No discussion of gestures is complete 
without a few lines about the North 
American Indians. The red man might 
travel just a few miles and /inguisti- 
cally not a word he said would be 
understood. For this reason a great uni- 
COLLIER’S BY KERLEE 


FOR CHARLES 


versal sign language was originated. It 
is of great antiquity and is genuinely 
Indian. It has a beauty of imagery 
possessed by few other languages, and 
may be the foremost system of gestural 
communication that the world has ever 
produced. The Cheyennes alone used 
7,000 signs. As late as 1880 over 111,000 
Indians in the United States were sign- 
talkers, but by 1926 few were left. Not 
too much is known about the curious 
pre-white-man Babelish network of 
languages intertwined with a unique 
universal gestural communication sys- 
tem. It fitted the stolid Indian personal- 
ity, but it left him speechless in the 
dark unless he built a fire. ake 
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Primitive peoples like Nazis employ signs 
to identify members of their own tribe 














PARRISH 


Trainer “Sarge” Swenke, Alsab and Owner Al Sabath—a trio that may make racing history as the 


GALLOPING 


Alsab, picked up at auc- 
tion for a mere $700, has 
parlayed his owner's in- 
vestment into better 
than a hundred thou- 
sand. Here’s a horse with 


a very promising future 
A Saratoga. Inside the Spa’s fa- 
mous sales ring, all is. aglitter 


with lights and lorgnettes. Outside can 
be heard the snorting and pawing of 
restless colts, waiting to be led into the 
ring to be auctioned off. 

All the rulers of horsedom—the Van- 
derbilts and the Whitneys, the Sloans 
and the Bradleys—are there to cast 
critical eyes over the consignments of 
young horseflesh. $10,000 ... $20,000... 
the dollar signs slide off the auction 
block in a torrent of words as the year- 
lings parade by, one by one. The auc- 
tioneer’s voice rolls loud and glib over 
all the rest. “This colt by so-and-so 
out of so-and-so”... anod of a famous 


SULTRY August dusk cloaks 
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By Gus UhImann 


head ...a wave of a bejeweled hand... 
and he’s knocked down to the highest 
bidder. Next year he’ll go to the post. 
He'll be a champion or the goat that 
ran the other way at Churchill Downs. 
Nobody knows which. For that is the 
fascination of Saratoga’s sales ring. It’s 
the greatest gamble in the world. 

Not all the bidders, though, are those 
names so familiar at Belmont and Bowie 
and Hialeah. To Saratoga, too, jour- 
ney lean-faced horsemen, the hungry 
look of hope in their eyes. Halter in 
hand, they come, always dreaming of 
the day their luck will change, eager to 
take the scraps left by the big bidders. 


The Man Who Wanted a Horse 


Thus it was at Saratoga in August, 
1940, when a pleasant-faced trainer, 
veteran of a thousand lost races, led 
away a scrawny, skitterish, long-legged 
colt for which he’d bid $700. Nobody 
raised an eyebrow. Nobody cared. 
August “Sarge” Swenke had been a fa- 
miliar figure around the race tracks for 
over thirty years. He’d been sending 
horses—his own and other men’s—to 
the races ever since he’d come back 































es A 


from France with a wound stripe on his 
arm and-a Distinguished Service Cross 
pinned to his chest. He’d won some 
races, but he’d lost a lot more, and he’d 
never had a really great horse. So, as 
he led the little bay with the white star 
on its forehead—by Good Goods out of 
Winds Chant by Wildair—hardly a 
glance was cast his way. 

Today that unsung colt has a private 
stable of his own. He’s guarded night 
and day. No amount of money could 
buy him. For his name is Alsab, a name 
now ranked with Man o’ War as one of 
the great race horses of all time. In a 
little over a year, Alsab has rocketed to 
fame that few steeds have ever known. 
Last season he won ten straight races, 
picked up $110,600 in purses, posted the 
fastest times ever recorded by a two- 
year-old and left the railbirds agasp 
with awe. Now he awaits the richest 
pot of all—the fabulous pay-lode of the 
great three-year-old stakes—the $25,- 
000 Flamingo Stakes in Florida, the 
$75,000 Kentucky Derby, the $50,000 
Preakness, thé $35,000 Belmont, and the 
$20,000 Travers Stakes at Saratoga. 
Within the next twelvemonth it is con- 
ceivable that he can pass the prize- 


i 
money total racked up b> 
whose winnings of $437,73( P 

It’s a fascinating tale of 1} 
Alsab has won fifteen out 
starts. Just three times «& 
finish’ in the money. | 


It Started with Sens hs 
| ( 


Swenke never dreame 
would turn out to be the} 4 
mine he has been. “I ren mi 
in a New York hotel one 
day in 1940 with Owner « 
recalls. “Sabath had jus# 
buy a few yearlings for # 
were sitting there over th # 
ble going through the f# 
listed the consignment frc} 
Lexington, Kentucky, br} 
penciled a ring around t# 
I saw that he was the firs § 
Goods, and Good Gooc)#® 
been one of my favorite ° 
won some nice races fo #§ 
had a very valuable tw?) h, 
on his nose. ; ‘Wes 

“Of course, the fact 1); 50am I 
a first get was one of the | 

(Continued on F ¥ 
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loves and sev- 
| friendships 
fo produce a very 
| State of affairs 


‘afternoon Marty got a 
ircut and, after a little 
a Shampoo. He couldn’t 
00, really, but Johnno 
him into it. 
© gave himself the once- 
aid, “Well, be seeing 
large, and moved 
tre et. 
ed a dime in the 
legless beggar on 
if the cut-rate drug- 
milk of human kind- 
( ar tied a head of cream, 


Baby's voice was low, plaintive: “You must hate me, Marty. I've been like a dirty old miser’ 


GREAT BIG-HEARTED PEOPLE 


By Frederick Nebel 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEOFFREY BIGGS 


he dropped a quarter. Today he dropped 
a quarter. 

He knew he would have to quit toss- 
ing his dough around like that, now that 
he was a married man, but he kept put- 
ting it off. All his life he had been a 
soft touch—a buck here and a buck 
there—with never a thought, really, of 
getting it back. With a wife now—with 
Baby—he had responsibilities. 

At least once a week he visited his 
colleagues, dropping in for a short beer, 
talking a little shop. Some of the bar- 
men, the young ones, were very inept, 
unable to serve up a Collins without 
slopping the outside 
men like O. J. Peters 


xf the glass; but 
head barman at 


the Beachway Hotel, and Deacon 
Schanzenbach, of the Marine Lounge 


were a joy to watch. Like Marty, the 
Deacon was the kind of barman who 
lavished as much talent on your cock 
tail whether it was your first or your 


tenth and last before being carried out 
by your friend. In his high, stiff collar, 
and sheathed in his immaculate white 
apron and jacket, there was something 
saintly about the Deacon. He never 
smiled. 

“After hours,” the Deacon said, “a 
little game of poker at my place. How 
about sitting in?” 

“Doggone, Deacon, I'd like to,” Marty 
said. “But you know how it is.” 

“That’s right,” the Deacon said. “I 


” 


keep forgetting. How is the little 
woman?” 

“Great. And I feel great, too. Six 
months. Six. Half an anniversary.” 
“TKVELL, I always said, and once or 

VV twice to O. J. Peters, that you'd 
make som nan a fine husband.” 

“Oh, i in't me, Deacon. It’s her 
It's Baby—I mean Mildred. She makes 
4 man Me, well you know me. 





Come day, go day. But not Mildred. 
No, sir. Good meals, no holes in my 
socks, and a light burning when I get 
home. And I save my dough. Well, I’m 
starting. Put a penny away for a rainy 
day, she says.” 

“She’s got something there, Marty,” 
the Deacon sighed. 

“How’s your stomach been behav- 
ing?”’ Marty asked. 

The Deacon said, “Knock wood,” and 
knocked it. 

Marty was proud of his home. There 
was a patch of grass in front, a single 
coconut palm, a splash of poinsettias 
against the white bungalow, and jas- 
mine clinging to the porch lattice. The 
bungalow contained three rooms, kit- 
chenette and bath. To Marty, who most 
of his life had lived in one room, this 
was a lot of living space. 

“Baby,” Marty said, tossing his hat 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Collier's for January 31, 1942 





N DECEMBER 11th President 
e Roosevelt, asking Congress to 

counter Germany’s declaration 
of war against us, said that “the forces 
endeavoring to enslave the entire world 
now are moving toward this hemisphere. 
Never before has there been a greater 
challenge to life, liberty and civiliza- 
tion.” 

Here, in the exquisite art of the illu- 
minator, Arthur Szyk has captured the 
significance of the warning contained in 
President Roosevelt’s war message. 
Here, with imagination and detail 
worthy of Doré and other great masters 
of this form, is the dark and diabolical 
onslaught of Hitlerism, of the “forces 
of savagery and of barbarism,” against 
“the forces of righteousness.” 





Arthur Szyk (pronounced Shick) is 
world renowned as a painter of minia- 
tures, as well as for his book illumina- 
tions. A Pole, himself a refugee from 
the “evil forces,” he has set all his tal- 
ents to the work of fighting them. He 
has the grim satisfaction of knowing 
that he is personally considered by 
Hitler a major foeman—because the 
Fuehrer has put a price upon his head. 

In the President Roosevelt Library 
at Hyde Park there is a set of 28 of 
Szyk’s miniatures. These cover a period 
of late American Colonial history. They 
were presented to the President by Po- 
land before it was overrun by the Nazis. 
Szyk cherishes the Golden Cross of 
Merit of Poland, among his many inter- 
national decorations. 





Szyk has done a series of © 
trations for Collier’s, of whick . 
the January 17th issue was 
Others will shortly appear. | 
our November Ist issue, { 
grisly poker game between 
Cossack, with Death kibitziny 
sack held aces—United State | 
Britain. Der Fuehrer held =| 
jokers—including Mussolir 
Mikado. Prophetic enough, 
the Russian plight at that 1} 

Szyk is married and live: 
house on Riverside Drive, ; 
He has one daughter. He) 
round, fat, bald man of mid 
looks at you blandly from} 
large spectacles. His ferocit | 
for his cartoons. l 
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ue 
> American audiences are 
without being demonstra- 
Sports crowds can become 
ucous, but only rarely does 
ence leap from the loges 
eliers and-begin yodel- 
s field of music that the 
occasionally. 
comparatively unknown 
Helen Traubel appeared 
ic Auditorium in Los 
followers of music knew 
general public was just 
. As her program pro- 
citement mounted. The 
‘tremendous following the 
xs before the intermission 
importance of what was 
ly impressed itself on the 
hen it had time to think 
hen Miss Traubel returned 
Mission, the audience pro- 
ar the place down. . After 
/ with Miss Traubel vainly 
‘started again, a gentleman 
middle of the auditorium 


stand as a tribute to the 
wrano America has ever 


and they cheered—and if 
" been discovered before, 
sovered now. If she isn’t 
soprano America has ever 
in the view of the critics, 
i the greatest singers that 
Murthermore, if the United 
period in its history needs 
tt, we can all stand and 
American flags because 
‘had her entire musical 

and has never been out 


nite like the Traubel suc- 
r occurred, because prior 
Hall, New York, recital of 
he was virtually unknown 
sal circles, and now she is 
ist sought-after singers in 
Her appearances as Sieg- 
ater at the Metropolitan 
riumphs and she has now 
is many of the Flagstad 
les as she is able to work 
ually will have them all. 


es some of her friends all 


lust as good in 1925 when 
with the Philharmonic at 
dium,” they say bitterly. 
blond girl with a mag- 
. Its no credit to the 
6 wasn’t recognized then.” 


ly In Waiting 


nt, matters become a bit 
S Traubel insists that, 
cert tour at that time, 
nave her contract torn up 
lidn’t feel she was ready. 
aintain that only the stu- 
| Critics kept her from a 
“mow unfolding, fifteen 
pt any event, she never got 
Fly till a year ago and, by 
Wen, she never ceased to 
hior to her New York re- 
ear, she and her husband, 
la), were living on approxi- 
the. They used to sit in 
44 apartment and listen to 
y) sing on the radio. 
den s!” Mr. Bass would cry. 
lt do better than that!” 
‘7% Miss Traubel would 
Ep they'd go out to see a 
#avel is insane about movies 
S0nolied by force from taking 
ltr a day. 
fas nly eighteen months ago. 
Mit point, temptation in the 
: g from Erno Rapee, con- 
fe astio City Music Hall, ap- 
' })d heard of her through a 
Ws offering her work. Miss 
aci herself. 


if 


By Kyle Crichton 


Miss Helen Traubel became 
an operatic sensation over- 
night. But she has been 
waifing and working for 
15 years to be “discovered” 


“T’m sorry; but no,” she said. 

Mr. Rapee was not only astonished 
but he was hurt and a trifle indignant. 

“Good work and good pay—and a 
long contract,” he said. 

“No, I can’t do it,” answered Ma- 
dame Traubel. “I’ve waited much too 
long.” 

What she meant was that work in a 
theater, even the largest theater, might 
be the end of her. Having gambled al- 
most twenty years of her life, she 
wanted to make a final gamble. The 
Town Hall recital was the gamble. 

“Tf that one flopped,” says Traubel, 
and pauses to make a slight drawing of 
the finger across the throat, “zoop.” 

But it was a sensation and it was fol- 
lowed a week later by a date on the 
Ford Hour and by an appearance the 
next week with Barbirolli and the Phil- 
harmonic. After that the deluge. Her 
singing of the Immolation scene from 
Gotterdammerung with Toscanini and 
the N.B.C. orchestra was so spectacular 
that Toscanini consented for the first 
time in his life to make a recording of 
the orchestra with a singer. In that ex- 
perience her voice rang out so mag- 
nificently over the full crash of the great 
orchestra in the most tumultuous 
Wagnerian passages that the players, 
after the first rehearsal, stood and ap- 
plauded her frantically. 

Within six months she made three 
tours to the West Coast, something un- 
heard of in the first year of an artist’s 
career. Her manager, Jack Salter, has 
booked sixty concert dates for this sea- 
son at prices ranging upward from 
$1,250 a performance; there will be a 
season at the Met; there will be as 
many radio and other concert dates as 
Salter will consent to fill. If her sing- 
ing this season brings in less than $100,- 
000 it will be a surprise to everybody 
in the musical profession. 

Miss Traubel was born in St. Louis 
where her grandfather owned the old 
Apollo Theater, and her mother, Clara 
Stuhr, was a well-known concert and 
church singer. But it was her father, a 
druggist on St. Louis’ South Side, who 
set the pattern of her life. Not only did 
the good gentleman refuse to miss any- 
thing that came to town but he insisted 
on having his family with him while he 
enjoyed his pleasures. 

“From the time I was five, 
myself propped up in an orchestra 

(Continued on page 43) 


I found 


seat 


This heroic Brinnehilde is 
the American Helen Trau- 
bel, who owns one of the 
voices ever heard 
in the Metropolitan Opera 


finest 

















GEORGIA 


FORT BENNING. There’s 
something new in pontoon, or 
ponton (doesn’t make any dif- 
ey ference any more how you spell 
or pronounce it) bridges, and it’s the 
first major change in boat bridges since 
Julius Caesar used them. Currently, 
the Army is using the familiar alumi- 
num ponton, an improvemient over the 
original heavy wooden affairs; but the 
latest gadget is made of rubber, looks 
like a squeezed doughnut and supports 
flanged, steel runways over which scout 
cars and tanks can whiffle safely at 35 
m.p.h. 
germinated in the 
ineers’ Col. Thomas 
t Knox maneuvers 
ter a 2d Armored 
line on a wooden 
and filled the boat, 
its turret three feet 
got the tank out 
later and the 
t. The idea 
nitted to the 2d 
Officer Col L.E 
Oliver the War Department had 
just invested some $300,000 in alumi- 
num boats and wasn’t interested, thanks. 
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colonel sat ¢ 








The officers, however, fought it through, 
and the result is this buoyant, steel and 
rubber bridge. 

Advantages over the old type are 
many. First place, the old 30-foot boats 
couldn’t be concealed—no matter what 
was done to them they still looked like 
30-foot boats. The new ones, deflated, 
can be put on trucks and look like just 
about anything else that’s rolled up and 
dumped on atruck. Fifteen feet of old- 
style bridge required a six-ton truck 
and trailer; twice as much of the new 
bridge goes on a truck without trailer. 
As against the wooden bridge’s forty 
pieces and many connections per fifteen 
feet, the new bridge has only six pieces 
and three connections for the same 
length. Each rubber boat has eight com- 
partments and can do an efficient job 
even when two are airless. It took about 
200 men to knock a wooden bridge to- 
gether; about 80 can take care of the 
new type. Men of the 16th Engineers 
built 315 feet of rubber bridge across 
Benning’s Chattahoochee River in two 
hours and six minutes on their first try, 
and expect to cut that down to an hour 
soon’s they get the trucks newly de- 
signed to swing out two runways at one 
time. The treadways, by the way, can be 
used on aluminum pontons, and plank- 





ing can be laid on the steel in case ani- 
mals have to cross. The armored men, 
though, hope there’]l be no animals. 
Speed is their specialty and they don’t 
want horses or mules blocking mechani- 
cal traffic. 

MISSOURI 


FORT LEONARD WOOD, 
Ps Rolla. Early December weather 

brought a letdown at this Engi- 
stH DV. neer Replacement Training 
Center, where they turn out a soldier- 
engineer about every ten minutes, so the 
officers, not knowing of the stimulus to 
come from Hawaii, set about to pep up 
the program. Only complaint the men 
seemed to have was that there weren’t 
enough parades. They got them and it 
worked out fine; by the time news of 
the war came the men were back on 
their toes. The fort’s General U. S. 
Grant, III, who would look a lot like his 
grandsire if he wore a beard, says the 
men have learned to ignore the two evils 
they can’t escape—rain and chiggers. 
When officers proposed to postpone a 
night job because of heavy rain the men 
insisted on going through with it. “They 
can take it,” the general said. “The one 
thing they can’t stand is sitting around 
and being bored.” 
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She stepped.out to him. “Jeff,” she said, "Jeff—" 
“Well,” he said, “this should please you, Diana" 
















. gang but who admires Pierce. Meanwhile, Conclusion 

| Thus Far: Scoggins has fallen in love with Diana—he 

is own life, Jeff Pierce kills a hopes to marry her. x 
\ J * 
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had brought out a pair of 
chairs; on these the two men were placed 
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There was, then, the last long silence. 
Brown trembled so greatly that a vigi- 
lante had to hold him by the coat. 
Yeager looked down on the crowd, 
thinking his way slowly up to this mo- 
ment, framing some last thought in his 
head. Then he said, “Get the rest of 
them, Jim. I’ll feel better.” 

“We'll do our best,” said Williams. 

Suddenly two men rushed at the 
chairs and knocked them aside. Wil- 
liams took off his hat and he looked 
down. He was an indomitable man. 
truly savage when aroused, and he 
would have followed Red Yeager a 
thousand miles to satisfy his own dee} 
sense of justice. Yet he held his head 
down while the two men died at the 
ropes’ ends. Not until Biedler said 
“They're dead,” did he look up, and then 
it was to turn his eyes on the stocky 
Dutchman. Biedler had watched the 
two drop with his gray face showing its 
seamy pleasure; there was that strain 
of barbarism in Biedler, honest as he 
was. 

“I liked Red,” said Williams. ‘“He 
had some good in him.” He turned back 
to the house, and he stood inside by the 
fire with his eyes fastened to the list 
Yeager had furnished him. It was the 
last name, the name of Ollie Rounds. 
that held his attention. Laurin had 
cooked up some coffee. Williams drank 
two cups of it while he pondered. He 
had known a long time ago that this 
cleanup would come and he had known 
it would be a dirty chore; but he was 
a man who would flinch no part of it 
until it was at last done—no single part 
from beginning to end. 

Biedler said, ‘Home now?” 

“No,” said Williams, “we have got 
something more to do. I’m going to Vir 
ginia City. I'll be back. You fellows 
stay here and catch up on your sle ep.” 
He left the house. White frost stood on 
the whiskers of his horse and its breath 
turned to shallow white steam in the 
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air. The saddle leather, when he sat 
upon it, was cold as ice. 

He changed horses at Virginia and 
rode directly on to Pierce’s cabin, and 
found Pierce splitting wood. He said, 
“We've been on a hunt and had some 
luck. We're going on another hunt. 
Come along.” 

It was a command rather than an in- 
vitation. They had all subscribed to 
the vigilante oath—Pierce tacitly at 
the first meeting—-and they were all 
obligated to serve when called. Pierce 
accepted it as such and stopped in his 
cabin only long enough to put away the 
shotgun which had been leaning outside 
the cabin wall and to buckle on his re- 
volver. He followed on foot behind 
Williams, reached town and saddled his 
horse. Together the two moved south- 
ward through foot-deep snow churned 
and scarred and flecked with the frozen 
mud of traffic. 

“We hung Yeager and Brown this 
morning,” said Williams. “Yeager did 
some talking and left a list.” 

“Who's on it?” 

“Plummer for one. 
That surprise you?” 

“No,” said Pierce, “not much. I 
never liked the way he scouted around 
me in Bannack. Something wrong in 
the feel of the man.’’ He looked down 
the trail, half closing his eyes. “I have 
met men like Plummer before, smooth 
outside and rotten inside.” 


He’s the chief. 


ieee stopped in Nevada City 
to pick up John Lott; the three rode 
onwithout conversation. Down by Junc- 
tion, Parris Pfouts came by on his 
horse. He turned about and joined 
them at Williams’ signal. Williams ex- 
plained what had already taken place, 
and mentioned the list. He went about 
halfway through the list; then he said 
in a noncommittal way, “A few others,” 
and that was all he said between Junc- 
tion and Laurin’s ranch. At the ranch 
he called out the waiting crowd. 

“Where we going?” asked Biedler. 

“Past the Beaverhead. Up to that 
cabin beyond where Bain’s horse ranch 
was.” 

“Who’s there?” 

“T don’t really know,” said Williams. 
“Billy Southmayd’s reported a man 
holing up there the last five-six days. 
We'll look.” 

When they left the mouth of the 
Gulch the wind began to sweep steadily 
at them. They reached the Cold Springs 
Ranch and noted a horse standing 
there; and Williams, who had a reten- 
tive memory, suddenly said, “Pull up,” 
and got down. The crowd followed suit 
and part of the men came behind him as 
he moved on to the door and flung it 
open. Bill Hughes, who ran the ranch, 
was in the room with one other man. 
That other man was Sitgreaves. 

Williams said, “Where’d you get that 
horse?” 

Sitgreaves said, “Bought it at Vir- 
ginia City. From a fellow named Steve 
Marshland.” 

“Yes,” said Williams. “That’s Marsh- 
land’s extra horse. He must have 
needed money. When I saw the horse 
I figured maybe Steve was in here. 
We’re looking for him.” 

“Come on,” said Pfouts. “It'll be dark 
before we get to the Beaverhead.” 

But Williams watched Sitgreaves 
coolly. “What brings you here?” 

“Scouting the country,” said Sit- 
greaves. 

“Come on,” said Pfouts again. 

Williams gave Pfouts a half-irritated 
glance. “We’ve got business here, 
Parris.” He swung to Pierce: “This 
man took two shots at you in Virginia, 
didn’t he?” 

The crowd, so far disinterested, now 
centered full attention on Sitgreaves, 
who stood with his back to the fireplace, 
both hands laced behind. He had a full 
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square beard, above which his two eyes 
showed a black-bright glint. He said 
nothing and showed no fear. 

“T was on the street that night,” com- 
mented Williams. ‘The fellow was in 
the crack between The Pony and Pete 
Recken’s tent store. He wore a blue 
coat with brass buttons. I saw the brass 
buttons shinin’. Those are the same 
buttons.” 


ITGREAVES gravely listened to Wil- 

liams and thereafter passed his 
attention to Pierce. He remained close- 
mouthed and outwardly undisturbed. 
Looking at this man’s weathered face 
with its Yankee tenacity and its fixed 
zeal, Pierce doubted if any power on 
earth could bend Sitgreaves from his 
purpose save the sudden burst of a 
bullet or the swift closure of a rope 
around his neck. This man was a blood- 
hound who knew no other purpose than 
pursuit and vengeance. 

Williams was a patient man but he 
now turned impatient. The crowd also 
grew restive. Pfouts said, “That the 
man, Jeff?” Yet none of these people 
counted; and it was as if they had not 








“As you gentlemen know, our old ships had sails while the 
latest ones burn oil. Unfortunately, there's a middle group .. .’ 


been in the room. Pierce faced Sit- 
greaves, thinking of the thousand miles 
or more over which Sitgreaves had fol- 
lowed him, and he was also thinking of 
the master of the Panama Chief as the 
latter roared and rushed at him, and 
his mind jumped and stopped at scenes 
along the succeeding way, at the wagon 
on which he had smuggled himself and 
Diana, at Lewiston and on the long 
road over the Bitterroots, at the miners’ 
camp near the McCarty Mountains, 
when, near tears, she had stood before 
him with her whole heart open. There 
his thinking ceased. He shook his head. 

“No, not the man.” 

Williams gave him a sharp stare. 
“How would you know?” 

“T know who the man was.” 

“Who was it?” pressed Williams. 

Pierce said, “That’s altogether my 
business, Jim, and I will take care of 
item 

He watched Sitgreaves as he said it. 
He was saving this man from a hanging, 
as Sitgreaves should be realizing. He 
was avoiding a showdown with Sit- 
greaves as he had done before, wanting 
none of the man’s blood upon his hands. 
Sitgreaves, staring so steadily back, 
showed no expression. There was no 
break, no recognition, no silent admis- 
sion of the charity given. 


Williams was wholly unsatisfied but 
Pfouts said, ‘“That should settle it. Now 
let’s get on the way,” and led the crowd 
out of the ranch house. They were soon 
in the saddle, fording the Stinkingwater 
and rising from the valley to the bar- 
ren land lying between this river and 
the Beaverhead. Even then grayness 
had come upon the country and the 
wind drove at them with its needle- 
keen cold. At full dark they swung from 
the stage road, moved two miles north 
and picked up a light in a shallow cou- 
lee ahead. Williams stopped here. 

“Some of you circle behind. Some of 
you stick in front. Pierce and Biedler 
and Howie and I will tackle the door.” 

These four dismounted and walked 
straight on, their feet slipping and 
squealing in\the snow. Biedler fell and 
rose with a disgusted curse. There was 
a window covered over by an oiled hide, 
through which light yellowly seeped, 
and flakes of fire whipped up from a tin 
chimney and fled in the wind. Pierce 
and Williams came upon the door to- 
gether, and it was Pierce who reached 
for the latch and held it a moment. He 
looked behind him, seeing the crowd 
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shift in the snow. Williams gave Pierce 
a short stare and nodded, whereupon 
Pierce lifted the latch, pushed open the 
door and stepped into the cabin. 

A single man occupied the room, his 
back turned from the door; at the first 
sound of entry he flung himself around 
and threw out a hand toward a revolver 
lying on the table. But before he com- 
pleted the motion he checked himself 
and looked at Pierce, and then a half- 
smile replaced the first visible shock of 
fear. ; 

“Hello, Jeff.” 

Pierce said, ‘““What are you doing down 
here, Ollie?” 


THER men crowded into the small 
cabin. Rounds looked at them with 
keenest speculation, but that first show 
of fear had vanished and now he dis- 
played a careless grin. 
“Waiting for the wind to die down,” 
he said. “I never did like to be cold.” 
Pierce said, ““What’s the matter with 
Virginia City? This is no place to spend 
the winter. I wondered about you. 
Been looking for you.” 
Ollie said, “Got restless. I never stay 
in one place long. You know that.” 
Pierce shook his head, neither under- 
standing Ollie nor the reason for Wil- 
liams leading the vigilantes here. He 
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Williams said, “Ollie Rounc | 
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here. What of it?” + 
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Yeager gave us a list. This me | 
is on it.” 
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know Ollie.” 
“So do other men,” said W 
“Ollie,” said Pierce, “spea 
“Let Williams talk,” said 
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do you think I’ve done?” 5) 
“You were with Ives and | 
and Marshland when Hilton 
at the stage holdup.” 
“I was in Virginia City,” sai_ 
“How could I have been ¢_ 
Beaverhead?” ; | 
“You’re quick on the a 
mented Williams. “Most inn 
couldn’t be so sure of where | 
four or five months ago.” 
“That’s easy,” said Ro 
haven’t left Virginia half a di 
in that many months.” 
Williams spoke over his 
“Southmayd.” 1 
Billy Southmayd moved t 
door and came abreast Piere 
liams. 
“Billy,” said Williams, “wl 
know? You drove that stage 
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“There were four of th 
Southmayd. “Ives and Ke 
this man—and one I never 
I knew Rounds right off. He 
buffalo coat that had the 
worn from the lapel. Yellow 
eyes. His horse was a solic 
big ears and a callus just 
off-rear fetlock.” | 

Pierce turned on Southy 
gave the man a black stare 
ful, Billy.” 

“I’m apt to be careful whe) 
ing hang a man, Jeff.” 

Williams said, “Red nan 
the list, Ollie.” 


HE silence fell. Pierce w! 
lie’s face take its dark anc 
Light went out of Ollie’s ey 
went out of him. He facec| 
and betrayed a fear too de 
“Ollie,” said Pierce, “spe 
“Why did you come alc 
Ollie Rounds sullenly. 
Pierce shook his heads 
know.” He turned to Willié 
gerous to Williams then as 
be. “Why did you bring m | 
“I knew this was coming) 
liams. “I wanted you to si) 
self, so you’d get it iT 
secondhand. He’s one 0! 
cents, but he’s got his ri 
somebody talk for him. Gc! 
for him.” 
“Red,” said Pierce, “was 
You believe what he told )/ 
Williams said in his uns 
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Billy Southmayd’s testim 
mains. You know Billy to) 
man.” | 
Pierce said, “Billy, hov = 
you be in a situation like | 
men have got blue eyes 2 
and buffalo overcoats.” | 
Southmayd said, “Mayb 
Ollie’s horse?” 
“Ves.” 
“Got a scar on its off-r | 
Pierce fell silent. He 
the overcoat and the rubbe 
he remembered the horse” 
said. i 
“There you are,” said > 
“I might be mistaken in © 
couldn’t be mistaken in ? 
things.” 
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EW”) HARTLEY, a crooked 

ind his lawyer, Wayne Hamil- 

lan that if successfully followed 
artle m the verge of indict- 

Tork City—to make his getaway. 

5 the co-operation of Alan Doug- 

ng engineer, who—except for 

a of Hartley. 

Hamilton, Hartley gains control 
which the father of Douglas’ 
oster—is employed. He then 

| Foster is “framed,” accused 

000, and told that he must 

sution or go to prison. 

the victim cannot raise the 

ion calls on Douglas and informs 

py wishes to slip away to South 
erved by certain business rivals; 
that Hartley will pay him 
in cash) if he will go to the 
ate in Miami Beach and there 
tley—after having his face so 
jargeon that it resembles Hart- 

)| is, quite naturally, distasteful 

to save the father of the girl 

ept it. He promises to take no 


day, he gives Gail a check for 
fuses to answer her questions. 
Wing her that he is going to 
om a secret mission of which 
othing—he sails on the Tropi- 
far southern ports. He is ac- 
“Chuck” Williams, a ruffian 
fartley to keep an eye on him, 
Hartley has himself undergone 
t will render him unrecogniz- 
the trusting young man. 
Douglas and Williams leave the 
to Miami, motor to Hartley’s 
}a surgeon—Sherman Greer— 
eration. Living at the place is 
Ralston, whom Hartley re- 
poperty. Chuck Williams is in 
ing Sunny and Douglas to- 
to time, he is furiously 
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§ City, Gail Foster—awaiting a 
iDouglas that never comes—be- 
§ She investigates, goes to Ha- 


i learns that Douglas had flown 
zzled, perplexed, she takes a 


i, where she has an old friend: 
fi. “Vance will help me,” she 
jand I need help!” , 
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jas something very com- 
yout Vance Crawford. Sit- 
Opposite him at a corner 
estaurant, Gail Foster felt 
Wever been quite so grate- 
dy in her life. 

#a big fellow. But, for all 
dnaturity, he had an impish 
gov ed in the way his mouth 
é he smiled, by the way his 
¢ at the corners, and in his 
© drawl. 

é local representative of a 
Wich produced a line of re- 
€ appliances ranging from 
mito Vacuum cleaners. He 
Mof friends and no enemies. 
leyhat he was single could be 
@y by the knowledge that 
iSPfore he had fallen in love 
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nt} and liqueurs, Gail told 
i She talked with a frank- 
dom which made her feel 
she more than suspected 
easygoing St. Bernard of 
till fond of her—and she 
it Wasn’t hurting him. 
pted her recital to sug- 
#3 like that, and he put his 
hers and said, “Listen, 
i ok my place in the back 
8) And if there’s any way I 
jto be happy... .” 

tor a long time, finding re- 
méing all of the doubt and 
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brought her story up to the moment, 
and then leaned back in her chair and 
looked straight at him. 

“Tell me the truth, Vance,” she 
begged. “Am I entirely crazy?” 

A quizzical little smile twisted his 
mouth. He said, “I wouldn’t say that, 
Gail. If anything’s loco, it’s the setup 

. not you.” 

“You’re not simply 
make me feel better?” 

“Not entirely. Of co’se 

“Of course, what?” 

“Maybe they just changed their plans 
and wanted to have one more talk with 
Alan before he took off for Chile.” 


saying that to 









“But wouldn’t he have told me?” 
“Why? ’Specially if they asked him 
not to? He'd figure you wouldn’t be 


worryin’ about him, so he’d let things 
ride as they were.” 

“You're saying that, Vance—but you 
don’t believe it.” 

“IT never said so, honey da 

“Do you believe it?” 

His head moved slowly from side to 
side Maybe I don’t,” he confessed 
‘Maybe I think it looks kind of funny 
But shuh! I still don’t see what all this 
excitement oin’ to get you. Even if 
Alan did come back to Miami like you 
say, the chance are ten to one he didn't 


She said, “Alan! 


a's MIAMI 


Gail Foster shouldered her way through the 
crowd. She touched the tall man on the arm. 
What in the world .. .” 
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stay here. This country is awfully big. 


There’s heaps of places hé might have 
gone.” 


“Why?” 

Vance Crawford leaned forward. His 
’ : 
voice was gentle. “Look, honey . . . let 


down a little, will you? You're all 
tensed up, and it’s doing you heaps of 
no good. You’re not thinkin’ clearly. 
Honest, I never saw you like this.” 
“I’m sorry . I'm pretty selfish.” 
“Shuh! You know doggone good an’ 
well I didn’t mean anythin’ like that 
What I’m drivin’ at is that it doesn’t 
get you anywhere to be keened up this 
(Continued on page 52) 
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night for a date with Jo-Jo Freeman, 

because a basketball genius in a bas- 
ketball-mad college like Lebanon not 
only can pick the date, he can pick the 
girl. 

“I can’t make it Wednesday,” he 
told Ruth Anders. ‘Thursday okay?” 

“No,” she replied quickly, “I’ve got 
to cram Thursday night for the Friday 
English quiz. Tuesday I’m... I'll be 
busy, too.” 

“Ensland,” he said flatly, conjuring 
up a sour picture of the team manager 
—a guy who got his athletic letter by 
snooping on the team for Dean Sprague. 
“Couldn’t you see that mug Wednesday? 
Or don’t see him at all. Forget him. He 
crawls.” 

“Whether I’m seeing Al Ensland or 
not makes no difference,” she said. “I 
can’t break the date, really.” 

“And I can’t make it Wednesday, 
really!” he parried. 

“Then don’t make it at all,” and she 
caught her breath, as though trying to 
stop the crazy words she was saying. 

Even then she could see him hurry- 
ing away, insulted, piqued and giving 
the nod to any one of a dozen silly coed 
beauties who would be glad to take him 
Tuesday or Thursday and take him for 
plenty. 

Sports writers called Jo-Jo a super- 
athlete after each Lebanon victory in 
the Garden. It was Sure-shot Freeman 
... Jo-Jo the Great .. . 20-Point Free- 
man... They said the rest of the Leba- 
non team rode piggy-back on him. 

“I... I don’t understand it, Ruth,” 
he stammered finally. “You’ve pulled 
this twice before, knowing I had to be 
with the team. But this meeting’s the 
most important—” 

“Tf it’s more important than a date 
with me Wednesday,” she said with a 
shrug, “go ahead, Jo-Jo.” 

“Okay, you win again,” he whispered. 
“T’ll be around about eight Wednesday.” 

No one else would have dared pull 
that “‘or else” business on him, and her 
courage fascinated him. And for no one 
else would he pass up the Wednesday- 
night appointment with the team. It 
meant a sure hundred bucks to each 
man; fifty more apiece if they trimmed 
the powerful Paterson Silkers, the big- 
gest guarantee to date. The fellows 
would be plenty sore, but, more impor- 
tant, he needed that dough. The five 
Lebanon regulars sneaked in one or two 
a week during the college schedule, but 
it wasn’t like a year-round job. And al- 
ready she had cost him two of these 
money games. 

The four players hit the ceiling on 
Wednesday afternoon when he broke 
the news during workout in the gym. 
Coach Collins had taken the second- 
stringers to the other end of the floor to 
work out a new five-man defense 
against Freeman. Hy Kalmus, captain 
and center, led the barrage of abuse. 

“You’re out of your mind,” he scolded. 
“We’ve been lucky twice, but Tony here 
can’t score alone against the Silkers.” 

“But something came up,” Jo-Jo ex- 
plained weakly. 

“The Dean?” Kalmus gasped. “Is he 
on the snoop again?” 

“No, it’s Ruth Anders,” said Sammy 
Schur. “Holy cats, Jo-Jo, don’t be a 
sucker.” 

“You fellows got me all wrong. This 
is positively the last—” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,”’ Kalmus 
interrupted quickly. “The last time was 
the last. We’ll take Potter once more. 
We'll probably blow this game, and 


|: WAS no girl’s right to select the 


“Ensland," he said, conjuring up 
a picture of the team manager—a 
guy who got his letter by snoop- 
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worst. Yet, it had merits 
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clammy silence. Most puz 
feeling of having been han¢ 
created an urge to tear loos 
felt or thought was dam 
studied silence. 
At ten o’clock he dump 
“That’s enough!” he ex 
rose. “You may think y 
Ruth, but you’ve lost... a 
She tried to smile, and hr 
sparkled from a sudden gu 
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failing weapon of women. 1 ‘ 
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Whe new neighbor came into 
tjom the ravine, it was too 
Shide. The Wild Man, lips 
‘90d beside his implement 
Weed while the new neigh- 
Hough the sulphur bush to 
“We fence, climbed through, 
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‘ighbor was getting settled 
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to the south, across the ravine, and the 
Wild Man had watched with disap- 
proval. He’d decided within two days 
that the newcomers were trash, with 
the particular sort of trashiness that ir- 
ritated him. 

The woman might be all right. She 
dug around the house, planting seeds, 
and toted water to them in a bucket 
from the windmill pump. She put cur- 
tains at the windows. She got out with 
a mattock and grubbed an area of tough 
sagebrush for a front-door yard. But the 
man was one of these barbed-wired and 
shingle-nail fellows. He was up at dawn 
and working like fury until dark, but 
everything he did irritated the Wild 
Man. He got the windmill to working, 
but didn’t straighten the bent vanes. 
He didn’t batten the tar paper on the 
shack walls with enough lath. The first 
good wind to howl off the sage valley 
would carry it away. 

He set his fence posts two rods apart, 
and only as deep as the soil went— 
eight to twelve inches atop the solid 
lava rock. He put on a new tin chim- 
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ney but didn’t guy it. He got a lot done, 
but it would all have to be done over 
again. And now on the third morning, 
he was paying a call. 

The Wild Man wanted nothing to do 
with him. 

“Hello,” the neighbor said, grinning 
up at the big man. “Got a fence 
stretcher?” 


HE Wild Man surveyed him, saying 

nothing. The fellow was short, wiry 
and nervous-quick, with big freckles on 
his bald head. The fringe of grizzled 
hair once had been red. 


“I said, have you got a fence 
stretcher?” 

“Yes.” The Wild Man swallowed. 
He could never say no. But he didn’t 


believe in lending tools 

“T'll borrow it. My name’s Gregg 
I’m moving onto the old Meechum place 
across the ravine. Glad to know you, 
3i11.”” 

“Howdy,” the Wild Man grunted, and 
took the outstretched hand. If Gregg 
knew his name, then Gregg would have 


The Wild Man was groping a way out 
when Clara Belle half opened one 
eye and saw him moving toward the 
door. She screamed: “Get out of here” 


heard the stories about the Wild Man, 
and should have kept his distance. 

It wasn’t that the Wild Man didn’t 
want friends. He did. It wasn’t that he 
didn’t want company or that he wouldn't 
have given his right eye to be well 
liked in the valley. He’d simply, from 
bitter experience, learned to keep 
strictly to himself. He hadn’t even got 
help for the busy seasons the past two 
years, since he’d chased his last hired 
man the eight miles to town. But, 
still .. . he wondered now if he couldn't 
be friends with Gregg. Gregg was a 
new man, meeting him half way— 

“Say!” It was almost a groan. “You've 
got a grip, Bill!” 

Flushing, the Wild Man released the 
wiry hand. “Aw, I wasn’t half trying,” 
he said, and then knew that wasn’t the 
thing he meant but didn’t know how to 
amend it. What he’d tried to say was 
that his hand had unconsciously closed 
with the wish to make another effort to 
be like other people; but that was too 
involved to explain, and he’d never been 
ai.y good with words. 


GREGG stood in the door of the im- 

plement shed and surveyed the tools 
and machinery, gleaming, bright with 
paint, everything from a disk harrow to 
a can of fence staples in its place. 

“I can see in a minute what’s wrong 
with you, Bill,” he declared. “Shucks, 
from what folks told me about you, I 
expected to meet up with a cross ’tween 
a grizzly bear and a spooky mule. Only 
trouble with you is, you need to get 
married up. Man lives off by hisself, 
he’s bound to get cranky and fussy. You 
need a woman around. They told me 
you wasn’t so bad until your sister got 
married up and moved away. Nice 
place you got here, Bill; but you're too 
fussy. Got a shovel?” 

He shook his head, noting the shovel 
blade had been oiled against rust, the 
handle waxed to prevent checking. 
“Yep, better git yourself a woman, Bill, 
or you'll turn into a fussy old maid. I 
might’s well take this here crowbar 
along while I’m at it, and these side- 
cutting pliers. Drop over any time and 
get acquainted with Clara Belle,” 

The Wild Man watched him duck 
through the fence, disappear into the 
ravine, and emerge on the other side. 
A cocky, independent little rooster of a 
man, and a self-appointed expert on 
everything. But frank and somehow 
likable. Maybe this time it would work 
out. Maybe, the Wild Man thought, he 
really could get along with somebody. 

Gregg returned the tools a week later. 
Meanwhile it had rained and the shovel 
was rusty. The crowbar had been bent. 
“Sorry about the stretcher,” Gregg said. 
“Piece of barbed wire got wound in the 
sheave and sprung it. You should’ve 
got the kind with gears: they stand up.” 

“Where’s the pliers?” 

“Pliers? I have the dangdest luck 
keeping track of pliers. Must of left 
‘em layin’ out somewheres. Run into 
‘em one of these days. Got a couple 
eggs? Clara Belle, she’s baking a cake. 
And I need a little barbed wire. Better 
take the whole spool, and I'll bring back 
what I don’t use.” 

When Gregg had gone across the ra- 
vine, the Wild Man picked up the crow- 
bar, put it against his knee and with a 
sudden surge of terrific effort. straight- 
ened the heavy piece of steel. Then, a 
red vein swelling on his forehead, he 
dropped the crowbar and looked in a 
fearful way at his two bare hands. He'd 
say no to Gregg, the next time. He 
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wouldn't lend anything~ niore. That 
way, nothing would happen 

Gre eo came over next morning with 
a great three-layer wedge of cake, 
creamy white with thick strata of choco- 
late frosting. 

“Hi, Bill! Turned out purty good 
Clara Belle’s a fine cook.” 

The Wild Man gulped a _ thanks, 
embarrassed. Gregg after all was well- 
meaning. A barbed-wire and shingle- 
nail sort, to be true, but kind at heart. 

Then Gregg said, “Dangdest equip- 
ment on that place of mine. I guess 


I'll need your plow.” 

When Gregg had gone with the plow, 
the Wild Man stood looking at the cake 
He wanted to get along 
with Gregg. He really did, If he only 
knew how to tell the man in a nice 
way. He didn’t want any trouble. He 
didn't— 

His great hands closed, and a mud of 
cake and frosting oozed between the 
fingers. He wiped his hands on his 
pants with deliberation, and cast about 
for something to do. Something hard 
that would work up a sweat. Deepen 
the root cellar. There was a good hard 
job, excavating solid lava rock. He felt 
better when the sweat broke out on him. 
But he wished his sister would come 
back for a visit right now. She’d known 
how to handle people, how to make 
friends without being imposed on. He 
didn’t want any trouble with Gregg. He 
really didn’t want to do something he’d 
be sorry for. 

But every time he came out of the 
cellar with a basket of rock in his great 
arms he could hear from across the ra- 
vine to the south the ring of what had 
been a razor-edged plowshare clanging 
against rock. 


in his hands. 


J See the neighbor to the east of 
Gregg, called on the wiry little man 
in mid-morning. 

“Most of us hereabouts don’t plow 
that deep,” he observed as Gregg pulled 
up alongside. 

“That’s why most of you are so poor,” 
the expert advised. “This could be good 
country if it was worked right.” 

“Well, I’m glad you come to show us 
how,” Thomas said. “Most of us didn’t 
know it done any good to run a plow 
down into the solid lava. You’re not 
making that plow any sharper.” 

“A plow’s made to use, ain’t it?” 

“Did ‘you borrow that one from the 
Wild Man?” 

“You must’ve been peeking. Never 
stick your nose in other people’s busi- 
ness, Thomas. .. . Yes, this is Bill’s 
plow. Trouble with Bill, he’s fussy like 
an old maid. What he needs is a 
woman.” 

Thomas swallowed, and checked an 
impulse to leave this cocky bantam to 
his inevitable fate. After all, he’d made 
this visit to warn Gregg; a neighbor had 
a certain duty. 

“Now, look, Gregg: maybe you ain’t 
heard about the Wild Man—” 

“About his temper? Sure! What Bill 
needs—” 

“You don’t understand me,’”’ Thomas 
persisted. “The Wild Man hired a 
crew to put up his windmill, and—” 

“Yes, I heard about that.” Gregg 
broke into a guffaw. “That must’ve been 
a sight! Wished I could’ve seen that! 
They say the windmill gang put the 
tower up all skewampus, and then 
wanted to stick him fifteen dollars extra 
for plumbing it up. And then when the 
smoke cleared away—! I guess he could 
have whipped them four men, ail right, 
but I don’t believe the part about how 
he knocked the skewampus tower over 
with a wagon tongue.” 

“I seen him do it, from out my back 
window,” Thomas said. “And there was 


the time Seth Oldroyd down at the store 
give the Wild Man short measure on a 
sack of beans, and—” 
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“Yes: I heard about that. What Bill 
needs is a woman.” 

“Don’t be a stupid fool, Gregg! 
Thomas cried, his patience gone. “Stay 
away from him. Anybody in the whole 
valley will tell you that. You can never 
tell when he’s going to blow sky-high, so 
just keep away.” 

Gregg wagged his head tolerantly. 
“Like giving a bad name to a dog ora 
horse. The thing to do is to treat Bill 
just like anybody else.” 

“If you ever saw his temper—” 

“Temper!” Gregg laughed. “Great 
Scott! I used to have a temper myself, 
afore I got me my woman.” He so- 
bered, remembering, his weathered face 
beginning to soften. Then he growled: 
“Gossip! You all make me sick! If 
you'd take my advice, you’d keep your 
advice to yourself!” 

Thomas hiked back across the field, 
neck stiff. ‘Well, he’s been warned,” 


” 
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too.” And as he drove the team of big 
bays into the lane, and stopped to put 
his shoulder to the Mormon gate: 
“You're sure lucky, with your wheat all 
in last fall and nothing much to do. I’m 
sure busy.” 

The Wild Man continued to say noth- 
ing. 

Gregg drove the team through, then 
put up the gate. “Getting late for spring 
wheat, to boot. I sure got plenty to 
do,” he hinted. 


oe Wild Man stood by his cellar, a 
big man, rawboned, holding himself 
with a mighty effort. First the plow, 
then the team, and now Gregg wanted to 
borrow him. Ducking into the cellar, he 
began flailing at the solid rock with a 
twelve-pound sledge. He didn’t want to 
do anything he’d be sorry for. It was 
along in the afternoon that something 
finally snapped. 




















he growled to his wife. “But you can’t 
tell him nothing. He knows everything 
already.” 

“Hey, Bill!’ Gregg called, coming 
through the fence at noon. -“Got an- 
other share?—busted that other one. 
Here’s three of ’em,” he said, prowling 
in the long shed. “Better take ’em 
along. Dangdest stuff I ever tried to 
work up. But when I get it in shape, 
come on over and see how to do it. You 
folks hereabouts have got a lot to learn 
about preparing the soil. Oh, yes; and 
Clara Belle wants you over for supper 
tonight.” 


ee Wild Man drew a long breath. It 
was hard for him to refuse a direct 
request. . 

“No,” he managed to say. 

“Clara Belle’s an awfully good cook.” 

The Wild Man said nothing. 

Gregg was back in an hour. “Say, 
Bill, my team’s plumb tuckered out, 
and you’re not using your’n today. 
Guess I better take along your harness, 








"The Germans I can understand—and the Italians. 
But what I can’t understand is such a race of 
perfect house servants turning on us like that” 
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He was coming out of the cellar with 
a basket of broken rock in his arms. 
The hard work had calmed him; and, 
too, he’d had something of an inspira- 
tion. He was after all a man, not a child. 
He was no good at talking, admitted; 
but you could fight fire with fire. He saw 
now that the reason he’d always stored 
things up until he exploded was that he 
always had been on the defensive. 

The idea of attack excited him. At- 
tack. Fire against fire. Yes, sir. What 
he’d do would be to accept Gregg’s in- 
vitation to supper. Then he’d stay on 
and on, not taking their hints or notic- 
ing their yawns until way into the 
night. Say ten o’clock. Well, nine- 
thirty anyhow. And the same thing 
every day. Just make a pest of him- 
self until Gregg wouldn’t want any- 
thing to do with him and would keep 
away. That was it, attack. 

Mulling over this plan of action, he 
came out of the cellar and heard a 
voice raised in anger. Gregg was yell- 
ing, over by his tar-paper shack two 






































































hundred yards across the 
little man was hopping arot 
foot in a frothing rage, hop 
furious rooster, and disciplir 
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mints!” came Gregg’s th 
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learn afore I’m done with 3 
with the end of a halter rop 
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The Wild Man stood | 
Then he advanced through 
like a tank, bearing all down 
turning aside for nothing. 
The sound of Gregg’s fu 
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trough by the windmill tow 
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a direct course for the 
The fact that a wagon 
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down out of the way with 1 
sent motion a man woulc¢ 
a curtain, and without pz 
gigantic deliberation of hi 
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through the wire mesh o 
door, took hold of the center 
frame, and brushed the this 
all, out of the way. Then 
the door and it went opet 
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he stopped. 
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up, coloring his face and ne 
The red vein on his fo 
peared. The big man re 
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the bare plank floor was scruly 
The Wild Man was vaguely 
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even in that first instant ¢ 
surprise as he saw the wom# 
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cue was directly befor 7 
Wild Man had assumed ©) 
to be Gregg’s wife. He hadn’ | 
attention to her as she we 
the yard in a sunbonnet, 
hundred yards he couldn't; 
much in any event. But | 
obviously pretty, fresh ai 
too obviously, as a matter 
hadn’t occurred to him that 
have a daughter. Ji) 

But that wasn’t nearly 4) 
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now sitting in a tin tub on 
rectly before him, taking ¢ 

Jaw sagging, utterly f 
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that had hunched as the 
The girl’s hair was piled 
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you lose your temper! | 
be ashamed of yourself! | 
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The Wild Man was doit 
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why,” demanded Elmer, “am J the 
d here who has to make New Year's 


rden Cow, explained: “My resolutions 
for me. Long ago—by the Borden 
who make sure that I always lead 
less life.” 

grunted Elmer. “Do you think I'd let 
@hing like that in writing?” 


erful life!” Elsie protested: “I love 
it helps me to bring purer, better 
people. And heaps of pure, delight- 
made from that milk. It proves that 










certainly worth while.” 
, Said Elmer, sarcastically, “that you 
few suggestions as to what resolutions 
ad,” Elsie replied happily. “You should 
C le se yOur temper any more. Keep cool — 
do with Borden’s Ice Cream. Though [ 
ir cipally like it for the smooth, pure, lus- 
ets from such grand milk and cream.” 

powned Elmer. “Back to your milk and 
F Well, what's next on my good resolu- 















“You might try being good to children,” Elsie sug- 
gested. “So that mothers learn to look up to you and 





trust you—the way they do Borden’s Irradiated Evap 
orated Milk. That's so digestible and rich in vitamin D 


that doctors approve it for babies. And it’s the secret 





of lovely cream soups and fluffy mashed potatoes, too.” 

“I never realized before how improving good reso- 
lutions could be,” snarled Elmer 

“I’m so glad you're being sensible,” Elsie beamed. 
“You can also resolve to develop the sweet side of your 
character, Elmer. Everyone loves sweetness — particu 
larly the scrumptious sweetness of the marvelous cook 
ies. candies, and cake frostings that are made with 


Borden's Eagle Brand Sweetened Conden sed Milk.” 


“You're not afraid, are you,” rumbled Elmer men- 








acingly, “of overdoing my Great Reform? Perhaps I 
shouldn't try too suddenly to give up all my old 
habits.” 

“We must all make sacrifices,”” Elsie blithely encour- 
aged. “I know I feel fully rewarded for some of mine 
every time I see a creamy, golden-crusted piece of 
Borden’s Liederkranz—one of the noblest of the dis- 
tinguished family of Borden’s Fine Cheeses.” 
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cocksure everything good under the sun is the result 
of your own goodness.” 

“IT don’t feel that way at all,” corrected Elsie. “I feel 
it’s Borden care and Borden skill that make every- 
thing that's Borden's so good. I don’t happen to have 
anything to do with Borden’s None Such-Mince Meat. 
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“It must be nice,”” Elmer growled bitterly, “to be so 


But no one ever tasted more juicy, spicy mince pies 
than None Such makes.... Now, Elmer, won't you 
sign your New Year's resolutions — right here?” 

“NO!” bellowed Elmer. “I refuse to be led by the 
nose! I refuse to be bulldozed!” 

“You're being bull-headed,” Elsie told him. “It's by 
being reasonable and listening to others and taking 
good advice that millions of people have learned to 
their joy... ‘if it’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!’” 

“ ai oe 
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7\2x 7¥2 inches. Write Elsie, Dept. 2-D, Post Office 
Box 54, New York, N.Y., enclosing 10 cents. 
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Sometimes we just say... 
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W. Sanka Coffee people are nice, gentle folks. 


But at times we get so mad we can say little more than 
“G-r-r-r” all day long. 

It’s this business of people calling Sanka Coffee a luxury, that 
gets us. It isn’t a luxury. 


It’s a fine, delicious coffee that lets people sleep. So when you 
buy Sanka Coffee you buy sleep. And, brother, sleep is not a 
luxury. It’s a necessity. And these days, how it’s a necessity! 


So if the caffein in the coffee you now drink keeps you awake, 
you better get Sanka Coffee pretty quick. 


... Another Ying “we dee 


As long as we're sizzling, we'll tell you another thing makes us 
mad. That’s this silly talk about Sanka Coffee not being real 
coffee. 


It’s just about the realest coffee that ever glowed in a cup— 


delicious, satisfying, soul-warming. Get some today ... drink it 
every meal... sleep the sleep of the righteous. 


val SANKA COFFEE 


Hn : Pee 
, & COFFEES DRINK IT AND SLEEP! 




















from her furious face, legs gleaming wet 
below the robe she’d flung around her. 

“You miserable, sneaking, contempt- 
ible, underhanded, pussyfooting Peep- 
ing Tom!” she cried with a scorn that 
would have withered sole leather or 
peeled the paint from a corrugated-iron 
chicken coop. “You beast! You ani- 
mal! If I were only a man! I’d whip 
you within an inch of your degenerate 
life! You Paul Pry! You miscreated 
Jerry Sneak!” 

Fumblingly, the Wild Man began 
hitching away with his heels and hands 
and the seat of his pants. And as she 
snatched up a hunk of black lava rock 
he scrambled to his feet and fled in 
terror. < 
| oe ABJECT terror the Wild Man hud- 

dled in his shack, peeking from be- 
neath a blind at the furious girl across 
the ravine. Her fury was titantic, her 
rage beyond all mortal ken. Minutes 
passed, and she still stood there, legs 
braced and fists clenched, consigning the 
Wild Man to every imaginable fate, 
picking him and his remote ancestors 
apart fiber by fiber, mentally, morally, 
physically and spiritually. 

Then abruptly she flung herself onto 
the overturned wagon and shook with 
sobs. To the Wild Man, peering under 
the blind, this was a thing more fear- 
ful than all the rest. After a safe inter- 
val her father’s weathered face appeared 
around the corner of the granary. He 
sidled up to her, limping, with the same 
eaution as a man approaching a raw 
bronc in a corral. He sat beside her on 
the overturned wagon and reaching out 
gingerly gave her a tentative pat on the 
shoulder. Then he essayed a few com- 
forting words. 

After an interval she was crying on 
his shoulder, and sobbing out her story. 
The Wild Man could guess what was 
being said. As never before he felt his 
inability to express himself, to explain. 
At that moment he would have given all 
his worldly goods and his chance of 
heaven to have somebody stand up for 
him and speak his side of things, as his 
sister used to do. 

Clara Belle now glanced across the 
ravine, then ducked her head in mor- 
tification and leaping to her feet ran 
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into the house, legs flashing in t 
And then the father got to hj 
hitched his belt up his wiry || 
tucked in his shirt, and headed 
ravine. With the fascination of | 
charmed by a snake, the Wij) 
watched Gregg’s approach, saw k | 
appear into the ravine, waited | 
appearance, stared beady-e 
the blind as the man eme 
the brush, came to the fence, t 
and headed across the yard. Th 
a horrible hitching manner to | 
walk now as he took a half st | 
one foot and a whole step with tk 
like a man sidling up with a coc 
ready to let fling. Then came th 
hammering of the knock. an 
The Wild Man took a deep, tr I 
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his face turned from a 
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he clutched at the Wild 
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and drew him around the corner of the 
bank. Thomas swallowed, with the 
dogged belligerency of a man with a! 
duty that has to be done. 

“Gregg, it ain’t right. You letting 
your daughter—an innocent kid like 
that. Her and the Wild Man running 
around together—why, man, if you 
don’t put your foot down, they might 
even up and get married!” 

Gregg grinned. ‘“What’s the matter 
with that? All Bill needs is a woman to | 
talk up for him. They say he was all | 
right before his sister got married up 
and moved away—” 

“Now, you listen!” Thomas broke in 
hotly. “How’d you like a son-in-law | 
who might all of a sudden go off the} 
handle and— Well, if you take my ad- 
vice you'll tell the Wild Man to get 
away from that girl and stay away. I’ve 
talked with the constable, and if you | 
need police protection .. .” | 














S hear man’s voice died abruptly as he 
noticed a third shadow on the wall of 
the bank. A big, silent shadow. Thomas 
swallowed with a dry throat. He ran a 
tongue between dry lips. Very slowly 
he turned his head, and then he swal- 
lowed again. 

There towered the Wild Man, who’d 
come around the bank corner with Clara 
Belle. The girl’s face was pink. The 
Wild Man’s face was like something | 
hacked from black lava rock. 

“H-hello,”’ Thomas said, and made a 
grin that creaked. 

The Wild Man took a step forward, 
then stopped as Clara Belle said, “Bill,” 
softly. 

“Go ahead, Mr. Thomas,” she said 
slowly. “Please continue with our busi- 
ness.” 

The Wild Man took hold of Thomas’ 
shoulder, and without effort raised the 
man eight inches off the sidewalk un- 
til their two faces were level. Then he 
whispered confidentially, “I think you’d 
better go. Clara Belle she’s got quite a 
temper.” 

Leaning against the bank wall, en- 
joying life, Gregg watched Thomas 
scramble for his car, while the Wild 
Man and Clara Belle walked down the 
street hand in hand. 

“Temper—sure, Bill’s got a temper,” 
Gregg mused, chuckling. “Like steel. 
He’s been through fire.” 
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and correct the shortcomings. Usually 
he makes it and most of us are amazed 
that so much is accomplished with so 
little to work with. 


(ioe terrifying words “dive bomber” 
have given most of us the impression 
of a plane with engine wide open in a 
screaming descent. In reality, the 
throttle is cracked open just enough to 
keep the engine from getting too cold. 
It is not “up against the peg,” full out, 
and there is a good reason: the propeller | 
would turn over at a much higher speed 
than the engine could withstand and it 
would be but a matter of seconds be- 
fore the engine would go to pieces. 

We once heard a racing pilot declare 
he was going to dive across the starting 
line, from a high altitude, “wide open” 
to get sufficient speed to give him the | 
edge on his competitors. There is no| 
doubt but that he opened the throttle | 
wide when he put the nose down. They 
found parts of the engine within a 
radius of four miles of the place where 
his airplane, which had shed its wings | 
on the way down due to the break-up | 


of the engine, buried itself in the earth. 
F.R.N. | 
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Pierce put his eyes on Ollie. “What 
were you doing down here, Ollie?” 

“I meant to pull out,” said Ollie 
Rounds, and then he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I always stay a little too long.” 

“This man,” said Pierce, “is a friend 
of mine, Jim.” 

“Not enough,” said Williams. “There 
will be others of us with friends lke 
that before this thing is done. And 
they'll hang. It is not enough, Jeff.” 

“You will recall,” said Pierce, ‘‘that 
he stepped out from the walk and put 
himself between me and Ives and 
Marshland when I was down on my 
knees in the middle of the street. He 
stood so they couldn’t shoot.” 

“There’s some good in every man,” 
said Williams. “But it is still not 
enough. He rode with Ives and he 
spent other men’s money at Tanner’s 
bar. But go ahead, Jeff. He’s your 
friend.” 

“He took my part against Ives and 
Ketchum in Lewiston,” said Pierce. 

“The devil was an angel once,” said 
Williams. 


es stepped forward and circled 
the table so that he was beside Ollie 
Rounds. He looked at the dozen men 
packed into this small room. “I sup- 
pose,” he said in a soft voice, but gave 
his intentions away by the expression 
that ran over his face. Suddenly Wil- 
liams murmured a word and all these 
men flung up their guns on him and blue 
light danced along those barrels. “No,” 
said Williams, “don’t do it, Jeff.” 

“All right,” Pierce said, grinding the 
answer between his teeth. “All right.” 

Williams spoke to Biedler and Feth- 
erstone. “Stay here,” and led the rest 
of the crowd outside. They went a short 
distance from the cabin, their talk com- 
ing back in murmured spurts of sound 
through the chill air. Ollie Rounds said, 
“Tf you don’t mind, gentlemen, I’d like 
to put on my coat. It is cold.” 

“Go ahead,” said Biedler. 

Rounds moved to the corner of the 
cabin and slid into his coat. He but- 
toned the collar around his neck. “Sorry, 
Jeff,” he said. 

Pierce listened to the rise and fall of 
talk in the yard; and he heard the talk 
quit. Moonlight was strong enough for 
him to notice a pair of men move away 
and by that he knew how the decision 
went. Rounds knew it too. He paled 
and a little wincing sound came from 
him as his fertile mind ran ahead to em- 
brace the last blow of pain and the last 
agony. He pulled his lips together and 
moistened them and he thrust one 
mutely terrible appeal at Pierce. Pierce 
shook his head. “I guess that’s all, Ol- 
lie.” 

Rounds stiffened his shoulders. “Oh, 
well,” he whispered. “It happens some- 
times.” 

Pierce said, ‘What do you want me to 
do, Ollie?” 

“Nothing,” said Rounds. “No letters 
east, lying about my brave end against 
the Indians. I’ve got nothing to leave 
except a few bad memories. There was 
another time or two, Jeff, when I helped 
you against Ives. Just want you to know 
that. I would help you again. It really 
doesn’t matter. There is only one thing 
on my mind. I set out a long time ago 
to be the sort of a fellow you are—just 
tough and hard and reckless. I never 
quite made it, because I never had 
enough leather in me. But I found out 
one thing which you should know. 


Tough or not tough, no man’s got a 
hole card big enough to play this 
funny game of living alone. You'll find 
that out.” 
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Williams came in. “Sorry, Ollie. I 
guess we're ready.” 

The agony of fear went through Ollie 
Rounds again. He put his hand on the 
table and for a moment stared at his 
feet. From some deep source he 
seemed to be calling on his last rem- 
nant of pride, and succeeded and 
straightened. “I have got to do this in 
proper shape,” he said grimly. “I’d be 
ashamed to make a poor show.” He 
had then one final flare of irony as he 
looked at the crowd half inside and half 
outside the cabin. “I’m on the receiv- 
ing end of this business. You're not. 
Just pause a moment once in a while 
and consider if you could do it any 
better.” 

“All right, Ollie,” said Williams, and 
pointed to the door. 










Ollie tried to smile at Pierce. “My 
love to Ben—my love to Diana.” 

Pierce nodded, watching Ollie Rounds 
move through the doorway. On the 
threshold Rounds turned, even then his 
face turning indistinct to Pierce. “Jeff,” 
he said hurriedly, “don’t let me hang 
out there in the wind too long. I can’t 
stand the thought.” 

“All right,” said Pierce, and watched 
him march on with the crowd. Biedler 
ran back and took the cabin’s only chair, 
which was a canned-goods box. Pierce 
moved to the stove. He put his hands 
over it, and he held his head down, 
watching the color of the fire flicker 
through the warped lid. Presently he 
moved from the stove and stood with 
his back to the door. 

Part of the crowd returned. Biedler 
came in with Williams, who said, “All 
Over.” 

Biedler, always practical, said, “I 
brought along a pick and shovel. This 
ground’s hard as rock.” 

“Bring him in here,” asked Pierce. 
“We'll bury him under this floor.” 

“No use spoiling a good cabin,” ob- 
jected Biedler. 
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“For twenty-one years I haven’t liked working for you, 
Mr. Bigby, and I bought controlling interest in this firm” 


Pierce stared at Biedler. “I’m not 
asking you! Shut up!” 

Biedler’s gray jaws set and he would 
have started a quarrel had not Wil- 
liams immediately checked it: “All 
right, Jeff. We'll bring him in here.” 

Pierce threw the table to a corner of 
the room. He kicked at the loose floor 
puncheons with his boot and reached 
down and dislodged them and tossed 
them aside. Biedler disappeared, to re- 
turn with the pick and shovel. A pair of 
men brought Ollie Rounds in and laid 
him on the floor. 

“Now,” said Pierce, “get out of here.” 

Williams nodded at the others, send- 
ing them out. He paused in the door- 
way. “Too bad,” he said, “but that’s 


how it goes.” 
“Shut the door!” said Pierce. 








FRANK BEAVEN 


When they had gone he took up the 
pick and broke the soil, and thereafter 
began to shovel out the grave. The 
room grew warm. He removed his coat 
and shirt and, stripped to his heavy un- 
dershirt, continued the digging. Sweat 
ran down his face and dropped into the 
deepening hole. 


Tha hanging of Ives and the banish- 
ment of Hildebrand and Franck had 
sharpened the attention of the toughs, 
but it had not shaken their confidence. 
Gallegher and Marshland and Zachary 
and those others who headquartered in 
Virginia City continued to gather at 
Tanner’s and to make their open boasts. 
The capture and execution of Brown 
and Yeager and Rounds stirred them, 
though it did not awaken them to their 
danger. Long triumphant in the Gulch, 
they remained blind to the signs about 
them until it became known that Yeager 
had revealed the roster of the Innocents. 

By that time it was too late. Acting 
in swiftest secrecy, the ‘vigilantes now 
struck their hammer blows one after 
another. In the first half of January 
Lott and Sanders led a party to Ban- 


_ testified to a terror an 
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mercy of someone two thousand miles 
removed. His own mother, long ago, 
had been thus left alone to suffer in a 
thoughtless, unmerciful world. He re- 
membered that as he wrote to Mary 
Morris. Mary Morris was the receiver 
of a fidelity his own mother had never 
had from any living soul. 

In full dark the sound of wind 
drummed Virginia’s walls, and snow be- 
gan to race by. He left his letter with the 
clerk and moved down to Doc Steele’s 
cabin. He sat with Steele a while, dis- 
cussing the claim he now shared with 
Mary Morris. 

“If it were entirely mine,” he said, 
“I'd feel free to dispose of it as I saw 
fit. It is her half interest that bothers 
me. She could be bilked by a dishonest 
man.” 

“What does this lead up to?” asked 
Steele. 

“I’m leaving the Gulch.” 

“Winter's a bad time to be travel- 
ing,” said Steele. That was his first, 
practical reaction. Then he added: 
“Why leave? Spring’s coming, the 
toughs are wiped out and you'll see the 
biggest camp in the West.” 

“It may be,” agreed Pierce, not in- 
terested. 

“Not many times in a century,” re- 
flected Steele, “when a man can start at 
scratch with a country that’s starting at 
scratch. I wish I were as young as you. 
Like to think that maybe fifty years 
from now I could stand on this street 
and lock back to everything that hap- 
pened, knowing I saw it start.” He re- 
membered his classics and drew out an 
appropriate phrase: “ ‘All of it I saw and 
some of it I was.’ That’s a rare thing. 
Gives a man a feeling of having lived a 
full and useful life.” 


NOWING Pierce’s skeptical streak he 

expected to hear some half-amused 
and half-bitter retort on the general 
nonsense of a man’s hoping to leave any 
permanent mark behind him. But 
Pierce only shrugged his shoulders. 
“Perhaps,” he said. The old bubble of 
vinegar and alum was missing. Pierce 
had turned quiet. And, the doctor re- 
flected, when a man in the full prime of 
an exceptional vigor turned quiet it 
augured a pretty deep disturbance. 
Perhaps it was the death of Ollie 
Rounds, perhaps it had something to 
do with Diana Castle. The talk around 
town was that she was marrying 
Scoggins. Virginia was like that—a 
labyrinth of gossip; everybody knew 
everybody else’s affairs. 

“You know of a good man we could 
trust with the claim?” asked Pierce. 

“What you want for your half?” 

“T’ll just turn it over, same way it 
was turned over to me.” 

“Why, Jeff,” said Steele, “it is worth 
five thousand dollars any day.” 

“Don’t need five thousand dollars 
very much. How about Mark Tyson?” 

“He’d do,” agreed Steele. 

“Til talk to Mark,” said Pierce and 
rose. 

“Have supper. Those are darned 
good elk steaks in the fryin’ pan.” 

“Not tonight, Will,” said Pierce, and 
went out. He took a quick tour of the 
saloons and saw nothing of Tyson, and 
afterward dropped into Pfouts’ and 
Russell’s and spent a good deal of time 
on a pair of snowshoes and a light pack 
sack. He owned both a shotgun and re- 
volver, neither of which would be the 
best weapon on a long trail, and so he 
bought a secondhand Spencer. That 
was all. The lighter a man traveled the 
easier it was. One man, one camp- 
fire, one set of blankets—and no obli- 
gations. He stood at the counter, more 
or less looking ahead at the trail while 
the clerk patiently waited. The clerk 
was a small man. Pierce stared over 


his head, eyes narrowed into the future, 
receiving the impressions of the fore- 
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ordained trail, the smell of wet wood 
burning, the white hillsides and the 
pine boughs whose snow dropped as he 
touched them, and the ghostly glow of 
moonlight and the thin crack of a creek 
coursing between its ice and margins, 
with the print of game tracks leading 
down to it; and the black, ragged edge 
of mountains breaking against the sky 
line, and the wild drums of the wind. 

“That all?” asked the clerk. 

“Yes,” said Pierce. Usually there 
was a feeling about breaking camp and 
moving on to new country. Usually ev- 
erything went off his shoulders, all the 
old cares and memories, so that for a 
little while a man got back to simplicity 
and was content to ride and sleep, and 
ride again. It wasn’t quite that clear or 
that fresh this time. The old anticipa- 
tion didn’t stir alive. A man was like 
a wagon which, starting empty, accumu- 
lated freight as it traveled, the burden 
getting greater and the hills seeming 


“T guess it does. I’m always a hand 
to take things as they come. My peo- 
ple all settled down and got fat with 
good living. Joined the church and the 
town council. New England is full of 
Scogginses who have got to be eighty 
years old. What you want to know 
about the Deer Lodge trail for?” 

“Going out that way.” 


COGGINS looked down at his feet. 

He had a fair and ruddy face, an 
easygoing, steady face. Thought made 
a flurry across it and he said, “Have one 
on me, Jeff,” and poured from the bottle. 
“How far you going?” 

“Until something stops me.” 

Scoggins leaned on the bar with both 
elbows. He took a finger and traced out 
a pattern on it. He said in a mild, slow 
way, “Sorry you couldn’t stay on long 
enough to see Diana and me married.” 

“A fact?” murmured Pierce. 

“Yes,” Scoggins said. 
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tougher to climb. Nor could a man 
stop and dump out the load. He came 
to this camp empty-handed but he left 
it with heavy things and couldn’t dump 
them. 


HE TUCKED his new possessions 
under an arm and moved to the Sen- 
ate for a drink. Lott and Pfouts and 
Williams were at a corner table, heads 
together. They got up and joined Pierce 
at the bar. Percy Fadden, who ran the 
Senate, set up a bottle and glasses. He 
said, “On the house, gentlemen.” Scog- 
gins arrived and they drank a round. 
They talked a little, but nothing said 
was important; they were like men re- 
laxed after a hard chore, saying little 
about it but content with it. 

Pierce said, ‘“What’s the trail over to 
Deer Lodge look like now?” 

“Lot of snow,” said Williams. 

“Have another,” said Pierce, “on me.” 

“Celebration?” asked Pfouts. 

“T guess,” said Pierce. He lifted his 
glass at Williams. “It’s all right, Jim.” 

“That makes it better,” said Williams. 

They drank on it. Then Williams 
said, “Well, supper,” and moved away 
with Lott and Pfouts. Scoggins scanned 
Pierce with a dry, thorough glance. 

Pierce said, “You’re putting on 
weight, Ben. Country agrees with you.” 











“That deserves another,” said Pierce 
and reached for the bottle. 

Scoggins said, “Well, wait. I had to 
talk against you with her. I said you 
would bust anything that was in your 
way. You couldn’t help it. That’s what 
I said. I like you both, but I’d have to 
tell her that.” 

“You may be right,” said Pierce. 
“Here’s. your drink.” 

Scoggins pushed the glass away. 
“Things don’t seem right. What’s hap- 
pened—what’s happened?” , 

Pierce said, “You knew about Ollie 
a long time back, didn’t you?” 

“T knew he was on the crooked side 
two months ago. I warned him to get 
out of town before this happened. Well, 
he started, but he didn’t get far enough.” 

“J didn’t know about him being 
crooked,” said Pierce. 

“T guess most people knew—except 
you. That is the worst of it. You liked 
Ollie a lot. So nobody said anything.” 
He sighed again. “Something is all 
wrong.” 

“Sun’s gone down,” said Pierce. 

“It'll come up tomorrow.” 

“Not on the same things,” said Pierce, 
and turned from the bar. “See you 
sometime.” 

Scoggins didn’t answer at all. At the 
door Pierce turned to find his friend 
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scowling across the room at hj 
went out with his snowshoes a; | 
and rifle under an arm. He moy; 

Wallace until he got opposite th ihe | 
shop, and here he stopped, long 
at the light shining through its: | 
A miner went in, and later cag | 
Presently Pierce crossed the , 
pushed the door open and ey 


When Diana saw him the col; : 
eyes changed; they filled y_ 
shadow he always brought, th 
hardened by the memory of 
so solidly between them. He | 
the door; he closed it and put 
to it. . 

“My best wishes,” he said. “; 
told me.” * 

Ben, she thought, had 
about Jeff. He wished her y 
hated the thought with all 
dous power of feeling. He 
mild, he could not stand def 
a tall, black-shaped man j 
half threatening. Against h 
ness had never helped. In 
ment, she realized, they wot 
quarreling. : 

“Ts that all?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s a 
ing in the morning. oe 

“Leaving?” she said, and 
with a full-wide glance. 

“Some place. Maybe 
with another woman I can 
other boat.” 

“T wouldn’t wish another 
experience,” she said. 

“Why not?” he said, and 
anxious to know. He shif 
under his arm and she not 
of trouble and one gray ¢ 
of inner perplexity. “Wh 
have I done that’s wrong 

“According to your lig 

“I am not as proud ¢ 
think. I am more huml 
think.” ; 


Ce threw her strong cry 
have needed a beating 
needed to be knocked in 
bruised, and left with the 
of you! That never ca 
some day it will!” 
“That’s happened to me 
“When?” 
He started to tell her, 
his mind. He thought of 
thought of her, and of | 
emptiness that came to 
was so much muscle and be 
around hollowness. But if F 
would seem to her to be 
failure, asking for a pity © 
reason to ask for. Before | 
stood for certain things. M 
longer stood for them, but 5 
admit that now. She hated \ 
less than he; and her scorn » 
So he pushed all the explane 
“I remember how you smi 
that Portland rooming hou: 
She cried out, “If you re 
well, remember when I stof 
at you!” 
‘For that,” he said, “I ht 
but regret. I told you so, dic 
“But you never really) 
Jeff. When I—” She cea 
the memory of that one scel 
so full of pain for her, so 
humiliating. She had open 
and she had offered him 
trusting him to understand 
heart was, how faithful ani 
the offer was. He had not 
By one cool glance he ha¢ 
and scorched away the mc 
ness; and had left her ba 
hate. | 
“Goodby,” she said. | 
He nodded and left thr 
stood at the counter, list 
steps strike the walk a1} 
grow silent on the snow-pé 
Wind shouldered against t 


| 


| 
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SA the Fllaan because... 


| Answered in 100 words or less...from opposite sides of the fence | 











"On the other hand—when my husband and I travel, we enjoy 
stretching our legs, moving around, meeting people. 

We get a kick out of sauntering back to the Lounge Car and sitting 
in on a round of pleasant conversation or a good game of bridge. 
Sometimes we curl up in the big, comfortable easy chairs, and look 
over all the new magazines. 


But mostly, we enjoy companionship. 


me—On a Pullman, I have all the privacy I want. . 
at plenty! 
: er stows my bags away, then leaves me alone. I read or 
hire to my heart’s content. Nobody gets in my hair. 


J 
{ 


wnt something, I ring. 
am e, I get into my berth . . . the doggonedest softest bed 


sank into. If I feel like reading, I poke my two pillows 
s, and read . . . under my own reading light. If I want to We've taken dozens of long trips, and no matter what our mood, 


Ler tee peaceful, snug, undisturbed. Pullman fits it. We’ve often said that a Pullman trip is as friendly 


in is a man’s castle, day or night.” and roomy as our own home.” 


> And everyone likes Pullman because.... A | 
















lou turn, there’ s a gadget for your comfort. . tooth-scrubbing bowls . . . everything you'd like to dot in the morning. You get as much or as little service 
pus dressing rooms, you’ll find all the hase in your own home. as you wish just pushing a buzzer. 
? . . , 
of your luggage, shines your Most important of all... it’s safe and sure and depend- 


able to travel by Pullman. And you arrive where you’re 


going, when you want to be there. copyright 1942, The Pullman Co 


Wier and spanking white towels you want Your Porter takes care 
(mirrors and lights .. . outlets for electric shoes, brings you things like extra pillows and blankets, 
— ._ slots for used razor blades ora drink of water during the night. He calls you on the 


COMFORT, SAFETY AND DEPENDABILITY —— Go TVillaan 
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TIRED EVES? Maybe you've been read- 
ing with an undersized light bulb. It’s one 
of che surest eyestrain-inducers we know. 
And eyestrain is no joke when we need 
our eyes for vital wartime jobs. Guard 
against it by getting right size G-E bulbs! 


SINGED EYEBROWS? If you have to 
light matches, or take work to the win- 
dow to see it, you need better light! Lots 
of plants are learning that good light, by 
speeding production and reducing errors, 
is like adding extra manpower! 





BAD TEMPERED? Does your wife (or 
husband) fly into a rage at the slightest 
provocation, such as being called a “bulb- 
snatcher”? Think back. Didn't you take 
that bulb yourself, just because you didn’t 
have a right size spare on hand? 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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How do you feel ? 


SLEEPY? ic may not be your fault. 
Maybe you're still straining your eyes un- 
der the lighting that came with the build- 
ing. Maybe the new G-E fluorescent light- 
ing, with its cool indoor daylight, would 
overcome that 4 o’clock slump. 






"> - = Ps _— 


HARD TO CONCENTRATE? If your 
eyes wander from your book, let them 
wander over to the bulb in your lamp. 
Maybe somebody has snatched your 100- 
watt G-E bulb, and left you to strain your 
eyes under a 25-watter from the hall! 


FORGETFUL? Find yourself standing 
in front of a G-E MAZDA lamp display, 
and wondering what to buy? Consult your 
G-E lamp dealer's Anti-Bulbsnatching 
Chart. It tells the right size G-E MAZDA 
lamp bulbs for protecting eyes at work. 


a 
‘ 15 & 25 wat... 1O¢ 
60 watt........13¢ 
100 watt...... 15¢ 
\ 150 wate 20¢ 


her baker stepped in from the back 
room. “Bread's done.” 

“Go on home, Max.” 

There was a shout and a shot in the 
wind, and the wind flung these sounds 
against the wall of the shop. She rushed 
to the door, trembling violently, and 
wrenched it open. The freezing wind 
roughed against her; snow made a 
thickly flittering screen all along the 
street, through which the shop lights 
spread vague and round-yellow stains. 
Beyond her, near Van Buren, Pierce 
slowly turned and dropped his snow- 
shoes and his carbine and pack and 
called down Wallace: “Sitgreaves—I 
don’t want to touch you!” 


ee be having come out of an 
alley near the Senate, now lifted his 
revolver, took aim and fired again. Wind 
shook him, the gun’s explosion swayed 
him. Then Diana’s glance raced back 
to Pierce and she watched him draw 
and call again, “Go on away—Sit- 
greaves!” Agony got into her, so that she 
silently cried out to him, “Fire!” He 
was not firing. He held the gun half 
poised while he faced Sitgreaves in the 
| mealy shadows at the other end of the 
street. Having poor sight of his target, 
| Sitgreaves now paced forward with his 
nerveless patience, aiming as _ he 
marched. Pierce shouted once more, 
“Put down the gun!” Sitgreaves fired, 
and stopped long enough to stare at 
Pierce still on his feet and still un- 
touched. Sitgreaves shook his head, 
again advancing. 

Diana could no longer look toward 
Pierce. She listened for his voice to 
come and, waiting, she watched Sit- 
greaves deliberately steady his revolver 
for another careful shot. This, Diana 
thought, engrossed in her terror, would 
be the fourth bullet. Sitgreaves braced 
his feet in the snow, he brought up his 
free arm to support the gun. People 
stood along the building walls in the 
ice blast and Scoggins was at the Sen- 
ate’s door, his hands half lifted. One 
round echo raced with the wind, louder 
to her than the others. It was not Sit- 
greaves’ gun. Sitgreaves’ gun became a 
| weight too heavy for his hand and 
_dropped to the ground and the man 
| tipped his face, shocked and unbeliev- 
ing, to the sky and fell into the street’s 
| muddy snow. 

Pierce came by her, reached Sit- 
greaves and fell to his knees. She heard 
him say, “I’m sorry. I didn’t want to 
do this. Lift up your head.” 

But Sitgreaves was dead, and Scog- 
gins and Williams and X. Biedler 
moved forward and stood around Pierce, 
and Biedler patted Pierce on the back. 
Pierce threw Biedler’s hand away; he 
rose and swung on his heels. This was 
only twenty feet from her, so that she 
saw then the futile remorse, the deep 
despair he revealed. He had forgotten 
to be hard, he had forgotten to be strong 
—and it was this loss in him that shat- 
tered her reserve. When he arrived 
abreast the bakeshop she stepped out 
to him. “Jeff,” she said, “Jeff—’” 

“Well,” he said, “this should please 
you, Diana.” 

She gave him a thorough and pene- 
trating glance. She witnessed the break 
of his spirit, she heard in his voice the 
cry of emptiness and the misery of 
emptiness. “Now you know,” she mur- 
mured, and caught his arm and firmly 
held him. 

“Why,” he said, “the joke is on me. 
I saw all this coming and I could do 
nothing about it.” 

She never ceased to watch him with 
her iron-like composure. “So now you'll 
run away from it, and you'll keep on 
running and hating and you'll wear 

yourself out fighting the world you think 
is so blind and unjust, and the world 
| will have you as its victim after all.” 
| “No,” he said, “there’s no hate left 



























































in me. I have seen too muchc_ 
I am not running. I’m just feav' 
bad mistakes and some painfu |, 
tions behind me.” ‘ 
“One of them,” she said, mz } 
hard for him as she knew ho | 
recollection of what you did t, 
“Yes,” he said. “That’s one | 
“How far do you think you, 
to forget me? How many hi 
have to put between us, how , 
ers, how many miles? I’m in > 
and I’m in your body. I put m 
and I'll be a misery in your, 
long as you live. That’s paying 
for what you did to me. I’m 
you. I can wreck your 
as you have wrecked mine.” | 
“Sure,” he said, and drew t 
touch of her arm. “Goodby 
you luck. You and Ben.” 
“No,” she said, “I don’t w 
way. We have hurt each othe 
to be enemies or friends. Itis 
that. If you’ve got to go, take 
He straightened before h 
looked at her with his poy 
disturbing thoughts. “Anoth 
Diana?” 
“We could never live apa 
thing would be so dull, soe 
“Yes,” he agreed, “terrib 
and moved back to her. S| 
quite smiling but he saw o 
the expression which had fi 
him in Portland—the flurry 
ment and laughter and the » 
ble capacity for living. £ 
woman who could not fold’ 
and be placid; she would alw 
as he hungered, for inexpres: 
When he drew her forwe 
night’s colder and colder 
kissed her, some part of at 
appeasement, and he We 
real wonders the world ¢ 
She drew away, now la 
showing him the old gay 
temper. She caught his am 
him toward the bakestiell 
“This is why I left Portlar 
born for this and every 
life I have been waiting fc 
inside.” xs | 
COGGINS, still at Tanne 
watched the door close: 
two; and thereafter he s_ 
shoulders and dismissed hi: 
Now that he came to think 
ized he had never been ver 
ana. The big fellow—thel, 
shadow—had always beenp 
ever he and Diana had bi 
Maybe it was something ¥ | 
book; if so, there was no 
sorrow, and perhaps the o 
and the old strong loyalties 
again. That, he thought, wo’ 
nice. Upon this note he 
ner’s for another drink, bei) 
man to adjust himself r 
misfortune. It was, thoug 
those two people. How 
like Jeff, capable of such” 
struction, make his peace ¥ 
with so passionate a temp 
‘love come out of brimst 
phur? It confused him. 
thought, he was a differen 
and liked life to be simp” 
not. 
One other person on ti § 
been a spectator to the sc 
the bakeshop door closee 
and Jeff, Lil Shannon re! 
Pantheon. The music pa 
and a miner waited with 
claimed her and moved Vv! 
floor. ‘And whut’s so 
asked. “Smile for me, L ” 
That was her profess ! 
and please. She put the | 
to her eyes and drew it } 
them, and lifted her face 
and smiled. 
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Fitten to Fight 


Continued from page 12 


h bout’n the course. He’s 

an’paw will say he ain’t 

's the wust of it. Argy’s 

Mi kill hisself ruther than 
not fitten.” 

hull thing looked mighty 

ter me. Argy’s paw, Jobe 

n ze gold medal in the fust 

pepiace called the Argonne. 

me Argy was named Argy. 

, thet old man Cunning- 

ey  iaken a special shine ter 

favoryte gran’son. It jest 

. sense thet them Yackeys 

big, upstandin’ young feller 


S ) Sis, ” T says to Ishmel 
diy, sentermental man— 
¥ up ter Bushwhacker fust 


x 


1 >} mornin’. 


nel is a teepical, sassy, spiled 

Her folks strained their- 

‘ash pore a-sendin’ her to 

cain’t shuck corn, an’ a gal 

ick corn is mighty piddlin’. 

, you old hoss-killer’— 

s whut she called me—“I 

ttle bout’n law. The gov’ment 

to git them Bushwhacker boys 

nter the Army. You ain’t done 

wre a-goin’ up ter Bush- 

$ minute an’ draft Argy 

- I'm a-goin’ ter write Mr. 
nnett Champ Clark!” 

son? We-ell...yep...I 

ot right thet minute. I had 

akes tightened on my old 


thing I did, too. 


is was a-stirrin’ up in Bush- 


la-climbin’ the fust of old man 
lam Yackey’s seven hills, 
r noon, when all of a sudden 
beer j jug comes swishin’ outer 

. It lands in front of.my car 
®s whooosh-bang. I stepped 

e an’ she held, thank the 
‘Then, I done consider’ble 
around, but nary soul could 


Ae on. 
a sudden, Obey Yackey, the 
j old man Cunningham’s seven 
pears f'm nowhere. He has a 
jutty on his arm. 
Wy, Jedge!” says Obey Yackey. 
d feelin’s. Thet sorghum jug 
| bomb. Bob Ned heaved it a 
close.” Then he looks sharp 
ods on the left side of the car 
‘all boys keep cover, now. 
itnin’ yer!” 
ety feudin’, Obey?” I says. 
t gittin’ these no-’count 
acticed up fer the Hoons. 
fer you yit, Jedge. He 
ved have the fust batch ready 
y, but it takes a powerful 
excuse me, Jedge!” 
Obey lifts his thutty- 
cuts loose at somethin’ in the 
other side of my jaloppy. 
8s keep cover!” Obey remarks. 
} turns to me an’ says, “Thet 
in Heber’s boy, Tod Yackey 
(The dern’ fool has been hangin’ 
whem city drugstores down to 
le’s lost all the common sense 
orned with. But they ain’t a 
yy young’un in the lot. It’s 
the shame down on Paw.” 


says, “you're a-teachin’ ’em 


d a new ca’tridge inter his 

y an’ grinned. 
ut Jobe calls it,” he says, 
‘nothin’ but bein’ woodsy. 
"entation of Yackeys larned 
n’ squirrels. ow we jest 


neglected teachin’ the young’uns. Paw 
shore is ridin’ us fer it, too. I don’t 
reckon you'd better tackle Paw terday, 
Jedge. He ain’t got no boys ready fer 
ye, an’ he’s mighty techy bout’n it.’ 

“Where’s he at?” I says. 

“Down in the west hawg-lot, Jedge. 
A-tryin’ ter larn them cousins f’m 
oe Crick how ter shoot a rifle, dang 

em! 

Well, son, I told Obey I'd be circum- 
spect in talkin’ ter old man Cunningham 
an’ wouldn’t rile him. So Obey, he spits 
out a chaw of terbaccer, scratchin’ his 
head. 

“Reckon it'll be all right, Jedge,” he 
says, “jest so ye don’t make no mention 
of Argy. I shore wouldn’t make no 
mention of thet Argy, unless his Gran’- 
paw brings it up.” 

“Tl be right careful,” I says. 

As I druv off, Obey yelled, “Don’t 
waste no more bumbs on the Jedge, 
boys!” 

When I clumb up the fourth Yackey 
hill I overtaken Bijah Yackey, the next- 
ter-youngest Yackey son. He was 
a-marchin’ Willie Yackey Kermouth 
an’ Tom Yancey Yackey Injun file along 
the side of the road. Them boys was a 
sight ter behold. Both was a-packin’ 
gunny sacks full of sand an’ clobbin’ 
along with their bare feet wrapped in 
big slabs of bacon rind. 

“Give yer a lift, boys?” I says. 

Bijah Yackey was in the fust world 
war, along with Jobe an’ Lee Yackey. 

“T thank yer kindly, Jedge,” he says, 
“but ’m route-marchin’ these here sissy 
boys. They ain’t had their feet off’n a 
automobile floor long enough ter put 
even a mild tan on the soles. Paw, he 
perscribed bacon rind an’ vinegar an’ 
fifteen mile a day. Danged if’n I don’t 
think it might work, too!” 

Willie Yackey Kermouth an’ Tom 
Yancey Yackey jest shaken their heads 
an’ sweated. 

Whut say, son? Young Argy? Well, 
I was beginnin’ ter wonder about him. 
It looked like old man Cunningham 
Yackey had turnt plumb seerious. An’ 
when old man Cunningham taken a 
seerious spell he ain’t no respecter of 
pussons. It struck me thet Ishmel 
Souters might have good reason fer her 
sorrer an’ sufferin’, arter all. 

A truer prophecy was never spoke, 
son. 


Seas Yackey home place is on top of 
the fifth Yackey hill. The west hawg- 
lot is at the bottom of the sixth. So, 
ter save the climb, I taken a short cut 
around the main smoke-house and 
across a sorghum patch. I hadn’t 
traveled fifty yards when all of a sud- 
den the left front wheel of my jaloppy 
went down ter the hubcap an’ axle. 

“Hey, git thet danged thing off’n me!” 
a voice yelled. 

I jumped out with my heart in my 
th’oat. The dirt begun ter fly around 
thet wheel an’ out crawls young Argy 
Yackey. 

“Howdy, Jedge!” he says, spittin’ dirt 
an’ clawin’ it out’n his hair. 

“Where’d you come f’m—Chinie?” I 
says. 

“Thet’s about it, Jedge,” says young 
Argy Yackey. ‘“Gran’paw says these 
holes is mush-rat holes, an Paw says 
they call ’em spider holes down to Jef- 
ferson Barracks. All I know is, they’s 
mighty hard ter dig in a dry sorghum 
patch.” 

Then, young Argy reaches down an’ 
lifts the front end of my jaloppy over 
to solid ground. Young Argy, he stands 
about six three an’ would have ter go 
sideways through a door. If ever I seed 
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DELCO-REMY SUPPLIES 


Aluminum and magnesium 
castings and machined parts 
for aircraft engines . . . gener- 
ators, regulators and cranking 
motors for Diesel- and gasoline- 
powered trucks, tractors, tanks 
and torpedo boats . . . military 
aircraft generators... shielded 
electrical equipment for radio- 
equipped Army vehicles . . . 
solenoids for remote control of 
guns and bomb racks . 
blackout switches and instru- 
ment panel controls . . . stor- 
age batteries, cranking motors, 
generators, ignition distribu- 
tors and coils for all types of 
military vehicles. 
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Delco batteries are available for every make 
and model automobile, as well as for trucks, 
buses, tractors and commercial vehicles. 
* They are sold by 34,000 dealers under 
the direction of United Motors Service. 
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a ideal physical specimen of a sodjer it 
was young Argy Yackey. He-had the 
Yackey fightin’ grin, an’ them Yackey 
sharpshooter gray eyes an’ a chargin’ 
topknot of Yackey red hair. 

“Jest been talkin’ ter Miss Ishmel 
Souters, Argy,” says I. “She allows yer 
gran’paw don’t think yer fitten fer the 
U.S. Army. How come?” 

Argy, he grins right smart-alecky. 

“I’m plenty fitten, Jedge!” says Argy, 
“but I cain’t make gran’paw admit it—” 

“Git back in thet mush-rat hole!” 
roars a whoppin’ big voice, “Git back in 
thar, you Argy!” 

Argy makes one jump an’ lands back 
in the hole. 

Old man Cunningham Yackey hisself 
comes a-rarin’ across the sorghum 
patch. 

Yep, son, big events. Old man Cun- 
ningham jest natchelly fits in with big 
events. He’d stand about six foot seven 
in his socks, if’n he ever wore socks. He 
has a full head of white hair an’ a beard 
like a Old Testament prophet. When 
he rares back an’ reelly lets fly, he can 
put enough power in thet old voice of 
his’n ter call hawgs f’m the Cuivre Crick 
bottom, a good four mile. 

“It’s the Jedge, by Joe!” yells old man 
Cunningham Yackey. “Thet sheep- 
killin’ old rascal f’m Eolia! Howdy, 
Jedge!” 

I seed he was plumb ashamed of his- 
self an’ talkin’ hearty jest ter pass it off. 

“Merely a social visit, Mr. Yackey,” I 
says, right quick. “I was down in these 
parts an’ taken a notion ter drive by.” 


Of man Cunningham Yackey, he 
set his panther-gun agin my jaloppy 
an’ shaken his head. 

“No use lyin’ ter me, Jedge,” he says. 
“We been friends too long. Ye’ve come 
ter find out why old Bushwhacker ain’t 
sent some men ter fight the Hoons. 
Well, by Joe, I’ll tell ye. We ain’t sent 
‘em because we ain’t got none thet’s 
fitten. An’ them’s the saddest words I 
ever spoke, by Joe!” 

Well, he taken it so hard thet I had 
ter say somethin’ soothin’-like. 

“Plenty of time, Mr. Yackey,” I says. 
“The draft board ain’t a bit fretted 
about Bushwhacker.” 

“By Joe, they oughter be!” 

“Ain’t you a mite too creetical of the 
young’uns?” I says. “Seems ter me I’ve 
seed some mighty fine specimens here- 
abouts—”’ 

Old man Cunningham Yackey 
wouldn’t let me finish. He started cus- 
sin’ an’ groanin’. 

“A passel of dancin’, whistlin’, side- 
walk-scufflin’, ice-cream sody guzzlin’ 
frail goslins, Jedge!” he said. ‘They 
cain’t cross a crick bottom barefoot 
without limpin’. They cain’t shoot an’ 
they ain’t woodsy—” 

Then, up pops young Argy Yackey 
f'm kis mush-rat hole. 

“Whoa, now, Gran’paw!” says young 
Argy Yackey. “I can shoot better’n 
Paw, an’ I’m plenty woodsy—” 

“Silence!” roars old man Cunning- 
ham. 

“Yes, sir,” says Argy. 

Old man Cunningham, he p’ints a 
finger down at Argy Yackey. 

“This’n’s my own pussonal sorrer, 
Jedge,” he says. “His paw an’ me let 
the women folks put shoes on him an’ 
send him ter school. When he wasted 
two ca’tridges on a squirrel, we didn’t 
whup him like we oughter have done. I 
reckon us folks didn’t figger we’d have 
ter fight them Hoons agin, Jedge. 
Thet’s the only halfway excuse we can 
make. Ye know whut this spiled pup 
has finally come ter?” 

“Whoa, now, Gran’paw—” 

“Shet up! He’s turnt sweet on a fur- 
rin gal fm The Knob. She’s so spiled 
an’ wuthless, she cain’t even put a hem 
on her own britches, by Joe!” 

Young Argy had right smart spunk. 
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“Leave Ishmel out’n this, Gran’paw!”’ 
he says. “The only thing Jedge Sam’l’s 
interested in is whuther I’m fitten fer 
a sodjer. I allows I am fitten—” 

“You ain't fitten, by Joe!” 

Old man Cunningham Yackey reached 
down an’ lifted young Argy out’n thet 
hole by the scruff of his neck. He called 
my attention to the hole. 

“Call thet a hole? How about it, 
Jedge?”’ 

“A purty fair hole, Mr.-Yackey,” I 
said. 

“It’s a dern’ good hole fer a feller to 
dig with his bare hands, Jedge,” says 
young Argy. “Gran’paw wouldn't let 
me even use a knife. It seems like he’s 
continually puttin’ obstacles in my way. 
Seems like he don’t want me ter go fer 
a sodjer. Seems like he wants me dis- 
graced afore a suttin’ young lady.” 

With thet, old man Cunningham 


Old man Cunningham Yackey looks 
at him plumb serious. “Come ’long to 
the hay barn, Argy,” he says. “I'll show 
ye somethin’ thet yer Paw an’ yer three 
uncles could do when they was sodjers 
—an’ thet you cain’t do!” 

“Jest show me, Gran’paw,” says Argy. 
“Can the tother boys git out’n their 
mush-rat holes now?” 

“How long they been in?” 

“Since sun-up, Gran’paw.” 

Well, sir, old man Cunningham give 
a few studious pulls at his beard. 

“It’s pamperin’ ’em,” he says, “but I 
reckon they oughter watch the next les- 
son in this here Army course. “I got me 
a shore test of a man, Jedge,” he bellers. 
“Come ’long, y’all children!” 

Well, son, we follered him straight to 
the Yackey hay barn. Like everything 
else bout’n old man Cunningham thet 
barn was big. I reckon thet barn, she 








“Why, hello, Winters! Who's got her hooks into you?” 


LEONARD DOVE 





fetches young Argy a cuff thet knocks 
him head over heels. Then, he rares 
back an’ cuts loose: 

“T cain’t blame you fer it, Argy. Us 
Yackeys jest babied you too much. But 
when Bushwhacker sends sodjers to the 
U.S. Army, they got ter be men.” 


iy CONG Argy, he scrambles up. “I’ve 
hit walnuts rolling off’n the hen- 


-house roof with a Army rifle, Gran’paw,” 


he says. “I’ve hit Paw’s Hoon helmet 
peekin’ up f’m behint a stone wall witha 
pistol. I’ve snuck up on Uncle Obey, 
playin’ woodsy, an’ taken away his rifle. 
I’ve th’owed a sorghum jug full of coal 
oil inter a peach baskit nine time out’n 
ten. I’ve marched an’ dug holes an’ 
belly-crawled with you an’ Uncle Bijah 
a-shootin’ at me with panther-guns. I 
declare to goodness, Gran’paw, whut 
more could you expect of a man?” 





stands a full five stories high at the 
ridge-pole. She has a shake-shingle 
roof with a purty steep pitch an’ the roof 
is a mite sway-backed on account of 
age. 

Old man Cunningham Yackey, he 
squints up at thet ridge-pole. Then he 
sets a ladder agin the eave of thet roof. 
Then he goes to the cistern an’ pulls 
hisself up a jug of sorghum beer. 

Argy an’ them Yackey cousins begun 
ter look kinder queer at one another. 

“By Joe!” says old man Cunningham. 
“The reel test of a sodjer is his steady 
nerves. Yer paw an’ yer uncles thet 
went ter the fust world war, Argy, tested 
theirselves right up yonder on thet ridge- 
pole. They each taken aboard a quart 
of sorghum beer. Then, they clumb up 
thar an’ walked thet ridge-pole f’m one 
end to tother. I reckon ye’re man 
enough ter do the same?” 





















f 

Whut say, son? Yep...a que 
sorghum beer. Thet was the que} 
old man Cunningham stipulated, 

Young Argy Yackey suttinly I 
reckless in the stren’th an’ pride ;\ 
youth. 

“Pour it out, Gran’paw!” he |, 
“Thet ridge-pole don’t look no hig. 
a rick of hay ter me!” ¥ 

Them five Yackey cousins, not tj 
outdone, tells old man Cunningha , 
pour them out a quart a-piece, 
seed thet they was humbled an’ s9 


young’uns. Johnny Yackey Milk | 
said, “Dag&ed if’n them uncles \, 
men ter w4lk thet ridge-pole. Ido | 


ifn I can make it.” An’ Wilfred Y | 
Suggs, he said, “It’ll taken a full | 
of sorghum beer an’ maybe a f 
prayin’, boys!” Them three ‘| 
cousins: taken it so serious they | 
have a word ter say. They jest] 
up at thet ridge-pole an’ swallered 

“Argy, he gits fust crack, by | 
says old man Cunningham, a-giyj 
a wicked wink. 

Well, son, I seed the meth’ 
old man Cunningham’s madness 
knowed sorghum beer an’ he knc 
knowed sorghum beer. Only a vy; 
sorghum beer drinker with fort 
fifty-year experience could graspt ¢ 
culiar character of sorghum beer, | 
say? Intoxicatin’ beverage? Do 
a idjit! | 

Sorghum beer soothes an’ sust ¢ 
man through every ordeal of li 
man, he cain’t even drown in a de 
of sorghum beer. Fact. Sorghur) 
tones the seestem, steadies the r 
clears the brain, settles the liv, 
gives a calm, genial courage t | 
heart. They’s only one excepti 
this gen’ral rule. Jest one. 

Says which, son? I’m a-com 
thet. 


i 


: 
i 
L 
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Wie rNe Argy Yackey, he holts! 
quart gourd dipper, an’ his gry 

fills it with sorghum ‘beer. Young) 
he downs thet quart of beer, with’ 
two-breath swig. Purty fair ¢ 
fer a young’un. Then, Argy hv 
off’n his shoes. 

“Gran’paw,” says young Argy Y 
‘ifn I walk thet ridge-pole f’ | 
end to tother do I git ter jine tl 
Army?” 

Old man Cunningham Yack) 
rares back an’ lets fly. | 

“Any Bushwhacker boy who © 
thet is fitten fer a sodjer, by Ji 
says. “It’s the final test of th’ 
course. The Jedge’ll bear me v 
by Joe!” | 

So young Argy Yackey, in th’) 
an’ innercence an’ conceit of his) 
laughs mighty happy. 

“Keep yer eye on me, Jedge!” 

Well, sir, young Argy, he clu) 
thet ladder an’ he scrambled §| 
roof to the ridge-pole. He : 
hisself on the north end, cool 4) 
cumber. =f 

“Yayyyy, man!” whoops Argy 
ridge-pole looks’as wide as a hi! 
an’ soft as a mossy-path a felld 
with his sweetie!” j 

But I jest waited, jest wa 
all. 

Young Argy, he waves his ha\} 
an’ taken half a dozen steps. T 
steppin’ high, Argy jest walks | 
inter the air. He hits thet shake} 
roof with a turrible thump at) 
a-rollin’ an’ a-bouncin’ down ¢/ 
barn. 

Old man Cunningham 
chuckles nasty when Argy la 
clump of burdock weeds by th 

“Never knowed it ter fail!” 
‘man Cunningham Yackey. 

I run over to Argy an’ heppe¢ 

“You hurt, Argy?” saysI. | 

“Daggone if’n thet ridge-po) 
plumb deceive me!” says Arg 
ridge-pole is wutched. It | 
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s Carelessness...1t slows up war work... Let’s stop it! 


| WELVE MONTHS, industrial! accidents cost America a billion you are, wherever you are—Ze careful! Time lost now is vital to America! 
) half man-hours— enough working time to build 45 battleships or 
100 light tanks or 15,000 heavy bombers! 





A Hartford agent, or your own insurance broker, can furnish 





you with expert advice on fire and accident prevention. He will 





too much of this staggering loss was due to one cause: carelessness. also check the risks to which you are exposed, risks of large financial hi | 
s every possible precaution is taken, this loss will undoubtedly losses that can be covered under the Hartford’s ‘““NEW Way of Buying 
peated—even increased—under war-time pressure. Insurance.”’ 

fou are an employer, do everything humanly possible to eliminate Ask Western Union or Canadian National Telegraphs for the name | 


Hs. If you are an employee, obey all safety regulations. Whoever and address of the nearest Hartford agent. 


10 ways to prevent losses caused by Carelessness 











bp heating plants, chimneys, gas connections, 4. Install safety guards wherever needed—have proper 8. When lifting heavy objects keep back straight, 
al equipment in good order. lighting and ventilation. bend legs, use leg muscles—not abdominal muscles. || 
D premises free of rubbish—keep oily or greasy ma- 5. Use only correct size electrical fuses. 9. Get plenty of rest—see doctor for periodical check- | 
im approved metal cans—empty waste cans daily. 6. Observe safety rules on smoking. up—report all injuries at once. | 
sp stairs, passageways, fire escapes and exits 7. Educate employees to be careful on their own jobs, 10. Keep car in good condition — allow plenty of time 
ucted. throughout the plant, on the street, at home. to get there without speeding. 


Keep’em flying! 


RTFORD INSURANCE 
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WANT A BETTER SHAVE ? 
"2ry USE ME 
J WITH A 

7 / BETTER CREAM 


DON’T BLAME 
YOUR BLADE 


if you get poor shaves too often... 
your beard doesn’t always “come clean”, or 
your face feels raw and tender and irritated, 

Don’t blame your blade, for blades today 
are really well made. It might be a simple 
matter of getting the right cream for your 
face, so 

Change your cream... you see, cream’s 
the important thing, if it’s the right cream. 
Want proof? Make this test: 

Try Listerine Shaving Cream with the 
same blade you were complaining about! 
We're positive you'll get a close, comfort- 
able shave . . . even if your beard is tough, 
your skin sensitive. And that big economy 
tube lasts over 3 months! 

You don’t risk a cent! If you're not 
100% satisfied with ListerineShavingCream, 
just send the partly used tube to the Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. Your money 
will be promptly refunded. That’s how sure 
we are that this different shaving cream 
will delight you! 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Brushless and Lather 


wh IUD4 


SYNTHETIC BASE PAINT 





@ Has all of rubber’s resistance to wear. 
Acid-proof, soap-proof, gasoline—and oil- 
proof. Easy to keep clean. Tough and long- 
wearing, it far outlasts ordinary paint. 
It dust-proofs, and beautifies concrete or 
wood floors. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us direct for literature on this 
new and amazing paint development. 
} TRUSCON LABORATORIES, Dept. C-13, Detroit, Mich. 
Send me literature and color card on PARATEX. 

UE a 
Address 

LO ae 
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corner on me. But I'll fix it this time.” 

So Argy, he tries it again. This time, 
| he walks ten steps along thet ridge-pole 
| an’ goes off inter the air on tother side. 
| Down he rolls off’n thet roof, a-landin’ 
on his face in the midst of some morn- 
in’-glory vines. 

I run over to Argy an’ hepped him up. 

“You hurt, Argy?” I says. 

“Wutched, thet’s whut!” gasps Argy, 
all scratched and plumb out’n breath. 
“But third time’s the charm!” 

Well, son, the third time he lands f’m 
thet roof, he don’t git up right away. 
He jest sets there an’ starts ter blubber 
like a hurt child. 

“TI reckon I cain’t do it, Jedge,” he 
says. “I reckon ye’ll have ter quit 
countin’ on me fer thet U.S. Army!” 

Whut makes it wusser an’ wusser is 
thet Johnny Yackey Miller an’ Yackey 
Doolan an’ them two cousins I disre- 
member the names of—they all walks 
thet ridge-pole f’m one end to tother 
easy as pie. 

This jest about busted pore Argy 
Yackey’s heart. 

He totters to his feet an’ says, “I'll 
take me another swig of thet sorghum 
beer an’ walk thet ridge-pole or die 
a-tryin’!” 

Old man Cunningham Yackey, he 
laughs so hard he has ter set down. 

“This’ll teach ye ter git sweet on a 
furrin’ gal, Argy!” he says. “You'll have 
ter stay home until you walk thet ridge- 
pole!” 

Whut say, son? A trick? ’Course it 
was. But it don’t pay ter call old man 
Cunningham Yackey on his home land. 
Fact is, it don’t pay ter call old man 
Cunningham anywhere. A feller has ter 





- | tion. 


outsmart him. 

So I walks over ter young Argy an’ 
draws him aside. 

“Where’s yer paw?” I says. 

“He went down ter Jefferson Barracks 
ter hep the U.S. Army, Jedge. I cain’t 
look him in the face without I walk thet 
ridge-pole. Lemme go—” 

I stops him by plain force of char- 
acter. 

“Reckon I'll have ter take yer paw’s 
place, Argy,’ I says. “Do ye reelly an’ 
truly love Ishmel?” 

“Thet’s the wuss thing of all—” 

“Nope,” I says. “It’s a-goin’ to be 
yer hope an’ salvation. You wait bout’n 
a hour an’ then you slip off down ter 
Silex ford an’ see Ishmel Souters. But 
you got ter promise me one thing.” 

“Whut’s thet, Jedge?” 

“No matter whut Ishmel says, jest 
bow yer head an’ accept it with resigna- 
Sleep on it thetaway an’ then, 
tomorrer mornin’, you tackle the ridge- 
pole jest once more. Promise me thet?” 

Argy rubs his eyes. - “It won’t be 
wutched, if I does whut you tell me, 
Jedge?” 

“No, Argy!” I says, flat. “It won’t be 
wutched an’ ye’ll pass the test an’ 
everything will turn out happy.” 

Young Argy shaken hands with me 
solemn. 

“Tll pinely do jest whut you tol’ me, 
Jedge!” he says. 


Wee son, I ducked right off’n the 
Yackey place without sayin’ goodby 
ter old man Cunningham. I turnt my 
ol’ jaloppy inter thet Louisville road an’ 
high-tailed it down ter Silex ford. 

Ishmel, all diked out in green pants 
an’ a white shirt, was ’tendin’ her paw’s 
fillin’ station at the ford. 

I shaken my head an’ pulled a long 
face. 

“°Tain’t no use, Ishmel,” I says. 
“Argy didn’t pass the test his Gran’paw 
set fer the U.S. Army. He cain’t go. I 
reckon Mr. Lance Tedrick will jest have 
ter catch him up an’ th’ow'his pants in 
the calaboose!” 

Ishmel, she turnt out right well in the 





crucial crisis, son. 
“Pooh fer Mr. Cunningham Yackey 


an’ Mr. Lance Tedrick an’ the US. 
Army,” she said. “I love Argy. I’m 
a-goin’ ter marry him, no matter whut 
happens. Even if’n they send him ter 
jail, 'l1 marry him!” 

Thet’s love, son. Bein’ a kindly an’ 
sentermental man, it hurt me ter say 
whut I had ter. 

“Ol man Cunningham has wutched 
Argy, Sis,” I says. “It’s a highly in- 
volved question concernin’ the effeck of 
sorghum beer.” 

“Pooh fer sorghum beer!” says Ish- 
mel. 

Well, son, a man don’t like ter hear 
sech talk agin sorghum beer. It borders 
on the sacrilegious. 

“Unless Argy Yackey gits inter the 
U.S. Army,” I says, stern, “he won’t 
never marry you. An’ unless you tell 
Argy thet you won’t marry him, he’ll 
never git inter the U.S. Army. Yer only 
chance fer peace an’ wedded bliss: is ter 
hand Argy the mitten. Ye’ve got ter 
break his heart, afore it can be mended. 
I have a puffeck grasp of the sitchyation. 
You do whut I say!” 

Ishmel, she shied an’ rared an’ 
snorted, but she knowed it wasn’t no 
use. A gal cain’t wrastle with the soo- 
preme meestery of sorghum beer. 

I left her a-sobbin’ an’ a-kickin’ in the 
traces an’ a-fightin’ the collar. But I 
knowed she would foller my advice ter 
the T. 

Whut say, son? How come I was so 
plumb cocksure bout’n the sitchyation? 
Well, the plain an’ simple truth is I 
wasn’t. I’d bet the hull future of Ishmel 
Souters an’ Argy Yackey on my faith in 
sorghum beer. Old man Cunningham 
Yackey had tested Argy with sorghum 
beer an’ found him wantin’. So I had 
ter reverse the process, so ter speak, an’ 
let sorghum beer test Argy’s heart an’ 
soul agin. I knowed it’d be a mighty 
near thing. 

Next mornin’, arter a bad night with 
the worrits an’ fidgets, I was a-settin’ in 


— 


U.S. Army. Old man Cunni 


of nine more ter come. 
But young Argy wasn’t amongst | 


it onter Argy fer failin’ ter run the | 
course. I felt mighty low in my 4 
as I listened at him. Fer Ye 
an’ sorghum beer had been clo 
sociated. I thought I knowed 
acter of thet beverage ter the le 


he usually hangs hisself, son 


ELL .. 
a-frettin’... 

the door busts open an’ Ishme 
gallops in. She th’ows her arms a 
my neck an’ kisses me on the « 

“Oh, Jedge!” she yells, “it 
worked! Argy walked the » 
Mr. Cunningham Yackey h 
him jine the Army!” 

Then, in stomps Argy Yac 
thet fightin’ Yackey grin on h 

“T shore wasn’t wutched this 
Jedge,” he says, humble-like. 
had give me the air, an’ my 
an’ I prayed fer a murrical. 
aboard two quarts of sorghi 
an’ I walked thet dern ridge- 
ards an’ forards so many tir 
paw jest got sick a-watchin’ 2 * 
me down. I shore do thank yer | 
Jedge!” 

Y’see, son, the one thi 
beer cain’t abide in a man 
Old man Cunningham Y., 
knowed thet. He likewise ki 
a smart-aleck ain’t a-goin’ ve 
U.S. Army. So he put yo 
the test, an’ sorghum beer th 
off’n thet hay-barn roof. 
Argy come back, in heart-bruk | 
an’ prayer, sorghum beer so 
sustained him with a unfal 

Drink up, son! 








“It's really my fault. I told him he could 
keep his egg collection under the stove!” 





my office signin’ up the fust batc} | 
Bushwhacker boys as volunteaiel | 

a 
sent us twenty-eight head, with pr | 


Wilfred Yackey, Suggs, he was ¢ -po ) 


When sorghum beer turns / ! 







































F earest wicker chair, “I smell 


ing’s going up so,” Baby 
the hat out of the chair 
t on the shelf in the closet. 
ight cents a dozen.” 

like eggs.” 

aby said, “I think maybe 
eat them only every other 


look pretty in shorts, 


| don’t know; but anyhow, it 


n the floor lamp and put it 
in the closet. “Gee, Marty, 
on your hair?” 
-his hand on his head. “Oh. 
stuff Johnno recommended. 
ot to have something on it 
poo or it won’t stay down.” 
wrinkling her nose as she 
or the kitchenette and Marty 
her, getting in the way. 
ng I can do to help, Baby?” 
Get out of my kitchen!” 


SLING, Marty ducked out. It 
great life, all right, and the way 
aid run a house amazed him. 
Peepoueht way ahead. She did 
ani He didn’t have to plan 
i ~All he had to do was earn 
land ever since he was a kid he 
> that, hardly without trying. 
ever, really, been up against it. 
!n’t remember when he hadn’t 
ib. He liked his life and he 
friends. Living was having 
couple of good buddies, guys 
ve your right arm for if they 
am. Living was having a good 
= a drink, eating your fill. 
jugh when you couldn’t take a 
‘at your fill without your stom- 
ing up. 

e Deacon, for instance. Some- 
zot good and worried about the 
ometimes the Deacon would 
HW the bar, sick as a dog, and 
ng it. Tommy Ricco, the head 
at the Glades, said what the 
eeded was an operation, a big 
when you talked operation, 
the Deacon wouldn’t listen. 
d that if the Deacon didn’t 
@ enough to go to a doctor 
care of himself he didn’t de- 
ood stomach. 

Marty said, ‘food! Noble prov- 


$ everything’s on the table,” 
d as she sat down. 
d a round face, big blue eyes, 
brown hair. When she sat 
‘bounced around a little be- 
ig comfortable, and crossed her 
teath the chair. She was pretty 
energetic. She had beauti- 
nd teeth and her lips were full 
t shade of pink, and she took 
of her hands. 
dear.” 
| Baby?” 
» will you do something for 
I don’t mean get anything. 
fup. But, Marty, don’t let them 
air tonic on you again, will 


on’'t like it? It smells too bad? 
oy. No more of that lousy hair 


{ arty—hereafter, when you 
ampoo you tell me and I’ ll do 
ia Tl give you a good one.’ 
aby, you got enough to do. 
S)hair wash? Half a buck is all 
‘éouck, ” 
gl half a buck is half 
the installment plan, half a 


rm) 
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‘The Great Big-Hearted People 


Continued from page 17 


buck a week, two dollars a month, pays 
for that new vacuum cleaner.” 

Marty sat back. “What new vacuum 
cleaner?” 

“That one they’re advertising in 
Johnston and Benninger’s window, and 
they say better buy now, because the 
way things are going, it may be hard to 
get one later.” 

“You mean you got one, Baby?” 

“Oh, no. I wouldn’t think of getting 
one without discussing it first with you. 
But honest, dear, I think it would be 
the sensible thing to do, with prices go- 
ing up so. But if you don’t think so, 
dear, we'll just forget all about it.” 

“Now wait,’ Marty said. “Now don’t 
go saying let’s just forget all about it. 
Let’s think about it, Baby.” Chewing 
his food thoughtfully, he tried to figure. 
But he couldn’t figure very success- 
fully, not along the lines that Baby 
figured. She could figure things down 
to the last penny, whereas with him 
anything less than a buck had always 
been chicken feed. He looked up. ‘Do 
you think we could do it all right?” he 
said. 

“Oh, I think so. Yes, I’m sure we can. 
That is—well, really, dear, a shampoo 


and a tonic in a barbershop is kind of | 


extravagant for people in our situation. 


And for that matter, so is a shave. Of | 


course, that part’s up to you, dear 
You’re the man of the house and what 
you say goes. I’ve been putting a dol- 
lar a week in the savings bank, but if 
necessary I can stop doing that.” 

“No, sir! You don’t want to do that, 
Baby. There’s no reason for you to do 
that. Besides, why should you be 
crawling around on hands and knees 
when science has created something—”’ 

“Oh, now, I don’t mind that part, dear. 
Really, I don’t.” 

Marty slapped the table decisively. 
“Tt’s done. It’s decided, firmly.” He 
leveled an arm in the general direction 
of Johnston and Benninger’s. “Get the 
vacuum cleaner. Get it tomorrow.” 


iy a room back of the bar he changed 

his clothes. He put on a pair of black 
pants, a crisp white shirt, a stiff white 
collar with black bow tie, a fresh apron, 
a white vest and a white mess jacket 
piped with blue and liberally studded 
with brass buttons. He looked elegant. 
He sat down and smoked a cigarette. 
He examined his fingernails. He 
hummed. 

Baby was probably right about the 
shampoo business, though he sure liked 
getting a shampoo in a barbershop. But 
it was extravagant; and, of course, a guy 
could buy his own hair tonic in the cut- 
rate drugstore. Sometimes he wished 
Baby wouldn’t pinch the pennies so 
much. But on the other hand, who was 
he to know anything about money? 

Besides, look at the tough life she’d 
had. She’d had to save and scrape all 
her life; not for luxuries, but just to eat 
and live. Since she was fifteen, she’d 
worked. She’d had nobody to look out 
for her. She’d worked in department 
stores, in five-and-ten’s, in drugstores, 
restaurants, at quick-lunch counters 
and drive-in joints. Always it was work, 
work, work, to keep the wolf away from 
the door. Where he met her, in the 
Grecian Garden, table d’héte seventy- 
five cents, no substitutes, the poor girl 
had put in as many as ten hours a day. 
For what? For a lousy twelve bucks a 
week and tips and a lot of lip from 





crabby people with bum stomachs. So | 


no wonder she pinched pennies. No 
wonder she never gave a nickel to a 


beggar. 
It was five o’clock. Marty stood up, 
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T’S true—al/ smokers some- 
times inhale. But—between 
PuHitip Morris and other 
leading cigarettes there’s a 
tremendous difference in ir- 
ritant qualities. Doctors who 
compared the five leading 
brands report that .. 


IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO PHILIP 
MORRIS, IRRITANT EFFECTS OF THE 
FOUR OTHER LEADING BRANDS 





AVERAGED MORE THAN THREE 
TIMES AS HIGH— AND LASTED 








MORE THAN FIVE TIMES AS LONG! 


Finest tobaccos—of course. 
But that’s not enough! 
PHILIP MORRIS are made 
differently. They taste better 
—they’re proved better for 
your nose and throat. 





Just Remember - It’s America’s Finest Cigarette 
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shook himself down, crushed out his 
cigarette. He pushed open the door to 
the bar and the noise hit him like a 
wave, drenching him. He loved it. His 
head went back and his big face 
beamed. 

“Hi, Marty!” 

“Greetings, Marty!” 

“Hello, you old Marty, you!” 

Marty put his big hands down flat 
upon the bar. “Good evening, gentle- 
men,” he said, with jovial deference. 

“How’s the old kid?” 

“Just wonderful. Just 
thank you,” Marty said. 

It was like that all the time and he 
ate it up. He liked people and laughter. 


wonderful, 


HE vacuum cleaner was a nice gad- 

get and Baby showed him all the at- 
tachments and how they worked, and 
he dropped some cigarette ash on the 
floor just to see how it vanished. 

Even cutting out eggs for breakfast 
every day was not so bad, when Baby 
made the economic reason clear to him. 
She had a reason for everything and 
you had to admit it was a good reason. 
Everything she did was based upon a 
plan, almost a blueprint, and you’d be 
a plain dope trying to argue with a 
plan, particularly when it had no loop- 
holes. Because everything was for the 
home. Nothing for herself, really. A 
man couldn’t help admiring her. Though 
sometimes he wished, wistfully, that 
they’d go out on a big party. 

But it was tight going. Not that they 
couldn’t meet their bills—depend on 
Baby for that!—but each week it was 
a pretty tight fit. An absent-minded 
pass at a slot machine or a dime tossed 
to a bum was out of the question. 

And he felt pretty guilty about the 
legless beggar in front of the cut-rate 
drugstore, actually blushing as he de- 
toured around the block. He had never 
thought he’d see the day when he 
couldn’t spare a dime. It upset him un- 
reasonably and, blind with remorse, he 
passed O. J. Peters without even seeing 
him. 

“Hey,” O. J. Peters said. 

“Hah?” Marty made a big, un- 
wieldly turn. Then his arm shot up. 
“QO. J.! Glad to see you!” 

“Have I been faraway someplace?” 

“Gee, I guess I didn’t see you. I was 
thinking.” 

“If you pass up your friends on the 
street on account of thinking, stop 
thinking. You better come along with 
me. Come on.” 

O. J. Peters was a bantam of a man 
with a thin, grizzled face and a long, 
imperious nose. He was wearing a 
smart new suit, new shoes and a brand- 
new hat. 

“You're dressed to kill, O. J.,”” Marty 
said. “Where you going?” 

O. J. Peters spat. “Well, I was going 
down to the dog track, but on the way 
I stopped at the Marine Lounge to say 
hello to the Deacon. But he wasn’t on. 
They had to get Bob Shoemaker in. The 
Deacon had to go home. His darned 
stomach. So I went over to see him and 
there he is all doubled up and I go out 
and get some of this medicine he uses. 
I ran into Tommy Ricco on the way 
and Tommy ought to be there now.” 

Marty lifted his feet and genuine con- 
cern tugged at his face. “Let’s hurry, 
Olnsy:? 


jte Deacon was sitting on his cot in 
his room above Gate Brothers’ 
plumbing shop. He was sitting quite still, 
his knees pressed together, his forearms 
crossed tight and hard across his stom- 
ach. His face was gray, lashed against 
the sharp, severe bones. He looked up 
and nodded to Marty and Marty said: 

“Gosh, Deacon. Gosh.” 

“Hi, Marty,” Tommy Ricco said, his 
black eyes swimming. “It'll be all right, 
Deacon. O. J.’s here with the medicine. 
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Marty stood pawing at his jaw while 
O. J. Peters efficiently administered the 
proper dose. Just watching the Deacon, 
Marty’s throat ached. 

Tommy Ricco came over and said 
against the back of his hand, “Every 
time it gets worse, Marty.” 

Marty nodded. He whispered, “And 
him living alone here.” 

Gradually the Deacon came out of 
it. Spent, sapped, he lay back on the 
cot, letting his breath out, taking it in, 
letting it out again with immense relief. 
Marty got a towel, wet it and wiped the 
Deacon's face, and Tommy Ricco, 


happy now because the worst was over, 
giggled a little and made gestures with- 
out finding anything adequate to say. 

The Deacon’s voice came weakly: 
“Have a drink, boys. The bottle’s in the 
closet.” 








"Yes, it is a beautiful day, but let's go back inside where we can enjoy it” 


dio, please. She brought the radio last 
time. It don’t stop her from talking. 
She just talks louder.” 

Marty was half an hour late for sup- 
per and as he tramped through the liv- 
ing room his coat landed in one chair 
and his hat in another. 

“Chops, too,” Baby said, wistful 
rather than censorious. ‘“They’re prob- 
ably all dried out.” 

“The Deacon,” Marty said, sitting 
down at the table. “His stomach.” 

Nothing that happened outside the 
household, neither war nor murder nor 
riot nor tragedy ever touched Baby. 
“H’m,” was all she said, because she 
was preoccupied with the chops being 
a little dry. 

“Tt was worse this time,” Marty went 
on. “He had to leave in the middle of 
his work.’ He leaned on his elbows, 
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They all looked at one another, none 
of them feeling that he wanted a drink 
just now. But Marty thought it would 
please the Deacon, so he got out the 
bottle. They drank to the Deacon. 
O. J. Peters turned smartly on his heel 
and said: 

“I will have my mother-in-law come 
over with some broth and toast and sit 
here with you several hours.” 

“No, no, no,’ the Deacon bleated 
feebly. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said O. J. Peters. “Us 
boys are all working tonight. I’d get 
Johnno Spain, but he has to drive te 
the Miami airport to meet a niece that 
won a plane ride by writing a limerick 
for some soap people.” 

“Tll be all right,’ the Deacon said. 
“That woman talks too much.” 

“You're telling me? But anyhow, 
she’s capable and strong and I’ll tell her 
to bring the portable radio.” 

“No. No.” 

“Look!” snapped O. J. Peters, aim- 
ing with his forefinger. “Either that or 
we go out right now and drag in a doc- 
tor.” 

The Deacon moistened his lips. 
“Well,” he said, “all right. Only no ra- 


deeply concerned. He wagged his head. 
“T don’t know. I don’t like it, getting 
worse that way. We got to do some- 
thing, me and the boys. We got to force 
him in a hospital or something.” 

Baby said mildly, “Eat your supper, 
dear, before it gets cold.” 

Marty ate rapidly for a minute. Then 
he said, “It’s lucky we got O. J.’s 
mother-in-law Mrs. Cunningham. She’s 
a good woman. When we're all busy, 
there’s nobody to sit with him, so it’s 
lucky we can get Mrs. Cunningham. 
Maybe if he could go away for a while, 
it would help. I heard about a place 
over in the middle of the state—Green- 
trees Sanatorium—where there’s peace 
and quiet and special diets for people.” 

“Hon, you'll be late for work, if you 
don’t eat.” 

Marty looked at the clock. 
smokes, is it that late?” 


“Holy 


We BOG L ten that night the phone be- 
side the cash register rang and it was 
O. J. Peters. 

“The wife just called,’ O. J. said. “I 
thought you’d like to know the Deacon’s 
in the hospital.” 

“The hospital!” Marty blurted. “How 


come? Did your mother-ir 
him into it?” 

“Not at all! He didn’t have 
to say about it. He got anot 
them attacks and passed ou 
got a doctor and the doctor 
ambulance. It’s his appendix g 
going to operate tonight. 
know anything till morning,’ 

When Marty got home at th 
morning he moved very carefj 
not to wake Baby. He got 
clock out of the kitchen, set it 
thirty, and tiptoed into the 
Baby stirred as he eased h 
der the covers but she didn’t 

He thought about the Dea 
room and the Deacon’s bare, 
and he thought how lucky 
they’d got Mrs. Cunningha 
and sit with him. Because 
been nobody there, the D 
probably be dead now. Be 
Baby got married Marty 
thought anything about lij 
He’d never been lonely, real 

Marty shivered a little ar 
himself tense, so Baby woule 
turbed. Cautiously he mov 
and laid it on her should 
a little better. It was like wh 
kid and his mother held his 
darkness when a thunderst 
lights out. He hoped the D 
be all right. F 


HE alarm woke him and 

" awake, sat up and swung 
of bed, carrying most of the 
with him. Baby raised het 
elbow, blinking. r 

“Gosh,” she said, “what 

“Seven-thirty.” j 

“Seven-thirty? Well, goo 
what are you doing up at sev 

He was not fully awake ai 
struggled with his clothes, ge 
on wrong and taking them « 
told her about the Deacon. 

“Well,” she said drowsily 
make you some breakfast.” 

“No time. You stay in t 
to be over to the hospital 2 

She got out of bed and j{ 
on. ‘But what sense is the 
over to the hospital? Youc 
good.” 

“IT got to know, is all,” | 
blundered into the bathroo 
his head under a cold-we 
helped, and when he came o1 
“Good-morning, Baby. I'll} 
as I can.” He thought she 
the bedroom but she wasr 
in the kitchen. 

“‘T’m getting your brea 
called out. 

He shouted, “When I get 
the screen door slammed § 
him. He was a big man thi 
up the boulevard, one shoe 
and his coattails flapping. 

“Look, mister,” he said t 
the hospital desk. ‘How i 
zenbach? I mean on the] 
he? Can I see him?” 

“Y’'m afraid you can’t,” t 
“He’s had a hard time of | 
If no complications set in, 
chance. We’ll know bett 
morning. He has a fair cha 

Marty beamed, raised 
finger. “I bet anybody the 
through,” he said. J 

With his natural optin 
needed was a straw to gra 
him up. And when he got hi 
told Baby that the Dea 
were very good indeed. — 

But next day, at about n 
crisis had passed and 
reported out of the woot 
more surprised than Mart 
stant he realized that he | 
ding himself all along, an 
and perspired with relie 
ningham cried on his | 
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THE torch of liberty is still held 
high and burns fiercely over Amer- 
ica. Gift of a people prostrated by 
the aggressor, our Statue of Lib- 
erty now, more than ever, stands 
forth as a beacon of hope in a world 
of fear. To each and every one of 
us is given the privilege and the 
duty of keeping freedom’s light | 
aflame. | | 








On land, sea and in the air, Amer- 
ican guardians of liberty and fight- 
ers for freedom everywhere are 
joined in the common cause. We of 
Douglas, 40,000 strong, are doing 
our share in providing the tools to 
finish the job. In forges, foundries 
and shops throughout the nation 
other Americans are doing their 
share. 


But men and women behind ma- 
chines and men behind the guns of 
ships, tanks and airplanes cannot 
e complete the task alone. They need 
ibe ea your help, suppert and confidence ; 
so do your servants of government. 
America’s aircraft industry has 
tackled history’s biggest job. It 
5 Bey can be done; it will be done. It’s 
. ‘ up to you how soon and how well 
we succeed. 


ar ie a 


a PRESIDENT, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. 
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EXPLAIN WHY ALL 
DOGS SHOULD HAVE 


@ Flex those sinewy muscles, 
Husky. Smile with those clear, 
sparkling eyes. But don’t get too 
cocky! Remember, almost any dog 
is apt to get the same nutritional 
benefits that you do—by eating 
Gaines. 

Gaines is more than a scientific 
combination of energy-yielding in- 
gredients. It contains protective food 
factors, as well—due to its ADDED 


Vitamins A, B,, B2(G), 
= and D! 
— 91% MOISTURE-FREE 


@ Gaines is DRY 
when you buy it. 
Practically no mois- 
ture to pay for. You 
merely measure out 
the amount your 
dog will eat—add 
an equal parc of 
water. Result: The 
kind of Gaines 

Dog Food that 











Sherburne, N. Y. 


GAINESSE 


GAINES FOOD CO., INC., Box C-1 z 
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HE'S AN ARMY 
DOG NOW! 
This Siberian Husky, 
like other Gaines-fed 
dogs of the U.S. Ant- 
arctic Expedition, has 
been put to work in the 
U. S. Army. The Army, 
like the Expedition, feeds 
Gaines, too! 






The Expedition's supply ship, “U.S. S. Bear," just be- 
fore the bulk of its cargo was transferred to waiting 
dog teams. 


Official Photo—U.. S. Antarctic Service 


for two years was the mainstay of 
the dogs’ diet on the U. S. Antarc- 
tic Expedition. 


OFTEN SAVES UP TO 50% 


@ Many thousands of dogs all over 
America eat Gaines every day. The 
owners of these dogs save the dif- 
ference between what Gaines costs 
to feed and what it would cost for 
them to buy moist foods. Your 
dealer has Gaines in 2-lb., 5-lb., 
and 10-lb. bags. It is sold under a 
strict money-back guarantee. Start 
feeding Gaines today. You need 
not risk a single cent. 


‘Free SAMPLES! 


co.ie.} 
wrne,NY. 









FOOD 
From, GAINES Sherbi 





i Please rush FREE gift package of Gaines Dog 8 
ned soncthet with illustrated booklet, “Health 
I Done (Noy. Ihave Puppies (No.).......- Oid §f * Mail coupon today for this FREE gift 
i BIOS E package! Contains 2 types of Gaines 
cea. Food and a useful illustrated dog food 
' Srmeyagatalnints ais alarate srs c ota (atolevaseisieleleimiaisistoe/oaicloce 3 booklet. Get yours now! 
E AAG ESS 5 sate Sais eine isa he is ace ke Fi ¢ Gaines Krunchon e Enough Gaines 
—Gaines Meal in Meal to equal one- 
| KS 2 See eee eee State Re hard, tasty, pellec half pound of moist 
Canadian Representative: Wear Food Company, E form. Fed just as it dog food. Just add 
a 2114 Queen Street, East, Torente, Canada comes from the bag. water to feed. 
Se comes rons ae ees oR eee 


Tommy Ricco giggled erratically and 
O. J. Peters, annoyed at the big lump 
in his throat, rasped, “Maybe it'll teach 
the old stubborn blockhead a lesson! 
He makes me sick and tired!” 

Although they were all eager to see 
the Deacon, this was not permitted un- 
til two days later. It was touching, 
really, Marty thought, to see the Dea- 
con smile. More, it was strange. Marty 
could not recall ever having seen the 
Deacon smile. But here he was now, 
still a sick man, and he was smiling. 

“Why, Deacon!” Marty said. 

The Deacon even went so far as to 
grin. 

Marty looked around. 
said, “what’s so funry?” 

“There ain’t nothing funny,” the Dea- 
con said. “I’m just glad it was only my 
appendix. For years I was afraid it was 
something else and I didn’t have the 
nerve to find out for sure. I’ll be out 
of here in two weeks. I got just enough 
dough for two weeks here and in two 
weeks I’ll be back at the job.” 

“You bet you will!” Marty said. 

But that was not what the doctor told 
him a couple of days later. “Oh, I think 
he’ll be able to leave the hospital, all 
right,” the doctor said. “But no work. 
He just won’t be able to stand it. He’ll 
need at least a month to recuperate. 
He’ll need a decent diet, essential vita- 
mins. I’ll write him out a proper diet.” 


“Hey,” he 


Wes away, Marty thought of 
the Deacon’s bare room, and he 
shook his head. And then, all at once, 
he thought of the Greentrees Sanato- 
rium and his heart leaped. 

When he banged into the house two 
hours later Baby, who was ironing, 
looked up, startled. 

“Why, Hon, what’s got into you?” 
she said. 

He grasped her by the shoulders and 
stared down at her with a great shining 
light in his eyes. “Baby, how much you 
got in the bank?” ; 

Her eyes shifted from his face, slid 
sidewise down across his chest and then 
she went on ironing. “Why, dear?” 

“Tt’s wonderful!” Marty exclaimed. 
“Look, this here Greentrees Sanatorium 
I been telling you about, over in the cen- 
ter of the state. Well, the Deacon’s go- 
ing to need rest, quiet and good food, 
like a diet, when he gets out of the hos- 
pital. I talked to O. J. Peters, Tommy 
Ricco and I talked to Johnno Spain and 
it’s all okay with them. Twenty-five 
bucks apiece. Johnno had to borrow 
fifteen from his uncle, but he got it. 
And Tommy’ll drive the Deacon up 
when it’s time. Look, Baby, all I need 
is twenty-five bucks. You got twenty- 
five bucks, ain’t you?” 

She finished ironing the dress and 
carried it into the bedroom. Marty fol- 
lowed, dogging her footsteps, and 
watched her hang the dress in the closet. 

“Okay, Baby?” he said. “Is it okay?” 

“If he’d saved his money he’d have 
it,” Baby said. “And for just such an 
emergency. That’s why I saved it. For 
a rainy day. For a rainy day for us, 
dear.” , 

“Now look, Baby. This is the Dea- 
con. This is my friend I’m talking 
about.” 

Baby sighed. “I know, dear. I know 
very well. But I’m not going to let you 
just throw your money away.” She 
turned and walked back to the ironing 
board, biting her lip on the way. In her 
eyes, hidden from Marty, was a scared, 
hunted look. “He—he must have other 
friends,” she said over her shoulder. 
“And besides, charity begins at home.” 

“Charity!’’ Marty exclaimed, so mor- 
ally outraged that his voice squeaked. 
“To your pal you don’t give charity!” 

Bending over the board, Baby ironed 
grimly. Her face was pale and her chin 
quivered and there was a wet, blinding 
film over her eyes. “Call it what you 


{; 


like,” she said in a clogged , 
intend to take care of our hc 
He said, “Okay, Baby; ok, | 
He said it sadly, with no sh;/ 
dictment in his voice. } 
He went outside and sat do | 
porch and felt so sorry for } 
he was ready to bust out eryir | 
the place. Because when som | 
dearly loved failed you, shoy Yi 
small underside of character 
you sick in the throat, you d 
her less. You couldn’t. You ¢ 
feel immensely sorry for her, 
the life she’d led, half-starvec | 
with her mother dying wher 
fifteen and her old man, a h 
rum-pot, leaving her to shift f | 
And because you loved her }' 
for her, with an ache so big tl 
your bones. But even so, 
small but ugly, remained. Yo. 
rub it out. 

The tough part was meei) 
Peters and Tommy Ricco © 
Marty said, “I don’t know | 
thinking of. There I go an| 
bright idea about Greentree / 
ium, and what happens? I[ f 
produce the twenty-five bu | 
stared unhappily at the toes o 
“I feel rotten, fellas.” } 

Tommy Ricco slapped hi | 
back. “Gee, Marty, don’t fee’ 
about it. We understand.” — 

“Of course,” O. J. Peters 
guy that’s been married on 
as you, he’s got a load to cz 
maybe lend you the dough. 

I can ask my mother-in-law t 
in her sock.” 

Marty shook his head. 1 
let you do that, O. J. It w 
fair. If I could pay you bad 
it in a minute. But I couldr 
back.” 

Tommy Ricco shoved him.) 
Marty, snap out of it. We! 
We know if you had it you’) 
the line. Look at him, O. J. )) 
he’d lost his best friend.” 

It wasn’t his best friend th 
lost, but the feeling he carr) 
with him was something lil) 
worse. It was as if he’d los 
cious part of himself. It way 
course; it was part of Bab) 
agonizing because it was ma 
ing he could pin down and la'} 
on. His work behind the 
efficient as it had always 
lacked his old élan and #4 
radiance of his broad grit 
laughter. And he didn’t kid |) 
Baby. It just wasn’t in him) 

He stopped in to sit with) 
pretty regularly, but he tir | 
so that he wouldn’t run it) 
Ricco or O. J. Peters. They?) 
ing to tell the Deacon ab 
surprise until the day bef) 
ready to leave the hospital. © 
day night, the night before 
was to leave, Marty closec: 
two in the morning and dr_ 
street, in no great hurry tof 


AS THE bus station a bu | 
up on the ramp, its big 
the driver standing out fr 
sandwich. Marty read the 1) 
cities on the bus and fing’ 
cent piece in his pocket. Ji) 
had closed up, a free-hande 
tossed him the coin as 4 
himself, dryly, how far cov) 
on fifty cents? And then 
temples were pounding 4 
closed hard over the colt 
For fifty cents, how far? | 
raced through him with a 
He looked at the bus dr | 
bus driver was staring |) 
squinting curiously. Mart | 
head. He saw the legless | 
ing himself along on his 
platform. 
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he beggar said. “You 
n’t seen you around.” 
d. He mumbled. “I—I 


s pretty worried about 
m glad you’re okay.” 
wn, said, “You must 
friend,” and dropped the 
in the man’s hand. 


sht light was glowing in 
when he got home, 
g inside he sat down 
‘ The thing that had 
} at the bus station was 
olvi ing, losing whatever 
ne it had possessed. It was 
© remember a dream. He 
or sure whether he had 

‘to get on the bus or 
| just toyed around with 
igh of it remained to 


and truly, he didn’t 
yy. He loved her. But 
she needed him. He 
how or why she 
he felt that she did. 
' said. 

He heaved up to his 
‘Hello, Baby. I was just 


y was not inside. She had 
‘on the porch, close to the 
, all along. 
‘mumbled, squirming a 
didn’t know you were 
‘the first time she had 
this late. “You'll take 
?” he said. “I mean, 
w it is, the night air here.” 
said, “I drew twenty- 
ank this afternoon. It’s 
= Deacon.” 
lis jaw tighten. It was 
or a while he had forgotten 
Deacon. The Deacon had 
his problem, in fact. His 
aby. Himself. His life 
You couldn’t settle that 
with twenty-five bucks or 
couldn’t settle it. 
it about that, Baby,” he 
you want to go and 
-five bucks out for?” 


i silly by Shakespeare 
‘s Traubel. 
y she saw all the shows, 
ic and got smacked a 
y teachers who objected 
in class. Papa even had 
F analyzed: he hired a tu- 
eek of every month to 
Pep up. He had a stand- 
went with the business. 
ff this little goose,” he 
the tutor. 
paged to get through Wy- 
in this manner, singing 
s Spring Song at Com- 
S Voice so light and deli- 
® neighbors shook their 
ndered if little Helen was 
jvale. She was very tall, 
very blond. Since father 
mal enthusiasm for the 
there was no objection 
ip but aside her books and 
ig class of Madame 
ner first and only singing 


s Miss Traubel was in 
ein Congregational 
le Was getting well known 
and it was no surprise 
loa Ganz selected 
| for the St. Louis Sym- 

a, and the group went on 
sted six weeks and gave 
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“MY SHINING HOUR? 
24 a day!” 


Baby’s voice was low and plaintive: 
“You must hate me, Marty. I’ve been 
so mean, like a dirty old miser. But 
I’ve hated myself, too. I’ve been miser- 
able. I wanted to give you the money 
but I couldn’t. I’ve pinched pennies so 
long, all my life, and distrusted people 
so long, all my life, that I didn’t know 
how to change. I never had a real 
friend, I guess. And I thought all this 
talk of yours about your friends was 
just you being played for a sucker.” 

Marty lifted one ear, as though he 
were listening to music from far off. 

“But they came by,” Baby said, “and 
now I know. Now I know what great 
big-hearted people are like.” 

“Ha?” Marty said. “Came by? Who?” 


“O. J. Peters. Tommy Ricco. Johnno | 


Spain. This afternoon.” 

Marty’s eyes grew round. 
they want?” 

“Well, dear,” Baby said, beginning to 
sniffle, “they were upset and worried 
about you. They said you were going 
around looking sad and depressed and 
avoiding them. Avoiding them, even. 
So they said you were probably upset 
and embarrassed because you couldn’t 
raise the money to help the Deacon. 
They wanted to give me twenty-five 
dollars for you, but I shouldn’t tell you 
they were behind it. I should say, well, 
I played a horse and won.” 

“Why, them bums!” Marty said, but 
there was a fullness in his heart. 

Baby sobbed, “I felt so ashamed! 
Here I’ve been hoarding pennies, afraid 
to let down a little—afraid, always 
afraid, like I was before we got married. 
And here I have the best security in 
the world. I mean you, dear. You, I 
mean, Marty. You.” 


“What'd 


eas lifted her up out of the chair 
and wrapped his big heavy arms 
around her. He’d never heard her cry 
before, and he didn’t try to stop her now. 
He thought maybe a cry would do her 
good, because a lot of things, little hurts 
and old scars, would wash away with it. 
Baby was okay. She was swell. She 
was like O. J. Peters and Tommy Ricco 
and Johnno Spain and the Deacon, 
without his old appendix now. 


The Voice 


Continued from page 19 


Traubel the notion that she might be 
getting somewhere, although it was not 
all a romp. 

“That young lady,” said an old man 
in Arkansas. ‘Sort of a high-low singer, 
ain’t she? Myself, I like ’em steady 
high.” 

But Traubel’s success was such that 
when Mr. Ganz appeared later in the 
summer at Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York with the New York Philharmonic, 
he brought her along as his soloist. As 
has been previously hinted, even then 
she had a great voice. John Royal of 
N.B.C. thought so and hired her for 
radio, with concerts on the side. After 
a year, it was mutually agreed to quit. 

“I feel crowded in radio,” says Trau- 
bel. “It’s as if I’m penned up in a box.” 

Also she had standards of such per- 
fection that even her best friends wor- 
ried about her. She knew what she 
wanted to do with her voice and knew 
she wasn’t doing it. From the first she 
refused to take short cuts. She was 
making enough money in radio to live 
comfortably; her concerts were success- 
ful if not spectacular; she seemed as- 
sured of a fairly successful career. She 
gave that up and went back again to 
years of study. The first break came in 
1934 when Walter Damrosch came to 
St. Louis to conduct the Saengerfest. 
When told that the unknown (to him) 
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powder as CALOX for daily care.” 
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Helen Traubel was to be his soloist, 
Damrosch hit the roof. 

“You can make a fool of yourselves 

if you want to!” he cried, “but I’m not 
going to sacrifice the success of this for 
the sake of some silly local pride of 
yours.” 
’ When it reached the point where a 
showdown was threatened, they pre- 
vailed on him to hear Miss Traubel. It 
was a severe test for a singer, with 
Damrosch sour and irritated on the po- 
dium, but he became increasingly ex- 
cited as the aria progressed and when 
it was over he pointed his baton at the 
several sections of the orchestra and 
bellowed at them with the greatest in- 
dignation: 

“What do you mean by keeping this 
girl in St. Louis?” 

They cowered in their seats, pretty 
much ashamed of themselves, and 
Damrosch rescued the pretty maiden 
from bondage by bringing her to New 
York when he conducted his own opera, 
The Man Without a Country, at the 
Metropolitan. That, however, was not 
till 1937, and in the meantime she stuck 
right in the old home town and studied. 
The role in the Damrosch opera was 
not exactly fitted to Traubel, and no- 
body in the Met management even 
looked at her. 

“A touch coy, that part was, for a 
girl my size,” says Traubel now. She 
is not offended in the slightest by re- 
marks on her size. She is tall and heavy 
and very happy about it. 

“You don’t sing Wagner on a diet of 
turnip greens,” she says flatly. 


Strictly No Faking 


Anyhow, when the Damrosch venture 
was over, she was back in St. Louis 
again, but this time only temporarily. 
She knew now that she had to do it if 
she was ever going to do it. About this 
time she married Mr. Bass, a first mar- 
riage to Louis F. Carpenter in St. Louis 
having been severed by divorce, and 
even though her financial state seemed 
to go from bad to worse, Miss Traubel 
knew that the turn of the corner was 
soon coming. 

“It’s like a good hitter,” she says. 
“You can strike him out a few times 
but you can’t strike him out forever.” 

That is not a manufactured phrase. 
Traubel knows baseball; she knows 
football; she knows the names of Hol- 
lywood bit-players; she is so down-to- 
the-earth that she could sing in the 
middle of an Iowa husking bee without 
turning a hair. When she is Madame 
Traubel of the stage and concert hall, 
she is a perfectionist of such quality 
that she would choke rather than sing 
a passage in a fake way to win cheap 
applause. But she is not averse to us- 
ing the word “lousy” concerning music 
she doesn’t like or singers she thinks 
are inferior. Critics have raved over the 
beauty of her diction and the perfection 
of her phrasing. 

“What is phrasing,” she says, “but 
just a way of singing something so it 
has sense?” 

When the last campaign was begun, 
Miss Traubel secured the services of 
Boghetti, the teacher of Marian Ander- 
son. The voice was all right; it had al- 
ways been all right; but she wanted the 
art of projecting a song that Anderson 
possessed. 

That was the turning point in the 
Traubel career. When she mastered 
that, she was ready. The Town Hall 
recital followed and she was made. 

She was a success musically and crit- 
ically, but even then the financial suc- 
cess was in the balance for months. But 
Jack Salter’s campaign began to work 
and there was the Metropolitan tri- 
umph to clinch matters. The Met 
wanted Traubel but matters take a lei- 


surely course in that hallowed temple. 
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There have been great singers before; 
there will be great singers again. They 
needed Traubel for Sieglinde in Die 
Walkuere but they took her debut so 
casually that all she had were two re- 
hearsals with the stage director in the 
women’s lounge on the balcony. There 
were no rehearsals with the orchestra; 
no rehearsals with the rest of the cast. 
With the exception of the appearances 
in the Damrosch opera, Traubel had 
never been on a stage; had never sung 
Wagner in opera. 

“She'll be all right,” said the Met 
people easily. “That's all Flagstad got 


when she came. She hadn’t sung Wag- 
ner in opera before either.” 
Traubel took it just as she had taken 








head. ... She knows why she does ev- 
erything.” 

Miss Traubel is a tall, reddish blonde 
and beautiful. The most striking thing 
about her is her vitality. This is not 
shown by active bouncing but is a part 
of her. As she sits talking, she is a pic- 
ture of health, vigor and good sense. 
Her devotion to music is almost re- 
ligious. Even in the smallest towns, her 
programs are of the highest quality be- 
cause she knows that Americans have 
good taste. 

The Bass family has one set principle 
of life: fight clear of possessions. They 
have no home, own no property, buy no 
speculative stocks, have no motorcar. 
If they want a summer in the country, 


“I'll bet my husband could tell you 


where every nut in this park is hidden” 


the opposition of Damrosch in St. Louis. 
If they weren’t worried, neither was she. 
Bill Bass walked all over New York on 
the night of the debut, refusing to come 
near the opera house. Salter wrung his 
hands and muttered to himself. Traubel 
had it all figured out. 

“Tl sing the music,” she said. “If I 
trip over somebody and fall down, Ill 
go right on singing it.” 

It worked out fine; the audience was 
ecstatic; the management beamed. The 
only casualty was Mr. Bass. Miss Trau- 
bel had to tuck him in bed when she 
came back to the hotel and found him 
a wreck from his travels. He had liter- 
ally walked himself stiff. 

Of all the great singers, Traubel is 
probably possessed of the fewest affec- 
tations. In fact, she has none. She works 
four or five hours a day with Coen- 
raad V. Bos, her accompanist. Bos, the 
Hollander who has worked with some 
of the greatest singers, left his coaching 
studio in New York to be with Miss 
Traubel on tour because he thinks she 
is the greatest singer he has ever heard. 

“The greatest voice,” says Bos, “and 
also here.” He taps his cranium. “The 


” 
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they rent a place. If they need a car, 
they hire one. Since Miss Traubel is 
always studying or singing, they have 
little time for playing and no desire for 
society. 

As an illustration of how a great 
singer lives, we may tell you of a recent 
appearance in concert at Pittsfield, 
Mass., a pattern of what goes on most 
of the year for Miss Traubel. As usual 
the party came in a day early—Miss 
Traubel, Mr. Bos, Mr. Bass and Marie 
Pettit, the maid. Almost as soon as he 
could get his bag dumped in his room, 
Bos was out seeing the town. 

‘He'll be back by noon and he’ll know 
everything about it,” said Miss Trau- 
bel. 

By noon Mr. Bos had fulfilled the 


_ prediction. He came back breathless, 


with information about the town’s 
newspapers, the restaurants serving the 
best steaks, the size and acoustics of 
the auditorium where they were to ap- 
pear, the best department store, and 
data on several of the city’s juiciest 
scandals. 

At this point the telephone rang and 
confusion reigned. Marie came in to 


say that somebody wante 


Bos or Bass; she wasn’t sur 2. || 


took up the receiver resigne¢ 


ently having gone through th) 
He listened and then turned ¢ , 


“For you, Coenraad,” he 
and then added to his wife 


play the piano, we'd save a lc a 
We seem to be the same pe, | 


how.” 

Mr. Bos took the 
something of extreme 
and then they settled down Hi} 
ing, a serious business with h 


bel. They knocked off work | 


went out to stoke up wi 
mination in a place dis 
and then went to a movi 
The next night was th 
there was no work tha 
about five o’clock, 
another feast and then w 
auditorium. Her work ft! 
around ten thirty, alth 
have stayed all night if s 
to keep singing encores. 
presence is gracious, and 
She wears slippers with low, 
to keep her from disaste 
stages and gives a little duc 
right knee as a curt 
applause. At the end, 
as if the audience was ne 
give her up, she tossed a 
auditorium. Coming fpr 
woman, the gesture at 
congruous, but then it si 
right. The audience roa 
of applause and friends 
body knew that the co 
Miss Traubel, in the y 
a hotel bath towel aroun 
into her fur coat-and sti 
the hotel, calling over 
Mr. Bos: “What’s the na 
again, Coenraad—The E) 


Nice Place, Nice | 


It was The Elms and byt 
Basses had changed in 
and arrived there, Mr. 
ensconced in a little d 
one wall. Before him vy 
beans; behind that was 
sundae; at each side w: 
and ginger ale. Mr. Bos 
ternate sips at all four. 

Miss Traubel was 
day’s work was done; 
success; she was hungry. E : 
when she saw Mr. Bos, w 
and hearty, the kind of 
starts everybody laughi 
They did laugh, not ha 
idea who this strange w: 
because the customers of th’ 
were obviously not concert 
not only laughed but occasi¢ 
throw a remark in the di 
booth or stop on the wa y 
few words. q 

“Nice place you found f 
raad,” Miss Traubel v 
ping at a glass of sherr 
into a club sandwich. ‘ 

Mr. Bos could just g 
cupied with his asso 

At this juncture, a 
on her way home from 
her boy friend, passe 
Bass-Bos booth and thi 
the cashier near the f 

‘Do you know wh 
there?” she said breat 
Helen Traubel, the g 
she—she’s wonderful. 
night. Oh, I don’t 
been anybody like 
before!” 

The cashier batted 
clanked the change a 
on top of the cigar 

“1 don’t know abo’ 
looking back toward 
ingly. “But she sure 
for herself.” 
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We tell you this story of Allison 
simply because we think you ought to 
M) know what is actually taking place in 
* wartime production in America in 


1s what goes on all over the country 
he scenes. There is in it, you will find, 
all freedom-loving people to take 
ind courage, for what we can do, others 
d likewise are doing. 


E had a cornfield, a pear orchard 
)—and an abundance of “can do” 
| 

fan spirit. 

ld an engine we knew was “tops,” 
eas on how to make it better, and 
_ 


Sitious intention to put it in mass 
ion. 


| one had ever built so marvelously 


gine except piece by piece, one at 


hand. 


bhad ever seen the kind of factory 
ted — windowless, air conditioned, 
d out” completely —where extremely 
work could go on uninterruptedly 
nd day. 


> had the super-standard, super- 
machine tools called for, and there 
ly a couple of hundred trained men, 


ne day we would need thousands. 


—_ 
ee 


ng more we had—a 
shad to be done: The 
‘wanted Allisons. Lots 
Fast! 


, talk-shy places where the work is done. 






To make a two-year story short — the Air 
Corps is getting its Allisons. 


Getting them in the quantities asked. Getting 
them by the time set. 


Where the pear orchard stood, 1,000,000 
square feet of modern factory space is in 


full production, busy night and day. 


Where the cornshocks ranged, 12,000 skilled 
men expertly operate hundreds of machines 
more intricate than most of these men had 


ever seen up toa year ago. 


From a hundred subcontractors scattered 
over the country come parts and subassem- 
blies, in a smooth-flowing system of supply 


that had to be set up from scratch. 


From our test cells are streaming out Allisons 
far better than the original pattern—to a goal 
many times the one first set—engines deliver- 
ing 235 more horsepower each than was ini- 
tially specified, achieved without 
change in engine size and with 


reduced weight per horsepower! 


All of this means we have 


made good on our promises — 


have met our first objective. gent, 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


The following planes are all powered with 
the Allison liquid-cooled engine: 
Curtiss P-4o (U.S.) The British call it 
“The Tomahawk” or “The Kittthawk”’ 

Bell Airacobra U.S. and British designation 
Lockheed P-38 Interceptor (U.S.) 

The British call it “ The Lightning” 
North American Apache (U.S.) 
The British call it 
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Scenes like this illustrate climactic 
chapters in The Allison Story: 
“The Air Corps is yetting its Allisons. 
Getting them in the quantities asked. 
Getting them by the time set.” 


VIISSION COMPLETED 
_ —AWAITING ORDERS” 


Our first mission is completed: Production 
is rolling at peak capacity on schedule— 
already thousands of Allison engines are 
giving a magnificent account of themselves 


across the world. 


We are proud of this, of course, for our- 
selves and especially for American industry 


of which we are a part. 


For you can count on it, America! — what 
Allison has done and is doing is being 
repeated in factory after factory in this 
unmatchable land and will be repeated 


manyfold in months to come. 


The task ahead of us all in this nation is vast 


and crucial — but it will be gloriously done. 


Big as it is or may be, the job’s in hand—_ 


devoted, driving, get-it-done effort is taking 


its measure — all we need now is more of 


the same! 
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“Now don't get excited, dear—just turn slowly around” f 


DAV 


This Man MacArthur 


Continued from page 13 


then Second Lieutenant MacArthur, 
continued: “I was mad by this time. 
Colonel or no colonel, I said, ‘Well, sir, 
there are two things I’d do: The first 
would be to have all the sign painters in 
the community paint me a tremendous 
sign and float it out to the mouth of the 
harbor. The sign would read: BE- 
WARE THE MOUTH TO THIS HAR- 
BOR: ENTIRE HARBOR IS MINED. 
The second thing I’d do would be to get 
down on my knees and pray. Then I’d 
go out and fight like hell.’” 

General MacArthur laughed at the 
situation in which that examining board 
had put him. When he told me that 
story we were sitting in his ornately 
decorated office, formerly headquarters 
of the Philippine Army, then headquar- 
ters of the United States Armed Forces 
in the Far East, of which he had only 
recently been placed in command. Prior 
to this, for five years, his job had been 
the preparation of the Philippine Army 
for “What might come.” 

A few days after he told me this story 
this tall deep-voiced general, former 
United States Chief of Staff—now sixty- 
one but looking younger—was leading 
the desperate fight for the Philippines. 

General MacArthur has behind him 
the tradition of his father, General Ar- 
thur MacArthur, the last military gov- 
ernor of the Philippines. He has the 
faith and confidence of the Filipino 
population. He has a deep, ingrained 
love of the Philippines as part of his 
homeland. It isn’t as though he were 
fighting on foreign soil. It isn’t as 
though he merely looked at the Philip- 
pines as a military outpost to defend. 
The Philippines are a part of this officer 


whose father served here, v) 
here himself when a jut)’ 
as his father’s aide. ! 

What’s more, after talking) 
eral MacArthur as much as © 
the past two years, you wo 
as I do his utmost reliance : 
pino as a fighter; as a brave 
obedient soldier; as a fier 
of his own homeland. ! 

MacArthur has always en, 
ing his visitors with story ai 
instances of the bravery and?) 
tive intelligence of the B 
fighters and trained soldiers’ 
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Two Reasons for De’ s¢ © 
It- was MacArthur’s lo | ft 
Philippines and his belief th he? 
odd islands should be defe ad fr 
long as possible that brou; 
here after he ended his tou? @# 

Chief of Staff of the Ui @ 
Army at Washington. His/s 
was that the United Statc mee® 
strong outpost in the Far E ! - 
MacArthur believed the U Pd® 
would eventually agree to =" 
pendence status for the Fili ™, 
such a moment might come e for 
Japan, a strong and aggre /©" 
to the north, gradually mo & ; 
threats and cajolery, placi "% 
pino people under a type * 
the like of which they’d nev a ¢ 
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—even when they cried le 
the pinpricks of Americal © @ 

MacArthur saw that if i Bis, 
Yea) 


States should turn the Phil i® ‘ 
"ive 


and keep no hawsers tied 1 he I 
States fleet or the United te? 










































1e Japanese would have 
1 on Filipino trade and 
300d, and finally just 
slands regardless of any 
sistance that might be 
ist minute. He saw the 
g under total Japanese 
tus he sold the idea of 
‘defense force to his 
it Manuel Quezon in 
t Quezon ordered before 
tied out by his political 
naturally by the people 


n the Philippine Army. 
. Force was to reach a 
zn 300,000 and 400,000 
“men over a ten-year 
tunately the ten-year 
had just begun to func- 
3en war broke out. The 
between 30,000 and 
no soldiers each year. 
| been some political tiffs be- 
gon and MacArthur when 
mught MacArthur was not on 
lRoosevelt’s favored list and 
propriations. But that’s all 
Sie) 

ough Filipino soldiers 
Wained to form the nucleus of 
ng Filipino force. This 
took nearly all the 
zainst the Japanese in- 


Filipino division that met 
sd the first Japanese force 
yere trying to get a toehold 
northern Lingayen Gulf 
lirst week of war. The official 
Iment reported that Filipino 
Iped up the Japanese. Mac- 
| me a few hours after this 

‘the Filipino Division be- 
ently.” And from what 
rom soldiers and civilians, 
lz a trip up toward Lingayen 
i ee ‘ 
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before the second drive hit its stride, 
the success of this first Filipino mop-up 
on the Japanese gave the original boost 
to the morale of the Filipino troops and 
made possible their splendid fight. 

Once the Filipinos—the well-trained 
Filipino scouts, the constabulary, the 
regular Filipino Army, and the young 
R.O.T.C. and newer volunteers—learned 
of this success; once they knew from 
their own people that the Japanese sol- 
dier was not as good a fighter, man for 
man, tank for tank, or plane for plane, 
there was no more apprehension. 


Some Things to Be Remembered 


Until MacArthur left his Manila 
headquarters within the old walled city 
to go with the forward echelon of the 
United States Armed Forces in the Far 
East, I had full opportunity to watch 
him work at close quarters. I attended 
his press conferences. I talked with him 
off the record in his orientally deco- 
rated office. I watched his military 
cards being played. I went out from 
Manila into the provinces where his 
troops and planes were deployed and 
striking at the Japanese. Naturally 
there is much I cannot say. 

However, I can say this: With the 
material at his command, MacArthur 
accomplished miracles. Despite the loss 
of Manila, and regardless of what fol- 
lows it, here are some things to be re- 
membered: 

First, MacArthur was not surprised 
at the Japanese attack nor by the out- 
come of the Judas mission of Saburu 
Kurusu to Washington. Frankly, Mac- 
Arthur didn’t expect the Japanese to 
strike at the United States as early nor 
in the manner in which they did at Ha- 
waii, but he expected the attack. He 
had planned for the attack. He used 
every piece of material at his disposal 
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carefully for the greatest effectiveness. 
Second, MacArthur didn’t permit 
himself and his Filipino-American 
forces to be sucked in nor drawn out 
and weakened by the Japanese landings 
and forays designed to pull him out and 
cut off his forces. 
Third, by maintaining his forces in 
readiness, by keeping strong Filipino 
and American patrols out in front in 
every sector, MacArthur kept the Japa- 


/nese in complete wonderment as to the 


exact number of men and planes at his 
disposal. Despite widespread espio- 
nage and fifth-column activity during 
the first two weeks of war, MacArthur, 
through prearranged communication 
systems and vigorous counterespionage, 
was able to keep information leaks 
down to a minimum. 

Over at Army and Air headquarters 
no one wrote anything of vital impor- 
tance down on paper. He just remem- 
bered it. No one talked on the phone 
about anything important. It was done 
in person. MacArthur’s G-2 (Army In- 
telligence) had every one of any odd 
background pegged the minute he 
landed in the Philippines. They and 
the constabulary had the names and 
numbers of most of the pro-Japanese 
leaders among the Filipino groups. 

When war broke out, there was a 
four-day spy clean-up that showed the 
minute planning. MacArthur left noth- 
ing to imagination or to the moment. He 
is an able combination of a man who 
looks and plans ahead and yet a man 
who understands the exact workings of 
detail and the value of this detail to the 
proper unfoldment of the whole pro- 
gram. 

Four, MacArthur always visualized 
the defense of the Philippines as but a 
part—an important part, mind you—of 
the entire Far East war whenever it 
might come. 


Voices in the Wildemess 


In visualizing the Philippines as but 
a part, a vital part of the great Far 
Eastern war arena, and this as still but 
a part of the entire World War battle- 
ground, MacArthur has held over the 
years that the Philippines had to be de- 
fended. For this he was laughed at 
by men whose names are supposed to 
ring the gong of military and naval aris- 
tocracy. 

MacArthur never claimed for a mo- 
ment to be an aristocrat. He is a fighter. 
He cares little for theory. He is a 
practical soldier. He had asked time 
and again for a speed-up of supplies 
for air, ground and artillery forces. 
Some of these things he had received. 
But until the past six months many 
quarters looked upon the Philippines 
as a degenerate stepchild ready to be 
cut off ex-Uncle Sam’s coattail at the 
earliest possible moment, 1946 being 
too far away for many. 

A few voices cried in the wilderness. 
They were men like former High Com- 
missioner Paul V. McNutt, General 
MacArthur, Admiral Yarnell, Admiral 
Thomas C. Hart and Admiral Arthur J. 
Hepburn, author of the famous Hep- 
burn Report which several years ago 
urged fuller defenses for the Pacific 
islands against just such a contingency 
as we have now come to face. 

When the Japs landed, the troops, the 
general staff and the population dug 
their toes and heels into the jungles of 
the rice paddies; they took positions in 
trees; new guerrilla fighters went into 
the enemy camps with hand grenades 
and sticks of dynamite; thousands of 
young Filipinos volunteered for service 
—and were accepted. The President of 
the United States had said that he was 
counting on “every Filipino—man, 
woman and child—to do his duty.” 

Believe me, they did it! 

They took a pasting. The Japanese 


bombed the declared open city of Ma- 
nila. The Japanese strafed bamboo vil- 
lages, killing noncombatants. There 
were many stories of atrocities. The 
Japanese tried to give the Filipino a 
shot of this big brother business. Yet 
none of these things frightened or en- 
ticed the average Filipino into welcom- 
ing the Japanese. Nor at any time did 
the Filipino soldier quit and give up to 
the Japanese. 

No matter what happens in the 
Philippines, MacArthur has the popula- 
tion in his pocket. They trust him. 

He told me he did not try to give them 
the typical propaganda approach. I 
discussed this with him at some length 
not long before he left for his new posi- 
tion with the first echelon. He had 
just announced that it was being con- 
sidered that Manila might be declared 
an open city. There had been unsuc- 
cessful reports from several fronts for 
about two days. That was on December 
24th—the day before Christmas. Ma- 
nila was getting bombed at least twice 
each day and once during the nights. 
The population of Manila was jittery. 

“Why tell them this discouraging 
news and then say that you are con- 
sidering declaring Manila an open city?” 
I asked. ‘‘Doesn’t that create a feeling 
of helplessness?” 

This tall, expressionless general—the 
only modern American Army officer 
ever to hold the post of a full four-star 
general twice in one career—this usu- 
ally affable, now slow-spoken officer, 
took a long draw at his cigar. 

“This is what I want to do,” he said. 
“T want to be perfectly honest with 
these people. I want them to know 
nearly everything I know. I’m confident 
they can take it and come back for 
more. They realize I’ll fight to the last. 
They realize I’ll not take a run-out 
powder on them. If I give them the 
bad news along with the good, when it 
comes, then they’Il know I’ve never tried 
to trick them.” He paused in thought 
a moment. 

“T don’t believe in feeding the popu- 
lation of any country false information. 
If you build false confidence and you 
are not successful, you lose their trust 
forever. If you give him the truth, 
the average civilian can take a lot more 
than these propaganda artists tell you 
is possible. And then when you tell the 
public you are holding or you are do- 
ing better it gives them something to 
hang on to.” i 

He said a Jot more, but this will give 
you an idea of the man who, know- 


“Yes, we complained about a leak in the ra- 
diator this morning, but it's all right now!” 
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_ Galloping Gold Mine 
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without horse hysterics. He’s level- 
headed about his fame—a stoic about 
visitors in general. Yet the arrival of 
his favorite friends—Mrs. Swenke, his 
trainer’s wife, and Yokum, his Negro 
stable attendant since his racing days 
began—causes him to break down 
mildly. He paws his stall floor and does 
a bit of “nuzzling” and then seems to 
remember that he is Alsab the colt 
wonder. 

“Perhaps it’s because we’ve never 
pampered him,” is Sarge’s explanation 
of this. “We’ve worked him harder 
than the average two-year-old, but he’s 
thrived on it. I don’t see any reason 
why he shouldn’t be just as good in 
1942 as he was last season. And don’t 
let anybody tell you he’s been burned 
Qut:”” 

No Pampering for Alsab 


Compared to the treatment given 
Whirlaway by Plain Ben Jones, you'd 
think Alsab was a common plater. The 
long-tailed stormy petrel of the track 
who galloped to the triple crown last 
spring is pampered like a baby. Strong 
Dan Barnett, his groom, sees to it that 
the Derby king gets his balanced daily 
ration of dry cereals, greens and rough- 
age, gives him his rubdowns, sees that 
his leg bandages are smooth and com- 
fortable, shields him from visitors and 
sudden noises, and measures out the 
prescribed tonics. 

Alsab, on the other hand, has a very 
plain and ordinary diet. No fancy mix- 
tures for the son of Good Goods. He 
gets twelve quarts of oats and two racks 
of hay daily, plus carrots, apples, and 
oranges for vitamins. His one super- 
luxury is orange juice, which he delights 
in licking off the Sarge’s fingers. He 
greets all visitors with the same friendly 
nudging nose. 

Both Swenke and Al Sabath are calm, 
solid citizens who have known what los- 
ers are and who have not forgotten that 
you never can tell what lies around the 
bend of the stretch. Sabath is a sub- 
stantial corporation counsel, and a vet- 
eran race-track official in Chicago. He 
loves horses and he has always kept a 
small stable of seven or eight platers of 
the kind bettors generally lose on in the 
last race. But he has never known the 
thrill of standing in the ring at Church- 
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ill Downs as they place the wreath of 
roses around his horse’s. head. 

The turf mob doesn’t think there are 
going to be any disappointments, even 
though they know the sad fate of other 
great two-year-olds like El Chico, Pom- 
pey and High Strung, who never came 
close to equaling the glory of their 
yearling days. They remember, too, 
tragedies of the track that halted the 
careers of colts with such contrasting 
heritage as Sky Larking and Goldie F. 
Sky Larking won the Hopeful Stakes at 
Saratoga in 1937, looked like a sure 
Derby bet. But one afternoon that fall, 
he stepped into a hole coming down the 
long straightaway at Belmont, broke a 
leg and had to be destroyed. Goldie F., 
at the other end of the social scale, was 
another bargain-counter wonder and a 
claiming-race star. The little filly was 
bought for $75 in 1935 and went on to 
win eight straight races in Florida the 
next winter, picking up thousands of 
dollars in purses. But two weeks after 
being shipped north to Jamaica, she was 
dead of pneumonia. 

Yet, despite past history, the rush to 
the Alsab bandwagon has been unani- 
mous. A lot can happen in the winter 
months while the colt is filling out and 
reaching his full stature. Already since 
Belmont, he has picked up eighty 
pounds and he will scale at around 925 
pounds by spring. His conformation 
and bone structure are perfect. The pow- 
erful shoulders—the first thing that sold 
Swenke on him after he’d seen him— 
are those of a horse that will be a stayer. 
The leanness that caused many of the 
Saratoga bidders to shy away is disap- 
pearing as he grows, and today he’s 
really a picture-book horse. 


The Incredible Happens 


But it’s the record book that’s really 
sold the sports world on Alsab. You 
can’t throw that away. Let’s go back a 
bit and look at what he’s done since 
those January mornings at Hialeah in 
Miami, when even Swenke wasn’t sure 
that he hadn’t come up with another 
lemon. After he had been broken in at 
Lexington the previous fall, he devel- 
oped spongy ankles—a malady that has 


ruined many a racing career. At one 
time, Swenke said to himself, “He’s 
never going to get to the races.” But he 


never gave up on Alsab completely— 
even after he finished a dead last, fif- 
teen lengths behind the next-to-last 
horse in a fourteen-horse field. He 
worked on the colt carefully and didn’t 
press him in this initial race because he 
had faith in the animal, and knew that 
a muddy track might not be favorable 
to a green youngster. The Sarge re- 
membered that Good Goods had not 
favored mud. 

Then came the morning when the 
mist hung low over the Trepical Park 
track, and the clockers on the rail re- 
fused to believe their watches. Alsab 
had run a quarter of a mile in twenty- 
two seconds. That incredible workout 
told Swenke that maybe there was 
something in that hunch he had had. 

Sarge was too old a hand to get ex- 
cited. He’d seen too many horses flash 
a burst of speed only to fade out when 
some other racer came up to look them 
in the eye. And it was not until the 
Joliet Stakes at the end of May in Chi- 
cago, that he was completely sold on 
Alsab. : 

“T knew after that race that I’d come 
up with a dream horse, a real phenom- 
enon,’ Swenke chuckles reminiscently. 
“He was knocked around, pushed back 
and given a flying hip or two, but he 
kept coming on, biding his time as he 
waited for an opening. Then he saw 
one, and, like a football halfback find- 
ing a slit of daylight in an enemy line, 
he wedged his way through, broke for 
the open and won going away by five 
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lengths. I knew then that he was not 
only a fast horse, and a smart one, but 
that he had the heart to go with the 
brains and the speed.” 

Even though he had won four races 
before that at Tropical, Keeneland, 
Churchill Downs and Lincoln Fields, 
Alsab hadn’t really caught the public 
eye. In his next start, at Suffolk Downs, 
he laid off the pace too long, and though 
he closed like the Twentieth Century 
making up time, he was beaten half a 
length by a thing called Eternal Bull. 
From there on, it has been one parade 
of triumphs. 

It was not until his match race with 
Requested at Alfred Vanderbilt’s Bel- 
mont Park that the man in the street 
awoke to the romance of Alsab’s rise. 

It was a chance remark by Swenke in 
a Chicago radio interview that sent Al- 
sab riding eastward to Belmont and the 








quested away on top, with Alsab hot 
on his flying heels. Coming into the 
turn, Alsab made his bid, and with 
Jockey Robert Lee Vedder spanking 
him soundly, went around Requested 
like a cooper around a barrel. He won 
by three lengths in the fancy time of 
1:16, only a fifth of a second off Snark’s 
world record time for that distance. The 
electric teletimer had clocked him in 
1:09:4-5 at the six-furlong mark, and 
veteran timers recalled that Man o’ 
War’s best time for that route as a two- 
year-old had been 1:11:1-5! 

Still, the “Sysonby Set’”’—the old-tim- 
ers of the game—resented the coupling 
of Alsab’s name with that of Man o’ 
War. It was an infamous outrage in 
their opinion. But even they had to 
swallow their resentment on Getaway 
Day at Belmont when Alsab went to 
the post in the famous Champagne 
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“Why do they make them so big—the water covers up most of it anyhow” 


race that gained him lasting stature. “It 
was really a slip of the tongue,” Swenke 
confesses, “when I said that my baby 
could beat any horse in the East.” Al- 
fred Vanderbilt heard about it and de- 
cided to put on the match race between 
Alsab and Requested, a good colt who 
had won some fast races but who, like 
Alsab, had not been thought enough of 
as a foal to be nominated for the richer 
two-year-old stakes such as the Sara- 
toga Hopeful and the Belmont Futurity. 

Thus the two colts, both from the 
other side of the tracks as far as stake 
nominations go, were sent to the post in 
that special six-and-a-half-furlong race 
on a sunny September afternoon at 
America’s Newmarket. 

A record week-day crowd jammed 
the lovely lawns of Belmont that day. 
Despite Alsab’s string of victories out- 
side of New York, the bettors made 
Requested a 3-5 favorite in the mutuel 
machines. Swenke’s charge had plenty 
of support, though, going off at close 
to even money. 

Jockey Johnny Westrope got Re- 
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Stakes. The track was slow after a night 
of rain for this first mile bid of the 
Sabath sensation. 

Jockey Vedder had been set down 
during the week for a minor rules in- 
fraction on another horse, and again 
Swenke had to call on a jockey strange 
to Alsab. This time he engaged Carroll 
Bierman, who rode Gallahadion to his 
amazing upset triumph in the 1940 Ken- 
tucky Derby. 

Bierman committed a cardinal riding 
sin by allowing Alsab to get pocketed on 
the turn for home as he tried to go by 
on the inside. A lesser steed would 
surely have been beaten by this error. 
But neither Alsab nor Bierman seemed 
a bit ruffled. Bierman eased his mount 
back from trouble at the expense of 
several racing lengths and took the long 
way home on the outside. ‘ 

Seven long lengths was the margin at 
the finish, but it was not until the of- 
ficial time went up on the red board 
that the great crowd realized that his- 
tory had been written before their eyes. 
Alsab’s time of 1:35:2-5 was the fastest 
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way. Now s’pose we discuss what 
you've got in mind, and what we can 
do about it.” 

“All right. We know that Alan flew 
from Havana to Miami on December 
twelfth. Maybe we can double-check 
that by going over the records at the 
airport, and perhaps even seeing his 
customs declaration. He must have 


signed that himself .. . and that would 
prove he actually got here.” 

“You sure are thorough, Gail. You 
know he left Havana on that plane; 
now you want to be sure he got heah. 
You reckon maybe he jumped out on 
the way over?” 


She laughed with genuine amuse- 
ment. “I must be slightly nuts.” 
“You're mighty sweet; that’s what 


It’s a pity you got to waste it 
all on a mining engineer instead of a 
nice, steady young man like me. But 
since you did, why I reckon we got to 
produce him out of the haystack.” 

She said, “The only trouble with you, 
Vance, is that you’re much too nice.” 

“Yeah, I know. I was destined to be 
the best friend of a lot of nice girls. No- 
body seems to take me real serious. 
But go ahead.” 

“T will. And promise not to laugh. I 
have a crazy feeling that I might find 
out something here in Miami. The same 
intuition which sent me on this wild- 
goose chase.” 

“You might find out what sort of 
thing?” 


you are. 


UPPOSE Alan was taken ill on the 

ship, and got off at Havana for that 
reason. If he could possibly arrange it, 
he’d have come back to the States for 
medical attention instead of staying in 
a foreign country. So we can inquire at 
all the hospitals. If we don’t get any 
information there, we can go to the ho- 
tels. He must have checked in some- 
where, and if he did not stay in Miami, 
there’s a chance that he might have 
made his reservations through a hotel 
porter. We can also find out if he 
booked on any ship or plane leaving 
here...” 

“Or,” finished Crawford practically, 
“he might have left by train or bus, and 
in neither of those cases would there be 
any record of it.” 

“T know...” She stared thoughtfully 
at the tablecloth, then looked up sud- 
denly. “Even though you think I’m 
crazy ... you'll help me, won’t you?” 

“You got no call wastin’ breath like 
that.” 

“T know. ... Maybe that’s why I came 
to Miami in the first place: because 
you’re the one man I need most.” 

“You quit flingin’ compliments at me. 
Just tell me what time tomorrow morn- 
ing I’m to pick you up.” 

“Nine o’clock?” 


“Tll be sittin’ right down in the 
lobby,” he smiled, “from eight-thirty. 
And now, s’pose we forget all these 


troubles an’ talk about ourselves for a 
little while.” 

“All right.” She knew that he was 
trying to snap her out of a depression. 
“Tell me about electric toasters and 
your newest style percolator. And try 
explaining why you keep on not reduc- 
ed 

He sighed prodigiously. “There you 
go—pokin’ fun at a fat man. Look, 
honey, were you ever exposed to years 
of Southern cookin’?” 

And so they did change the subject. 
and after he paid the check he took he1 
for a ride in his convertible. He drove 
her across the causeway to Miami 
Beach and then northward along Col- 
lins Avenue, pointing out the various 
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points of interest, designating the more 
pretentious estates... 
“And yonder,” he said once, “is where 


Lew Hartley lives. It’s a right pretty 
place.” 

They rolled past Lew Hartley’s es- 
tate and continued along the shore. The 
moon was bright, the night crystal-clear. 
Vance Crawford was a gentle person, 
and soothing, and he worked adroitly so 
that her nerves ceased jangling and 
most of her worries were temporarily 
dispelled. He drove to Fort Lauderdale 
and then back. They stopped at a road- 
side stand and ate hot dogs, and by that 
time she was really enjoying herself. 
At her hotel in Miami, she told him 
good night. 


She said, ‘“You’re the best, Vance.” 


“Wait fo’ what, honey?” 
“I’m bound to hear from him sooner 


or later.” 
“T reckon so.” His fingers closed on 
her arm. “I sure am sorry, Gail. But 


maybe you were all wrong in the first 
place. Maybe there was a little change 
in plans . . . well, yes, I know there 
positively was. You haven’t got the 
faintest idea what his bosses might have 
told him.” 


HAT’S the point, Vance. I don’t 

even know who his bosses are. I only 
know that they gave him twenty thou- 
sand dollars when they knew perfectly 
well he’d have taken the job for less 
than half that amount. It doesn’t add 
up right and it never will.” 












“Men always have the advantage—if we didn't owe 
57.85 we wouldn't have to pay any attention to them!” 


WILLIAM SPAAR 








“T sure am,” he grinned. ‘And I’m 
pretty, too.” 

She went to her room. Much to her 
amazement she slept soundly and the 
sunshine was streaming across Bis- 
cayne Bay when she awoke. 

She ordered coffee and rolls and fruit 
juice, and then dressed and went down- 
stairs. Vance hoisted his ponderous fig- 
ure out of a club chair and came forward 
to greet her. “The chariot awaits with- 
out,” he announced. “So let’s get rollin’.” 


[eee rolled. All that day and the 
next and the next. They proved facts 
which they already knew, and then 
found themselves at a dead end. Yes, 
Alan had arrived in Miami. He per- 
sonally had signed his customs declara- 
tion. So far as they could discover, he 
had not checked into any hotel or hos- 
pital. There was no record of his hav- 
ing left Miami by plane or steamship. 
And so when they drove back to Gail’s 
hotel on the night of the seventeenth, 
she announced that she was through. 
‘There’s nowhere else to look, Vance 
you don’t have to tell me. I’ll go 
back to New York tomorrow—and wait.” 





“You’ve done your best, Gail. Nothin’ 
mo’ you can do. Now, tell me: Have 
I been a good boy?” 


“You'll never know what you've 
meant...” 

“I’m askin’ a favor, honey.” 

“What is it?” 


“T want one evenin’ of fun with you. 
I want to take you places an’ show you 
things. We’re havin’ a great big sea- 
son an’ you haven't seen any of it. I 
want to take you around so when you 
do go back to New York you won’t be 
thinkin’ of Miami as just a lot of hos- 
pitals and hotel registers and things like 
that. So what do you say?” 

She said yes, and promised to have 
a good time. After all, she had done 
everything possible, and Vance de- 
served a break. He wanted to take her 
places: very well, she’d go, and she’d 
darn well see to it that he enjoyed him- 
self. It was the least she could do... 
the only way she knew of saying 
thanks. 

As a matter of fact, once they started, 
she found herself having a good time 
without making a conscious effort. 
Vance was bright and gay; he knew 





















































































everybody everywhere. She . 
duced to scores of people, an |, 
tered by the pride which Var . 
to take in her. 

She saw Miami in all its — 
glitter and madness. They we t 
clubs, they dropped in at th; 
Fronton to see some jai alai 
to more night clubs. And t)) 
up shortly after midnight at | 
tinseled spot which at the | 
was perhaps most in favor wif 
ter crowd. 

The place had everything: { 
sic which was hot and swingy | 
which was soft and sweet. 
rumba orchestra which disy | 
ban rhythms when the othe 
resting. It had a floor show 
names and a line of comely ¢ ; 
good food and excellent dri \ 
a gambling room. There 
ganized madness, a carefully | 
atmosphere of hilarity. 

But it fitted in well with 
and with Vance Crawford's ¢ 
She was a good dancer and 
his size, danced amazing 
shortly after one o’clock 
they’d had enough of dancin 
drinks and then he suggeste 
drift into the gambling roo 


the play. 
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je gambling room was 1 

nate. About it there was t | 
dued atmosphere which is u © 
in such places: the click 0: 
in the roulette wheels; th. 
dice at the chuck-a-luck ga | 
dent voices of the croup 
crap tables. 

One dice table at the fa 
room was jammed. Eve) 
inch of space about it way 
the crowd of onlookers ga’ 
timony to the fact that the! 
heavy play going on. Vane: 
ought to be interesting. . — 

They approached the i 
could see the faces of t! 
and the backs of most of | 
Vance was saying, “Som 
have a real big play .. .” 
realized that she had stop 
He turned toward her, | 
the smile left his lips. | 

Gail was staring at the 
was clustered about the di 
was gazing at the back c 
who was standing motic’ 
midst of that throng. Her!) 
lid, her eyes wide. Vance 
is it, honey?” 

She moistened her lip | 
toward the tall man. “Thi! 
Dhat) man) aes 

“What about him?” 

She shook her head a 
believing the evidence © 

“That,” she said, “is A] 

Vance whistled. He s} 
something, then changed | 
he caught the strained, be 
on the girl’s face. 

Gail started forward. g | 
tions of relief, surprise 
a hint of resentment. O) 
possibilities she had co) 
was the most remote: Al | 
Miami, obviously enjo ie 
concentrating on a dice g 


| 
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Gail Foster shouldes| 
through the crowd. She te 
man on the arm. She saic | f 
in the world .. .” 

The man whoa she nef 
turned slowly from the «| 
turned so that he faced | 

She experienced an ini} 
The man who had been | 










































n’s eyes looked straight 
it was not Alan Douglas’ 


into which she gazed was an 
scar over the left eye im- 
oddly sinister appearance. 
s large and hooked. There 

mustache. She had the 
le, almost terrifying, sen- 
mightmare. And then the 
. His voice was gruff, harsh, 


A at do you want?” 
flooded back to her cheeks. 
back a step. She said, “I’m 
thought .. .” 
ple were looking at them. 
t this man was holding a 
and green chips. He said, 
h me when I’m gambling.” 
was inexcusable. It was 
in the face. Vance Crawford 
ward, his face flushed. He 
y the arm and drew her 
aid, faintly, “Who is that?” 
at she was upset. ‘“‘That’s 
y,’ he explained. ‘“He’s 
ys mud. Everybody dislikes 


77 


$ understandable . . .” She said 
because she felt that she had 
mething. The whole thing was 
Vance said, “Let’s go back and 
ther rumba...” but she wasn’t 


s staring at the back of the 
who once again was absorbed 
mbling. Instinct was battling 
sold logic. She saw Hartley 
right hand and rub it against 
. She saw him nod at some- 
ich was happening. She saw 
a cigarette, using one hand— 
(0 shield his match. 
gestures belonged to Alan 
Little, inconsequential man- 
| . . but they were his. The 
* looked, the more certain she 
She turned to Vance Craw- 
‘re sure that’s Lew Hartley?” 
jarse I’m sure, honey. Every- 
1m here knows him. Why do 
y 


ce was tight. She said, “That 
Hartley. That’s Alan.” 
aughed. “You're crazy, Gail 
b crazy.” ; 

ed toward the other room 
followed. At their table 
stared at her companion. 

», Vance,” she said, “and call 
again if you want. But I’m 
. That man you call Lew 
Alan Douglas. And I’m go- 
ty tight here in Miami until 
” 


= FRONTON was crowded. 
the tremendous three-walled 
me of the greatest jai-alai 
the world were performing 
in what is probably the fast- 


aost dangerous game played 
i} 
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This particular elimination contest 
was unusually exciting. Two recently 
imported Cuban players: the thin, be- 
spectacled Epifano, and his doubles 
partner, Macala, had started from noth- 
ing and were now within a point of 
winning the contest and of paying off 
heavily on the mutuel machines. 

The rally which eventuated was sen- 
sational, and it ended abruptly when 
the young and shrewd Macala made a 
dead kill in the lower left corner of the 
168-foot playing arena. There was a 
burst of cheering, accompanied by the 
groans of those who had lost their bets. 
Gail Foster, sitting with Vance Craw- 
ford, pointed to a man who was seated 
in the first row. She said, “Look—Alan 
lost.” 

The man she called Alan, and whom 
Vance Crawford still insisted was 
named Lew Hartley, tossed a sheaf of 
mutuel tickets to the floor. Vance said, 
“He bet heavy on that one.” 

“Alan can’t afford...” 

Vance turned to the girl at his side. 
He said, “I don’t know much about 
Alan’s finances, honey; but Lew Hart- 
ley, who just pitched those losing tick- 
ets away, can afford a thousand times 
that much.” 


AIL refused to argue. She gazed 

down at the group in the bex just be- 
hind the protection screen. They had 
come in during the playing of the third 
of seven games: the tall, hawklike man 
whom Vance called Lew Hartley: the 
vividly beautiful copper-haired girl, and 
a rather inconspicuous young man. 

Since that first startling glimpse of 
the man called Hartley, Gail had man- 
aged to see him many times—always 
at a distance. On each occasion he had 
been accompanied by Sunny Ralston 
and also by the young man whom Vance 
identified as Lew Hartley’s personal 
bodyguard. 

Gail had made no further attempt to 
speak to the tall man who she be- 
lieved was Alan. She had placed her- 
self always so that she could study his 
unconsidered gestures. Each day she 
became more certain and more bewil- 
dered. 

She looked away from the trio in the 
box and turned to the big man at her 
side. She said, “You're not enjoying the 
jai alai, Vance.” 

A smile creased his lips and he shook 
his head. “That isn’t hardly the right 
word, honey. If it was anybody but you, 
I’d say I was plumb exasperated.” 

“Because... 2?” 

“Yes. Because. For three days we’ve 
been traipsin’ all over Miami, you and 
me. We’ve been to horse races, dog 
tracks, jai alai, gambling houses and 
night clubs. And you’re just as crazy 
now as you were at the beginning.” 

She covered her hand with his. 
“You’ve been wonderfully patient, 
Vance. But I’m not crazy.” 

“Seems to me you are. You see, 
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MAGNIFICENT FLAVOR MAKES EIGHT O'CLOCK COFFEE 
AMERICA’S FAVORITE FOR 10th STRAIGHT YEAR! 


You can trust the taste of America — nation of coffee lovers! And 
no other coffee satisfies America like Eight O’Clock, the coffee of 
magnificent flavor. Sales tell the story, and Eight O’Clock Coffee out- 
sells any other brand in the world by millions and millions of pounds. 


Yes, you can trust America’s coffee taste, for Eight O’Clock is the 
pick of the plantations, sold only in the flavor-sealed bean, Custom 
Ground at the moment of sale exactly right for each customer’s own 


coffee pot. So, you get fresher flavor, finer flavor, MORE flavor. 


TRY... 
Eight O’Clock 
Coffee—join the 
thousands who 
save up to 10c a 
pound on this 
coffee of magni- 
ficent flavor. 
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distinctive Tropi-tex sum- 
mer suits. High quality worsted fabrics 
made from 100% Naphthalated Wool .. . 
virgin weol gently cleansed in naphtha to 
preserve life, strength and resiliency of wool 
fibers. Look for Naphthalated Wool tag. For 
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New York, N. Y. : 
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—to soothe the throat 
QUICK 


—to curb coughing spells 


QUICK 

—to help hasten loosening of 

the cough 

For your youngster’s cough 
from a cold, give FOLEY’S, 
the delicious, non-narcotic, 
quick-acting cough syrup 
that does nol upsel digestion. 

Amazingly quick . . . be- 
cause it aids child’s natural 
forces of repair in these 3 
vital ways: soothes throat; 
curbs coughing; and acts in- 
ternally to speed breaking 
up of cough. 

Check your child’s cough 
before it gets worse! Check 
it with FOLEY’S—the 
cough syrup that brings 
happy peace of mind to 
thousands of mothers. 

Give yourchild FOLEY’S 
and you give quick relief, 
continuous comfort, and 
speed loosening of child’s 
cough. At all druggists, 30c. 


FOLEY’S coucn sveur 


Contains NO opiates—NO narcotics 
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| honey, I’m admitting that what Alan did 
to you was a little on the peculiar side, 
but you'll never make me agree that 
Lew Hartley isn’t Lew Hartley.” 

A shadow appeared briefly in her 
clear gray eyes. 

“You haven’t much faith in feminine 
intuition, have you?” 

“No, ma’am, I sure haven't. Not any 
more. Look, Gail—ever since the other 
night when you saw Lew in that gam- 
bling house, I’ve been doin’ a heap of 
investigatin’. Lew’s house was opened 
on the sixth of January, like it is every 
year. He got to Miami the next day. 
Ev’ybody that knows him says it’s 
Lew ci 

Gail said, “I’ve been trailing him for 
three days and nights, Vance. I’ve seen 
him when he didn’t know he was being 
watched.” She laughed, but there wasn’t 
much mirth in it. “I know he looks like 
Lew Hartley. I know he lives in Hart- 
ley’s house. I know he does all the 
things Hartley is supposed to do .. . but, 
Vance, you’ve got to believe I’m not de- 
mented when I still insist that it isn’t 








| betting booths. 


Lew Hartley at all. It’s Alan.” 

He sighed. “I don’t know how I keep 
on bein’ so fond of you, Gail.” 

She pressed her point, as though she 
were trying to convince herself. “When 
you know somebody as intimately as I 
know Alan .. . well, you see things. 
Little gestures, little mannerisms. I’ve 
seen those day after day. I couldn’t be 
wrong.” 

“You ain’t bein’ right reasonable 
either, Gail. Mind you, I’m not kickin’. 
Anything that keeps you in Miami is 
fine with me. But I don’t like to see 
you getting all hot and bothered over 
any idea as absurd as this one.” He 
lighted a cigarette and gazed at her re- 
flectively through the thin haze of fra- 
grant smoke. “I reckon heaps of folks 
would be surprised at the suggestion 
that Lew isn’t Lew. Sunny Ralston, for 
instance.” 

Gail looked away for a moment, and 
her voice was a shade deeper when she 
spoke again. “What is her relationship 
to Hartley?” 

Vance Crawford shrugged. “That’s 
pretty obvious, isn’t it? I don’t reckon 
I got to start teaching you the facts of 
life. Sunny’s been comin’ heah with 
Lew for three seasons. Keeps house for 
him, you might say. Now, if you can 
give me one good reason why they 
should make Alan look like Lew Hart- 
ley and send him down heah to have 
fun ...if you’ll tell me where Lew Hart- 
ley is ...if you’ll make me believe it’s 
possible that Lew’s girl friend is playing 
house with Alan but still thinks it’s 
Lew .. . honest, Gail—I get peeved at 
myself for even arguin’ about it.” 

She said, “I don’t blame you.” 

‘But you're still-sure:. 2.” 

“Yes. Andno...”’ She looked down 
at the box again. Sunny Ralston had 
turned slightly so that Gail could see her 
profile. The girl had something—no 
question about that. She was talking 
to Hartley, and she was laughing. 


ae players came on the court to 

practice for the last game. They 
started throwing easily: catching the 
pelota in their cestas and hurling it 
against the front wall. Easy, graceful, 
incredibly deft. 

Spectators were drifting in from the 
An obsequious attend- 
ant approached Hartley and said some- 
thing. Gail saw the boy back away 
suddenly as though he’d been slapped. 
That seemed to fit in with Lew Hartley’s 
reputation. 

Then she saw Sunny Ralston shrug 
into her ermine wrap. She saw the tall 
man adjust it about soft, bare shoulders. 
She saw the bodyguard get up and stand 





motionless, looking at nothing. 

They were leaving. The tall man 
took Sunny’s arm. People stared. 

Gail caught a clear view of the face 


of the man with Sunny Ralston. It was 
a grim, unpleasant, frightening face. 

Gail’s uncertainty returned. This 
wasn’t Alan. It couldn’t be Alan. 

Then the man raised his eyes, as 
though he had felt hers upon him. Across 
the heads of restless spectators the eyes 
of Alan Douglas looked straight into the 
eyes of his fiancée. And it was at that 
instant that Gail Foster reached a defi- 
nite, irrevocable decision. She turned 
to her companion and said quietly, “I’m 
staying in town, Vance—until I find out 
for sure.” 

“Y’m not unhappy about that, honey.” 

She said, “That job you said you 


could get for me... ?” 
“T’ can get it all right. It won’t pay 
much.” 


“That doesn’t matter. I have some 
money saved. The thing about this job 
is that it’ll give me an entree .. . per- 
haps even to one of Miss Ralston’s par- 
ties at Mr. Hartley’s place.” 

“Uh-huh. It’ll do that. But you sure 
are stickin’ your neck way out, Gail.” 
He glanced at his watch. “’Tain’t as 
early as it was. S’pose we start travel- 
in’. Tomorrow mornin’ we'll go see Lee 
and Niki about the job...” 


[ee THORPE was an ex-newspaper- 
man. He was 33 years of age; tall, 
angular, pleasant, perpetually worried 
—and ridiculously in love with his wife. 
And Niki Thorpe was everything that 
her husband wasn’t. She was short and 
stout and always about to embark on a 
rigid diet. She bubbled over with good 
humor. She was six years her husband’s 
junior ...and adored him. They owned 
a cozy little cottage, two Boston terriers 
of opposite sexes, a garden full of flow- 
ers, a somewhat asthmatic car which 
they were always intending to trade in 
on a new one, a modest mortgage and a 
magazine called Surf & Sunshine. 

Surf & Sunshine was a hardy peren- 
nial. From April first to January first 
each year it lay dormant. From the be- 
ginning to the end of the Miami season 
it sprang into blossom and brought 
headaches and income to the unpredict- 
able Thorpes. 

It was a class publication, issued 
weekly on the finest grade of paper. Its 
art work, which was supervised by Niki, 
was excellent; its format attractive. It 
had a small but important circulation 
among the winter colony whose comings 
and goings and carryings-on it chronicled 
at great length. It printed lots of names 
and lots of pictures, and specialized in 
glowing accounts of the social activities 
of wealthy winter residents. It made a 
fairly successful effort to be smart. It 
existed by virtue of its advertising. 

There are few shopping centers in the 
world smarter than those of Miami 
Beach and Miami during the height of 
the winter season. New York firms 
whose names connote wealth and class 
maintain branches on the beach. Cer- 
tain other shops which flourish there 
and in the city itself are exclusive and 
expensive in their own right. Scattered 
about the area are multitudes of luxuri- 
ous hotels, restaurants and clubs. *Al- 
most without exception these shops and 
recreation spots reach the attention of 
the affluent and idle vacationists through 
the columns of Surf & Sunshine. 

Vance Crawford conducted Gail into 
the tiny office which was shared by the 
irrepressible Niki and her thin and wor- 
ried husband. Vance said, ‘Howdy. 
This is the Gail Foster I was telling you 
about.” 

Gail liked them both instantly. Niki 
shook hands and said, “It doesn’t pay 
much .. .” and Gail said, “T’'ll take it,” 
and Niki waved toward a battered oak 
desk in a tiny cubicle and stated, “It’s 
yours, Miss Foster . . . if you can stand 
working for two people who aren’t quite 
normal.” 

Vance said, “She'll fit from that angle. 
And at first I’ll show her around... 
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m. He said to his wife, “We 
cing about Lew Hartley 
d bombshell of his.”’ 
whed. “You've got to meet 
Sunny’s an experience.” 
“She must be. But how 
ey?” 

de a grimace of distaste. 
ost unpleasant man I ever 


> meet him, just the same.” 
ve achance. But look...” 
grew momentarily serious. 
¢ he’s a natural-born louse. 
m make you mad.” 

ster smiled. ‘“‘I’ll be on guard,” 
‘as a matter of fact, I have 
at Mr. Hartley and I will get 
well together.” 


SON was small, slender and 
He moved about the white- 
um kitchen of the Hartley 
a dignity befitting his post 
Mr. Hartley. 

oment he was engaged in ar- 
Hartley’s breakfast tray. 
i the culinary activities of 
ily ample cook with critical 


tter be mighty particulous 
‘aigs,” he advised sternly. 
ey, he don’t crave them 
r neither soft.” 

d, “They’s gwine be all right.” 
toast—he likes it with jes’ a 
no burn. The bacon has 
isp ——! 

e in Annie Dill, the highly 
isky damsel whose official 
s that of housemaid—“or 
y will mos’ likely extermi- 


n bestowed upon Miss Dill 
hich affection was mixed 
oval. “’Tain’t right fo’ you 
like that, Annie,” he 


| Av’ I reckon you’d say that 
eal nice kittens.” Miss Dill 
ire to quarrel with the dapper 
put she had the courage of 
ions. “Me, I ain’t never 
nobody was as mean an’ 
listuh Hartley.” 

his head. “’Tain’t’ so, 
I an’ Mistuh Hartley is 
feal nice. He gimme two 
a shirt yestiddy, an’ he al- 
es how Ise gittin’ along. 
you-all folks which don’t 
private ... you don’t know 
man. 
ler I don’t yearn to, Brother 
All I crave *tween me an’ the 
ity space. Ise tellin’ you, he’s 
| two dollars’ worth of red 
lished arranging the tray and 
dudly to the door. “If you-all 
t as me,” he flung back 
der, “you wouldn’t have 


p the back stairs and tip- 
e hall past the door of 
s room. As he did so, 
ed and a very elegant 
girl wearing the habili- 
*s maid, stepped into the 
said, “Mawnin’, Mistuh 


Miss Geech.” 
eech inspected the break- 
*t you never gwine learn 
things pretty? Ain’t you got 
eciation?” 
E nothin’, Miss Geech,” 
cept a profound distaste 
le like you. So gimme 
e me travel.” 

past Sunny’s personal 
d lightly on the door of 
toom. A voice called for 
and he walked inside. 
breakfas’, Mistuh Hartley. 
t like you crave it.” 
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He placed the tray on Alan’s lap and 
stood back somewhat fearfully. 

Halfway through the simple, tasty 
meal, Alan asked a question. “Anybody 
downstairs yet?” 

“Yassuh. Mistah Williams, he come 
down long ago.” 

“What’s he doing?” 

“Jes’ sittin’, Mistuh Hartley. 
settin’ an’ lookin’.”’ 

“At what?” 

“Nothin’, suh. Mistuh Williams, he’s 
always lookin’ but never at nothin’.” 

“And Miss Ralston?” 

“She jes’ sent Marvella down to fetch 
her breakfas’.” 

Alan finished the last of his coffee and 
turned the tray back toSam. The dap- 
per little colored man asked, “What 
raiment you wearin’ this mawnin’, 
Mistuh Hartley?” 

“Bathing suit and beach robe .. .” 
Alan lighted a cigarette. “And that'll be 
all for now, Sam.” 

“Yassuh,” beamed Mr. Gibson as he 
started for the door. Alone in the hall- 
way he nodded approval. ‘“Reckon no- 
body ’ceptin’ me don’t know how to 
handle Mistuh Hartley. He bites ev’y- 
body else’s head off, but with me he’s 
gentle as a lamb.” 

In the solitude of Lew Hartley’s bed- 
room, Alan Douglas relaxed against the 
pillows and gazed through the window 
at a sun-drenched beach anda sapphire 
sea. He stretched lazily and sighed. 

Here was luxury such as he had never 
before experienced. Temporarily, he 
was master of this beautiful estate. De- 
spite the odd role he was playing, de- 
spite the fact that he was called upon to 
be a thoroughly unpleasant person in 
public . . . he was enjoying himself 
hugely. 


Jes’ 


_ ALL this ointment, there was only 
one fly. In a life more placid and calm 
and delightful than anything he’d ever 
known, there was only one worry. But 
that worry was growing with each pass- 
ing day, and the thought of it banished 
the smile from his lips. 

Gail Foster! He’d seen her again last 
night at the jai-alai games. Every day 
he saw her: at the races, the dog tracks, 
at night clubs and in restaurants. 

Somehow, some way, she had come 
to suspect something. 

He was satisfied that neither Sunny 
Ralston nor Chuck Williams was 
aware of her. But the unhappy fact 
remained that here was the person who 
knew him best, and who obviously had 
set herself the task of breaking through 
his disguise. 

The necessity for fooling Gail made 
him unhappy and uncomfortable. He 
hadn’t the faintest idea how she’d hap- 
pened to come to Miami in the first 
place, or what she was doing here now. 
He didn’t know the identity of the af- 
fable and rather stout young gentleman 
in whose company he invariably saw 
her. He didn’t know anything except 
that Gail suspected that he was not 
Lew Hartley .. . and that seemed to 
check a difficult and delicate job right 
up to him. 

He realized now the soundness of 
Wayne Hamilton’s original pronounce- 
ment that no scheme was infallible, that 
the most carefully laid plans were sub- 
ject to disruption by things which could 
not possibly be foreseen. He understood 
now why Hamilton had insisted that the 
most important element in this fantas- 
tic deal was his integrity. But it was 
tough . . . playing this role in front of 
Gail, being denied the privilege of set- 
ting her mind at rest. 

He hoped she’d become discouraged 
soon ... and leave Miami. He hoped 
she would be convinced that he actu- 
ally was Lew Hartley. But he was 
afraid that this was merely wishful 
thinking. 

(To be continued next week) 
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HE present emergency 
f i puts extra strain on 

eyes—and good eye- 
sight is all-important. To 
make sure your eyes are right, 
have a professional eye ex- 
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—the sensational new 
SHURON mounting that sus- 
pends lenses without strain. 
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Break Headache’s Vicious Circle 
this proved, sensible way 


® A splitting headache disturbs your nervous 
system; with jumpy nerves often goes an up- 
set stomach —all tending to aggravate the 
pain in your head. That's headache’s “‘victous 
circle!” 

And that’s why a mere single-acting pain- 
reliever may prove so unsatisfactory. It may 
relieve only the pain in your head and still 
leave you feeling dull, sickish. 

Millions break headache’s “vicious circle” 
with a product that acts 3 ways at the same 
time—Bromo-Seltzer. Because Bromo-Seltzer 
not only helps STOP THE PAIN, but also 
CALM THE NERVES and SETTLE THE 
STOMACH. 

Next time you get a headache, fight it 3 
ways at the same time. Take 60 seconds out for 
a Bromo-Seltzer.* See if it doesn’t leave you 
feeling refreshed; more alert both mentally 
and physically. Get Bromo-Seltzer today! 

*Just use as directed on the label. For persistent 
or recurring headaches, see your doctor. 
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conduct in the life of the newly wedded.” 
Farther along Professor Bryan records 
the death of the mother of Mrs. Viviene 
Smith: “Elks Deputy, Mrs. Viviene 
| Smith, has just returned from Santiago 
de Cuba where she was called to see the 
|ultimate palpitations of her mother, 
Mrs. Eugene Pauline Henriquez. .. .” 


IN SPITE of our oft-repeated deter- 
mination to keep this magazine above 
suspicion, we find ourselves in trouble 


again. It’s not serious—yet. Moreover, 
we hasten to inform the F.B.1., the 
Army Intelligence, the Navy Intelli- 


gence and all the other agencies who 
might hurl us into the cooler that Colin 
Allen’s cartoon on page 81, issue of De- 
cember 13th, is not our way of communi- 
cating with the enemy. Nevertheless, we 
| have a number of letters demanding, in 
the name of the patriotic people of the 
United States, what the “codeword” 
over the bar means. A lady has notified 
us that she has already reported us to 
| the President “just in case,” and a gen- 
| tleman informs us that he has decoded 
that word and is about to lose no time 
turning us over to the police. If you 
notice, the word is WYBMADIITY. As 
loudly as possible we announce that 
WYBMADIITY does not tip the Japs 
off to our latest Pacific plan of offense. 
Nor is it a sign whereby Nazi sub- 
marines may raid an Atlantic convoy. 
It means “Will You Buy Me A Drink If 








of job in the Air Force. At Fort Snell- 
ing, even those who were turned down 
by the recently installed and perma- 
nent Aviation Cadet Selection Board 
hiked a mile and a half from that office 
to sign up with the post’s Recruiting 
Officer Capt. C. F. Falk. All of them, 
the captain reports, have an idea that if 
they can’t become pilots through cadet 
training, they may go up from the ranks. 

Meanwhile, the Air Force itself is 
going places. Last month a total of 
1,400 sergeants were promoted to higher 
grades, opening the way for promotions 
below them. . . . Seven new bombard- 
ment air bases are being built in differ- 
ent parts of the country. . .. Three 
weeks ago a new glider training school 
for officers opened at Twentynine Palms 
(that’s right), California. ... A whole 
| new system of individual refueling and 
service depots is being organized to ex- 
pedite movement of air forces in any 
direction across or about the country.... 
And Federal and State Highway De- 
partment authorities are co-operating 
with the Army in installing “flight 
strips” alongside public highways for 
auxiliary and emergency landing areas. 
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OWEN FIELD, Boise. Official 
names of Air Corps outfits stationed 
| here are on the nonpublicity list, a 
| situation which worried the _ sports- 
| minded boys until they thought of giv- 
| ing the athletic teams names instead of 
| unit numbers. Now it’s no insult to call 
| Gowen Field guys Goats, Pansies, Bums 
and Toads. 





TEXAS 


ea cee FIELD, San Antonio. 

Getting past gate guards has lately 
| been pretty tough for all except field 
| personnel and civilians who have been 


I Tell You?” All we intended, and Mr. 
Allen, too, was a little clean fun and are 
we to blame if our aim was bad? 


OUR TROUBLE is that we're too vigi- 
lant in too many places. We've been 
trying to keep an eye or two on the po- 
litical scene as well as the war. Maybe 
we'll have to make up our minds and 
concentrate. For example, while we 
were looking elsewhere, the United 
States Senate slipped into the latest de- 
fense tax bill a provision for an execu- 
tive assistant to each senator, ninety-six 
new jobs at $4,500 a year. 
Kennedy of Reno, Nevada, who hastens 
to say that “I am not that radio and 
newsreel guy and can make something 
out of it if anybody says I am,” declares 
that he is glad to hear that “the boys 
in the Senate haven’t gone so patriotic 
that they’ve forgotten to cut themselves 
in on some of the defense dough. This 
tells us, and it is comforting to know, 
that American politics is still American 
and that the old pork barrel is still roll- 
ing round. I am now about to look into 
the frog situation for you. Maybe you 
noticed, away back on the want-ad page, 
that we sent 2.000 frogs (Lend Lease) 
to England for scientific research. 
When they opened the boxes in Eng- 
land, 1,500 frogs were dead. Maybe we 
should have sent the executive assist- 
ants and kept the frogs. Anyway, I’m 
looking into it for you.” W. D. 


Our Fighting Men 


Continued from page 20 


given the password, but the system isn’t 
foolproof. Not guaranteed to work 
again is the way one San Antonian eased 
into this field. Recently returned from 
South America, the challenged civilian 
whipped out a Venezuelan driver’s li- 
cense—an imposing eight-page booklet 
containing photograph, fingerprints and 
a choice variety of official stamps and 
seals—and stuck it under the guard’s 
nose. “Here,” said he in a voice of au- 
thority. Well,’ the guard couldn’t read 
Spanish. The document looked official. 
The guy got in. 


AMP WALLACE, Hitchcock. The 

newly posted order that neither beer 
nor beer cans may be taken from the 
P-X has broken up a nice business con- 
ducted by capitalistic soldiers who 
bought beer in quantity during the day, 
iced it in water-tight steel lockers in 
their barracks, and dispensed it, at a 
pair of cans for two bits, after the ex- 
change shut down at 7 p. M. Sherman 
was right. 


CAMP BARKELEY, Abilene.’ 


Current history is recalling 

vivid memories to Topkick 
asts ov. Donovan C. Jurgens of the 
157th Infantry’s Antitank Company, who 
spent three years, beginning in 1934, at 
Fort Mills, one of three garrisons at 
Manila. Those, he says, were the days. 
Soldiers were off duty from 11:30 A. M. 
on. There was no K.P. duty—Gooks 
(natives) did the work for seventy-five 
cents a month. American cigarettes 
were a nickel a pack. Nobody wore 
G.I.’s; they drew the cloth from the 
quartermaster and had their clothes— 
even fatigues—tailored. And they spent 
their afternoons swimming, fishing, 
reading, sleeping and drinking beer at 
their own “spiff bars.” Must be sort 
of different now. 
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ARKANSAS 


MP ROBINSON, Little 
Kk. Sex reared its head over 
e Range No. 9 the other day 
ie shape of a woman’s pair 
ted panties, with which, in- 
customary red flag, the 
Signaling misses. An officer 
fifle pit and was informed 
es were the property of 
Harris and Roscoe Nel- 
/ 138th Inf., who had bought 
bt Springs for a gag. “Get rid 
e brass hat ordered. “The 
en on the range are prac- 


ting cross-eyed.” 
CALIFORNIA 


R FIELD. When an officer 
‘into the field the other day 
tting a salute from the sentry 
‘around and asked the man 
. “Sir,” explained he, “the 
eral Order instructs me to 
Officers and all colors. and 
mot cased. You, sir, had the 
"your car rolled up, so I sup- 


were cased.” 






























LY no one will admit it, but 
S in California about Japa- 
ids very likely resulted from 
of our own Air Combat Force 
December 6th the War De- 
branch ran up a two- 
° giving as many details as 
“the last interceptor exer- 
year, that of the Army’s 
Force,” which were sched- 
Ice place in California from 
ith to 16th and to involve 
)ardment groups, squadrons 
pursuit groups and forma- 
ming planes. Plans called for 
ymteer civilian observers at 
jand eight filter and two in- 
enters staffed by 3,000 vol- 
en and workers. 

- broke out the day after this 
nt, nothing further was said 
rercise by Army authorities, 
fiost a certainty that shifts 
Wof the various flying forces 
dered in advance and prob- 
mder way at the time the 
blackouts startled Califor- 
Valways possible that the 
ight by some method have 
Is over the coast but it seems 
nlikely that they’d be there, 
teported, merely for recon- 
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naissance. If the Jap information serv- 
ice functioned so well in Hawaii it 
would probably function just as well in 
California, and a flight without military 
action is questionable. What do you 
think? 

GENERAL 


oo of the more confusing aspects of 

the Army’s new war footing is the 
clothing situation, typified by the ex- 
perience of the boys in the 8th Corps 
Area. First came an order to all per- 
sonnel that uniforms must be worn 
at all times. Immediately, the guys at 
Fort Sill, Fort Sam Houston and at 
other posts bundled up civilian clothes 
and shipped them home. Swank night 
spots near Army camps blossomed with 
uniforms and used dinner jackets could 
be had for a fraction of a month’s pay. 
Then Area Headquarters issued a post- 
Christmas order okaying civvies during 
off-duty hours, and post commanders 
were empowered to issue uniform regu- 
lations for members of their commands. 
By now the much-wrinkled civvies are 
on their way back to the camps. 

At Randolph Field, show place of 
the Air Corps, the familiar slate-gray 
cadet uniforms are making a final seven 
to twelve week stand before being re- 
placed by olive drab. All other air- 
fields have already made the switch. 
The new outfits include blouses—which 
were dropped from the cadet wardrobe 
three years ago—but in the meantime 
the Randolph boys are having to make 
out with shirts and pants only, even at 
formal dinner parties. 


jp column, now a year old, has 
dished out a lot of the type of infor- 
mation which is now in the hush class, 
so don’t be surprised if we make in- 
creasing use of the phrase “a certain 
private” instead of designating him by 
name and unit. At the same time, 
whether you’re in the home or in the 
service, you can act as a voluntary 
censor. What has some Army brass 
hats fretting is the tendency of both en- 
listed men and officers to talk shop 
when off duty and away from camp. All 
sorts of incidental information, banned 
from the press, is common gossip in 
towns near service installations, and 
news—whether it comprises military 
secrets or morale-destroying rumors— 
spreads fast. 


(24 us emulate the clam. 
G. W. 



































Mex... machinery . . . materials. 
It’s taking all three at their best in 
this mighty drive to make America 
the great “Arsenal of Democracy.” 


Literally on the firing line in the 
nation’s defense effort is Tempered 
Presdwood* —a Masonite* wood- 
fibre hardboard. For example, this 
versatile material is being used as 


Pa 


PRESDWOOD DOES DOUBLE 


e Besides their many direct uses in the 
defense program, Presdwood Products are 
doing double service by replacing other stra- 
tegic materials in normal industry, thereby 
releasing these vital supplies for other 
armament production. 


¢ Presdwoods are particularly suited to in- 
dustrial uses because they are so versatile, 
easily worked and durable. They are 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. “Masonite” 


identifies 
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a divider and holder in shell carrier 
cases . . . to eliminate all movement 
of shells during transportation. 
Because of its light weight and 
great strength, its rigid structural 
effect, ease of fabrication, Tempered 
Presdwood is “on the firing line” in 
the high-speed production de- 
manded of defense industry today. 
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smooth, grainless, resist moisture, take any 
type of paint or finish. No warping, chip- 
ping or breaking when properly applied. 


e In these days of unlimited emergency, 


Masonite Corporation believes National 
Defense needs must come first. This means 
that Masonite Corporation and its dealers 
may not be able to fill non-defense require- 
ments as rapidly as in the past. 


all products marketed by Masonite Corp. 
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WE CAN 
TAKE THE 


FACTS 





E LIKED tthe spirit in which President 

\/ \/ Roosevelt appointed the Owen J. Roberts 

committee to investigate the Pearl Harbor 

punch in the nose, and his instructions to get the 
facts and tell them, no matter who might be hurt. 

Winston Churchill from the beginning of his 
ministry in Great Britain has insisted on telling the 
British people the worst as well as the best, as soon 
as he could prudently break the news. We may be 
mistaken, but we think this has been the big factor 
in keeping British morale so high. 

The Hitler policy of telling big lies on the theory 
that most people will believe them is beginning to 
bear its inevitable fruit. All went well so long as 
the Fuehrer had actual victories and conquests on 
which to build imposing superstructures of exag- 
geration and falsehood. The basic facts of the war 
began running against him, though, a couple of 
months after he invaded Russia last June. 


War Bonds Preferred 


HE Treasury is reported dissatisfied with the 

name “defense bonds” for the government paper 
it hopes to sell in billion lots for the partial finan- 
cing of the war. 

We don’t like that name, either, and don’t know 
anybody who does. So, as President Roosevelt re- 
cently suggested, why not call them what they are, 
namely: War Bonds and War Stamps? Why any 
camouflage? 

These bonds are designed to help us pay for the 
war, to help us war against the threatened inflation, 
to help us war against the expected postwar slump. 
What right name for them is there except War 
Bonds and War Stamps? 

Having made this suggestion, we proceed to urge 
our customers to buy as much of this paper as they 


The Gag is Off 


T’S a pleasure to applaud the Supreme Court’s 

most important Wagner Labor Relations Act de- 
cision. We mean the decision ruling out the former 
National Labor Relations Board’s notion that the 
Wagner Act forbade any employer to express a 
simple personal opinion to any employee on the 
merits or otherwise of any labor organization. 

This construction was not written into the act by 
Senator Wagner. It was knitted into it by the 
partisanship of the old National Labor Relations 
Board—and it was a dangerous denial of the right 
of free speech to employers, while it left labor 


What Was Wrong with Creel? © 


E NOTE occasional snippy, snooty advices 

from Washington that the government’s pub- 
licity and propaganda job in this war is “not going 
to be done in the George Creel manner” of the pre- 
vious war. 

Just for the record, Creel did a superb job from 
Start to finish of the opinion-guiding assignment 
given him by Woodrow Wilson. He got the results 
that were needed. If 50 press agents with 50 type- 
writers and 500 secretaries can do as well this time 


-be a nation-wide voluntary money-fé 




































Now, unable to keep the basic fac 
people, Hitler must resort either to lies 
his people know to be fantastic or to ple 
them to hold everything while the wizard 
other pet of war medicine guaranteed t 

A few more German reverses, and G 
fidence in the Nazi government will ce 
rise. When a people loses confidence in 
ment, that government can stay in pow 
force and terror, and must divert that mt 
from the fighting fronts. ; 

Just let us have the facts of our war y 
many, Japan and Italy, as fast as they can 
released, and no matter whether they are 
or otherwise. Wecan take the facts. As 
remain convinced that our government is 
the truth, it is hard to see how our enemi 
our morale any more than they have denti 
the British. 


can. We endorse wholeheartedly the 
intensive campaign to sell bonds thre 
offices, banks, stores, house-to-house ¢) 
and so on and so forth. | 
But there’s still another point. Sec: 
genthau, before the drive began, to gett 
into the hands of the people, said that 
want people to overbuy, nor will we for 
shame them into buying the bonds.” 
You might save this editorial and f 
face of anybody who gets overzealous a 
stuff these bonds down your throat. T 


Bullying and bulldozing sales method 
build up hatreds and resentments wh 
to plague us after the war. 
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organizers free to say anything abou 

In a 7-0 decision (Justices Roberts 4 
not participating), the high court has) 
that employers may say what they p 
labor unions, so long as their remarks ir 
or in combination with acts of theirs, 
stitute coercion of workers. | 

That is the obvious common sense @ 
—and this decision gives us reason tt 
Congress and the courts between them 
all the injustices out of the fundamental 
Wagner Act. | 


+ 


as Creel did last time, we’ll be surpris 
read a lot of the present-day outpu’ 
waiting around to be surprised. 
Certainly George Creel is a friend} 
and a valued occasional contributor 
don’t apologize for standing up for hi} 
stance; and he doesn’t need our $j 
simply don’t like to see an able mand} 
a group which has yet to turn out an} 
to his. 
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500,000 families — thus at 
least, over a million 
inating book-readers — 
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issing the important new 
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gain you buy the “‘book-of- 
knowing it has previ- 
osen by our judges—merely 
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here's a book you must not 
ensible to get these books 
Since you pay no more for 
buy, and save enormously 


DIARY, William L. Shirer 

THE KINGDOM, Dr. A. J. Cronin 
‘ASHINGTON, Margaret Leech 
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}EAT AND TEARS, Winston Churchill 
TIN AMERICA, John Gunther 
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ake the book-of-the-month 
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pu. If Mot, you merely sign and 
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(new revised edition, boxed) ......... ae nbecnics ...$3.00 
A TREASURY OF THE WORLD'SGREAT LETTERS Begin your subscription to the Book-of-the-Month Club with one of its 
ti, y { a7) 5 ED. cavccccadvesccccccccevseses “af 4 e . 
BE TAN sg Utd EE selections listed at the extreme left. Surely, among them is one you have 
LEAVES OF GRASS ‘ : 
(new illustrated edition) by Walt W hitman....$5.00 promised yourself to get and read. As a new member, the Club will send 
SHORT STORIES FROM THE NEW YORKER you free, any one of the recent book-dividends also listed at the left. 
(a collection of sixty-eight stories from The New 
ITER NL APAZIBIE |) yarcssetoevee-<cevsotascnevssianvanccsuesy-xo-s7 $3.00 
JOSEPH IN EGYPT eee eee aa ot oo 
(2 volumes, boxed) by Thomas Man. .ecren$5.00 BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 385 Madison Ave., New York A472 
Edi , ee SL ere ae Fags epee ca Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free copy of any 
ee ne ee one of your recent book-dividends listed at the left, and for every two 


ANNA KARENINA 


(2 volumes, illustrated edition) by Leo Tolstoy..$5.00 books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club, I am to: receive free, the 


current book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase at least 
four books-of-the-month each year from the Club, but may cancel my sub- 


{ 941 over $5,000,000 worth : 
uae 2 we > scription any time after purchasing four such books from the Club, 


of free books (figured at retail value) 
were given to the Club’s members—given, 
not sold! You pay no yearly sum to be- 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 


long. Y ou pay nothing, except for the AGELESS xiaivivssanarennsnseansiidnaiishivasaibiegghiiipns andesite ied 
books you buy—and you pay for these 5) 5, ce Rs. Sah Me Mee a SI rinnsadusnssbencconae 
no more than the regular retail price (fre- 

Begin My Sulsctiption (NV ith. nateisrsetelescancacnshesectasenciethrdlscosbmerctiin cra 


quently less) plus 10¢ to cover postage 
and other mailing charges. Your only 


Send Me As A Free MOO ii siscis.ccdicceccucctasnarsuntataliensuleesi vcusagdessceststeannaneane 


(choose one of the book-dividends listed at the left 
obligation 1 is tO buy four books-of-the- ® Books shipped to Canadian members DUTY PAID, throes Book-of-the-Month Club ‘Comdidl Shemel 
month a year from the Club. PLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL 
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DON’T BLAME 
YOUR BLADE 


If you get poor shaves too often . . . if 
your beard doesn’t always ‘‘come clean’, 
or your face feels raw and tender and irri- 
tated, don’t be too quick to blame your 
blade. Blades today are really well made. 
It might be simply a matter of getting the 
right cream for your face, so 

Change your cream. Try Listerine Shav- 
ing Cream with the same blade you were 
complaining about! No matter how tough 
your beard, no matter how sensitive your 
skin, if you're not 100% satisfied with 
Listerine Shaving Cream, just send the 
partly used tube to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Your money will be 
promptly refunded. That’s how sure we 
are that this different shaving cream will 
delight you! 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Brushless and Lather 


Pric 
knows, Other well 


NOwn brands have 
lumped Way up. This 
famous Wality brush 
still at yesterday’ 
low price!—; ‘ly 














WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
KENNETH LITTAUER Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 


THUS far, none of our correspondents 
are taking our American propaganda 
lightly. As yet we are too newly 
a belligerent. Well, we’ve just said 
farewell to a friend of ours who is 
leaving for foreign lands to spread the 
gospel of Democracy amongst peo- 
ples currently enslaved by Hitler. We 
bade him be brave and clever. But 
our colleague, W. B. Courtney, told 
him not to be discouraged by the harsh 
criticism which would inevitably be 
his. Said Mr. Courtney: “A gentle- 
man in Berlin had suffered for many 
years from a headache. His doctor 
diagnosed his trouble as a brain tumor 
and proceeded to operate. The doctor 
removed the man’s brain. Just as he 
was about to brush off his patient’s 
brain and recondition it, the air-raid 
siren sounded. The doctor stuffed the 
brain in his pocket, rushed downstairs 
to a shelter. When the doctor returned 
to the operating table the patient was 
gone. For weeks the doctor tried to 
find him, to return his brain. One day 
he met his patient coming out of Doc- 
tor Goebbel’s office. ‘Oh,’ said the 
patient, ‘that’s all right. No hurry. 
I don’t need my brain now. I’ve gota 
job in the propaganda ministry.’ ” 





AND Mr. Joseph McQuenen of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, went home in a taxicab. 
It was driven by a woman—a stout, 
vigorous woman who knew her left 


turns. She told Mr. McQuenen that 
her husband was off in the Army and 
that she had taken over the cab. “And 
I don’t want to hear nothing about this 
being a dangerous job for a lady,” she 
added. “I hear they are getting up a 
society or something to see that lady 
taxicab drivers don’t get insulted or 
nothing. Nuts. Listen, mister, I ain’t 
seen the man who can fresh me up in 
a cab or out of it. All I’m asking is 
the fare—and a tip if you feel like it. 
The only guys who can’t ride in this 
cab are jerks who ought to be in uni- 
form. Now sit back and relax and I'll 
deliver you to your momma just like 
you were when you got in.” 


HOWEVER, we’re not complaining. 
Vigilance of that sort is precisely what 
we need. In fact it is what we needed 
on December seventh. We have am- 
ple evidence that the country is com- 
pletely conscious of its dangers and 
that sacrifices will cheerfully be made. 
A friend of ours has a colored cook 


DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS Articles 
CLARENCE H. ROY Syntax 
W. B. COURTNEY Germany 
FRANK GERVASI The Orient 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL Articles 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


who, if she has any faults at all, may 
be somewhat too aggressively religious. 
The other night she addressed her em- 
ployer as follows: ‘“Ma’am, I been 
cookin’ fo’ you twenty years. I always 
done my best. I am a good church 
member. I don’t curse. I don’t use 
tobacco. I don’t drink gin. I don’t 
drink whisky. I don’t bear no false 
witness against nobody. But, ma’am, 
the Bible say wine is comfortin’ and 
these Jap folks is using’ me up so, I 
was wonderin’ if you ain’t got a drap of 
port wine.” 





TURNING for the moment to mili- 
tary innovations, we are reminded by 
Mr. Mark Townsend of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, that he is embittered to 
learn that a gentleman named Captain 
Leon J. Shute has registered in the 
United States Patent Office the idea of 
metal bumpers on the inside of the 
heels of soldiers’ boots. The Shute 
idea is that thus equipped the soldier 
can be heard when snapping to atten- 
tion. Mr. Townsend says that he has 
been working for years on a similar 
idea, except that his heel plates would 
be equipped with small torpedoes or 
at least cap-pistol ammunition. Not 
only would Mr. Townsend’s invention 
have added snap to the soldier coming 
to attention but his loaded bumpers 
could have been used to transmit sig- 
nals. “I got my idea from a lifelong 
study of rabbits,’ writes Mr. Town- 
send. “We rabbit lovers have long 
since learned that rabbits, the most 
heel-clicking animals in the world with 
the single exception of the okapis of 
Central Africa, communicate with each 
other over great distances by whack- 
ing their heels together in a sort of 
Morse code.” 


NOW that it isn’t necessary for us 
to be respectful to the Japs we may 
tell you that to newspapermen sta- 
tioned in Tokyo, the Son of Heaven 
and his empress were always (pri- 
vately, of course) Charlie and Emma. 
Naturally it was inevitable that a Jap 
should occasionally learn that the 
journalists were somewhat offhand in 
their references to Their Majesties. 
One of the globe-trotting journalists 
with whom these offices is crowded to 
suffocation these days tells us that a 
friendly Jap politician once spoke to 
him about it. “Last evening,” said the 
(Continued on page 52) 
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It’s a screwy schedule. Jim downs a man-sized dinner while Mom’s 
doing the breakfast dishes, sleeps the day away, and gets breakfast 
at the family supper table! He’s on the midnight shift at the munitions plant. 


The night is bright with light when Jim goes to work. Machines 
that have been humming 24 hours a day scarcely pause as fresh men 


take over the all-out job of giving arms to Democracy. 


Conzinvous production makes tremendous de- 
: mands on men, machines, and on the electric service 
| that powers, practically every operation. 
| But the power is always there—day and night 
—Sundays and holidays—365 days a year. The 
electric industry was ready when the crisis came 
—ready to turn the eager wheels of almost every 
arms factory—ready to meet new needs with new 
construction. 1941 saw more than 21% million more 
horsepower installed—enough to light one-fourth 
of all the homes in the U.S. A.! 
America’s electric companies have been able 
to accomplish this by good business management 


. - y c 4 bd . > > ’ 
—by producing about 7% of the nation’s electric 





cals breakfast al the SUPPLR table now / 










power and making it available almost anywhere, 


over carefully interconnected systems. 

We’re glad we can make this report—and glad 
to pledge our unending effort to supply millions 
of Jims with all the electric power they need to 
make America POWERFUL! 


THIS PAGE IS SPONSORED BY 


54 ELECTRIC COMPANIES* 


—ALL PRODUCING POWER FOR AMERICA UNDER 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. * names on request 
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INVEST IN AMERICA! BUY DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 
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“Dousing” with water or anything else when you groom 
your hair robs it of its natural good looks. Instead .. . try 
the ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic method (described below). Your 
hair will be neat all day .. . yet keep its natural lustre ! 


SOpETIMES you can tell you have Dry 
Scalp because your hair looks dull and 
lifeless. But often you don’t suspect, until 
falling dandruff and hard-to-manage hair 
clearly show neglect. 

Don’t wait. Start now to keep your hair 
handsome, healthy-looking. Protect yourself 
against Dry Scalp this quick yet 
effective way: 

(1) EACH MORNING, shake a few drops of 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic on your comb and 
run it through your hair. ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic has special properties that are ideal 
for fighting Dry Scalp. 

(2) EACH WEEK, before a shampoo, massage 
vigorously with plenty of ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic. For the sake of your hair and your 
appearance, buy a bottle today. 
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‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic is different, 
containing no dry- 
ing ingredients. 





By actually supplementing the natural scalp 
oils, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic aids in keeping 
the scalp supple . . . the hair lustrous, 
well-groomed and natural-looking. Try it! 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WOE) 
By Frelmg Foster 


The most ferocious female war- 
riors in history were the 5,000 Ama- 
zons who formed a part of the army 
of Behanzin, the Negro king of Da- 
homey, West Africa, in the 1880’s. 
Eventually, they grew to be so 
tough and quarrelsome that the 
king had to make them wear bells 
so that civilians would be warned 
of their approach—By Nancy H. 
Millard, New York, New York. 


New York City has more than 
thirty firms which sell postage 
stamps at “wholesale.” They secure 
the stamps from mail-order houses 
and other companies that receive 
large amounts in letters, buying 
them at the rate of $100 worth for 


- $94 and selling them for $98. 


The American Derby run at the 
old Washington Park track in Chi- 
cago in 1893 is unique in racing 
history. In order to upset, confuse 
and tire the other fourteen horses 
and their riders, Snapper Garrison, 
jockey of the eventual winner, 
Boundless, jumped off his mount 
so many times on one pretext or 
another that he caused twenty-five 
false starts and delayed the race for 
one hour and forty minutes. 


Some kinds of ichneumon flies 
have an ovipositor that is several 
times longer than their bodies and 
as thin and flexible as a hair. Yet 
with it they are able to bore holes 
in the hardest kind of wood.—By 
Josephine Coan, Geneva, Illinois. 


““Seaworthiness” covers not only 
a ship’s condition but many other 
factors, including the quality of 
officers and crew. Seamen have 
won judgments for injuries received 
on “unseaworthy” ships, in one case 
because the mate was brutal and in 
another because the Chinese crew 
could not understand orders with- 
out an interpreter.—By M. P. War- 
ner, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


For every 100 Americans who 
have blue eyes, 70 have gray eyes, 
49 have hazel eyes, 46 have brown 
eyes and 5 have eyes that cannot be 
classified for color—By Ruth Ait- 
ken, New York, New York. 





Sandfly fever and allied « sass, 
common in tropical and s Toph 
cal countries, are caught) ly 
night because the very sm gne 
and flies that carry the m 
virus rarely if ever bite thei 
victims before sunset.—B} 
Macdougall, San Francisco} 


















































Many people in the Arcti 
sense the approach of a sey} 
zard through an apprecii| 
crease in their heart actior'T 
reduced contractions not «y be 
gin from two to three day a at 
vance of the storm, but als \yerl 
hours before any warning regis 
tered on _ meteorological asti 
ments.—By Edward D. Hi , Ne 
Haven, Connecticut. t 


To demonstrate the pow i 
gestion, an instructor of é| 
forty-eight high-school 
cently passed around a le} 
asking them to examine it: 2ll 
Forty minutes later, he 11 
each student to draw a pill 
the coin, indicating the er | 
tion of the hole in it. mt 
there was no hole, all bu al 


the forty-eight drawings: 
at least one. 


Astronomers have rece ‘ 
covered a number of “bla! st 
or stars which are not hot: ug 
give off visible light but » 
sufficiently warm to have » i! 
waves register on an | 1 
photographic plate.—b @F 
Cole, Clarinda, Iowa. , 

Several centuries ago w 
tuaries included secular s 
cities as well as area am 
churches, temples, monas '® 
royal palaces, Arabia had ae 
immunity from arrest so 
that even stolen cattle d en 
them could not be rece 
their owners.—By Charle ie: 
ton, Wheeling, West Virg iL 


Five dollars will be paid for ear ™, 
or unusual fact accepted for ‘ 
‘ad 










Contributions must be accompa) 
factory proof. Address Keep | 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Aven 7°" 
City. This column is copyrightec 
The National Weekly. None of | © 
be reproduced without express | ™ 
the publisher 
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MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 
 SIOWLY BRUSHING CAVITIES IN THE 
GED, SOFTER PARTS OF THEIR TEETH 


usually due to shrinking gums— 


a condition which becomes more 
Every 


ic research has are 
is a? Se with serious as time goes On. © 
DY regular pes ‘ é ives. | dentifrice tested containing an 
aos ‘i eve abrasive will gradually cut cavi- 
ni clinical studies ned | ties in this softer part of feetil. 
out of » Saea the You can avoid this serious trou- 
is tooth injury — Re ce changing to Teel Liquid 

ts 4 i nc Bad nam- Dentifrice because it contains ab- 
exp 0 ed with Sane om solutely no abrasives of any kind. 
protect it.* [his exposure Is 


*AS REPORTED IN AN AUTHORITATIVE SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL 























Enlarged photo of 
actual tooth 





MAKE 
THIS TEST 


—it reveals any 
abrasive in your 
dentifrice 











~ Tonight, put some 







/ of your regular 
| ope - 
j dentifriceina glass 
of water and stir thoroughly. Let it 


hanging to Liquid Dentifrice— 
iutifies teeth without abrasives 


_——s 


stand overnight. When you see a 












. white sediment in the bottom of the 
we 
ISCIENTIFIC FACT! Abra- Tests show that it cannot injure 
ined in dentifrices are even the softer part of your teeth. 
illions of people to 
e their teeth. 


glass, you know your dentifrice con- 
















tains an abrasive. Teel, however, 
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leaves no sediment, proving it con- 








tains no abrasives whatever which 









could injure exposed, softer parts 


How Teel Reveals Beauty of your teeth along the gum line, 


of Your Smile 


ae - wh 







e>rasives consist of tiny, 
particles so small you Teel uses a new-type, patented 
or feel them. Yet they cleansing discovery fat bursts in 14 glass of water is delightful 
q d that, as you brush aaa o Eee ae as a mouth wash. Try it and see! 
ubbles—actually 
he cone en; 30 times in the mouth. These coeht bg Safe Liquid Way Today 
#1 wherever this part is bubbles instantly go to work to Teel is easy to use and so eco- 
diy shrinking gums. help remove the daily accumu- nomical. A bottle lasts and lasts. 
| F lation of decaying food particles Get Teel today at any drug, de- 
c| Save your teeth from and dulling surface film. Thus partment or 10¢ store and follow 
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7 injury simply by your teeth look so much whiter, this safe, new-day way in tooth 

mo the revolutionary more thrillingly beautiful. cleansing. If you feel your teeth 

4 dentifrice—Teel. Also, Teel’s amazing action need an occasional abrasive LIQ UID 

Mifferent than anytooth gives your whole mouth a glori- scouring, follow special directions 

bibowder you ever used. ous beauty bath—a refreshing on eg sande a: DENTIFRI c E 

Thy- iqui - « ” ou on tis gulz , 

Sa ie A awa T “A fenio al care. Procter & Gamble. Use Instead of Tooth Pastes and Powders 
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...SO are cars equipped with 


Sealed Power Piston Rings 


They save oil, save gas, 
save engine wear and 
increase the smooth 
flow of power! 


ES—your car will benefit much from an 

installation of Sealed Power Piston Rings. 
And so will your pocketbook. These famous 
piston rings—now available in packaged sets 
engineered for your particular make and model 
of car—save gas, save oil, save engine wear. 
Now, more than ever, you should put your car 
in A-1 shape... because you’ll probably drive 
it longer than you ever drove a car before. So, 
protect your car .. . and protect your invest- — 
ment in it. Install Sealed Power Rings—the 
rings used by the manufacturers of over 80% 
of America’s cars and trucks for original equip- 
ment. Ask for them by name. Sealed Power Cor- 
poration, Muskegon, Mich., and Windsor, Ont. 
Piston Rings for all types of Automobile, 
Aviation, Diesel, Stationary, Marine Engines 


Kepower with 


SEALED POWER 
PISTON RINGS 


© 1942, Sealed Power Corp. 
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open America, flying in other coun- 

tries, always boiled over at the strict 
prohibition against making photographs 
in flight. Back here, they would watch 
foreigners gleefully snapping pictures 
from the air. Now and at last, by gov- 
ernment regulation, cameras are not al- 
lowed in the possession of the passenger, 
be he on scheduled airliner or flying 
with a friend. If a camera has to go 
along as part of baggage, it can but it 
will be stored in a special compartment 
inaccessible to passengers in flight. 


"[ ‘open Ameri from free and wide- 


[Xba Ns and Navy pilots just out of the 
schools not only have basic instru- 
ment (blind flying) training, but must 
keep everlastingly at it. With bombers 
and observation types there is no prob- 
lem. The pilot encloses himself under 
a hood:and has nothing but the instru- 
ment board and radio to guide him while 
the check pilot sits out in the clear ready 
to take over instantly should the plane 
get into an air traffic jam. 

But with single-seated fighters there’s 
no safety pilot to sit alongside, in front 
or behind. Yet it is absolutely necessary 
that the new fighter pilots coming along 
know instrument flying as thoroughly as 
the bombers. 

The fighter pilot obtains his train- 
ing under the hood by means of another 
ship of the same type flying close by 
with its pilot standing watch. Radio ties 
them together. In the course of the 
training should the pilot on instruments 
get too close to other aircraft, the word 
is flashed by the check pilot and the 
hood on the instrument ship is instantly 
released. : 

This method of checking blind flying 
training by remote control was given a 
most thorough and convincing demon- 
stration five and a half years ago by 
Majors Ira C. Eaker and William E. 
Kepner, now colonels commanding tac- 
tical air units in the field, both with a 
long list of accomplishments for the ad- 
vancement of military aviation to their 
credit. 

Col. Eaker, in a Boeing P-12 sin- 
gle-seater, flew under the hood from 
New York to Los Angeles while Col. 
Kepner, in another P-12, hung on his 
wing to protect the instrument ship 
from air traffic by radio. Only when 
landings for fuel were necessary did 
Col. Eaker emerge from his blackout. 

The feat made good reading and was 
considered a highly successful stunt. But 














An American Airlines passenger surrenders his cam- |) 
era to Stewardess Spinharney. It'sa governmentrule | | 













































beneath it, Ira Eaker and Bil 
had a more solid purpose whilis be 
ing put to practical advantage jay 


Wes everything goes smoilly an 
the plane turns in a brill/tp 
formance, the manufacturer tims 
over and accepts the applaus|if 
performance is not good, he hijot 
it on the chin, though the fail’ co 
be traced to any of many pa jot 
plane not built by him. Failed 
small pump or cable or som#in 
the ignition system can bring } plaiem 
out of the sky to disaster. fei | 
military or naval airplane, tt pul | 
finds an understanding friend)|jit r 
is a commercial craft, he has We h i 
of getting back to his reo 
tomer with the facts. All the(iits 
knows is that the plane crash) F 
ably wasn’t any good. a 
Unless it is clearly defined }t som 
vital part of the airplane suc i h 
tail, ailerons, trim-tabs o1 
failed, the builder is clear wi 
nical conscience. This looks)) i 
finger is being pointed at ott | Pet 
who contributed to the ship. 7/ya 
get much of a break, for whe 2p 
is declared a huge success, t)m 
facturer finds it difficult to sar} 
“TI owe it all to the perfect f/tio 
of everything I did not built) 
Once a type has become ny 
manufacturers of the many 
sembled into the model, from 
nuts to engine and propeller, f}it¥ 
advantageous to point with pp to 
important part their products ay 
the successful airplane. 


A LOT of very importan 
ments in military avila 
place during the peace years” 
der your eyes without the ™® 
motive being exposed. The! f™ 
has just noted that 10 years ¢ '? 
sighted defense planners mac HIE" 
cross-country flight of a mili J 
formation at 25,000 feet witl) 
on oxygen throughout. It v 
mation of nine single-se 
from Selfridge Field, 
Michigan, which flew d 
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come but proved they co 
formation was in com 
Harry A. Johnson, now 
son, chief of the Training 
Army Aviation 
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This throat microphone is something new—made 
by Western Electric for the nation’s air forces. 

It picks up the vibrations from the flyer’s vocal 
cords. Motor roar and machine-gun chatter don’t 


rs s 5 . . 
Two microphones fit against the sides of his poe rato drown out his radio NE ae eS And the 


s a , =< « ae = 
f Adam’s apple. He doesn’t have to hold this battle’s outcome may depend on that message get- 
new “mike”—his hands are free for action. ting through. 


How can a throat microphc ! 
help win battles? — 


TZ EJ CC) ...ts back of i)! . 
| , Bell Telephone s: 1 
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This important device was developed y 


ida 











Telephone Laboratories, pioneers in th: 





aviation radio, and was made in the same" 
as your Bell Telephone. - 

It is among the many benefits wh 
grown out of Western Electric’s long & 


as manufacturer for the Bell System. 
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7 of Elaine Brian, the 
thest girl, who found 
certain enduring 


ney can never buy 
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ther—” the doctor stopped, 
irk words hanging upon his 
laine, whom he had brought 
yorld, stood before him so 
lerect—he knew, for all the 
= of these surroundings, so 
—when— 

se,” Elaine said clearly. 


:he had to tell her. 
jour mother will not live the 
d at her, feeling within him 
etched apology of which he 
id himself whenever he had 
is. At this moment he was 
sually wretched because he 
me and he knew about her 
he was not sure she knew 
; mother would die, as 
sd, an unhappy woman. 
y hard for any doctor to say 
failed,” he said. Something 
before the stonelike daze 
e eyes of this young girl, 
ite of her twenty-one years. 
ily hard when I have to say 
our mother.” 
4 
mot answer. He saw the 
f her full red underlip. Then 
and walked out of the house 


"he cried. But she did not 
ie slipped through the pon- 
yt door and out into the ave- 
fom the windows he watched 
B Swiftly away. He did not 
/mor think of sending anyone. 
er too well, the small Elaine 
6 had run away from home 
hated a new governess, who 
again at twelve because 
dog had died. She did not 
ny more now, but it was the 
im working in her. She had to 
Olhis great grave house. 

il be better when she comes 
jought, and then he mounted 
lahogany stairs slowly. He 
eforders to his office that he 
ic leave this house today. It 
®yast he could do for Mary 
0)e her leave without pain this 
Wie she had had, in one way 

ir, a good deal of pain. It was 
Y)) keep her asleep until she 
fa], no more, 
ead of the stairs he met her 
d jaul coming out of his room. 
‘stopped. 

Vishe?” Paul asked. 


8 head and was about to go 
f 's wide upper hall. 


seeing that she knew al-. § 


CHINA GOLD 


BY PEARL S. BUCK 

















STE SCRE, 


But Paul stopped him. “Shall I come 
in to see her?” he asked. 

“Do as you like—she will not know 
you.” 

Paul Brian hesitated. The quietness 
of his voice and his eyes did not change. 
“In that case,”’ he said, “it seems useless 
to go in.” 

He went down the stairs and the doc- 
tor watched him, that tall graceful fig- 
ure and high-held head as handsome as 
the day Mary had married him, hand- 
somer indeed, now that the head was 
white. Then he went on down the hall. 
“Useless?” he thought to himself, “Yes, 
perfectly useless!” 


F COURSE I knew,” Elaine was 
thinking. “I knew before he told 
me.” 

Yes, she knew this morning when she 
went into her mother’s room. She had 
known ever since yesterday, after her 
mother had waked and asked for her and 
she, always waiting to be sent for, had 
gone in and listened to what her mother 
had told her because she was going to 
die. 

But they had not mentioned the word 
death. “I want to tell you,” her mother 
had whispered in that faintest voice 
which was no more like her own voice 
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than—than a dying discord was like 
what had been strong melody. “I want 
to tell you—I’ve left—all I have to you 
—nothing to your father—except what 
the law compels.” 

“She knew she was going to die,” 
Elaine thought, staring down the ave- 
nue. “She was telling me so.” 


HE had thrown herself on her knees 

beside her mother’s big mahogany 
bed. “Don’t talk about money now! 
Only tell me what you want me to do for 
you.” Her mother had drawn her brows 
together in a frown, trying to force the 
dying mind to work a little longer. “The 
only person in the world—unselfish 
love—” that faintest voice said at last 
out of its dim distance, “Mark Chap- 
pell—” 

Mark Chappell! She had never heard 
the name before. 

“Where is he, darling?” Her own 
young voice, so urgent with agony, com- 
pelled her mother’s hearing. For a mo- 
ment Mary Brian had turned her fading 
blue eyes upon her daughter. 

“IT don’t know,” she said, “not for 
years. But he is—you must ask for— 
Father Valerian.” 

She had leaped to her feet. “Now— 
P’ll go now!” she had cried eagerly. 





But her mother had refused that with 
a weak flash of her old refusals. 

“No use—for me,” she had said. “I 
don’t want—anybody now—only for 
yourself.” 

“For me?” Elaine had echoed blankly. 
“But, darling, what do you want him to 
do for me?” 

Her mother had struggled to gather 
her being into herself to answer the 
question. 

“My will—” she whispered. 

The words sank into silence. Her 
eyes, those eyes which for all her life 
had been so brilliant and clear a blue 
faded under Elaine’s passionately lov- 
ing gaze and her eyelids trembled and 
fell. She was gone again into that sleep 
which was very near death. 

All day Elaine had not left the house 
lest she might be called at any moment. 
Her mother, she told herself, had always 
had the strength to do what she wanted 
to do. If she wanted to speak again she 
would. At midafternoon Elaine had put 
on her old topcoat and beret and had 
gone out to the terrace for a few min- 
utes in the clear early autumn air. But 
she had scarcely closed the door behind 
her when Dr. Trent had come down and 
called her, and she went in crying out, 
“Does she want me?” 


“Fifty a week!” Elaine re 
She had been given fifty ; 
for pocket money. But } 
took her surprise. “Nof | 
it?” he said proudly. 
live on that much ve 


:) 


He had shaken his head, — 
not wake again,” he had g 
mother—” 7 

And then he told her wh 
ready knew. She knew buts 
tened until it was said and th 
yielded to the old necessity 
of this house. 

Now she walked quickly doy 
nue. There were people ey 
sunshine—it was a beautiful 
the sort of afternoon she and f) 
had always loved. “We would | 
riding in the park, ” she the | 
head lifted, seeing nothing. | 
er’s slender youthful body ha 
horse as well at fifty as at tw 

“Fifty is so young,” she th 
tears scorching her eyelids 
wickedly young to die at fift) 

She felt herself being crys 
a hard, clear despair, and int 
she went steadily on, seeing n) 
nobody about her. Block a) 
her feet went on, stopping for 
red traffic lights, going on em 
was not thinking any more, | 
anything to herself, just goi) 
on, isolated in her pure desp 

“Miss Brian? Miss Elaine ja 


ER name, cried out at hes te 

up at last somewhere in 
She stopped involuntarily ¢| & 
woman at a small dress shop \¢ c 
had once bought something t:/ cally, 
her fancy in the window. 1)5 
remembered her and now “it 
pass had run to the door. ‘ i 

“Miss Brian? I thought if @sjm)\) 
Oh, Miss Brian, we*have SCF hi 
new things—” 

She shook her head vio ty & 
plunged ahead in anger at tk ft 
terruption. At this momen ihe 
herself knocked aside by a nk 
pact, spun around and then ci} 
falling. She looked up into tl al 
face of a young man. 

“Why don’t you look whi 
going, Miss Elaine Brian?” 2 
man asked. 

The woman at the dod 
Elaine wrenched herself out ‘ii 
and hurried on. But she hac jt 
half-dozen steps, when she it] 
bow taken into a firm, light 
was at her side. 

“You aren’t going to get | a) 
me like that,” he said. 
knocked you down. At least: ; 
you I am sorry.” “a 

She pulled her arm awa 
her name. Anyone who kne 
must know who she was, tt 
of the richest woman in the v 
was what the newspapers 2) 
“Elaine Brian, the daughte 
Brian, the richest woman in f 
Whatever she did, that was |) 

“I don’t know you,” she si} 
her arm away from his. i 

He kept close to her side 
did not touch her elbow agé 
he put both hands deep into” 
of his shabby brown tweed | 

“Why should you know m 
cheerfully. “I don’t know y 
I don’t know anybody in 
I’ve only been here a few ¢ 

“Then how do you know 
she demanded. p 

“T heard that woman st} 
you,” he said, “and the nex 
had nearly knocked you 4 °) 

“Are you sure you haven 
somewhere?” she asked. 

(Continued on page" 
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18. Courtney 


a battle going on in Hawaii 
ican never win—one that 
falidate the bravery of our 
tmen, the skill of our best 
it is the battle against hun- 
(its allies, the insect pests 


} 

@ of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
Wrcely died away before Governor Joseph 
exter reported by telephone to Samuel T. 
1 torial Delegate in Washington, that his 
now is to make safe the food supply of 


sinent buy nearly $4,000,000 worth of food 
fed States for the Island’s reserve stocks. 
ion, not Jap guns or planes, is the real long- 
ir over Hawaii. 

ave a tourist-poster notion of Hawaii as 
idise where all you have to do is toss a 
eds out of the window and then forever 
pluck abundance without moving from 
#rocker—you’re wrong. For our first-line 
ijost is strictly a man-made Eden. It is not 
‘ind self-sufficient. “Seventy per cent of its 
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jing immediately sought to have the fed-. 


~Gestroye' is the large land snail Achatina fulica, 
le pest brought into Hawaii by Japanese residents 






























idow Over Hawaii 


total staple food’ necessities, ninety per cent of its 
fruit, must be fetched in from other lands; chiefly 
from the continental United States. Hawaii is really 
an industry—of pineapple and sugar. 

A besieged community of more than a quarter of 
a million people, such as Honolulu, plus adjoining 
garrisons, cannot live long on pineapples and sugar. 
Also, there are limits to the quantity and time of 
storage of perishable food, even “hard” rations. The 
fortress of Oahu is a long way from aid. More than 
2,400 miles of the emptiest and loneliest of seas be- 
tween the mainland and the Islands fight, actually, 
on the side of Japan. 

The damage to Pearl Harbor, its main Pacific 
base, and the loss of American warships, seriously 
impair our Navy’s ability to send early and adequate 
convoys from West Coast ports. It’s the toughest line 
of communications in the world for a fleet that al- 
ready has too much else to do and is needed in half a 
dozen other places at once. So the fears of 1917 have 
risen again over Hawaii. Then the necessary diver- 
sion of all our merchant (Continued on page 59) 


’ The Chinese Grasshopper, right, caused much 
agricultural damage until successfully con- 
trolled by an egg parasite introduced in 1930 
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Enemy of Hawaii's sugar cane is the widespread Mole Cricket that attacks 
reois and destroys buds. 


lis borings also disrupt irrigation watercourses 





Worst destroyer of sugar.cane is the Cane Borer. Its larvae kill stalks 
by boring. A parasite fly introduced in 1910 is checking its spread 
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Helen lifted Lumpy. “And don't come back without a contract!” . . 
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Today I Am a Man 


By Michael Jackson 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HOLMGREN 





. “It's in the satchel,” Dickie said 


The growing pains of | 
whose stock-in-trade w:, 


HE yellow roadster sped y | 
palm-fringed avenue, + 


into the parking lot whe 
Welles, whistling shrilly for tik 
ant, sprang out. 

Dickie Welles! Not Ame 
friend, maybe, but Ameri \ L 
a laughing, singing, smart-te i 
who always learned his less y 
the final fade-out. a 

You’d always see him as t |p 
ended, a new man. A newb |» 
for no one ever thought of Dic Wan.’ 
as a man. And all this had t hone 
on for ten years—an eternity |r 
venile. \" 

As he hurried across the 
soaked boulevard to the Ma ic 
dios, Dickie was filled with e (9 
nervousness—elation because hig 
his first studio call in a year, Hy 
ousness for the very same re 

“Take it easy!” he tole ii y 
“Take it easy!” i 

A sedate brunette who kney 4 
because he had an appointme || i 
felt, told him, “Mr. Rankin w he 
in a moment, Mr. Welles.” | 

Mister! Funny to be calle } 
Well, it was about time, he ce 8 


we Rankin finally stuci 
groomed head through t! d 
say, ‘Come on in, stranger,” ] 
so sunk in thought that he i} t 
mentarily to be boyish. Hen 
lowed Rankin into his office. \|_ 
Dickie soon gathered himse 
cookin’, chum?” he asked. Hijig 
hat across the room to t 7 
“Whadda ya hear from the 19? 
started for the portable radi a 
gan to snap his fingers alm! | i 
the music came through. “Hn 
a hot note and watch me bow}, 
Dickie. 
“Haven’t seen you arour/latelje! 
Rankin began, because Holly) 
versations are as ritualistic «(ht 
the Chinese. No one ever plies 
into the business. ‘“How was 
“Colossal! Sensational! | 
Dickie chuckled. “As a ma i? 
it wasn’t so bad at all.” 
They were finished with t \ 


five minutes. Rankin pickec) 
low-covered manuscript anc) 
to Dickie. ; 

“T think we got a sneaker f a 
kin said. “And I think may 
handle it.” © 

Dickie glanced at the titl 
Aweigh. e 

“Take it home and give it > 
Rankin went on. “We want ti 
ing on the tenth, and I'd like i 
in the can in five weeks.” | 

“Jack Dalton, we are her! 
said, saluting. | 

Anchors Aweigh. He could | 
in his sleep. Fresh kid con 
napolis, has no respect for | 
tions, gets in Dutch with tl 
who is the gal’s father.... 
like Anchors Aweigh, what | 
the story be? ne 

“It’s a cinch!” Dickie sait) 

“Well, I think you can de 
said, but from his tone, Di 
suddenly that there was Ss 
some doubt that had com 
with the past few minute: 

Dickie paused, frowning 
I can do it,” he blurted. | 
mean—think?” 

Rankin packed his pip 
bit uneasy. “J’m all for 
Don’t get me wrong, but} 

For a moment Dickie co! 

(Continued on pag 
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CALIFORNIA 


3IDIO OF SAN FRAN- 
SCO. Less than three months 
0 an Army public relations 
icer bombed San Francisco 
4 offices with a complaint. “I 
He aren't many troops at the 
| 3 he wailed, “but why can’t we 
@ publicity now and then?” 
I December 7th he’s had just 
to offer to newspapers and to 
)shhhhhh!” And the press has 
Hhushed. But there’s no lack 
al 9 talk about, even though we 
|the folks back home where 
{nt. The Presidio, for instance, 
! rters for the Western Defense 
# and the Fourth Army, both 
id by Lt. Gen. John L. De- 
| se job it is to see that the 
jes mo monkey business be- 
y ska and the Mexican border. 
re an order. The general had 
) getting the Army going full 
Scivilians didn’t warm up so 
hey just weren’t “cooking 


DeWitt did something about 
fnad a little talk with the city 
id no one had ever used such 
@hetoric on that august body. 
finally stopped taking notes; 
| there wouldn't be much to 
pt a lot of dots and dashes 
words and expressions not 
Wublications of good taste. A 
yster sergeant who was on the 
> miles from the meeting 
fit half the mules suddenly 
Hir ears and started shudder- 
[ ae the sergeant, ‘figured 
qa must have been telling 
Hoff.” The city leaders gulped 
bet, and since then the Army 
nd to ask for co-operation; the 
“ps a hint and before it hits 
1 what he wants is on the way 
fancisco figures everything 
order with DeWitt at the top. 
7 rates with the town’s old- 
lary idol, the late General 
| 'Chappo) Funston, who came 
4 same Presidio one morning 

eee save the entire city 
p Up in smoke after the big 


si 


f 


PWNFIELD SCOTT, San Fran- 
ihe men here have resolved 
)@emy ship shall pass through 
fi Gate. From hills, shores, 
Biid dugouts the Harbor De- 
o}>s keep eyes and weapons 
iGthe harbor entrance. Much 
intinued on page 28) 


Ps, 
a 
if 
} 


’ 


lI 


OTHE NAVY. At the Net De- 
mNaval Operating Base, Nor- 
a. ilors put into condition the 
| joys used to moor AT’s, or 
an nets, used to protect har- 

ips at anchor. Net is strong 
mih. Pictures of it are taboo 


| 
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The Battle 


By C. Lyn Fox 


(SPECIAL TO THE JOURNAL) 


Hunter Liggett Military Reservation, 
June 26—Hand-to-hand fighting became 
real in the sham “Battle of California” 
here today, when advance elements of the 
Blue and Red armies clashed at Jolon 
Junction. Throwing down their rifles, the 
embattled doughboys flew at one another 
with bare fists in a good, old-fashioned 
free-for-all. Several black eyes and bloody 
noses were chalked up before umpires 
rushed into the fray and restored order. 

“The incident, while regrettable, just 
goes to show the high morale and fine 
spirit of the troops, and demonstrates how 
seriously the men of this command are 
taking their training,’’ an Army spokes- 
man declared. 


from the paper and snorted in dis- 

gust. “How can they expect us to 
believe anything we read in these 
sheets, when they print guff like that?” 
he demanded indignantly. 

He was in fine fettle for grousing. 
Having been rushed out ahead of his 
own lines during the night with one 
Private Smith and an automatic rifle 
to cover the company as it moved into 
position for an attack, he had sweltered 


Pitrcm the BUCKLEY looked up 


of Jolon | 


all morning in a shallow, camouflaged 
fox hole waiting for something to hap- 
pen. About him, the San Antonio River 
Valley stretched out like a warped cook- 
stove top, sizzling hot beneath the blis- 
tering California sun and as empty to 
the eye as his own pockets two nights 
after payday. 

Somewhere to the rear, the company 
should be inching forward through the 
dead, dusty grass that stood just high 
enough to hide a man, if he hugged the 
baked earth and took advantage of 
every slight depression available. Some 
two hundred yards to the front lay the 
San Antonio River, hidden by a fringe of 
scrub oak and brush, startlingly green 
in the golden landscape, and broken 
only by a silver band, where cool water 
sparkled across a ford. Still farther on, 
the steep, wooded slopes of the Milpitas 
Hills rose sharply. But here in the 
cramped fox hole lay only heat and 
boredom. 

Private Smith ran a dry tongue over 
parched lips and gazed longingly at the 
inviting waters of the ford. ‘What guff?” 
he inquired idly, wishing he could strip 






































off his steaming o.d.’s and stretch out 
in the cool stream for just five minutes. 
He had not had so much as his shirt 
off for three days and nights and he was 
beginning to smell himself. 

“This here article here,’ said Private 


Buckley in fine contempt. “This’n 
called the Battle of Jolon.” z 
“Well,” countered Private Smith 


placidly, “didn’t you sock a few of them 
lousy Blues in the puss?” 

“That ain’t the point,” protested Pri- 
vate Buckley. “It’s this guff about the 
high morale and how serious we’re takin’ 
this business that burns me up.” 

“What's the matter with that?” 

“It’s the bunk, that’s what,” declared 
Private Buckley folding the paper and 


slipping it into the pocket of his pack. . 


The sheet was two days old, but papers 
were hard to get out here and, there- 
fore, treasured. “Just rotten propa- 
ganda to make the folks back home 
think we like this raggin’ around in the 


‘dust and dirt, goin’ hungry and gettin’ 


no sleep. Look,” he added, warming to 
his argument, “I’ll lay you two to one 
there ain’t a guy in a one of these out- 


The three rolled in the dead, © 
dusty grass. The Blue doughboy | 
fought like an untamed cat, but 
he was no match for the two Reds 








ILLUSTRATED BY EARL BLOSSOM |) 


fits who wouldn’t hightail it 1 
in a minute, if he got the ch ‘ 

Private Smith nodded mov 

“And as for The Battle of :3 
tinued his mate, “I know all< 
too. I was there. Both plac: | 
whole show from start to fi 
he paused to squint sudd 
bushes to the front, “what's! # 
the river there?” | 

“Three Blues,” said Pri’) 
with considerable satisfact 
til they hit the ford and we 
pants off ’em.” He patted t™ 
the Browning automatic, tre) 
river crossing. “What'd you) 
places? I didn’t know there 
ond scrap.” 

“Neither did them newspf © 
said Private Buckley impor | 
they woulda had a real st » 
give them babies a burst.” i 
his head toward the ford, § 
Blue infantrymen were St’ 


. | 
tiously across. i 


Private Smith pressed is 
against the Brownings © 
(Continued on page’ 
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| to be a sailor. Instead, he 
| air fighter—the deadliest the 
ever seen. At 27, R.A.F. Wing 
er Malan has knocked down his 
rman. Here's what he thinks 
he grim score rolls on and up 


ack Dempsey was champion I knew 
I, and when Gene Tunney was the boss 
ighters I knew him well, too. It is the 
jorters to know world champions. The 
ay be nice people but nice people 
up to nice stories, and reporters buy 
es and pay their rent by writing nice 
er was a world champion who became 
m by accident. Behind every cham- 
good story. Take Malan, for instance: 
d speak about Malan as kids and 
Montana, once spoke about Demp- 
and adults in New York once spoke 
amander Adolph G. Malan, D.S.C. and 
md Bar, and the Belgian Croix de 
greatest fighting pilot this war or per- 
has produced. 
m of the day this is written he has thirty- 
victories over German airplanes and 
med. A pilot says he has an uncon- 
when he sends a German plane down 
ally see it crash. Malan is the idol 


cing around airdromes as I do in the 
job, I meet a lot of young pilots. It is 
ind the R.A.F. circuit that I am a sucker 
that any pilot on leave can find bed, 
he drinks he can handle on my expense 
me he wants. Even the editor of Col- 
is and winks at my expense accounts 
But recently my pilot pals have given 
e. They drop in and have a drink and then 
< pal, you know the Sailor. How about in- 
us to him?” Even pilots with blue-and- 
iting ribbon, that tells the world that they 
, ask me that. That’s how they feel 
whom they call “Sailor.” He’s the best 
mpsey used to be with us kids in New 


“A Good Pilot's a Scared Pilot 


n is on leave I see a lot of him. When 
go up to his squadron and watch him 
t as once I used to spend afternoons in 
yatching Dempsey and Tunney and 
sri in action. | 

I was with the Sailor at his airport, 
doing a bit of instruction. Malan has 
the kids the new tricks. “I’ll be glad to 
ction,” the Sailor said, dropping his flying 
“Had two weeks of giving instruc- 
ind it’s damn’ boring after all these months 
B Still,” he added gloomily, “I may be 
don’ know which is worse—being perpetu- 
| or being perpetually scared.” 

ted!” I said incredulously. “After all 
te, Sailor, don’t teil me you still get 


who doesn’t get scared doesn’t live long,” 
id. “We all get scared except maybe the 
@ in combat. Then you're too excited 
or maybe you just haven’t enough sense 
L Pll be back in combat in a few days, 
| time I see a Jerry I’ll be scared and I hope 
ared. It'll make me fight so much better. I 
the first time—” 

le the whole story, Sailor,” I suggested. “It 
Pp give America a better understanding of 
ter pilot’s life is. Anyhow, give out, Sailor. 
that first time, the day you first went 
Il me how you happened to become a 
you finally wound up flying a Spitter.” 
said doubtfully, “it isn’t much of a 
pilot could give you the same. But 


May 21, 1940, and France was beginning to 

atthe seams. We didn’t think about that 
ugh. We only thought about those Hur- 
‘ A over there; who had been over 
ig Such beautiful fighting. I was Flight 
t Malan then, leading a flight of six (two 


. 


Sailor in a Spitfire 


By Quentin Reynolds 
CABLED FROM LONDON 


BRITISH COMBINE 

sections), but so far I’d been leading them nowhere 
except on nice, pleasant, dull patrols over Dover and 
Deal and Folkestone and Hastings and places like 
that. That was about as much fun as it must be fora 
taxicab driver to cruise around aimlessly, looking for 
a fare and never finding one. 

About noon on May 21, 1940, my flight received 
orders to get up there and patrol over Dover. I looked 
atthe sky. It was flecked with clouds. I had no hope 
of ever finding any Jerry kite in those clouds. It was 
just another patrol, I figured. It made me mad be- 
cause I knew I had a great flight. We were well 
trained, we six men constituting my flight. Ill prove 
it. I told the boys we’d go up to 17,000 feet in forma- 
tion. To us, “in formation” meant that we were only 
a half span of aircraft—about fifteen feet—apart. 

Since Munich we knew that war was inevitable 
and that our long training was not merely an aca- 
demic exercise. We were ready for war. We had 
learned our job of flying fighter airplanes. Each of us 
was envious of our mates in France, with their Hurri- 
canes, fighting Messerschmitts and Heinkels every 
day. Us? We had been guarding London, but Jerry 
hadn’t even thrown a stone at London. This, remem- 
ber, was May, 1940. 

We went up to, 17,000 feet and we were in forma- 
tion all the time. Any three Saturday-afternoon 
pilots could do that with good airplanes. That sounds 
easy, but we were in heavy cloud for all but 2,000 feet 
of that trip. We three stuck in formation, and I felt 
proud of my two pals on either side of me. Now and 
then I caught a dim view of the machine to my port 
(we use port and starboard designations in the fighter 
command) and when I looked to my starboard I could 
see the tip of a wing. It was rather exciting. Mind 








Wing Commander A. G. Malan, outstanding ace 
of the R.A.F. Terrier is his mascot, the Javanese 


statuette is a gift from an admirer in Batavia _ 


you, I never expected to find anything but more cloud 
above. It was just another bit of nice flying we three 
were doing. Occasionally I'd yell to the boys through 
what we call “intercomm’’—the plane-to-plane radio 
intercommunication. 

The war had been on for nearly nine months and 
I’d never seen a German airplane. The eight lovely 
machine guns in my machine had never been fired 
at anything but targets. I felt as though they would 
never be fired. It was a phony war for us. We all 
felt as though we were well-trained jockeys con- 
demned to exercise horses but never to ride in a race. 
Cobber Kane and his pals were writing glorious pages 
of aircraft history only a couple of hundred miles 
away, over France, but we were the home guard. We 
were just going through the motions. Oh, we did 
some nice flying that afternoon. I’m proud now when 
my wing (that’s thirty-six airplanes)’ does a bit of 
nice flying. I was just as proud that afternoon be- 
cause my section, composed of two pals and myself, 
was doing well. To my left was that little Johnny 
Freeborn, who had laughing eyes. He could fly an 
airplane. 

Most American and English reporters I know 
in London and most of our mechanics and ground 
crews always have slang names for airplanes. They 
call them “kites’’ and “busses,” or they call them 
“crates.” I’m just a pilot. To me an airplane is 
an airplane or a “machine.” (Continued on page 53) 
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At her Bucks County, Pa., home, 
in the Pennsylvania Dutch hills, 
Pearl Buck inspects Artist Mar- 
tha Sawyers’ illustrations for 
the first part of her new novel 


Her great novels of China, 
where she spent much of 
her life, gave Pearl Buck 
the first Nobel Prize for Lit- 
erature awarded an Amer- 
ican woman. Her newest 
story, China Gold, begins 
in this issue of Collier's 
20 


By Kyle Crichton 


HE first picture is this: 
[we drew up at the store in the little 
town closest to Pearl Buck’s home 
in Pennsylvania and asked a man on 
the porch if he could tell us where she 
lived. 

He pushed up the lugs of his cap and 
then ran the cap back on his forehead 
slowly. Then he looked at us steadily 
and took two quick chews which made 
the bones in his jaws stick out abruptly 
like semaphores and said: 

“Don’t rightly know for sure, but I 
think it’s down that there road past the 
filling station.” 

“No,” we said, “that can’t be it. We 
have a letter here from Miss Buck. She 
says turn left at the store but we don’t 
know which of these two left roads to 
take.” 

The man came down off the porch 
and in the dusk it almost seemed that 





PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COLLIER’S BY W. EUGENE SMITH 
he was smiling. We held the instruc- 
tions out for him to see, in Miss Buck’s 
handwriting. 

“Well, I guess she ought to know 
where she lives, oughtn’t she?” he 
asked jocularly, after looking at the 
letter. “As a matter of fact, it’s that 
right one of these two left ones there. 
Just about a mile down.” 

The second picture is this: 

Miss Buck is living in China, where 
her father has been a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary for fifty years. The Nationalist 
armies are approaching from the south 
in a revolutionary wave that is sweep- 
ing China. Preceding them come ru- 
mors of an antiforeign agitation that 
has caused the death of dozens of white 
men and women. When the army 
reaches Nanking, the rumors are only 
too horribly verified. Friends are mur- 
dered and the little party is helpless. 


With Miss Buck and her fy 
her old father and her twoe 


her sister and her husbane 
Their Chinese friends face d 
help the Foreign Devils. . _ 
is a Chinese peasant woma 
death to save them. She le; 
her rude hut, a one-roome 

For fifteen hours they wag 
The marauding soldiers ¢ 
foreign house; they come t 


of the hut but turn away bell 


side are playing the children 
nese woman, all innocent. E 
other Chinese friends hay 
cruited. They bring food, 
the murderers off the scent, ¢ 
the missionaries. P. 
Such experiences leave 
can never be erased, but Mi 
fers to remember the good 
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“If you use that story,” 


“please point out that althe 
Chinese soldiers attacking 
it was Chinese friends wh 
They were good friends, 

The neighbors of Bucks 
also her friends, eager te 
from the curious. Pennsyh 
lions of miles from China 
the change has not been gf 
Buck, because in a sense 
among her own people. Sh 
stricker and her Pennsyly 
neighbors recognize that f 
longing to them. 


A Preaching Far 


The Sydenstricker fami 
West Virginia before the 
Revolution and Pearl’s 
of his six brothers were p 

“The preachingest familj 
brier County,” a zeporter on 
them, “with dissenting blo 
as lye.” ; 

All his life Andrew Syden 
sisted on bringing the messa 
tianity to those sections of 
had known the least of it. 
often lived in remote place 
white man had ever before 
and where the Foreign [| 
hated desperately. There 
houses to be rented; no f 
found. They were often for 
in conditions that approae 
but they always had a hom 

“That was my mother,” 
Buck. “Just by being in a D} 
on the atmosphere of a hor 

Miss Buck learned Manda 
before she learned English. 


the summer months when? 


went to the mountains wit) 


missionaries, her playmates'é 


nese and she attended a Chir 


Her mother was her tutor in 
the other subjects of an Am) 
cation. 

Getting to college was a 
cause the Sydenstricker clar 
fied at the thought of a gi) 
When she tentatively sug 
she had planned to go to W: 
uproar was so great that st 
retracted. The Sydenstry 
fought for the Confederacy? 
was certainly not going fc 
school. She was glad to sé 
dolph-Macon in Virginia, 


first days were sad because# 


understand American girls 


knew nothing of her forme? 
soon stopped saying that st ¥ 


in China. f 


“They looked at me with # 


and seemed to expect me to 
ing pidgin English,” she sa 
What shocked her more *) 
of education, and she soon, 
she would have to wor 
through, which she did t 
(Continued on page 
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By John Stuart Martin 


LUSTRATED BY HARRY 


Air Gunner Fleming demon- 
Strates that a man’s luck in- 
creases in direct ratio to the 
courage of his fighting heart 


ER FLEMING sat very 
and regarded, as calmly as he 
i, the muzzle of the young 
pistol. Fleming’s back was 
feel wall whose rivet heads, 

pungs, pressed coldly through 

The steel decking beneath 

hed legs was cold, too, and 
a half inch of sea 
ty time it heaved to a wave. 
d a bit but otherwise re- 
; , Slouched in his cor- 
z himself to relax so that the 
Wman might do likewise. Also, 
f aching body and broken arm 
© for an ordeal that must be 
‘ ahead, maybe only a few 


it 
H hoped his face appeared 
4© young German, so very 
Hi been dangerously tense at 
Bst beside himself. It was a 
thadn’t pulled the trigger when 
gh face and uniform first ap- 
Pping and desperate, in the 
a country boyhood 
© to dogs and horses, Fleming 
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MORSE MEYERS 


knew how fear communicates itself, 
how necessary it is to compel inner 
calm so that you don’t excite the other 
animal. 

The young German was more self- 
possessed now, after an hour of sitting 
there, practically naked, with that deadly 
pistol in his hand. Now the hand was 
resting easy, downward across one knee. 
The pistol’s muzzle was lowered and the 
young German, though still alert, had 
begun to look thoughtful. 

The two men—they were 
years but months of war had aged them 
—had stopped trying to talk after Flem- 
ing’s first quarter hour aboard their 
strange craft. It was a sea-green Ger- 
man refuge float, swinging at anchor 
somewhere in the English Channel— 
Fleming wished he knew just where. It 
had a conning tower like a submarine’s 
mounted on an octagonal steel hull 
about twenty feet long and twelve wide 
amidships. 

Fleming had sighted its bold sanc- 
tuary markings—red crosses in white 
circles—as his bomber staggered down 


boys in 


‘ 
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The German waited until Fleming dragged himself aboard, then sprung at him 


through the fog. He had seen its steel 
radio mast shear off the bomber’s left 
wing just before she smacked the water. 
That wrench had helped the fuselage 
to burst asunder just forward of the tail 
turret so that the nose and right wing 
instantly plunged under with the en- 
gines, and with the pilot and bom- 
bardier. Fleming, struggling free, had 
kept his eye on those red crosses over 
the wave crests. Supported by his “Mae 
West” kapok jacket and propelled by 
his unbroken arm, he had floundered 
over to the refuge ladder after a long, 
smothering agony. 


LL this the young German had seen 

from hatchway, but he had 
waited i the float, clutching his 
pistol, to confront his first Englishman 
He had waited until Fleming dragged 
himself aboard, then sprung out com- 
manding surrender in a voice so hys- 
terically boyish that it instantly gave 
Fleming his behavior Neither 
could speak the other’s language but 
Fleming understood the subsequent 
ommands: to undress, to show that he 
carried no side arm or grenades, to sit 


side 


cue. 


the corner 

erman was too keyed up by the 
situation, or perhaps by the benzedrins 
which some of Goering’s boys are given 
before combat, to go on dressing in dry 
clothes from the float’s lockers, at which 
Fleming’s arrival had inter- 


there 


abrupt 







rupted him. When he saw that the Brit- 
isher knew no.German he had continued 
speaking in bad French. One of his peo- 
ple’s rescue launches would be along 
any minute, he announced; at most, in 
a few hours. Fleming, a prisoner, would 
be questioned thoroughly before being 
sent to prison camp—oh, but so thor- 
oughly—about Britain’s new high-alti- 
tude fighter. 

Those devilish new fighters! Those 
long-nosed hell-spitters! One of them 
had shot down the young German's 
Heinkel in the same brawl out of which 
Fleming’s Hudson had come crumpling 
down, only a few minutes before Flem- 
ing in this dirty fog. It might delay the 
rescue launch, this fog, but the launch 
would surely come. It always visited 
the refuge floats right after Channel air 
battles from which any of the Luftwaffe 
failed to return. And the Heinkel, going 
down, had had time to signal her po- 
sition. The young German knew, be- 
cause he himself had sent the signal. 
There was no one else to send the sig- 
nal. The rest lay shot in their seats in 
the Heinkel by that murderous new high 
fighter 

Fleming’s French was no better than 
the young German’s, but now that the 
boy had calmed down he guessed the 
time had to try talking himself 
out of this hole. At least to see if this 
Jerry had any of that decency, that 

(Continued on page 49) 
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By Henry F. Pringle 


The art of puppeteering 
as revolutionized by Sue 
Hastings is a pretty lively 
affair with such things as 
dolls doing a strip-tease 
routine and other bits 
strictly not for kiddies 


N a lamentable occasion a few 
©) years back Sue Hastings and her 
marionettes were performing ata 
select New York school for rich young 


females. It was one of the few evenings 
of a theatrical nature over which the 
headmistress had felt no worry. The 
Hastings marionettes, she was confident, 
would conduct themselves with the ut- 
most decorum. 

That was because she didn’t know 
marionettes. One of the short plays 
presented that night had a scene in 
which two marionettes sat in a ham- 
mock. The love interest was to be indi- 
cated when the girl threw her arms 
around the boy. At this point, however, 
the strings of the female marionette got 
tangled. Instead of embracing her lover 
she suddenly wound her right leg around 
his neck. 

“We never thought you’d show our 
young ladies anything like that!” said 


the headmistress reproachfully when 
the show ended. 

Producers who are forced to work 
with living actors tell Mrs. Hastings how 
lucky she is. They point out that her 
troupe, which now numbers 2,000, re- 
ceives no pay at all. She is not bound 
by the regulations of Actors’ Equity. 
Best of all, the producers argue, her 
players do not give way to bursts of 
temperament—to demands for the best 
dressing room, better billing, a new 
director and the like. 

“No temperament?” murmurs Mrs. 
Hastings, and then refutes the notion 
with stories of other mishaps. 

This may start to sound a degree 
whimsy-whamsy unless it is explained 
that the puppeteers who pull the strings 
and make the marionettes perform are 
partly to blame for the temperament. 
Mrs. Hastings still remembers with 
horror a time when she was entertain- 
ing at a church benefit in a small West- 
ern city. She took two puppeteers with 
her, a man and a woman. The man 
turned up thoroughly plastered two 
hours before the performance and the 
potentialities of what he might do were 
terrific. She sobered him up, though, 
and the show went on. 

Another near disaster was due to lack 
of experience on the part of the pup- 
peteer. This was many years ago; to- 
day Mrs. Hastings has only experts on 
her staff. The production, too, was ele- 





ee 


mentary, a version of St. George and the 
Dragon. The high moment of the num- 
ber was when the princess, bound to a 
tree, was rescued from the dragon by St. 
George. This time the performance had 
reached the point where the dragon was 
advancing for his wicked meal. To Mrs. 
Hastings’ consternation, St. George 
failed to appear. 

“Bring on St. George!” she hissed 
from her place behind the marionette 
stage. 

“T can’t,’ whispered the puppeteer 
who was operating St. George. “He’s 
all snarled up.” 

Mrs. Hastings, manipulating “the 
dragon, delayed the advance of the beast 
as much as she could. But the audience 
was getting restless. 

“Sing something to divert their atten- 
tion!” she then ordered her assistant. 
The boy broke out with the Volga Boat- 
men—a degree confusing under the 
circumstances. 


Old Art in a New Form 


Through such trials and tribulations 
Mrs. Hastings has risen to her current 
eminence of leading marionette pro- 
ducer in the .world. During a brief sea- 
son, normally from October to June, she 
puts on 1,200 performances out ef a 
repertoire of scores upon scores of plays, 
musical comedies and skits. She often 
has as many as twelve companies tour- 


Sue Hastings poses 
of her preftiest pup) 
are temperamental: 
lar actresses—take ij 


ing the nation at one time 
mated blocks of wood hav! 
several times at the White H) 


Executive Mansion in Alban 
City’s Rainbow Room. . 
has taken the dolls to all pa 
ada, England, Scotland, m 
South American countries, 


West Indies and the Virgin) 
All of this is due in large | 


the fact that Mrs. Hastings 


ized the art of puppetry. J} 
which stretches back into} 


Egyptologists can prove tha 
amused herself with marion 
ing the Middle Ages religi 
were told with small, crude 
in the 18th and 19th centuri 
tus of marionettes degener®| 

appeal was largely for chil 
were, in the main, ugly Pune} 


characters. The radical chat 1 | 


by Mrs. Hastings lay in ma 
beautiful and real- iookiaal 


many shows for children, of 
a large number of productio'} 


and sophisticated. 
(Continued on pager) 
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The Story Thus Far: 


‘Oo THE verge of being indicted in New 

York City, Lewis (“Lew”) Hartley, a 
crooked promoter, looks for a “double”— 
someone who, resembling him closely, will go 
to his Miami Beach estate and live there 
while he, the real Hartley, disappears—after 
having his face altered. 

In Alan Douglas, a young mining engineer 
who is engaged to Gail Foster, Hartley finds 
just the man he wants. Acting on the advice 
of his lawyer, Wayne Hamilton, he gains con- 
trol of the firm for which Gail’s father works 
and sees to it that Mr. Foster is “framed,” 
accused of embezzling nearly twenty thousand 
dollars, and told that he must make full res- 
titution, or go to prison. 

That much accomplished, Wayne Hamilton 
calls on Douglas; he tells the young man that 
Lew Hartley, one of his clients, wishes to go 
to South America, unobserved by certain busi- 
ness rivals; he says that if Douglas will double 
for Hartley—after a facial operation (which 
can later be rectified)—the promoter will pay 
him one hundred thousand dollars (twenty 
thousand in cash). 

Aware of Mr. Foster’s predicament (he can- 
not produce the sum he is accused of stealing), 
Douglas decides to save him; he accepts the 
amazing offer, and he gives his word that he 
will take no one into his confidence. The fol- 
lowing day, he hands Gail a check for twenty 
thousand dollars; and a short time later—after 
telling Gail that he is going to South Amer- 
ica on a mysterious, secret mission—he sails 
on a boat bound for far-southern ports. He is 
accompanied by “Chuck” Williams, a ruffian 
whom Hartley has employed to watch him— 
and, at the proper moment, murder him! He 
does not go to South America—he goes to 
Havana and from there to Hartley’s place at 
Miami Beach, where the operation on his face 
is performed. ... 

Frightened, suspicious, when no word comes 
from the man she loves, Gail Foster decides to 
investigate. Trailing Douglas cleverly, she 
finally goes to Miami, There she meets an old 
friend: Vance Crawford; and there she sees 
a man whom everyone calls Lew Hartley but 
who, she feels certain, is Alan Douglas. Again 
and again she encounters him; on each occa- 
sion he is accompanied by Chuck Williams 
and a vivacious blonde—the real Hartley’s 
mistress: “Sunny” Ralston. 

Believing that an interview with Sunny 
may throw some light on the situation, she 
goes to work, as a society reporter, with a little 
Magazine owned by a young couple: Lee 
Thorpe and his attractive wife, Niki. 

Meanwhile, Douglas—who has seen Gail 
every time she has seen him—is worried, un- 
happy. He knows why she has come to Flor- 
ida; he devoutly hopes that, in time, she will 
be convinced that he actually is Hartley. But 
he is afraid that this is merely wishful thinking. 


Vv 


LAN’S thoughts were interrupted by 
Jay a light tap on the door leading to 
the adjoining room. Almost in- 
stantly the door opened and Sunny en- 
tered. 

Sunny’s entrances were always dra- 
matic, and this one was no exception. 
She wore an abbreviated pair of swim- 
ming trunks and a rather inadequate 
halter. Her beach robe was open. She 
carried a beach bag and a swimming 
cap in her hand as she walked into the 
room and said, “I thought we had a date 
to go swimming.” 

“We did,” said Alan. 
have.” 

“Then what are we waiting for?” 

The situation here continued to amaze 
him: The fact that the public regarded 
him as Lew Hartley and accepted Sunny 
as his personal property; the fact that 
she occupied a connecting room and 
that the door was never locked; the fact 
that Sunny seemed to derive a perverse 
pleasure from the setup. 

She was a gay person, and definitely 
on the pagan side. She had taken life 
the hard way, and made the most of her 
natural endowments. She was hard and 
she was soft, tough and sentimental, 
unmoral rather than immoral. 


“And we still 


E SLIPPED on a robe and went into 
his dressing room. A few seconds 
later he returned to the bedroom, clad in 
swimming trunks and sandals. Sunny 
eyed his tall, muscular figure with ap- 
proval. She said, “You stack up well. 
“Thank you, madam.” 
“And I’m not a madam.” She fitted 
a cigarette into a too long, too dra- 
matic ivory holder and puffed reflec- 
tively. “You’re doing a pretty neat job,” 


she commented. “Aren’t you beginning 
to feel like Lew?” 

He shook his head. 
never would.” 

“Not enough of the wolf in you, is 
there?” 

“I suppose not.” 

She said cryptically, “It’d be interest- 
ing if there was.” 

“Meaning what?” 

She said, “They hired you because 
you were honest—not because you 
were dumb.” 

“T still don’t get it.” 

“You wouldn't get it. You’re just not 
the type.” She got up and flung open the 
door which connected his room with 
hers. “Maybe I was thinking of that,” 
she said. 

He started to smile, and then became 


“Tm afraid I 


serious. He said, “You know better 
than that.” 

“Nope.” She shrugged. “But I’m 
learning.” 


She was silent for a moment and 
then said, somewhat sharply, ‘‘There’s 
a girl, isn’t there?” 

axes.” 

“And you figure that what she doesn’t 
know would still hurt her?” 

“Something like that.” 

“And maybe I’m not your type any- 
way.” 

He said, “Look, Sunny—I’m playing 
this as I’m supposed to play it. I’m not 
really Lew Hartley, you know.” 

“Yeah...” She turned toward‘ the 
door. “I’m finding that out. Let’s go.” 

Alan said, “You trot along. V’ll join 
you on the beach.” He closed the door 
behind her, leaned against it, and drew 
a deep breath. He thought, “And there’s 
another angle Mr. Wayne Hamilton 
didn’t figure.” 


je SUNNY stepped onto the lawn, a 
slim, wiry, gray-clad figure moved 

forward to join her. Chuck Williams’ 
eyes were not now opaque. They held a 
suggestion of warmth, even of human- 
ness. But his voice remained flat and 
toneless. 

He said, ‘““You been in his room?” 

“Sure. Why not?” 

“He ain’t Lew.” 

“You’re telling me.” 

Chuck’s face flushed. 
guy, don’t you?” 

Her voice suddenly matched his in 


“You like the 


hardness. She said, “Listen, Chuck: 
You do your job your own way. I'll 
handle my end.” 

His answer was toneless: “I got 


ideas.” 

“As for instance?” 

“Tll hand it to you straight, Sunny. 
Maybe you'll like it, and maybe you 
won't.” He spoke slowly. “I been out 
in the head over you for a long time. 
That’s no news to you. What went on 
between you and Hartley never both- 
ered me. That’s how things were, and 
I didn’t figure in it at all. But between 
you and Alan Douglas... I ain’t hav- 
ing any.” 

She said, “You have a funny way of 
making love.” 

“That’s how I feel. 
... lay off this guy.” 

She spoke swiftly: “Just be yourself, 
Chuck . . . try using your head. But 
we both know Alan’s number is up. So 
whose toes are stepped on if he enjoys 
himself a little?” 

“Mine,” said Chuck. “My toes are 
stepped on.” His fingers closed on her 
wrist. “You're right in one thing: Doug- 
las’ number is up. He’s going to get 
his, and I don’t mind being the guy who 
gives it to him. But grab this, Sunny 

. and hold on to it. If things keep 
on this way, I’m liable to get mad. 
When I get mad, I do something about 
it. So maybe if you don’t play it 
straight, Alan Douglas gets his before 
anybody expects.” 

(Continued on page 31) 


I’m telling you 
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Chuck's insolent stare took him in 
from head to foot. Alan felt uncom- 


fortable and tried to tur it off lightly. 
He said, “Do I pass muster, Chuck?” 
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MET him first in the town—my friend 

North—when he was stopping at the Hotel 

des Antilles; and I liked him. Later he 
took an almost-native house, a place of grass 
roof and wattle walls, but spacious, with a 
good veranda, on Morne Muet, remote from 
the capital, and I called occasionally to see 
him. 

He had come to the island from Chicago. I 
was given to believe he had been a worker on 
newspapers. He was tall, with big hands, big 
knuckles, a brightly flushed face. He was 
very much a man, North. 

And his name fitted him (as a name 
should). He personified the North: quick, 
vigorous, efficient. He moved fast and thought 
crisply, and he held a low opinion of what is 
often called the indolence of the islands, the 
laissez faire. He made mild jokes about it. 
He joked too, at first, about the manifold 
dread superstitions of the black people. 

Once—when we had been in the river to 
bathe, and were mounting the hill to his house 
in the quick blue twilight—I saw a white 
gleam in the path—and I dodged violently. A 
roar of laughter exploded behind me. 

“You too!” North cried, slapping my shoul- 
der in an extravagance of merriment; and I 
composed myself and said, none too clearly, 
SE en 

“But you leaped!” he said. “Magnificent 
leap! I tell you, man, you’re as far gone in 
black art as the idiot son of my cook—”’ 

I glanced aside at the faintly white object 
in the path—a bone, a stick, nothing more, of 
course. And yet—the hill blacks believe that 
any old bone or twist of paper or white rag 
planted in the center of a path may be a trick 
of the devil to snare the unwary. You have 
only to step on it and your leg will blacken 
and your eyes grow rheumy and there’s pre- 
cious little to be done to save you. 

I laughed, perhaps a little self-consciously. 
“Listen to me,” Isaid. “That could have been 
a snake. I’m careful where I tread in these 
hills—” 

“Naturally, naturally!” he said with heavy 
sarcasm, chuckling his full-bodied chuckle as 
we continued up the path toward the house 
and toward his superb rum cocktails. 


I WENT to visit him again in April. In the 
evening we sat on his veranda watching the 
moon spring out of the distant sea and climb 
swiftly above the hills. North said: “Have 
another drink.” 

I said, “Don’t disturb yourself.” 

“Claircine will fix it.” He turned his head 
and called the name. 

I had not heard of Claircine. He’d not men- 
tioned her. 

She came on slim bare feet, soundlessly; 
and she was graceful, as the mountain people 
are in youth, and supple. She paused beside 
North’s chair, and he spoke slowly to her, 
smiling, then she turned and went into the 
house again. It seemed to me that there had 
been a note of dalliance in North’s voice; but 
I put the deduction aside as petty. 

A boy brought the drinks. I did not see the 
girl Claircine again. Not, that is, until the 
next month, when I went into the hills again 
to visit North. 

It had been one of those blistering West 
Indian days of unveiled sun. I was hot, I was 
infinitely weary of my horse, and I stamped 
up on North’s veranda looking for his cus- 
tomary flamboyant welcome, the clap on the 
shoulder, the merry grin. The Negro house- 
boy was in the doorway. He said in the speech 
of the people that M’sieu North was ill. 

And that was true; he was indeed ill. In 
the bedroom I was shocked by the change in 
my friend North. His face was drawn and 
yellowish, his eyes deep-sunk. His hands, on 
the thin coverlet, were slack and restless, and 
—when I touched them—feverish. 

He complained of nausea and of aching 
pains in his legs. His head, he said irritably, 


was a trip-hammer. “You’ve a dose of ma- 


“Every day a cord is tightened a lit- 
tle more—a little more—about the 
neck of the little white doll,” he said 


laria,” I said. ‘No doubt abou 
into town and find a doctor and 
in the morning—” 

But he snapped at me. His voie 
“Nonsense!” he said. “I’ve beer 
grains of quinine a day—for sev 
—enough to break the fever if it y 
in me.” 


“Yes,” Isaid. “That should doith 


at him. 

His eyes returned my gaze; 
like the look of his eyes. He rz 
weakly on an elbow, and said, gr 
you know what I’m supposed { 
wrong with me?” 

I sat on the edge of his bed. 

“I’m supposed to believe I’m k 

“Come, man,’ I said. “Whata 
ing about?” 

“You know what I’m talking ab 
quickly, ‘“you’ve dabbled enough 
jumbo! Listen: Somewhere j 
there’s a dirty white doll wearing 
mine. And a shirt like mine. ¥ 
my hairs tied around its head an 
paring—my fingernail—stitchec 
the mouth should be. The doll 


H's hand was waving in the ai 
and I caught it in both my he 
Isaid. “Easy. Don’t work you 
I know these dolls—/a poup 
white doll. A fragment of Africz 
came to the island with the 

His fingers gripped mine. 
cord is tightened a little more—a 
about the neck of the little white 

“Who's doing this?” 

“The girl,” he said, low. ‘ 
cine.” 

“Why?” ‘ 

But I knew why. It has hap 
through the years, an old story. 
North had ceased to be amused I 
then Ja poupée blanche—the hill 
a curiously lingering belief in 
strangled little doll, the image of 
one. 

“Get some sleep,” I said. 

I’m going for the doctor.” 

North said to me, “Destroy the 

“All right,” I said, “Dll destroy th 
you get some sleep.” i 

As I went around the veranda 
stable for my horse, I saw the figur 
Claircine in the shadows... ~ 

We were back in the morning 
Doctor Dufort and I; and my fr 
was in a coma, unconscious; he di 
exactly at noon. “I am very soi 





Dufort said when he came out on th 


His eyes were puzzled, his eyebr 
together in a single line. “Do youk 


one called Claircine? At the last 


the name again and again—and 
poupée blanche—” 
“You know the superstition,” I 
“Yes. The white doll. I’ve hea 
fantastic business, stupid and pri 
“But North is dead.” ; 
“Of malaria,” the doctor said sh 
malignant hill type—” : : 
“No,” I protested. “His body) 
rated with quinine.” f 
Doctor Dufort shrugged. 
hand and there were several c: 
cupped palm. “These were by th 
he said, “in a box labeled quinine.” 
one open and spilled the powder or 
two fingers. “Taste,” he said. “Fir 
sugar, a little salt, perhaps some 
But not quinine—” - 
“This Claircine is a peasant girl 
“But she will be gone now—of ce 
the upper hills.” 4g 
“It was a form of murder,” the 
“Naturally it has nothing to dow 
doll and a tuft of hair and a finger 
“Naturally not,” I said. “Exce 





in the mind, doctor? In the mindo{ 


North—” - 


The doctor looked for a moment © 


capsules of sugar and salt gleamir 
his palm, and then threw them 01 
randa railing into the high grass. ~ 


_anythéng about the mind?” he sac 


me no further answer. ~ 





MERICA’S TRUCKS are challenged today 
with the task of doing double-duty 

and hauling at double-quick time. .. extra 

hours, bigger burdens, faster schedules. 

The trucks wow on the job in America 
must shoulder the major part of the load, 
for there will be fewer and fewer new trucks 
for replacement! If this spells trouble for 
your business, here’s the practical way to 
keep trucks on the job: 

Give your trucks prompt service when 
they need it. Give them the best service 
you can get—the kind you find at Interna- 
tional’s 250 Company-owned service bases 
and at thousands of International dealer 
service stations. Triple-Diamond Service— 





raised to new efficiency to keep America’s 
trucks rolling! 

Investigate the International Scheduled 
Preventive Maintenance Program that is 
already saving money and delivering in- 
creased mileage for thousands of Interna- 
tional owners. Inspection of all wearing 
parts, at scheduled intervals, helps prevent 
wear before it starts, greatly reduces oper- 
ating costs, and keeps trucks at work with 
minimum time out for repairs. 

Rely on trained personnel, modern equip- 
ment, complete stocks of first-quality parts. 
Let International Service keep your trucks 
in first-class working condition. Keep 
America’s trucks rolling for VICTORY! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


“We, the Servicemen of 


INTERNATIONAL 


. will give our best to keep 
America’s trucks rollin 


- re a or emer 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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of the job of protecting the city is done 
underground; citizens know less of their 
own fortifications than they do of those 
of Pearl Harbor or Corregidor. The whole 
place is blacked out every night; patrol 
planes, dive bombers and surface craft 
cruise constantly; antiaircraft guns and 
searchlights are ready at any moment 
to roar and hiss. Every man is on the 
alert and linked by a communications 
system which, within fifteen seconds or 
less, puts lights and guns -on anything 
that comes near the Gate. Latest bit of 
equipment is a song written by Pfc. Mil- 
ton Bronstein, C. A. bandsman, begin- 
ning: “Keep away from the Gate or be 
sent to your fate.” Tokyo papers please 


copy. 


p\ FORT ORD. “Even,” said one 
y \ of the camp’s older residents, “if 
(} ‘1 didn’t know the war was on, I’d 
>t» pv. know it by the way the gals act 
now. Before, if you were riding along 
in a jeep or truck and smiled at a mouse 
she’d usually give you a nickel’s worth 
of icy smile. Now they practically throw 
their arms out of joint waving. It’s the 
nuts.” Incidentally, the way jeeps and 
trucks get around during blackouts 
makes civilians gasp. “Hey,” yelled a 
San Francisco citizen from a sidewalk, 
“how do you guys figure out where 
you're going on a dark night like this?” 
From the driver’s seat came one word: 
“Meow!” 


TEXAS 


cores CHRISTI. Even larger than 
the Pensacola Naval Air Station is 
this layout (Zoom Town, Collier’s, June 
7th), sprawling across what was a deso- 
late waste of sand dune two years ago. 
About 2,000 cadets are now in training 
at Corpus Christi; more are coming, and 
ten pilots a day is the near-future goal. 
On the 14,000-acre site young men, di- 
tect from elimination bases over the 
country, are put through primary, inter- 
mediate and advance flying paces. With 
600 instructors it’s the only station in 
the nation offering three courses at one 
place. When cadets reach advance 
training they’re ready for the intricacies 
of bombing, dogfighting, machine gun- 
ning and maneuvers of heavy ships. Lo- 
cated ten miles out of the town of the 
same name, Corpus Christi is a $44,000,- 
000 (peanuts!) town in its own right, 
boasting about 1,000 planes, three huge 
auxiliary fields (thirty-one are laid out 
on nearby ranches), and the usual num- 
ber of necessary buildings containing 
13,700 tons of steel—the biggest order 
Texas ever had to fill. What’s more, the 
place isn’t finished yet. Rome papers 


please copy. 
Vv The 142d Infantry motor pool 
guys use a lot of slang—some 
26TH O1V. new, some old. A naturally good 
driver is called a Cowboy; one who 
clashes the transmission is known as a 
Gear-fighter. They call a radio re- 
connaissance car a Crackle Crate, a 
motorcycle is a Popcart and an ammu- 
nition wagon bears the appropriate title 
of Boom Wagon. 


CAMP BOWIE, Brownwood. 


LOUISIANA 


CAMP CLAIBORNE, Alexan- 
dria. Nominated for the hard- 
luck champ of the Army is Pfc. 
sath viw.Curtis F. Kirkpatrick, 2d Bn., 
109th Qm. Since just before his in- 
duction a year ago, the following things 
have hospitalized him in the following 
order: Broken arm, severe cold, light- 
ning bolt, torn ligaments in right leg 
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(this happened twice), an exploding 
furnace, a brain concussion and a nine- 
stitch cut in his lip. He knows his hos- 
pital nurse by name. It’s Hazel. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gere? CROFT, Spartanburg. Morale 
here received another shot in the 
Army with completion of Spartanburg’s 
$90,000 USO clubhouse, reputedly the 
costliest such project so far completed. 
Located on a choice lot just two blocks 
from the city’s center, the edifice is con- 
venient to everything including the 
theaters, which, by the way, haven’t yet 
reduced admission prices for men in 
uniform. How come? 


TORIES continue to dribble hither 

from the fall maneuver area: Latest 
to reach us concerns the Negro driver 
of-a Camp Croft quartermaster truck 
who was being quizzed by a Carolinan. 
“These blackouts are tough, aren’t 
they?” asked the citizen. ‘“Yassuh,” said 
the driver. “’Specially at night.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FORT BRAGG. They’ve finally 

found a way for the soldier in 

uniform to thumb a ride with- 
out getting gigged. The system, 
suggested by the Replacement Center’s 
Gen. Edwin Parker and followed 
through by the Carolina Motor Club, 
works thusly: Membership cards and 
windshield emblems are distributed to 
the club’s sixty branches in the Caro- 
linas; members of these branches can 
be approached for rides by service men 
under three conditions: (1) The soldier 
must be in uniform, (2) he must show 
his pass or furlough papers and (3) he 
must sign a waiver for the claim of any 
damages as soon as he climbs into the 
car. Sounds like a lot of paper work 
but the boys like the system (saves 
them a lot of dough), and other clubs 
will probably adopt it. 


STH DIV 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FORT DEVENS, Ayer. What 
may be the last class to be held 
here until after the war is getting 
its final cramming at the Devens 
'st DIV. West Point Preparatory School 
from which, four weeks from now, the 
remaining number of the “thirty best” 
enlisted men of the Ist and 2d Corps 
Areas, who started last September, will 


match wits with the West Point entrance 
exams. Four reserve officers (instruc- 
tors in civilian life) have been pumping 
the soldier-students with literature, 
mathematics and history (a concen- 
trated review of eight years’ scholastic 
training) and trying to give them the 
same routine they’d get at West Point. 
The class began with twenty-seven 
from the lst Corps Area and three from 
the 2d (which has no _ preparatory 
school), and all of them, who will be be- 
tween nineteen and twenty-two and will 
have spent a year in the Army by next 
July 1st, had to pass stiff mental and 
physical examinations. Few weeks ago, 
only twenty-two of the original thirty 
were left. The class still retained the 
three 2d Corps Area members and rep- 
resentatives of ten states from Maine 
to Mississippi, having passed another 
and more rigorous physical test and 
completed half of the work. A couple 
had dropped out for normal reasons but 
a fourth of the class up and quit when 
war was declared—they couldn’t wait 
to be officers, they said; they wanted to 
rejoin their outfits so they could be with 
their buddies when the shooting started. 
Most of the other students wanted to 
pile back into the ranks, too, but were 
persuaded to stick to their studies. 
Staff Sgt. Donald B. MacKenzie, who 
joined the Air Corps at Mitchel Field 
a year and a half ago when they con- 
verted his National Guard caval-y regi- 
ment into artillery, is using the school 
as a backstairs approach to becoming 
a pilot. His first job in the Air Corps 
was that of clerk in the First Air Force 
headquarters, which, at that time con- 
sisted of Sgt. MacKenzie, an officer, a 
typewriter on a packing box, a pile of 
War Department bulletins for the ser- 
geant to sit on, and just enough floor 
space for the officer to pace around in 
while he dictated. The officer, by the 
way, convinced the sergeant, between 
letters, that he should go to West Point. 


NEW YORK 


PINE CAMP, Watertown. 
Doubtful boast of this post, 

where the 4th Armored Divi- 
atuarmoren Sion rattles around in 150 
ov. square miles of camp territory 
(second in area to Fort Bragg) is that 
Watertown winters are colder than 
those of either Iceland or Alaska. Prov- 
ost Marshal Maj. Louis W. Bleser 
thought so even before he asked the 
U.S. Weather Bureau for the dope; now 


NOTHING is to be written on this side except to fill in the data 
specified. Sentences not required should be crossed out. IF ANYTHING 
ELSE IS sored THE POSTCARD WILL BE DESTROYED. 


I am well 


Letter follows at first opportunity. 
I have received no letter from you 





(for a long time 


Navy men in the thick of Pacific operations haven't time to 
wrife letters and couldn't tell much if they had time. This 
card, passed by two censors, reached the addressee in 
New York on December 30th, its point of origin undisclosed 


_to get him out of his para 


he has figures to prove 
ruary, for example. Average 
mum on the east coast of I 
with an extreme low of - 
way, Alaska, it’s 21.4° aj 
around Pine Camp it’s 1 
The major concludes that 
about our icy outposts is s 
“Summer resorts,” he snc 


NEWFO 


a ates boys at the new 
Newfoundland come 
Georgia and they doaily 
damp weather neat 
neighboring British, Can 
Empire troops who troll 
hospitably and call them 
gians don’t seem to like 
Yanks. Reveille up there : 
But wait a minute. The 
on Greenwich Mean T 
Standard), which is thre 
hours ahead of local 
hats, boys—you aren’t mi 























































GENERAL 


F YOU’RE a civilian 

and paste it near thatr 
to use on a Jap plane sor 
is what to do if an America 
near you. Release the pi 
safety belt by pulling up 
buckle across his grou 


each six inches long, mu: 


on the outside of ese hip 
on the cross strap. When j 
your man, get him awa 
If you don’t know first aid 
so he’s warm and call the ne 
or base. Don’t try to give firsty 
don’t know how. By the wa 

you start to know how? 


EW YORK CITY’S 4 

mation Service for 
Corps Area is still being s 
telephone calls which nm 
much of a pattern: Parer 
know how to get in touch 
the Pacific; college men 1 
missions, immediately; “a 
know how can they get int 
master and ordnance depat 
last query amuses officiz 
“Quartermaster and ordnai 
of the last war must be t 
boys what a soft job they | 
18,” one officer said, “bee: 
enlistees are trying to get * 
branches of the service. 
matter is, today’s quarter 
ordnance men have probably 
est jobs in the Army—a h 
nized and mobile Army 
supplies have to be moved 
Nazi General Ravenstein 
was talking about when, 
Libya, he said, ‘The war in 
paradise for a tactician, 
the quartermasters.’” A 
adds up to the fact that qu 
in a 1942 war are virtua 
troops, so guys who don’t wi 
shouldn’t mess around tryif 
job with the Service of Supp 


prom Chicago, Miss 
neatly types: “If, as Re 
recommends in your Ja 
umn, we’re going to ca 
nized troops Anzers as an 
German Panzers, it looks 4 s- 
Axis forces will soon have 

their Panzers.” 


ND now, a toast to th: 
navy. Bottoms up! 7 
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1 sparkle of **Coca-Cola.”? You'll hear my 
er 





Maybe you'll speak it yourself. Maybe you 
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Ime **Coke.”’ It’s short for ‘‘Coca-Cola.”’ 






offer you the pause that refreshes with 






- ‘ ~ 
_lee~-cold “Coca-Cola.” You see, 






I bring you fun for your 


% 








money. 






—2P. S. 
likes to shorten words. Abbreviation is a natural 


u guage. You hear “‘Coke”’. .. the friendly abbrevia- 






he tra e-mark “Coca-Cola”. ..on every hand. J tell 
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picture you have so often heard in words, — 
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He’s got a big 


al. ME WAS When we could urge this boy, 

and thousands like him, to use our type- 
writers and fit himself for a better job. But 
he’s not buying typewriters today. He’s got 
a bigger job... the biggest job a man can 
have. And well he knows how our hopes 
and prayers march with him. 

So this advertisement is not to him, but to 
millions of stay-at-homes . . . and perhaps 
it is not even an advertisement. Maybe our 
typewriters can help you with your daily 
work; whether they can or not, the point 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
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ger job now... 


is that we all have that daily work to do. Be- 
side the job given to these boys of ours, our 
jobs seem small and dull... but never in our 
country’s history have they meant so much. 

Some millions of us are helping directly, in 
mines and fields and shops. The rest of us 
can only do each day’s task as it lies before 
us...do it the best we can...and then find 
more to do. Our part is to keep things going 
at home for these boys of ours. And no hand 
is fast enough, no day long enough, to do 
all that we want to do. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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4s walked off toward the 
gray, dangerous figure. 

‘id after him. The sun 
1 her. 


ER walked into Niki 
ice. She asked, ‘““How’m 


yhy you took this job at 
omething I can’t figure.” 
i. “Maybe I am simply 
w York winters.” 

t that isn’t the whole 


isn’t it?” 

. But miracles like 
. You fit right into 
and your copy is 
less than half what 
so we're happy. But 
a gal with a mission.” 
I was that obvious.” 
iki was a direct little 
“Slap me down if this 
iness ... but I thought 
Vance Crawford.” 
head. “I almost wish 
. I don’t know a finer, 


Niki raised a restraining 
a girl talks that way about 
*t in love with him. I’m 
maybe we’d add you to 
Miami colony.” She 
h some proofs. “What 
ing, Gail?” 

out with Mac for some 
. . if the idea hits you right.” 
let ” 


Niki nodded approval. 
neat. Photogenic as the 
l with our advertisers. 
her a nice spread. Tell 
pet that we want plenty 
rm divine.” Niki sighed. 
1 what Sunny’s got.” 

thought perhaps I might 
- of shots of Lew Hart- 


Hartley never lets 
photographed. And if you 
it permission, Mac is liable 
w camera.” 

n't seem to mind pic- 
§ estate, or of the copper- 
ss Ralston.” 

‘are things he owns. But if 
art, you'll keep away from 


“You’ve 
years, 


a cigarette. 
bat ley for several 
Nobody knows him. We see 
noticed him this year?” 

E 


e look the same as he always 
bad.” The telephone rang 
waved her hand. “Get going, 
<emind Mac that he knows 
northward on Collins Avenue 
jour little photographer, Gail 
ck in her corner of the rattle- 
ind wondered what the next 
hours held in store for her. 
vas, €n route to the Hartley 
ibly for the purpose of 
the picturesque’ Sunny 
ctua ly in the hope of 
attley in his own environ- 


wr 

nt slept well the night before. 
9 many things to think 
it the appointment with 


Trup y to the man at her 
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Wotta Man! Wotta Man! 


Masquerade in Miami 


Continued from page 23 


“Mac,” she asked, “do I look com- 
pletely crazy?” 

“No,” he said. “Not completely.” 

A few minutes later Mac swung to the 
right of the avenue and parked. Gail 
could just barely see over the stone wall 
which surrounded the Hartley place. 
She thought, “Alan or Lew . . . whoever 
it is ... he’s getting a break.” 

The entrance gate was locked, and 
they rang the bell. A stocky young 
Negro in chauffeur’s uniform answered 
the summons. Gail said, “We’re from 
Surf & Sunshine. We have an appoint- 
ment with Miss Ralston.” 

“Yassum.” Lincoln Jones touched 
the visor of his cap and opened the gate. 
“She done tol’ me she was espectin’ 
you-all. Jes’ foller me in, please.” 

They followed him in. The gardens 
were in fragrant blossom, the lawn was 
velvety. The house was one of those 
things that looked larger and larger the 
closer you got. 

Sunny came out to greet them. She 
loved this sort of thing; her pictures in 
what she regarded as a society maga- 
zine. The lady of the manor, she was, 
and if her status was a trifle on the un- 
conventional side, that did not disturb 
her in the slightest. She held out her 
hand. “I’m Sunny Ralston,” she said. 

“T’m Gail Foster. ...” The two girls 
clasped hands. Blue eyes looked 
straight into gray ones. Gail was think- 
ing, “She’s breath-taking!” and in Sun- 
ny’s mind there was the thought, ‘‘She’s 
pretty. And she’s got class!” 

Gail said, “I was the one who tele- 
phoned you. This is Mr. McKinney. 
We'd like to get a few informal shots.” 

“The more the merrier. I love pub- 
licity.” 

“Good. Now if we could start here 
... using the house as a background...” 

“You call ’em, Miss Foster. How’s 
my outfit?” 

Gail said it was fine, and she wasn’t 
exaggerating. It was a sports ensemble 
in white flannel edged with the faintest 
of yellows. Mac got several shots there, 
and then at Gail’s suggestion, Sunny 
changed into yachting costume and they 
walked across Collins Avenue to the 
private dock on Indian Creek where 
Hartley’s trim 75-footer was moored. 

Sunny was bright and vivacious. She 
had a gay, sharp wit which delighted the 
other girl, and if, behind those big blue 
eyes, Gail detected a flintlike hardness, 
that seemed to her to be only natural. 


7 ge yachting pictures finished, Mac 
grunted some advice to Gail. He said, 
“This is all trimmings. What we want 
is the beach stuff.” 

Gail made the suggestion and found 
Sunny co-operative... Mac announced 
that he’d go on down to the beach and 
pick his angles. Sunny suggested that 
Gail come upstairs with her while she 
changed, but Gail said she’d take a look 
around the grounds. She gave no hint 
of what she really wanted, which was— 
if possible—to find the man who called 
himself Lew Hartley. 

And so she was left alone. She walked 
toward a vine-covered little summer- 
house in which she thought she had 
seen the figure of a man. It might be 
Hartley: it might be anybody. But it 
was worth a chance. 

She made no sound as she crossed the 
velvety lawn. And then she stepped un- 
der an archway df roses. 

The man had his back turned. He 
was clad in gray flannel slacks and a 
white sports shirt. He was reading .. . 
and she saw his body stiffen as she said, 
“Mr. Hartley... ?” 

For an instant neither of them 














JOHN G. BURLYCHEST is one of those big strong men who believe in grim directness. 
Never shilly-shally with life's little troubles,” says he. “There's nothing in the world 
better for you than a good, strong, old-fashioned purge.” 





BIA 
BUT THE MRS. has other ideas. “You 
and your cave-man cures!” says she. 
“Did it ever occur to my unsubtle 
hero to find and correct the cause of 
his condition? Then you wouldn't 
need all those doses!” 


“GIVE UP!” says our hero. “But just how 
do you propose to accomplish it?” 

“With nothing more than a crisp, delicious 
cereal, KELLOGG'S ALL-BRAN. It has just what 
it takes to get at the cause of constipation 
due to lack of ‘bulk’ in the diet. Let’s try it.” 





“SAY!” HOLLERS JOHN G., with his mouth full of this crunchy breakfast treat. “Why 
haven't I known about ¢/is before? If a trick as good as this can make you ‘Join the 
Regulars,’ I’m signing up right now!” 

“But you'll have to stay with it,’ says the Mrs, “Eat ALL-BRAN every day and be 
sure to drink plenty of water.” 


Join the “‘“Regulars’”’ with 


Uelloggis lu-Bran 


TRY IT TOMORROW WITH CALIFORNIA PRUNES 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE Reen COPYRIGHT 1942, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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Many a romance has tough sledding when unpleasant breath sets in. But it’s all 
downhill again when you sweeten up with delicious, breath-taking CRYST-O-MINT 
LIFE SAVERS. 





your breath sweet as a rose. 


t 

e 
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i 

j 
Top off an evening of “bottoms-up” 
with WINT-O-GREEN LIFE SAVERS. 
They make your mouth daisy fresh and 

i 

i 








For wetting your whistle while you 
work (such as your entry in the new 
LIFE SAVERS contest), keep cool, 
tangy CRYST-O-MINTS at your elbow. 





$2500 in CASH PRIZES! 


Tell us in 10 words or less why you like 


| 1. Each week for 10 separate weekly contests, 
26 cash prizes will beawarded. 1st Prize: $100.00 
cash; 5 cash prizes of $10.00 each; 20 cash prizes 
of $5.00 each. 


2. Enter each weekly contest as many times as 
you wish. First week’s contest ends Jan. 24th: 
the last and tenth week’s contest ends March 
28th. Send entries to Life Savers Contest Editor, 
Port Chester, N.Y. 
| 3. Include a Cryst-O-Mint Life Saver wrapper 
| (full-size package) or a reasonable facsimile 
| with each entry. 





4. One of your words must be CRYST-O-MINT 


i (counts one word.) You need not use LIFE 


| CRYST-O-MINT LIFE SAVERS 


SAVERS (two words), unless you wish. 


5. Prizes are awarded for answers best for ad- 
vertising purposes, in the opinion of the judges. 


6. In case of tie, duplicate prizes will be given. 
Decisions of the judges will be final. Contest 
open to residents of U.S. and Canada. All entries 
become property of Life Savers. 

7. Each week's contest closes Saturday midnight. 
The date your entry is received at post office in 
Port Chester, N.Y., (In Canada: Hamilton, Ont..) 
is official date of entry. Prize winners will be 
notified by mail. 


8. Employees of Life Savers or their advertising 
agency, or their families, may NOT enter. 














moved. Then the man put down his 
book and got slowly to his feet. He 
turned toward her, and here—at close 
range—her sense of shock was greater 
than ever before. 

The face, with its sinister scar over 
the left eye, the mustache which made 
the mouth look cruel, the hawklike nose 

. . these features blotted out all the 
other familiar details. It was a power- 
ful, ruthless, repellent face, and the 
voice which emerged from it was harsh. 

The man said, “What are you doing 
here?” 

She drew in her breath sharply. It 
was as though she had been slapped. 
At that moment there was no thought 
of Alan. This was merely an arrogant, 
boorish individual who made her mad. 

Her intelligence came to her rescue. 
Here was her chance to establish once 
and for all whether this really could be 
the man to whom she was engaged. 

“T’m sorry,” she said gently. “I didn’t 
realize...” 

“Who are you?” 

“T’m Gail Foster. I’m here for Surf 
& Sunshine .. . getting some pictures 
of Miss Ralston.” 

“All right. Get ’em. But let me 
alone.” 

She was trembling. She said, “You’re 
Mr. Hartley, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. Now get away.” 

“T'd like to take a couple of pic- 
tures! i 

“What kind of dumb fools do you 
work for? They ought to know that I 
don’t go for that stuff.” 

Gail’s anger was mounting. Alan saw 
that, and was glad. This was tough on 
her, but it was tough on him, too. He 
was goading her deliberately, hoping to 
play his unpleasant role so well that she 
would be convinced. 

He took one step toward her. He said, 
“That’s the trouble with you newspaper 
people. You’re too nosy.” 

He turned and strode from the sum- 
merhouse. Gail, staring after him, was 
too shaken to remember her doubts. 
Actually, Alan had succeeded better 
than he could have hoped. Because she 
was thinking, “This is the maddest 
thing of all. Even if Alan were play- 
ing a part—he couldn’t be that way. 
Not Alan.” 

Her knees were shaking as she moved 
back toward the house. From a second- 


| oor window Sunny hailed her, asking 


her to come upstairs to make her own 
selection of bathing costumes. Gail 
walked through the magnificent home, 
noticing nothing; her head spinning, her 
hopes dispelled. Sunny greeted her in 
the hall and blinked, “Who did what to 
you?” she inquired. “You look awful.” 


AIL followed her into the elaborate 

blue and white bedroom. She said, 
“T happened to meet Mr. Hartley. I 
don’t like him.” 

Sunny threw back her 
laughed. ‘“He’s not so bad.” 

They went over Sunny’s lavish col- 
lection of bathing costumes. All were 
picturesque, all were scant. The selec- 
tion was not too difficult. Sunny Saw 
that her guest was still upset, so she said, 
“Forget :it.” She held up a finger sud- 
denly and silence fell between them. 
They heard footsteps; someone pacing 
up and down the room which adjoined 
Sunny’s. 

Miss Ralston said, ‘““He’s in there.” 
And then, as an afterthought . . . “That’s 
his bedroom.” 

Gail glanced at the white-paneled 
door. Lew Hartley’s room .. . connect- 
ing with Sunny’s. Oddly enough, she 
didn’t get the reaction she expected. She 
was still too deeply under the influence 
of Lew Hartley’s brutality to think of 
him as Alan. 

She felt a trifle better when they 
joined the dour Mac on the beach. But 
all through the balance of that day she 


head and 
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was miserably unsure of her 
! 
quest seemed at anend. H 
which had started her on 
quest—now seemed ridiculo) 
She went home late tha 
feeling jittery. Nothing was 
nothing seemed to come out 
thousand questions which shy 
yet succeeded in answe 
more unanswerable than eve 
T SIX o'clock Vance 
walked into his office fo 
around before calling it ad 
retary said, “Miss Foster ha: 
a dozen times, Mr. Crawfor 
please telephone her imm 
home.” ie 
Vance dialed the number, 
tight, tense voice which cam 
the wire . . . a voice which d 
at all like Gail Foster’s. 
She said, “I hope you have 
for tonight, Vance.” ; 
“T haven't.” 
“How soon can you get here) 
“Well, shuh, honey .. . I¢ | 
know. Of course, if it’s imy 
St issn yh 
“Okay, Gail. I’m practice 
right now.” | 
She was waiting at the 
said, “Drive me somewhere 
talk.” q 
He drove silently for a 1 
then his slow, soothing dr 
her: “Relax, lady. You’v 
tight as a fiddlestring.” 
She said, “Listen, Vance. 
tell you a story. I’m going 
long way ...so you'll get t 
I got it. It’simportant.” 
Evening was upon them 
was cool. He drove w 
little traffic, where not 


gone there and why. She 
the brief, brutal conversati 
summerhouse, and of her ree if 
then she stopped talking. 
Vance said, “And so you 
vinced that you were wro 
you, honey?” 
reg? ; 
“But something happeneds’& 
It was a statement, not a quesin 
“Ves.” 
“Tell me.” ‘ 
She said, “When I got hon toni 
I received a letter from Ala 
gone to New York and been» wai 
from there.” ; 
“So-o... ?” He waited, kn! ing 
this was not all. 


“The letter,” she said te ' 


from Valparaiso, Chile. It js 0 
marked January seventh, why in 
day the Tropicana arrived th (di zi 
scribed the voyage in detail. & 
about the ports at which 1 
touched. It was a lovely, nat), as 
tionate letter.” 1 
Vance said cannily, “I’m s 0s 
say that that proves you w Wi»), 
that Alan really did goto Ch by 
“Yes, you're supposed tc 3) \ 
And then I’ll remind you th Web *! 
know he didn’t. I saw his C a* i, 
ing card, signed by him. Isa\ S53" 
ture on a Havana hotel regis) 1 
the customs declaration whic €52" >, 
when he landed in Miami.” ( 
“What does it add up to, © | 
“I don’t -know.” She w|i) 
straight ahead. “Alan wrote 
all right. He had it mailed at 
in order to satisfy me—or te )™ 
whichever way you choose t¢ ?*® 
SAndiso sca +a 
“Can’t you get the answer 91") 
means that in spite of this M5 )%, 
spite of what I believed the *" 
to swing back to my original ™% 4 
“Meaning... ?” a ‘a 
“That Lew Hartley is Alat *1°™),,, 
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| 
i. AS MEN pursue happiness and se- 
| curity for those they love, they will seek 


jassistance in the things that help their 


j dreams come true. 


| 
| That is one reason why Americans own 
more life insurance than any other people 
} in the world .. . no other people are so free 
| to plan their own futures. 

| _ But even the 65,000,000 Americans who 
: own'some life insurance do not own enough 
) 0 carry out all their pl< 2s. Remember that 
' each year 1,200,000 young men and women 
| graduate from school or college . . . 
| 1,500,000 new homes are ‘established ... 
! approximately 2,300,000 babies are born 
\ for whom parents wish to provide protec- 
lien, 


| 
{ 

] 
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about 


a Circumstances change constantly, and 
these changes increase the need of people 
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| € insurance protection. So, while Am- 
( erieans own much life insurance, they need 
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more. However, we believe it is no exag- 
geration to say that the number of people 
either unprotected or insufficiently pro- 
tected would be much greater than it is... 
were it not for the life insurance agent. 

The agent attracted the publie’s atten- 
tion to life insurance in the days when it 
was new and novel. Because he believed 
enthusiastically and sincerely in life insur- 
ance. he succeeded in imparting that belief 
to others. Like the crusader he is, the agent 
had the courage and persuasiveness to help 
people adopt new ideas. 

Without that same kind of salesmanship 
and sery ice, Americans would still he driv- 
ing horses and buggies. Homes would still 
be without washing machines, telephones, 
and radios. The idea of 65,000,000 people 
owning life insurance would be too fan- 
tastic to talk about. 


So long as men work and dream and plan 








for the future, they need life insurance and 
the benefits it brings. So long as this is true, 
they should have, and do have,the guidance 
of trained, experienced agents who are 
qualified to advise what type and amount 
of life insurance best fit people's needs and 


circumstances. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Number 46 1 @ sertes of advertisements 
to give the public a clearer understanding 
insurance company operates. Copies of 


Wed j 
1dvertisements in this series wil be mailed 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 
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now I’m not only bewildered, but I’m 
frightened, too.” 

Sam Gibson gazed ecstatically upon 
the white tie and tails he had laid out 
for his employer. He said, “Them sho is 
noble raiments, Mistuh Hartley.” 

Alan looked up from the book he had 
been reading. He shook an admonitory 


chance 


#73 
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there, and Marvella was an xa 
uppity colored damsel whom : 
spised and distrusted. ; 
“How much I got,” whispe 1 
Gibson, “is five hund’ed dolle 
Alan whistled. 


What happened?” 


“Some good luck backed wy 4 


bead finger and said, ‘““No soap, Sam. I in- mean’ pushed.” Sam’s face w; 5 
tend to keep those for myself.” ing. “It’s this-a-way, Mistuh | 
Mr. Gibson rolled his eyes. “Shuh! Down to my lodge there was a | 


HELEN NEEDS A LAXATIVE: but she’s got a radio 
audition this morning. Doesn’t want to 
risk embarrassment. 

“T'll wait till tonight,” she decides. So 
she puts off needed relief. 


Martha makes a hit 








HELEN is in no condition to try out for a 
radio job. Symptoms of constipation make 
her heavy-headed and miserable. 

She leaves, knowing she has madea bad 
impression. 


Mistuh Hartley: I wasn’t hintin’ noth- 

in’ like that. Them neckties you give 

me, an’ those salubrious shirts . 

honest, I woul’n’t never be so persump- 

tive to think you’d mebbe give me...” 
“You're right.” 


club. They’re featuring a dance team 
—the Saxons—friends of Miss Ral- 
ston’s.” 

“Yassuh .. .” Mr. Gibson eyed his 
boss critically. He was attempting to 
estimate his mood. That was the oddest 
thing about Mistuh Hartley. You never 
knowed was he goin’ to bite yo’ haid off, 
or either give you a present. Down- 
stairs he was gruff and testy. In the 
privacy of his rooms, he was a real nice 
gemmun. So Sam put out a feeler. He 
said, ‘“Reckon you must be feelin’ pretty 
happy this evenin’, ain’t you, Mistuh 
Hartley?” 

“T feel all right.” Alan’s unprepos- 
sessing countenance split into a smile. 
“What’s on your mind?” 





was wonderin’, Mistuh Hartley—would 
you be good enough to keep some 
money of mine?” 

Alan was really surprised. He said, 
“Sure, I'll keep it for you. How much 
is it?” 

Sam’s voice was now a mere whisper. 
He glanced apprehensively toward the 
door of Sunny’s bedroom. He knew that 
Marvella Geech, Sunny’s maid, was in 





They was rafflin’ away an aut, 
An’ las’ night I win it. On’yI , 
no use fo’ a car, so I tooken five , 
dollars cash instead.” 
+ HY don’t you open a 14 


“Yassuh.” Sam was still fascinated. count?” Alan asked. | 
“Reckon they’s big doin’s tonight, ain’t “Uh-uh.. Zinnia might find c |g} 
they?” it.” | 

“Yes. A new show opening at a new “Zinnia?” 


“Yassuh. Tha’s the gal I a) 
to git a divorce fum.” f 

“I didn’t know you were ma; | 

“Yassuh. "Bout th’ee yeahs | 
disinfected with a real bad | 
matrimony.” 

“Ts your wife in Miami?” 

“She sho ain’t nowheres ¢| 
cooks fo’ a fambly lives do| 
Dinner Key. During the seasor } 
see nothin’ of each other... | 
still too much. What me an’ 
got fo’ each other is no use. | 
got her in condition where she 
be all right about the divorce | 
Mistuh Hartley—if that ’oo; | 
ever to find out I had five hur 
lars cash money ...” Mr. Gib’! 


L 
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Mistuh Hartley—if ’tain’t t| 
trouble, I wish you woul’n't ni) 
me no mo’ than two dollars a_ 
of that.” “| 
“Okay. But why the two d) 
“Tse payin’ that much insta i 
an engagement ring.” 
“On a ring...” Alan was 
“You’d better slow up. Oni) 
you're talking about getting \| 


“Five hundr \ 


“Mmmmm .. . it’s somethin’ extra an expressive gesture. “She | 
special, Mistuh Hartley. A sort of a gimme no divorce, or either sh_ ’ 
favor I was cravin’ to ast you.” me give her half the money.” — 

“Are you broke?” “So you’re turning it over { 

“Nossuh, ’Tain’t nothin’ like that. In safekeeping, eh?” | 
fack, it’s sort of contrariwise.” He “Yassuh.” Sam handed a rc’ 
edged closer and lowered his voice: “I dollar bills to Alan. “An’ wl 


MARTHA NEEDS A LAXATIVE: she’s got an au- 
dition this morning, too. But Martha 
doesn’t put off till tonight the laxative she 
should take this morning. 


MARTHA, eyes bright, heaviness gone, faces 
“the mike” with confidence. Sal Hepatica 
worked so quickly, she is able to give all 
her attention to the audition. 


She takes gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica! P. S. She got the job. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica 


ONT LET a busy morning prevent you 
from taking a needed laxative. Take 





ing helpful liquid bulk to the intestinal 
tract. There’s no discomfort, no griping. 
No wonder 8 out of every 5 doctors inter- 


viewed recommend sparkling Sal Hepatica. 
Another thing: Sal Hepatica helps 


counteract excess gastric acidity; helps 
turn a sour stomach sweet again. 


gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica! 
Sal Hepatica usually acts within an hour 


t Next time you need a laxative, try 
... acts easily and thoroughly, by attract- 


gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica! 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


“TIME TO SMILE!“ Tune in EDDIE CANTOR—Wednesdays at 9 P. M., E. S. T. 
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“Would you feel better if we gave you $120 a month 


and charged you $25 a week board and room?” | 
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t you're telling me that 
x an engagement ring. It 
to fit.” 

ight, suh. You see, Ise 
wself engaged to Annie 


maid here?” 

[ done paid ten dollars on 
ond ring, an’ each week 
to pay two dollars 


to pay it?” 
[ boughten the ring in her 


nt,” explained Sam logi- 
ev ything goes all right, 
her the two dollars ev’y 
e payments. But does any- 
. like maybe her not stayin’ 
s she is now... why then 
fo’ no mo’ payments.” 
n turned away to hidea 
sure I understand. I 
imonial affairs all turn 


. ’ceptin’ on’y if 
it about that money. An’ 
”’ He bustled forward 
on us better be put- 
m evenin’ clothes less’n 


,99 


Miss Ralston waitin’. 


istled while he dressed. Aside 

worries about Gail Foster, 
grand time. The experi- 
out to be more bizarre 
cipated. It was excit- 
ver anomalously—the 
ely estate, to be waited 
ff of servants, to hear a 
ecture whenever he ap- 


$s was always at hand 


ostentation which was 
f him: ten-dollar tips to 
for ringside tables, huge 
tacks, jai-alai games and 

: But he realized that 
ve been less than human 
to enjoy this new feeling 


ih Douglas he might have felt 
sense of embarrassment about 
in public with so vivid a per- 
Sunny Ralston. Everything 
screamed for attention—and 
very so often he’d feel a surge 
Tassment, and then a quick 
9 the nearest mirror would 
the face of another man on 
.. and that made it easier to 
} had been taught this other 
| : 


downstairs. Chuck Wil- 
d in dinner clothes, was wait- 
foot of the stairway. Chuck’s 
res took him in from head to 
e stare was insolently imper- 
one would regard a clothes 
Alan felt uncomfortable and 
it off lightly. He said, “Do 
Chuck?” 
aced man stared straight 
Then he took out a cigarette, 
and walked away. No word. 
, “I’m glad to see you in such 
nood tonight, Chuck.” 
the wiry figure stiffen, but 
Made no move, no sign, to in- 
t he had heard. Alan’s face 
|. then he laughed it off. Queer 
egg, this Williams. Seemed 
be playing the role of a tough. 
ould be that hard-boiled, Alan 
Or that unpleasant. _ 
same downstairs, her splendid 
ming in a sheath of sequins. 
“Wow!” and Sunny laughed 


ays» 
?” she inquired. 
mM as my eyes get accustomed 


/people to notice me.” 
you'll be happy tonight.” 
wiams spoke without turn- 
' 


me ~ 4 
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ing. His cold, flat voice said, “Come on, 
you two.” 

Alan took Sunny’s arm. “I think 
somebody ate up all his porridge.” 

Lincoln Jones, the chauffeur, had 
driven the car up to the front door. 
Chuck Williams said, “Get out. I’m 
driving.” 

Lincoln’s eyes glowed happily. “You 
mean I kin have the evenin’ off, Mistuh 
Williams?” 

“I don’t care what you have,” Chuck 
snapped, and Alan leaned forward. 
“You're off for the night, Lincoln.” 

ame Mistuh Hartley. Thank you, 
suh. 

With Chuck at the wheel and Sunny 
and Alan in back, they rolled out of the 
driveway and into Collins Avenue. They 
were aware that the flat gray eyes could 
see them through the rear-view mirror, 
but they tried not to let Chuck’s un- 
usual ill-humor put a damper on what 
promised to be an enjoyable evening. 

They were headed for the new Cristo- 
bal Club which modestly proclaimed it- 
self to be the swankiest night spot south 
of Manhattan. Featured in the floor 
program were the Saxons, about whose 
presence in Miami Sunny seemed to be 
quite excited. 

“You'll love them both,” she told 
Alan. “Marcia’s keen as a dagger. 
Hasn’t got respect for anybody or any- 
thing. And Tony... he’s swell.” 

“When did you meet them?” 

“Four years ago. They had a feature 
spot in the floor show where I was toss- 
ing the torso. I never could figure what 
Marcia ever saw in a gal like me. But 
we got to be friends right away, and 
we've stayed like that ever since.” 

“Does Lew know them?” 

“No. Oh, he’s met them, but that’s 
all. Just long enough to be unpleasant.” 

“What’s my cue tonight?” 

“Be halfway decent. That'll surprise 
’em both, but it'll add up to more fun.” 

The icy voice came back from the 
driver’s seat. “You’re Hartley,” said 
Chuck. “Play it that way.” 

Sunny said, “He can talk to them, 
can’t he? Lew never said six words to 
them in his life.” 

“You got to ride herd on a fool like 
Douglas.” 

Alan said quietly, “Thanks, Chuck. 
But I'll promise to be good.” 


(pees was no mistaking the exact lo- 
cation of the Cristobal once you got 
within a half mile of it. A leaf had been 
borrowed from the book of Hollywood. 
Four searchlights fingered the sky; the 
front of the place was brilliant. 

The doorman recognized Lew Hart- 
ley’s car and cleared a path through the 
crowd. As Sunny moved from curb to 
doorway someone said, “I wish Santa 
Claus had brought me somethin’ like 
that.” 

The headwaiter was obsequious. 
Chuck edged close to Alan and whis- 
pered, “Slip him a sawbuck,” and Alan 
nodded. 

Sunny swept across the floor to their 
ringside table. She was aware of the 
stir she created, and she loved it. She 
seemed to blank out the rest of the 
crowd, to stand out like a too garish 
ornament against the tasteful décor. 

They reached their table. Alan stood 
while the headwaiter held Sunny’s chair, 
and then helped her shrug a sable coat 
from her shoulders. 

The place was crowded. Alan looked 
around the room, remembering that he 
was Lew Hartley and that he must act 
as though none of this meant a thing to 
him. 

It was a good thing that he was on 
guard. Because his glance came to rest 
on a table less than twenty feet away. 

A man and a woman were at that 
table. 

The woman was Gail Foster. 

(To be continued next week) 
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KEN-L-RATION 


The Food of Champions 


IT CAN MEAN SO MUCH TO 
YOUR DOG’S HEALTH! 


Of course, you don’t want your dog to 
suffer needlessly from upset stomach, to 
have dull coat and eyes, appetite up one 
day, down the next—due to improper 
feeding. 

And your veterinarian will tell you that 
most troubles like these do come from 
the wrong kind of diet. 

Now, it’s so easy to be sure of feeding 
your dog the right way! The American 
Veterinary Medical Association and the 
American Animal Hospital Association 
have tested and approved Ken-L-Ration 
—have found it meets their high stand- 
ards of nutrition for dogs! 


EXTRA ADDED VITAMINS, TOO— 
YET COSTS NO MORE! 


Ken-L-Ration has every vitamin known 
to be essential to dog health—plus good, 
Government Inspected Meat! For glossy 
coat, strong teeth and bones, good ap- 
petite—and all around health! 





New Chappel booklet 


J with important train- 
ing, feeding and health 
® oy to make your dog 


a better pet. W rite now! 


CHAPPEL BROS, INC., 410 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Ill. 








Yes — Ken-L-Ration with the scientific 
AVMA-AAHA seal of approval behind 
it can be a great factor in protecting your 
dog’s health. Yet it costs no more—at 
your grocer’s. Get Ken-L-Ration today 
and always—and be sure! 
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1. Some cookie! The moment IMPERIAI 
popped out of the “oven” we knew it had the 
right recipe for success! Even hard-to-please 
whiskey experts had their eyes widened by 
IMPERIAL’S mouth-watering aroma, superb fla- 
vor and delightful sszoothness. 


Collier's, The National Weekly 





2. Some cake! \Vherever it was introduced, in 
state after state, IMPERIAL’S success was phe- 
nomenal. And swz/ft. Listen to this: in Michigan, 
for instance—this superb whiskey hopped ahead 
of 332 long-established brands to reach first 
place, and has stayed there ever since! 





























3. Some triumph! Today—IMPERIAL is 
est-growing whiskey in all America, Al 
taste will tell you why! Try this great wh \ey 
your bar—or take home a tryout bottle. 
yourself why this whiskey “takes the cak 
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1. Imperial is ““velveted’’—for extra sm: hn 
Choice spirits actually made in the se 
as the rare base whiskies are then “yee t 
by a method similar to the softening «spit 
used in making fine Scotch. : 


















2. Imperial is ‘’flavor-peaked’“—for ec: 
ness, This superb American blend 4} 
expensive, “imported-whiskey” flavor \té 
its foundation whiskies are specially| 
to give them individual quit’ | 
ed together to a delicate “flavor peak 
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vals; there were insistent demands that 
she lecture; there were fortunes thrust 
at her from all sides. The thing that ter- 
rified her most was lecturing. 

“Rather than do it, I’d scrub floors,” 
she says flatly. ; 

The movie version of The Good Earth 
interested her without inducing her to 
head for Hollywood. She was particu- 
larly pleased with Luise Rainer in the 
part of Olan. 

“Miss Rainer told me once that she 
read no books about China preparing 
for the picture but she watched an old 
Chinese woman, who was an extra on 
the set, and copied every gesture and 
mannerism. It was a wonderfully evoc- 
ative and right performance. I don’t 
understand a Hollywood that would 
keep idle a woman as deeply talented 
as that girl.” 

Once started, the novels came forth 
rapidly—Sons, The Mother, A House 
Divided, This Proud Heart, The Pa- 
triot, Other Gods, and Dragon Seed. 
Six of her books, including The Exile 
and Fighting Angel, which are the biog- 
raphies of her parents, have been se- 
lected by the Book of the Month Club, 
a remarkable record. In 1938 she re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
the first American woman to be so hon- 
ored, and the third American ever to be 
recognized. She was frank about that 
honor, thinking at first that it was 
awarded as a culminating recognition 
of an author’s work and feeling that it 
might better have gone to Theodore 
Dreiser, whom she deeply admires. But 
she found that the award was meant as 
an encouragement to a writer in the 
middle of his career, and she felt that 
the Nobel Committee was honoring 
America through her. 

She is now married to Richard J. 
Walsh, her publisher, and they make 
their permanent home in an old stone 
house in Pennsylvania about ninety 
miles from New York. Miss Buck 
spends one day a week in New York 
but for the rest she stays home and does 
her work and looks after a houseful of 
children. Visitors at the Walsh home 
over a week end have an impression 
that the place is alive with kids. They 
pop in at a back window; they appear 
at the front door; they come chasing 
one another through the house. She 
likes children not only individually but 
in the mass. 

“What I’m going to do some day is 
come home and find that an orphanage 
has moved in,” says Mr. Walsh, pre- 
senting the thought as if he hoped it 
might happen. 

Although Miss Buck has no wish to 
return to China now, having had her 
share of war and revolution in the past, 
she gives a great deal of time to Chi- 
nese Relief and maintains an enormous 
correspondence with friends in that 
country. What she hates most deeply 
are racial intolerance and prejudice. 

“JT think I know what racial prejudice 
means, because in China we were the 
inferior people and were made to feel 
it,” she says. 

Her profound interest in the Negro 
problem here is based on the belief that 
unless racial antagonisms are elimi- 
nated the whole world will one day be 
faced with an explosive situation. That 
China is on the side of the democracies 
in the war against the Axis powers 
seems to her the most favorable thing 
the world has seen lately. 

“Unless we learn to understand the 
Chinese and other peoples, we may one 
day be faced with the great Yellow- 
White war that sensible men have long 
foreseen,” she declares. “Now is the 


crucial time. If we do not grant full 
recognition to our colored allies in this 
war, at home and abroad, the future 
will be dangerous.” 

She works toward that understanding 
with all her strength. Last autumn, in 
an effort to extend her influence, she 
secretly attended a class in radio script 
writing at Columbia University and has 
turned out scripts that she hopes will be 
the beginning of a program that will 
acquaint the peoples of the world with 
one another. 

But if you speak to her of these things 
and suggest that she is still a missionary 
at heart, she will say very simply: 

“I like people. I’m a novelist and 
nothing else. When I can’t write novels 
as probably not be good for anything 
else.” 

She is one of the great novelists, not 
only because she is a master craftsman 
but because her work burns with the in- 
tensity that she gives to her life. She 
is a rebel at heart and she loves the 
common man, and her novels conse- 
quently have a depth of feeling and a 
warmth of affection that give her a 
position of her own as a writer. ' 

She is a good worker and a good or- 
ganizer of her work. She does a great 
deal of reading, including research at 
odd times and especially in the eve- 
nings, which she spends almost invari- 
ably at home. 


2,500 Words a Day 


She is at her desk at nine every morn- 
ing and works hard till afternoon. She 
does her writing sometimes in long- 
hand, sometimes on her typewriter. She 
never dictates her stories. She rarely 
makes notes or outlines, but a story or 
the next episode in a novel is fully 
worked out in her mind before she sits 
down to write it. Then she writes rap- 
idly. Her usual stint is at least 2,500 
words a day, and she does not often 
have to rewrite a passage. 

Every afternoon is given to the chil- 
dren, and she herself prepares their 
supper, bathes them, reads to them and 
settles them in bed. For most of the 
time, then, she lives the quiet life of a 
country woman, gardening, taking the 
children for drives on rural roads, look- 
ing after the meals for the family, doing 
her own marketing by telephone and 
often cooking Chinese meals, using in- 
gredients which she buys in New York’s 
Chinatown. She says she has time for 
all this because she does not go to par- 


‘ties or play bridge. She does no farm- 


ing but is putting her land to work by 
planting thousands of young trees. 

“Y’m Chinese about the land, I guess,” 
she says ruefully. “I can’t stand to see 
a piece not producing. Food was scarce 
in China and the land was precious. 
They used every inch of it.” 

Nothing explains Miss Buck’s char- 
acter better than a sentence she wrote 
in recording the terror of the Nanking 
incident previously mentioned. They 
felt there was no hope for them and sat 
bravely waiting the end. The children 
did not cry; the older people did not 
speak. They waited and when the chil- 
dren slept, they looked at them silently. 

She writes about her feelings in these 
words: 

“She (herself) sat looking at her two 
little girls and thought steadfastly how 
when the hour came she must be strong 
and before she died herself she must 
see them dead first, though she did it 
herself, and not leave them in the hands 
of the soldiers.” 

Words more terrifying and brave 
would be hard to imagine. 
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each nostril and see how fast relief starts 
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1. shrinks swollen membranes, 2. 
relieves irritation, 3. helps clear 
cold-clogged nasal passages and 
bring breathing comfort. 
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colds from developing. Follow direc- 
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Today I Am a Man 
3 
Continued from page 14 
He’d been off the screen for a year, he’d himself. Here and nowhere else. Home! “T’'ve been watching your face,” she “But don’t you like it? T 
admit that. But that didn’t mean any- It felt good to be wearing house slip- said. Her blue eyes were happy for did when you were readi: 
thing. He’d been going hard for a long pers and not to have to jump about to him. “It’s something special, isn’t it?” “It’s okay,” he told h 
( time before that and he had certainly every bar of music. It felt wonderful, _“Tt’s a killer!” he said. “A bell next two days he set n 
needed a vacation. And after the va- to tell the truth. ringer!” thinking up cute bits of b 


cation, which turned out to be longer 
than he had planned, there was the per- 
sonal-appearance tour. That wasn’t as 
long as he had planned, but not bad 
either, considering the weather and con- 
ditions and the lousy pictures he had 
had to support. 

“Holy cow!” Dickie said, moving an- 
grily. ‘You know I can do it.” 

Rankin lighted his pipe. “The thing 
s,” he began haltingly, “I don’t have 
full say about the casting.” Dickie eyed 
him suspiciously as he went on. “Greg 
Clancy is directing, and you know how 
he is.” Rankin walked to his desk and 
picked up the phone. “I'll have Clancy 
come over and take a look at you.” 

While they waited for Clancy, Rankin 
explained: “You see, Dickie, I haven’t 
seen you for a year—even more than 
that—and I didn’t know exactly how 
you’d look and act, but I hoped—” 

So that was it. Dickie could see it all. 
Afraid he was getting old. Thirty wasn’t 
old. And no one would take Dickie for 
over twenty-two—no one but a person 
like Steve Rankin, who knew. 

Dickie walked to the mirror and took 
out a comb to tousle his hair boyishly. 
He adjusted the dark spectacles which, 
as far as it was anyone’s business, were 
solely to shield his eyes from the sun. 


WHEN Clancy lumbered in with that 
apish gait of his, Dickie greeted him 
with an act that was the spirit of youth. 
Dickie twisted. He squirmed. He tap- 
danced absent-mindedly. He refused the 
cigar that Clancy offered. It had been 
funny two—or maybe it was five—years 
ago when he had smoked a cigar at the 
Academy Award Banquet, and every- 
one had laughed and said, “Hey, Cigar, 
where’re you taking that boy?” But 
now Dickie didn’t think it wise to take 
one. 

“Pretty young,” Clancy observed, 
watching him, and though Clancy did 
not smile, nor seem to be pleased by 
his observation, Dickie felt that the 
first hurdle had been jumped. 

When Clancy left for the cutting 
room, Dickie felt reassured, although 
there had been no definite promises, no 
lovely blue papers from the legal de- 
partment to sign. 

“See you Friday then?” Dickie said, 
standing, the script under his arm. 

“Okay,” Rankin said. “And for Pete’s 
sake, Dickie, give it some work. This is 
a big chance for you.” 

Dickie drove quickly through the 
rolling sage hills of Sepulveda Pass. 
Within a half-hour, he was waving to 
his wife Helen, who stood on the front 
lawn with Lumpy, their baby, in her 
arms, and Bunny, their daughter, be- 
side her. 

“Oh, darling,” Helen said, when they 
had kissed, “how did it go?” 

“It looks pretty good. Not bad at all.” 

“But nothing definite.” 

He shook his head. “No.” 

When he had watered the lawn and 
taken in the evening paper, he settled 
comfortably in the easy chair before the 
fire, a bottle of beer beside him, and 
lighted his pipe. 

Bunny, spread out on the floor, fol- 
lowed the adventures of Superman. 
Across the room Helen, with Lumpy 
asleep on her lap, worked on the hooked 
rug she had always worked on. 

This was home, this little farmhouse 
in San Fernando Valley, this little 
place where Dickie Welles could be 


Marriage was a pretty good thing. 
He remembered how vehemently Katz, 
his agent, had advised him against it: 
‘Ttll kill you, Dickie. It’s plain mur- 
der. Bad enough for a leading man, but 
fof you... 


TILL, marriage hadn’t hurt him at all. 

People thought it was kind of cute. 
“Imagine that! Dickie Welles married!” 
There were pictures of Dickie and 
Helen—who photographed beautifully 
for a nonprofessional—in all the fan 
magazines, pictures of them washing 
dishes, and Dickie carving the Thanks- 
giving turkey. People had to smile be- 


“Oh, Dickie!” she said, and her voice 
was warm with relief. He could guess 
how much she had been worrying dur- 
ing the months of his idleness. He was 
momentarily uncomfortable. 

“Now don’t get all in a lather, honey,” 
he told her. “I haven’t been signed yet.” 

“But you will be. I’d kick that old 
Rankin in the pants if he didn’t give 
you the part.” 

“That'd help.” 

Helen looked anxiously at him. 
don’t seem very excited.” 

Dickie didn’t answer. 

He wasn’t hurt that the role he saw 
for himself in Anchors Aweigh was no 


“You 











“Abe Green just phoned, Boss—wants you to be on the 
lookout for a new novelty act he’s sending over” pau wees 





cause they were like children playing 
house. Babes in the Wood! Even after 
Bunny was born, there was no change. 
“Sweet.” People shook their heads the 
way people do and Dickie kept on be- 
ing THat Bap Boy You Can’t HELP 
Likinc—A Majestic STAR. 

After Bunny began to talk and walk, 
the publicity department saw to it that 
she no longer appeared in photographs 
with Dickie. As for Lumpy—America 
did not know that Lumpy existed. Two 
children? Dickie Welles with two chil- 
dren? Impossible! 

Anchors Aweigh was not at all as 
Dickie had thought it would be when 
he started to read the script. It was, as 
Rankin had said, a sneaker. If Dickie 
Welles knew anything about scripts— 
and he did—Anchors Aweigh had the 
mark of a hit on every page. Occasion- 
ally, as he read, Dickie whistled softly 
to himself. 

And that was a strange thing for an 
actor to do. For the scenes that made 
Dickie whistle were not his scenes. Still, 
he couldn’t help himself. And when, 
shortly before midnight, he finished with 
it, Helen came over to him and climbed 
snugly onto his lap. 







more than a glorified bit. He’d half 
known for the past year that he’d have 
to come to playing bits eventually. But 
he couldn’t help thinking what he could 
do with the starring role, although he 
knew that he’d never get it, or even dare 
to try to get it. 

For one thing, the leading role was 
that of a thirty-year-old man, an ex- -All 
America tackle who returns to Annapo- 
lis with a wife and child to coach foot- 
ball. And there was the war angle, too 
—beautifully and movingly handled. 
It was a meaty part, all right. Dickie 
thought of what he could do with that 
character—just how he’d handle the 
aging playboy faced with adult prob- 
lems. He thought of the little lifelike 
touches he’d give it—the role he’d never 
get. 


Bet you don’t think of those things— 
not with a wife and two children and 
a house to keep going. You try to think 
instead of what you will do with the 
little part you might get. 

“What’s your part like?” Helen was 
asking. 

“Smitty? It’s like every other part 
I’ve ever played.” 


Smitty, the cutup cadet, — 

Friday morning Dickie s| 
self carefully after his sh 
a freshly pressed pin-s' 
when he trotted do 
looked up over her ser, 
smiled at him. 

“You look like a y 
Dickie. Very sleek and 

Dignified? Dickie 
pursed his lips. He turn 
back upstairs. 

When Dickie came ba 
he was wearing tennis sho} 
and white cable-stitch 
was mussed. 

“What's up, lord and r 
asked him. “Aren’t yo 
studio?” ; ) 

“Sure.” ‘ed 

“Like that?” 

“Why not?” Dickie 

Helen shrugged her 
was used to Dickie. 

“T can tell ’em I was 
Dickie went on rather 


“Well, I could have beer 
nis, couldn’t I?” : 

“You could’ve been p 
frog.” Helen lifted L 
high chair. “Now kiss 3 
goodby. And don’t come 
a contract!” 

“It’s in the satchel,” Di 
all the way to the stu 
ing himself over and ov 
was. 

But sitting stiffly in 
ion room, a racket pre: 
bare legs, the confidence 
out of him. “Mr. Rank 
ence,” the brunette ha 
omen! 5 


po S broodings were 
when Rankin’s door ope) i 
of it came a freckled adoles 
Mickey Rooney face. Dicki | 
and prepared to give his be 
family, mortgage and caree’ 
He was heartened somew 
kin’s cheery greeting. 
made up for?” Rankin 
Dickie with perplexed a: 
“Ath-a-letics,” Dickie sai 
on the couch. He nodded: 
door. “Who’s the urchin?”y) 
“The Dickie Welles of 1” 
“You should let Wel 
alone,” Dickie suggested. 
Rankin nodded toward t) 
his desk. “How’d Anchors 
you?” | 
“Like a ton of bricks.” 
Rankin smiled. “Copace 
Rankin’s manner was ge 
but as the minutes passed < 
no further reference to the s | 
began to suspect something 
casually as he could, cleari) 
before he spoke, “That kid, | 
was just here—you got a " 
in Anchors Aweigh?” 
“I think So,” Rankin ‘S| 
testing him.” 
“Can he act, that kid?” 
“Maybe. I’ll have a ro! 
I see the test.” 
Butterflies fluttered in. 


ach. He managed to s f 
“What part are you t 
for?” 


“Smitty,” Dickie hear \ 
The voice had the tone of 
heard it as if in a dream. 
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Chevrolet's new “Car Conservation 
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... (2) Get a simple service “check-up” 
at your Chevrolet dealer's now, and 


avoid major troubles later. . . . (3) See 


your Chevrolet dealer regularly, be- 
cause periodical ‘‘check-ups”’ cost little, 
while neglect brings big repair bills. 
. . . Remember—your car also serves in 
“America’s Victory Program.” Keep it 
serving well by keeping it well serviced. 
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ber,” Rankin was saying, “this Smitty is 
a rich brat. Spoiled. Doesn’t know 
anything about discipline. And when 
he comes to the Academy .. .” 

Dickie let the scalding words pour 
over him. He stifled the anger that was 
growing in him. He couldn’t show that 
he was worried. He tried to give it the 
light touch: “I could play Smitty rings 
around that kid.” 

“Maybe,” Rankin admitted. “But it’s 
a part for an eighteen-year-old.” 

Dickie achieved a laugh. “I’ve been 
playing eighteen-year-olds for the past 
ten years. I know them better than they 
know themselves.” 

“But the kid looks it,” Rankin said. 

“I look it,” Dickie said, and then, 
feeling Rankin’s eyes on him, went on, 
“But I can look it. With any kind of 
lighting at all, I can.” 

“T don’t say you can’t, Dickie,” Ran- 
kin agreed. “But you’ve got to admit 
the kid’s really the type.” 

“Sure he’s the type,” Dickie con- 
ceded. “Almost any kid’s the type. But 
can he act it?” 

“He'll manage it, I think.” 


ICKIE’S throat was stiff. He swal- 

lowed, moistened his lips, and placed 
his hands on Rankin’s desk. The words 
came out jerkily: “You really think the 
kid has a chance for the part?” 

“Sure,” Rankin said easily. “Smitty 
isn’t such a big role. It won’t make or 
break the picture.” Rankin leaned back 
in his chair. “To tell you the truth, 
Dickie, the kid is absolutely in.” 

Dickie no longer even attempted the 
light touch. He just stood there, look- 
ing at nothing. This was the time to 
show that he was as young as he had 
ever been. This was the time to show 
that boyhood still bubbled in him. This 
was the moment to give the perform- 
ance of his life. But Dickie did nothing. 

He walked slowly to the divan, his 
back to Rankin, and heard Rankin say, 
“T don’t see why it should make so much 
difference to you. It’s just a bit. It 
won’t even get featured billing.’ 

Sure. Sure. Dickie knew. And he 
knew that he’d be facing the same thing 
over and over again. Sometimes get- 
ting bits, sometimes not getting them. 
And then, some day not so very far off, 
never getting them. 

And for himself, he was ready to 
crawl into a dark corner. He ran his 
hand over his face and did not look at 
Rankin. 

But there was not just himself. There 
wasn’t just Dickie Welles, The Boy You 
Can’t Help Liking. There was a great 
deal more than Dickie. There was 
Helen—and Bunny and Lumpy. And 
he had to make one final try for them. 
He had to go down fighting. 

Dickie would have liked to walk out 
of the room smiling, throwing a laugh 
behind him. He would have liked to 
let Rankin think that there were other 
parts waiting for him—better parts. 
This Smitty? What was that? But 
Dickie couldn’t afford that luxury. 

He took his hand from his face and 
stood still. He walked slowly back to 
Rankin’s desk. He was dimly aware 
that someone had entered the office. 
But he was beyond caring who saw him 
now. Dickie had a job ahead of him, a 
job too important to be put off by em- 
barrassment. 

“Look, Steve,” Dickie said, and his 
voice had a new tone, deeper and more 
serious. “I’m going to ask you a favor, 
a big one.” Dickie bit his lip. “We’ve 
known each other a long time and I’ve 
never asked you a favor before, but 
I’m asking one now. And not just for 
myself. I’ve got a family, Steve. I’m 
not a kid. I’m thirty years old.” Dickie 
shrugged his shoulders. “You know all 
this. I may be kidding others but I’m 
not kidding you.” 

Dickie felt whoever had entered the 


room move behind him. But, 
not be put off, and his eyes he 3 

“Steve,” he went on, 
and I know it. But look, cor \y 


see it my way just this once? ‘, 


you take this chance for me? 
let you down. I swear I woy | 

Rankin was now watching D_ 
newly interested eyes. But — 
speak. %, 

Dickie clasped his hands ;| 
them. “Steve, I’ve got to | 
part. I simply have to hav 
voice cracked. But it was not | 
of adolescence, the quaver t]| 
could so well affect. It was 
with stark emotion. “Give ; 
chance—this one chance vice 
up to you. So help me, I wil 
paused for breath. “How 
Steve?” he finished simply, 
finally. “Do I get a crack at 

There was a silence. 

“What part?” Rankin aske 

“Smitty,” Dickie said du 
other part was there? 

Rankin shook his head sle 
afraid that’s not for you, Dich 
was neither sympathy nor h 
his tone. = |) 

It was finished then, and D 
it. Steve knew it, and wh. 
standing behind Dickie inet 
Tomorrow all Hollywood w 
it. Dickie Welles, Majestic’s | 
was no longer Majestic’s—ba | 

Dickie Welles had become 
not-to-be-envied man. Heh 
hand to Steve. ast 

“Anyway,” he said, “thank 
sidering me.” = | 

It was then that Dickie 
on his shoulder. He turned | 
Clancy. ; 

Clancy was smiling a sole 
fied smile. 4¥ 

“Steve and I had a long 
you,” he told Dickie. “Buti 
as young as I thought you w 

“No, I guess not,” Dickies ! 
wished only that he could get) 
room. 

Clancy kept his hand o 
shoulder. “Steve kept ins 
were right for the part. Bu’) 
couldn’t see you in it.” { 

“T understand,” Dickie sai 
all right.” y 

“It was just that you Ss 
young.” 

“What?” Dickie shook his) 
to clear it. “What?” 

“Too young,” Clancy exp) 
kid at heart. Always horsin 
Clancy reached into his twey 
a cigar, and bit the end befe’ 
tinued: “Matter of fact, it wi 
now when I heard you ple 
Steve that I realized you w 
up enough to play the p 
coach.” 3. 


Dickie reached for the dev 
rubber where he used to hav 
“The role has a lot of pathy 
was saying. ; 
And Steve was saying, “O! 
Dickie. No doubt of it!” 


N HOUR later the thr 

were sitting over beers é 
the Italian restaurant acros 
studio. 

“T think we’d better bill y | 
ard Welles,’ Steve said, ¢ 
nodded agreement. ' 

Dickie—Richard—had his | 
too. He was fumbling into hi: 
for his wallet. He drew fror 
shot that he had wanted | 
someone for a long, long ti | 

“Bunny, the one on the le’ 
Lumpy, the little fellow—" * 
a chuckle, proud and pater” 
let me tell you what he di 
day: Giese i 

And because he was soon § 
again, they let him. i 
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high in imitation of Ed 
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scap irom me,” the doll 
“I’m your conscience. I 
srever you go. Even when 
to eat, I sit down with 


n’t you pick up the 
hile?” demanded Ed, 


t its highest point during 
One of the Christmas 
er gives at children’s par- 
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7 elegant room with 
ing from the fireplace. 
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that Santa gets tight and 
s the curtain falls the ex- 
are ransacking his pack 
rs a strip-tease routine— 
f course, by a doll. To 
nusic one garment after 
jly and insinuatingly shed, 
it coming just a second 
astings is going to take 
e lady on a tour of the 
er and it ought to do 
ost Army morale. 
ragile lady, Mrs. Hastings 
be suspected of staging a 
en with dolls. Nor would 
that she has built a 
h several hundred thou- 
1 = been invested. Mario- 
9y mine tenths of her time. 
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ted because Sue Hastings 
viction of all playwrights 
is competent to speak 
eir creation, or transmit the 
ings of their work to the 
brief, all actors botch 
playwrights. Mrs. Hast- 
this when—she was then 
was doing graduate 
a at Columbia Univer- 
years ago. She wrote 
sketch which was produced 
ess at the college that a 
‘ was arranged. It 
rously in the first few 
appeared and then was 
Mrs. Hastings was con- 
was due to bad casting, 
ion and the hashing of 
resolved never to write 
$ again. She had already 
mnette shows and put on 
ier classmates. 
ue Couch’s interest in the 
thwarted childhood. The 
Methodist preacher, she 
Monticello, New York, and 
h Puritan austerity in an- 
village, Middletown. 
id the theater were forbid- 
‘Sixteen before she saw a 
vas On a momentous occa- 
‘She was taken to New York 
4 performance of Blanche 
itrection. It made such an 
lat she can still recite most 
’s father permitted one 
) *0 his general ban on theatri- 
yever. His daughter was al- 
put on religious pageants as 
1 th ofits went to a Method- 
iddletown. She did this 
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and was able to raise substantial sums. 

Unlike most girls with a passion for 
the theater, Sue had no desire to act. 
She wanted to be a playwright, a p-o- 
ducer or a director. After a straight 
academic course at Syracuse University 
she enrolled at Columbia to study the 
drama. The professionally miscast and 
bungled vaudeville skit deflected her 
ambitions to inanimate actors. The 
puppet show she put on at the univer- 
sity was a burlesque version of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin and it was seen by a pro- 
ducer who gave her a summer’s engage- 
ment at Atlantic City. Mrs. Hastings 
now remembers that the show was very 
crude. That fall she began a serious 
study of marionettes and it was five 
years before she put on another show. 


A One-Woman Business 


The literature on marionettes was 
sparse and there were no teachers. Sue 
Hastings trained herself. Tony Sarg, 
who had been amusing himself with 
puppet shows for years, was a generous 
ally. She blundered along in an ama- 
teur way but soon got an engagement 
or two. Her first clients were individuals 
—people of wealth like J. P. Morgan and 
the Du Ponts—but in a year or so she 
was engaged by department stores for 
Christmas shows and was soon giving 
performances in theaters. It was all 
rather amateurish, save for the per- 
fection of the performances, and Sue 
Hastings Marionettes, Inc., is faintly 
amateurish even today. 

Sue Hastings Marionettes, Inc., is a 
one-woman business. At her studio off 
Broadway Mrs. Hastings has a staff of 
fifty workers when she is busiest, but 
she supervises every detail herself. A 
marionette show takes more time to 
produce than a Broadway offering; 
sometimes a year of preparation is 
needed. First, a script must be written. 
The marionettes have to be designed 
and then built—at a minimum cost of 
about $60 each. The set and the props 
have to be designed and built, too. The 
most difficult part of it all is finding 
puppeteers. Mrs. Hastings discovered 
long ago that it was essential to use 
actors and actresses. They knew how to 
use their voices and how to make the 
dolls walk or dance like the characters 
they portrayed. Few actors can qualify, 
though. They must be thin, for other- 
wise they cannot dash around on the 
narrow platform from which the strings 
of marionettes are pulled. They must 
have extremely nimble fingers. A pup- 
peteer must, in a single show, manipu- 
late as many as six marionettes, each 
with a dozen strings. Typical of the job 
was that of one puppeteer who had to 
hold a curtain with one hand, guide a 
marionette with the other and blow 
smoke rings at the same time. Mrs. 
Hastings can do all of these things, but 
now has a reservoir of actors on whom 
she can draw and who are delighted to 
work for her between stage engage- 
ments. A number of successful actors 
are her alumni, among them Rhys Wil- 
liams who currently appears in The 
Corn is Green and Eric Brothers of Lady 
in the Dark. 

The greatest proof of Mrs. Hastings’ 
versatility occurred when, one Christ- 
mas, she suddenly needed another Santa 
Claus. She did not have time to make 
a new marionette, which takes weeks. 
In her collection, however, was Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, whom she no longer 
needed. In a few hours Mrs. Hastings 
had altered the face and put a beard 
on the wife of the President of the 
United States. 
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bouillon—but not too much or too often. 
Any kind of fish is permissible, includ 
ing shellfish, provided it is boiled, 
broiled or baked. For an entree, beef, 
lamb, veal or chicken, boiled, broiled or 
roasted. 

On the vegetabie list are cauliflower, 
spinach, lettuce, tomatoes, green beans, 
peas, asparagus, carrots, onions, Brussels 
sprouts, celery and cabbage. The des- 
serts include raw, baked or stewed fruits 
and gelatin. The approved beverages 
are skimmed milk, buttermilk, cider, 
fruit juices and tea or coffee without 
sugar or cream. Bread? Well, yes, if a 
boy insists. But only one slice. And it 
must be whole or cracked wheat, gra- 
ham, rye or brown—and toasted. 

There is a strict ban on fried foods 
of any kind, thick soups, pork, pota- 
toes, corned, pickled or spiced meats, 
baked beans, whole milk, rice, white 
bread, cheese, puddings, pastry, nuts, 
beer, wines, liquors and hard-boiled 
eggs. Raw, soft-boiled, poached or 
shirred eggs are allowed but the boys 
do not eat many of them since they 
skip lightly through—or past—break- 
fast and lunch, and are not likely to 
call for eggs when they sit down to 
their real meal of the day. 

Frank Hawley, whom the jockeys call 
Frenchy, is forty-five years old and 
came out of the old French quarter of 
Montreal. He has a broad, pleasant 
face, thick black hair, stands about five 
feet six inches, weighs 150 pounds and 
keeps in shape by sticking to his own 
diet and working on the jockeys. In his 
youth he was a featherweight boxer 
and steeplechase rider. Later he trained 
boxers and then became an attendant 
in the jockeys’ room at the Hawthorne 
race track outside Chicago with the re- 
vival of racing in Illinois in 1924. 


They Did It the Hard Way 


“T used to look at some of the jocks 
at that time and feel sorry for them,” 
he said. “They were what we called 
road riders. Fellows like Pablo Marti- 
nez, Eddie Taplin, Charlie Borrel, 
Lloyd Gentry, Bill Crump, Jimmy But- 
well, Earl Sande, Tommy McTaggart 
and—” 

A jockey’s valet was passing through 
the room. 

“Hey,” Frenchy said. “Who were 
some of the best road riders?” 

“Bill Crump,” the valet said, “and 
Borrel.” _ 

“Yes,” Frenchy said. 
them. Who else?” 

“Harry Lunsford . 
rite) Ch Ree here 

“And Steve O’Donnell and Chick 
Lang,” Frenchy said. 

The valet nodded and went on his 
way. 

“I used to feel sorry for them,” 
Frenchy said. “They had been riding a 
long time and it was getting tougher for 
them all the time to take off weight. 
So they hit the road every morning, 
wrapped in sweaters and rubber shirts, 
and reeled off five and ten miles. They 
dosed themselves with all kinds of 
stuff and sweated in manure piles. When 
they felt weak they would take a couple 
of shots of brandy. Sometimes they 
would get so hungry they couldn’t stand 
it any more and they would eat any- 
thing they could get their hands on. 
Then they would have to torture them- 
selves to get off the weight they had put 
on in a few minutes.” 

Nobody seemed to have given a 
thought to the care and feeding of jock- 
eys. That was the way they-always had 
done and the way they always would, 


“T just called 


. Mack Gar- 
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apparently. But Frenchy had the quaint 
notion that if the jocks ate properly and 
sweated scientifically they could avoid 
a lot of punishment and remain active 
very much longer. 

He began to preach his theory of 
common sense at the table and to as- 
semble his equipment. He had neither 
the time nor the money to take a course 
in physical culture but he knew what 
the jockeys needed and he believed he 
could give it to them. He read all the 
books he could reach on the matters of 
diet and training and then plunged into 
the job he had set for himself. 

Having begun at Hawthorne, he fol- 


space in which to work. Tropical Park 
followed the lead of Hialeah. So in time 
did Jamaica, Aqueduct, Empire City, 
Belmont Park and Saratoga. 

Now at each of these tracks he has 
his own room, his baking cabinets, elec- 
tric blankets, rubbing tables, medicine 
balls, punching bags, boxing gloves, 
skipping ropes, bicycle, liniments, 
creams, salts, tubs and other parapher- 
nalia. If a boy has to take off weight in 
a hurry to fill an exacting engagement 
Frenchy is prepared to handle him. 

A boy will come into the jockeys’ 
room, strip, step on the scales, find he 
is a pound or two overweight and re- 











“Look, an order from Frankie the fourflusher for a hundred twenties! 
Wants them for lighting cigars when beautiful dames is around him!” 


GREGORY D'ALESSIO 





lowed the horses and the jockeys to 
Tanforan in California, to Tijuana, 
just over the border in Mexico, to New 
Orleans, to Omaha, to the Ohio tracks 
and back to Illinois. Then he headed 
eastward to Florida, to Delaware, to 
New York. 

Until 1937, he bought his own equip- 
ment, carted it about the country and 
maintained it at his own expense, set it 
up in the bathroom or some odd corner 
of the jockeys’ room and, for revenue, 
had only the fees paid by those jockeys 
who believed in him. 

Then Marshall Cassidy, the steward 
representing the Racing Commission in 
New York, and an influential figure in 
Florida racing as well, became inter- 
ested in Hawley’s work. Cassidy per- 
suaded the Hialeah association to 
engage Frenchy, to provide him with 
equipment to replace that which he had 
lugged about the country with him for 
thirteen years, and also to give him 





port to Frenchy. Two pounds to take 
off in two hours? That’s routine. The 
first thing Frenchy does is to coat the 
boy’s body with a cream that softens 
the skin and eases the sweat glands. 
This cream is his own concoction and 
not on the market, by the way. The 
jockey is then put in the electric cabinet 
for twenty minutes. 

At the end of that time he is sopped 
with a saline solution, placed in a rubber 
bag, wrapped in a blanket, into which 
three miles of electric wiring have been 
woven, and allowed to simmer gently 
for another twenty minutes. This is fol- 
lowed by a bath and a brisk rub. The 
boy steps on the scales again, discovers 
he is at the desired poundage, takes a 
few tablets made of salt and dextrose to 
refuel his system, lies down for a little 
while—and gets up ready to ride. 

Anderson, Wright, Meade, Basil 
James, Johnny Longden, Alfred Robert- 
sen, Ruperto Donoso, Conn McCreary, 


Al Schmidl, Carroll Bierma/ 
Garza, Georgie Woolf, W 
Harry Richards, Johnny ¢ 
and Sammy Renick—they 
out of Frenchy’s room ever 
ing their weight, doing the 
sitting in the cabinet, beir 
the tub, being rubbed, cooli 
cots at one end of the ro 
“They’re a lot easier tot 
boys of even a few years 
said. “They eat right ar 
drink except, some of ther 
or a highball once in a 1 
tally no matter how care 
they will put on a pound 
times. Some of them can d 
ing a couple of glasses of 
they are strong and well r 
the weight comes off easil 


Sonny was Tow | 
The boy who, through no fil 
own, was Frenchy’s most stubl/ 
was Raymond (Sonny) Work’ 
in the twilight of his 
chested, barrel bodied, he 
—and one of the greate’ 
that ever lived—Sonny w 
jockey from the time he 

“No matter what he 
said, “he put on weight be 
of one day’s racing and 
the next, and he suffered t 
put a stop to that when I 
him. He protested that a 
was look at a square meal 
put on five pounds. Bu 
him that by following my 
remain strong and yet ni 
more weight than he did 
eating according to his ov 
of us had to work hard 
weight under control but v 

“Then one day it got 
When he came into my r 
at Delaware Park—he was‘ 
overweight and within two! 
to take a mount that meant 
because the riding fee wa 
was a bet he had made on 

“He was scared and so wa 
three pounds off the averag 
two hours is nothing. Tt 
pounds off Sonny Workma 
would be a big operatic 
tackled it. With a half hi 
still was a half pound over 
was only one thing to do. 
I almost skinned him. 

“Tf I don’t win this race 
me as he was dressing, 
and put you on the tabl 
going-over like you ga 


That, however, was nothi 
to the experience French} 
Kenneth Force. That we 
Park, New Orleans, whe 
one of the red-coated i 
New York tracks, still was a 
though he was—and still is 
horseman, ill luck had p 
_He couldn’t get a mount, he 
and in debt, and weight wé 
him. And then one day: © 
“There was an owner ( 
named Doc Trover,” Frenc 
story, “And he had a horse ca 
and Reason that was a goo 
such a bad actor that none || 
wanted to ride him. Doc \/ 
ate because he had a spot fi 
the next day where he kne) 
win a big bet on him. So } 
me and asked me if I coult! 
body to ride for him. I 
“How big a boy?’ I as }* 
“No more than 107,’ he @ 
“I knew Ken Force cou ™ 
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Il you pipe fans, Ahoy! 
Here's a smoke youll enjoy ! 


Give your pet pipe a lift — 


At a dime, its a gift! 


Ask for FRIENDS... dont 
Friends, youll like it best yet! 
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horse that ever went to the post. I didn’t 
know if he possibly could make 107 but 
I knew what a mount would mean to 
him. So I took a chance. 

“Enter your horse and don’t worry,’ 
I told Doc. ‘Tl have the boy for you.’ 

“I sent somebody looking for Ken. 
When he came into the jockeys’ room I 
saw he was bigger, even, than Id 
thought he was. 

“ ‘Listen,’ I said to him. ‘You gota 
chance to make some money tomorrow. 
You know Doc Trover?’ 

“He said ‘Yes,’ and I said: ‘Well, he 
is running Rhyme and Reason tomor- 
row and I told him you can ride the 
horse. But you have to weigh 107.’ 

“He had a funny look on his face 
when I said that. I wanted to ask him 
what he weighed but I was afraid to. 

“Tf you will do what I tell you to,’ 
I said, ‘I will have you at the weight. 
It’s a big chance for you. Doc will have 
a good bet on the horse for you.’ 

“Doc hadn’t said he would do any- 
thing of the kind but I figured he would, 
and anyway I wanted to give the poor 
kid some encouragement because I knew 
what was ahead of him. 

“All right,’ Ken said. ‘Tl take it; 
do anything you want.’ 

“T started right away with him. I put 
him in the cabinet and left him there 
for forty minutes. I took him out and 
put him in a hot bath. Then I rubbed 
him. Back to the cabinet . . . back to 
the bath . . . back to the table. I kept 
talking to him. 

““ ‘We'll be rich tomorrow,’ I said. ‘Doc 
is going to make a big bet for me, too.’ 

“The poor kid didn’t say anything. I 
told him jokes. I sang little songs for 
him. I doused his head with a sponge- 
ful of water now and then when he was 
sitting in the cabinet. I fed him salt 
tablets. Every once in a while I gave 
him a few sips of brandy and milk to 
keep up his strength. When the races 
were over, I wrapped him up, put him in. 





“Not too deep, ee eighty dollars an ounce” 
















































my car and took him to my ho | 
I had another cabinet—and <4, 
over again. At intervals I wo |». 
him. His weight was tumbling |he, 
time, 118; then 115... 113% 
When it reached 105 I wrapp | 
blankets and put him to be |) 
him in bed until almost noo y 
day. Then I took him out to} 
laid him on a rubbing table 
light blanket on him. Just 
race, I put him on the gc} 
weighed 101. 
“ “How much did you weigh 
came in here yesterday?’ I a 


“He said: ‘A hundred an } 
Six.’ : ’ / 
“He had lost twenty-five 
twenty-four hours—and he } 
tough, mean horse to ride. Al | 
den I was afraid. I was afraic 
weak he wouldn’t be able tor | 
horse, that he’d be that 
maybe killed. And if that he 
would be my fault beca 
into it. I asked him how he P| 
said: ‘Swell!’ } 
“I knew he didn’t feel sw 
was a game kid and that’s 
would say. I followed him © 
paddock and saw him start fc’ 
That horse knew he had a i 
this time—a real rider and 
the punks that had been ric | 
and he went to the post as r 
please. And when they came 
gate, Ken was gunning. EF 
horse out in front and just | | 
and he won from here to t 
there. Doc Trover had mad ry 
for him—as I knew he yw) 
Ken told me afterward tha’) 
squared all his debts aroun in 
and paid his hotel bill he ha 
“But I never will fo: . 
said, “how he weaved in ti 
he brought the horse ba 
ner’s circle and tossed his w / 
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dusty grass. The Blue doughboy fought 
like an untamed cat, but he was no 
match for the two Reds. They sat on his 
head and tied his hands behind him with 
his own belt. 

“Here, you!” yelled an officer, ma- 
terializing suddenly from nowhere. He 
wore the white arm band of an umpire. 
“Cut out this roughhouse.” 

“He was trying to take a sneak, sir,” 
said Private Buckley virtuously. “We 
had him cold and he refused to sur- 
render.” 

“It’s a lie, sir,” cried the Blue soldier 
angrily. “I caught ’em flat-footed and 
they know it.” 

“We had him covered all the time, 
sir,” lied Private Buckley, looking the 
officer straight in the eyes. “We could 
have popped him easy.” 

The umpire scratched at his grimy 
chin. “It’s two against one,” he decided 
finally, turning to the Blue; “I’ll have 
to rule you a prisoner.” 

The man sputtered, then checked 
himself. No use arguing with an. officer. 

“You take ’im in, Joe,” directed Pri- 
vate Buckley gloatingly. “I’ll hold the 
ford.” 

“Git along little dogie,” grinned Pri- 
vate Smith to the outraged Blue. 

“And no more funny business,” 
warned the umpire sternly. “This hand- 
to-hand stuff’s got to stop.” 

The Blue captive went, muttering sul- 
lenly under his breath. The umpire 
strolled on with the air of a man who 
has seen his duty and done it, and Pri- 
vate Buckley lay down behind his gun. 

Rifle fire rattled suddenly from the 
bushes on the near bank of the river. 
Men began to spring up from the ground 
and run forward. Private Buckley gave 
them a couple of bursts with the Brown- 
ing and then hauled out. He had no de- 
sire to fall prisoner to these particular 
Blues. He had a hunch they’d seen the 
treatment just given their comrade and 
would repay in kind with a vengeance. 

He ran bent double, skimming over 
the uneven ground like an animated 
brown lump. The pursuing Blues opened 
fire again and he nose-dived into the 
dead grass. Then, hugging the ground 
as if his life depended on it, he wrig- 
gled on, pushing the heavy automatic 
before him. Seven minutes later he 
slithered into a friendly swale in the 
parched field and lay panting among 
men of his own platoon. 


SERGEANT raised himself to one 

knee some fifteen yards behind the 
line, blew a short, sharp blast on his 
whistle and began to swing his right 
arm, palm down, in a sweeping arc be- 
fore his belt. Heads poked cautiously 
over the forward rim of the swale and 
the plop-plop of rifles, firing blanks, ran 
down the line. Far to the left the chat- 
ter of a light machine gun cut in. 

A lieutenant, traveling on hands and 
knees, joined the sergeant, determina- 
tion on his sweat-streaked face. He 
pointed to the front and spoke into the 
sergeant’s ear. The latter nodded vigor- 
ously and the officer crawled on down 
the line to the left. Dropping to his own 
fours the noncom crawled up to Private 
Buckley, still stretched on the ground 
and breathing hard. 

“Your pal Smith is down there a 
ways,” the sergeant said, pointing to the 
right. “Pick him up and sneak on to the 
end of the line and cover the advance. 
We’re going back across the river.” 

“Aw, Sarge,” groaned Private Buck- 
ley, “can’t you give a feller time to catch 
his wind?” But even as he squawked, he 
was on his hands and knees. Sneaking 
along at a surprising clip, considering 
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his mode of travel, he collected his gun- 
mate, and the pair hustled on behind 
their firing riflemen. 

“What'd you do with him?” Private 
Buckley asked, as they came into firing 
position at the right of the Red line. 

“Turned him over to the M. P.’s,” said 
Private Smith. “Think I wanted to miss 
this? Gimme the Betsy.” 

Private Buckley passed him the 
Browning and looked back at the ser- 
geant for instructions. That worthy had 
risen to his knee again. Pointing to the 
left of the platoon, he thrust his right 
fist above his head and began pumping 
it furiously up and down. Firing on the 
left ceased, and men began springing up, 
one at a-time, and dashing forward. 

“Let ’er go,” ordered Private Buckley 
happily, and the Browning began to 
pound. 


= Nome advancing men ran desperately, 

crouching low, zigzagging and diving 
into the grass some forty yards ahead 
of their old line, as if they were diving 
into a swimming pool. As they hit the 
ground, almost, their rifles began spurt- 
ing fire again. 

“Hold it,” said Private Buckley, slip- 
ping empty magazines into his belt 
pockets. “They got us masked.” The 
new skirmish line now came within 
some fifty yards of their left, bringing 
their own men almost within their line 
of fire. 

Private Smith flicked on the Brown- 
ing’s safety and gathered himself. “That 
swale about fifty yards to the front and 
a little to the right,” he said. “Got it?” 

Private Buckley grunted. 

“Here we go,” said Private Smith, 
catapulting himself into the air and for- 
ward. 

Private Buckley stayed put until his 
partner dived into the shelter of the new 
position, then he, too, sprang up and 
raced madly forward. 

“They’re pulling out,” gloated Private 
Smith, unlimbering his piece. 

Peering cautiously over the edge of 
the swale, Private Buckley glimpsed re- 
treating Blues high-tailing it for the 
bushes along the river, as the left of his 
own line started the forward rush again. 
A shadow fell across his face and he 
looked up into the eyes of a lieutenant 
wearing the white arm band of an um- 
pire. 

“You men are casualties,” he an- 
nounced. Pulling a couple of white 
cardboard tags from his pocket, he scrib- 
bled the date and hour on them, bent 
down and fastened them through but- 
tonholes on the two men’s shirts. “Re- 
port back to Captain Roberts at your 
Battalion Headquarters,’ he directed, 
and went on down the line, scribbling on 
a pad. 

Private Buckley sat up with an oath. 
“Just when it was getting good,” he said 
bitterly. 

Private Smith rolled onto his back 
and sighed. “I wonder where the 
kitchen is?” 

“That’s right,” said Private Buckley 
brightening. “Casualties get to eat.” 

“And some sleep.” 

“And maybe a swim in the river. 
Come on, boy, before that ump changes 
his mind.” 

They went with alacrity, walking erect 
as men suddenly eased of their bur- 
dens, making wisecracks at their less- 
fortunate comrades plodding forward in 
succeeding waves. 

“You was telling about that major 
and lieutenant,” reminded Private 
Smith, as they came out of the baked 
field and onto a narrow dirt road, ankle- 
deep with dust. “What’d they do, try 
to take your women away from you?” 

“Naw,” said Private Buckley, mop- 
ping a rivulet of muddy sweat from the 
corner of his right eye. “Nothing so on 
the up and up as that.” : 

“Well?” urged Private Smith. 
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around here somewhere,” said Private 
Smith passing over the Browning. “Up 
this gully here, I guess.” He pointed to 
a narrow, wooded defile coming down 
from the precipitous hills on their right. 
“Then what happened?” 

“Well,” said Private Buckley as they 
headed into the gully, “we start grab- 
bing trucks and parking ’em under the 
trees on the east side of the road and 
pretty soon we got more prisoners than 
we got men. About three to one it was, 
and I see the sarge is getting worried 
and wishing the skipper’d hurry up with 
some reinforcements, because there ain’t 
an umpire in forty miles. 

“Then along comes this motorcycle 
and sidecar with this redheaded looey 
in it. He sees all the trucks parked un- 
der the trees and rides over and says. 
what’s the big idea? Can’t you men 
read a road map? And the sarge says 
sure they can, lieutenant, but we took 
‘em prisoners and so are you. So just 
climb out of that gas basket, if you 
please, sir, and I’ll be sending you along 
to talk with the captain. 

“The looey’s eyes pop open and he be- 
gins to look around kind of foolish, and 
the sarge laughs and says, sorry, lieu- 
tenant, but I’m afraid you won’t find any 
M. P.’s handy this time. The way he says 
it, with a funny little twist to the words, 
makes the looey’s eyes pop some more. 
He gives the sarge a good, hard look 
and I see the light of recognition come 
over his face as they say in the story 
books.” 

Private Buckley stopped and eased 
the Browning to the ground. “There 
oughta be a sign around here some 
place, if this is the right gully,” he said, 
pulling his canteen out of its canvas 
cover. “See if you can find the wire.” 

Private Smith walked on up the trail, 
peering into the brush on either side in 
search of the twisted, insulated wire of 
the field telephone circuit. There was 
none to be found. “Guess we took the 
wrong gully,” he said, rejoining his 
mate. “We shoulda looked when we 
left the road.” 

Wearily they retraced their steps to 
the main trail, where they picked up the 
phone line half buried in the dust at the 
side of the road. 


< HAT’d the looey do _ then?” 
prompted Private Smith as they 
resumed their trek. 

“Got out of the bathtub as cool as 
two A. M.,” said Private Buckley, “and 
asked where was the umpire. Before 
we could answer, one of the truck driv- 
ers says, why, there ain’t any, lieuten- 
ant. What? he says to the sarge, you 
mean you're ‘claiming all these men 
prisoners and no umpire to rule on it? I 
never heard of such a thing. 

“We took ’em two at a time as the 
trucks come along, the sarge tells him, 


| but he just laughs and says who ever 


heard of six men holding nineteen men 
prisoners, even if they took ’em two ata 
time? And one of the truck drivers says 
well, gang what are we waitin’ for, and 
the next we know they are onto us like 
wolves.” 

“The dirty so and sos,’ 
Smith. 

“We didn’t do so bad,” said Private 
Buckley pridefully. “Of course, we had 
an advantage. We was wearing helmets 
and they just had their caps, being noth- 
ing but truck drivers, and every time 
one of ’em swung at us, we’d duck and 
take it on the dishpan. Ever slug a hel- 
met with your bare fist?” 

“No,” said Private Smith. 

Private Buckley laughed reminis- 
cently. “Try it some time when you 
want a sore mitt.” 

“What happened to the lieutenant?” 
urged Private Smith, clinging to the 
main topic. 

“Oh, him!” Private Buckley chuckled. 
“Why, he got caught in the middle of 
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Continued from page 21 


shouted three times, listening hard for 
an answer between shouts. Only the 
wet wind, buffeting the float’s tower and 
crinkling the sea between wave crests, 
replied. 

The German came inside and ordered 
Fleming to keep on bailing. He got 
some rags, opened a clasp knife and went 
to the leak which now, between pitches, 
you could see plainly. It was beside the 
butt of the radio mast, where it was 
stepped through the decking into the 
bilge. Evidently the crashing Hudson 
had done more than cut off the float’s 
communication. Plates were sprung 
underneath, and now the sea gurgled 
slowly into the cabin. The refuge was 
turning into a trap. 


1 ee young German knelt beside the 

leak and busily poked strips of rag 
into the sprung place with his blade. 
They. would stay for a little while, then 
flutter free and trail out of the crevice 
with any hard surge of the water be- 
neath. The cabin was filling up steadily 
and soon all the German’s work was un- 
der water. He gave it up. 

“This thing is going down,” he said, 
“and I cannot swim.” 

“Neither can I, very far,” said Flem- 
ing. “What about those mattresses? 
Aren’t they made to float?” 

“Yes, they will float. But where? 
Where will they take us?” 

“We can tie them to the anchor chain. 
Buoy ourselves and just stay here.” 

“But will the launch see us when it 
comes? When the float is gone they 
will pass right by through the fog, look- 
ing for it.” 

“That’s a better chance than staying 
in here and drowning,” said Fleming. 
“Come on, let’s get down those mat- 
tresses.” 

The German made packages of food 
which they stuffed under their clothes. 
In a tackle locker was plenty of half- 
inch line, new and strong. The German 
took one end of it, went out on deck and 
started around the conning tower to- 
ward the bow. He had to feel for foot- 
holds under the sweeping seas. He 
missed once and lurched against’ the 
tower, scrabbling to stay aboard. 
The movement jolted his pistol out of 
the trouser pocket where he had shoved 
it loosely. It fell on the deck and slith- 
ered away overside before he could 
stoop and grab it. He straightened up 
and clutched the tower’s streaming side, 
frozen by the knowledge that he was 
unarmed. 

Fleming’s voice came from the hatch- 
way, astern: “Hurry up, Jerry. We 
haven’t got much longer.” - 

The German looked back, and real- 
ized that the Britisher could not have 
seen the gun fall. The rest of the rags 
still made a bulge in his pocket. He felt 
the bulge, pressed it with his hand to 
make it look flat, shifted his clasp knife 
into it to lend hardness. He struggled 
forward to the ringbolts, and there 
stopped when it dawned on him that the 
anchor chain would be too heavy for 
the pneumatic mattresses to support as 
a mooring. He made his way back to 
the hatchway and, after another look 
at his bulging pocket, showed Fleming 
the loose line in his hand, explained the 
new predicament. 

‘Never mind,” said Fleming, who had 
dragged himself and two mattresses into 
launching position. “We have enough 
line to use the whole float as our anchor, 
if she goes on down. Make fast to the 
guard cables there and let’s get away 
before we’re sucked under.” 

They lashed the two mattresses to- 
gether, then added a third for still more 
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buoyancy. They passed the line through 
the mattresses’ strap handles, and Flem- 
ing crawled on, ready to let the make- 
shift raft slide off astern. The German 
hesitated. Fleming inched the mat- 
tresses away and started to pay out line. 
With a frightened cry, the German 
scrambled after him and flopped down 
on the undulating raft as it slid free. He 
clutched the seams desperately. They 
drifted the line’s length, then Fleming 
steadied them with tension on the rope 
and, when .they were riding evenly, 
snubbed her with a slip-knot. 

When he saw that they were safe, the 
German crawled around to get his head 
toward the wind, like Fleming’s. They 
lay there a few feet apart, Fleming 
anguished by his arm, the German by 
sea fear. Fleming thought of the in- 
flatable rubber lifeboat that had gone 
down with his aircraft. It had a rubber 
bulge forward to fend off head waves. 
He tried curling the top of his mat- 
tress back so that not every sea would 
pour in over him. The German watched 
and copied him. They lay there, and 
Fleming remembered a snowy day two 
seasons ago off the coast of Scotland 
when he had lain out in a punt for 
geese. If he had thought his arms and 
fingers ached then!... 

The refuge float settled lower and 
lower ahead of them, until only half its 
tower showed above water. 

To get his mind off his pain, Fleming 
went to work again on the Jerry. 

“You have been in the air force long?” 
he asked. 

“Two years,” the boy said, “but only 
flying lately. They kept our class on 
the ground until we were needed.” 

There was a long silence. 

“You have a mother?” Fleming asked. 


|BEe young Jerry shot him a look. A 
splashing wave delayed his answer 
and he wiped the brine from his face 
before he said firmly, “Yes, I have a 
mother. A sister, too. They are proud 
of me. They will hear about my taking 
a prisoner.” 

But after that he wasn’t so chipper. 
He lay with his head down on his arm 
and after a while he groaned. He was 
seasick, and vomited. He looked de- 
spairingly out across the tossing Chan- 
nel, fifty yards away to where the fog 
was closed down like a woolen wall. He 
shut his eyes and let the waves slosh 
back over him unnoticed. Fleming fell 
silent too, his good hand gripping the 
forward edge of his mattress. But he 
kept opening his eyes every few min- 
utes, and it was he who, hours later, 
spied the launch cutting across the fog 
wrack upwind of them. 

The refuge float’s tower was almost 
all under now. Only a foot of it showed 
in the wave troughs, and the crests cov- 
ered it completely. It must have bulk- 
headed compartments to keep it from 
going down altogether, Fleming thought, 
and he lay as flat as he could, holding 
his breath, making up his mind whether 
he wanted the launch to see them or not. 
She was a Nazi rescue ship; no question 
about that. He could see her swastika 
whipping dimly off the fantail. She was 
moving swiftly past them on a course 
that would soon take her out of sight. 
She was too far to hear their voices, if 
they shouted up the wind. The only 
thing that would get her attention pos- 
sibly was a shot from the young Jerry’s 
pistol. 

That thought made Fleming look 
around sharply at his companion. His 
eyes were closed but Fleming’s look or 
his movement made him open them. As 
their eyes met, the Jerry’s pistol hand 
started for his pocket, but Fleming’s 
hand was quicker. He pinned the other’s 
wrist. before the hand could come out 
of the pocket, and they lay there tensed, 
straining, Fleming holding the Jerry 
down for just the few moments it would 
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take that launch to slip out of sight 
again, out of hearing. 

“It’s no use shooting,” Fleming 
barked. “They’d never hear you.” 

“Who wouldn’t? What did you see?” 
cried the Jerry, jerking loose and lifting 
his head to look around. Fleming started 
to grapple him, but then he saw that the 
Jerry's hand had come out of the pocket 
holding, not a pistol, but only rags and 
the clasp knife. 

“It was your launch,” Fleming panted, 
“but it went by. It went by and you 
have no gun to call it back. You have 
no gun. You lost your gun!” 

The German swung a fist at Fleming’s 
face, the fist with the rags and knife 
clutched in it. It was an awkward swing 
from a lying-down position. Fleming 
parried it, falling back to use his legs 
and feet for protection if necessary. His 
bad arm shot hot lightning through him. 
But the German didn’t swing again. In- 
stead he swayed up on his knees and 
shouted into the wind, shouted and bel- 


them, machinery had ceased. They were 
down to their bare hands, except for the 
German’s knife, and somehow Fleming 
knew the German would never use that 
to kill him. He knew why, too. Because 
now neither of them wanted to kill the 
other. That would do no good now, and 
together they had a better chance of 
escaping their common enemy, the sea. 
They were, equally, castaway parts of 
the war machines to which they had 
belonged. Away from those machines, 
they were insignificant. 

Fleming understood now why the 
young German had caved in so. The 
military machinery of which he was a 
part, in which he had been taught to 
trust, had failed him—first the Heinkel 
bomber, then the refuge float, then his 
pistol, now the rescue launch. 

Fleming wondered if the German had 
any self-preservative courage left, in 
case other help came near. Or in case 
the wind changed. When Fleming 
crashed, the wind was from the south, 
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lowed his loudest. He had missed seeing 
the launch but he was sure it was there, 
sure he could make it hear. He yelled 
until his voice split and could rise no 
more. 

Fleming lay there watching him, ready 
for the attack he thought would come 
when the Jerry knew they were ma- 
rooned again. The Jerry didn’t know this 
for a long time, or wouldn’t admit it. He 
kept trying to shout. With his white 
scarf, which he stripped off, he waved 
futilely. 


HE launch did not return. The 

woolen wall of fog stayed blank, the 
gray seas heaving under it emptily. As 
his hope died away, the young Jerry was 
seasick again. He bent away from Flem- 
ing during the retches, then sank down 
on his mattress breathing hard. 

Fleming’s arm nearly had him deliri- 
ous. He too lay inert, glad he didn’t 
have to fight just now. To fight with his 
tortured body instead of with a gun, 
from a powerful aircraft. . . . His mind 
bored through his pain and soared above 
it. As in a dream his brain suddenly, 
clearly objectified his body and the 
German’s—two small human fragments 
lying there in the watery no-man’s land 
between two gigantic war machines, For 





“Y’ might at least have removed yer mask 
whilst you was foolin’ with th’ sun lamp” 


whence it must carry them up toward 
the North Sea if they cut themselves 
adrift. If it shifted into the east or west, 
they might trust it to drift them to one 
or the other of their home shores. 

Fleming’s mind, still pushing back his 
pain, explored these possibilities ea- 
gerly, attentively. Suppose the wind 
didn’t shift before that launch came by 
again, or another like it? Suppose it 
shifted to the west? Come to think, that 
was its likeliest quarter when it swung 
with clearing weather. The chances 
against drifting to England, then, were 
roughly three to one. 

But Fleming seemed to remember 
that the Channel’s currents prevail 
westerly between Cape Gris-Nez and 
Dover. On its way up to the open sea 
before a south wind, a piece of flotsam 
like the castaways might veer near 
enough to the British side to be seen 
from shore. Surely some British patrol 
by sea or air must pick them up! 

The young German did not see or stir 
as Fleming inched forward and worked 
loose the knot that held them to the 
derelict float. The line made no sound 
running out to trail crookedly in the 
small wake which at once appeared be- 
hind them. The only change was that 
the waves stopped slapping so sharply 
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[c= that will cost you more than you 
feel you can afford to spend—join 
the Pin Money Club, our money-making 
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you our free booklet so you may start at once. 


Margaret Clarke, Secretary, Pin 
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the surface. She was less than one hun- 
dred yards away. No markings betrayed 
her nationality but the two castaways 
knew at once she was German. Some- 
thing about her sharklike lines told the 
young Jerry. Something in his heart 
told Fleming, for he saw that she was 
crippled. She was streaming that oil 
he had been looking for, making a wide 
slick on the sea even before her whole 
hulk came into view. The destroyer’s 
depth charges had damaged her, forced 
her to come up from her crash-dive, to 
try running for home on the surface. 
The young Jerry was up on his elbow 
flapping his white scarf wildly. Fleming 
caught the scarf, tried to wrench it away. 
The Jerry pushed him back fiercely and 
went on flailing the air, croaking piti- 
ably. Fleming waited on his back for 
a staggering surge of pain to subside in 
his arm, then went for the Jerry again. 
This time heavy blows in the face drove 
him off, but he held to the Jerry’s sleeve, 
dragged him down, dragged him back- 
ward, backward, overboard... . 


IBY THE U-136 matters were just as 
desperate as they were at the mattress 
raft, where the lookout could see two 
men signaling, then struggling. Then 
the lookout could see them no more. 
He reported the sight to his captain, 
of course, but this was no moment 
for U-136 to pick up castaways. Her 
forward compartments were flooded. 
Pumps were going in the after control 
room. Somewhere behind her a pair of 
destroyers circled angrily, watching for 
her blood to rise, listening with their 
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Jap, “you and your friends were speak- 
ing somewhat lightly of a certain Char- 
lie and his wife Emma.” The journalist 
cautiously admitted it. “As I understand 
it, and hope you realize, this Charlie 
and Emma are Germans named Schultz. 
Am I not correct?” Our friend thought 
fast and assured the politician that he 
was éminently correct. “Splendid,” said 
the Jap. “I had hoped as much. Here- 
after let me suggest, when you speak of 
this Charlie and Emma, mention their 
family name—Schultz. Thus the Japa- 
nese police will be in no doubt and the 
friendly relations that will ever exist be- 
tween our two glorious countries will 
not be exposed to strain.” 


SO MRS. BLACKFOOT is an air 
warden. Mr. Jules Theabeau of New 
York City who knows Mrs. Blackfoot 
well has told us about it. Mrs. Black- 
foot is an elderly and patriotic lady 
whose only contact with the cops, until 
very recently, was a traffic officer who 
for many years has stood guardian over 
children and ladies like Mrs. Blackfoot 
in one of New York’s quietest and most 
respectable neighborhoods. A banker 
friend of Mrs. Blackfoot, himself the 
warden, appointed her. She was unable 
to sleep that night. The next morning, 
pale, taut but valiant, she said to the 
manager of the hotel where she has lived 
for twenty years, “If I am not back here 
in the hotel in three quarters of an hour, 
please come to the Twenty-third Street 
police station for me.” Said the mana- 
ger: “Why, Mrs. Blackfoot, what on 
earth’s the matter?” She told him that 
she was an air warden, that she had to 
report to the station house, that she had 
never been in a police station. The 
manager reassured her and off she went 
—straight, pale, determined, frightened. 
Five minutes later the manager sent a 
bellboy to be sure that all went well with 
her. The bellboy found her standing 
rigid and valiant at the sergeant’s desk. 
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Sailor in a Spitfire 


Continued from page 17 


Fighting in the air is an impersonal 
affair. Sometimes when I shoot down 
one that is loaded with bombs I say to 
myself, “Well, you won’t drop those 
bombs on London tonight,” and that 
makes you feel good. You never think 
of pilots you’ve killed. I didn’t, that 
first day, and haven’t since. I haven’t 
too much imagination, I’m happy to say. 
Fighter pilots shouldn’t have imagina- 
tion. When you are fighting, you have 
to act instinctively all the time. If you 
have to stop and think of the conse- 
quences you will probably be dead, and 
there’s time enough for that later. 

I felt good when I went to bed that 
night, and I laughed to myself because 
since boyhood I’d wanted to be a sailor, 
and here at last I’d found a real job. I 
thought of those early days on the farm 
before I’d ever seen an airplane—those 
days when I had pictures of H.M.S. 
Broke and H.M.S. Renown on my bed- 
room wall. I was born in South Africa, 
at Wellington, which is forty-five miles 
from Cape Town. My father is de- 
scended from French Huguenot stock, 
freely mixed with Dutch blood in South 
Africa. But my mother was English. 
The French are opportunists. The 
Dutch have vigor, tenacity and pa- 
tience. The English have more courage 
than any other people in the world. So 
I have been lucky in my parents. 

When I was thirteen I left the farm 
for the training ship General Botha. At 
sixteen I went to sea. I suppose it’s the 
dream of every kid to feel a deck under 
his feet. My father was understanding 
enough to let me have my way. At six- 
teen I knew Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia and New York, but I felt a vague 
dissatisfaction. Just as I’d get to know 
people in a port, our ship would sail on 
and I’d never meet them again. I sup- 
pose my roots were still in the farm. I 
sailed the Indian and Atlantic oceans a 
lot and finally got my second mate’s 
ticket. 

Up to this time I don’t think I had 
ever seen an airplane. But then Charles 
Lindbergh flew the Atlantic. He was my 
first hero—he was the hero of every 
South African and English kid. From 
that moment I wanted to fly. There 
came a slump in shipping and I joined 
the Naval Reserve. I had three won- 
derful months on H.MLS. Exeter. I love 
the R.A.F., but I’ll never get over my 
loyalty to our navy. The efficiency, the 
fine discipline, the excellent treatment 
and above all the high caliber of naval 
officers on the Exeter is something I'll 
never forget. 

Then Baldwin, who was Prime Min- 
ister, raised the age limit of the R.A.F. 
to twenty-five. I was just twenty-five 
and I joined up. 

Every pilot remembers his first solo 
flight. I’ve been in more than a hun- 
dred combats since that May 21st, but 
I only remember two or three of them. 
However, I’ll never forget my first solo 
flight. I’d been having trouble with my 
landings—what pilot doesn’t? One day 
I landed and it wasn’t too bad, and my 
instructor hopped out of the back cock- 
pit and said casually, “Off you go!” 

I said, “Who, me?” and he turned 
away. I shrugged my shoulders and 
taxied off. I did everything he’d told 
me to do and in a few seconds I was 
air-borne. I did a few circuits and 
landed—the best landing I had ever 
made. I was a pilot! But I had a long, 
long way to go before the R.A.F. would 
consider me good enough for my wings. 


The remainder of this article has 
been delayed by British censors. It 
will appear next week. 
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“Better go easy on them corn 
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Smoking, eating or drinking to 
excess may bring on headaches, 
heartburn, and the heavy, stuffy 
feeling of acid indigestion. When 
that happens, just remember— 
a dash of sparkling, tangy-tast- 
ing Eno in a glass of water 
helps alkalize by relieving excess 
stomach acid. A larger quantity 
taken before breakfast acts as 
a refreshing laxative. Buy 
world-known Eno. . . and use 
anytime you feel out-of-sorts. 
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’ | into her intent face. She was not think- 


“Never saw you, never heard of you! 
| he-said gaily. “Should I? Are you 
| somebody?” 
| She could not entirely disbelieve those 
| dark eyes and yet the habit of her life 

would not let her believe that here was 
| a man who had not heard the name of 
| Elaine Brian. 





“No, there is no reason why you 
| should know me,” she said. “Actually, 
I’m nobody.” 

The moment she said it she felt curi- 
ously free, even of her despair. When 
her mother was dead, that was how she 

| could escape this despair. She would 
| be nobody’s daughter. 
| The young man was looking down 


ing about him. He could see that what- 
ever she was thinking about was 


' | absorbing her mind and it was not he. 


“My name is Larch Corpran,” he said. 

Te site! 

Her dark blue eyes lifted themselves 
to his face a cool instant and then her 
lashes fell again. Very black lashes, he 
noticed, for the gold of the hair against 
her pale cheek. She was so small he 
could have lifted her with one hand if 
she stepped into his palm. He had 
never seen such a small woman, though 
his own mother and his sister were 
small. 

“Don’t you care?” he asked her. 

“About what?” she asked, and he saw 
her eyes blank with truth. 

“What my name is,” he said. 

“No,” she replied. ‘ 

There is something wrong with her, he 
thought. This girl is in some sort of 
trouble. But what trouble could she 





have, walking along the richest street 
in the world? He glanced at her. She 
looked all right, at least she did not look 
very poor. With a face like that, how 
could she be in trouble—unless it was 
the wrong sort of trouble? 

She had the impulse to cry out to him: 
“Don’t speak to me—please leave me 
alone! My mother is dying and I love 
my mother better than I do anybody in 
the world.” But she did not speak. If 
she spoke he would know who she was, 
tomorrow—the day after—whenever it 
was that the daily papers would cry out 
the cruel news. Obituaries—newspapers 
kept them ready. Outside her mother’s 
house as she left it she remembered now 
that there had been a couple of unob- 
trusive young men, waiting, watching. 
| They had been kind enough not to ask 
her anything, recognizing who she was 
as she came down the steps, and she 
had pretended not to see them. 

“Are you hungry?” the young man 
asked gently. 

She stopped with an effort bringing 
her mind to what he said. “I—don’t 
know,” she said. 


HE SEIZED her arm again. “Good 

heavens! You are! That’s why you 
look like the fragment of a ghost! I 
can’t feed you here on Park Avenue, but 
there’s a good place a couple of blocks 
away where I can.” 

She let herself be led along feeling the 
warmth of his swift body suddenly 
warmer than the sunshine. He really 
did not know who she was, and she need 
not tell him. 

They went into a small poor restau- 
rant but quite clean, she noticed, fas- 
tidious in spite of herself. Even poverty 
must be clean. This young man, she 
saw, now that he sat opposite from her, 
looked poor, too, but beautifully clean. 
His frayed blue shirt collar was fresh 
and his big hands were washed and the 
nails tended. She was used to all sorts 





of handsome clean men openly eager to 
be friends with Elaine Brian or hiding 
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China Gold 


Continued from page 12 


their eagerness under pride. But this 
young man was neither eager nor proud. 
He was simply friendly and, she thought, 
perhaps naturally gay. He looked as 
though he had always been happy. 

He ordered the food with care, frown- 
ing for a moment over filet of founder 
or chopped beefsteak. 

“Chopped steak,” he decided. 
hungry, myself: How about you?” 

“Anything,” she said. “I don’t care 
much for food.” 

He ordered the steak and then turned 
a severe look upon her. “You oughtn’t 
to say you don’t care about good food,” 
he said. ‘Think of all the people who 
have nothing!” 

She looked at him, surprised, and for 
an instant, despair weakened in vague 
interest. She had never thought of 
people who ek nothing. “Why?” she 
asked. 

“You ought to think of them,” he said. 
“My mother always taught us that.” 

She laughed, she who a moment be- 
fore would have thought laughter further 
from her than she could imagine. “I’ve 
never seen anybody like you before. 
Where do you come from?” 

“Median, Kansas,” he said. “Popula- 
tion 1,015.” 

“You didn’t like it enough to stay 
there?” 

The chopped beef was before them 
and to her surprise it tasted good. She 
was hungry. 

“Sure I do, but I want to make money 
and they told me New York was the 
place for that,” he said. 

She glanced at him sharply at the 
word money, her guard up. But his 
dark eyes were merry and innocent. He 
was so tall that he sat too high above 
the little table. 

“Have you made any money yet in 
New York?” she asked him. But she 
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did not care what his answer | 
Adventure was merely delay 
“Not a cent,” he said y 
“Well, not more than enou | 
myself. I’d like to know vy} 
keep their old money, the t § 
He smiled at her. Howco 
out about her? She was | 
though she were really hu | 
looked as though she had not 
good clothes, perhaps, were ¢ | 
“Do you have a job?” 
She looked up, startled. “/ | 
mean, work?” 
“What else?” { 
She considered. “Yeu 
a job.” 
“What is it?” . 
“Well, I’ve been—more hi 
secretary than anything else | 
“To a man?” 
“No, a woman—~ ’ Had she | 
her mother. with her compl | 
always made difficult by © 
money? i 
“T’m glad it’s nota man.” 


os laughed and then ¥ 
could she laugh. She wi 
delicately and rose. “I mus 
back,” she said. She was 
an agony to see her mo 
had she been thinking of 
so long? 
“But we have a dessert!” 
“I’m sorry—I can’t wait.” 
“Can’t you tell your boss s 
She shook her head, “No 
back to her.” 
He rose and flung down th | 
had hastily counted. | 
“Then I'll come with you) 
“No, please!” 
“Can’t I even see where \ 
“l’'m going in—a—a bus 
She had been about to say < 
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on every bus in New 
there had been no 


‘When they got off, the 
were still hovering near 
her heart jumped. Then 
not gone! 
with me to the door,” she 
‘orpran. 
ye demanded. 
¢ oesn’t look right.” 
“Who are those 


y hanging around for?” 
orters—maybe.” 
porters!” he paused 
in the great solid 


> you work?” 
I must go.” 
you go in there I'll 
ain! Look—where do 


= here—with her.” 
a poor kid! Why, that’s 
omb. Is there anybody 


7 and.” 


qa” 

so!” 

arm and she pulled away. 

' She saw the two re- 

s at her and she grew 

se, I must go! I must!” 

. instantly and she saw 

1. “I’m sorry! I thought 

anted to be friends, too. 
y, maybe, out in the 

nting on—seeing you 


- voice was so warm, he 
e, that suddenly she knew 
see him again. Oh, but 


when’—she said— 
ay be going away—” 

is breast pocket, as she 
drew out a small worn 
cribbled his name and 
e out the leaf. “TI’ll be 


s hat and turned away, 
the steps. In her hand 
f paper with his name 
ust it into the pocket of 
» heavy door opened. 
king for you every- 
ine,’ the butler said 
ked at him, her lips 
_ The old man who had 
t before Elaine was 
‘head once. “Yes,” he 
> is gone.” 


him up the stairs and 
ed door of her mother’s 
| never before gone by 
it the impulse to go in. 
he would never want to 
- of course she must. 

too see her dead,” she 
itely. In her own room 
or and locked it. They 
lerstand if she refused. 
sist that she see her 
she did, then as long 
would know her mother 
le did not have to see 
ald always think that 
‘still alive somewhere, 
a 

ly dead I have no one 
he thought. She sat 
blue velvet chair her 
m her last Christmas 
hat had been on the 
i sit in this chair, think 
2around you.” “Oh!” 
turned her face to the 


Was noone. She knew, 
‘ her father nor her 
€f murmured against 
her nor had there ever 
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been in this house the sound of quarrel- 
ing, that she had stood as a shield be- 


tween them. But perhaps they had 
quarreled very bitterly. The house was 
so huge that much quarreling might 
have gone on and no one heard it ex- 


cept those two who hated each other. 


“Oh, mother!” she whispered, “Oh, I ry. 
ought not to have been away!” Ts 

Now it occurred to her that while she pw A 
was away with that man she had never f 


seen before and cared nothing whether 


2 





she ever saw again, while she had been 

with him her beloved had died. Had YOU COW Me LP Yi Wie 07, Vf, 

her mother at the last moment waked Ci A = KO4T/ 

and known she was gone? The ques- 

tion flashed upon her with agony and 

she had to know its answer. She went Y 

to the door and unlocked it and then 

tiptoed to her mother’s door and lis- All smokers inhale some. But PHILIP MORRIS 

ae Beg aa pe Le = = smokers don’t worry about throat irritation—even 
, terrified an e 

ea ite = iets) faotboard: tot ‘a when they inhale. Here’s the difference—reported 

Mets eed Gas ascrdenand Shecoultl by doctors who compared the five leading cigarettes: 

not see beyond it. But at the bed stood 


ieee seat sald af IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO PHILIP MORRIS, IRRITANT 

! : or 

Be cant before” EFFECTS OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING BRANDS 
“No,” Dr. Trent said gently, “she did AVERAGED MORE THAN THREE TIMES AS HIGH— 

not wake.” AND LASTED MORE THAN FIVE TIMES AS LONG! 


HE HAD seen to it that Mary Brian : 
did not wake to more agony. He| Fénest tobaccos, of 
looked up then to see plenty of agony course. But that 


alone is not enough! 


on her daughter’s face and he turned to 
the living woman. 

“You must control your grief, Elaine,” 
he said. “Remember that it would have 
meant great suffering for her to have 
lived on. She had too much suffering as 
it was—of all kinds,” he added to him- 
self. Yes, he knew that Mary Brian was 
glad to have done with living. The last 
thing she had said to him two days ago 
when she turned her face toward him 
with such effort had been to whisper in 
that faintest of voices, “Don’t try to 
make me live!” 

“TI can’t, my dear,” he had said. 
There was no deceiving that dying 
mind, still too cool and too shrewd not 
to discern a lie. 

But she had had one more thing to 
say. “I am giving my burden to Elaine 
—just as heavy on her—as on me—” 

“Elaine is young and strong,” he had 
replied. To this she had not answered, 
though if she had she might have said, 
“So once was I.” 

“You must control yourself,” he re- 
peated now to Elaine. Yes, she must be 
ready for the reading of that will 
whereby Mary Brian put upon her 
daughter all her burden. 

But he saw Elaine obey his demand. 
She straightened her shoulders and drew 
her lips together. She was, he could see, 
dreading to walk around the end of that 
high footboard. He would help her. 

“Come and see your mother,” he said, 
his calm voice unchanging. “She looks 
as though she were resting at last.” 

And Elaine, fighting down her own re- 
sistance to that invitation, moved for- 
ward and forced her eyes to the pillow. 
Yes, there was her mother. It was true 
she looked as though she were resting. 
But she was dead. Now Elaine saw 
her mother was really dead, she went 
closer and stood beside the bed, very 
close. But she had not the least im- 
pulse to put out her hand and touch the 
quiet hands folded on the quiet breast. 
On those beautiful hands the diamond 
rings still glittered. Her mother had 
not wanted them taken off even when 
she was ill. They made a light upon 
which her dimming eyes could focus and 
she could lie and look at them. 

“We must take off her rings,” the 
nurse now said. 

“No—she shall keep them,” Elaine 
said violently. “She loved them.” 

The nurse turned shocked and pro- 
testing eyes to the doctor, and the doc- 
tor spoke for her. “Elaine, I think you 
ought to take them off,” he said. “After 
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ON’T ignore even slightly 
bleeding gums. This may 
mean you, too, have Gingivitis— 
a gum inflammation which may 
claim 4 out of 5 as victims—even 
young folks. 

If neglected—Gingivitis may 
often lead to the shrinking gums 
and loosened teeth of Pyorrhea 
which only your dentist should 
treat. See your dentist every 3 
months. And at home here’s one 
very best way to help guard 
against Gingivitis— 

How 95% Gingivitis 
Cases Improved in 30 Days 
Clinical evidence showed 95% 
Gingivitis cases improved in 30 
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ONE WORST ENEMY 


of healthy teeth and firm gums— 


GINGIVITIS 


BS A out oF a may have trouble siveadl 


days, after dental care, by massag- 
ing their gums and brushing 
their teeth twice daily with 
Forhan’s Toothpaste. 

This Forhan method is unex- 
celled for massaging gums to 
be firmer and for cleaning even 
dingy teeth to their natural bril- 
liance. Even helps remove acid 
film that so often starts tooth de- 
cay. Forhan’s is free from harsh 
abrasives. 











At all 
Drug & Dept. Stores 
Week-end size at 
10¢ stores 





all—we must remember—we cannot be 
with her every moment until—” 

What he meant was that hirelings at 
the last moment might be tempted to’ 
rob her mother. “Very well,” Elaine 
said, and then she put out her hands 
and touched the cold hands and slipped 
off the loose rings and held them. But 
the touch had suddenly taken away her 
terror. She stooped and kissed her 
mother’s cheek, not passionately as she 
would have done if her mother had been 
alive, but shyly. 

“Goodby,” she whispered, and felt as 
she spoke the word, that it was endless 
and forever and she turned and walked 
away. 


5 bas third morning after her mother’s 
death the day dawned so beautiful 
that to Elaine it was sacrilege. She was 
in the midst of the pause between death 
and a life that must again be lived. The 
funeral had in its somber way kept her 
busy with things that were yet somehow 
to be done for her mother. But now 
the last sign of funeral was gone from 
the house. She rose, ashamed that she 
had slept at last after sleeping so little 
for two other nights, and with the feel- 
ing that now there was nothing but time 
left her and endless time, she made her- 
self ready slowly for what seemed an 
empty day. 

When she was dressed she saw that 
she needed a brooch at her throat 
and she opened her jewel case to find 
what she wanted. There were her 
mother’s rings where she had dropped 
them two nights ago. She picked them 
up remembering how they had always 
looked upon her mother’s hands. 

“I want to wear them,” she thought 
suddenly. She put them on and had at 
once a sense of comfort, as though upon 
her hand was her mother’s touch. “I 
shan’t take them off,” she thought. 

She went downstairs, the great house 
as silent about her as though she were 
the only person in it. In the breakfast 
room the table was laid for one and she 
knew her father was not coming. 

But when she sat down she found at 
her plate a note from her father. She 
had not seen him since they stood to- 
gether side by side at the funeral. When 
they had come home he had gone to his 
rooms and had not left them since. Now 
she took the note, and was glad the in- 
evitable hour of their meeting, still 
postponed itself. What would she and 
her father have to say to each other 
when her mother was no longer with 
them? She could imagine nothing. She 
opened the note with the feeling that it 
was from someone strange to her yet 
whom she might possibly be about to 
know. 

But the note was as cold as his usual 
speech. “Please come to the library this 
afternoon at five. Your mother’s will is 
to be read.” 

That was all. He had not even signed 
himself her father. Instead he had writ- 
ten his initials. She crumpled the note 
and sat down and ate her breakfast as 
it was served to her, in silence. Her 
personal letters were brought to her, and 
she looked at them. There were many 
of them and she had no wish to read 
more letters of condolence. Scores of 
such letters were now being answered 
by secretaries, and she would take these 
letters to them, too. 

But as she turned the envelopes she 
saw a plain envelope and in its corner 
a name firmly written, Larch Corpran. 
She gazed at it, wondering if she cared 
to open it. He must know now who she 
was, and he had presumed upon their 
casual meeting to write to her and press 
his acquaintance. Ah, she had had that 
happen often enough! But still she was 
a little curious and, ready to be indig- 
nant, she tore open the envelope. 
Within it was a single sheet of paper, 
and upon the sheet in the same clear 

































































black writing—with a bad pen | 
see—were written a few lir 
began without address: 

“I have waited two days, T . 
enough. Tomorrow at noon, |. 
have a job, at the same cor} 
fate threw you at me, I s 
during my lunch hour and if re 
come, I shall go starving. » q 

“He doesn’t know,” she thc + 
else he is pretending.” She p. 
ter down, then picked it up 
put it into her pockef and ; 
others in her hand she walk | 
the room which had been he ; 
office. Two girls worked th 
piles of envelopes stacked b 

“Here are some more,” shi ) 
added her own to the stacks. i 

They smiled at her eagerly ; 
eager smiles she had always: 
into fictitious life upon th. 
those who served her. She 
with a faint smile as fictitio 
and went away again. | 

Now around her was only 
house and her intolerable gy 
the weight of her being. She 
those to whom she might tur 
could not turn to them. iy 
them could forget who sh | 
richest woman in the worle, 
her mother was dead. She h 
relatives. Her father and r 
only children, as she herself 
child, and her grandparents 
Beyond that, how could one 
upon blood? 
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room into which the sun: sh 
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there was nothing for he 
She was in no mood for | 
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the world too much. If she 
sic, she said to herself in | 
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as she had cried the night th 
the funeral. Upon her wour 
still so thin a skin that musi 
it open again and make it | 
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drew near. When it w) 
knew it. She felt the note sh 
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it was. To him perhaps » Wa 
Elaine Brian, but simply 2 a 
stumbled upon and he want) tos) ~ 
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“T’d want to see anyone’ 
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to think of the darkness ° 
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that darkness, until sudde) 
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among the cars and cross” 
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upon his face. 
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many things to keep you ¥ 
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instance?” 
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She perceived his mistake and was 


grateful for it. “What do you do?” she | 


asked. For the first time in all these 
days her grief receded. 

“Bank,” he said, “and I’ll drop it like 
a dead cat when I can find a job that 
pays me more.” 


“No, but what do you like to do?” | 


she persisted. 

“T don’t know yet,” he replied. ‘“‘That’s 
what I’m waiting to find out. Meantime 
I’m thrifty.” 

“No, but what were you educated 
for?” she asked again. 

“Hard work,” he said shortly. ‘“Noth- 
ing else.” 

“Coliege?” 

“No—but if you mean I sound—edu- 
cated—my mother was a teacher and 
she went to college.” 

“That explains,’ she said. 

“It just about explains everything,” 
he retorted, ‘also why I am tired of be- 
ing poor.” He put down his knife and 
fork and stared at her solemnly. ‘You 
want to know what I’m going to do with 
the first thousand dollars I make?” 

“What?” she asked and real laughter 
came to her lips. 

But his face was serious. “I am go- 
ing to buy my mother new clothes from 
the skin out,” he declared, “‘new shoes, 
new hat, gloves, handbag, everything at 
once. Say, would you help me pick out 
the clothes?” 

He waited for her to nod and then 


went on: “She is a smallish woman— 


well, maybe a little bigger than you. I 
guess that’s why I like a girl to be little. 
Yes, sir, that’s where my first thousand 
goes. It’s only after that I’m going to 
think of myself. Whatever is left over 
of the thousand is going to be put into 
the handbag and she is going to take a 
trip. I’ve thought it all out. She has 
always wanted to go to China. Don’t 
ask me why anybody would want to go 
to China. But when she was in college 
there was a Chinese girl and they were 
friends. Now she may have to go to 
Mexico instead—or save her money if 
she wants to. She can’t go fooling 
around in wars. I’ve told her that.” 

He was eating again, being plainly 
very hungry, but he was not thinking 
about his food. 

“That’s why you want money,” she 
said. 
But he frowned. ‘‘That’s only the be- 
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Here’s Speedy Relief! 


Don’t let bitter winter weather make 
you suffer the agony of stiff, grinding “‘cold- 
weather joints’! Absorbine Jr. soothes and 
eases that soreness away—helps nature re- 
lieve that excruciating pain promptly! 


Under normal conditions, lubricating 
fluid is fed into the joints by tiny blood 
vessels. But these vessels constrict in ex- 
treme cold and the supply of fluid slacks off. 
Your joints swell, stiffen and hurt! 


Rub those joints with Absorbine Jr. It 
speeds the flow of blood—increases the sup- 
ply of lubricating fluids. Soon your joints 
are glowing with relief! Don’t dread win- 
ter! Keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. At all druggists. 
$1.25 a bottle. Write 
W. F. Young, Inc.,201B 
Lyman St., Springfield, 
Mass., for free sample. 


ABSORBINE JR. 
FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. 1. PL INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2907-B, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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EYES OVERWORKED? Just put two drops of 
Murine in each eye. Right away it starts to 
cleanse and soothe. You get— 
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ginning,” he said. “What I really want 
money for is that it gives you freedom 
You're footloose if you 
You can do what you 


—and power. 
have money. 
want.” 

“No, you can’t!” For her life she 
could not keep back the words. “I’ve 
seen it—in my boss—” she added hast- 
ily when he lifted his head at her cry. 

“Oh, well—a woman,” he said, “maybe 


| “2 . 
things are different for a rich woman.” 


What she would have said to that re- 
mained unsaid, for at this moment he 
caught sight of her rings and his face 
went pale. He put down his knife and 
fork again, stared at the rings, and 
gulped some water from his tumbler. 
“Those rings,” he stammered. “You— 
you—didn’t have them on the other day. 
You didn’t have on any rings.” 

She looked down at them. “They 
were my mother’s,” she said quietly. 

He caught the finality in her tone. “Is 


“Yes, she is dead,” she said. It was 
the first time she had said the words. 
But it was safe enough to say them 
here. 


HE PUT out his hand swiftly and she 
felt it cover hers with a light touch. 
“T’m sorry,” he said, “and I’ve been 
talking about mine! I’m awfully sorry!” 

She slipped her hand away. “Why 
should you be?” 

“No,” he said with eager regret, “I 
ought to have felt it—I ought to have 
thought or at least wondered. Was it— 
I hope it was a long time ago?” 

“It seems—ages.” 

She smiled to keep her lips from quiv- 
ering and took up her fork and he un- 
derstood that she did not want to talk. 

“Anyway,” he said, “I’m glad the rings 
were hers.” He still had his eyes on 
them. ‘Gosh, it gave me a fright for a 
moment —they’re gorgeous rings —I 
knew a working girl couldn’t—I mean 
I hoped they were only heirlooms or 
something.” 

“That is what they are,” she said. 

But they had barely time for dessert 
when to his horror his hour was gone. 
“Td chuck it and risk my job,” he said, 
“but I can’t afford to do that—not now 
when I’ve met you. I can’t miss a trick 
now.” 

She did not answer this. But when at 
the door he waited for a bus, grieving 
that he could not walk with her to her 
door or at least that they could not take 
the same bus, she waited with him be- 
cause he begged her to wait and he 
towered over her, burning with his 
anxiety. “Listen, Elaine—I can call you 
that, can’t I? And I’m Larch. Tomor- 
row? Oh, I know it sounds like a rush 
but honestly I’ve waited so long to meet 
you! Where have you been all these 
years? Gosh, to think I could have come 
to New York two years ago! Tomorrow? 
Here? I'll try not to have a date with 
the boss right after lunch. It was dumb 
of me today.” 

The bus came and he had to get on 
but he leaned out for her answer and 
when she hesitated he was about to get 
off again, and the driver roared at him 
and she had to nod because the bus was 
gathering speed. 

But when she was home again she was 
glad he had made her promise. He had 
put a light into tomorrow that shone, a 
candle in the dark. 

... At five she opened the door of the 
library. Her father was already there 
and with him his lawyer and a young 
man. She knew Mr. Wells and to the 
young man she was not introduced. 

She sat down, thinking that her father 
looked exactly the same as—as before. 
If he had grieved he did not show it. 
His handsome, smooth face with its fine 
profile was not more pallid than usual. 
Her father, she had always understood, 
had a condition which was only just 
somewhat better than invalidism. Thus 


as long as she could remember he spent 
little enough of his year here in this 
house and much of it away. 

He was telling Mr. Wells about this 
when Elaine came in and when she had 
sat down he went on talking. 

“The war is naturally the greatest 
possible inconvenience to me,” he said 
in his resonant, cultivated voice, a voice 
that was like a splendid echo. “I need 
at this time to go to the German spa 
where I found such relief some years 
ago, but of course it is impossible to get 
there. And I do not believe there is any- 
thing like that spa in South America. I 
have inquired into the bottled water but 
I cannot procure even that.” 

“Ah,” Mr. Wells said. He looked at 
his watch. “Mr. Barney is very late.” 

Mr. Barney was her mother’s lawyer 
and Elaine spoke for him. “I think I 
hear him now.” 

The door opened and Mr. Barney was 
shown in at once. He was a short, stout, 
blunt-featured man who was almost en- 
tirely bald and he had no young man 
with him. He carried his own brief case, 
worn and patched, but still looking in- 
destructible. 

“Hello,” he said, “I’m late.” 

“You are late,’ Mr. Wells replied. He 
hated all other lawyers and would have 
hated Mary Brian’s lawyer in any case 
because he had never been able to per- 
suade her that it was unnecessary for 
her to have a lawyer of her own. Not 
that he had ever dared to speak to her 
personally on the matter—he had only 
told Paul Brian very often what an ad- 
vantage it would be to him if his wife’s 
affairs were in his own lawyer’s hands. 
Paul Brian had replied always with eva- 
sion. This, Mr. Wells knew, simply 
meant that Mary would not listen to 
him. 

“So Iam,” Mr. Barney said cheerfully. 
He sat down, grinned at Elaine, nodded 
to her father, and wiped his bald head 
with an old yellow silk handkerchief he 
pulled out of his hip pocket. A white 
linen handkerchief remained a fixture in 
his breast pocket. “Well, it won’t take 
long,” he said briskly. ‘The will is 
short.” 


ILENCE followed his words. In the 

fireplace a burning log cracked sud- 
denly with a small explosion. Mr. 
Wells composed himself and the young 
man took a notebook and a fountain 
pen from his pocket. Paul Brian sat 
motionless, his long pale hands folded 
together, his gray eyes fixed on the car- 
pet. Elaine moved abruptly and turned 
her head to the tall windows. The sky 
was blue beyond and the branch of a 
white birch tree stretched across it. She 
felt catastrophe about to fall in the si- 
lence. 

Mr. Barney took out an envelope and 
opened it, and began to mumble, “1, 
Mary Brian, being in my sound mind 
and—”’ 

“Please read so that we can hear you,” 
Mr. Wells said sharply. 

Mr. Barney raised his voice sud- 
denly and rolled out the heavy legal 
phrases like rocks down a hillside. They 
reverberated through the big room but 
Paul Brian, who could not bear noise, 
did not wince, and Elaine did not move. 

The will was short indeed. Mr. Bar- 
ney read it in less than two minutes. 
There were a few bequests to servants. 
To Paul Brian there was left nothing. 
“Tn consideration,” the will said sternly, 
“of the fact that I have already be- 
stowed many benefits upon my said hus- 
band, and in consideration that my 
husband has sufficient income from cer- 
tain cash sums already given him by me 
in my lifetime.” After this Mary Brian 
left all her millions to her only child, 
Elaine, “who has already attained her 
majority and needs no guardian,” she 
said pointedly. 

(To be continued next week) 
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Shadow Over Hawaii 


Continued from page 13 


American energy, capital, enterprise, 
redeemed Hawaii from cactus. The 
white man found here semidesert low- 
lands; uselessly forested uplands; to 
which the Polynesian natives them- 
selves had come only within memorable 
times to grabble to satisfy their simple 
wants. At first the Islands served white 
men as whaling stations. Later, smart 
Americans saw virgin fields for two 
great world crops—sugar cane and pine- 
apple. Neither was native; both were 
introduced from foreign lands. Hawaii's 
planters, large and small, found it most 
profitable to grow those two crops and 
pay high export prices for ordinary 
foods. 

The militarists’ first plan for solving 
the starvation danger greatly amused 
civilian Hawaii. They hoped to store 
huge quantities of seeds; and the mo- 
ment war struck, up would come the 
cane and pineapples, and everybody 
would set to growing radishes, cabbages, 
spuds and onions for dear life. It was 
explained to them by agriculturists that 
nature cannot be disciplined like a man 
in a uniform or ordered about like a 
worker on a factory assembly line. 
Seeds must be fresh and won’t keep in 
the climate of Hawaii. 

In the various agricultural experi- 
ment stations in Hawaii now, intensive 
research is being conducted in emer- 
gency food possibilities and needs; in 
diet, and in conversion of certain cane 
and pineapple products to compressed 
edibles, vitamins in the bank for these 
shell-rainy days. An earnest campaign 
is also under way for diversified farm- 
ing. 

This inside Hawaii war on insects has 
parallel terms and activities for all the 
phases of human warfare. It has com- 
mon soldiers and generals as well as 
lesser officers. It has allies, expedition- 
ary forces, campaigns, spies, contraband, 
raiders, budgets—and blockade runners. 

The generals are the entomologists; 
men like Pemberton, Carter Koebele, 
Muir and Lyon. 

From their home base of operations 
in Honolulu they sally to remotest 
places of the earth to set up field 
bases. They seek allies as well as ene- 
mies; and the nature of both makes it 
necessary to invade fever-ridden jun- 
gles and beast-haunted forests along 
the equator—in Formosa, Brazil, In- 
dia, Java, Fiji and many other places. 
They hear drums sometimes; not on pa- 
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LG Fateful moment—when a ship loses 


its rudder! Then a great hulk drifts 





helplessly — and unless aid comes, that 
ship goes “on the rocks.” 
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rade, but skins thudded in the dark hills. 
They hear the spang of bullets some- 
times, from hostile natives; more often 
they hear the angry buzz of venomous 
insects, the whiz of poisoned arrows. 

Meanwhile, they fight, not with ma- 
chine guns or hand grenades—but with 
pocket lens, hand nets, a tin full of qui- 
nine and a Boy Scout jackknife. 

Long before Japanese planes dive- 
bombed Pearl Harbor, the fortress of 
Hawaii was invaded by other Japanese 
fighters, let through the defenses by a 
Jap behind the lines. They were Japa- 
nese snails. 

“The capabilities of this plant enemy 
for destruction are enormous,” say the 
entomologists. ‘Not only here in Ha- 
waii. If they escape to the mainland 
they will be a more difficult foe than the 
Japanese beetle. This voracious land 
snail could wreck the whole truck-gar- 
den industry of the United States if it 
got out of control and bring about a na- 
tional catastrophe.” 


"Excuse It, Please!" 


That is why entomologists and police 
officials generally swung into action 
with their hair on end when it was dis- 
covered that the snail had broken 
through the quarantine lines of the 
Islands. 

The find was by accident. A Honolulu 
resident wrote innocently to the Board 
of Agriculture and Forestry to ask ad- 
vice on the care and feeding of his six 
pet snails. In jig time his parlor was 
filled with excited officials. The bewil- 
dered man said he had read in a local 
newspaper the ad of a Japanese on the 
island of Maui who raised the snails for 
medicinal purposes, for which they are 
greatly fancied in the Orient. The au- 
thorities descended upon the snail 
grower; found hundreds in his thriving 
back-yard colony. He said he had begun 
with twelve, imported by mail from a 
medicinal grower in Japan. He did not 
know it was wrong: “So sorry, excuse 
please!” He had eaten 425 snails him- 
self and was in abounding health. 

“The snail is not dangerous to sugar 
or pineapple; but let a batch get loose 
in your kitchen garden patch,” said En- 
tomologist Jarrett of Hong Kong in 
warning the residents there, “and prob- 
ably in a single night they could con- 
sume the product of the whole season’s 
devoted toil!” 

This dangerous variety of snail is not 
a native of Japan, although he was in- 
troduced to Hawaii from there and is 
called Japanese locally. He comes 
from East Africa; comes so diligently 
and fast, indeed, despite his name and 
habits, that in three quarters of a cen- 
tury he has spread halfway around the 
earth, left immense damage in his slimy 
wake. In one village in Java, natives 
caught more than 2,000,000 in a single 
drive; in Ceylon, school children were 
hired to collect them until it was real- 
ized that the pest was beyond control, 
and numerous large estates formerly 
devoted to green manure and ,cover 
crops now lie barren. Singapore is over- 
run. The authorities there have for a 
long time fought back desperately, 
knowing that the snail was the unpub- 
licized menace to that British strong- 
hold. Yet, prior to the war, “letters to the 
Editor” Englishmen in the Straits Set- 
tlements seemed mostly concerned be- 
cause the big snails got on their golf 
courses, impeding their drives and putts. 

The snail grows to be five or six 
inches long, and is bi-sexual; unneedful 
of romance to lay 300 eggs a year. He 
is dangerous to all common garden and 
field vegetables, to many flowers, orna- 
mental shrubs, trees—and it is chiefly 
his fault that Department of Agriculture 
inspectors give your baggage a thorough 
look-see when you sail back to the 
mainland. 
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thickets suggests that here is the cradle 
of all cane. Their wives went along. 
By chartering airplanes the expedition 
sometimes covered in one hour dis- 
tances that would normally require a 
month of footing through jungles, ma- 
larial swamps, and the haunts of savage 
little Papuans who are not above a dish 
of their fellows, white or black. Eventu- 
ally the entomologists got home, with 
important hauls of new cane blood. 

But the point is that in the early 
stages they traveled by small boats 
among the remote outer islands of the 
Australian Mandated Territory. Off 
New Hanover a storm hit. Their engine 
failed. The boat was smashed on the 
reef, just as its company managed to 
scramble ashore. Now they were genu- 
ine castaways in a forsaken place with 
no apparent means of getting away. But 
Pemberton figured it was nothing less 
than an Act of Providence—for in a 
sago swamp, behind the beach, he found 
a hitherto unknown insect feeding upon 
the larvae of the cane borer! 


Our Most Important Blockade 


Just as important in the insect wars 
as in real warfare is the blockade. In- 
sects are tireless, enterprising gadders. 
They use, in addition to their own 
means of locomotion, everything avail- 
able—birds, animals, plants, the wind, 
trains, ships. Hawaii is perhaps the 
most closely quarantined place on earth. 
Ships approaching there must fling over- 
board all the fresh fruits in their galleys, 
all flowers from public and private 
rooms. 

The airplane gave a new method of 
globe-trotting to man’s smallest foes. 
Germs and insects which could not sur- 
vive long ship journeys began to spread 
by the quicker plane trips. In Hawaii 
the coming of air service was especially 
perilous—indicating a possible breach 
in rigid blockade lines, which the en- 
tomologists solved by establishing an 
outpost on Midway Island, 1,400 miles 
northwestward of Honolulu. An ento- 
mologist, stationed there, fine-combed 
eastbound planes. 

Soon after this insect filter was be- 
gun, entomologists in the Orient were 
attempting to send home to Honolulu 
collections of beneficial insects—allies. 
The shipments would be all right when 
they reached Midway; kapoot when 
they reached Honolulu. 

It was irritating, costly and puzzling 
both to the field entomologists and those 
at home anxiously awaiting the para- 
sites. After several cases of dead bugs 
had been dumped on the laboratory 
tables in Honolulu, an entomologist was 
sent to accompany the next lot on its 
whole trip. The mystery of the block- 
ade which was so effective that even 
friends couldn’t get by was solved in 
short order. 

The man at Midway was too zealous. 
He had been fumigating the plane with- 
out first removing the boxes containing 
the good little bugs. 
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i YOU want extra funds for clothes, 
travel or 1,001 other things, try 


this practical plan. Hundreds of men 
and women in almost every walk of 
life are earning extra dollars by tak- 
ing advantage of our attractive offer. 
In the same way, you may increase 
your income by looking after new and 
renewal subscriptions for COLLIER’S 
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Publications. For free supplies, ad- 
dress a penny postal to 

Independent Agency Division, Desk C-27 
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Better Luck This Time 


F COURSE, the biggest job now facing 

the Allied nations is the job of winning 

the war. But as Prime Minister Church- 
ill suggested in his historic speech before the 
United States Congress (which incidentally 
was the finest speech we ever heard), it is not 
too early to do some thinking about what we 
shall do with the victory which most of us now 
have high hopes of winning, despite occasional 
and present setbacks. 

Mr. Churchill speaks of some sort of Anglo- 
American alliance after the war, to keep the 
peace and reopen blocked trade channels as 
fast as possible. 

That may be the answer, details to be worked 
out later. 

On this side of the Atlantic, the most widely 
urged scheme just at present is the Union Now 
plan of Clarence K. Streit and associates. This 
would be a world union of democratic nations, 
set up along United States constitutional lines, 
each country to pool some of its sovereign 
powers, even as our original Thirteen States 
pooled some of their powers in 1789 in order 
to form a strong nation. Other nations would 
be admitted to this world union as fast 
as they showed themselves ready for democ- 
racy. 

There was also the late President Woodrow 
Wilson’s plan for a League of Nations; and 
there may be such a plan again. In favor of the 
League, as Wilson envisioned it, this much at 
least must be conceded: That it left ample lee- 
way for Americans to go on being Americans, 
Britons to go on being Britons, Russians to go 
on being Russians, etc., while binding all mem- 
ber nations to act together to relieve stresses 
and strains that threatened war anywhere. 

We’re not committed to any plan for post- 
war international co-operation. But we do ear- 
nestly believe this general proposition: That 
when the Allies win this war, it will be suicidal 
for us to sag apart as we did after the previous 
World War. 

We must have better luck this time at pre- 
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serving the peace and spreading some measure 
of contentment around the world than we had 
last time, or the world is likely to go to smash 
next time. While we fight this war, we should 
all give ample thought to the question of what 
to do after it is won, so that there can be an in- 
formed and intelligent public opinion ready for 
action in the Allied countries as soon as peace 
arrives. 

Let’s have widespread and serious discus- 
sion of the Churchill alliance suggestion that 
may be advanced for postwar world manage- 
ment. This time, we’ve just about got to know 
where we’re going, even while we’re on our 
way. 


When in Doubt, 
Shut Up 


HE best wartime advice for civilians, we 

think, is to keep quiet in public places about 
anything you may know directly or indirectly, 
concerning troop or ship movements anywhere 
on the world map. 

You may have received a cryptic message 
from your boy in camp, indicating that his out- 
fit is leaving for some place whose location you 
can guess from the message. Or you may not 
have heard from him for a longer time than the 
little rascal habitually lets pass between letters 
home. Or from some other source you may 
have formed a reliable hunch that he is on the 
move somewhere, with a lot of his comrades in 
arms. 

Well, just keep it to yourself, and perhaps a 
few trusted friends—though the fewer the 
better. 

Already in this war there have been instances 
of unguarded saloon or street corner or movie 
theater or restaurant remarks getting into in- 
terested hostile ears and leading to serious leaks 
about troop or ship movements. There were a 
flock of such cases in the other war. 

Civilian talkativeness is a persistent danger 
in any country at war. It can lead sometimes 
to serious trouble for the nation’s armed forces 
in some theater of action—and the person who 
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Exposed to Germs? 








Drafts may lower your 
body resistance, make 
it easier for germs to 
multiply. If you've 
been in one, gargle 
germ-killing Listerine 
without delay. 


























































Sneezing may spread troublesome germs. 
If you've been in a crowd or near some- 
one sneezing, gargle Listerine Antiseptic 
as soon after as you can. 


GARGLE 


LISTERINE 


Lach! 


Do you feel the sniffles coming on? 
Are you starting to sneeze, to feel a 
dry, rasping sensation in your throat? 
You may be catching cold. So gargle 
Listerine Antiseptic promptly .. . and 
frequently. This action may ward off 
a miserable cold .. . or if it has started, 
may keep it from getting serious. At 
the same time it often relieves sore 
throat irritation due to colds. 


Listerine Kills Germs 
on Throat Surfaces 
You see, Listerine Antiseptic reaches 
way back on your throat surfaces, kills 
millions of germs . 
germs that many authorities Say are re- 


sponsible for the troublesome symptoms of 


a cold. 


In fact, clinical ‘‘bacteria counts” 
have shown that even 15 minutes after 
gargling Listerine there were germ 


NOTE HOW 


. the very types of 


reductions on mouth and throat sur- 
faces ranging up to 96.7%. Fully an 
hour later, this germ reduction was 
still as high as 80% in some cases. 
(See box below.) 


Listerine Users Showed Fewer, 
Milder Colds in Tests 

This quick germ-killing power, we 
believe, accounts for Listerine Anti- 
septic’s amazing test record, over a 
10-year research period. These tests, 
conducted on employees of industrial 
plants, showed that regular Listerine 
users had fewer colds, milder colds, and 
colds of shorter duration than non-users 

P and feu er sore throats! 


So at the first sign of a cold, gargle 
Listerine and keep it up. It may save 
you a nasty, expensive siege this win- 
ter. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE GARGLE REDUCED GERMS 


The two drawings illustrate height of range 


in germ reductions on mouth and throat sur- 


faces in test cases before and after gargling 


Listerine Antiseptic. 


Fifteen minutes after 


gargling, germ reductions up to 96.7% were 
noted: and even one hour after, germs were 


still reduced as much as 80%. 
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ANY WEEK 


RELUCTANTLY but patriotically 
we are ignoring certain suggestions 
you, the readers of this spirited maga- 
zine, are forwarding to us. We don’t 
know how long this is going to last. We 
have a hunch that, when the war is a 
fow months older, Congress and the 
White House are going to stop chuck- 
ing each other under the chin and swap 
a few roundhouse swings. But we’re 
going along for the present, even to 
the extent of being nice to censors. For 
example, we’re saying nothing at the 
moment about a plan to reduce Con- 
gressmen to a dollar-a-year status. 
The plan comes to us from Mrs. Anna 
F. Gross of New York City. Nor are 
we paying any attention to what Mr. 
Julian R. Brandon, Jr., of San Fran- 
cisco, California, would do about “‘a 
whale of a lot of people who can’t 
afford a defense stamp but who can 
spend hours in front of a pinball ma- 
chine.” 


INSTEAD we shall devote ourself— 
this week anyway—to certain trou- 
bles that the war has visited upon 
Hollywood. Three of the more per- 
plexed movie publicity men have just 
been in to see us. One asks us to in- 
form you that it is Hollywood’s great 
regret that you are not receiving new 
photographs of your favorite male 
stars. Hollywood does not want you 
to wonder why these fellows are not 
wearing Army or Navy uniforms. One 
star says he suffers when his employ- 
ers force him to don a uniform and be 
heroic merely in front of the camera. 
Then, too, one of the publicity men 
tells us that most of his troubles spring 
from the feuds between the wives of 
movie executives. If the wife of one 
gets her picture in the papers, serving 
free coffee to soldiers, sailors and 
marines, the other wives go on the 
warpath. The third press agent is try- 
ing to restore peace between violently 
opposed first aid and ambulance units. 
Each unit is contending that the others 
are getting publicity preference. Sev- 
eral groups have decided to discard 
the uniforms agreed upon by all when 
organized and design separate uni- 
forms. This is now being done—in 


considerable secrecy, lest one group’s 
spies swipe another’s ideas. 





WE ARE notified too, by Mr. Neddie 
Katt of St. Paul, Minnesota, that he 
will soon be striking a blow for free- 
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dom if the cops will mind their own 
business. Mr. Katt does not give his 
age but it cannot be inconsiderable. 
In 1898 Mr. Katt was about to enlist 
in Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders 
when the police of New Orleans hurled 
him into the sneezer, charging him with 
participation in a bit of burglary. By 
the time Mr. Katt established his in- 
nocence that war was over. On April 
7, 1917, Mr. Katt was arrested. as-he 
was about to step up to the recruiting 
desk. The charge — burglary — was 
dropped when Mr. Katt proved his 
innocence a year later. But Mr. Katt 
says he had lost his enthusiasm by that 
time. And now Mr. Katt plans to join 
up again and wishes us to announce 
that he is not guilty, and will police the 
country over please copy. “Boy and 
man,” adds Mr. Katt, “I never broke no 
law except a few cases of beer back in 
prohibition. I want to fight but every 
time I startin the direction of the recruit- 
ing office I.feel that something is go- 
ing to happen like a cop saying Hello 
Neddie, let’s take a walk down to head- 
quarters and have a little talk with 
the chief. For a guy to spend every 
war in jail waiting to be tried for some- 
thing he never heard of takes it out 
of you. How about a good word, pal?” 
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HOWEVER, this war will doubtless be 
run on much more efficient lines than 
the one we were in—that 1914-1918 
skirmish. In this a friend of ours con- 
curs. He was a captain in the A.E.F. 
As a “responsible” 
mander he was demobilized without 
final pay but given that sixty dollars 
bonus and his carfare home. He was 
told that he’d get his final pay when 
his company accounts had been 
audited and okayed. Presently he re- 
ceived a letter from the War Depart- 
ment. It contained the information 
that he owed the government $260.18 
—the amount supposedly in his com- 
pany fund. If he sent this sum to 
Washington, the government would be 
glad to send him his final pay— 
$233.77. He wrote back saying that as 
far as he was concerned the company 
fund was all news to him, that the com- 
pany fund had been spent to the last 
nickel in one grand splurge just before 
his company had embarked for France. 
Back came the War Department de- 
manding again that he send $260.18 
and that it would be glad then to 
(Continued on page 38) 
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form of so-called “dividends.” It introduced the <«.—ecomeuer mnt 


plan of paying “dividends in advance”. . . in 
the form of substantial reductions in premium 
rates . . . paying additional dividends earned 
through economical management, careful selec- 
tion of risks and sound investment of funds: All 
this enables foresighted men and women to buy 
insurance which otherwise they could not afford. 


For 16 years, through public recognition of the 
soundness of this idea, Acacia Mutual’s volume 
of insurance in force has grown at a rate more 
than double the average for all life insurance 
companies, and its assets have grown even 
faster. 


Total Defense For Your Family 


Among Acacia Mutual’s many types of low-cost 
insurance and retirement income plans, the new 
Total Defense Plan is noteworthy for the ex- 
tremely broad protection which it provides at 
very small cost. 


Let us send you more information about this 
plan, and about the different kind of insurance 
company which offers it. Read the additional 
Acacia Mutual facts in the column at the right. 
Then mail the coupon today. 


‘Do: ot lapse your policy in any other old-line company to take one in Acacia Mutual con! Do not 
p € your policy in Acacia Mutual to take one in any other old-line company ... You Jose in either case. 
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Acacia Mutual was chartered by 
' Act of Congress in 1869 as an 
organization that ‘shall forever 
be conducted for the mutual 
benefit of its policyholders and 
not for profit.” 
7 J + 
Since 1869, through wars, depressions 
and prosperity, Acacia Mutual has been 
serving policyholders faithfully and well. 
A mutual, old-line, legal reserve com- 
pany, Acacia Mutual is older and larger 
than 90% of the life insurance com- 
panies in America. 
e 
60 Brancu Orrices, located in principal 
cities from coast to coast, make Acacia 
Mutual a national institution. Acacia 
representatives in more than 100 other 
communities assure maximum service to 
policyholders. 
. 
OvER $100,000,000 of Assets attest to 
the strength and security of Acacia 
Mutual. These great legal reserves are 
certified regularly by the Department of 
Insurance of the District of Columbia. 
+2 
OvER $440,000,000 of Insurance in 
Force demonstrates the public endorse- 
ment of Acacia Mutual’s low premium 
plan. Acacia is growing at a rate more 
than double the average for all life insur- 
ance companies, and its assets have 
grown even faster. 
+ 
OveER $75,000,000 in Benefits to policy- 
holders and their families have been 
paid outsince Acacia Mutual adopted its 
policy of low premium rates in 1926. 
Over $12,000,000 of this sum consisted 
of dividends to policyholders. 
+ 


To Serve You Better, Acacia Mutual 
introduced its unique life-service agent’s 
contract, which has attracted to the 
company men of the highest calibre to 
advise you in insurance matters. More 
such men are being added and trained 
constantly, 
Sd 
Wuar Acacia Means 

Acacia Mutual derives its name from the 
Acacia tree, since antiquity a symbol of 
everlasting life. In ancient Egypt, the 
Holy Land and islands of the sea, the 
Acacia was considered a symbol of 
resurrection and immortality. 
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The quality that built this business has weathered 
every emergency since 1892...and remains un- 
changed today! In a world of uncertainty, you can 
be sure of this one thing: Florsheim will never 
lower, by a single lift of leather, the quality that’s 
America’s standard of fine shoe value. Illustrated: 
left, THE WESTFIELD; right, THE RAMBLER. 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WO 
By Freling Foster 


Statements allegedly made by 
ghosts have been admitted as evi- 
dence in courts of law. One such 
case occurred in the High Court of 
Justiciary in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
on June ‘10, 1754, when a witness, 
who was a friend of the murdered 
man, swore that he had talked to the 
ghost of the deceased and that it 
had revealed to him the name of 
the murderer. Having convinced the 
court, his testimony went into the 
record, although no conviction fol- 
lowed. 


When Gabriel Fahrenheit in- 
vented the first mercury ther- 
mometer in Danzig in 1709, he 
established his zero degree at the 


‘lowest point to which the quick- 


silver sank during the winter of that 
year in his city, a standard that has 
never been changed. 


The most famous woman in the 
history of the United States to be 
tried as a common scold was Anne 
Royall, whose case came before the 
Circuit Court of the District of 
Columbia in 1829. Upon convic- 
tion, a ducking stool was built by 
the Navy Department to inflict the 
usual punishment, but the lady was 
let off with a fine of $10 and made 
to put up bond of $50 as assurance 
that she would “curb her sharp 
tongue and shrewish ways.” 


The soil in certain sections of 
the United States contains so much 
selenium, a poison as deadly as 
arsenic, that it produces crops 
which are toxic to man and ani- 
mals. One such area, a 100,000- 
acre tract in South Dakota, is so 
highly seleniferous that the govern- 
ment has had to withdraw it from 
wheat cultivation. 


The world’s oldest existing piano, 
or pianoforte, which was made by 
Bartolomeo Cristofori in 1720 in 
Florence, Italy, is in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York 
City. The second oldest instru- 
ment, made by him in 1726, is in 
the Kraus Museum in Florence. 
—By Ann Gibson, New York, New 
York. 
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as we like. There is, in fact, everything 
that generations before us have thought 
worthy of sacrifices far beyond any we 
are asked to make. 

Your tires (the ones you might have 
bought) are serving you a thousand 
times better where they are. For rubber 
moves the army and sails the navy. 
One battleship needs the rubber of 
10,345 tires. Our bombers and fighters 
could not fly without rubber. Tanks, 
trucks, scout cars, and gun mounts 
need it by the thousands of tons. 

If you could know in detail how 
vitally our armed forces need rubber, 
you might well say, “I’m glad they 
took my tires in time!” 

We at The B. F. Goodrich Company 
are not finding the going easy, either. 
It is not a simple thing to break the 








flow to make your tires last longer 


; na tire constantly on the 
De 







ta On your brakes—except to 
j accident. 

Ouwheel alignment, front and 
neved regularly. 


Corners at high speed. 


5. Don’t drive at high speed. 


6. Start up gently; do not spin your wheels 
and grind off rubber. 


7. Do not bump into curbs—no tire will 
stand such abuse. 


Remember, every ounce of rubber you save 
helps your country. 





routine of 71 years overnight. 

But all these things are small in the 
face of the great objective. Total vic- 
tory for American ideals merits the 
utmost any of us can give... to the 
last penny and the last pound of food, 
if need be. 

For we of America are not in the 
habit of doing things halfway. We 
have staked everything we have, or 
hope for, that we can and wll beat 
the dictator powers into submission. 





Isn’t it true that going without tires 
is, after all, a little thing? 

Your B. F. Goodrich Silvertown Store or 
Dealer is “Tire Information Headquar- 
ters” for your community. Here you can 
get the latest information on government 
regulations. You can find whether or 
not your present tires can be repaired, re- 
capped or retreaded. You can probably 
buy a good used tire. And—if you are 
permitted to buy new tires—you 
can get new Silvertowns, 



































»-- and what a thrill it 


ff Beant with impaired hear- 
ing have learned how wonderfully 
helpful the Western Electric vacu- 
um tube Audiphone can be. 

Freed from the nervous tension of 
straining to hear, they feel younger 
—more fit, physically and mentally, 
to face the future. Hearing easily 
helps them live fully again. 


Why do so many choose 
the Audiphone? 


It is a product of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and Western Electric — 
creators of your Bell Telephone, best 
known hearing aid in the world. 
The Ortho-tronic Audiphone has 
a revolutionary circuit — Stabilized 
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“I bought my 
NEW EARS today 








is to 


HEAR CLEARLY AGAIN!” 


Feedback—which permits greater 
amplification without distortion, giv- 
ing living, vibrant sound. 

A Tone Discriminator helps clarify 
speech in noisy places. Overload Lim- 
itation prevents blasts from loud 
sounds. Sealed crystal microphone is 
stabilized against changes in temper- 
ature and humidity. 


Try the Audiphone 


A free audiometric test will enable the 
dealer to recommend the Audiphone 
model best suited to your needs. Try 
the Ortho-tronic—hearing is believing. 
There’s a nation-wide dealer organi- 
zation to serve you—send the coupon 
today for the nearest dealer’s name. 


Western Elecfric 


AUDIPHONES 
by the makers of BELL TELEPHONES 





. > 7 ~ = hae eee ee, oS eye = ue 
| GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, Graybar Building, New York. N. Y. ce | 
(In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal — In all other countries: 
| = | 

Western Electric Export Corp., 20 Vandam Street, New York.) 

Heese ae booklet “Your Key to Hearing Happiness” and name of nearest | 
AUC ip one dealer. 

Name | 
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riding on in the new car you won’t 

get this spring will go, among other 
places to win the war, into tires for air- 
planes both military and civil. One 
hundred and eighty thousand tires will 
go out of the factories with the 60,000 
warplanes to be built this year (forget- 
ting flying boats and seaplanes). That’s 
one for each main wheel and a smaller 
tire for nose wheels of tricycle-gear air- 
craft, or an even smaller tire for the tail 
wheel of the conventional gear. But 
there must also be loads and loads of 
spares in the field for replacements on 
existing craft, and there’s no telling how 
high the figure will go. 

The average life of an airplane tire 
is difficult to figure arbitrarily. On 
Army bombers the main tires are good 
for about 500 landings, more or less, de- 
pending upon the part of the world they 
operate in and the surface of the land- 
ing area. Basic Army and Navy training 
types are good for about 1,000 land- 
ings on a set of tires, even with all the 
hard landings students make. And for 
our airliners, from the small Lockheed 
and Boeings up through the larger Lock- 
heeds, Douglases and the big four-en- 
gined Boeings, the figures run from 435 
landings as a minimum to 1,500 landings 
as a maximum on one set of tires. Tube 
life for airliners and bombers runs from 
two to five years. 

A tire on a DC-3, size 17 x 16, car- 
ries anywhere from 35 to 48 pounds per 
square inch pressure, depending on the 
load, etc. Watch the 12-ton plane settle 
onto the runway, tail-high (the boys 
don’t make 3-point landings with DC- 
3’s), and then you can understand the 
importance of having good tires and 


[sai rubber you would normally be 


plenty of them for our aircraft. 


EALLY difficult and mysterious 

problems in airplane design and per- 
formance always seem to be solved with 
ease by aeronautical engineers. Then 
along comes a simple problem that ties 
the engineers up in knots. Consider the 
case of a high-performance military 
plane which had door trouble. Under 
certain conditions of flight the door kept 
coming open. Back to engineering went 
the assignment to develop a new door 
catch, one with no outside handle. Days 
passed and no new latch. Finally one 
of the test pilots—no engineer, but a 
good mechanic who loved his drill 
presses and lathes so dearly that he 


Military aviation will use the tires you won't get. 
60,000 new planes will need 180,000 new tires, exc! 
of replacements for these and planes already in 
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lere are two ways to make a donkey go 


COPYRIGHT, 1942 
BY KELLOGG ComPany 








The old proverb says: with kicks or with carrots. 
It’s the same principle with a lazy colon. 


If yours is the common kind of constipation that’s due to 
lack of “bulk” in the diet, there are two things you can do 
about it: you can goad your intestines into action with drugs, 
or persuade them into regularity with a bulk-rich food. 


ALL-BRAN believes in the second way. It’s sounder because 
it corrects the cause of the trouble. It’s better for you, be- 
cause ALL-BRAN works not so much on your colon, as on the 
food it contains. And we don’t have to tell you it’s pleasanter! 


Eat crisp, nut-sweet KELLOGG’s ALL-BRAN. Eat it often, drink 
plenty of water, and “Join the Regulars.” 
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World’s Number 1 


TYPEWRITER 


Borel Typewriter Gompazs, inc. 
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Six reasons why typists prefer Royal two- 
over any other make | 

Only Royal has individual touch. Onis 

MAGIC * Margin 4. Accelerates 


txypehar return lets Fo] 


5. No Type-bar Bir! Dz 
Sash unseen on a Ro 
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P. S.— For the finest typewriter ribbons and carbo © 
pers, be sure to specify Roytype*. They're mode by | a 
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Ballad of the Lincoln Penny 


Down in old Kentucky, once a lad was born, 

Grew like all the tall grass and outgrew the corn; 

Grew among his people near a common stream 

That led him on to Springfield—where he had a dream. 


Saw a cloud of troubles with his steady eyes; 

Felt a land of brothers warring bye and bye. 

No one heard the thunder—when the storm began 
Lincoln rose as tall as heaven; saw the hope of man. 


And Abe who loved the plain things, Abe who shunned all fame, 
Was the one we turned to, put aboard a train: 

Old silk hat and shiny suit, looming like the sun, 

Took the seat, a humble seat, hound for Washington. 


When the mighty fellow had to run the fight, 

Torn between the North and South to set the Union right, 

He was called to Gettysburg; the dead could hear him say 
Something about “the people” that's good down to this day! 


Now, when you hold a penny, look at Lincoln's face! 

See how up and down the land Lincoln saved the race! 
Look at that small penny, hold it close to you— 

And if you ever lose your way, Abe will lead you through— 


Abe will lead you through! 


bling womanhood itself. ‘Orville,’ she 
said, staring right into his eyes, “you 
don’t know how that makes me feel!” 

Orville threw caution to the winds. 

“Gloria,” he said. “Gloria—” 

“Yes, Orville?” she breathed. 

“I want very much to see you again in 
Rio. While I realize the difference in 
our positions—” 

“Don't,” she said gently, putting her 
fingers against his lips. “Don’t talk that 
way, Orville.” 

That was so like her, he thought. 
While it was true that she was not yet a 
star or he would have been more fa- 
miliar with her career, everyone on the 
boat knew she was going to Rio for a 
concert season. And yet, with the whole 
world at her feet, she was willing to 
accept him by her side. 
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Alfred Kreymborg 


Gloria sighed, nestling her head 
against his ample chest. “When I think 
of you being brought clear to Rio to in- 
stall one of your own pipe organs...” 
She raised her starry gaze to his. “I can’t 
wait to see it in the cathedral, Orville. 
I can just see you, the sun streaming 
through the stained glass—” 

“Cathedral?” he said hoarsely. Then, 
tallying, he managed a smile, as if ca- 
thedral organs were an old story to 
Orville Benson. Somehow he had to 
pass it off casually, as if it were a mere 
oversight on his part that he had not 
gone into all the details of his commis- 
sion in Rio. While it was true he had 
told her it was a cathedral-size job, he 
hadn’t actually said it was a church 
order. After all, even a man in the 
church-trade occasionally had to branch 


out. The Benson Organ Company had 
hitherto specialized in small neat jobs 
suitable for any chapel and though 
Orville had yearned for larger fields, it 
was not because of any base love of 
money. He had simply wanted to prove 
that where pipes were concerned Orville 
Benson could make them as big and 
even louder than anyone else. 

“Tt’s so fitting to think of the work 
you’re doing,” she said dreamily. ‘Do 
you know the thing I like best about 
you, Orville? You’re the only man I’ve 
ever known who was interested only in 
the better things of life.” 

Orville felt suddenly faint. This was 
obviously no time to give her the full 
orchestration. “I—I’m glad you feel 
that way,” he said weakly. He coughed. 
“JT just remembered I still have some 
packing to do. Don’t you think we’d 
better turn in now, Gloria?” 

When he was safely back in his state- 
room and the door securely bolted, he 
took out the installation plans again. 
Tonight he trembled at the mere sight 
of those blueprints. Gloria, the symbol 
of all that was good and sweet, was 
being wooed by a man whose whole life 
was a lie. She must never learn that 
Orville Benson’s master achievement 
was being installed in South America’s 
biggest gambling casino. 


Ope was very grateful that 
Gloria was not on hand to witness his 
introduction to Rio. He had remained 
in his stateroom while the steamer slowly 
made its way up the beautiful bay and 
he was still there, morbidly considering 
ways and means of making a clean 
breast of it all, when the landing whistle 
blew. He sighed, wondering just what 
he would say to Gloria when he saw her 
ashore. Before he could definitely de- 
cide, his melancholy was rudely in- 
truded upon. 

The stateroom door flew open and the 
largest, not to mention most formi- 
dable man Orville had ever seen, surged 
into the room. Before Orville could 
ward him off, this party had thrown his 
arms around him and was joyously 
welcoming him to Rio. 

“You have brought the pipe organ, 
no?” boomed the caller. Orville nodded 
nervously and Senhor Alveras clapped 
him on the back. “Ah,” he said hap- 
pily, “that at last it comes!” The owner 
of the Casino Carioca was addicted to 
colors that enhanced his considerable 
dimensions and this morning he was 
tastefully attired in a plaid suit so bril- 
liant that it would have made George 
Raft simply break down and have a 
good cry. 

He beamed on Orville. “Three weeks 
you have until my casino opens! Then 
all Rio shall hear our marimbas, eh, 
senhor?” 

Orville stared at him, wondering how 
he would ever dare venture into the sun 
when it could do this to someone the 
size of Senhor Alveras. There had been 
no mention of marimbas in the organ 
order. Orville had a low opinion of 
them anyway, regarding them as little 
better than Mexican xylophonés, and 
certainly nothing to be found in the bet- 
ter organs. 

“You had better sit down, senhor,” 
he said anxiously. “T’'ll get you a drink 
at once.” 

Senhor Alveras’ heavy brows drew 
together and his face congealed into 
something that would have been much 
better leftin the icebox. For one full mo- 
ment the good-neighbor policy tottered 
and swayed as he surveyed Orville with 
a glance that was as cold as it was 
menacing. 

“Always you Americanos must peared 1 
he said bitterly. “Understand me at 
once, senhor. Better you do the good 
I speak of and not the bad I do until 
the organ in my casino is working. Bet- 
ter you remain sober until my own ears 
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By Frank Gervasi 
BY CABLE FROM RIO DE JANEIRO 


citizen of the United States, that means 
you are a Nord-Americano. You know 
no exclusive right to the label American. 

This is a new concept—this business 
of considering themselves American— 
which has sprung into being in the past 
decade among the nations between the 
Rio Grande and Tierra del Fuego. Those 
who gave impetus to this new Ameri- 
canism were Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Cordell Hull, Sumner Welles and our 
Oswaldo. 

The creation of a new and great Brazil 
is largely the work of Getulio Vargas, 
although Oswaldo Aranha, he whom 
they call the Spider, has a leg in that, 
too. But Vargas, in his great generosity, 
must admit that Brazil’s loyalty to Pan- 
Americanism is due more directly to 
Oswaldo, and that the meeting of the 
foreign ministers of twenty-one Ameri- 
can nations was a success when it might 
have been a resounding flop was sub- 
stantially due to the Spider. 


A Logroller at Home 


Aranha spun his webs and caught his 
flies and bound all with silk and deliv- 
ered the lot at the feet of Uncle Sam, 
embodied in the austere person of Sum- 
ner Welles, himself a sort of beardless 
Uncle Samuel, who seemed always to 
quiver with a hidden excitement and to 
restrain an intense desire to sock trou- 
blemakers like Argentina’s Foreign 
Minister Ruiz Guinazu in his aristo- 
cratic kisser. Aranha and perhaps Groton 
and Harvard—who knows?—saved Mr. 
Welles the trouble. Not once but on at 


INTERNATIONAL 


least three occasions the tired, hard- 
working Welles found reason to tell 
sweating newspapermen that Aranha 
had proved himself a “tower of strength” 
in the lobbying and logrolling and cof- 
feehouse haggling that imparted to the 
conference of foreign ministers some of 
the unforgettable aspects of a meeting 
of the League Council in the days when 
the world was going diplomatically to 
hell at Geneva. 

Yes, Rio for a feverish fortnight was 
much like Geneva used to be, although 
there were moments when the confer- 
ence was as realistic as a Boss Hague 
confab with his lieutenants, just as at 
times it attained the splendid tomfool- 


‘ery of a Louis Quinze court at Ver- 


sailles. 

Aranha was to have met II Duce in 
Italy en route to his post in Washington. 
But Mussolini was with his invincibles 
at the 1934 maneuvers, and Aranha 
sailed for New York from Genoa with- 
out meeting Italy’s strong boy. 

Even his most intimate friends admit 
that the Aranha of those days was in- 
trigued by the social aspects of Musso- 
lini’s Pullman-car revolution. What 
might have happened to Aranha had he 
met and fallen under the spell of the 
personal magnetism of the then power- 
ful Italian dictator is still the subject of 
coffee-cup conjecture. 

The Spider reveled in America’s 
civilization, culture and material suc- 
cess. He was impressed by our progres- 
sive ideas in government. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt became his idol and 
the New Deal his ideal and Fascism lost 
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‘Hemisphere Round His Shoulders 


what might have been a dangerous ex- 
ponent. 

Aranha’s contribution to the creation 
of Brazil’s benevolent dictatorship is at 
least as great as that of Vargas’. It was 
Aranha who, pistol in hand, obtained 
submission of the military cuarte/ in 
Porto Alegre in politically volcanic Rio 
Grande do Sul in 1930. That was the rev- 
olution which moved Vargas into power. 


The Boss of the Revolution 


Rio mobs lifted Revolutionary Leader 
Aranha on their shoulders and carried 
him to the balcony of the Grande Hotel. 
The organization of the revolution had 
been Aranha’s. And when the time came 
he stepped aside for Getulio, his friend, 
as the better man to lead the nation. 

The gifts he displayed in organizing 
the revolution that brought Vargas to 
the dictatorship he employed in whip- 
ping together the Latin-American na- 
tions in the common war effort against 
the Axis. It was Aranha, inspired by 
Welles, who composed the differences 
between Ecuador and Peru, and who 
talked turkey to Guinazu. Aranha did 
the dirty work. Where Welles could not 
frankly tell Guinazu that failure to join 
in the break with the Axis would mean 
economic isolation for Argentina—no 
gasoline, no tires, no loans—Aranha 
could and did. 

Aranha’s capacity for work was <as- 
tounding. He was in his air-conditioned 
office in the Itamaraty Palace from nine 
o’clock every morning until seven or 

(Continued on page 53) 
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STUKA! 


By W. B. Courtney 


DRAWING BY JO KOTULA 


Dive-bomber pilots are the supermen of the air, fed 
and conditioned like prize athletes. Their desperate 
work is done close to the ground and the Nazis by 
research and patient experimentation are now able 
to bring it even closer. From firsthand observation 
Mr. Courtney tells here how dive bombing has de- 
veloped and what deadly danger it holds for all of us 


and even all those millions of lay 

civilians who have never yet set 
their haunches in an airplane seat, saw 
the strategic reason for Japan’s first- 
round successes in the Pacific. Superi- 
ority in air power! With all that means 
in long and careful planning, in prepara- 
tion, in co-ordination, in numbers, in 
home bases within easier operating 
ranges than those of her victims. The 
Japs flew over slugging. 

But our air fighting men saw a deeper 
significance. 

They saw proof of emphasized and 
particularized devotion to a certain air 
tactic. 

The Japs came down slugging. 

On the officially revealed evidence, 
the chief havoc in Hawaii was caused 
by diving planes. No expert observers 
corroborated the first tales of four- 
motored high-altitude Jap bombers, al- 
though such, if flying boats and if from 
Saipan or Bonin Islands, or even from 
Yokohama, could be refueled on a 
smooth ocean in successive rendezvous 
with submarines or tenders. Our Navy, 
in practice, has used this maneuver. 
But there is no proof, and no reason to 
believe, that the Jap swarm came from 
anywhere but carriers. 

Heavy bombers cannot be based on 
airplane carriers—only light, dive and 
torpedo bombers; also fighters, or pur- 
suits, which can be used for dive at- 
tacks. 

Medium-size bombs, dropped from 
light bombers in the higher Jap flights, 
could account for hangar and other land 
damage, also much of the ship destruc- 
tion. But casualties to Air Corps, men, 
planes on the ground and equipment on 
Hickam Field and elsewhere, were by 
small fragmentation bombs and ma- 
chine-gun fire from the diving planes. 
In Pearl Harbor there was this, plus 


Bena sailors, even ground soldiers, 


aerial torpedoes. A torpedo bomber is, 
in effect, a dive bomber. 

Off the Malayan Peninsula the Prince 
of Wales and the Repulse were sunk by 
torpedo-bomber attack. 

In the battle of Luzon, General Mac- 
Arthur reported: “The enemy’s dive 
bombers practically control the roads 
from the air,” 

At Davao, Hong Kong, Sarawak, Am- 
boina, and during the drive on Singa- 
pore, it was always the same—Japanese 
dive bombers, the lightning that darted 
ahead of the massed land and sea thun- 
derheads, weaving a new pattern with 
an old technique across the South Pa- 
cific skies. 


The New Trend in Air War 


But if tropical skies first saw its 
wide-scale tracing, the pattern had been 
fully cut and fitted against the dour 
skies of northern Europe. German en- 
gineers and tacticians were behind the 
planes. German experience and in- 
struction rode in the cockpits with the 
little brown men. And the new trend in 
air warfare, which airmen see clearly 
revealed by the first two months of the 
Japanese onslaught, I can now supple- 
ment for you with firsthand news from 
Germany, hitherto secret and never be- 
fore published. 

In Berlin all last spring and: summer 
there was mystery, gossip and conjec- 
ture with regard to a structure that was 
being erected in the west end of the 
city. 

A round, dark, curiously sinister 
building—steel-ribbed, armor-plated— 
it grew to look more each day like a 
futuristic movie set or a Buck Rogers 
illustration. Near the Zoo and the 
Kurfurstendam, Berlin’s “main stem,” 
on the southern rim of the Tiergarten 
where that famous park is bisected by 


an “L” line, it was in plain view of the 
city’s promenading and commuting mil- 
lions. It became the capital’s favorite 
topic of guessing. On the trains, standees 
would bend down, sittees twist around 
to stare at it. On the street, puzzled 
burghers would bump into one another 
or into posts, or trip over leashed dogs, 
too busy looking at the strange building 
to look where they were going. 

“It’s a gas-raid shelter for 25,000 
people,” was the principal rumor, un- 
til inside ramps became visible in the 
framework; then, “It’s a garage for the 
Supreme Command.” But when it rose 
above all the surrounding rooftops, 
matched even the distant Shell Building 
and the Columbushaus—Berlin’s only 
versions of “skyscrapers’—and the guns 
arrived, to be set as thickly as porcu- 
pine quills, people finally caught on and 
called it the Flakturm. Flak is German 
slang for antiaircraft, compounded from 
the initials of “flieger abwehr kanonen” 
(cannon against fliers). Turm is tower. 

The public let it go at that. 

But to one interested in aviation there 
was more here than met the eye. In 
any city in the world—even canyoned 
New York—plenty of spots at ground 
level can be found for the antiaircraft 
guns, if those guns are to be used 
against bombers coming over high. You 
don’t have to worry about interference 
from buildings, and there are obvious 
advantages for ground mounting. The 
anxiety of the defenders of Berlin to 
raise their antiaircraft guns above the 
profile of the city’s rooftops, and thus 
gain freedom of aim-range within any 
quarter of the 180-degree arc from 
horizon to horizon, suggested forearm- 
ing against an expected change in raid 
technique. Against low-flying or div- 
ing attack, instead of high-flying level 
bombing. 

I talked to Colonel Schwenker, en- 


Germany's newest dive bomber is the formidable Junkers 88, pulling out of a dive in the foreground 
—a fast twin-engine plane, heavily armed, with a longer cruising range than its predecessor, the 
The metal ring around it is designed to fend off balloon barrage cables 


Ju-87 (background). 
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gineering aide to the Luftwaffe’s Colo- 
nel-General Udet, about it. “Of course, 
it’s the old, old military story of the 
adaptation of ancient forms to meet 
new conditions,” he said. “Forts of one 
kind or another are the oldest perma- 
nent defensive work; as old as human 
land and sea warfare. Now we've put 
the fort, with all its advantages of pro- 
tection for crews and supplies, on stilts, 
so to speak, to meet air warfare. The 
forts are going up because the planes 
are coming down. The defense must 
now have freedom of range to meet the 
offense’s freedom of operation. Other- 
wise you might have attack and dive 
planes in the hands of audacious pilots 
taking advantage of land and building 
contours where flak couldn’t get at 
them.” 

As I ran down the clue of the flak 
tower, in subsequent talks with Colonel 
Schwenker and with other Luftwaffe 
officers, it became apparent this ground- 
defense innovation was, however, but 
one phase or sign of an entire new Ger- 
man concept of, and approach to, air 
warfare. Moreover, the flak tower was 
in a sense admission of their belief that 
the British had reached, or would soon 
reach, the same conclusions. 


Germany Makes a Decision 


German air strategists, in spite of 
the death and destruction they have 
caused in London and Coventry, in 
Southampton and Belgrade, in spite of 
the shellacking they have received in 
Bremen, Kiel and elsewhere, believe 
that high-altitude bombing has failed 
as a means of bringing wars to a con- 
clusion—at least in this stage of mili- 
tary history. 

They have come to the opinion that 
the race of air designers and builders to 
“get on top” is the wrong tack, that 
merely to provide advantage in per- 
sonal combat in the upper air is really 
a sidetracking of greater values, be- 
cause the most emphatic striving must 
be toward precision in bringing the air 
cargo of destruction to its objective on 
the ground. 

In the Polish campaign German Stu- 
kas and pursuits reintroduced “attack 
aviation”’—that is, strafing of both 
ground troops and objectives by low- 
flying aircraft—to world military con- 
sciousness. Soon afterward the man 
chiefly responsible, General Ernst Udet, 
most airminded German airman, told 
me: 

“Another leaf we borrowed from you. 
There was great interest in your Army 
for many years after the last war in at- 
tack aviation. Your people saw it cor- 
rectly. You had a special course in your 
Air Corps for attack aviation, just as 
you had for bombardment aviation and 
for pursuit aviation. You developed 
many special types of attack planes. 
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For some reason, you dropped your em- 
phasis on it. We increased ours. The 
Stuka is only a part of the picture. It’s 
the whole pattern that counts; the grasp 
of the general problem. 

“Our enemies always talk of how we 
built up our ‘air power.’ I always say 
they miss a distinction. They mean air 
force. Air force is a matter of how 
many planes, bombs, fields, pilots and 
the like you’ve got. But true air power 
is a state of mind. 

“It’s the acceptance by your people. 
It’s flexibility, imagination, but applied 
to first principles, not to dreams. No 
doubt one day we shall have in fact the 
poet’s dream of high air fleets grappling 
in the deepest blue of the stratosphere 
on a monstrous scale, just as within 
modern history we have had high-seas 
fleets settling alone by their battles the 
destinies of empires. 

“But in the current stage of its devel- 
opment the military airplane is an earth 
machine, integrated, co-ordinated, har- 
moniously applied in overwhelming 
numbers with ground and surface forces 
toward victorious attainment of ground 
objectives. Any opinion by responsible 
militarists, at least in this present day, 
of the airplane as other than an earth 
machine is unforgivably romantic. I 
think the practical conquest of the 
stratosphere—believe it or not, a Ger- 
man Officer is saying this!—will come 
first by commercial air projects.” 

Udet is dead now. His views, his in- 
doctrinated officers, still rule the Luft- 
waffe. He alone is responsible for the 
encouragement given to the young 
Stuka captain whose ideas and experi- 
ments, as you will presently see, wrote 
the pattern of the new kind of air attack 
that England may expect, if and when 
airblitz against her is resumed. The 
importance of Udet’s idea, reduced to a 
simple term, is just this—high-altitude 
bombing is not accurate enough. 

German airmen are convinced that 
their airblitz on England in the autumn 
of 1940, the winter of ’40-’41, and the 
early spring of 1941, did not achieve 
destruction of military objectives, crip- 
pling of industrial background or weak- 
ening of civilian morale commensurate 
with the enormity of the effort—with 
the gross wastage of planes and equip- 
ment, the fantastic cost of the bombs 
dropped, the gigantic and backbreaking 
home industrial effort necessary to sus- 
tain the blitz, and the fearful expendi- 
ture of trained lives, pilots and other 
personnel. 

One said: “The defenses worked out 
against formal high-altitude raids by 
heavy bomber squadrons—the antiair- 
craft which keeps them so high there can 
be no accuracy, the fighters which rise 
above you and kill your personnel and 
down your planes—cause losses far 
in excess of the 10 per cent we feel is 

(Continued on page 49) 
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“What're you doing with my picture?” Grandpa demanded. We told him. His eyes lost their twinkle and grew sharp 


A TASTE FOR OLD THINGS 


By Dick Dorrance 


Grandpa lived in the past, 
but all the same he kept 
a sharp eye on the future 


sure about Grandpa. Nobody would 

exactly come out and say that he 
was crazy, yet there were times when he 
gave the whole family grave cause for 
concern. Uncle Harris was probably 
kindest in his analysis. ““Grandpa’s ir- 
rational,” he used to explain. 

Grandpa never had much to say, but 
when he did say it, there was much pith 
and much point to his words. As when 
Weldon Marsh, who is a first cousin of 
sorts to us, brought his girl from the 
city up to the farm over a week end. 
Grandpa took one look at her, head to 
toe, before pointing at the stylish cut- 
away shoes on her feet. “What’a you 
want t’wear those dang things for?” he 
said. Phen “he stalked out to the barn 


F OR a long while we were never quite 


Collier's for February 14, 1942 


with that erectly firm step of his, silky 
white hair waving in his wake. 

It was the barn Mother used to worry 
about most. “Why anybody’d want to 
live in a barn when they can have a nice 
comfortable room with southern expo- 
sure and a rug on the floor, J don’t know.”’ 
She pursed her lips, as Mother does 
when something is beyond her compre- 
hension. 

The barn, as a matter of fact, was a 
wonderful place, and as far back as I 
can remember, Grandpa lived there. It 
wasn’t really the kind of barn that has 
hay and big cracks in the walls. Grandpa 
had fixed it up pretty nice, with a big 
room and a coal stove sitting in the mid- 
dle on a sheet of galvanized tin. The 
stove, he explained to us, used to be in 
the ladies’ salon of the ferryboat Van- 
derhook. 

“Ran between Staten Island and the 
Battery from ’68 to ’79,” said Grandpa 
with a knowing look in his sharp eyes. 
They had a perpetual little twinkle, as if 
he had just heard something very funny, 
but couldn’t tell you about it. “Took her 





off the run in May of ’79. Dang good 
stove....” 

Everything in the barn was like that, 
and every day Grandpa seemed to bring 
more oddities back to stow away in some 
corner or other. The dusty hayloft was 
crammed with things. 

Mother used to sigh about it.* “Well, 
it’s his money he’s spending,” she rea- 
soned, almost as though consoling her- 
self. Grandpa had a pension check that 
came through every now and then be- 
cause he’d been in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. “Spent the whole ruckus in 
Georgia,” he chuckled, “with malaria. 
Gosh a’mighty, was I sick!” 


Gea a new batch of junk arrived 
after each of his periodic trips. We 
never quite knew where he went, and no- 
body had the courage to ask. He’d come 
in for breakfast some morning and, after 
wiping the coffee from his white mus- 
tache, announce: “Well, guess I won’t 
be here for a few days, Martha. You can 
go easy on the food. Oughta be back in 
time for supper Friday... .” 








That was all there wif 
he’d get his old car out of | 
drive off primly down thi Ge 
road that led to the M tt 
Once Grandpa had an ol Ie 
they wouldn’t give him 
any more. 


folks drive nowdays.” | _~ 
As a matter of fact, itv 
Grandpa had his pensi| & 
cause, frankly, our famil) ast 
prosperous. Not since #¢ 
years ago and left M & 
problem of putting us ki /@ 
lege. Jenny and I both t + 
and we even offered to |F5 
Mother wouldn’t hear ye 
who wasn’t really const a 
lemma, anyway, added »>¥ 
cisively: “Do what your 
I’ll beat your brains out 
Anyhow, as I was Ay™ 
Grandpa went off on or | 


re 


trips, various packages "6 


back by parcel post, €% > 
(Continued on ; © ™ 
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‘Dang good |, § 
Grandpa. “Better than t p 


CE. 
ny 


mt 


‘the caustic, cynical wit of 
fl isn't the same girl at home. 
y married and couldn't pos- 

fo the neighbor's dog 


| Broadway musical- -comedy hit Let’s 
{its out-of-town run in Boston. Dur- 
week there, Eve Arden, the show’s 
/ received a letter from three teen- 
had seen her in the movies and in 
le wish very much,” they wrote, 
@ us a minute of your time. You see, 
fiend and he’s double-crossing all of 
7 enclosed a stamped and addressed 
sh we hope you'll send us some sharp, 
@ can use to tell him just where to 
ak you're wonderfully mean.” 
itic called La Arden “The new and 
mistress of the caustic wisecrack”— 
eto her stage husband at one point 
f all the people to lead a double life! 
't even the strength to lead a single 
her fan mail, most of her audi- 
her as did the three little girls, as a 
fan blitzkrieg—only more vice-rid- 


the off-stage Eve neither drinks 

} up late. Bright but never snide, 

ace of bitterness that makes for great 
and wit. “When I try to be bitter,” 

€s me a headache. I feel fine.” 

or lots of reasons: Because, for the 

he’s been married to and very much 

d Bergen, a young and prosperous in- 

m. Also she’s happy about her un- 

both in the movies and on the stage; 

hat, aged thirty, she’s established— 

in the four-figures-a-week income 


She's candid with herself, she should 
about her lithe and attractive five- 
ed-and-thirty-pound model’s body; 
freen eyes, her dark blond, feather- 
the total effect she gives of being 
young woman of great wealth 


ne Things to be Regretted 
= 

Se for regret is that she has insomnia 
hobia. Either one alone wouldn’t be 
ogether they keep her constantly i in need 
The trouble is that her insomnia won't 
i 5 im any position except face down, and 
f close quarters prohibits her lying any 







ice up. 
bre the unhealthy kind of person I always 
= on the stage and in the movies,” she says 
l just take cocaine regularly. and be done 
Deep sigh. “Unfortunately, I’m not. I take 
a tospall 
§ particularly feverishly when she re- 
self as seven-year-old Eunice Quedens, 
If what came to be known as The Mill Val- 
{ . Im the first place, the thought of ever 
called Eunice makes her acutely uncom- 
ondly, she squirms when she recalls all the 
‘olved about her first stage appearance— 
oem at a Parent-Teachers’ meeting at the 
, California, grammar school. There was 
Wabout the poem—a pathos-packed little 
ire entitled No Kicka My Dog—but no one 
> out where the spindle-legged, tow-haired 
Mearned an Italian dialect. A convincing 
Wtenry Armetta of a dialect. No such un- 
eéch had ever been heard from the stage 
moor Art Club. Eve’s story was that she 
H the dialect from her mother. 
‘| . Q. was Italian, either—fourth-gen- 
fuerican, and before that, French-German. 
Jivorced Papa Quedens the culprit. The 
f Simply that Mother had been on the stage 
ears during her adolescence and was very 
hit dialects. 
id burghers relaxed and watched Eve grow 
I before their very eyes—always on stage. 
iit School she was lieutenant, major and 
men of the Fairies; (Continued on page 44) 
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8 assets are a model's ities. a movie- 
ceand four-figures-a-week acting ability 


Mistress Wisecrack 


By Luther Davis and John Cleveland 
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R.A.F. Wing Commander Malan, his wife and his son Jonathan. Prime Minister Churchill is the child's godfather 


Sailor in a Spitfire 
By Quentin Reynolds 


CABLED FROM LONDON 


There’s no vagueness in 
Sailor Malan’s mind as 
to what he’s fighting for. 
And as a man thinks, so 
he fights. Fifty-odd victo- 
ries attest the soundness 
of the Sailor’s thinking 


The first portion of Mr. Reynolds’ story 
of Britain’s greatest ace appeared in last 
week’s Collier’s. 


, NE night in the Savoy Hotel bar 
e a waiter handed me a note. It 
V from a pilot who had arrived 


rom Canada only 
knew him well, 


a month before. I 
and I knew too that his 
group had just been put on Spitfires and 











that he was due to go into combat the 
next day. His squadron was going to 
make i first c ight “sweep” over 
France The kid was a bit excited d 
I n ine Kid was a bit excited anda 
bit nervous too. He wanted to give me 
le ail home “just in case.” I 
was tting with Wing Commander 


Malan. I asked the kid pilot in to have 
a glass of beer with us. His eyes popped 
when he saw Malan. Malan is the idol 
of the R.A.F. youngsters. He’s almost 
a legend in the Air Force. 

“IT wish you could give me some ad- 
vice, Commander,” the kid blurted out. 
“Tomorrow will be my first show.” 

“Just remember everything you’ve 
been taught,” Malan said, smiling. 
“You'll find it easy. Jerry does a lot of 
running now, even over France. Just 
keep the sun in back of you and keep 
your hands and feet clean. . Don’t be 
ham-handed, you’ll be all right. You’re 
a better pilot than Jerry is any day. 
Your training has been better.” 

The kid nodded gratefully and went 
out. Sometimes pilots use language that 
doesn’t add up to me. 

“Was that double talk, Sailor?” I 
asked Malan. “What do you mean 
about clean hands and feet? What does 
a fighter pilot need to keep from getting 
killed?” 


There aren’t many rules (Malan said 
thoughtfully), but there are a few. Now, 
there are certain qualities a fighter pilot 
must have, or he won’t get away with it. 
Now, I'll tell you—during the last war 


fighting in the air was largely a matter 


of individual courage. Flying ability 
and good shooting helped, but usually 
the aces were the men of terrific cour- 
age, the men who waited until they got 
in close and who took terrific chances. 
It’s a little different now. Courage in 
these days is decidedly a minor talent. 
No one man is braver than the next. 
The civilian fire fighters in London; the 
air wardens in Coventry or Plymouth— 
these men do things under fire which 
we fighter pilots can only regard with 
awe. We don’t have to show that kind 
of courage. The civilians work through 
the most devilish blitzes and they don’t 
have the comforting feeling that they 
have eight guns under their thumb to 
help them fight back. 


Things an Air Fighter Needs 


Courage arouses no comment in Brit- 
ain these days. It is a very common 
commodity which the grocer or the 
butcher probably has in greater quanti- 
ties than the service man with the rib- 
bons on his chest. 

A fighter pilot today needs a lot more 
than courage. Unreasoning, unintelli- 
gent blind courage is, in fact, a tremen- 
dous handicap to him. He has to be 
cold when he’s fighting. He fights with 


his head, not with his hear Iie 


three qualities a first- class: jt 
must have: 

First, he must have a’ agg 
nature. He must think in 7m) 
fense rather than of defen‘ | 
at all times be the attacker’ ‘is 
the nature of a Spitfire tor @ 

Second, both his mind ar 0 


be alert and both must pie 


tively to any tactical situa” 
you are fighting you hav @* 
think. 

Third, he must hava - 
clean hands and feet. 


be sensitive. He can’t be . 
When your Spit is amb! 
three-ninety miles an hou: (0% 


hand on the stick or a too- Wy 


the rudder will send you 3 
vertent and very embar S# 
Your hands, your feet, yor =™ 
instinct, must function as | 


you're flying right side a te 


down. 

Those three points, you nt 
all theoretical. Well, let’s 
work out in practice. The Wa 
called Dunkirk. My squ on? 
ber 74, the best squadron the 8 

(Continued on pa v7 ) 
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9 knows Larry Lane will tell you he’s 
always promoting a deal. As a gram- 
‘kid he weeded water-front-home 
swimming and boating privi- 
m—in forty-nine deals—he ran a 
pen up to a jaloppy. There was a 
in the paper, and a downtown store 
him a job. 
led and made a deal to mow lawns, 
d enroll in the Navy R.O.T.C. at the 
agmmer vacation deal with a private 
m him his pilot’s license. He turned 
lensacola and made it after hurdling 
cles. 
‘duty Larry’s commanding officer ever 
@ Larry that an indefinite something, 
ing sense, was lacking and he would 
s his golden wings. Larry took the 
s kids who've had it tough usually do. 
bounced back and felt a deal coming 


t recommending me for the ninety-day 

ensign, sir?” he asked. 

will be several months’ delay be- 

ening.” 

a gun pointer’s rating, and a little 

mce aboard an armed freighter while 

) Uncle Sam spent a barrel of money 

to shoot,” Larry said. ‘He should cash 
stm e nt. ” 


M had just cashed in. And how! The 
hell struck the submarine a moment 
= torpedo that hit the fifteen-thou- 
amidships. Boilers and tons of 
go. It was pretty terrible. An air 
jwn Larry overboard and he faced the 

f his life—survival. He couldn’t miss 
ike a mistake, now. 
lappened at dusk, and now mists and 
ed in. Wind and current spread the 
S that were close faded and died. 
rts were paraliel to his early deals—a 

mk, a hatch cover, then a shattered life- 
} by its air tanks. He sat on a bow thwart, 

vash most of the time. His wool pants, 
a jacket (buttoned up around his ears) 
sh of his bodily warmth. Warm, he might 
al days. Others weren’t as lucky—like 
at te who was sleeping and burst from his 
ming a yellow slicker over his pajamas. 
men with their thin dungarees. 
oyers would come, and planes from the 

if but they couldn’t see much. He thought 
heubmarine. Not a chance of her staying 

Athe hours dragged he felt bad about the 
: e. He'd be reported missing. Mom would 

=~ shake her spread fingers in front of 

, “Don’t touch me, don’t speak to me, 
hen she would slip away to regain her self- 
yp would walk miles in the yard, smoking 
Y5 ing savagely. Too bad, he reflected, 
es now when things had been better for 


rs 


t re was Lois. When he was commissioned 
ging to be married. A high-school crush 
d| ally worked out. She would open the 
8} look at her wedding things for solace and 
Stress. She would learn—the hard way— 
ant when a girl’s world tumbled about her 
P| 
ppped thinking about Mom, Pop and Lois. 
) take it. . 
aw Baime, he saw a man in a yellow 
fGing a life raft from one piece of wreckage 
ie} He thought of a gull searching for food. 
fe Came toward him. There was a hard 
above the mate’s slicker. Where it was 
nt naked, purple flesh was visible. The 
bmarine commander, Larry thought. He 
ot clear before the submarine went down, 
i¢ his clothing and swum toward his victim, 
pte would be wreckage. Most likely he 
hief officer and took his slicker and now 
) at my warm pea jacket. 
aman rowed, facing Larry, an automatic 
Hy; taft deck—the one personal item he had 
ring the swim. He stopped rowing and 
upre Weapon. “Strip off your clothing,” he 
it, ood English. : 4 
joked into the muzzle, twenty feet away. 
pf men, each determined to survive,” he 
depending on his wits.” 
} ave the gun,” the German said. 
),” Larry completed the sentence. “Spoken 
mth of one who has faith in his creed. I 
















“And 






I'll make a deal 
I don’t pro- 


have my creed. It’s stood me well. 
with you—my clothes for your slicker. 
pose to be left naked.” 

“A trader, eh?” the German said. “I thought the 
English a trader nation. 3e that as it may, you’ve 
made a deal. I’ll carry out my part.” 

Larry stripped off the pea jacket and tossed it onto 
the raft. “Now ... the slicker.” 

The German tossed over the slicker. Larry pulled 
off pants and blouse. They landed soddenly on the 
raft deck. He put on the slicker and swore. “This 1s 
cold. But it keeps out the wind.” 

“T find your clothing ... warm,” the German an 
swered. “And I find you stupid. The pistol is. 
jammed.” 

Larry watched the raft drift away 

The hours passed slowly 

Midafternoon brought a 
to the west, it circled slowly 
had sighted something but wasn t sur “He's 


plane. It was high and 
f the pilot thought he 
spotted 








c. Cc. BEALL 
He faced the biggest deal of his life—survival. He couldn't make a mistake, now 


me,” Larry said. “No, he hasn’t either. Don't let it 
get you down, keed. You'll beat this game yet... 
keed. Now he’s coming. He's spotted you.” 

The plane came down in a long glide, cleared the 
waves by a safe margin, a hand waved, and then it 


was gone. 
The cruiser came at dusk and the whaleboat’s 
crew wrapped him in blankets. The doctor was corr- 


fident they’d head off pneumonia, and Larry learned 
a destroyer had picked up a number near the sinking. 

The pilot came in later. “A man in blue clothes, 
on a gray raft or boat that’s floating on a blue sea, is 
hard to spot from the air,” he said. “But yellow 
stands out like a target bull’s-eye.” 

“I know it,’’ Larry answered. 
myself.” 

“You were lucky to have that yellow slicker,” the 

pilot said. 

“Luck,” Larry said, as professional pride asserted 
itself, “had nothing to do with it. I made... a deal.’ 


“T’ve flown a bit 
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ie 
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the General 


rnest Haycox 


ALLUSTRATED BY DONALD. TEAGUE 


There were five thousand ho |p 
between the sergeant and hi) 
—and some of them were k 


Yellowstone and Rosebud wi 4 
of his two thousand men burn | 
dotted blooms through the dark. Th | 
heat, soaked day-long into the soil, + 
the soil in steady waves and the sr 
everywhere as the sergeant reached ” 
flap and stood by, waiting for the ger ¥ 
hasty writing. 
Ned Gervaise, the civilian guide, 
and while the two men waited the g 
they exchanged casual inspections, | 
would be pretty much in each othe 
the next few days. Gervaise wasa | 
in a once-black broadcloth suit turne 
rigors of the campaign. He hadag 
and a pair of beady, restless eyes # 
posed to be the best guide in the |& 
Charley Reynolds. But Charley hac 
five days before and so the sergeai i 
now made Ned Gervaise the best gui 
General Terry finished his note, » 
from the table. He gave it to thel/ 
the general said, “Sergeant Hounds; 
that dispatch to General Crook, who ! 
tween Fort Fetterman and this poin 
“Yes, sir,” said the sergeant. 
“You may get separated,” reflecte: 
fore I had better tell Gervaise the co 
patch in case he alone gets throughy 5 
and I were to have met on the P I 
weeks ago. He has apparently bee 
have been delayed. Tell the genet 
to the Rosebud and march along it. 1 
in the morning and will meet him s’ 
Rosebud. You may tell him the rear 
There are five thousand Sioux and 
his command and mine. Tell him’/t 
but to push along.” 1 
Gervaise nodded, whereupon 1 
“Have you picked the best possible 
“No horses,” said Gervaise. “ 
horse—and we'll be doin’ considera’) 
walk forty miles a night if the serge= 


(= Yetionse TERRY lay at the he 


burned terra-cotta red. He had fres ) 
candid set of features, and it was th 
awkwardness and seeming simplent’ 
to trouble the civilian guide. Butal’® 


was, “T’ll be along.” 


HE general studied both men? 

Hounds carried a carbine, a revol 7! 
of ammunition; he had a canteen @)* 
food pouch slung over a shoulder. 
a carbine and apparently nothing 1 
was well seasoned, the general di” 
question him. He said, “It is a risk 2 
I wish you both luck,” and shook ft 
them. The sergeant saluted, Ger . 
the two turned and passed along || ™ 
various commands, the guide slit ¥ 

‘A sergeant of the guerd joined | # 
them through the picket line and a 5 


The Sioux had come across the / 

directly below the crevice, talk 

enough to smell ‘em,” murmured } 
Ya 



























































nd behind, facing the troubled 
_ A moon in the low southwest 
4 stain through the haze of fire 
the land, and Gervaise stood 
winging his huge nose like a 
ly to be some Sioux prowlers 

“They're fond of sneakin’ 
soft for the next hour or so. 
canteen. Makes too much 


a 

(so quick and soft a motion that 
t him and made a racket with 
ward; and he knew the guide, 
fion anyway of cavalrymen as 
him down for it. He dropped 
‘shoulder, set his pace directly 
i thus they traveled with only 
pots on the gritty ground break- 
course was southward beside the 


s flare of Terry’s campfires vanished 
ken formations of the land, and the 
id got deeper, and around them 
fapen domes in the shadows, and 
idered out of the soil. Now and 
s a soft grunt and stopped to 
earth and to listen carefully. 
yas about two hours from camp 
ended into the Rosebud’s canyon 
The river at this point made a 
‘its shallowed gravel bed, and 
ervaise entered the water. 
the center and shoulder-high 
ent Gervaise’s shadow disap- 
‘equal suddenness Frank Hounds 
n channel and went down like a 
ear. He came up spitting and 
grim as death, and made some 
s sank and he rose and he sank and 
it would be better if he let the car- 
feemed he argued this point a long 
Wt bring himself to do it and at last, 
vell out of him, his feet at last hit 
to the far bank and stood alone in 
ow shivering from the chill. 
ar by but it wasn’t until the call 
that he caught on, and followed 
id ran into Gervaise. The guide 
| we can make better time,” and went 
it motion. They climbed from the 
ia, Struck a rocky, pitted bluff and 
The direction was still south and 
| beside them. 
ymuch to do except to follow Ger- 
(| on at a pace that was not far short 
iw that there was time to think, the 
jonsidering the chore ahead. There 
itelling where Crook was to be found, 
}-mare business might take them 
lidth of Montana. Crook had started 
Inie with his command, marching 
| started from the Missouri River, 
iit was to be a sort of a nutcracker 
olumns pushing the Sioux ahead of 
pe e on Powder River and squeez- 
Wt worked out, for the Sioux slipped 
mh Terry’s fingers. Reaching the 
eral had sent Custer forward on 
| who was a hell-for-leather officer, 
joux trail and had pitched right in 
ops. That was the end of them all. 
Deen in the rescue party and he had 
eld of the Little Bighorn two days 
dated horses and the three hundred 
men lying dead singly and in 
in ragged windrows as the fury of 
yht them. That was why Terry was 
ih Crook; and now Terry wanted to 
jwas late, and where he was anyhow 
\nd Sioux and Cheyenne under Sit- 
Mil and Crazy Horse swarmed this 
| Maybe the same thing had hap- 
) had happened to Custer. 
He ht Ned Gervaise stopped for a 
pell and thereafter moved forward. 
ithe sky had begun to pale, where- 
jmed about and backtracked a half 
yaw bacon and hardtack and drank 
id climbed to a rocky crevice on the 
| daylight came. 
swatch,” said the guide. 
Wat down. His feet had swollen and 
he lead, so that he could not remove 
jiched as a tooth would ache. The 
mrmured, “For a cavalryman you're 
€/on Hounds fell asleep. 
med him in the middle of the morn- 
mm brief cat nap, never quite sleep- 
zed down and the rocks began to 
and reflect it until the crevice be- 
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came a bake oven and a smoky fog covered the land 
and ashes occasionally dropped and the smell of 
burning grass and Pine got strong. ‘Sioux have set 
fire to the country,” murmured Gervaise, “so’s to ruin 
the forage for the cavalry horses.” 

“Ruins it for Sioux horses too,” said Hounds. 

“An Injun and his horse,” said Gervaise, “can live 
a long time hungry.” 

By the middle of the afternoon the sergeant re- 
gretfully remembered his canteen: and since there 
was no more sleep possible both men sat in the 
crevice and watched the land before them. Through- 
out the day the sergeant had noticed faint streaks of 
dust and motion through the screen of smoke, which 
would be parties of Sioux on scout. “All hell boilin’ 
oe us,” commented Gervaise, and was thought- 

ul. 

Short of sunset, the guide’s keen ears picked up 
some faint sound and he wiggled a warning hand to 
Hounds; ducked low in the crevice, Hounds presently 
watched a file of Sioux warriors race around the bend 
of the river and tilt down the bluff to the water’s edge. 
They crowded their ponies into the water and for a 
moment were motionless. Sunlight flashed on the 
rifles they carried and gleamed on the polished bronze 
of their bare bodies. They were a handsome lot, 
Hounds thought; they wore long black hair snagged 
with feathers and they had bold faces and looked 
upon the world as though they owned it. 

The nearness of them turned his belly empty and 
hard and that was when he felt his fear. It wasn’t so 
much the twenty-odd Sioux at the river that brought 
on the fear, for this crevice made a good bulwark and 
there was plenty of ammunition. The cold, hollow 
feeling came upon him from the sudden knowing that 
Gervaise and he were alone in the very heart of In- 
dian country, surrounded by the wildest and keenest 
savage fighters on the continent. 

The Sioux had come across the river and were di- 
rectly below the crevice, talking among themselves; 
and one brave slid half down from his horse and 
stared at the earth. He was a tremendous Indian, 
better than six feet, Hounds judged, with a vast chest 
and thick arm and leg muscles. He straightened in 
the saddle, spoke a word, and led the band upriver 
around the bend. 

“Close enough to smell ’em,” murmured the ser- 
geant. 

“You'll smell ’em again,” said Gervaise. ‘They 
struck our tracks. Those fellows are Cheyenne.” 

At sunset half an hour later Gervaise grunted an- 
other warning and in a little while the same band ap- 
peared on the farther bluff, filed into the canyon and 
crossed over, slowly riding down-river. The big 
Cheyenne kept his eyes fixed on the ground. 

“They'll unravel the puzzle pretty soon,” said 
Gervaise. ‘We got to get out of here.” 


| RAs was long and darkness was hard to wait 
for; and when at last Gervaise rose from the crevice 
he turned higher into the rough lands instead of de- 
scending to the river. Hounds made no mention of 
his thirst, which burned his throat and froze his 
tongue; reaching down he got a piece of rock and 
clapped it into his mouth and seemed to find relief. 

They scrambled from rock to rock for the best part 
of two hours, until the sergeant’s hands grew raw; and 
his feet seemed slick inside his boots, which puzzled 
him. The route took them higher so that they at last 
reached a point from which they looked out upon 
the black smoke-palled night and discovered dis- 
tant campfires glowing. Gervaise paused to watch. 
“That’s off by the Little Bighorn. Large camp. Well, 
we ain’t makin’ time. We’ll cross the river and get 
out on flatter country.” 

They scrambled along the broken sides of the can- 
yon to the river. Hounds flattened out and permitted 
himself only a short drink, and followed Gervaise 
steadily along the edge of the water through a nar- 
row, black gorge whose walls picked up the river’s 
murmuring and magnified it. Now and then as Ger- 
vaise paused and got to his knees to study the ground, 
the sergeant quenched his continued thirst carefully. 

They crossed over at the first place the water made 
a racket on shallow gravel and this time Hounds 
loosened the gun sling and put it around his shoulders 
to have his arms free, but when he dropped over his 
depth and again fought his way half strangled ashore 
he decided it would be better to have the gun in a 
handier place to throw away if necessary. A man was 
always learning. ; 

Gervaise had again halted and Gervaise put his 
mouth close to Hounds’ ear, and whispered, “Wait 
here.” and faded into the downstream blackness. 

Hounds crouched against (Continued on page 55) 


A gun flashed bright, a shot rolled out. The 
pony broke gait and the sergeant went 
over its head and struck the rocky earth 
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The Story Thus Far; | 
J EAVING her dying mother, wl } 
~ off into an opiate-induced slee 

tial New York City home, Ej} 
known to the newspapers as “th | 
the richest woman in the world bau 
walk. 

On a street corner a young ma yu 
her. He apologizes, introduces hir \ty : 
Corpran; he says he is from Kan 
impressed by the young fellow’s ple 
and, realizing that her name 
ing to him, she chats with him, } 
him. Later, just before she le; 
tells him that she is the social ; § 
wealthy woman—which, in a w4 i 

That same day, her mother 
idolizes) dies. Shortly after the f ly 
receives a note from Larch Cor 
he begs her to meet him at the | ner 
they had met before and lun’ 
Grief-stricken and anything bu) 
her father—Paul Brian, who 1] o. 
wife’s life miserable—-she meets : 

She sees, at once, that he kno’ 
what has happened; and she lear hap 
a job in a bank; that he adores h 
is planning to save enough to giy ay 
perhaps to China, which has | 
nated her. } 

Listening to Larch Corpran, 
Elaine is impressed by his tende a5 
sitiveness, his innate sweetness. ie 
leaves her—he must go back ti 
looks forward with dread to the ¢ jay 
before her: the reading of her mi § 

She returns to her home. E if 
lawyer—Mr. Wells—and a yo} 
whom she is not introduced) ar Wal 
in the library. Presently Mri 
mother’s lawyer, arrives. Then, ys 
listen attentively, Mr. Barney re ie 

Paul Brian’s share of the » 
nothing; everything, with the « 
few bequests to the servants- | % 
Elaine, “who has already atte i) 
jority and needs no guardian.” | 
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II i 


HE brittle silence i c 

"[ Barney broke it with 
of the paper he thrust big 
envelope. The young man |x 
a cough, with the pen he d 2 
the floor, with his apology/B 
Brian broke it with his gre 
“TY shall contest the wi ih 
and rose to his feet. “It is ti) 
just, the most cruel—I hav ibe 
ful to her all these yearsi? 
men wouldn’t have been whit 
I yielded to her every whit 
my reward! I won’t stand 
tiveness even after she is | 
He rose as he spoke an 
of the room. He had noi 
door since he was a 
slammed the great lib 
In the room behind 
coughed. “I suppose the 
contested?” he asked, 
Barney. ; 
“Anything can be co 
Barney said amiably. “Tf 
against it. But she had 
strong enough so that e\ 
dent of the United States” 
sibly win against her.” _ 
Mr. Wells coughed age 
hand. “Send me a cop w 
“Sure,” Mr. Barney sai 
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here, ready. I thought yt 
He searched and fo 
velope and handed it 
Then he wiped his forehea 
you talk to me a little bit} 
asked. “Your mother hai 
sages she left to me.” 
“Yes,” she said, not 1) 
from the window. The blu} 
coming dim; the birch-tre’ 
white and green. Would | 
she not give her father © 
money? If she inherited | 
could she live with him? | 
“Goodby, Miss Brian,” + /® 
Wells say. ie: 
(Continued on pai} 
























“You dance beautifully} 

her. “So also do you,’ = 
she could smell that se} 
disturbed — repelled 8} 
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1 beaten severely 
wn on the skillet 


is small, 
, it’s gar- 
of West 


Averages, 


,”’ they say 
Sexas, very 


altitude is 
, they are 


st in the world, 


yecomes general, 
tr a trifle. This 
mn of mastodons 
drawing cards in 
won 29 and 
59 points a 
the National 
lips at Kan- 
eld, their for- 
ain of the 
team. 
you are be- 
you will find 
at you with 
e 27) 


feet three but gets around all ri . 
and is here slinging in a field goal 
against Arkansas State as Guard Harry 
Carter tries vainly to break it up 


Charlie Halbert (No. 22) is the West Texas State College 
star, agile and fast and six feet ten inches tall. He scored 
500 points last season. Others in play above during West 
Texas-Arkansas State game are Pitts (No,24) and Young 
(No. 78) both 6:4 but dwarfed by the #eWercy Hailbe 
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The girl, slim and dark and ex- 
otic, was a perfect foil for 
her tall blond partner, as they 
opened up with a smooth tango 





Masquer; 


By Octavus Roy | 


ILLUSTRATED BY RONA 












































The Story Thus Far; 


EW HARTLEY, a crooked 
is on the verge of being ir 
York City, and his lawyer, We 
evolve a plan to enable Hartle: 
law. All they need is a “doubl| 
In Alan Douglas, a young n 
in New York City, they find jus 
want. They learn that Doug! 
a girl named Gail Foster; the| 
of the company for which Gail’ 
they have Mr. Foster “frame 
embezzling nearly twenty the 
and informed that he will be 
unless he makes full restitutic 
Hamilton calls on young Dot 
him one hundred thousand 
thousand in cash) if he 
except for his face—will go 
in Florida and (following a fa 
pose as Lew Hartley, for a fey 
the lawyer does not tell Alan 
murdered. # 
Douglas accepts the offer, 
twenty theusand dollars, gives, 
Then (because he is pledg 
tells Gail he must go to 
But he does not go to 
goes to Miami Beach, T! 
his face; and there—flanked 
liams, a thug who ‘is to kill 
Fay (“Sunny”) Ralston, 
tress—he pretends to be 
In New York City, Gail F 
letter from the man she 
comes, she trails Douglas; 
herself in Miami. There, in the 
old friend—Vance Crawford—s 
and presently she feels sure thi 
is known as Lew Hartley is, } 
Douglas. | 
Accompanied (as usual) 
Sunny, Douglas goes to the new! 
a glamorous night spot whe 
dance team, friends of Sunm 
floor show. . 
A man and a woman afe se¢ 
The woman is—Gail Foster! 


vi | 
[ai Saxons scored he ily 


2) 


dinner show. The g| Sli 
dark and exotic, was ef 
for her tall blond parti @ 
opened up with a smooth jg 
second number was a fu #4 
done at slow tempo. The’ jn 
an exciting bolero. They)) 
dozen bows, disappeared i 
terious recesses behind t/0m# 
then showed up a few mil °s 
join the Hartley table. 
Sunny said, “You were) (a 
Marcia Saxon’s black) & 
across the table. “And wk 
have said if we’d been lo 
“Yd have said you 
Sunny remembered that shj 
“You’ve met Mr. Hartley, § 
“Yes ...” Marcia looke 
displayed no great enth 
met in New York.” 
“And Mr. Williams?” | 
“No-o. . . .” Marcia 9} 
dently at Chuck. “You loc} 
having a terrible time. 1 
bad?” | 
“You did all right.” 
Marcia glanced at he} 
husband and shrugged. §} 
thusiastic about Sunny’sm™ | 
panions, but she was fo | 
herself. And so, having sal } 
to the others, she devoted] 
to her blond friend. 
She asked numerous que } 
ing her first engagement 1)| 
wanted to know about sho} 
(Continued on pa} 
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us: Sir, we don’t know where you're bound, but 


we presume that sometime in the course of the 


evening, you'll have a drink. 


MAN: Yes, | probably will. 


us: Then we'd like to ask you a question. Ilave 


vou tasted today’s Four Roses? 
MAN: Come to think of it, I don’t believe I have 


us; Then we'd like to urge you to try it tonight 
Because until you taste loday’s Four Roses 
you can | possibly know what wonderful thing 
have happened to this superlative W his 

fact, we're certain you ll agree that loday 
loses is better by far than any other yw 


you've ever tasted. 





A brief conversation 


with a man going places 


MAN: That’s a rather broad statement. 


us: We're aware of that. But, you see, we've 
been making fine whiskies for 77 years. And we 
sincerely believe that in all that time no whis 
key we have ever made or known could match 
the flavor rich magnificence of today’s Four 
Roses. You'll find this superb whiskey practi 


cally everywhere you go, Won't you try it? 


MAN: [ most c rtainly will, 


us: Thank you, sir. And a pleasant evening to 


ney mr 
whiskies—90 proof. The 
j 


j 
» years or more old, 


ile A Baltimore. 


YOU’VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY 


AS TODAY'S FOUR ROSES! 
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| T'S THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS! : 
| One in a series of notable paintings of the tobacco country by America’s foremost artis) 
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g the crop before auctions open. Painted from life on a Southern farm 


Scoutin 
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WE PAID 34%* MORE IN MULLINS, S. C., TO 
GET THIS LIGHTER, NATURALLY MILDER LEAF 





Down in Marion County, South Carolina, This was in no way unusual. Last season, 
on a fertile sandy plain you'll find Mullins. in every one of 119 markets all through to- 
Mullins is a tobacco town—one of the baccoland, we paid well above the average 
scores and scores of Southern towns where market price for tobacco —and the best we 
Luckies buy tobacco. bought goes into Luckies. 
In Mullins this season, the makers of l'o independent tobacco experts who 
Luckies paid 34% above the average market know these facts, Lucky Strike means fine 
| pric e to get the milder, better-tastine tobaeco tobacco. With these experts —auctioneers, 
| yes, 34% more to bring you the finer, the buyers and warehousemen—with men who 


lighter, the naturally milder tobaccos you know tobacco best, it’s Luckies 2 to 1. 


| al es A < 
find in Luckies. In a cigarette it’s the tobacco that counts! 





*% > j ° ’ - 
Based on average market price, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 




































































of one who 
ie plains and 


see Charlie.” 
e is Charlie 
ot difficult to 
feet ten and 
to huddle 
protection at 
team in scoring 
s, and rang up 
Although when 
cowboy hat he 
our from heel to 
se of the word a 
and fast court 


* ard Charlie,” 
Sanyon. “They 
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The Very Tall Young Men 


Continued from page 23 


ings under the direction of a foreman. 
Buffalo Courts (not a tourist camp) is 
his pride. It is a courtlike dormitory, 
located near the football field and gym- 
nasium, for the exclusive use of West 
Texas athletes. It has accommodations 
for sixty men and two coaches. In addi- 
tion there is a two-story recreation 
room which Baggett says is “just right 
for our program.” 

The marriage of Baggett and West 
Texas was obviously made in heaven. 
He is the right size for that land of great 
spaces. His voice fits it. He doesn’t 
storm at his players but when he opens 
his face they are able tu hear him above 
the most violent “norther.” In the last 
four seasons his team has won 103 
games and lost 29, including all tourna- 
ments. 

“Don’t let that man know about a 
tournament,” they say. “They have 
that bus; they’ll travel anywhere.” 





diplomas are- handed out. Only a few 
basketball men play football. The men 
get their choice but Baggett sees that 
the big laddies are left for basketball. 
The season usually starts in early De- 
cember and ends around March 25th. 

“On April first, spring basketball 
practice starts,” read the signs on the 
Buffalo Court bulletin board. 


They Fly Through the Air— 


But Baggett keeps the boys from get- 
ting stale by limiting the length of prac- 
tice. During the regular season the 
sessions never last more than two hours 
a day. In spring, they are only an hour 
a day. 

“It takes three times as much work 
to develop a tall player as it does a 
short one, but when you’ve finished you 
have something,” says Al. 

There is one thing Baggett won't 








“I'm kind of glad the weather is a military se- 
cret now. We won't have so many complaints” 4. soun \avnus 





Baggett is convinced he has a gold 
mine in his idea of using only tall play- 
ers. Not only are they a gate attraction, 
but they also make great contestants. 
By putting tall men together in one 
machine, they lose their self-conscious- 
ness. 

“Stand up there when you’re guarding 
a man!” howls Mr. Baggett. “Make 
those little runts play your game!” 

Baggett uses the fast break most of 
the time, rarely bothering to set up 
plays. Observers marvel at seeing his 
three front men breaking down the floor 
ahead of the defense after the rangy 
rear line has grabbed the ball off the 
foe’s backboard. 

Some opponents attempt to make 
suckers of the West Texas big fellows 
but Baggett has concentrated on making 
his boys smart. He develops this fine- 
point co-ordination by using freakish 
drills such as twirling the ball on the 
end of one finger, starting the dribble 
with one hand and switching the ball 
behind the back with one hand to avoid 
the opposing guard. Price Brookfield, 
West Texas’ All-America, is an expert 
at this stunt. 

Basketball practice begins on the first 
day of school and continues until the 


countenance on a_ basketball court. 
That’s a flat-footed bozo who won't 
move. He trains his men to get off their 
feet by sitting in a chair under the bas- 
ket in practice and making them leap 
over his hand as they drive in for the 
goal. 

Baggett’s secret of winning is sim- 
ple: he insists that players make good 
thirty per cent of their field-goa. at- 
tempts and sixty per cent of their foul- 
goal tries. He estimates that his team 
takes about a hundred shots each game. 
Because Baggett keeps charts on their 
work, the players not only break their 
necks to win but to maintain their aver- 
ages. If the team doesn’t have twenty 
points at the half, Mr. Baggett rises 
very precipitately to the roof, bumps 
his head three times and comes down 
yelling. 

“Don’t run it up!” he howls sarcas- 
tically. “Don’t run it up. Just stand 
out there like dopes.” 

The team starts each season with two 
sets of jockey-satin uniforms and two 
pairs of shoes for each man. They usu- 
ally use four pairs of shoes during the 
season because they are big men and 
the pivoting and running ruins the 
shoes. Baggett gives his first attention 
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to a boy’s feet when they come out for 
practice. 

“Oh, a modest little fellow,” he gen- 
erally says. “Trying to hide your big 
feet. Four sizes too small for you, eh?” 

Baggett has found that his charges 
eat more than ordinary men, which is 
no discovery at all. They eat four meals 
a day on trips—a heavy breakfast, a 
heavy lunch, a light snack at five o’clock 
and a banquet after the game, win or 
lose. 

Halbert had trouble last year. On 
campus he waits tables at the girls’ dor- 
mitory and they baby him. At one point 
during the season he became putrid as 
a player. He was logy, wasn’t getting 
the rebounds or the tip-in shots he 
specializes in. Baggett investigated and 
reported with some indignation: 

“Salads! That’s what they’re feeding 
that poor boy. Get him a steak! Get 
him part of a cow!” 

Halbert came back almost immedi- 
ately into the scoring column. 


They're at It Again 


Last year the team won the Alamo 
Conference and, according to the Dun- 
kel National Rating system, was Num- 
ber One team in Texas and second in 
the South and Southwest, yielding only 
to the great Arkansas quintet. West 
Texas set a new scoring record in the 
National Intercollegiates by racking up 
77 points against Dubuque University 
in the quarter-finals. 

The unusual average of 71.6 points a 
game was established by the West Texas 
State College Buffaloes in their first 
eight contests of this season—all of 
which they won. 

Their top performance was a score of 
111 to 22 against the hapless quintet of 
Eastern New Mexico College. They 
opened the season with 60-46 and 49-35 
victories over Chihuahua State in 
Mexico. In their first home game, they 
downed Omaha University by a score of 
88 to 25. Texas College of Mines, de- 
fending champion of the Border Con- 
ference, fell under a 75-44 score. 

Then the Buffs, making their first 
road trip as a member of the cactus 
circuit, defeated Arizona State of Flag- 
staff, 64-36, Arizona State of Tempe, 
55-29, and the University of Arizona, 
71-52. The four Border Conference vic- 
tories labeled Baggett’s Tall Texans as 
leading contenders for the circuit title. 

But if Mr. Baggett desires victory, he 
also insists that nobody shall get the 
wrong impression of his team. He 
sternly resists all attempts to make his 
outfit a menagerie. He goes so far as 
to have the players’ everyday suits 
made to order by a tailor in Amarillo. 
These are double-breasted and subdued 
in color, being snappy but not flossy. 
The team stops at the best hotels and 
the young men will either act like gen- 
tlemen or they will answer personally 
to Mr. Baggett. Anybody caught snitch- 
ing a hotel towel will walk home to 
Canyon, even if he starts as far away as 
Montreal. 

“A credit not only to West Texas,” 
they say solemnly at Canyon, “but to 
Texas.” 

This is the supreme glory. 

In every particular, it is a great setup 
for Al Baggett. Since his reputation is 
established, he has no scouting prob- 
lems. When a high-school team in his 
section has a giant on the squad, Al 
takes his time and finds the phenom- 
enon waiting for him when he arrives. 

“Anything under six feet, he throws 
back,” say the enraptured Texans of 
the Plains country. 
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For when all is said and done, 
Bad Breath kisses are no fun! 




















COLGATE DENTAL CREAM, you 
see, has an active penetrating foam 
that gets into the hidden crevices 
between your teeth—helps clean 
out decaying food particles and 
stop the stagnant saliva odors that 
are the cause of much bad breath. 


CLEANS 
YOUR BREATH 
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What about your breath? Better play safe! 
Use Colgate Dental Cream—the toothpaste that 
cleans your breath while it cleans your teeth! 


Colgate’s has a soft, safe polishing 
agent that cleans enamel thor- 
oughly, yet gently — makes teeth 
naturally bright, sparkling! 
Besides, Colgate’s delicious, wake- 
up flavor makes it a favorite with 
children and grownups alike. 
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Marimba from Manhattan f 

Continued from page 12 a 
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comforting. A gentle breeze stirred her other, four days later t)\ r 


undone. at this intimate moment be- 
tween them he no longer worried about 
certain facts that must be kept from her 
gentle ears. Far better that he should 
continue to live a lie than to let her 
learn his greatest achievement was des- 
tined only to furnish background mu- 
sic for young ladies in scanty outfits 
and bold smiles. 

“Orville,” she said wistfully as they 
sat in the mountaintop restaurant 
watching the moon slowly rising behind 
Nichteroy, “tell me what the church is 
really like. Is it picturesque?” 

Orville nodded glumly. “Very,” he 
said, “but, if you don’t mind, I’d rather 
not talk about it tonight.” 

She gave him a tender, understand- 
ing smile. “You're just like I am,” she 
said. “Sometimes I’m so close to my 
work I can’t even bear to think about 
shea 

Orville took the rest of the evening 
in stride. Her first recital, he learned, 
would not take place for another fort- 
night. With the knowledge that two 
golden weeks remained in which to 
press his suit, his sense of a destiny 
shared with her grew stronger and 
stronger. 

By the time he returned her to her 


hotel on Botafogo not even his con-. 


science troubled him too much. After 
all, other men falling in love always had 
to hide some woman in their past while 
he, at least, was guilty of nothing more 
than concealing the whereabouts of an 
organ. The moment it was finally sold 
he would simply crush her into his arms 
and tell her that a life without her held 
no meaning. 

He was so carried away by the 
thought that he gave her a preview of 
his emotions. To his horror she 
promptly burst into tears. “Don’t 
mention marriage now, Orville,” she 
said. “It could never be!” 


ESPITE this terrible blow he some- 
how managed to survive the awful 
week that followed. During the day, un- 
happily aware of Senhor Alveras’ cold 
and watchful eye, he fought a hoarse 
and continual battle with the local tal- 


|ent who were installing the organ. The 


weather was always too hot or too cold 
for them and they grew more and more 
moody as the work progressed. They 
had fondly believed they would be able 
to watch the beautiful senhoritas re- 
hearsing while they set up the organ, 
and the shock of learning the stage 
show was being rehearsed downtown 
was a blow from which they never fully 
recovered. 

His nights were horrible in a more 
personal way and were spent in mor- 
bidly wandering up and down the mo- 
saic sidewalks of Copocabana. Again 
and again he cursed himself for having 
talked so much about the cathedral. 
There was no doubt in his mind that 
Gloria had learned all. Then, from a 
kindness that was far more than he 
deserved, she had prevented his cher- 
ishing any further illusions as to what 
might give. 

When the opening was only three 
days away he received a final blow that 
shouldn’t happen to a boogie-woogie 
man, let alone an organ artiste who was 
already suffering a fate worse than 
death. An air mail letter from the ma- 
rimba manufacturers arrived. It had 
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spoon knows how hot the pan is. If— 
if it is not right, you will tell me, se- 
nhor?” 

“Gladly,” said Orville. “I’m sure that 
after tomorrow night everything will be 
just dandy.” 

This brave show of confidence by a 
man so courageously facing an imme- 
diate demise brought tears to Senhor 
Toledo’s eyes. He looked at Orville a 
moment and then, unable to convey his 
emotions in mere words, threw his arms 


around him in a fervent embrace. Or- | 


ville struggled out of the clinch. Seeing 
the tears streaming down the senhor’s 


face, he seized his hat and managed to | 
get out of the apartment before he broke 


down completely. 

Completely exhausted by this touch- 
ing tribute from a brother artiste, Orville 
sought nourishment. It was almost five 
and high time for his café completa, 
anyway. The Confeiteria Colombo was 
near by and he went there, hoping to 
find refreshment of the spirit via the 
fine chamber music on the third floor. 
Never had he so needed peace and 
quiet. 

He found neither. Instead, as he 
stepped off the lift, he found himself 
staring into the white face of his be- 
loved. It was the first time he had seen 
her since that fateful night when he had 
learned, too late, that she knew all. He 
seized the moment with desperate ea- 
gerness. 

“Gloria,” he said, not even caring his 
voice had taken on a tremolo usually 
associated only with inferior tenors and 
third flight violinists, “I have to speak 
to you a minute. I must!” 

Tears welled in her eyes. She tried 
to push her way past him. 

“Please,” she said. “Please, Orville.” 

He was under such an emotional 
strain he could feel his eyes bulging 
right against his glasses. 

“But I can’t help myself,’ he said 
haggardly. “When I look at you noth- 
ing else matters.” Now that the words 
were finally out, his pride fell clattering 
around his ankles. ‘“You—you can’t 
deny what’s been between us, Gloria! 
If I’ve been impetuous it is only because 
I am a man who has loved not wisely 
but too well. Surely you’re not going 
to let my employment prevent a life- 
time of happiness!” 

The very mention of his employment 
caused her rather firm chin to tremble. 
In a moment she had broken down com- 
pletely. “Don’t make it any worse than 
it is,’ she sobbed, turning blindly to the 
elevator. “I—I never even want to see 
you again!” 

Orville was so utterly crushed that 
he wasn’t even aware of the waiter lead- 
ing him back to a secluded table. 


O a man in Orville’s state the com- 

ing of the day on which his master- 
piece is to make its debut is but another 
feverish splotch on the calendar of a 
misspent life. To make it even more 
taxing, he awoke in a highly bilious 
condition as a result of his night’s dis- 
sipation. He had been so beside him- 
self that he had consumed seven bottles 
of guarana. 

He spent the entire day in his room, 
gloomily doing finger exercises and, 
between bicarbonates, dreading his com- 
ing appearance at the console. His giv- 
ing out in a South American gambling 
hell was a sad far cry from his last re- 
cital which had been before a small and 
select group of Brahms lovers in Chap- 
paqua, New York. 

His marimba orchestra did nothing 
to make his lot easier. Like all Brasil- 
eras they had a fine disregard for time 


and they appeared two hours late that | 


night, at which point Orville was prac- 
tically with breakdown. Rallying, he 
bundled them into a cab and ten min- 
utes later was sneaking them up the 
backstairs of the casino. 


HE was sort of cute about it. She didn’t 

say, “John, you ought to get a Retire- 
ment Income Plan.” She knew I’d just ar- 
gue with her. 


Instead she said to me, “John, how much 
money do you expect to earn in the next 15 
years?” Well, I’d never thought about it, 
really. I did a little figuring, tossed in a 
raise or two, and came out with a grand 
total that impressed even me. (Try it your- 
self — you'll be amazed.) 


When I told her, she said, ‘How much of 
that do you suppose we’ll have left at the 
end of 15 years?” I’m not very good at sav- 
ing, so when I tried to be honest about that, 
the results hurt a little. “We’ll probably 
have a better house,” I said. “The children 
will be educated, and we’ll probably have a 
couple thousand in the bank. What’s more, 
we'll have had 15 years of fun.” 


“John, don’t you think we ought to have 
more than that? In 15 years, you'll be 55. 
Good heavens, imagine you 55! (She gig- 
gled at that.) Anyway, maybe you won't 
want to work so hard then. Maybe times 
will be bad. Maybe—oh, you know—” 


I did know. I have an Uncle Frank who 
has earned a lot of money in his day, but 
now, at 58, he’s living mostly off his rela- 
tives. He worked 40 years at a good salary 
and hasn’t any more to show for it than a 
medal from his office. 


“John, let’s decide right now that we’re 
going to be sure of our future. Let’s start 
using one of these Retirement Income 
Plans.” : 

The next day I started digging into the 
subject of Retirement Incomes. I learned 
that, if I started using a Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Income Plan, I could get a 
retirement income for life beginning when 
I reached the age of 
55. And what’s more, 
it wasn’t just an in- 
come for me alone. 
The Plan actually 
guaranteed an in- 
come for both my wife 
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PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
516 Elm St., Hartford, Conn 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your 
32-page illustrated book showing how to get a guar- 
anteed income for life, beginning at 55, 60, 65, or 70. 
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WHY MY WIFE MADE ME GET 
A RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN 


and myself as long as either of us lived! 


It made no difference that I didn’t have a 
lot of money in the bank, or couldn’t invest 
a lot of money in the Plan all at once. Best 
of all, the total cost of the Plan was far less 
than that of ordinary investment methods. 


So I qualified for a Phoenix Mutual Plan 
and started using it. And here’s what my 
Plan guarantees: 


When I’m 55, I will receive a check for 
$150, and I will get another check for $150 
every month as long as both my wife and I 
live. 

If, after 125 monthly checks have been 
paid, only one of us Is living, a monthly in- 
come of $100 will be paid for life to the one 
still living. 

If I should die before reaching retire- 
ment age, my wife will receive $3,000 in 
cash, and an income for life. 

It; betore 55, total disability stops my 
earning power for six months or more, I 
will receive a monthly disability income. 


This story is typical. Wouldn’t you like 
to find out how you can get a guaranteed 
income for life? 

There are Phoenix Mutual Retirement 
Incomes available in any amount from $10 
to $200 a month or more. They can begin at 
ages 55, 60, 65, or 70. They can be fitted 
with a wide range of insurance features to 
afford almost any kind of protection needed. 
Similar Plans are available to women, 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon below and you will re- 
ceive, by mail and without cost or obliga- 
tion, a booklet which tells about the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Plan and how to qualify for it. 
This booklet explains how to get a guaran- 
teed income for life, how the Plan can be 
fitted to your needs, 
and how it protects 
you against emer- 
gencies. Send the 
coupon for your copy 
now. 
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had long since been taken and the 
samba band was blowing its brains 
out as he finally got the combo into the 
stifling organ loft. 

One look at their cramped quarters 
and the marimba artistes turned as one 
man and started right back down the 
stairs. They had appeared dressed in 
their Carnaval best, complete with Ba- 
hiana costumes and jewelry, and they 
were firmly determined to be seen as 
well as heard. Without understanding 
one word of their voluble chagrin even 
Orville realized they had been expected 
to be presented in the flesh and were 
not at all inclined to set up in business 
as a four-man echo. 

It was fifteen minutes and three hun- 
dred milreis later before he had finally 
persuaded them that even though they 
weren’t seen, they would be heard by 
multitudes. This apparently put them 
under the impression they were about to 
make their radio debut and Orville did 
nothing to disillusion them on that 
score. It was hardly a time for high- 
fiown ethics. 

With an effort that long continued 
could only have led to a stroke, he even 
made them understand how and when 
they were to perform. Whenever he 
sounded the F above high C on the 
eight-foot flutes they were immediately 
to go into the number he was playing 
at the time. When he sounded the F 
again they were to desist. Of necessity 
they would have to improvise their ob- 
bligato, but that frightened them not at 
all. It seemed true marimba artistes 
never hampered themselves with read- 
ing music when they already had so 
much of it in their souls. 


ee they were all wedged into 
place. They were so snug a fit that 
they could only breathe by common 
consent. Thus assured they could not 
possibly escape without outside help, 
Orville thoughtfully locked them in and 
then sped down the stairs to the dressing 
rooms. There was less than a half-hour 
before his organ was to make its formal 
debut the hard way. What with being 
minus marimbas Orville had never even 
dared give the organ a tryout perform- 
ance. 

He had just managed to get into Se- 
nhor Toledo’s costume, one that fortu- 
nately featured the loose garb of the 
native vaquieros, when there was a 
thunderous knock at the door. Before 
he could open it Senhor Alveras had 
burst into the room. 

“They wait!” he cried excitedly. “To 
the organ, Toledo!” Then, recognizing 
Orville, his formidable jaw dropped. He 
stared wildly about the room. When he 
found no sign of the local talent his eye- 
brows drew into one bushy, frightening 
growth. 

“Where is he?” he cried. “And why 
are you dressed like so?” 

A tremor started with Orville’s black 
flat-brimmed hat and jellied its way 
down the rippling length of his trousers 
before ending in his short boots. “I am 
dressed this way,” he said faintly, “be- 
cause I’m going to play myself.” 

“But Toledo? Where is he?” 

Orville shook his head. “He was 
called away,” he said sadly. “It seemed 
he feared there was about to be a death 
in his immediate family.” 

“Ah,” said Senhor Alveras, softening. 
“That I did not know. It is sad, no, that 
when the ailment is death, the medicine 
is to die?” With his anger gone that 
emotional void was being filled with a 
rising anxiety. ““You are sure the music 
you can do for me, senhor? So unhappy 
it would make me if it is not good!” 

Orville winced, trying to avoid even 
contemplating what being unhappy 
might mean to a man of Senhor Al- 
veras’ physique and temperament. 

“IT shall do my best,” he said. “You 
can count on me to the last marimba!” 
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The senhor, pacified if not entirely 
reassured, hustled him from the room. 
Orville’s wind had never been too good 
and by the time the senhor shoved him 
into the organ pit he was panting. 
Worse still, Senhor Toledo’s hat was a 
full size too large for him. That was 
something he discovered when he bowed 
to that terrifying sea of foreign faces. 
The hat immediately showed a dis- 
tressing tendency to settle over his ears 
and stay there. Before he could cope 
with it the house lights had gone down 
and a spotlight was holding him. Ready 
or no, he was about to give his all. 


HE show music was already on the 

stand. He felt a little better when he 
saw the opening number was Aquarella 
Do Brasil. There were no marimba 
parts in it and at least he would have 
a chance to find out what his own flesh- 
and-blood, the first Benson Master Art, 
could do. The audience stirred rest- 
lessly behind him. He fiexed his fingers 





one last time and then, with an attack 
that bordered on sheer panic, he went 
at the manuals. 

Even before the echoes of the first 
chorus had died away he knew his child 
was all that any father could ask. Its 
bass notes were so beautifully strong 
and poignant, its upper registers so de- 
lightfully clean and feathery, that all 
else was forgotten. It was a lovely, 
lovely pipe organ. 

Its tone and power were so great that 
by the time he was into part two he 
could not resist a slight virtuoso touch, 
taking eight bars on the foot pedals 
only. With such pride and confidence 
surging in him, he gave it to them then 
with all the stops out. When the last 
note faded off in a gracious diminuendo 
he was so moved he didn’t even hear 
the applause. He could only think of 
what his success would have once meant 
to certain lady opera singers. 

Senhor Alveras, beaming at the ap- 
plause and living only for the moment 
when the patrons would first hear his 
beloved marimbas, held up his hands for 
silence. The stage show was about to 
start. 

“Tonight, senhors and senhoras, I have 
for you another great treat. From the 
Estados Unidos, our great good neigh- 
bor to the north . . .” Orville, suddenly 
aware that he must be up and doing, 
was wildly scanning the program. He 
had barely found the accompanying 
music for the first act when the se- 
nhor concluded .. . “I give you now that 
lovely opera singer, the Senhorita 
Gloria Tronsen!” 

For a moment Orville was so stunned 


that emotion was out of the question. 
Opera singers simply did not appear on 
a bill that featured strip tease artistes. 
Opera singers, let alone one as fine and 
pure as Gloria, did not work in gambling 
casinos. Suddenly sure the day’s strain 
had taken its toll of his reason, he stum- 
bled to his feet, seeking the nearest exit. 

He arose just in time to share the 
spotlight that was welcoming his erst- 
while love from the wings. She was 
wearing a beautiful white evening gown 
and a nervous smile. She glanced at 
the pit, seeking Senhor Toledo’s fa- 
miliar, reassuring face. She almost 
fainted when, instead, she found Or- 
ville staring right back at her. 

Their mutual horror on meeting as 
fellow-performers in a roulette palace 
was so great that long after the ap- 
plause died they were still staring at 
each other with unbelieving eyes. Se- 
nhor Alveras, standing in the wings, 
scowled, and only their professional 
training saved them then. Orville 
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numbly resumed his seat and the next 
thing they knew, they were into the 
opening measures of La Paloma. 

Gloria’s presence at the Casino Cari- 
oca was all too soon explained. For an 
opera singer she had a most distressing 
tremolo, one that rose, staggered and 
fell, much like the waves at Copoca- 
bana. She had only a choir-voice range 
at best and despite his high personal 
regard for the lady, Orville could not 
resist a well-bred shudder at the way 
she flatted her crescendos. She had had 
only too good reasons for not wanting 
to talk of her career. A career with a 
voice like that could lead only to star- 
vation. 


HE® first aria met the fine cold recep- 
tion it deserved. Gloria, biting her 
lips, made herself go on. Finding what 
Orville, too, was actually doing in Bra- 
zil so stunned her that she never could 
rally her meager resources. After six 
years of chorus work in any third-rate 
opera company that would hire her she 
had hoped that in far-off South America 
her true worth would finally be appreci- 
ated. She had arrived with the fond 
delusion that she was to sing at the 
Teatro Municipal. To learn she had 
been booked into a gambling casino had 
been the last nail in the coffin of her 
hopes. 

Orville, seeing the storm growing on 
Senhor Alveras’ outraged countenance, 
realized only the upstairs-trade could 
save her now. If they hadn’t gone to 
sleep on him they would at least drown 
out the boos that were surely awaiting 
her. He hit the F above C on the flutes, 
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China Gold 


Continued from page 22 


a battleship, but he hadn’t a penny. She 
—I don’t know what settled it between 
them, but he left town the day after her 
engagement was announced. Let’s see, 


he turned priest, I think. It took him | 


that way.” 

“Father Valerian,” Elaine said. 

Mr. Barney looked startled again. 
“Did she tell you that?” 

She nodded. 

“Father Valerian,” he repeated. ‘““Then 
she knew his name. I didn’t know it, 
myself. I always called him Mark. You 
don’t know where he is?” 

She rose. The room was growing chill, 
she thought, or was it only darkness? 
But before she lit the light she went 
over to the window. The white branch 
tapped gently against the pane and the 
sky looked gray. She pulled the cur- 
tains and pressed a button for light and 
then went over to the fire. 

“No, I don’t know where he is,” she 
said. “But she told me to find him.” 

“She did?” Mr. Barney repeated, and 
looked stupefied. “What for?” 

“Mother said—for myself.” 

“Well!” Mr. Barney looked troubled. 
“I could find out. But my experience 
is that it is always disappointing to look 
people up after years have passed.” 

She did not answer this. She was 
thinking about Larch Corpran, who 
above all things wanted money—for 
freedom, for power—he had said. Now 
if he found that she was—so rich— 
would he think—perhaps— it would be 
the easiest way to make his fortune? 
The light that had been in tomorrow 
faded slowly. 

“You're sure you want me to find 
Mark Chappell?” Mr. Barney said. 

She lifted her head and looked about 
the closed room and drawn curtains, 
and she again longed to run out of the 
house. The old childish panic stirred 
in her body. 

“Yes,” she said. “I must find him.” 

“China!” Mr. Barney cried. “You 
can’t go to China.” 

“Yes, I can,” she said. 

Money, Larch Corpran had told her, 
money gave you power and made you 
free. Now at the end of three hateful 
lonely days, she had thought of him 
often enough to determine that she 
would never see him again. She would 
not repeat her mother’s sorrow. She 
would not marry a man who might 
marry her for her money. Ah, she had 
argued it all out between her many 
selves in these three days. If he did not 
know she was rich, could she say he 
loved her for her money? No, but what 
would he do when he found she had all 
these millions—power and freedom, he 
had said, but would he want their power 
and their freedom? Besides, she did not 
love him—she might have loved him, 
had she been what he thought she was. 
But love was impossible to her. So now 
she could let his name come into her 
mind. 


Ve is impossible to me,” she had 
told herself over and over again in 
the night in her room, when from sheer 
loneliness she had risen from her bed 
to creep into the soft arms of the chair 
her mother had given her. “I shall 
never know whether I am really loved 
or not.” What clairvoyance could she 
hope to have when her wise mother had 
not had enough? 

“TI will go to China,” she said this 
morning to Mr. Barney. “I want to go 
somewhere I have never been before.” 

“But China,” Mr. Barney was aghast. 
“Why, a woman can’t—” 

She thought suddenly of what Larch 








Here’sthe Kind of Radio 


You'll Want m “42! 


LESS you have heard one of the new General 
Electric Radios with FM, you have no idea how 
astonishingly real and Jife-like radio can be. 
FM, of course, is Frequency Modulation — the 
new type of broadcasting that brings you pure music 


virtually free of all static. 


Every General Electric FM Radio is built in ac- 
cordance with the genuine Armstrong FM patents. 
It’s radio at its best! You hear all the rich overtones 
you miss in conventional radio—overtones that give 


music its life and color. 


Don’t have only “‘half-a-radio”. Get a new General 
Electric. Then you can be sure of getting unsur- 
passed reception not only of FM but of a// programs. 


Don’t Have Only “’Half-a-Radio”” 
— Get a G-E and You Get All This 


¥ Finer Domestic Reception—Since FM de- 
mands higher standards of radio design, the new 
G-E Radio gives you much finer reception of a// 
programs. The same single-unit chassis that re- 
ceives FM also brings you the standard and 
short-wave broadcasts. 





v Finer Frequency Modulation—With FM, as 
built by General Electric, you hear overtones that 
bring music to life—overtones that conventional 
radio cannot bring you. G-E gives you genuine 
Armstrong FM that practically eliminates static, 





6 f More Powerful Short-Wave — Programs di- 
rect from Europe and South America come in 
many times stronger than before. The new 
General Electric Radio has 2 to 3 times as much 
short-wave sensitivity as previous models, 





Better Reproduction of Records — General 
“lectric’s feather-weight tone-arm with its sap- 
phire stylus ends areas changing and annoying 
surface noise. Records last indefinitely. The 
General Electric automatie¢ record changer plays 
records a full half hour. 





The Hit of the 
Season! 


Smart Jewel-Case Model 
in Sparkling Catalin Plastic 


Case finished in rich flame-col- 


ored tortoise shell plastic. 
Hinged lid conceals all knobs 
and dials. This set is so small 
you can carry it from room to 
room in the palm of your hand. 
Remarkable tone! Ask for a 
demonstration, 


What is FM? 


Write for the free G-E 
booklet that explains FM 
in simple language. Gen- 
eral ElectricCo., Div. RG- 
293, Bridgeport, Conn. 


General Electric builds a complete line of radios and radio-phonographs, from $13.95. 
Prices subject to change without notice. See your General Electric Radio dealer. 
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“The Adoption of the United States Constitution in Congress at Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1787,” by John H. Froehlich, which hangs in the Pennsylvania 
State Museum at Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Company to the general welfare and the 
common defense is as long as it is interesting. 
Westinghouse engineering brains built the 
mammoth generators for Grand Coulee Dam 
—largest in the United States and big enough 
to light a million homes. These same Westing- 
house engineering brains built two ordnance 
plants for the U. S. Navy in 143 days... 
and are turning out mounts for big Navy 
guns there today. 


The street lights in front of your home... 
or the lights at a military airport; the elec- 
trified railway you ride on . . . or the black- 
out equipment for factories—these Westing- 
house products have helped make America 
great, and will help keep America great! 


Moy meanl! 


We have been able to produce these products 
for better living and safer living because of a 
characteristic we have fostered and developed 
—the Westinghouse “know how.” Briefly, 
it is the ability to get things done in the best 
possible way. It is because of this “know 
how” that you can have the utmost con- 
fidence in every product that bears the 
Westinghouse name. 


Today, in the cause of common defense, 
Westinghouse “know how” is working over- 
time to meet the nation’s needs. We are 
working 24 hours a day to speed the time 


when Westinghouse “know how” will again 
lead the way in supplying the nation’s -peace- 


time products for better living. 


‘*For the Common Defense”’ 


Armor-piercing shot 


Naval Ordnance Binoculars 


Sterilamps Tank equipment 


Bomb fuses 


Portable X-Ray equipment 


Military radio equipment 


Plastic plane parts 

Seadrome lighting equipment 
Navy ship turbines and gears 
Blackout plant lighting equipment 


“For the General Welfare” 


Air Conditioning Electric Irons 
Electric Refrigerators 


Electric Ranges 


Switchboards 
Lamps 


Meters Steam turbines 


Motors and Controls Elevators 


Transformers Wiring Devices 


These lists mention only some of the many thousands of Westinghouse products. 
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“Tough Take-offs are 
easy with 


COOL SHAVES! 





@ “I know many a fellow who takes up a 
crate with gusto, but takes up a razor 
with qualms. To such unhappy men I say, 
‘Bail out from shaves that sting and burn!’ 
Drop into any druggist’s for Ingram’s 
cooling, soothing shaving cream. 
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e@ “At the first touch of this different 
shaving cream you zoom to shaving sat- 
isfaction. A quick cloud of cooling lather 
covers your face in split seconds—helps 
condition your skin for shaving as it wilts 
your wiry whiskers. 
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@ “Contact! You shave with a freer hand 
—smoothly as a glide to a 3-point land- 
ing. And with minutes shnved off your 
usual shaving time, you’re down to earth 
refreshed—ready for breakfast and busi- 
ness or dinner and dance. 
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@ “Yes, Ingram’s de luxe lather is a facial 
refresher. It saves you the expense of 
lotions and tonics. For Ingram’s leaves 
your face cool and smooth and young- 
looking, and it stays that way for hours. 
Get a tube or jar of cooling Ingram’s— 
concentrated for economy — today!” 


INGRAM’S 


SHAVING CREAM 
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Corpran had told her about his mother. 
“Yes, a woman can go to China,” she 
| said boldly. ‘““Why, I know a woman, an 
oldish woman at that, who—”’ 

“You sound exactly like your 
mother,” Mr. Barney said, staring at 
her, “even your voice sounds like hers 
and for the first time I’ve ever noticed, 
you even look like her. I never thought 
you did, before. Miss Brian, I don’t 
think you ought to go and I give that 
as my opinion. Why, it’s dangerous, 
maybe, for Americans in China. We 











might have war with Japan the way 
things are going.” 

“Where is Father Valerian in China?” 
she demanded. 

“He’s in a place called Ta-ming, in 
one of those northern’ provinces and 
there’s not even a railroad goes to the 
town.” 

“How did you find out where he was?” 
she asked. 

“That was easy enough—I just went 
to the mission headquarters of his 
church. They knew where he was, but 
they haven’t heard from him since the 
Japanese took the town five months ago. 
That’s another thing—the Japanese 
hold that territory and they aren’t 
too—” 

“Tll take the clipper.” 

Mr. Barney pulled out his silk hand- 
kerchief and rubbed his head all over 
again. His face was scarlet. 

“T feel it’s my duty to tell your 
father,” he said. 

“Why?” she retorted. “My mother 
trusted me or she would not have left 
me—everything she had. Besides, I 
shall do what I like.” She turned her 
head away. “Besides, I think my father 
will be glad to have me gone.” 

He groaned and put away his hand- 
kerchief and jerked it out again. ‘Oh, 
Lord,” he moaned, “anybody would 
think—well, any girl in the world would 
be glad to change places with you—any- 
body—”’ 

She turned on him, her blue eyes 
afire. “Would you? Would you like to 
be me, if you could be?” “Knowing ev- 
erything,” she had been about to add, 
and did not, because he could not know 
everything. Nobody could know how 
she felt—not being able to trust love. 
When a woman could not trust love, 
what was there left? 

Mr. Barney, meeting those despair- 
ing eyes, could not bear them. “No,” he 
said in a low voice, ‘‘no, I would not be 
you for a good deal.” 

She flung out a small, strong hand. 
“Then help me!” she begged him. 
“Mother told me to find Father Valer- 
ian. Let me find him!” 

“Not tell your father?” he asked, 
very uncertain. 

“Not tell anybody,” she said. “Just 
help me—to get out of this house.” 

He saw her fling her head up and her 
eyes swept the handsome room where 
they sat. “She hates it,’ he thought, 
“she honestly hates it.” 


UT whether or not he would have 

dared to help her had there not been 
that time in his own boyhood when he 
had been in love with her mother when 
she was Mary Hatcher and had never 
told her so, who could say? His father 
had been the lawyer for the Hatcher 
family and he, himself, had inherited 
the firm, and he had been a shy red- 
cheeked boy when the grave plainfaced 
young heiress had made her debut. Not 
a word had he ever told anyone, because 
he had always heard his father worry- 
ing over Mary Hatcher’s marriage. 
Fortune hunters, his father had called 
the young men who clustered around 
her. It was to his father that Mary 
Brian had told whatever she had told 





anyone, and he himself had drawn up 
the will that two days ago had made 
this young girl, so beautiful and so sad, 
the richest woman in the world. 


“You tell me what you want,” he said 
suddenly, “and I’ll do it if it gets me 
in jail.” He laughed with shyness be- 
cause he felt so sorry for this girl. “I 
guess a lawyer can’t say more than 
that.” 

Elaine smiled back, a small soft smile 
that made memory tremble in his heart 
where it had lain all but dead through 
his long marriage to his good Irish wife. 
“Then—lI shall go on the clipper,” she 
said, “and please get me the passport 
and everything—the next clipper, Mr. 
Barney. I'll fly to the Coast, too.” 

“Oh!” he moaned. “I'll have to 
wangle Washington—lI’ll only ask one 
thing. If there’s war with those Japs, 
will you promise to take the first clip- 
per home?” 

“Promise,” she said. 

He went away on that, and after he 
was gone she pressed her face into her 
hands for a moment. Today’s mail had 
brought a letter from Larch Corpran, 
this morning had brought a telegram 
from him. “If you do not meet me at 
the corner,” the letter had said, “I shall 
stand there all night.” But the telegram 
said, “Am coming to the house at noon.” 

Noon! It was not far from noon now. 
She rang the bell for the butler and 
when he came she gave him a quick 
command. “If a young man comes to 
the door at noon and wishes to see me, 
tell him I am not at home.” That com- 
mand she had decided upon some hours 
before. 

“Yes, Miss Elaine,” the butler said 
and shut the door softly. 

But whether she herself could have 
withstood the hour of noon she would 
never know. For at that moment by an- 
other door her father came into the 
room, his step quiet and firm. 

“Elaine?” his voice was an invalid’s 
and he sat down with the slow painful 
movement of one determined to make 
the most of weakness. 

“Yes, Father?” She had risen when 
he came in and now she sat down again. 

“I’m not well, Elaine.” 

“I’m sorry, Father.” 

“T ought to go away. The trouble is 
—what about you?” 

“Oh, Father, please don’t think of 
me—’’ It was on her tongue to cry at 
him: You never have thought of me in 
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your life, please, please don’t | 
me now! 1 
But he put up a trembling h j 
his handsome face took on its ¢ 
lous look. Ah, how she knew t} 
with which he had always apy} 
her mother! a 
“I must think of you—it js ;/ 
Now, what would you think 
with me? They say that the c]) 
South America gives one s9; 
good months—” Ti 
She stared at him. Never ir 
had he proposed her going y| 
anywhere. He had always gc 
his valet and his nurse, and | 
her mother had stayed behin | 
to be together. She looked | 
surprised, and then was repelle | 
cover in his face a placating, hi 
ish attempt to please her. 
“After all, now with your’ 
gone—” he began. 
But she shook her head. “I¢ 
she said indistinctly. Why sj 
want now to please her? ~— | 
“Couldn’t what?” he deman | 
smile slipped from his face | 
glove from a hand. 


HE stared back at that faci 
face, the face that had 
mother with its beauty. ‘ 
away with you,” she whi 


gether. “Your mother mus 
to you,” he said with sud 
forgetting weakness. “She 
diced you against me. E 
—she had some idea that 
love her—that I married 
money. Nothing I could say 
suade her—” ] ‘ 
“Don’t!” she whispered, 
talk about Mother!” y 
She leaped up and rushe 
and away from him. And then 
that noon had come and gone. 
ler stood in the hall. e 
“The young man has just cz 
Elaine,” he said. ae 
“Oh,” she cried, “never 
“He just took one look a 
without a word,” the butler 
emnly. | 
“Then he is gone,” she sai| 
ately, and went upstairs to ” 
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She nodded, and was puzzled by the 
small incredulous smile upon his lips. 
For an instant she wished she had not 
told him her name. Yet what did it mat- 
ter? She could teke care of herself. 

They were silent then for a while and 
the plane drove westward. She sat gaz- 
> upon the earth, a strange sense 
Gulling grief, dulling the long- 
arch Corpran which had made 
so bitterly when she knew he 
g Yes, she had longed for him 
nd she had not hidden it from herself. 

ut I must not long for anyone,” she 

id resolutely, looking down at the 
earth. “I must stay free.” 

Well, this perhaps was freedom, she 
thought, the earth far below her. this 
perhaps the fascination of flight. One 
escaped the earth. She sat motionless 

¢ a long time, not knowing that Elton 
Field was watching her steadfastly, 
though he had taken out a magazine 
i :. He was watching her and 
is simply not possible that 
e Bnan. They would not 

th millions go out alone 
nyone to see what became 


at all that this was 
It added excitement 
to an extremely beautiful young girl 
that with so innocent a face she could 
tell so large a lic. He did not demand 
goodness in his women. Indeed, he pre- 
ferred not to have it. The line of her 
throat, he thought, was the purest he 
had ever seen. It was not too long, and 
yet it fell exquisitely into the sweetmess 
of her young bosom. It would be fun to 
show Shanghai to a very young girl He 
would have to manage Helen, but it 
was getting time for that, anyway, with 
all her Gemands upon him. 

He could not resist leaning over to- 
ward this pretty child. wanting to see 
her face again. 

“What do you see?” he asked. 

She tumed her face to him and it 
Was even prettier than he thought, its 
oval perfect for the clear eyes and firm 
mouth. Most blondes had round faces. 
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and babyish mouths But! 
spirit in this face—and pas\y 
“I was trying to find the sit 
earth,” she said ser yy 
He laughed. “I go over ¢ 
often I don’t even look out 
dow any more.” Then he dec 
a first step. “I shan’t Ipok 
window once -this trip.” he & 
with your face to look at 
It was a wrong step. He 
moment he had taken i | 
face closed against him wil 
tense of a smile, and she tums 4 
to the window. He was far) 
this was the imitation of j 
was the best he had ever si 
THIS life, hour by hour hig : 
earth. was separate from 
life. It was a fragment ent 
No messages could reach 
other world. Shut into tims I 
were people she had never | 
and might never see agai 
were not more sitange £ 
thought, than any were! 
new-born child. Accident 
the mother and the father & 
had, and now accident gay 
people. the accident of i 
same place with them att 
They spoke to one anothe 
laughed a great deal he 
other's gasps when the pi 
suddenly into a pocket of am 
another's alarm until thes 
righted itself, and enjoyed« 
renewed laughter when 
selves safe again. 
In this enforced commades 
the more pleasant because 
no relationships that need 
no responsibilities of 
friendship when their sip 
to earth again, Elton Fe 
himself to Elaine, and m the 
half reckless, half cagery 
his devotion. He was si 
tentions to her, quick to fee! 
est rebuff and willing toac x 
though they were so near 
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space, if she leaned 
closed her eyes, he 
er feel alone. When 
ain he was there, 
is by long acquain- 
in the world, and 
sthing to interest her. 

ne came down again 
of San Francisco she 
dy to accept his friend- 
ave been had they 
for years. Hours were 


thing better, will you 
+?” he asked as they 
airfield. Goodbys 
d and their fellowship 
of all the others only she 
d were to go on the clip- 
ay, and this continuance 
y drew them casually 


better,” she said with 


ed. 
at this hotel where 
1 mother as a child 
e girl she was sud- 
y loneliness. The hills 
m which she and her 
ogether were tragic 
s glad for her new 
y his gratitude. A 
from Mr. Barney, 
permission to tell 
ie was. “Your father 
Mr. Barney said. 
te your permission 
facts. Do not believe 


angry refusal of her 
en, delayed by the 
r the ocean, she sat 
window and watched 

nk under the water. 
on hating my father?” 
“All that I want is 
n the sun blazed for a 
then went down, she 
Barney he may do 
ter the clipper leaves to- 

in that magic ship, who 
rf? Yet when the moment 
d not risk her freedom. 
nore than all she had. 
ell no one,” and so she 


twilight was over she 
ly and with care for din- 
eason why she should 
autiful except for 
old herself. She was 
ny at dinner and El- 
company. Since she 
ainst love she would 
wherever she found 
from Larch Corp- 
k of him almost as 
- young Mark Chap- 
loved her mother so 
h will never know 
e thought. Around her 
ed a necklace of small 
had been her mother’s 
Is to her, given because 
of her eyes. She 
ror the blue of her 
and went on thinking of 


et soon, and he will meet 
and he will be happy 
ht with a sorrow that 
mal for sadness. What 
a between her and Larch 
© sadness need not be. 
@ last curl of her hair, 
ause she was not 
er own hair, and then 
201 pleasure in her looks 
lobby. 

iS waiting for her. He 
ous in his dress, but 
en care enough to 
If. “I am falling in 
himself. 

Elaine small blue-gray 
auch thought, and now, 
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watching her come nearer to him, he 
saw that she wore no flowers and was 
further amused to feel his own disap- 
pointment. 


“You have not put on my flowers,” he 
said, and made his voice resonant with 


hurt. 

“Oh!” She stopped short, remem- 
bering. An hour ago a boy had brought 
flowers to her door and she had glanced 
at them, seen his card, and had put 
them on the window sill. “I forgot 
them,” she said simply. 

He laughed. “Never mind, we will 
go and get some more.” 


He SWEPT her along with him toward 
the florist shop in the hotel, struck 





by his first real belief that by some mad | 


chance this might indeed be Elaine 
Brian. A girl could not so casually for- 
get orchids who had not worn them as 


a matter of course. In the florist shop | 


he watched her. She was entirely in- 
different as he searched the shelves. 
“What is your favorite flower?” he 
asked. “What would you like?” 

“I don’t care,” she said. The memory 
of flowers made her sad. There were so 
many flowers in the house when her 
mother died, so many in the church. 


The smell of lilies and roses she wanted | 


never to smell again, nor violets. 
“White violets?” he asked. 


“No,” she said, “not violets, please.” | 


“Let me see your eyes clearly,” he 
said. 


She turned her eyes to him fearlessly, | 


and he saw no coquetry there. This was 
no ordinary young girl, adventuring for 
love and luck. 

“T like the same little blue-gray or- 
chids that I sent you before,” he said, 
“they are not so blue as your eyes, 
but you have the sapphires for your 
eyes.” 

“The little orchids,” she agreed. Or- 
chids had no scent and they spoke 
neither of life nor death. They were 
only decorations for an evening. 

She pinned the spray on while he 
stood and watched. She smelled his 
peculiar scent. 

“What is that scent you use?” she 
asked upon impulse. 

“It is a Chinese scent,” he replied, 
glancing hurriedly at her face. Helen 
had told him this was a scent the Chi- 
nese said was aphrodisiac. She had 


added with that soft bitterness which | 


was one of her charms, “not that you 


need it.” He meditated telling this girl | 
what Helen had said, and then he re- | 


membered her quick coldness whenever 
he took a step and he refrained. There 
was plenty of time. Meanwhile, he 
would discover this mystery of who she 
was. The sapphires, if they were real, 
were fabulous. The simplicity of their 
setting was deceiving, but he was not 
deceived. He knew jewels. 


“How lovely those stones are about | 


your neck,” he said, guiding her to the 
dining room. 

“My mother gave them to me when 
I was eighteen,” she replied. 

“A birthday?” 

“No, my debut.” 

His heart began to beat under his stiff 
shirt front. If she were pretending it 
was as exciting as truth. For if she pre- 
tended so well as this, he did not care 
what she was. He took the menu from 
the waiter. 

“What will you have to eat?” 

She put down the menu the waiter 
gave her without opening it. “Please 
order what you like,” she said. 

And while he ordered she looked 
about the room quietly and with such 
calm poise and steady grace that when 
he had given pains to the menu and 
finished it, he determined to take the 
mystery firmly in both hands and put it 
before her. 

“Are you really Elaine Brian?” 

She looked at him astonished. “Of 
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course Iam. Do you think I would have 
said I were if I were not?” 

“But—” 

“Don’t you believe me?” 

He shook his handsome graying head 
and crinkled the lids of his handsome 
gray eyes. “I haven't, exactly.” 

“But why?” Her lovely face hard- 
ened into a haughtiness that was more 
convincing than anything he had yet 
seen. 

“I didn’t—I don’t expect to find Elaine 
Brian alone—going to China,’’ he said. 

She did not answer this and then the 
waiter brought cocktails. She lifted her 
glass to her lips. 

Elton Field lifted his. 
ney together!” 

She touched the drink and put it down 
again. He waited, but she said noth- 
ing, her eyes returning to the room and 
the people. The music was beginning 
and one or two couples came out from 
the tables. 

“Shall we dance while we wait for our 
dinner?” he asked. 

She rose at once. “I should like to— 
I feel as though I had been imprisoned 
a long time up there in the sky.” 

So they began to dance, and though 
she had within the last five minutes 
made up her mind that she would tell 
him nothing about herself, nevertheless 
she enjoyed his smoothly guiding 
strength. He danced well and what else 
mattered about him? 

“You dance beautifully,” Field told 
her. 

“So also do you,” she said, but she 
could smell that scent now and it was too 
strong when she was close to him. She 
was disturbed by it, repelled and at- 
tracted at once. It was not fragrant— 
that is, it was not sweet. She was so 
disturbed that after a few minutes more 
and before the dance was ended she 
dropped her arms and stopped. 

“T find I don’t want to dance,” she 
said. 


“To our jour- 


E FOLLOWED her back to the table 

and they sat down, she without 
apology, and now he was believing more 
strongly every moment that by some in- 
sanity she was Elaine Brian. He leaned 
across the small table. 

“Did you run away?” His face was 
very near hers. “Tell me, does anyone 
know where you are? You needn’t be 
afraid of me.” 

“T am not a child,” she said coldly. 
“When I decide to go to China it is not 
running away.” 

She turned her face away from him 
and the waiter brought their dinner and 
so he had to wait. But he was very ex- 


forward him his final pay—$223.77. But 
attached to this letter were two checks— 
one for $233.77 and another for $260.18. 
He returned the latter to the War De- 
partment and was notified that the mat- 
ter would be investigated. In due course 
they sent back the $260.18 with the in- 
formation that the record was closed 
and please stop bothering the govern- 
ment. So he gave the $260.18 to the Red 
Cross. Or so he says. 


NOT that we advocate ignoring tradi- 
tion. We belong to that great unscien- 
tific body of citizens which is something 
more than skeptical of total efficiency. 
For example, we hate to think what this 
country would do without elderly but 
still fiery spirits like Mr. Jerry Kearful 
of Chinook, Montana. “If the War De- 
partment would take my advice,” says 
Mr. Kearful, “we could win this war 
handily. Say let’s gather up a few regi- 
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cited. It seemed to him he must know 
the truth. He was falling in love with 
her. If he were falling in love with 
Elaine Brian—well, he must proceed 
differently, that was all. He must think 
of marriage and not of a love affair. It 
would be a very serious thing to marry 
the richest woman in the world. That he 
loved her, too, only made it the more ex- 
citing. But what a chance was his, if it 
were true, to have her alone here, this 
girl whom thousands of men wanted to 
meet, whom any man would want to 
marry, so lovely a girl that she did not 
need millions of dollars! It would be 
a real love marriage. She was so young 
and so simple—he must move very 
carefully toward her. But everything 
was in his favor, his experience, his good 
looks. 

As for Helen, he must get rid of her 
—he could, of course, promise her a 
large cash sum afterward, anything she 
wanted. Anything he did would be jus- 
tified because he was at last really in 
love. He felt love rush up in him to- 
ward the pretty girl opposite him. She 
was beginning to eat with a healthy 


hunger that was still full of grace. Ev- 
erything she did was without affecta- 
tion. Yes, evidently she was one who 
had always had everything, who took 
for granted that all her wants would be 
served. 

He lifted his wine glass and drank 
from it deeply. He was almost sure 
that she was Elaine Brian. 

“Where are you going in China?” he 
asked. 

“To Ta-ming,” she replied calmly. 

“Ta-ming!”” She heard such horror 
in his voice that she looked up. 

“Yes, why not?” 

“But it is an impossible place!” 

aismitey 

She would not be alarmed and he set 
himself to alarm her seriously. 

“Why, Ta-ming—it’s a hole—one of 
those dusty northern China towns—I 
used to have to go there sometimes 
when I was inspecting our regional su- 
pervisors—there’s no hotel.” 

She listened to this without answer- 
ing and he went on. “You can’t go 
there,” he cried. “Honestly, I say it in 
real fear for you. Why, the Japanese 


“I don't mind waiting, but does this meter have to keep running?” 
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ments of guys from seventy to eighty 
years of age. We could take the wire 
edge off the enemy and then have 
swampers step in and do a little mop- 
ping up here and there. That’s all there 
is to it. I am seventy-five and feeling 
my oats.” 


EVEN our mail has gone on a total war 
footing. This week it fetches battle 
strategies, plans of campaigns, taxation 
schemes, popular arousal projects, the 
names of a number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen who are nominated for intern- 
ment and so on and on including lyrics 
for patriotic songs. One of the latter is 
called A Wake in the Deep and is to be 
sung to the famous basso- profundo 
gymnastic Asleep in the Deep, which is 
the first song we remember hearing. 
When we were a child our Uncle Purdy 
sang it to us fondly but falsely think- 
ing to lull us to sleep. Instead, his 


hoarse and earnest bellows filled us 
with indescribable delight, especially 
the last cavernous, descending rumbles. 
Right now we are humming A Waké in 
the Deep, written by Miss Zoe (Honey- 
bee) Simpson of Little Rock, Arkansas. 
We are not doing it as well as Uncle 
Purdy did, but it has warmed us up to 
the point of joining the A Buck for a 
Battleship Club, the invitation coming 
from Mr. Dolf Perlez of Los Angeles, 
California. Every time our Navy or our 
fliers put a Jap battleship in its place, 
which, cleverly enough, we take to mean 
the bottom of the ocean, members con- 
tribute a dollar. Mr. Perlez foresees 
five million members. Thus, every time 
a Charlie battle wagon folds, there will 
be enough in the treasury to buy a new 
destroyer for the United States Navy— 
or almost enough. We have sent Mr. 
Perlez our first dollar, hoping for the 
best. In the meantime we’re forwarding 











































































have that town! Besides, if y, 
mind my asking, why on e 
going to Ta-ming?” 3 

“I have a friend there.” 

“A friend!’ * She could gs 
in his eyes. “I never heard of of 
white people in Ta- — ae 

“My friend is there,” she 
heart suddenly turned tel tt 
had once loved her mother ; 
and as she spoke he took on 
shape for her—a tall, raw-bon 
fellow, Mr. Barney had sa 
man, faithful or he would not f : 
lonely all his life for her moth 


LTON FIELD was 
afraid. There was sin 
his words when he spoke: 
name. I can’t let you got 
ing to find someone who | 

“Father Valerian,” she 

“A missionary!” he cried 

“A priest,” she said. 

He felt his appetite en 
pear. “But a missionar 
“They’re impossible. 
dear child—” 

“Why are they impo 
voice was so silver cool th 
once she did not want to 
dear child. He forced hin 
ness. 

“You don’t know anyt * 
sionaries,” he said. “Th 
kinds—the hypocritical on 
luxury and the fanatics tha 
natives. The hypocrites w 
Ta-ming in any case, so 
a fanatic—and on the whol 
able for a young Ameri 
visit.” ? 

“Perhaps he is a fana 
the words slowly and cle 
tered some bread. It was f 
haps, to love one woman 
a man went into the dep 
because he could not have 

“Wait until you get to S! 
ton Field said earnestly. 
you talk to other people 

“T will wait,” she sai 
It was not worth while 
what she was going to do | 
music was beginning again 
want to talk. “Let’s dan 

He rose at once and 
silence, she with her fac 
from him a little so tha 
feel the power of that 
seeing that line of her chee 
lovely and young, renew 
mination. 

“She simply cannot go 
he told himself. “T will 

( To be continued 


molishing Japan. This 
W. F. Trimbell of Kan: 
All we have to do is to 
number of crowded Jap 
turning their prows towat 
the Rising Sun, use them 
vanguard for our airplane ¢ 
protected from Jap warshif 
we’d drop anchor or somell 
miles off Tokyo and let h 

“This,” concludes Mr. 
have a definite effect upon 


AND Mrs. Jeannette Voss 
Colorado, went to her druggi | 
roach powder. “No ma’am- 
“We're all out and probably ® 
any more until after the wa ™ 
fellow Henderson in Washi 
the cockroach powder goes tt | 
and Navy for the duretioaay 
fighting the Japa ? 
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For goodness sake! What are they doing? 
And who is that guy they’re pursuing? 
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They’re not playing cupid, 
Of course not—how stupid— 
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The radiant 


is Crystallized in Dextrose Sugar — 


LL LIFE depends upon the sun, its warmth, 
its light, its power to energize. But only 
plant life can capture the radiant energy of 
the sun. In _ photo-synthesis, living plants 
absorb vital solar energy and store it in a 
simple sugar— Dextrose. 

Dextrose sugar is white and crystalline; it 
is sweet and refreshing to taste; it is as pure 
as its simple ingredients— water, carbon and 
the energy of sunshine. 

Doctors call Dextrose “body”’ sugar, for it 
is a basic “fuel” of the body. It requires 
NO digestion. It is promptly absorbed after 
eating. The body utilizes the stored energy of 
sunshine directly from Dextrose. 

Food manufacturers have found that 
Dextrose generally improves the quality, tex- 
ture, flavor and food-energy value of the foods 





Dextrose helps make candy 


a delicious food. 


Dextrose gives finer flavor 


to jams and jellies. 
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Keep the ExttGy © sunshine in your diet — 
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Many fruits, 
abound in Dex 
sugar crystallized by 
the glorious energy 
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of the Sun 
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they produce—such foods as breads, crackers, 
ice creams, candies, beverages, canned fruits « a j 
and vegetables, jams and Jellies. 

These foods are available everywhere. Usu- 
ally labeled “Rich in Dextrose”— they are 
recognized by health-minded people as prime 
sources of pure food energy in dynamic form. 

When, at no extra cost, your family can 
enjoy foods “Enriched with Dextrose”’, isn’t it 
wise to look and ask for them? Certainly it is! 


Dextrose is an ALL-American’ sugar, derived 
a . ~ . . 

*% from American corn, refined in American 
factories, distributed by American companies. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. ‘ 
One of the Producers of Pure Dextrose Sugar 


Dextrose adds refreshing 
food value to beverages. 


iemuaad foods Ea 






Dextrose protects the flavor 
and texture of canned fruits. 
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fine nutmeg grater,” sighed Grandpa as 
she drove away. 

Usually people took the things he 
gave them. As a matter of fact, they had 
little choice because when Grandpa 
said, “I want you to have this”—his eyes 
showed that he meant it, and there was 
no point or safety in arguing the matter. 
Not that he ever got violent, but you 
had a feeling he might if aroused. 

The only oddity, however, that no one 
would definitely fall for was that por- 
trait of Great-granduncle Jonathan— 
a half-length oil painting that showed 
our worthy ancestor in the uniform of 
a naval officer, John Paul Jones vintage, 
resting stiffly on the hilt of his sword 
with his shoulders smothered in tufts 
of gold braid. A humpbacked, Napo- 
leonesque navy hat sat on top of his 
head, and there was a look upon his fea- 
tures that perhaps might best be de- 
scribed as salacious. “It isn’t even 
decent,” Mother frequently observed. 

Nobody wanted Great-granduncle 
Jonathan’s portrait and always said so— 
a fact that really upset Grandpa. 
“What's the matter,” he argued. ‘“Won- 
derful likeness. Used to hang in the grill 
of the old Bismarck Hotel in Baltimore. 
Place burned down during the winter 
of 97. Hoses all froze up in the streets. 
Lordy, what a fire... .” Grandpa was 
a little inclined to get off the beam 
sometimes. 

To my knowledge, at least ten of our 
myriad relatives flatly refused to take 
Great-granduncle Jonathan into their 
homes. Instead, he hung prominently on 
the side wall of the barn, with that pe- 
culiar leer as though remembering some 
particularly spicy experience that had 
happened to him during the War of 
1812. 

It nettled Grandpa, naturally, that no 
one wanted Jonathan. “It’s a work of 
art,’ he’d mumble to small avail. 
Mother wouldn’t even let him hang it 
in the house as he wanted. “There’s 
enough trouble around this place with- 
out that old roué staring at me,” she said. 


I remember very well the day that 
Great-granduncle Jonathan suddenly 
became an important factor in our lives. 








S the room where John putters in the evenings!" ocx 
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It was early in the summer. I had come 
up from the city on the 5:20, and Jenny 
met me at the station. 

After I got into the house and put the 
evening paper down on the dining-room 
buffet, Mother said: 

“Buster, run out and tell Grandpa that 
supper’s almost ready.” 

Grandpa was sitting there in the late 
sun, and a thin, scratchy music filled 
the air. “Hello, Bus,” he said. looking 


up. “Listen to that. Swell, ain’t it? One | 


of Mr. Edison’s phonographs. See, the 
cylinder rotates and this needle rubs 
around it in the cracks. They go sort of 
spiral-like, and the music comes out 
of this horn... .” 


Sure enough, it was a_ prehistoric | 


phonograph. “Edison Phonograph,” the 
name plate said. “Built in 1904,” ex- 
plained Grandpa, “but sounds just as 


good today.” The music, I was able to| 


detect, sounded like Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes. 

“What’s your radio set got that this 
hasn’t?” demanded Grandpa, practically 
daring me to disagree with him. 

“Supper’s on,” I said, adroitly evading 
the question. Grandpa took the needle 
off the cylinder and the noise stopped. 
There was never anything wrong with 
his appetite. 


HEN we came into the house, 

Mother was sitting in her usual place 
at the table, near the kitchen door, and 
reading the evening paper. ‘“That’s a lot 
of money,” she commented. 

“What is?” asked Jenny, unfolding 
her napkin. 

“It says here,”’ declared Mother, para- 
phrasing what she read in the paper, 
“that the publisher of the Daily Record 
is trying to get copies of the Record’s 


original issue. He’ll pay a thousand dol- | 


lars for the first one brought in that’s 
genuine. They don’t know of any that 
exist because there were only a hun- 
dred copies of the first issue printed any- 
way. The date was June 8, 1791... .” 

“T’ve got a pewter candle snuffer that 
was made in 1791,” offered Grandpa. 

“T don’t think it’s what Mr. Witzen- 
berger wants,” said mother dryly. 


Grandpa plowed into his soup with | 


robust abandon. Mother folded up the 
paper and put it aside. There was si- 
lence for almost a minute. 


“New York Record... June 8, 1791,” 


muttered Grandpa, almost to himself. 
No one paid any attention. Jenny took 
the soup plates out to the kitchen. 
Nothing more was said about Pub- 
lisher Witzenberger’s startling offer, and 
supper progressed in orderly fashion. 
We were well into the dessert—it was 
tapioca pudding, I recall, and I hate 


tapioca pudding—when Grandpa finally 
spoke again. Just a simple, matter-of- | 


fact declaration: 

“T gotta copy of that paper, Martha. 
Yep, 1791. Says Volume 1, Number 1 
on it, sure as you’re born.” 

The effect was no less than if an oil 
gusher had suddenly come up through 
the living-room floor. 

“Where?” I yelled. Vaguely, I knew 


my voice had risen a couple of octaves | 


and didn’t sound like me at all. Jenny 
dropped her spoon with a clatter. It 
was all incredible, even though we were 
used to having surprises from Grandpa. 

“On the back of Jonathan’s portrait 
It’s pasted there. Dunno why. Been | 
there ’s long as I can remember. Guess 
when they framed the picture they just | 
used the first piece of paper...” 

I think we all interrupted him at once. | 
The next ten minutes were turmoil, | 
filled with the kind of excitement that | 
makes you quiver as if you had chills | 
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| you suffer the discomforts 


Your throat and nasal mem- 


branes are delicate. When 


and irritation which often accompany 
ordinary sore throats and common colds, 
| do this — gargle and spray with proven 
Glyco-Thymoline. This effective alkaline 
solution helps heal and helps soothe the 
irritated membranes. Do as thousands 
| have done for 50 years... rely on Glyco- 
Thymoline. Ask your physician and your 


| druggist. Keep a bottle handy...use 


| frequently. 
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Simply heat the fruity roll of Drome- 
dary Date-Nut Bread, slice, and top 
with orange-flavored hard sauce to 
which raisins have been added. 
Sprinkle with. grated orange rind. 


It's heavenly! Serves 6. Or cut off as 


much as you need. Balance will keep. 


Chic .. . easy! Just cube or crumble 
Dromedary Date-Nut Bread, fold 
into flavored whipped cream, and 
chill. 


Nourishing and so-o delicious! Slice 
loaf, and spread with cream cheese, 
jam, peanut butter or baked beans! 
Children adore it. 


RICH IN ENERGY... 


ECONOMICAL! 


Watch your family go for 
this luscious loaf, loaded 
with crunchy walnuts and 
Dromedary Pasteurized 
Dates. Have it often. 
It's wholesome, inexpen- 
sive—and quickly dresses 
up any meal. 





Toast it for break- 
fast. M-m-m! 


THE TASTIEST, 
TENDEREST 
GINGERBREAD 
YOU EVER ATE. 
RN CoH ay, 
WHOLESOME. 
BEATS ANY 
HOME RECIPE 


: — YET COSTS 
One package makes LESS! 
9-portions 








and fever. I reached the barn on a dead 
run. 

Great-granduncle Jonathan was there, 
smirking down at us from his ornate 
gold frame. Carefully, we lifted the 
monstrosity from the wall, turned it 
over. Even in the dim light of the barn 
we could read the yellowed printing: 

“New York Record—Vol. 1, No. 1— 
June 8, 1791... .” 


ENNY and I looked at each other. Al- 

ready I could feel the crisp stiffness of 
a certified check for a thousand dollars 
in my fingers. “But it’s glued on,” she 
protested. “The other side is glued to 
the back of the picture.” Apparently the 
paper backing on the frame had torn 
once, and somebody mended it with this 
old copy of the Record. 

I'd read about things like that. “It’s 
nothing,” I breezed, “They can take it 
off clean as you please—never see a 
trace of the glue.” 

“We've got to get this to the Record,” 
insisted Jenny. Grandpa, who hadn’t 
participated in our wild rush, walked 
into the barn. “What’re you doing with 
my picture?” he demanded testily. 

We told him. The sharp eyes lost 
their twinkle and grew even sharper, to 
a keenness we had never before seen in 
Grandpa. 

“Dangedif you do,” he snapped. “Jon- 
athan stays right where he is. Nobody 
ever wanted him before, even when I 
tried to give him away. He stays right 
where he is... .” 

We all looked at Grandpa, and no one 
had the nerve to contradict him. After 
we went back to the house, you could 
hear the Edison phonograph in the dis- 
tance, ever so faintly, playing, Lead 
Kindly Light. 

Naturally there was a council of war. 
“But we just can’t let that money go 
by,’’ protested Mother, “simply because 
Grandpa is a little queer.” 

Jenny and I were both surprised_at 
this. Neither of us had ever heard 
Mother refer to Grandpa. before as 
“queer.” Certainly we had all thought 
it at one time or another, but everyone 
tacitly kept such opinions to himself. 

Grandpa was obviously sulking. For 
more than an hour he stayed in the barn, 
then about 8 o'clock we heard the old 
sedan cough once or twice and rattle out 
of the garage. Occasionally he went 
down into the village for a few hours. 
What he did there, we never knew. 
Sometimes we suspected there was ro- 
mance in Grandpa’s life. 

“Well,” remarked Jenny a few min- 
utes after the noise of the sedan had 
faded, “what are we waiting for?” 

“You mean—just go out and take it?” 

“Why not? We need money, Buster.” 

I wasn’t exactly in favor of the idea. 
“After all, it’s really Grandpa’s picture,” 
I told her. 

Jenny was huffy about my opposition. 
She had that kind of superior smile on 
her face that a woman can get, which is 
half condescension. “Great-granduncle 
Jonathan is our ancestor, too,” she told 
me haughtily. 

I didn’t quite get the reasoning} but 
we let the matter drop. Pretty soon 
Jenny went upstairs. She came back 
with her hat on, picking up the car keys 
from the living-room table. 

In a few minutes I heard our car start 
up, then the crunch of gravel as it 
backed down the driveway. The head- 
lights flashed momentarily past the win- 
dow before Jenny drove off toward the 
Parkway, shifting gears quickly as she 
went. It was now very quiet, and Mother 
and I looked at each other without a 
word until I went over and turned on the 
radio. 

“After all,” said Mother, “it’s the very 
least that Grandpa can do—not to let 
us miss a chance like this. A thousand 
dollars will go a long way, son.” I looked 
out the window, wondering what he’d 
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he barn at the time. 


ing. Because I had. 


chauffeurs. “That’s odd,’ I murmured | 


brightly. 

“Hadn’t you better go down and see 
what it’s all about?” Mother urged. 

The doors of the barn were wide open 
and I could see people inside. Getting 
into my clothes at forced draft, I dashed 
down the stairs and outside. In the gen- 
eral melee, and decidedly above it, was 
Grandpa’s voice. 

“And here, ladies and gentlemen, is a 
perfect specimen of a New Bedford 


whaling harpoon, still sharp as a razor, 


crusted with the salt of seven seas.” 
Somebody in the crowd said, “Thirty 


dollars.” A woman’s voice echoed back, 


“Thirty-five.” 


As I watched, another sleek limousine | 


pulled up and a dowager of elliptical 
proportions was eased out. Then, for 
the first time, I saw the two signs 
Grandpa had apparently posted at the 
entrance to the driveway. 

One read: “Antiques.” The other an- 
nounced: “Early Americana.” 


iS whole thing was only too clear by | 
now. I went back into the house and | 


told Mother. There was a little trace 
of moisture around the corners of her 
eyes. “We’ve got to stop him,” she de- 
cided. “Those are the most precious 
things he has left in the world.” 

But Grandpa was carried away by the 
magnitude of his new venture. He 
brushed me aside. “This matched pair 
of colonial measuring jugs is worth 
more than fifty dollars,” he bellowed. 
“You gentlemen know that.” 

“Look, Grandpa,” I began. 

“Get out of here, Bus,” he snapped, 
and when Grandpa snapped like that, 
people usually did as they were told. I 
was no exception. 

The morning lengthened into after- 
noon, and the cars came and went all 
day. For the first time in years we 
could actually see the far corners of the 
barn. People carried off the wooden 
Indian, the old spinning wheel, his 
Sandwich glass bottles, and even the 
pewter candle snuffer from 1791. By 
nightfall, the place looked almost deso- 
late. The last of the cars pulled away, 
exposing the ruts they had made in the 
lawn. 

We went out to see Grandpa a few 
minutes later. He was sitting on a lone 
chair beside the place where the stove 
from the ferryboat Vanderhook had 
been. On the table was a pile of money 
and checks. He struggled manfully with 
pencil and paper. 

“Right and seven makes fifteen, and 
carry three .. .” He was droning to 
himself. 

“Grandpa,” began Mother. 

He looked up. “Martha, I can’t add 
these dang things. You do it. See if 
there’s enough to take care of the debts. 
Gosh a’mighty, I hope so.” 

Mother was crying, so I counted the 
money. It came to about three hundred 
dollars more than we needed, even in- 
cluding the cost of a new car. “It’s 
plenty, Grandpa,” I announced. 

“That’s good,” he rumbled. “Take it, 
Martha. That’ll square things all 
around. I was getting tired of that junk, 
anyway. Sort of losing my taste for old 
EMIS...” 

“But where did all those folks come 
from?” I demanded. 
9 o'clock in the morning?” 

“Oh, the word gets around fast,” said 
Grandpa. “I saw to that. All collectors. 
First come, first served. I know lots of 


“Particularly at | 


collectors. Martha, did you ever hear | 
this talking machine thing of Thomas 


Edison’s? Couldn’t let that go, no, sir. 
Just listen how clear it is... .” 

The needle scratched on the cylinder, 
and we heard the squeaky, thin strains 
of In the Gloaming. It wasn’t very 
loud, but loud enough so that when the 
lump caught in my throat, nobody heard 
me swallow. 














Fold your hands...and enjoy 
a Mmmmarvelous Chicken ! 


1. Mmmarvelous? Mmm! These Birds 
Eye Fowl for Fricassee are probably 
plumper, toothsomer, and country-fresher 


2. Quick-freezing (as the chick’s halo 
is fitted!) captures all this succulent 
goodness! And no work—just fold your 


3. Just open the box—grab the kettle! 
Birds Eye Fowl are economical! Every 
ounce goes on the table! (One third of 


thanany youever eyed! Scientific feeding 
—lots of buttermilk and grains—keep 
them tender, give that wondrous flavor! 


hands! For each bird is tweezed clean of 
pinfeathers—drawn of all waste—hand- 
ily cut for either fricassee or stewing! 


ordinary, undrawn fowl is waste’) Buy a 
Birds Eye Fowl—on a MONEY-BACK, 
SATISFACTION-GUARANTEED BASIS! 
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Veronica Lake, sensational new 
star in her latest Paramount hit, 
“SULLIVAN'S TRAVELS” 


VERONICA LAKE IS ON THE TAKE in “SULLIVAN'S TRAVELS,” 
and when she takes Sullivan (Joel McCrea) for a ride—boy- 
oboy, how they travel! 


What an explosion when this blonde bundle of concentrated 
dynamite bumps into Sullivan in a lunch wagon at 2:30 
ayem. Their eyes meet . .. their hands brush. . . their lips 
touch ... and BINGO! they’re off on the wildest series of 
madventures that ever made your heart spin! 


They get dunked in a Hollywood pool . . . caught in a run- 
away jeep tank ... stranded without a cent... then 
smothered in a million dollars. They go to all the places 
and do all the things you’ve always wanted to do but 
never had the nerve! 


Yes, it was written and directed by the same wonder-boy 
who gave you “Great McGinty”’ and “‘Lady Eve”. . . and, 
believe us, he’s topped them both in every department. 


Have you heard ‘‘We’re The Couple 
In The Castle”. .-. and ‘“‘Boy, Oh 
Boy!’ Well, they and three more 
top tumes are from the Max 
Fleischer cartoon feature every- 
body’s raving about, “MR. BUG 
GOES TO TOWN,” in Technicolor! 









Madeleine Carroll and Stirling Hayden 
were made for each other in the mag- 
nificent Technicolor picture, “BAHAMA 
PASSAGE.” If you haven’t seen them 
together, please, please don’t miss 
“BAHAMA PASSAGE." 








Copyright 1941, by Paramount Pictures, Inc. 


Mistress Wisecrack 


Continued from page 17 


in high-school plays, Dulcy and lots 
of other people—most of them quite 
funny. 

As a tomboyish little girl she had 
been locally notorious for the fact that 
nothing her dismayed. Thus it was 
typical of her that when she graduated 
from high school and determined to get 
a job that summer—before going on to 
the University of California—she sim- 
ply marched into San Francisco’s Al- 
cazar Theater and demanded to see the 
head. of the stock company playing 
there. 

A heckled assistant explained that (1) 
a performance was scheduled to begin 
in just a few minutes, (2) the stage- 
hands and musicians had just gone out 
on strike and, (3) Mr. Duffy the pro- 
ducer was being sick to his stomach in 
the green room. 

Eve drew herself up to her full, 
gangly, sixteen-year-old height. “Tell 
him,” she said, “that Miss Quedens is 
here. He’ll come.” 

She guesses today that adversity must 
have gone to Mr. Duffy’s head, for he 
did see her, listened to her account of 
her amateur triumphs and gave her a 
job. 

Thirty-five dollars a week wasn’t 
bad for a starter, but she was unhappy 
when, a year and a half later—after 
playing every kind of role at the Alca- 
zar—she had only achieved fifty dollars 
a week. She wondered vaguely if per- 
haps she shouldn’t have gone to college 
after all. 

She decided to try her luck elsewhere 
and found herself starving in Los An- 
geles while looking for jobs in stock. 
They weren’t forthcoming and her sole 
income was money from her mother— 
only enough to cover the rent because 
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these streamlined, stro 
dered through all the 
gion—Palm Springs, — 
Del Monte, etc. By dint 
vance correspondence the} 
trived to be enterta 
the best hotels. Upon 
commandeer the lobby ar 
of the hotel’s furniture, 2 
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“When they spill a drink I know it's time for the nipp 
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% has written its share of history 
| ays of the world. No name in 
jn is more closely linked with stir- 


{ 


}me: of crisis and of triumph— 
itk clouds of war and the clear 
on missions of mercy—and in 
ul i of exploration and commercial 
ot Studebaker cars and trucks have 


‘ie 
mH ibuted to the march of progress. 









t) ears, Studebaker has playeda part 
§ tremendous expansion—and Stu- 
One best of its abilities, is pledged 
ao flag of freedom flying now. 


by 


ueathest Organizations to read the 


magic implications of the “thorseless carriage’”’, 
Studebaker did much to stimulate and hasten 
its development into a vital daily necessity. In 
fact, every motorized vehicle in the world to- 
day in some measure reflects the contributions 


of Studebaker’s unceasing pioneering. 


Pe 


Fhudebahk ers 





e roadways of the world are worn deep 
with Studebaker wheel marks 


This month, as Studebaker celebrates its 
ninetieth birthday, a new challenge must be 
met—and all that we have and are is thrown 


into the common effort. 


Together we Americans will write new his- 


tory on the world’s roadways. 
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with the beer 
R/IGHT trom the cypress 











casks of Goebel 





|performances of standard full-length 
| plays suitable for four actors. Usually 
they were forced to do without a stage, 
improvising a set at one end of the 
lounge. : 

Eve still remembers with horror the 

night she made an entrance, only to find 
a fat old man firmly ensconced in her 
chair. Composed but apprehensive, Eve 
pulled up a stool next to the intruder 
| and proceeded to deliver her lines, which 
| were very dramatic, interspersed with 
| tears, gasps and fits of shuddering. Her 
characterization was not improved by 
the obviously deaf gentleman’s frequent 
querulous question, “My dear young 
lady, what is the trouble? Would ten 
| dollars help you any?” 
In that year and a half of trouping, 
| Eve developed sufficient stage presence 
land professional experience to step 
into a new musical show at the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse. Lo and Behold! was 
Leonard Sillman’s first production, and 
when Eve entered the cast, it had been 
| rehearsing for eleven weeks. In seven 
days she opened with the show, playing 
five different parts in five separate 
sketches. 


| 









EMEMBER when you switched cigarette 
brands? New enjoyment! Remember the 
morning they switched brands of coffee on 
you? Boy! You said, “How long has this been 


going on?” 





Well, that’s what you might say when you 


meet up with your first glass of beer .. . right Worth Considering Seriously 


from the famous cypress casks of Goebel. 

Eve’s notices were good but perhaps 
the best proof of her excellence is that 
Lee Shubert chose her to appear in the 
Ziegfeld Follies of 1936. 

“My contract called for a salary of a 

hundred dollars a week,” Eve says to- 
day, “‘and mother said, ‘That’s goo000d! 
Maybe you should consider taking up 
acting as a career!’” 
Gail For Goeket in Eve appeared in both the Follies of 
The Original: Ban- | 36 and °38, winning fine notices and 
tam Bottle... Orin | steady increases in salary until she was 
Regular Bottles, | earning five hundred dollars a week. 
So ee Then near the end of the run of the sec- 
ond Follies her beloved mother died 
and Eve returned to the Coast. 

While there she was prevailed upon 
to make a screen test. Sitting tensely 
in the projection room she watched the 
rushes of her try for fame, and promptly 
developed an acute inferiority complex 
plus .alternating chills and fever. For 


MICHIGAN'S Go BEER | bnily coved a conversation over 


Consider the habit ef re-ordering and re- 
ordering the same brand of beer, day after day. 
This habit buying might be keeping you from 
enjoying a brand which actually you would 
like better. 


Why not interrupt your normal procedure 





and try Goebel . . . Michigan’s National Beer? 


We may become fast friends. Goebel Brewing 





Company, Detroit, Michigan. 





out, 


a kitchenette sink while washing dishes 
—and the little contract actress who had 


BUY UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS played a supporting role stood out bril- 





























































“Yes, Randolph, I, too, was once in love. We had a foolish q 
and parted in anger, never to see each other again, thank 


| 


j 
liantly lighted, looking Ie v | 
gether getting the whole *_ 

“Off in a dingy corner,” | 
“was a creature of dubio 
doubtful sex, rattling dishe 
ing harshly into an overlo 

It couldn't have been ¢| 
that, for Gregory LaCava) 
and promptly gave her a ‘| 
a live cat for a neckpiece” 
Thanks to her first violer) 
her screen personality, she 
ing that picture an 
seven eighths of the pictu) 
thereafter: Having Won 
Coconut Grove, Letter of 
A Day at the Circus, No, # 
Comrade X, That Uncew 
She Knew All the Answers 
Say No, Manpower, The} 
Duanes, San Antonio Rosé 
the Dark, Sing for Your # 
time Story and Obliging Yy 

Eve suspects it was th 
unflattering lighting of the 
which caused her to be| 
tongue-lashing siren. Whe 
reason, since Stage Do 
have taken advantage of - 
make her look down on 
body. Nor have they igi) 
that her left eye is slight’ 
her right, and that her le 
therefore, naturally a 
making her seem terribly. 
like a great lady visiting © 

Just a month before Vi 
brought her east for Lets: 
and her husband moved © 
new house in the Hollywe 
ten rooms!” she says, 2 
large rooms, so my 
have space to romp anc! 
room has a view, the ou 
clapboard, and there’s a! 
door that would melt in” 
She beams and sighs at. 
husband can stop her, adc 
rooms is a nursery.” 

Whereupon, a girlish Bl) 
tress Caustic Wisecrack, © 
ues, “If only this show 
howling success, maybe 
down to being a wife ant} 

Due to long training 
trace of satire in her vol 
larger eye—as she says” 
eye, however, remains ¥ 
voutly serious. 




























































of Dover. One day 
ulogne on a patrol. 
> got word to head 
~ Things were hot. 
y hot they were then. 
Dunkirk had begun. 
irk, which is only a 
ime from Boulogne. 
t at water level. We 
*k-ack (now we use 
«’’). bursting over 
zed and I looked up 
again. Far above I 
ter another of Jerry 


three hundred 
above them I 
ck bright flashes 
and I knew that 
airplanes very high 
ve the bombers and 
at twenty thousand 


ance at Dunkirk. A 
ver the city. I could 
small dots on the 
ymen, taking a bad 
ombs that were fall- 


oF Mr. Treacy 


1of us. I zoomed up 
ne. A Spitter climbs 
‘there high enough, 
adus. Bertie Aubert 
hand, Johnny Free- 
knew they were both 
oved a fight. Tony 
Treacy and Mungo 
Skinner were in it. 
d men to have around 
tted shooting at once. 
me dropping down, 
jinto their trap. Of 
t our eyes were open. 
ata Me-110. They 
us from all directions. 
in front of me, I saw a 
at me. I banked 
t at him head on. I 
= button and he went 
iondered why I hadn’t 
tarted fooling with my 
y that all my elec- 
: seless. I’d been hit 
ty was over. Now we 
3 best we could. 
th trip home. Bertie 
|. Johnny Freeborn 
Park got one in the 
cy gotitbad. That 
His engine was 
going until a bullet 
dshield and he got 
Then he bailed 
ck right along. On 
Me-109 kept circling 
at him. Their aim 
f got a few shots 
chute but it was enough 
mt. He landed in the 
ide Dunkirk. French- 
id, thinking him to be 
hutist, shot athim. But 
a nice, soft muddy 
mind the mud—it 
but then an enor- 
d him, knocked him 
ing he sprained his ankle. 
aped. Yes, things were 
that day. Now, had any 
ied to figure things out, 
ay. We all acted 
Bing and weaving 
We were outnum- 
eighty to one. Our 
he fact that we’d de- 
ands and feet, saved 
doom of many Jerry 
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Sailor in a Spitfire 


Continued from page 18 


There aren’t many rules about fight- 
ing in the air. I’ve had more than two 
hundred fights to date and with luck I'll 
have two hundred more. Sure, I’m a 
South African, but my Australian, New 
Zealand and Canadian colleagues feel 
asI do. We love this old country, even 
if we weren't born here. I might add 
that I know the lads of the Eagle Squad- 
ron and they feel the same. Incidentally, 
they are grand fliers and grand chaps 
and I'd ask nothing better than to lead 
a wing of them. They’ve been getting 
it badly lately but they’ve been giving 
a lot more than they’ve been taking. 

I said that ’'d had about two hundred 
fights. Each one was different. Fight- 
ing in the air refuses to conform to a 
pattern. It’s like fighting in the ring: A 
left jab; a right cross; your right hand 
held high—these are fundamentals you 
learn. But you can’t learn how to guard 
against the unexpected blow. In air 
fighting we too learn the fundamentals 
of attack and defense but then a fight 
starts and it never goes according to 
plan. You constantly think of new 
stunts. 

We won the battle of Britain about a 
year ago. I feel that the great civilian 
army of London and Coventry and 
Southampton and Plymouth had much 
to do with it. The R.A.F. beat the Luft- 
waffe back because we were smarter 
than they were. Their airplanes were 
just about as good as ours and, God 
knows, they outnumbered us in every 
fight. To beat them we had to be smarter 
than they were. We had to try new and 
radical tactics. 

Here’s what I mean and if it sounds 
conceited I’m sorry. More than once 
I’ve run home as fast as I could, and I'll 
do it again. I’ve been licked. We all 
have. Let me tell you of one time when 
my squadron (let me repeat, the best 
squadron in the world) didn’t get licked, 
when it did a great job only because we 
all thought a bit faster than the Hun. 


A Jolt for Jerry 


It was my first day as squadron leader. 
That was a pretty thrilling day. We 
were somewhere behind Dover. We got 
word that “fifty plus” were headed for 
England. “Fifty plus” might mean five 
hundred. We took off quickly and 
gained height and then, acting on a 
hunch, I headed toward Boulogne. I 
knew we couldn’t meet this mob of 
Huns straight on. There were only 
twelve of us. I led the lads almost to 
the French coast and then told them to 
swing around and we’d catch up with 
Jerry from the rear. We did. My good- 
ness, how we caught them from the rear! 
We dove on them; at least two hundred 
of them loaded with bombs headed for 
workers’ flats and department stores 
and homes in London. It was a pleasure 
to destroy them. When I saw them I 
just yelled “Tally-ho—go get ’em!” 
Every man was on his own then. When 
you are against a horde of planes such 
as that you can’t plan an attack. Things 
happen too quickly. But I knew my pals. 
I knew every one of them and would bet 
my life on every one of them. In fact, 
that’s what we do. Each of us is con- 
stantly looking around to see if a Jerry 
is on the tail of one of our fellows. If 
he is we go to work quickly. 

The fight lasted only four minutes. I 
got two (confirmed). I just shot at one 
and when he started going I’d bank and 
look for another. The Jerries were be- 
wildered. We weren’t playing the game. 
We had come from behind. How the 
devil had we got there? This wasn’t 
according to plan. Had we come from 








BEEN BABYING A CASE OF 
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EARN from the experience 
i of KGDL smokers. Thou- 
sands of them were asked: 
“Do KQDLS leave your throat 
feeling clearer ...make your 
mouth feel cooler ?”’ An over- 
whelming majority, 83.2%, 
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Your very first puff will 
bring that same cool, clear 
feeling to your throat— that 
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@ And it’s Black & White's character 
that gives it class! You sense it in- 
stantly —in the superb flavor and 
delicate bouquet. If you want real 
satisfaction in Scotch — pick a win- 
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ner — ask for Black & White! YEARS OLD 
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the front and attacked, the Hun would 
have known what to do and he’d have 
done it well. He has courage and he’s a 
good mechanical flier. But he has no 
imagination. That was beaten out of 
him long ago. He fights by rules and 
we fight by instinct (for want of a better 
word) and we are more flexible. 

Four minutes? I got two and dam- 
aged two others. That’s in the record. 
My gang in those four minutes got 
twenty-six confirmed and twelve more 
“probables.” That’s all in the record. We 
lost two of the squadron. Sure, that’s 
tough, but we don’t think of those we’ve 
lost; we’d all go a little mad if we did. 
We think only of those we’ve got and of 
those we’re going to get. The Eagle kids 
think the same way. 

That fight taught me a lot. Ever since 
then when I’m up there and going into a 
fight, I say to myself: ‘What does that 
guy think I’m going to do? What is the 
form?” Then I answer that and try 
something else. You've got to think. 
You can’t Jet your emotions rule you or 
you get killed very quickly. 

Sometimes you can’t help it. A few 
months ago I was loafing around our air- 
field. I was king of the world. I was 
passing out cigars. That’s right, you’ve 
guessed it—I’d been married a year and 
I’d just become a father. It was a boy. 
The christening was set for the next 
week and Winston Churchill was going 
to be my boy’s godfather. The thrill 
you get in the air when you’ve got your 
man; the thrill you get when they give 
you the D.S.O. and the D.F.C.; the thrill 
that you get when you’re made a wing 
commander—these are nothing com- 
pared to the kick you get when that 
nurse comes out and says: “It’s a boy.” 
Of course, only the fathers of boys will 
understand this. And then the man I 
admire above all others was to be my 
boy’s godfather. It was a nice night and 
my wife and boy were in a cottage only 
a few miles from the airfield. I looked 
over that way and could only think that 
I'd have leave soon to attend the chris- 
tening. I was sitting there making plans. 
I was wondering whether I’d make him 
a sailor or a pilot. I’ve been both and 
like both trades. Or maybe politics? 
A member of Parliament and then, who 
knows, a cabinet minister, and after— 

“I’ve never met a writer who can de- 
scribe in words the sound of a bomb. It 
screams through the air and then it 
lands and the sound is like nothing on 
earth. There were a lot of bombs. They 
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air and broke in a thous 
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airdrome and phoned hi 
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about the claims of 
- Corps bombers, espe- 
s Fortress crews, that 
elhead from 30,000 
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course, is sheer non- 
je talk of ‘secret’ bomb 
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; That Make It Easy 
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Heres a Way to 
Meet War-Time Strain 


Stuka! 


Continued from page 15 


Obviously, then, the Germans have 
given up hope of achieving decisive ac- 
curacy with high-altitude raids. This 
is attested by several facts: 


First, by what Udet and his officers j= 


have told us. 

Second, by omission of determined 
large-scale German raids on England 
since last spring; and, conversely, of 
wholesale British sweeps over Germany 
and Berlin since the disastrous adven- 
ture late this summer when they lost 60 
out of some 200 planes used. 

Third, by the fact that despite super- 
charger advances, whenever bombers 
have gone over in the substratosphere— 
they have found enemy fighters sitting 
up there waiting for them. Outstanding 
recent example of this was at Brest, 
when the British sent two Flying Fort- 
resses over at 35,000 feet. They were 
attacked by six Heinkels and six Mes- 
serschmitts. One Flying Fortress was 
immediately shot down. The other, 
badly perforated, got back to England, 
all but three of its crew dead, where it 
was destroyed in landing. So far neither 
side has been able to gain much advan- 
tage in altitude. The Germans, by the 
way, use what they call a “fluid-driven” 
super-charger. We use the “Turbo,” ex- 
haust driven, and our newest fighter, the 
Republic P-47 Thunderbolt, can match 
the maneuverable altitude of anything 
the Germans are known to have. 


What to Expect in the Future 


Fourth, by the fact that no heavy 
high-altitude bomber is in mass produc- 
tion in Germany today. German mass 
production of aircraft when I left there 
included only two combat types—a pur- 
suit and a Stuka—plus a paratroop ship. 
Four-motor bombers, such as the Focke- 
Wulf, are only in “large production.” 

Fifth, and last, there is the evidence— 
based on what we shall now see and 
learn in Germany of her new plans, 
fancies and preparations—that, for the 
immediate future at least, major attacks 
on us and our allies by the air forces of 
the Axis will be made by the whistling 
Stukas. 

So when our great maneuvers were 
held last midyear the Army, with the 
lessons of Europe finally learned, had 
to borrow dive bombers from the Navy. 

The Germans, as,usual, adopted the 
middle virtues and rushed them to 
a high technical pitch. Their Stuka is a 
jack-of-all-branches—a weapon against 
Mavies, armies, industries, merchant 
ships and home populations. So is the 
Jap imitation. And through Libya the 
flight of the Axis from Egypt was ex- 
pedited by incessant prods from the 
road-scraping dive planes of the R.A-F. 

The Germans realized that fighter 
types, as used in the last war for ground 
strafing, were not suitable for this 
broader development. They are too 
fast, too catty on the controls, for close- 
to-earth work. Also, the Germans re- 
membered the heavy losses of strafe 
planes; knew it was because they flew 
level just above trenches or roads, which 
made them suckers for small-arms fire. 
A special type, the Germans and espe- 
cially Udet decided, of plane is needed, 
as well as special training, research and 
technique both for bombing and for 
thwarting the aim of defensive ground 
gunners. Hence, the Junkers-87. 

Nevertheless, even with the success 
of the Stuka as a front puncher for the 
Panzers, the Germans did not see the 
still larger role in their air plans that it 
now occupies until two things happened. 
First, the blitz against England by high- 
altitude level-flight bombers 
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If you re tired, listless, nerve-jangled in the morning, here’s news. Millions worn-down by war- 
time strain can wake up clear-eyed, “alive,” buoyant if they just get more of certain vital food 
elements. Science and our government agree on this. 





For morning freshness, thousands are drinking new, improved Ovaltine. For Ovaltine sup- 
plies not just 2, 4, or 6—but J] important food elements —including vitamins and minerals 
frequently deficient in ordinary foods! Also, taken at bedtime, it fosters sleep — without drugs. 





Wj 


- 


Brimming vitality — new zest for life —clear-eyed mornings and vigor that lasts through the 
day—are reported by thousands who take Ovaltine regularly morning and night. Why not see 
what this special food can do for you? Results may amaze you! 





IF YOU’RE TIRED AND NERVOUS 
Try This at Bedtime Tonight 


F the strain of these strenuous times is 

leaving you run-down, fatigued or nervous, 
you should heed this important news. 

As magazines and newspapers are reporting 
daily, science and our government have found 
that millions of our people—rich and poor— 
need extra amounts of certain food elements 
to be vital, buoyant, “alive.” 

That is why so many are turning to new, 
improved Ovaltine. For Ovaltine supplies a 
greater variety and wealth of important food 
elements than any single natural food. Vita- 
mins A,B}, D and G—food minerals Calcium, 
Phosphorus and Iron—complete proteins. Be- 
sides other important food-factors including 
the new-found vitamins pantothenic acid and 
pyridoxin. 

Also important, taken warm at bedtime, 
Ovaltine fosters sleep, without drugs. So try 
Ovaltine night and morning—begin tonight! 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


OVALTINE, Dept. 542-C-2 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


Please send free samples of Regular and Choco- 

late Flavored Ovaltine. and inieresting new book- 

let about certain miracle elements in food and the 

promise they hold. One sample offer to a person. 
{ddress 

City State 


OVALTINE 


The Protecting Food-Drink 
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A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 


FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 


It Needs No Brush 
Not Greasy or Sticky 


Modern dJife now demands at least 
1 man in 7 shave every day. This 
daily shaving often causes razor 
scrape—irritation. 

To help men solve this problem, 
we perfected Glider—a rich, sooth- 


ing cream—not greasy or sticky. 
SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 


You first wash your face thoroughly 
with hot water and soap to remove 
grit and the oil from the skin that 
collects on whiskers every 24 hours. 
Then spread on Glider quickly and 
easily with your fingers. Never a 
brush. Instantly Glider smooths down 
the flaky top layer of your skin. It 
enables the razor’s edge to glide over 
your skin, cutting your whiskers close 
and clean without scraping or irritat- 
ing the skin. 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE I MAN IN 
7 WHO SHAVES DAILY 


For men in responsible positions— 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen and 
others who must shave every day— 
Glider is invaluable. It eliminates the 
dangers frequent shaving may have 
for the tender face and leaves your 
skin smoother, cleaner. Glider has 
been developed by The J. B. Williams 
Co., who have been making fine shay- 
ing preparations for vver 100 years. 


TRY A TUBE AT OUR EXPENSE 


We're so positive that Glider will give 
you more shaving comfort than any- 
thing you’ve ever used that we’ll send 
you a generous tube ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Just send your name and address to 


The J.B. Williams Co., Dept. EG-01, 


Glastonbury, Conn. On this FREE 
trial test, we rest our case entirely. 
Don’t delay—send in a penny post 
card today! Offer good in U. S. A. 
and Canada only. 
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Wonderful for Skin 
and Scalp Irritations 





Effective Home Treatment 
Promptly Relieves Torture! 


To quickly soothe the itching, burning 
of eczema, psoriasis, skin and scalp ir- 
ritations due to external cause—apply 
odorless liquid Zemo—a Doctor’s fo'r- 
mula backed. by 30 years’ success. Zemo 
ALSO aids healing. Being stainless, in- 
visible—you can apply Zemo anytime— 
if won’t show on skin. Over 25,000,000 
packages sold! 35¢, 


60¢, $1.00. a ZEMO 
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grievous disappointment. Second, a 
young captain of the Luftwaffe, who had 
the Channel, 


night Stukas. 

Stukas against England had not been 
seriously considered for many reasons. 
Some not too important—such as the 
Ju-87’s limited range of 300 miles, 
Others vital—the Ju-87’s comparative 
slowness made it a clay pigeon for pur- 
suits. 

Ordinary antiaircraft, on the other 
hand, is not very effective against 
Stukas. Their acrobatics make them 
difficult targets. If you want to get the 
idea, picture trying to hit with an air 
rifle or a .22, a duck fluttering, diving, 
weaving, bobbing toward you from 500 
feet or more in the air. You would use 
a shotgun. The Germans themselves 
believe the best defense against Stukas 
is literally to “hose” them from count- 
less machine guns and rifles. 

Anyway, the great success of the 
Stuka in Poland, in the west right up 
to the Channel shore, in the Balkans, 
had been due to lack of aircraft oppo- 
sition. And the Luftwaffe knew full well 
it would not be that way over England! 

Night Stukas would be a providential 
answer. But you couldn’t use them at 
night. Stuka pilots are sharpshooters. 
They must have daylight to see their 
marks. To see, more important, the 
ground so that they wouldn’t try to 
make their “pull-outs” under it. In a 
certain general meteorclogical condition 
—broken clouds, mist, in which you 
could hide, dive out, zoom back to hide 
again—it might be done as an adven- 
ture, a military diversion, nothing more. 
For England in daylight under any 
conditions simply wouldn’t be very 
healthy for Stukas. 


The Proof of an Idea 


The young captain persisted. He had 
conceived a new optical bomb sight for 
night operations which he felt sure the 
famous German lens manufacturers 
could take hold of and perfect. It is 
well known that readiness to accept new 
ideas, to switch plans, to “preserve both 
strategical and tactical flexibility of ap- 
proach toward ultimate purposes,” as 
they put it, distinguishes the modern 
German High Command. Udet often 
boasted: “Any member of the Luft- 
waffe, humble or notable, might turn up 
with the answer to any Luftwaffe prob- 
lem.” Bombs against England had failed 
thus far. So—the young Stuka captain 
got his go-ahead. 

Alone on a moonless night last winter, 
he took a Ju-87 over London, dove 
around at will inside the balloon barrage 
and the thick antiaircraft defenses in a 
daring one-man blitz. It was the Luft- 
waffe’s most romantic contribution to 
the war. It gave them a prospective na- 
tional hero on a par with young Lieu- 
tenant Prien, who stole into Scapa Flow 
to sink the Royal Oak and then devised 
the “wolf pack” method of submarine 
warfare. When their various methods of 
collecting it had furnished evidence of 
the results, as well as of his technique, 
the Luftwaffe felt the captain had 
proved his point. However, they sent 
him to make two similar night attacks 
on Malta, and considered those as well 
as his demonstrations at home. 

Once convinced, the Luftwaffe took 
up the new idea with enthusiasm, with 
customary thoroughness—and with se- 
crecy unprecedented even for Germany. 

The captain was detached from his 
squadron and instructed to assemble a 
small organization of picked flight crews, 
radio engineers, automatic steering ex- 
perts, optical specialists, and technical 
assistants. So that even the Luftwaffe 
at large would not know what was up, 
this whole group was pledged to confi- 


dence—and then sent to a remote small 
airfield in the Government General— 
Poland that was. 

Here, every night for a month last 
spring, regardless of weather, flight tests 
and studies were made, new gadgets de- 
veloped, so that mass production: for 
devices as weil as for Stuka planes could 
be got under way. 

The word “Stuka” is compounded 
from the initials of “Sturz Kampf”—or 
“dive fighter.” In Germany the word, 
as an interjection, has entered daily 
language more securely than any other 
war-born word or phrase. In the inter- 
minable dicing of the beer halls, as the 
players roll; in card and tennis matches 
as points are made; from children play- 
ing in the streets—you hear “Stuka!” 
on all sides. 

In Rotterdam, in Belgrade and Sara- 
jevo, on refugee-clogged roads of Po- 
land, the west, the Balkans, the terrify- 
ing whistle made by the Stuka as it 
dove wrote the word into other lan- 
guages, too—with a somewhat different 
meaning. 

It was the Ju-87 that in the first two 
years of this war set the name Stuka 
imperishably in the histories of both 
militarism and stark frightfulness. As 
military planes go, the Ju-87 is slow, old 
—five years—and small, but exceed- 
ingly sturdy. It carries, at most, one 
small-caliber machine gun in each wing 
and one for a rear-cockpit gunner. It is 
powered by a liquid-cooled engine of 
about 1,000 horsepower. It has nonre- 
tractable wheels. The famous “whistle” 
is caused by the rush of air through the 
funnel radiator, and through the air- 
brakes; not by a special device, as com- 
monly believed. Pilots before the days 
of modern instruments used to judge 
glides and dives by the whistle of their 
wires. All planes in a dive have a cer- 
tain amount of whistle. Stuka design 
makes theirs louder, that’s all. 

The Ju-87 has the conventional top 
cruising speed of its type and day— 
1937. Around 200 miles per hour. It 
can reach better than 400 miles in an 
all-out dive. But you don’t want too 
much speed for dive bombing. The op- 
erational strain would affect the accu- 
racy and judgment of any pilot, and the 
“pull-out” effect is too severe upon him 
at very high speeds. Therefore, all dive 
bombers have airbrakes: the Ju-87’s 
hold it to a top speed, even in a 70- 
degree or greater dive, of about 240 
miles. {ts crew is one or two. 

But it was the Ju-88 that the Luft- 
waffe, as a result of its studies in Poland, 
finally put into mass production. Udet 
considered the Ju-87 overspecialized. It 
was good for nothing but dive bombing. 
The Ju-88 is twin-engined; heavier 
armed. Originally intended as a high- 
speed, high-level altitude bomber, it is 
not, like the 87, mince pie for the pur- 
suits. With a greater speed gamut, re- 
tractable wheels, and far greater range, 
as well as being a Stuka it can serve for 
day or night medium-range bombing, 
long-range reconnaissance, or as a “de- 
stroyer,” which is a German idea in 
heavy combat types. © 4 


The Stuka is an Infighter 


The Ju-88 is the most stable—that is, 
steady under all conditions of air and 
maneuvering—plane in a Luftwaffe that 
has made stability almost a fetish. In 
addition, it is nearly as speedy as the 
Messerschmitt; and German pilots have 
argued with me, that it is a slugger and 
a match for the English pursuits. To 
fend off barrage balloon cables that 
might tangle low-diving Stukas, the 
Germans have devised a lightweight 
tubular metal rim from tail to nose. 
Even in Greece I saw Ju-88’s so 
equipped. Lastly, the Ju-88 is all-metal 
construction and the Germans say it is 
“weatherproof,” in contrast to the Ju-87, 
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helped it to become the largest in the world. 


Now, he wanted to put into his own tires some- 
thing more than just the mechanical excellence 
supplied by good materials and machinery. 


He recalled how the Easterlings had poured not 
metal alone, but character and ideals, into the 
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PUT A BEE IN MR SEIBERLINGS BONNET 


ling an idea. And at the end of a dinner at which 
the Seiberling Company was organized, he raised a 
gleaming silver spoon and pledged: "Gentlemen, 
we shall make the name Seiberling on rubber 
mean as much in quality, integrity and character 
as the name Sterling means on this silver spoon.” 


That's why today, the millions who ride on Seiber- 
ling Tires travel on more than rubber alone. Built 
into the raw materials is the Seiberling character, 
will and determination — the long hours of striv- 
ing for perfection—the expression of an ideal. 


That’s why the millions who patronize the 
Seiberling dealer organization feel well-served 
by men who see beyond the sale of a tire 

. who are helping to make Seiberling on 
rubber mean just as much as‘‘Sterling” on silver. 
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A quick-drying liquid, SKOL is 
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Company Inc., 
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to dive next. There is no set rule in 
Stuka formations of an order to be fol- 
lowed in diving, nor is there interplane 
radio direction of this from any squad- 
ron commander. Each highly trained 
Stuka pilot is his own squadron com- 
mander. Each dive is a matter of his 
individual decision—when he sees that 
his position, and other conditions, are 
right. 

A Stuka pilot does not maintain a 
straight dive from start to finish. He 
makes screw turns, or spirals, jockeying 
for position, calculating wind, the move- 
ment of his target, and other factors. 
Spiraling, of course, is additional pro- 
tection from ground gunners. He will 
frequently change the bank of his spiral. 
He tries to keep his target from guess- 
ing from which point of the compass he 
is going to make his final swoop. In 
short, he “zigzags” in the air, as surface 
war vessels zigzag in sub-infected waters 
to foil torpedoes—only his evolutions 
can be greater, more violent, more de- 
ceptive. He has been taught that the 
closer he can get—the nearer he can 
bring the rifle muzzle to the bull’s-eye— 
the more accuracy he can expect. Any 
surface object, such as a battleship, 
looks twenty or more times larger from 
2,000 feet than it does from 12,000 feet. 

Usually, at from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, 
the German Stuka pilot will end his 
spiraling, push his nose down even more 
and begin a screaming final steep plunge 
dead-straight for his victim. 

He will let his bomb go from some 
point between 1,200 to 2,500 feet. For 
his prey it will be a few heartbeats later, 
but for him the most dangerous instant 
is the one when he releases his bomb. 
For now he is low, going his lowest, has 
been in a straight line for some mo- 
ments, and when he makes his “pull- 
out” his whole belly is exposed. He can, 
however, and does, begin to zigzag at 
once, after his pull-out is completed. He 
can then escape, or horse around for 
another go, if he has more bombs. 

Stukas usually carry 1,100-lb. bombs 
in a rack that sets flush with the under- 
side of the fuselage until he makes his 
final dive. Then he pulls a lever and the 
bomb rack stands out like an extension 
arm, holding the bomb several feet from 
the plane. When the release is tripped 
the rack ejects the bomb still farther 
from the plane belly, with some force. 
Otherwise the bomb falling faster than 
the plane, might foul its propeller. There 
may also be several 100-lb. bombs car- 
ried under each wing. 


Pull-Out is Controlled 


His pull-out takes him immediately 
away from the path line of the bomb. 
The pull-out is the arc of flight by which 
he ends the dive and begins to climb 
again, or otherwise move off. In the 
German Stukas the pull-out curve is 
controlled by an automatic-pilot device. 
Pull-outs, when too severe—that is when 
both dive and the departure from it are 
too fast—are famous for causing pilots 
to “black out” or lose consciousness 
temporarily. With reference to test and 
dive pilots, you have probably often 
heard the term “Gs.” It may be said “a 
pull-out was made at 6Gs.” 

In a dive and pull-out a pilot is whirl- 
ing at incredible speed around the inside 
of a circle. He is therefore subject to cen- 
trifugal force which tends to push him 
into his seat. A “G,” standing for grav- 
ity, means the pilot’s weight against his 
seat at the bottom of his pull-out curve 
is SO many times greater than it would 
be in level, normal flight—1G, 5Gs, 7Gs, 
as the case might be. 10 Gs, by the way, 
is presumed to be the point at which 
a pilot’s body would actually break up 
internally. Germans say that specially 
picked and conditioned pilots can stand 
up to about 5Gs and still be fit to con- 
tinue operations. The pull-outs of the 


German Stukas are held under that 
curvature by automatic control. 

The “flaps” which you can hear 
being let down on the back or trailing 
edges of our airliners when you come in 
for a landing are, in a sense, airbrakes. 
The brakes of a dive bomber, however, 
are long pieces of metal which are held 
out on extension arms beneath the for- 
ward edges of the wings, face toward the 
ground. 

Not all military pilots can be dive 
bombers. The frequent subjection to 
“Gs,” as well as the nerve-racking con- 
ditions of his work, require a particular 
mixture of temperament, physique and 
mentality. The Germans have done an 
extraordinary amount of medical re- 
search behind the Stukas. 


The Doctors Take a Hand 


Doctor Erich Hippke, chief physician 
of the Luftwaffe, was given the respon- 
sibility of selecting and preparing Stuka 
pilots. But the medical work really goes 
back to World War I, when the German 
General Staff, foreseeing its importance, 
detached one of their own doctors, Erich 
Koschel, to study it. Koschel took the 
health of such famous German aces as 
Richthofen, Boelke, Immelman and 
Goering under his care. He was the first 
doctor to make systematic graphs of 
fatigue in relation to altitude, to diving, 
to pilot hourage and other factors. 

After the war Koschel, his interest 
thoroughly aroused, got himself as- 
signed as chief physician of Lufthansa, 
the German commercial airline, and 
continued his researches. Other noted 
German medical scientists collaborated: 
Doctors Bensinger and Ruff, Professor 
Strughold of Berlin; Doctor Rein of 
Gottingen. 

When the founding of the modern 
Luftwaffe came, under the present re- 
gime, these men were ready for the 
special problem raised by Stuka tech- 
nique. In addition, like flight surgeons 
everywhere, they studied oxygen re- 
quirements for high-altitude work, but 
more emphatically they analyzed the 
centrifugal pressure and the hygiene of 
dive flight. 

In the field of hygiene they insisted, 
first, that Stuka pilots must be volun- 
teers. Next they set up conditions of 
diet and rest. Stuka pilots are the best- 
fed of any German soldiers. They eat 
in messes equivalent to our football 
training tables. Food with vitamin 
qualities which promote eyesight and 
nerve steadiness is selected for them. 
They are barracked under conditions 
which guarantee quiet, and they must 
sleep at least ten hours each night. They 
are given long rest periods, including 
home leave, between each major raid. 

Long experimentations, first with ani- 
mals, then with humans, were conducted 
under simulated dive and ‘“G” condi- 
tions. Young pilots and doctors offered 
themselves, and the first trials brought 
out many surprises. For example, some 
pilots got broken thighs in pull-outs. 
By special injections which made the 


blood system and heart photographable. 


by X-ray, the effect of centrifugal force 
in the pull-outs was observed. The ac- 
celeration, the pressure, drains the 
blood from the heart and brain of a 
seated man toward his feet. Also it in- 
creases the weight of the blood until it 
may become as heavy as iron, many 
times its specific weight. This is what 
causes blacking out. 

Both problems, broken limbs and 
blacking out, were reduced, it was found, 
by gradually changing the position of 
the pilot in a dive. In the sitting posi- 
tion a pilot can withstand the centrif- 
ugal force of diving only one third as 
well as he can in a horizontal position— 
that is, when he is parallel to the line of 
flight instead of at right angles to it. 

A sliding seat, akin to those used in 
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States, Mexico and Brazil in a total rup- 
ture of relations with the Axis. They 
came, however, with reservations, quali- 
fications and all manner of escape 
clauses in the reams of resolutions they 
submitted to the conference committees. 

Some of them based their reluctance 
toward participating in a multilateral 
break with the Axis on their vulnerabil- 
ity to attack. Chile, with her copper 
mines and industries strung along the 
narrow coastal plain and prey to poten- 
tial Japanese raiders, was one of these. 
She demanded protection. 

Others had individual political axes to 
grind. They wished to go on record with 
proposals and resolutions so weasel- 
worded that in the event of an Axis 
victory Germany would know their re- 
luctance and treat them more kindly. 


A Stubborn Holdout 


Still others, like Peru and Ecuador, 
had private family quarrels to settle. 
Ecuador could very well have insisted 
that the Pan-American nations establish 
some means of keeping peace and re- 
specting sovereignty among themselves 
before they acted to preserve the sov- 
ereignty of the hemisphere as a whole. 

The frankest holdout was Argentina. 
Cynical Argentines like the liberal Da- 
monte Taborda, political opponent of 
conservative Ruiz Guinazu, said the po- 
sition of the delegation from Buenos 
Aires could be summed up as follows: 
“Argentina’s conservatives, who are 
completely out of step with the anti- 
Axis, pro-United States people of Ar- 
gentina, know that if America wins the 
war they’ll be treated decently anyhow, 
because Americans are decent people.” 
They raised a stench at the conference 
to insure good treatment from the Ger- 
mans in the event the Germans win. 
Ruiz Guinazu and his friends must have 
made pretty headlines indeed in the 
newspapers of Virginio Gayda and 
Joseph Goebbels. 

There were other problems: the crea- 


tion of hemisphere war-economy organi- 


zation, of a sort of Western Hemisphere 
General Staff for actual military, na- 
val and air defense of the republics; 
the establishment of currency-stabili- 
zation funds to prevent the financial 
collapse of those nations which de- 
pended almost entirely upon foreign 
trade for economic survival; and the 
organization of a system of convoys and 
communications to keep goods moving 
between the nations involved. But these 
substantial problems were not as diffi- 
cult as the more involved tempera- 
mental and psychological ones which 
had to be solved before the Western 
Hemisphere could confront the Axis 
with the accomplished fact of Pan- 
American unanimity and thereby deal 
Germany, Japan and Italy a moral and 
diplomatic blow only slightly less im- 
portant than the military wallop Ger- 
many received from Russia. 

In South America Mussolini, Hitler 
and the Mikado had built imperial 
dream castles, and it was Aranha—once 
a Fascist by inclination if not conviction 
—who accomplished the political and 
diplomatic phase of the destruction of 
those dreams. There’s still hard work 
ahead. There are fifth columns to be 
smashed and a hundred military and 
financial problems to be solved. But the 
foundation has been laid in Rio for a 
new concept in international relations. 

Maybe what Aranha helped smilingly, 
persuasively and courageously to do in 
Rio will develop into the blueprint for 
that brave New World the democracies 
want to build. 
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SHAKES ? 


Do people really rave abour your cocktails? 
They do about ours! Very few home-mixed shake- 
ups can touch HEUBLEIN’S CLUB “COCKTAILS for 
quality. These magnificent cocktails are profes- 
sionally mixed from the choicest liquors—a 
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work, no fuss, no waste—because any CLUB 
COCKTAILS that remain in the bottle keep per- 
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What a blessing! 





Copyright 1941, G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, Conn, 





























WASHINGTON 
ECOND INTERCEPTOR COM- 
MAND, Seattle. The Army’s 


weather censorship here presents the 
paradox of men sitting behind blacked- 
out windows—where they can’t see the 
weather—telling newsmen (who can) 
that they can’t print what they see. 
When snow fell in Seattle the other day, 
newspapers had a tough time of it. 
Since they couldn’t mention the word 
snow, they had to say without further 
explanation that someone “slipped 
while clearing his sidewalk,” and they 
had to put across vital police instruc- 
tions about parked cars in snow-swept 
streets by telling readers what they 
should do “if snow were to fall.” 

The Army boys admitted it was nuts 
but necessary. They’ve been used to 
that kind of resigned retort since they 
first began facing the public with black- 
outs. Some of the officers, used to lay- 
ing down orders and no questions asked, 
had a time getting accustomed to the 
weird phone calls they got from the 
populace. “Is there going to be an air 
raid tonight?” was a favorite query—as 
if the Interceptor men would know. One 
woman wanted to know if it is possible 
to see a star in the daytime. “If not,” 
she added, “I just saw a plane.” And 
an indignant farmer, torn between con- 
flicting demands by the Department of 
Agriculture and the War Department, 
asked how his chickens could produce 
eggs for defense when the Army made 
him blackout his chicken coop. 

Major David H. Kennedy, Second In- 
terceptor weather officer, has the situ- 
ation all figured out, though. He says 
it’s just the opposite of Mark Twain’s 
complaint: “Nowadays we doa lot about 
the weather, but nobody talks about it.” 


g 3 FORT LEWIS. The 41st Di- 
ae a vision insignia, reproduced at 

the left, represents a sunset, 
but it looks like a sunrise, too. 
Some of the boys, sitting around the 
barracks one night, got to thinking how 
closely this Sunset Division shoulder 
patch resembled a rising sun (actually, 
the Jap insignia is a full orange ball) 
and started a phony story. Well, the 
gag reached a point where a hysterical 
housewife, spotting a Japanese-Ameri- 
can soldier patrolling a beach, is sup- 
posed to have grabbed a shotgun and 
fired both barrels at the peor guy, then 
rushed to a phone to tell friends: “The 
Japs have landed! I just saw one com- 
ing up the beach with the Rising Sun 
on his shoulder!” 


41ST DIV. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


[bess MEADE. Tech. Sgt. George 

W. Cobler, provost sergeant for the 
post, is this week facing retirement af- 
ter completing thirty years in the Army. 
He’s a bit envious of Tech. Sgt. Joseph 
DePuglio, assistant conductor of the 
4th Cavalry Band, who is still going 
strong after thirty years in uniform and 
whose younger age will permit him to 
stay in; but Sgt. Cobler is one step 
ahead of Sgt. DePuglio—he has a son 
in the Air Corps, at Scott Field. 

Both men are veterans of Cavalry 
service. Italian-born DePuglio made 
some excursions outside his regular 
branch, having been detailed at various 
times to organize bands in the Infantry, 
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CMTC, ROTC, and, in the Canal Zone 
for two years, organized and conducted 
the Gatun Boys’ band. He got his en- 
tire musical education in the Army, 
plays the French horn and acts as top 
kick of the 4th Cavalry unit. Sgt. Cobler 
isn’t as envious of Sgt. DePuglio as he 
might be, though. He thinks that maybe 
the present situation will permit him to 
continue beyond normal retirement 
time; and then, of course, there’s that 
son at Scott Field. 


MINNESOTA 


ORT SNELLING. A week of be- 

low-zero weather didn’t mean very 
much to Minnesota and North Dakota 
natives soldiering at this post, but it 
was all new and uncomfortable to a lot 
of guys from Southern areas. One 
warm-climate boy wrote a discussion 
of the cold weather, ending with this: 
“My own remedy for not getting cold 
on a frosty morning at this fort is an 
ancient and time-honored ritual handed 
down to me from great, great, great 
grandfather Satterlee. It is a simple 
process, to wit: Warm a huge oven to 
512° Fahrenheit, stuff yourself with 
dressing and crawl in, being sure to 
close the door after you...” 


KANSAS 


FORT RILEY. Trying to organ- 
ize a basketball team is a head- 
ache to recreation officers at this 
a» cay. Cavalry Replacement Center. 
pv. Every time they get a bunch of 
former college stars together orders 
come through transferring the troopers 
to other stations. In fact, men have 
been moving in and out so fast that the 
camp newspaper (Fort Riley Guidon) 
has given up printing the starting lineup 
for future games. Last report had the 
cage team built around Dick Harp, 
NCAA all-America guard from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Michigan’s Fred 
Trosko; Four Letterman John Brown 
of William and Mary; and Ed Nitz, 
erstwhile Nebraska sharpshooter. If 
they’re all together now, the War De- 
partment must have slipped. 


Sex of the late Andrew Mellon, Pvt. 
Paul Mellon volunteered for service 


seven months ago, has been attending 
officer candidates’ school at Riley and is 
slated to be commissioned a shavetail 
early in April. He was eligible for dis- 
charge under the 28-year age limit but 
passed it up. Troopers like to tell the 
story about the time the multimillion- 
aire’s son first arrived at the fort and 
asked his troop commander to okay a 
$100 check. “That,” said the officer, “‘is 
a big check for a private to be writing. 
How do I know it’s good?” Said Mellon: 
“It ought to be; I own the controlling 
interest in the bank.” 


NEW MEXICO 


Poo WINGATE, Gallup. Begun just 

a year ago and originally scheduled 
for completion this week, the new $11,- 
000,000 Wingate Ordnance Depot was 
finished two months ago, due largely to 
the efforts of some 2,500 Indians of vari- 
ous tribes who worked on the project. 
Among other colossal jobs, construction 
included the building of hundreds of 
reinforced concrete “igloos” now pro- 
viding more than 1,000,000 feet of stor- 
age space for Army explosives. Most of 
the Indians had never even seen the 
modern machinery used in building the 
depot, but the job nevertheless moved 
ahead of schedule and cost nearly $400,- 
000 less than the estimates. 

There were complications at first. A 
lot of the long-haired Navahos, with a 
superstitious fear of cameras, had to be 
cajoled into having themselves mugged 
for work cards; and because it’s taboo 
for an Indian to mention the name of 
his deceased parents, Social Security of- 
ficials found it difficult to garner the 
Indian’s family history. Traditional 
squaw dances didn’t help matters, 
either.. One Indian, bawled out for not 
showing up after an all-night squaw 
dance, said: “You .no pay Indian when 
he no work. You got money. Indian no 
got money. White man not hurt. In- 
dian hurt.” After a powwow in which 
Constructing Quartermaster Capt. Evan 
M. Johnson, IV, explained through an 
interpreter that the job was labeled 
Rush, the absentee list approached the 
vanishing point. 

In general, the Indians got along fine 
with the superintendents and white men 
who worked with them; but if a fore- 














“I'm afraid there's been a mistake—I 
merely signed up as an air-raid warden” 
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He rose to orient himself, but he 
could not long stand still because of the 
constant throb of his feet; and so he 
threaded the piled-up rocks of the ridge, 
moved down a slope to what seemed like 
a broad sage and bunch-grass plain and 
pointed south. It was now maybe ten 
o’clock, with thirty miles before him 
and no wiry little man to set a pace; 
therefore the sergeant stretched out his 
legs and set his own pace. He missed 
the wiry little man. 

As he strode forward he saw the 
vague shape of a glow high to his right. 
The farther he traveled the greater that 
glow became until at last near mid- 
night the upper sky was a vast blood- 
stain. He got to thinking about it, re- 
membering that the highest land near 
by was the massive bulk of the Bighorn 
Range; and, when he recollected that, 
he felt surer of himself—for the Big- 
horns were in the west where they 
should be and his course was right. 

He stopped in a coulee for a brief rest 
and continued. Sometime before day- 
break he identified an Indian camp by 
the sound of dogs barking, and he cut 
a circle around the camp and came to a 


stream he believed to be the Tongue. |. 


He had little idea of its width or its 
depth and he followed its bank up- 
stream with daylight not far away until 
he heard dogs barking again. He had 
skirted one camp and now confronted 
another; and probably was in the cen- 
ter of a whole area of sleeping Indians. 
Wading into the river as far as his 
waist, he saw the outline of the far 
shore and felt doubtful. Halfway 
across, the river bottom went out be- 
neath him and he sank; and when he 
came up, the current pushed him down- 
stream rapidly and he let the carbine 
go and began to swim with the weight 
of his clothes and his revolver and gun- 
belt pulling strongly at him. The cur- 
rent broke into short waves, whereupon 
he let his feet down and touched bot- 
tom and walked this way a short dis- 
tance and again stepped over his head. 

The current ran fast. When he strug- 
gled to the surface he was close by the 
south shore and he could distinguish a 
dull white circle of tents on the bank 
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|) Aa of Soda is 
a frequently needed rem- 
edy in the home. It is 
often prescribed for re- 
lief from hyper-acid 
types of indigestion, as 
a cleansing gargle and 
to ease the pain of minor 
scalds and burns. 


Whenever you need 
Bicarbonate of Soda re- 
member that our Baking 
Soda, Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand, is pure Bi- 
carbonate of Soda, classi- 
fied as an Official U.S.P. 
Remedy by the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry of the American 
Medical Association. 
Both brands are pure. 
Bothare dependable. Yet 
their cost is low—yjust a 
few pennies a package, in 
fact, at your grocer’s. 
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and, in the unsettled darkness which 
precedes morning, a squaw bent over 
a small fire; he took his deep breath 
and sank and let the current carry him, 
even though his feet grated on the riv- 
er’s bottom. The next time he rose he 
was below the camp and he got a foot- 
ing and left the river. 

He was a hundred feet below this 
camp and saw other squaws now coming 
from their tents. Eastward, a crack of 
light drove its wedge between earth and 
sky; and before him stood a string of 
buttes, toward which he immediately 
moved. By the time he reached the 
foot of the buttes a morning twilight had 
come upon the land and one quick 
glance behind him showed other villages 
scattered up and down the Tongue and 
other fires sheering their bright points 
upward. He fell into a crease of the 
buttes, fast climbing; he faded back into 
them and reached a summit from which 
in all directions the land spread out. 

He was still adrip and now he had 
his forethought of the burning day to 
come and took off his shirt and wrung 
the water from it, tinged though it was 
from dust and sweat and from the blue 
dye of the shirt, into the crown of his 
campaign hat. Once the butte had been 
square-topped and now was broken 
away so that it was a series of small 
potholes exposed to the sky; in one of 
these potholes he rested and watched 
the camps below him come to life and 
grow active. What he had come upon 
was a sizable wing of the whole Sioux 
nation camped here in a series of small 
villages and while he watched he noticed 
scouts ride in fast and other groups 
whirl out. Breakfast fires spotted the 
valley for a mile up and down the river, 
and tents began to fall and horsemen 
trotted into the plain and by sunrise 
all these people were traveling east with 
their dust making its heavy clouds 
around them. 

He laid his back against the rim of 
the pothole and he closed his eyes 
against the streaming impact of the sun, 
and then he felt heat soak into him and 
he opened his eyes and found the sun 
well up in the sky, and knew that he 
had slept. When he realized that, he 
felt fear again. His legs ached up into 
his knees and he had no particular feel- 
ing around his toes. Two nights afoot 
in the rocks had worn the boot soles 
thin and in places had broken them. 
The bottoms were stained red, so that 
he knew then what the feeling of wet- 
ness had been; but when he tried to re- 
move the boots he could not. 





Her poured into the pothole, and 
the rocks burned when he touched 
them, and the air was so thin that he 
could not satisfy his lungs, and his heart 
labored for the want. Out to the north 
a cloud rose from the earth, small but 
growing; to westward the large Sioux 
party kicked up its departing dust. For 
a little while the valley of the Tongue 
was deserted, but around noon other 
parties of horsemen poured down from 
the Bighorns and whirled along the 





river, passing at the foot of his butte; 
and other Sioux groups scudded out of 
the south. The country around him 
boiled with its dust smoke as the gen- 
erals of these people—Sitting Bull and 
Gall and Crazy Horse and the lesser 
chiefs—feinted and confused their 
tracks by constant motion, and boldly 
maneuvered. The death of Custer had 
made them ambitious. 

By the middle of the afternoon he 
knew he had to do something about his 
feet; the ache thundered up from his 
heels to his hips and was worse than 
the pain of hot irons. He got out his 
knife and cut away the leather tops 
from knee to ankle, and he made a small 
opening along the back edge of the 
| leather just above the heel to relieve 





the growing pressure. More than this 








he figured he couldn’t do, for if he loos- 
ened them more he would lose them 
when he walked again. As he bent at 
this chore he caught the fetid odor from 
them; it was not a smell of sweat and 
it was not a healthy smell. 

Later he tried the water in his hat, 
which by now had evaporated to a 
jellylike scum, and found he could not 
swallow it. 

The dust to the north grew into a 
small group of Sioux leisurely advanc- 
ing upon the river. Reaching it, they 
stopped for water and were close enough 
for him to spot one huge shape on a 
pony and to recognize the massive 
Cheyenne. This one did some talking, 
after which the party rode upriver a 
mile or more, crossed over and came 
back. 

The sergeant was not then greatly 
troubled, for the movement of the In- 
dian villages had erased his own boot- 
prints which, he guessed, the small 
party had been following all the way 
from the Rosebud. They came down- 
river, reading the ground, and they 
circled the butte and searched the land 
on that side and came back again to the 
river where after a moment’s pause 
the big Cheyenne stared above him at 
the row of buttes closely, cried a single 
shrill word and wheeled upriver again, 
disappearing in the broken country. 


As THEY disappeared, another long 
file appeared from the west—men, 
women and children and ponies—and 
moved along the river until they were 
below the sergeant, and here stopped to 
set up camp. The sun went down, and in 
the twilight the sergeant saw the Indian 
fires dance and heard the thin clack of 
camp talk and watched a single buck 
lead four horses away from camp and 
leave them on picket. 

Now he turned his eyes southward 
toward low hills he had long been 
watching, hoping to find the far-off glit- 
ter of Crook’s fires. But he saw noth- 
ing and sighed a little as he thought of 


“It was very embarrassing—he came early 
and caught me all dressed and waiting” 
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felt better. Somebody got hold of his 
arms and pulled him up, and meanwhile 
a file of cavalry rushed over the river 
at the rocks. 

“Dispatch for Crook,” breathed the 
sergeant. “This Crook’s outfit?” 

An officer strode from the night and 
said, “Come with me,” and led him back 
through lines of supply wagons drawn 
up like a barricade at the river, past 
troop streets and horses on picket lines, 
and down a row of officers’ tents to one 
tent which sat by itself and faced the 


whole command. The general, aroused | 
by the racket, stood under the tent’s fly | 


—a man of medium height, with a 
sharp-seamed face and a long, fanned- 
out beard. The sergeant had seen pic- 
tures of him and knew him at once; and 
came to a stand and made a regular 
parade-ground salute. 

“Sergeant Hounds, F Troop, Second 
Cavalry.” He hauled Terry’s letter 
from his hind pocket and presented it 
“Dispatch from General Terry.” 

Crook held the dispatch in his hand, 
meanwhile considering the sergeant. 
Light came out of the general’s tent 
and illumined the sergeant’s sun-swol- 


len face, his scorched eyes, his cracked | 


lips. The sergeant’s shirt and trousers 
were gray with alkali and sweat and 
when the sergeant stepped back a pace 
he left his footmarks as a pair of red 
stains on the ground. 

“You came through alone?” 
Crook. 

“There was a guide,’ answered the 
sergeant. “He didn’t make it.” 

The general seemed inclined to ques- 
tion the sergeant further, but he knew 
when a man was dead beat, and so 
turned to one of his officers: “Bourke, 
attach this man to G Troop. See that 
he gets something to eat and new boots. 
Thank you, sergeant.” 

The sergeant made a pivot and felt 
the raw quiver of his feet. The officer 
was beside him as they walked down 
through the camp; and the river was 
close by. The sergeant said, “With your 
permission, sir,” and went to the river 
and sat down. He got out his knife and 
he cut the rest of the boots from his 
feet; other men and officers had moved 
up and these stood by him, and Bourke 
bent over and stared at the sergeant’s 
feet and swore to himself. “I’m going 
to have a couple men carry you to the 
doctor, sergeant. It looks as if it was 
a hard trip.” 


said 


(es sergeant plunged his feet into the 

Powder and was eternally grateful 
for the water’s coolness. He stared over 
the river, and now he remembered Ger- 
vaise again and he put his mind to the 
guide, recollecting the tone of the 
guide’s voice and the shape of his small 
body in the black shadows of the land. 
It seemed a long time back. By the 
clock it was just about twelve hours 
ago, but by the things which had hap- 
pened it was as good as a year. Maybe, 
thought the sergeant, there was more 
than one kind of time; some day he’d 
have to stop and think about that. But 
meanwhile the men around him seemed 
to expect him to say something of what 
had happened and he searched his mind 


with a good deal of care and found very 
little that could be properly said aloud. | 


For the things of most importance, now 
that he thought of it, were things he 
had felt inside of him, like waves of 
warmth and sharp shocks of ice, and the 


images that were so clear before him | 


were all very strange and would sound 
foolish when they were put to words. 
In a thing like this a man was pretty 
much alone. 

But the men still waited and so, after 
a long pause, he said, “On a scout a man 
ought to wear shoes that fit him and 
he ought to carry tobacco to cut his 
thirst.” Then, as a final concession to 
their curiosity, he waved his hand 
northward: “Lot of Indians over there.” 
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parlors, apartments and amusements. 

Meanwhile, Tony Saxon was trying to 
hold up his end of the conversation with 
Alan and Chuck . . . and having very 
little success. No, they didn’t play golf 
or tennis; they swam at Hartley’s pri- 
vate beach, and, of course, he’d be wel- 
come. Alan was gruff and laconic, 
Chuck definitely on the sour side. After 
the coffee and liqueurs were served, the 
women excused themselves for a min- 
ute. They went back to Marcia’s in- 
finitesimal dressing room, and the dark 
girl closed the door. She looked at her 
friend and said, without apology or pre- 
amble, ‘You sure can take it, Sunny.” 

Sunny did not even pretend to mis- 
understand: “Lew ain’t so bad.” 

“Spoken like a heroine. He gives you 
diamonds and sables and ermine .. . and 
he still owes you plenty.” 

Sunny said gently, ‘““There are things 
you wouldn’t understand, Marcia.” 

“As for instance... 2?” 

“We'll let it go at that.” Sunny leaned 
forward impulsively. “Try not to let 
him get your goat. I’m hoping to see 
you often while you’re in Miami.” 

“You couldn’t shake me off.” Marcia 
fitted a cigarette into a dramatically 
long holder. ‘And the little fellow who 
looks like a corpse: where does he fit 
in?” 

“He’s Lew’s bodyguard.” 

“Lovely lad. Blood brother to a snap- 
ping turtle.” Marcia exhaled a cloud of 
blue smoke. ‘You don’t mind all the 
nice things I’m saying about your 
friends, do you?” 

“Go right ahead. It doesn’t bother 
me...and Lord knows it doesn’t bother 
them.” 


EANWHILE, the three men were sit- 

ting stolidly at their ringside table. 
Tony Saxon was having a thoroughly 
miserable time. He was furious with his 
wife for having deserted him. Here he 
was, fumbling about for conversation 
and every approach he made was laying 
an egg. “Swell weather, isn’t it?” ... 
“Tt’ll do.” . “Going to be here all 
through the winter?” ... “Maybe...” 
so that finally even Tony forgot to be 
friendly. He said, “You fellows talk too 
much—you make me nervous.” 

Alan felt sorry for him. He liked Tony 
Saxon. He would have enjoyed playing 
tennis with him, but that was out be- 
cause Lew Hartley wasn’t a tennis 
player, and Alan’s game was far too 
good for him to have gotten away with 
the role of novice. Alan hated himself, 
too, when he felt called upon to bark at 
the waiter. 

He was grateful when Sunny and 
Marcia came back to the table. In- 
stantly Tony asked his wife to dance, 
and almost before they were out of ear- 
shot, he started letting off steam. Sunny 
looked across at Alan. “You ain’t a very 
good dancer, Lew,” she said, “but how’s 
about shoving me around a bit?” 

He looked at Chuck. The smaller 
man said, “It’s no good,” and instantly 
Alan rose. “Let’s go,” he said. 

Sunny was an enthusiastic dancer. For 
a few seconds, Alan let himself go. Her 
husky voice warned him: “Okay for 
home consumption, Lew .. . but you got 
to louse it up a little. You’re supposed 
to have two left feet.” 

It was fun trying to dance badly. The 
whole performance was silly, but it was 
a heap better than being nasty to a nice 
chap like Tony Saxon, or wincing under 
Chuck’s verbal barbs. Alan mixed him- 
self up deliberately, and kept a straight 
face about it. Sunny was delighted. 
“You’re doing swell. Even Lew couldn’t 
be worse.” 
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Masquerade in Miami 


Continued from page 24 


He swung her around. She bumped 
hard into a woman. They both said, 
“Oh...sorry...” Both couples stopped 
dancing momentarily. Then Sunny said, 
“Oh, it’s you...” and Gail Foster smiled 
and admitted that it was. 

Sunny said, “Lew, I want you to meet 
IMitssiee. Vlissia ine 

“Foster.” 

“Miss Foster. She took some pic- 
tures of me the other day for Surf & 
Sunshine. Miss Foster, this is my friend, 
Mr. Hartley.” 

Gail held out her hand to Alan. Her 
eyes were level and her voice steady. 
She said, “How do you do, Mr. Hart- 
ley.” 

He grunted and dropped her hand. 
He was thinking about the two girls, as 
unlike each other as...as...well, asa 
specimen orchid and a valley lily. 

Sunny was barging ahead. With Gail’s 
assistance the men were introduced: 
“Mr. Hartley ... Mr. Crawford .. .” 

Vance was saying, “I live right heah 
in Miami, Mr. Hartley. I’ve seen you 
lots of times.” 

“That so?” 

“Yes...” Vance didn’t like this fel- 
low, and that made him try twice as 
hard to be cordial. “I bumped into you, 
so I owe you something. Let’s have a 
drink at my table.” 

“T don’t want a drink.” 

“Aw, come on...’ And Sunny settled 
the matter by taking Vance’s arm and 
starting off the floor. “I never say no, 
Mr. Crawford.” 

“Yo a drink invitation?” 

“To anything.” 

They walked ahead. Alan was afraid 
to look at Gail. She looked too dog- 
gone much like ... well, like Gail. He 
forced himself to growl—“I suppose 
we've got to. . .” and they followed 
Vance and Sunny to the table. 

Vance tried to be pleasant to Lew 
Hartley. His soft Southern drawl kept 
the conversation moving, he refused to 
show that he was annoyed by Alan’s 
gruffness. 
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Alan selected one for himself and 
lighted it. He looked straight at the 
slender, wiry young man and said, 
“Why do you dislike me so intensely, 
Chuck?” 

Chuck’s eyes were level, but he said 
nothing, and so Alan went on, grimly de- 
termined to have it out: 

“T know you resent the position I hold 
here: playing the part of Lew Hartley, 
giving orders, acting like master of the 
house. But that’s what I’m being paid 
to do, and I’m giving the best perform- 
ance I’m capable of. Maybe I’ve been 
stepping on your toes. If I am—I’d like 
to know just how . . . so I can change. 
There seems to be no reason why we 
shouldn’t at least be cordial.” 

Chuck stood there. Then he asked, 
coldly, ‘““That all?” 

“Not quite. I’d like to know where 
you stand.” 

“What difference does it make?” 

“Just a little matter of comfort, 
Chuck. I’d much prefer being friendly 
with you.” 

“Things are okay the way they are.” 

“You mean that you won’t try to 
change?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Tm still asking why.” 


ea came one step closer. His 
voice was tight. He said, “I’m paid 
to look after you. It ain’t any part of 
my job to like you.” 

“Granted. But there’s no law against 
it either, is there?” 

“IT mind my own business. You mind 
yours.” 

A sense of humor came to Alan’s 
rescue. He smiled with genuine amuse- 
ment. “Are you really that tough, or is 
it an act?” 

Two tiny lights flashed in Chuck’s 
eyes. He said, “I’m tough enough.” 

Alan shrugged. “Have it your own 
way. I figured we might talk it out. I 
keep trying not to get sore at you—but 
you're not making it easy. All through 
the evening you’ve been riding me. And 
without trying to start something, I still 
want you to understand that I don’t like 
ree 

“That’s just too bad. Because you’re 
still going to take it.” 

“T don’t know whether I am or not. 


‘I’m not accustomed to being shoved 


around. And I’m not the least bit im- 
pressed by this hard-boiled attitude of 
yours. I'd prefer to play pretty. But 
since you're not having any, I’m telling 
you now ... don’t push me too hard.” 

Chuck said, “I wouldn’t get tough if 
I was you.” 

“You're not me, Chuck. You’re just 
a funny little man who has seen too 
many gangster pictures.” 

“Better go slow, Douglas.” 

“Tm still willing to be nice. This 
whole Florida episode could be lots of 
fun, if you’d let it. But just why you 
have to act like a case of poison ivy 
when even Sunny is taking things in 
stride...” 

Alan stopped talking. Suddenly. He 
saw a brief, revealing flash in Chuck’s 
eyes: for that fraction of an instant 
Chuck’s guard was down. 

The lips of the smaller man were dry. 
His eyes had narrowed. He said, “What 
about Sunny?” 

‘Don’t be a fool...” 

“T’m asking.” 

“And I’m explaining to you that she’s 
being sensible. She’s saddled with me 
for a few months, and she’s trying to 
have a little fun.” 

“How much fun?” 

“You’re mind is always in the gutter, 
isn’t it, Chuck?” 

“T said, ‘How much fun?’” 

Alan was angry. “Get this straight,” 
he said. “Maybe it answers your ques- 
tion. I’m not Lew Hartley. I know I’m 
not. So does Sunny.” 

“How do I know?” 
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“There’s no way you could, You'll 
have to take my word” 

“I don’t take any man’s word where 
dames are concerned.” 

“That's all right with me, too. But 
don’t you think that this is Lew Hart- 
ley’s worry ... not yours?” 

eNO 

“Why?” 

Chuck made no answer, and so Alan 
went on: “If you like Sunny that much 
—that’s your business. I’m not asking 
any questions. Neither am I poaching.” 

Chuck said, “I think you’re a liar.” 

Alan’s fists clenched. Chuck’s right 
hand moved to a spot just under his 
left armpit. He said coldly, “You're a 
liar by the clock, Douglas. You’re two- 
timing Hartley.” 


LAN moved forward. Chuck’s fin- 

gers tightened on the automatic he 
carried in the shoulder holster. He said, 
“Come and get it, sucker.” 

Neither of them had heard a sound 
from the hallway. Neither knew that 
Sunny, clad in a white hostess gown of 
chiffon velvet, had come down the stairs 
and was moving into the room. They 
didn’t know she was there until her voice 
came, hard and sharp: 

“Chuck! Lay off!” 

Chuck said, “This guy’s been asking 
for it.” 

Sunny moved swiftly between the two 
men, and faced Chuck. “Scram!” she 
snapped. “Get out!” 

“T’m staying.” 

She turned to Alan: “Then you beat 
it, will you?” She was tense and fright- 
ened. ‘Don’t you see what this is build- 
ing up to? Look, Alan—this guy ain’t 
fooling.” 

Alan looked at Sunny, and then across 
her shoulder at the rigid figure of Chuck 
Williams. His position was, at the mo- 
ment inglorious; but common sense was 
coming to his rescue. 

He was being paid by Lew Hartley 
to do a job. Lew was banking on his 
honesty—and his good judgment. 

Alan said, “There are a few things 
that seem to need straightening out, 
Sunny. ButI suppose this isn’t the time 
or the place. I’ll go upstairs.” 

He walked out of the room. He was 
more disturbed than he cared to admit. 
This was an unexpected angle. Nothing 
had been solved. It all came under the 
head of unfinished business. 

Alan was too sensible to kid himself. 
He’d laughed at Chuck .. . accused him 
of being a funny little man who had 
seen too many gangster pictures. But 
those were mere words. They didn’t 
mean anything. Alan recognized dan- 
ger when he saw it. And he had seen it 
in the hostile, unwavering eyes of Chuck 
Williams. 

He went to his room, considerably 
shaken. Downstairs Sunny was taking 
over. She said to Chuck, “You poor 
fool. Another twenty seconds and you’d 
have killed him.” 

“I do it sooner or later. 
now?” 

She put her hands on his shoulders. 
“Tt ain’t in the cards that way, Chuck. 
Lew wants it to look like an accident— 
not murder.” 

“T don’t figure the difference.” 

“It’s this, Chuck: Why should you 
take a rap if you don’t have to? Why 
you should get all hopped up is more 
than I can figure.” 

lished 

She said, “You're jealous.” 

“Yes. What goes on between you and 
Lew is out of my zone. That was the 
setup whenI came in. But this guy...” 

“There’s nothing going on.” 

“There could be. You’ve fallen for 
him.” 

She felt uncomfortable, so she tried 
to laugh it off. “You get the craziest 
ideas. Can I help it if I’ve got to act up 
when we’re out in public together? Be 
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yourself, Chuck. 
me on this?” 

“You tell me.” 

“IT know Alan is on the way out. I 
know you're the lad who does the job. 
Maybe I’m even a little sorry for him; 
he’s not a bad guy. But it’s not mak- 
ing any difference in what I do. I know 
where we all stand—especially me.” 

“You're like all other dames. You 
fall for a guy, and mess things up.” 

“You're figuring Lew’s a fool?” 

“Meaning what?” 

“He knows me better than you do. I 
don’t let myself go too far—in any di- 
rection.” 

“What's the play, then?” 

“Be sensible. You're jealous of Alan. 
So what could fit neater than that you’re 
getting paid to cash him in. If you go 
messing up Lew’s house and start the 
cops swarming about—not to mention 
newspapermen—Lew will be sore as a 
goat. Your play is to take it easy. If 
Alan steps on your toes—let him step. 
You've got the last line, haven’t you?” 

He said, carefully, “I figured maybe 
you were going soft on the proposition.” 

“Me?” Sunny assumed a hardness 
which she did not feel. “Since when 
did you start figuring me that way? I 
know what’s going to happen to our 
little playmate. It’s as okay with me as 
it is with you. But just getting mad at 
a guy and blasting a hole in him be- 
cause you’re sore...” 

Chuck said, “You make me believe 
things I know ain’t true. But if that’s 
how you want it, that’s how you’ll have 
she 

“You'll quit riding him?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You’ve got to, Chuck. If you don’t, 
he’ll boil over, too—like he did tonight.” 

“Tll watch my step. Unless. 

“Unless what?” 

“Don’t you step out of line, Sunny. I 
wouldn't like that.” 

She knew what he meant. He could 
wait until the appointed time—unless 
she shoved him too far. She tried to 


Where do you figure 


laugh. “I'll make you my chaperon, 
Chuck. It’s funny—you riding herd on 
me.” 

“Maybe...” His eyes held hers tight. 


“But don’t try any tricks, Sunny. One 
bad move by you, and I ain’t going to 
wait for word from Lew.” 


OMETHING was happening to 
Sunny Ralston: something which 
she neither understood nor liked. 
Sunny was falling in love. 
She left Chuck in the living room and 
walked upstairs. She was badly shaken, 
and thought it was because she was mad. 
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“No-o .. . You wouldn’t understand 
that, either. He doesn’t hate Lew. 
Doesn’t even resent him.” 

“Then why should he have a mad on 
against me?” 

“Because . . .” Sunny’s grasp was 
tighter, her fragrant body closer. ‘“Be- 
cause he knows that I’m in love with 
you.” 

It came suddenly. Like that. Alan 
sat rigidly for a moment, and then— 
because he had to do something—he 
reached out to the ash tray beside his 
bed and ground out the light on his ciga- 
rette. 

The atmosphere of the room was elec- 
tric. Sunny hadn’t moved. But it was 
she who broke the silence: 

“That’s how it is, Alan.” 

He spoke gently: “I’m afraid you’ve 
got me on the ropes, Sunny. Whatever 
I say is liable to be wrong.” 

Shay: 16:77 

“Allright. The word don’t seem to fit. 
But suppose I put it this way: Lew 
Hartley wouldn't like it.” 

“Would you?” 

“Tm human. And you're lovely.” His 
voice was steady. “But I don’t tres- 
pass.” 

“How much do you like me?” 

“I think you’re aces. But we simply 
don’t play in the same league.” 

She said, “I know you’re in love with 
someone else. I know you’ll stay that 
way. What I’m talking about has noth- 
ing to do with that. Or don’t I make 
myself clear?” 

“T think you do. I’m embarrassed, 
Sunny ... believe it or not. I’d like to 
laugh it off, but that doesn’t seem the 
correct thing, either. I’d like to try to 
convince you that you’re kidding your- 
self, but I have a feeling you wouldn’t 
like that: you’d know it wasn’t what I 
was thinking at all. There happens to 
be something about you that makes me 
talk straight.” 

“Thanks. You’ve got me figured 
right, anyway.” 

“So I'll keep on. I said I was human 
... and we'll let that ride. I’m not noble. 
I’m not a stuffed shirt ...I hope. But 
when I was hired to do this little job of 
play-acting, Wayne Hamilton impressed 
on me that my chief asset was my 


_honesty. I could be trusted.” 


She said, “You’re a prime sap.” 

“T certainly am.” 

“No man ever turned me down be- 
fore.” 

“That’s not nice, Sunny.” 

“Tt’s true. I didn’t bring my scruples 
into this room with me, so there’s no use 
pretending I did.” She gave a hard little 
laugh. “I’m being as honest as you are. 
I know when I’ve been told off.” 

“Aren’t you being brutal to yourself?” 

“Sure. Why not?” She withdrew her 
hand from his. “It’s the first time I’ve 
ever been in love,” she said in a voice 
he didn’t recognize. “It’s a queer feel- 
ing. I don’t think I like it much. I know 
I don’t like the way you feel about it, 
but I’m letting that drop. Any time you 
change your mind .. .” Her laugh was 
brittle, “just knock three times and ask 
for Joe.” 


ous rose abruptly and stood looking 
down at him. 

“Remember something else I told 
you,” she said. “Try not to make Chuck 
mad.” 

Slaitry.” 

Suddenly she bent down and her arms 
were about him. She pressed her full, 
generous lips against his. ' 

She said, “Think that over, too.” 

Then she swept across the room and 
into her own. The door closed behind 
her. 

She threw herself on the bed. She 
did not cry. She lay there rigid. 

“You have messed everything up, 
Sunny!” she told herself fiercely. 

(To be continued next week) 














a Comptometer 


like Heaven? 


hat’s easy 


“T’m no whiz at riddles, 
but I know the answer 
to that one: 


“They both protect the 
working girl! Ishould 
know — I’ve been 
operating the Model 
M Comptometer for a 
couple of years and 


during that time the Comptometer’s Keystroke-Censor has protected 
me against operating errors hundreds of times! 


“You see, even the best of adding-calculating machine operators is 
likely to ‘fumble’ a key stroke once in a while, especially on rush 
jobs. Well, on any machine except the Comptometer, that operating 
error would probably be unnoticed — or the operator would have 
to clear the machine and start from scratch again. In either case, 
there’s time lost, with a good chance of error in the final answer. 


(And, of course, when there 


machine — he blames the operator! ) 


“But we Comptometer operators don’t have that headache. If we 
should ‘fumble’ or fail to complete a key stroke, the Keystroke- 
Censor would lock the keyboard — and keep it locked until we cor- 


rected the faulty stroke and 


error, with less than a second of time lost! And even more impor- 
tant is the confidence this protection gives us — we can work at top 
speed, knowing every key stroke we make has been O.K.'d by this 


mechanical censor! 


“That’s only one reason why I’d rather operate a Comptometer than 
any other adding-calculating machine. There are lots more — such 
as ease of operation, and no-glare answer dials, and light, quiet key 
stroke. (Of course, my Boss talks more about ‘Comptometer Economy’ 
and Comptometer methods!) But if you want to get the whole low- 
down, just telephone your local Comptometer Co. man. Or write to 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1714 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ti? 
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Don’t Let It Get You Down 


HERE is one problem that every 

American civilian has to meet and con- 

quer alone; nobody can do it for him. 
We mean the problem of keeping up the 
private, personal morale through the hail- 
storm of war news, tax news, rationing 
news, draft news. 

We think we’ve worked out a system. 
For what it may be worth to other people, 
we'll describe it here. It’s based chiefly on 
the idea that life before the war came to us 
had the same worries and perils, essentially, 
as it has now; that the war hasn’t changed 
life itself, but has only changed or raised 
the emphasis on some of its aspects. 

For example: Maybe you have a boy 
in the Service and are worried for fear he 
may get wounded or wiped out on some far 
battlefield of this war. Well, in former 
times, you’ve been desperately worried 
about his health, or about his safety on 
some childish adventure, or about his 
grades in school and his hopes of ever 
amounting to anything. He came through 
all right on those occasions. The chances 
are probably about the same that he'll 
come through the war all right. He may 
not, of course; but you never could guaran- 
tee his welfare or live his life. 

Or perhaps you live in a coastal city and 
worry now and then for fear a bomb may 
drop in from Hitler or Hirohito with your 
name written on its nose. Well, in your 
time you’ve most likely worked in build- 
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ings that were firetraps. You've certainly 
been out in thunderstorms. You've risked 


your life every time you’ve ridden in an 


automobile, train, boat or plane, and every 
time you’ve walked across a traffic-loaded 
street. In the midst of life we are in death, 
as the old saying goes; and it’s true in peace 
or war. Yet most of us dodge danger all 
our lives and eventually die of natural 
causes. There is no more reason in war- 
time than in peacetime to suppose you’re 
marked for a violent death. If you believe 
you are, you must also believe that you 
can’t avoid it, in war or peace; so what? 

Heavy taxes ... unemployment... dep- 
tivation of creature comforts . . . losses 
and griefs ... you’ve faced them all in your 
time. Sometimes they’ve beaten you. 
Oftener, you’ve beaten them, or you 
wouldn’t still be inhabiting this earthly 
ball. It won’t be any different in wartime, 
unless you let the general excitement dis- 
tort your vision. 

A serene, noncynical, warmhearted 
kind of fatalism, we believe, is what the 
civilian needs to cultivate in a war era. The 
method of thinking outlined above is one’ 
method (there may be others—we don’t 
know) which, if persisted in for a while, 
should develop that attitude in a normal 
person. Once you’ve acquired it, you may 
be shaken by the war’s vicissitudes from 
time to time, but we do not see how you 
can be shattered. 
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The Limited-Income 
Nonsense , 


E’RE all going to endure privations th! 
war. Okay—we can take them, so }4 
them actually helps our war effort. 
But we move that all of us resolve he 
hold out like a stone wall against all doc 
to limit incomes to some flat top—$25,0if 
$15,000, or $10,000—and against such thi 
Morgenthau’s lightly considered and qui¢ 
proposal to limit corporation profits to 6% 
investment. 
There is a fatal flaw in all these se 
they will kill the money-making incenti 
that if you work harder and more shrewdly 
fellow, you will make more money. 
may take most of it away in taxes afterwar 
will actually net little if any more than th 
But you'll have had the adventure of wor 
the gratification of winning it; and that; 
all the difference. a} 
When you know you can’t possibly m 
a specified amount in any one year, ther 
lag and a letdown when you’ve reache 
That’s human nature, high and low. 
Nor will these proposals, if adopted, st 
ing big incomes and big corporation pro 











































Before we know it, we'll all be caught 
system of wage, salary, income, profit | 
kind of financial restriction—and that wi 
initiative and incentive to work hard int 

It is an economic fallacy which wot 
us. Let’s bury it right now and never di 


Brotherhood Week 
RDINARILY, we don’t go for si 
ballyhoo brotherhood. They see 

artificial, somehow, in normal times. — 

This war, though, promises to be long 
featism and war-weariness may even 
with them a tendency on the part of s | 
blame our troubles on special groups of An#: 
will only divide us and weaken our efforts,) 
long the war. 

So it looks to us as if Brotherhood We 

Feb. 15-22 by the National Conference of 4 

Jews, is a good thing. During that week, 

reflect occasionally on the fact that if we 

gether, we’re more than likely to hang sey 
We’d also like to put in a good word fo} 
Relief, Inc., 535 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
We hold no brief for Russia’s Comnj 
ment. But neither does Russian War Reli} 
sored by a responsible nonpartisan grou 
money in this country and spending it 
drugs, heart medicines, sedatives, anesthe 
tics, bandages, surgical instruments, winte} 
food concentrates to ship to Russia. 
The Russians are still in there fi 

It seems only common sense for the Wi 

what they can to keep the Russians in the 

send them medical supplies, which is 1 

most urgently next to military supplies, 

business. We are confident that any me 

Russian War Relief, Inc., will be efficie: 

purpose intended. ‘ 


Couple of Notes 


OTE to Italy: Don’t you think ! 
Note to Finland: How about getting) 
side, at least, even if you can’t come all 
our side? 
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Little Mistakes in Eatin 
an Keep You Half-Sick 


DO YOU SUFFER FROM? 


“g Common Rheumatism 
and Arthritis 









Dietary Indigestion— 
Heartburn 










He suffers from rheumatic pains 
_ largely because of simple mistakes 
in his diet. If he follows the sug- 
_ gestions on page eight of Victor 
_H. Lindlahr’s remarkable book, 
"You Are What You Eat,’ he 
“should get quick relief. 


He is one of the countless people 
who suffers needlessly from diet- 
ary stomach disorders. Chapter 7 
of Victor H. Lindlahr’s great book 
shows a way to quick relief and 
prevention for thousands. 
































Frequent Colds 





Excess Weight 


' She could reduce in no time, yet 
actually eat more food than she 
_ does now ... if she only ate prop- 
erly. “You Are What You Eat’ 
_ would tell her how. 





She is an easy victim of coughs 
and colds. Something vital is lack- 
ing in her diet. What? Read the 
first chapter of "You Are What 
—~ You Eat’’ to see how easy it should 


= be to put her on the road to strength 


- and health. 















Poor Eyesight 









i bing this man of strength. He is She suffers from eye-strain and 
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tortured constantly. Yet Victor H. 
' Lindlahr knows how a simple 
change in the food he eats might 












resulting frequent headaches due 
to a lack of one vitamin. If she 
followed Victor H. Lindlahr’s sug- 
gestions she might prevent these 





» AT LAST, is Victor H. 
Hlahr’s remarkable method 
| through diet brought to 
big fascinating book —at a 
weveryoneca wn '*t! In 
evening, you cas © mar 
mistakesineatiny . 
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alth through diet in Victor 
hr’sremarkable book,“ You 
t You Eat.” 

book that reads like a detec- 
i! A book that gives you the 
yelations of recent nutri- 
lpoveries ... a book that con- 
id lains these facts and 
in simple, understandable 
just how to apply them. 







¢ May improve your com- 





Do you suffer needlessly because of 
simple mistakes you are making in 
your eating? Let Victor H. Lindlahr 
help you and your family gain better 
health through diet. It has been done 
in thousands of cases. It is being done 
every day! 


Foods are medicine... and Victor H. 
Lindlahr knows that foods have the 
power that may give you freedom 
from many common symtoms, Out of 
the kitchen can come heals to help 
Ee . 
put an end to many of youiprlistressing 
troubles. Yes, foods often possess a 
remarkable power fom improving 
health—and now Victor H. Lindlahr 
shows you how to use this power! 





| DO YOU KNOW? 


Are there any foods of special value 
to older people? 


annoying eye troubles. 


mn Howto Eat Your Way to 







Formerly $2.50 
NOW ONLY ¢ 


—send no money! 







So sure are we that you will be thrilled 
and delighted with “You Are What 







how to b Don’t Let Little Mistakes in Eating You Eat’’ that we gladly make this spe- ie Moou 
; a cial offer: Just mail the coupon. You 
J following the prere. = Rob You of Good Health will receive Victor H. Lindlahr’s fasci- 











nating book by return mail. When ic 
comes pay the postman 98c, plus a few 
cents postage. Keep the book for 5 days. 
If at the end of 5 days you aren’t con- 
vinced that "You Are What You Eat” 
wiil repay you in health many times its 
small price—return the book and your 
money will be refunded without ques- 
tion. Clip and mail the coupon NOW. 
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Dept. A-4, 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 









Which vegetables can help in build- 
ing better blood? 

What high-vitamin fruits and vege- 
tables will help build you up when 
you are run-down? 


Send me Victor H. Lindlahr’s Book, ‘“‘You Are What You Eat,” for only 98c, plus 
ory foods are very high a few cents postage. I understand that if not delighted I may return the book 


I and vitamin value? 
i= the familiar foods that 


within 5 days and my money will be refunded. 
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SPENCER TRACY 
KATHARINE HEPBURN 


“WOMAN OF THE YEAR” 


SUPPORTING PLAYERS: 
Fay Bainter, Reginald Owen. 


SCREEN PLAY BY: 
Ring Lardner, Jr., and Michael Kanin. 


DIRECTOR ian. -suc ec = George Stevens 
PRODUCER:....Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
PRESENTED BY: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


NOTE: This is the brilliant original 
story which Miss Hepburn discovered, 
as revealed in The Saturday Evening 
Post biography. 


CAPSULE COMMENTARY: 

Two of the screen’s most vivid personalities 
flashing through a love story both tender 
and torrid, slap-happy and serious. Spencer 
Tracy as a newspaper man who tries to 
teach Kate a little about sports and a lot 
about love. Miss Hepburn in a part that fits 
like a pair of silk hose—as a girl who knows 
everything and tells it all in a nationally 
syndicated column. They meet—make 
merry—and mate. Then Spencer discovers 
he’s married an encyclopedia, a deluxe edi- 
tion, perhaps, but nevertheless an encyclo- 
pedia. Since he can’t get romance from a 
reference book, he sets out to make Kate 
over—and the things he does make ‘‘Woman 
of the Year’ one of the fastest and most 
surprising comedies in screen history! 


MERRIEST MOMENT: When the high- 
brows and the mugs rub elbows at the party. 


DRAMATIC-EST MOMENT: When 
Spencer decides that a ‘‘ Woman of the Year” 
should know more about people than 
geography. 

ATMOSPHERIC REPORT: Details abso- 
lutely correct. Newspaper stuff the best yet. 


FRIPPERY NOTE: Clothes make the man. 
And also the woman. Be dazzled by Kate’s 
gowns in ‘‘Woman of the Year.”’ 


CAPRICIOUS COUPLET: 
No loves and quarrels are intenser 
Than those revealed by Kate and Spencer. 


FINALE: When M-G-M hits its stride, 
across the screen there strides a hit. 
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ANY WEEK 


WE MIGHT begin with the informa- 
tion that we got uncanny for a moment 
last March. In this column in the 
issue for March Ist, we not only pre- 
dicted war with Japan but gave you an 
accurate prophecy of just how it would 
start—Pearl Harbor, Luzon and all. 
Mr. Robert N. Bogen of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, reminds us of it. And 
now he has us rereading our own stuff 
looking for further miracles of fore- 
sight. Thus far we’ve gone back as far 
as January, 1941, and have about de- 
cided to let the whole subject drop. 
In other words we’ve discovered sev- 
eral forecasts which we’d rather hear 
no more about. Therefore, we shall 
stick to the minor side of current 
events—things that our small objec- 
tive mind can digest. For example, 
we’ve just heard from Mrs. Charles 
Roach of Pocatello, Idaho, that “None 
of us girls have to wash windows any 
more. We are getting ready out here 
for the blackouts to come. My win- 
dows have reached the stage where I 
have to go outside to see if it’s cloudy 
or clear.” And yet all problems aris- 
ing from the war aren’t so simple. For 
example, Mrs. Flora Binyan of Los 
Angeles, California, has been buying 
fruit and vegetables from a Nippy 
named Yosumine for years. When 
the Nippies attacked Pearl Harbor she 
quit. Immediately afterward Mrs. 
Binyan’s son enlisted in the United 
States Marines. Nippy Yosumine, a 
Nisei or second generation Jap, came 
softly to the back door bearing a large 
hamper of fruit for the lad. ‘““We didn’t 
know just what to do,” writes she. 
“Throw the fruit at him or make him 
sit down and eat it or thank him and 
forget it. My son solved it. He invited 
Yosumine in, gave him a drink and, 
putting his arm around his shoulders, 
said: ‘Yosu, I’m off to the wars. Be- 
have yourself while I’m away. Mind 























you, no funny business, no spying. 
When I come back and if you haven’t 
been a good boy I’m going to hang you 
from one of your own pear trees. See?’ 


Yosu didn’t grin. He replied: ‘If I 
am bad American while you away, you 
no hang me when you come back. I 
no be here. I hang myself quick yes.’ ” 


NOW about dogs. It is now definite 
that you may not take your dog to 
war with you. If you go and don’t 
know what to do with your dog, Mr. 
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My Peterson of East Lake, Minnesota, 


the owner of a fine farm of 120 acres, 
may have the answer to your problem. 
He will take your dog for the duration, 
hunting dogs preferred but ‘‘no Pomer- 
anians, Pekes or poodles.” He says 
that he has no neighbors to protest and 
that the woods are full of rabbits. If 
the fighting gets hot around East Lake, 
Mr. Peterson will go to war himself 
and Mrs. Peterson will take care of 
the dogs. It all started like this. As 
the radio commentators have it, we 
quote: “I received a letter from a 
friend,” writes Mr. Peterson, “which 
started me thinking and made me mad. 
He has joined the Army Air Corps. He 
has a dog which is just a mutt but a 
very good hunting dog. It seems he 
can’t keep this dog with him while in 
the Service. Now that is all right on 
the surface but he is a-nice guy willing 
to fight and die but must do so without 
his dog. He asks me if I will keep this 
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dog for the duration so I am driving 
three hundred miles to get this pooch 
but the government is the loser. You 
see, like all hunting dogs this dog has a 
fault. He will not ignore skunks but 
will gleefully mingle with a skunk, 


_killing it with one shake. There is one 


trouble—we have to ride home with 
the dog. Such dogs should be per- 
mitted to stay with their owners when 
their owners go to war against the 
Japs. All this fellow whose dog I am 
going to keep for him asks of life is a 
chance to live in peace, fish some and 
hunt some and he has gone to fight for 
the right to these simple pleasures. ... 
If there are any more guys in this fix, 
tell them to write to me.” 


PERHAPS no one knows less about 
building air-raid shelters than we do. 
Yet our mail fetches increasing num- 
bers of requests for plans and speci- 
fications. It is perfectly true that in 
this business, and particularly in these 
days of militant military censorship, a 
bombproof shelter would be a handy 
dodge-in to have around. “We are 
thinking however of writing to Farmer 
Zeke Potlatch of Wichita, Kansas. Mr. 
Potlatch whose stationery describes 
him as Ye Original Cyclone Cellar 
Wizard, whose motto is When The 
Big Blow Comes It’s Too Late For 
Potlatch So Do It Now, advises us 
that he has built cyclone cellars for 
(Continued on page 46) 
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TAKES OUT LIFE INSURANCE, 
‘inking of the protection it gives 
future funds it can provide for 
y men realize that only life insur- 
all 5 of the unusual advantages 
_.. 5 important advantages that 
surance its widespread popularity. 
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‘THEM NO INVESTMENT prob- 
the various “‘settlement options,” 
ger life insurance policies, you can 
ce money held by the company 
ud to your beneficiary as income. 
y need never face the risks and 
ndling a large sum of money. 


| AT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE 


Only Li 





I. YOU CREATE AN ESTATE IMMEDIATELY. 
Through savings you can accumulate an estate for 
the future support of your family—slowly, year 
by year. Life insurance makes it possible to create 
an estate the moment you pay your first premium 
—and continue that estate in full by paying a 
relatively small amount of money each year. 





4. TAX EXEMPTIONS FOR YOUR BENEFICIARY. 
Your life insurance dollars up to a certain speci- 
fied amount are exempt from the present Federal 
Estate tax—if left to a named beneficiary. In 
addition, you'll find there are certain exemptions 
from State Inheritance taxes—the exact amount 
depending upon the state in w hich you live. 
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Insurance 


ALL THESE 5 UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES 
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2. A DUAL INCENTIVE FOR PUTTING ASIDE 
money regularly. You know that only through 
systematic payments can you maintain the pro- 
tection you want for your family. And, after the 
first few years, most policies provide an increasing 
fund which you can draw upon in an emergency, 
or in old age if need for protection has ceased. 
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5. YOU DON’T NEED A WILL to leave your life 
insurance money exactly as you desire. The pro- 
ceeds of your policies will be paid quickly, and 
without legal fuss or bother. And if you have 
directed your insurance company to pay your 
beneficiary in a definite way, you can be sure that 
your wishes will be carried out right to the letter. 


Tune In! Hear the 


PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 
Sunday Afternoon, CBS Network 


‘| he world’s greatest music —old and new—brought to 


e PRUDENTIAL 


FURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NEW JERSEY 


you in a glorious, all-request radio program starring 
lovely Gladys Swarthout, Deems ‘Taylor, Al Goodman’s 









HOME OFFICE: NEWARK famous orchestra and chorus, and others. 
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against you— 































when you have 
double C) 


If you have “Double O” (Offensive-look- 
ing teeth; Offensive breath) you’re starting 
out at a double disadvantage in a social 
world that bristles with competition. Why 
be careless when there is often something 
you can do about it? 





What to Do About It 


Why not guard against “Double O” 
with Listerine Tooth Paste and 
Listerine Antiseptic—the delightful 
double precaution so many popular 
men and women use? 


For the teeth, the new Listerine 
Tooth Paste. It’s the result of 8 years’ 
work on the part of experts in the 
field of oral hygiene. This new paste 
is created especially to help bring 
out the natural beauty of your smile. 
It does a remarkable job on dull, 
dingy teeth, removing cloudy, loose 
deposits. Many women say they can 
see its beautifying effects in a sur- 
prisingly short time! 

And for a sweeter breath—Lister- 
ine Antiseptic, of course. Listerine 
quickly halts food fermentation in 
the mouth, a frequent cause of 
halitosis (bad breath). 


Delightful Daily Double 


[f you want to make a good im- 
pression on others, never neglect 
the “Double O” (Offensive-look- 
ing teeth; Offensive breath). 
Start in today with the delightful (ey 
Listerine Daily Double: Listerine Tooth 
Paste for an attractive smile and Listerine 
Antiseptic for a more agreeable breath. 
LaMBERT PHarmacay Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC and 





double 


Offensive breath 
Offensive-looking teeth 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WO 





By Freling Foster | 


Probably the only white man who 
ever killed a leopard with his bare 
hands was Carl Akeley, famous 
American explorer. In British 
Somaliland in 1896, he shot and 
slightly wounded one and, before he 
could fire again, it leaped upon him. 
During the ensuing struggle, Ake- 
ley, although badly mauled, finally 
strangled the big cat—By Mary 
L. Jobe Akeley, New York, New 
York. 


The largest harems in history 
were maintained in Africa during 
the middle of the past century. 
Mtesa, king of Uganda from 1857 
to 1884, had one of these establish- 
ments that contained more than 
seven thousand women.—By Peggy 
Vance, Reno, Nevada. 


Eighty-five per cent of the ma- 
terials that Japan has used to wage 
war on China and those it is using 
today against the United States 
were purchased from the United 
States, Canada, Netherlands In- 
dies, British Indies and British 
Malaya. Less than six per cent 
have come from Germany and 
Italy. 


Ina recent case in Texas in which 
a motorist had been convicted of 
manslaughter for killing a pedes- 
trian, the state’s Court of Criminal 
Appeals held that it was a viola- 
tion of the constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination to com- 
pel the accused to submit to tests 
for alcoholic intoxication. , 


The monks of Cambodia still 
cover their faces in the presence of 
women, many men in Italy still 
raise their hats to passing ambu- 
lances and most people in Sweden 
still shake hands with one another 
after meals at home or in a restau- 
rant.—By Dorothy Kinsey, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 


Despite the fact that a blood 
grouping test may prove that the 
accused man in a paternity case 
could not be guilty, only five states, 
Maine, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio and Wisconsin, have legisla- 
tion which permits the use of this 
scientific evidence in their courts 
of law. 


Spring wild flowers bi 
such amazing regularity 
the same date each ye. 
weather conditions, that 
usually attribute this cor 
formance to the only othe 
factor in plant environ 
angle at which the sun’s § 
the earth. 





Up to a century ago © 
many single men and wo »ni 
cated their desire to marr y 
ing a ring on the first fir 
left hand. Those who ~ 
avoid proposals indicate ‘he 
by wearing a ring on thy ttle 
ger.—By Barbara Will: Phi 
delphia, Pennsylvania.: 
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The water ouzel, a ‘us 
bird found in both Ar ica ai 
Europe, dives into swift ounte 
streams and walks on the stom 
search of food—By }) 
Mullan, Odebolt, Iowa. 


Yellow is typical of 
range of meanings attacl | to) 
colors. To some people elle 
the symbol of constancy: i 
and wisdom, while to J 
represents cowardice, hi 
ousy and treason.—By © 
nels, Maplewood, New ' sé) 


In countries having S ii 
toms, a man’s sural 
quently followed by 1 
mother’s family. This o S# 
case of Mexico’s Presid Mi 
Avila Camacho, whose) Me! 
an Avila and whose m« 2! 
Camacho. Hence he is W4 
ferred to as Mr. Avila c fr. " 
Camacho, and not Car a | 

The world’s smalles sh, 
daka pygmaea, foun 2 
Buhi on the island of L on in 
Philippines, is only si && 
of an inch in length, c © * 
than a six-letter word 
umn. Sixteen thousand § 
to make a meal for one © 


Five dollars will be paid for: 
or unusual fact accepted fe 
Contributions must be accom 
factory proof. Address Kee 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Av 
City. This column is cop) are 
The National Weekly. None o ® ial 
be reproduced without expres 

the publisher 
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ien the Nation hurries, it turns to the telephone 





Tue country is making over 85,000,000 calls a 
day right now — local and Long Distance — and 
that keeps us stepping fast. 

We’ve added hundreds of thousands of miles 
in wire and cable and tens of thousands of people 
to the Bell System. We are doing everything 
possible to keep things going smoothly. 

But, if once in a while your calls don’t go 


through as promptly as they did in peace times, 


Now—more than ever before—LONG DISTANCE helps unite the Nation 


please remember that business is not as usual 
with us. The telephone is tied tight into the war. 





p.S. This is a good time to make just a little more cer- 
tain to give the correct number and to answer promptly. 
The best time to make Long Distance calls is in the 
off-peak periods — before 10 in the morning, between 


noon and 2 P. M. or after 8 in the evening. 
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How To TAKE itr EASY 
WITH AN 

































They call this new Admiral Radio Phonograph 
the “lazy man’s delight:’ And no wonder . . . just 
open the doors and out slides Admiral’s exclusive 
“Slide-A-Way” phonograph. No lid to lift. No 
search-in-the-dark of a clumsy compartment. No 
needles to change. No annoying surface scratch. 
Automatic record changer plays ten 12” or twelve 
10” records. Just sit back in your easy chair... 
enjoy your favorite recordings . played as 
you've never heard them before. Thrill to flaw- 
less radio reception . . . achieved through scores 
of engineering triumphs pioneered by Admiral. 
See and hear this glorious musical instrument at 
your Admiral dealer (his name is in your classi- 
fied ‘phone book). *Continental Radio & Tele- 
vision Corp., 3800 Cortland St., Chicago, 





*World’s largest manufac- ¥ 
turers of automatic record | 5 
changers. Originators of || 
Slide-A-Way.. Aeroscope 
AC-DC-Battery Bantam... 
Tilt-Tuning..Touch-O-Matic. 


Lifetime Needle 


No Needles to Change 





No Needle Scratch 


Records Last Longer 


Swift, Safe, Automatic 
Record Changing 


Record Compartment 





4207-A10 (AM Reception) 
4207-B12 (FM-AM Reception) 


Admiral Radios are especially 


designed for use with F M. AMERICA’S SMART SET 











of the guy who said he had a big job 

with the circus, washing elephants? 
There are some big jobs with the air- 
lines, too—the boys who keep the air- 
liners so nice and shiny. Each company 
has its own practice for washing, clean- 
ing and polishing the aluminum exteri- 
ors of the ships. It might be a mild 
surprise to know that one big airline 
washes each of its planes at least once 
every three days. A cleansing solution, 
mixed with water, is applied to the en- 
tire surface of the airplane and allowed 
to dry. Then it is mopped clean with a 
dry mop. Every two months or so the 
planes are hand polished; and that re- 
fers, in the case of DC-3’s, to a wing 
area of 987 square feet, and a length 
over all of 641% feet. Big as these air- 
planes are, think of the washing and 
polishing jobs to come when the four- 
engined Boeings, Douglases and Lock- 
heed transports get on the airlines in 
great numbers. 


Rrofte uy the old vaudeville gag 


gees are almost as many miles of 
airlines in Latin America as there 
are miles of railroads, and in only six 
of the republics does railroad mile- 
age exceed airline mileage. This record 
of achievement for air transportation is 
only the beginning, and it is extremely 
doubtful if the railroads down there will 
ever be a serious threat to air-passenger 
transportation. 

In great undeveloped areas such as 
are found in Latin America, the airway 
is much easier to establish than the rail- 
way. Compelling evidence on this point 
was brought to the United States sev- 
eral years ago by a group of progressive 
Chinese. This was shortly before Japan 
moved in, and plans were drawn up to 
draft a group of American aviation ex- 
perts to go to China and lay out a sys- 
tem of airways somewhat similar to our 
own 30,000 miles of lighted and radio- 
equipped routes. These, of course, 
would not be as detailed because of the 
absence of electric power in many remote 
sections of China. The Chinese mission 
commanded great respect when it an- 
nounced that China’s system of railways 
and highways had been so neglected and 
was so inadequate that it was much 
wiser to lay down a system of airways, 
and that was what they intended to do. 
The entire plan collapsed when the Japs 
began to act up, and some adventurous 
jobs held out to qualified Americans 
folded at the same time. However, more 


A "big" job with the airlines—keeping the planes shined uy) 










































of this airway development we} 
under way in China and 
when the current task is 
washed up. 
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appellee = equipment on 
ers in China includes two” 
flares. They are designed t gh 
the ground below in case a fo dj 
ing becomes necessary. O1 0 
largest airlines in the count wit 
very good safety record, too, | pi 
only one flare in eight years, ¢ in! 
instance the airplane was t lc 
take advantage of the light 
Nevertheless, there are other} 's 
operate over remote sections I though »,) 
they have had little occasion: |use 

flares, they are perfectly will» toc 

tinue to carry them, just in | Zs 
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REMEMBER the DH N&i te 
sweet-flying little biplan with 
engine of around 100 horsepe f wi 
with a similar type known a ie Ais 
Avian, was responsible {| gill 
wings to England and the er if 
first post-war aviation boom | 
A lot of Moths and Avians fem 
in those ocean-flying days! nd. 
throughout the world. A bate {Me 
went to Chile 14 years agc} 
used as primary training equ} 
the Chilean Air Force. Tk 
handed down to the Ae 
vilian training. Now they 
worn out and are through 
Of course, during this long }j 
were kept in good condition ¥ 
ment of worn parts. Butitis 
the de Havilland people and |} 
torical note on the life of tra } 
For military pilot trainir 
today, American-made primy 
vanced trainers outnumber 
makes two to one—36 to 
emphasized not from the 
angle, but as further proof t 
can aviation is on the ase 
Latin America—something © 
the security of the West 
sphere. 
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ARINC a tip from New: 
Guardia Airport on £ 

some loose change over 
income assured from 
federal government insta 
at the entrances to the obse| 
race at Washington ! 
and in the last six 
nearly a half million dim 
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URE—all smokers sometimes inhale. But—worry 
about throat irritation doesn’t go with inhaling— 

) not for Puitip Morris smokers! Here’s the big differ- 
) ence—the vital difference . . . reported by doctors who 
measured irritation from the five leading cigarettes: 


| 
| IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO PHILIP MORRIS, IRRITANT EFFECTS 
\ OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING BRANDS AVERAGED MORE 


| FIVE TIMES AS LONG! % 











In PHitip Morris you enjoy the finest, costliest tobaccos 
the world affords. But that alone is not enough. PHILIP 
Morkis are made differently .. . made better. They taste 
better... they are better... proved better for your 
nose and throat! 





FINER PLEASURE 
PLUS REAL PROTECTION- 


AMERICAS //W£S7 CIGARETTE! 
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How they carried a whaler over the bar 


WHENEVER you think of whaling, 
g you think of New Bedford and 
f/ Nantucket. The two towns were 
BS rivals from the start. 

mu By the year 1841, New Bedford 
was a name known wherever men hunted the 
whale, and its prosperity had kept pace with its 
fame. But Nantucket, alas, had fallen far behind 
her rival as a whaling port. 






Most of Nantucket’s trouble could be attributed 
to a sand bar about three miles offshore. Deeply 
laden whalers needed plenty of water under 
them, and many of the captains refused to chance 
this bar, preferring the deeper water at New 


Bedford. 

But the men of Nantucket were not the kind to 
sit by idly and watch their whaling industry van- 
ish. “Yankee ingenuity” was called upon to per- 
form a miracle. And “Yankee ingenuity” in the 
person of Peter F. Ewer, Esq., did it! He showed 
Nantucket how these great whaling vessels could 
literally be carried across the dangerous bar. 
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Peter Ewer’s astounding invention was known 
locally as a “‘camel.” Actually, it was a great, 
ingenious floating drydock, consisting of two con- 
cave compartments 135 feet long, which could be 
partially submerged and fitted snugly to the sides 
of the ships. Underneath they were connected by 
stout chains. Each section had a powerful pump, 
which, after the vessel was placed between them, 
ejected the water and thus floated compartments, 
ship and all, higher and higher until they could 
safely clear the bar. 


Whaling men had seen many strange sights in 
their travels. But never had any of them seen any- 
thing like Peter Ewer’s “camel,” the device that 
carried ships over the bar and kept Nantucket in 
the whaling trade. 


Like the men of Nantucket, most of us have our 
obstacles to overcome before we can know real 
prosperity and security. But unlike the one sand 
bar off Nantucket, there are always many un- 
charted bars and reefs ahead of us on which our 
hopes and plans may come to grief. 
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For instance, an accident may impair’ 
to make a living; a fire may take our @ 
furnishings; and an automobile sma 
involve us in costly law suits. We know } 
dangers exist, for we have seen people im 
of them. But fortunately, we also know 
dangers may be nullified. 

The device we have perfected to cal 
these danger spots is insurance. Many 
placed their dependence on this device: 
carried them through when accident, f 
other misfortune loomed unexpectedly 

No man can afford to be without this 
device; no one of us is so clever a a¥ 
that he can safely sail without it. 

A Travelers Agent or Insurance Brok 
you good advice on the kinds of inst Mt 
tection you should have. 
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ha small shop window in 
je’s High Street a man stood 
i in. He was a well-built 
# @M expensive but rather 
# Suit; his dark skin, cleanly 
#ires, and drooping eyelids 
Wid looks, but good looks of 
(i ental sort. The sign over 
: “Brown, Madder & Co., 
i Hisites. Y 
it bow window had latterly 
t> or three water colors of 
ath by the well-known 
Jartin Brown. These, how- 
bw Temoved, and the sole 
msted of a wooden figure, 
Sigh, obese but joyous, arms 
bly of Chinese workman- 
M2 about its pendulous belly 
yuided and some of the gilt 
f The right hand of this fig- 
M61 damaged and carelessly 
im announced: 


WHING BUDDHA 
breain. Price £100 





t who stood outside 
ced to right and left 


investigates the disappearance of 
Runmede’s internationally coveted for- 
atomic bomb, and is as much aston- 
{lis solution of the mystery as you will be 


along High Street, he was smiling, and 
one saw that his eyes were of the 
same color as the cloudless sky above 
Lychgate. He opened the shop door, so 
that a bell jangled, and went in. He 
carried a drawing under his arm. 

From behind a painted screen which 
masked an inner door, a man appeared. 
A tall but stooping figure in careless 
gray flannels, wearing a silver mustache 
and Vandyke beard and a wide-brimmed 
hat; a man of distinctive personality, 
in fact, Martin Brown. English illus- 
trators had fallen on hard times, and 
Brown was no longer young. “Brown, 
Madder & Co.” was his final bid to cheat 
bankruptcy. 


ULLO, B.B.,” he rumbled; he had a 

voice which suggested casks being 
rolled along a wine cellar. “Glad to see 
you.” 

“Any bids?” 

Martin Brown shook his head 
expect any.” 

He fixed a glance of mock severity 
upon his visitor. During a y spent 
painting in Egypt, Martin Brown had 
met Mohammed Ibrahim Brian BarOk 


“Don’t 





"Just the sort of woman who might 
be employed as a spy,” the bim- 
bashi said. “But what did she 
expect to find in the Buddha?” 





of the Camel Corps and had become his 
friend for life. This fascinating product 
of an Anglo-Arab marriage had made a 
strong appeal to the painter, and Bim- 
bashi Barak and he had gone on a num- 
ber of expeditions into the desert, once 
as far as Siwa; for the bimbashi as- 
pired to paint. But, alas, not even Mar- 
tin Brown’s untiring tuition had enabled 
him to do more than daub. 

BimbAashi Bark unwrapped the water 
carried and propped it 


color which he 


up on a chair. 


“Any improvement, Martin?” 
Martin Brown studied the work. 
you ever clean your brushes?” 
“Whenever I think of it; but I don’t 
clean them in my mouth as you do.” 
Brown let loose a bellow of deep 
laughter. “Try it,” he said, when the 
storm had subsided. “Paint hasn’t such 
a bad flavor as you’d suppose. Yes, 


“Do 


12 
B.B.—there’s some improvement. But 
use clean brushes. J[Let.me sell you 
some!” He obliged with an encore bel- 
low: ‘Come into the factory.” 
Through the small shop one entered 
a fairly large studio, which in turn gave 
access to a garden. The studio was be- 


wilderingly untidy. French windows 
were wide open to the sunlit garden and 
a number of birds busily finished the re- 
mains of a frugal lunch which Martin 
Brown had thrown onto the steps. A 
charcoal sketch was removed and the 
bimbA@shi’s work set on an easel in its 
place. There followed a short, trench- 
ant lecture, and then: 
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‘It won’t do,” Martin Brown con- 
cluded. “It is far from hot. But you are 
not past praying for.” 

“Thanks, Martin,” said the bimbashi 
with humility, and began to fill his briar 
pipe. “Has nobody at all inquired about 
the Buddha?” 


OBODY?” growled the painter. 

“You make me laugh. It’s the bane 

of my existence. I really can’t put up 
with this sort of thing.” 
“What sort of thing?” 

The doorbell jangled, and Martin 

went into the shop. A choleric, elderly 

gentleman of military appearance was 


rs 





there. He wore a check suit and undeni- 
ably yellow gloves. 

“Good afternoon. What can I do for 
you?” 

“You can answer a simple question, 
sir,’ was the hoarse reply. “It concerns 
that figure in the window—” 

‘Do you want to buy it?” 

“Buy it! Buy it, sir! I could buy a 
dozen for a pound in Singapore! I 
merely wish to know how, at a time 
when patriotic people are saving up for 
the war effort, you dare to ask a hun- 
dred pounds for—for—” 

“That is my client’s price.” 

Following a snorting sound, came the 


4! 
{ 
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visitor’s final words: “In i 
you should either be locked «|, 
cally examined!” 
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The bell jangled, the dc 
and Martin Brown came |, 
said ‘What sort of thing?’ ” h |, 
“Well, that sort of thing, 
question of time for me to < 5 
?em, and then I shall have le > 
opinion already favored al yal 
that I am a dangerous luna ” 7 

Bimbéashi Barfik nodded | ling 
ically. 

“I think,” the painter cor iyo 
tracting a jar of beer fron 
canvas stretcher, “that in } 
should know the facts. A 1), 
trying to build up an hone } 
excites the wrong kind of 
asking a hundred pounds © 
that is worth about fourpen * 

“It cost me ten shillings,’ | 

“You were swindled. | 
been able to make out wh 
doing here, in the first plac 
pear to spend your time f 9 
the pubs in the neighbor pq 
when it comes to trying to: 
old junk for the price of eve hi 
I have in the shop—” f i 

“I agree. You are Tight. Wi , 
plain, Martin.” 
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And behind the bimbAsh 
markable story lay. This We fe 
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tion of his presence in En ) 


' 
Te BEGAN more than twolll 

(in fact just before Franc i 
run), on the French Riv\ | 
Bimbashi Barak was spenc§ 
leave. During this time h 4 
acquaintance of Janson Rt § 
famous Harvard physicist w | 
assured New York reporter | 
stein really had a theory. Ri A 
living in a villa at Cap dv 
popularly believed to be ers 
abstruse experiments. Her! 
ning, the bimbashi attended [ 
ner party which formed the’ 
a tragedy. 1 

Those present were Dr. R 
secretary, Ann Mertsham, lai 
Vandersen, of Philadelphi«: 
Bardik, and a Mrs. Vivian. | 
was a lustrous brunette, wis 
nationality he failed to de 
whose eyes held for the co 
physicist an expression 0}; 
surrender which embarrass | 
bimbAshi. 

However, it was a pleas 
The dinner (excellent) wast 
served by members of th’ ta 
near-by hotel. John Var''s 
a grand fund of anecdote, Th 
was a good mixer. Ann’ fle 
would have been a pretty © r 
her spectacles but her per 
ligence was a trifle oa 
bimbAashi thought. Mrs. V 
defeated him, until he deci | tl ti 
didn’t matter provided th: ® 
didn’t permit her to matter’ a 

The Vandersens were fie 
Ann Mertsham lived at the " 
sight of the villa garden, aa 
peared that Mrs. Vivian | /@ 
also, these two later set ||% 
observing a septic politen | 
other. Runmede detained © 

“It’s not fifteen minutes 
Carlo,” he said (the bimbisti 
a gamble was quartered the | 
have a leisurely ‘old-fashi 
quiet chat.” ' 

They had their whisky at ® 
and it was largely his mem F 
final hour with Runmede w> 

(Continued on pabit 


She extended both han’? 
think,” she said coyly. ‘es 
years, Major?” . “Rath | 
but so much has happ 


n Marshall 
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weeks we have built 
sqnable wall of planes, 

sand men along the 
front in the world— 
ska to the Panama Ca- 
{ it is almost invisible 





* and early on Saturday, De- 
r 20th, the Tahoe, a sedate 
iderly steamship, shoved out 
sp at Oakland, California. She 
ross the bay past Alcatraz, 
der the Golden Gate Bridge 
lying to the swells, proceeded 
ots out past the Farallones. 
the city of Oakland, sent her 
twice a week, loaded with 
|Dumping the garbage forty 
he Gate, the Tahoe would 
% —" plodding back—a War means a field day for the soapboxers, and those in Los Angeles’ Pershing Square have all the answers, as usu 
job. 
SE reurday, however, Captain 
Wartnaw and his crew of § © yy SPs, 





is mildly surprised when, as 
5) tramped alone, a Jap sub- 
Ise to the surface, dead 
) Captain Vartnaw acted at 
f Engineer Richard Boldt. 
gines every pound of steam 
le Tahoe thereupon rammed 
fine, which sank. Oil and 
j2 floating up. 
ig this slightly premeditated 
j act, the old Tahoe dumped 
@: and returned to her pier. 
hers looked at her twisted 
ved the gray paint that clung 
aid the submarine ramming 
oy, all right. The Tahoe 
@irydock for repairs and is 
her old job of keeping Oak- 
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{ y Not for Publication 
the story was one of the 
l@norale builders of the early 
ih war. Its publication would 
bia lift to a slightly bewildered 
C public. Garbage Boat 
pub! Wow! There’d have 
eng along Oakland Creek and 

Gyn the Embarcadero. But 

) the sort happened. The 
in}us as anyone to do its bit 

i felt that publication and 
jz should be forbidden. 
e\paper and radio man in Cali- 
ig the story and word of mouth sean! - d “ 
Sjpad it up and down the Pa- , PR OT en ‘ - “Sere 


as-and half those who heard ‘ Nal sa 


it\vas just som O PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER"S BY WALL-KERLEE : 
th — The defense that civilians never see: One of the Unorthodox subkiller: The Oakland garbage boat Tah¢ 
Oy the Japs know what hap- many concealed antiaircraft setups on the West Coast which rammed and sunk a Jap submarine 40 miles offshe 


Olieir U-boat, so there is no 


Diecrecy. The incident is told j 4 
1 one of the headachingest morale—but they might aid the enemy, armament could have been revealed to doesn’t even suspect. Scores of airports, 
| West Coast defense. Army too. So they have to go untold, for the people, they’d have had a pleasant coastal and inland, are heavily manned 
n surprise. with the latest in fighter planes. Anti- 

In the past few weeks yourcorrespond- aircraft guns are kept moving, so that 


Uthll people what they’re doing. the boys from Toky y—that the ent has rolled up and down the rie A apeary ada sees eaten Most of the 
leo about shaking their heads Coast today bristles uns and from Ca ada iM mirage At oped: gt “apt of ee te trees and Be 
m ‘What’s the Navy doing?” planes and everything necessary to de- was lit "" material, few planes. n hese a make per ect screens for 
tihe Army doing?” And no fend itself in case the little brown stink- asion bridge guard, an infrequent military activity. You can drive 500 
Thappy about things. ers are nuts enough to try an invasion truck convoy were the main evidences miles along U.S. 101 and swear there's 
qu War started, many a good Yet you could travel hun of miles of some thing unusual. Today, that’s nothing stronger than a shotgun within 
i can heroism and ingenu- up and down coastal ” vs and never all changed. There is a terrific amount miles—and never see hundreds of mil- 
Wtory has had to go untold. see more than th of poten- of equipme nt, thousands of soldiers lions of dollars worth of Jap-repellents. 
would build up public tial sudden death. f suddenly the ready for action, that John Public (Continued on page 52) 


re both working like beavers awhile, anyway. 
sie Coast impregnable—but The truth is—and this won’t comfort 
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CHINA GOLD 


BY PEARL S. BUCK 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARTHA SAWYERS 


The Story Thus Far: 


NAY Brees E her mother—‘‘the richest woman 
in the world’—is dying in her palatial 


New York City home, Elaine Brian goes for 
1 walk. On a near-by street corner, a young 
man bumps into her, apologizes, introduces 
himself diffidently as Larch Corpran, and—to 
the amazement of the girl (who is, most cer- 
tainly, not of the pick-up type)—asks her if 
she will lunch with him. 

Startled by the invitation, but in need of 
friendship and desperately lonely, Elaine ac- 
cepts the invitation. Later, after she has 
lunched with the boy (who tells her that he 
is from Kansas, and wants to make “a lot 
of money”) she realizes that he is a nice per- 
son—the kind of young man that girls worth 
millions seldom meet in New York. She finds 
herself becoming deeply interested in Larch’s 
dreams and ambitions... . 

Elaine’s mother dies. Not, however, until 
she has breathed a few words about a man 
of whom Elaine had never heard: Mark Chap- 
pell, who, Elaine gathers, had become a priest 


—Father Valerian—and gone as a missionary 
to China. 

Mrs. Brian’s will is read. Paul Brian, her 
husband—who has devoted many years to 
making his wife utterly wretched—inherits 
nothing. With the exception of certain sums 
bequeathed to a number of servants, Elaine 
is the sole beneficiary. Elaine’s father is furi- 
ously angry when he learns he will get none of 
his wife’s money. He threatens to sue to break 
the will. ... 

Following her adored mother’s death— 
Elaine is restless, unhappy; and she has de- 
cided not to see Larch Corpran again. Wonder- 
ing what she—with her vast wealth—should do 
—she suddenly remembers some of the things 
her mother had said about “Father Valerian.” 
Obviously, her mother had been fond of the 
man. So— 

Yearning for someone to whom she can 
cling, someone she can trust utterly, Elaine 
decides to go to China—to Ta-ming, where (so 
she has been told) Father Valerian is doing 
a great work for the natives. On the trans- 
continental airplane that she takes, she meets 
an attractive man—Elton Field. At first, Field 
thinks Elaine an impostor, an adventuress mas- 
querading under a famous name. But when he 
realizes that she is really Elaine Brian he is 
delighted—and most attentive. 

Together, they reach San Francisco, go to 
dinner, dance together. And as they dance, 
Field says to himself: “She simply cannot go 
to Ta-ming. I will not let her go.” 


Ill 


HIS young American girl must not 
Te to Ta-ming,” Elton told Helen. 

“Why do you not want her to go?” 
Helen Kung’s voice, monotonously 
beautiful, did not change a thread of its 
inflection. 

Elton Field, on this his first night in 
Shanghai, was nervous with pent irri- 
tability. He had not, for all his efforts, 
made, so far as he could see, the slight- 
est impression on the girl whom he now 
told himself he loved as he had never 
loved anyone in his life. He had never 
before even pretended to a woman that 
he wanted to marry her, and all the 
women whom he had loved understood 
him. But he wanted desperately to 
marry Elaine Brian. That she was 
Elaine Brian he was all but convinced. 
Perfect conviction was perhaps impos- 
sible until he had written proof. But 
obviously she was running away se- 
cretly to someone, though not by any 
subtle persuasion had he been able to 
persuade her to tell him so. 

They had had a gay voyage through 
the skies above the Pacific, and he, see- 
ing her annoyance when he was not gay, 
had forced himself to persistent gaiety. 
For if he were to succeed, he must 
somehow bring her to love him, and if 
she came to depend upon him, as she 
was forced to do indeed in this strange 
country where she could not under- 
stand the language, then through de- 
pendence she might come to love. 

But Elaine had remained determined. 
She would not, she said, delay in Shang- 


hai. She would go at once to Ta-ming. 
He had hoped the trains were not run- 
ning. But unfortunately she had found 
out from the hotel desk that they were 
running, though irregularly and with 
long delays. She was too ignorant to 
understand what this meant of a Chi- 
nese train, delayed in guerrilla terri- 
tory. Nothing he said influenced her. 
She simply did not speak when he tried 
to convince her. If he blustered she 
opened her eyes wide in honest repul- 
sion, and that he could not bear. 


WHEN he reached Hong Kong he had 
found Helen’s letter. She was waiting 
for him, of course, and eager for him, 
she told him in her delicate, half desul- 
tory fashion. She had first learned from 
her father how to speak and write Eng- 
lish, but from other men she had learned 
English better than her father could 
have taught her. He had been an Eng- 
lishman in an English shipping firm in 
Amoy. Elton Field, reading her letter, 
had sent no telegram in reply. He did 
not know how to tell her that whatever 
had been between them was now over 
because he had fallen in love with a 
woman of his own race—Elaine, he 
called her to himself. 

But when he let himself say her name 
in her presence, Elaine had been very 
careful to call him Mr. Field. Never 
had he found a girl so friendly, so ob- 
durate to love. Was there, he wondered, 
something about this missionary fel- 
low? But she had bewildered him even 
there by answering him frankly enough, 
“How old is he? I suppose he is old 
enough to be my father.” Not so would 
a woman have spoken of a man she 
loved. 

He glanced at Helen. He had tele- 
phoned her to come tonight, after his 
guests were gone, and now he had told 
her, haltingly, of Elaine. And that she 
must not go to Ta-ming, thinking as he 
talked that Helen was, in spite of her 
thirty years, handsomer than she had 
ever been. The white blood of her 
father gave her height and her Chinese 
mother gave her delicacy. Her slender- 
ness was that of the Chinese woman, 
small-boned and full of grace. But her 
eyes were large and leaf brown. From 
some white woman she had inherited 
direct those large eyes, and her Chinese 
mother had made them languorous in 
their shape. But he had known Helen 
long enough now to know that she could 
put off languor like a cloak when she 
wished. Ten years ago he had found 
her, poor and beautiful, dancing in a 
café in the international settlement. He 
had supported her ever since. Being a 
man of honor, he was now determined 
to settle a decent sum on her, too, so 
that she need never go back to work. 

“T shan’t pretend,” he said bluntly. 
“T am in love with this girl and I intend 
to marry her.” 

Helen Kung’s full red lips trembled. 
She pulled a handkerchief from the 
sleeve of her tight embroidered Chinese 
tobe and wiped her eyes delicately. 
“For many years I have been trying to 
prepare myself to hear you say that,” 
she said. “But I am not prepared.” 

She had early decided to be Chinese, 
because that blood, she found, attracted 
white men, and on the whole she pre- 
ferred white lovers. In certain ways 
they were more kind to women. She had 
cultivated all her Chinese ways, and the 


hint of white in her served only to keep 
from seeming too strange to white men. 
That Elton had brought a white woman 
with him in the plane from Hong Kong 
she knew already. She had not gone 
to the airfield, of course, but she had 
sent Li-hua, her manservant. Li-hua 
looked like anybody else, and Elton 
Field could not have told whether he 
had ever seen him or not. 


[EUs had stood with perfect safety 
therefore on the edge of the crowd al- 
ways gaping to watch airplanes come 
down or indeed to watch anything hap- 
pen, and so he saw very close the white 
woman whom Elton Field helped out of 
the plane. Having seen, he went back 
to report to his mistress in the Chinese 
dialect which they had both grown up 
in at Amoy. There in Amoy he had 
been cook for Helen Kung’s father, and 
when the white man died, the Chinese 
mother having died long before, it was 
Li-hua who suggested going to Shang- 
hai where she might find the employ- 
ment natural to her beauty. She had 
then been nineteen. 

“Your big-man has brought another 
woman with him,” he told her. “This 
one is altogether white and very young 
and beautiful exactly opposite to your 
beauty. That is, she has blue eyes, and 
hair the color of silk on a cocoon.” 

He announced this without comment. 
She was so clever, this woman, that he 
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needed only to tell her wh te 
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“You see!” Pao-chen said. 

They looked at each other gloomily. 
Elton Field’s marriage was equally 
hateful to them both, for a white woman 
was the last thing Pao-chen wanted 
over him. 

“She must be a good woman,” Li-hua 
said sadly, ‘for only when he has good 
women here does he not invite my mis- 
tress. If this white woman were only a 
comfortable one, my mistress would be 
invited also.” 

“So I reckon it,” Pao-chen agreed. 


I-HUA had carried all this news to 

Helen Kung, also. She came, there- 
fore, knowing all that Elton Field might 
not tell her. But she had not been cer- 
tain of his marriage until now when he 
had told her himself. 

“Of course I shall see that you have 
everything,” he said. “I appreciate all 
you have been to me, Helen.” 

She raised her liquid eyes and put out 
a hand that was all Chinese in its fragile 
loveliness except that it was a little 
larger than a wholly Chinese hand 
would be. 

“You will let me stay here tonight?” 
she whispered. ‘You have been away 
so long. I have seen no one else. I hav 
lived like a nun. I am so faithful to 
you.” 

He had himself for her re 
proaches and was shaken because she 
did not utter a word of reproach. Be 


braced 


stirred hi bl] was 


sides, she was beautiful and he had 
been very busy on this trip. Once more 
would not matter to his marriage. He 
hesitated, nevertheless. Elaine had been 
sweet tonight. She had been so beau- 
tiful, and perhaps a little warmer than 
she had ever been before. He did not 
want to risk anything which might be 
unfortunate if she knew it. Young girls 
believed in purity. She had been so 
beautiful that now as he remembered 
her he found himself impatient for 

i But he knew she was far 
from ready for that. 

The house was silent about him. It 
was a house built in the heavy French 
style, the walls thick and the enormous 
doors and windows so heavy that when 
they were closed, a room was cut off 
from every other room. He had fur- 
nished it in the opulent French manner, 
his Chinese porcelains cleverly placed 
only to accent that opulence. A mist of 
poured softly from an urn be- 
He liked the 
It had nothing to do 
mind 
thick 
good to be back 
of the 
complete and where 

known word. Ii it 
t would only have been 


incense 


a painting of Buddha 


fore 


smell of incense 


with religion in his 


Now suddenly the sweetness 


in thi the freedom 


home,” he said 


suddenly sharply 





Li-hua saw very close the white 
woman whom Elton Field helped 
out of the plane and he went 
back to report to his mistress 


hungry, and he rose and lifted Helen 
Kung roughly to her feet. They did not 
speak. He held her for a moment. They 
did not need to speak. In the silence, in 
his abruptness, everything was under- 
stood. They parted and moved toward 
different doors in the big room. But 
they knew their way with long habi- 
tude. The two doors led into separate 
rooms, and these then led into still a 
third. 







ROM the window of her room Elaine 

looked out over the city of Shanghai. 
It was a city half dead from war. Under 
the moon, in light more brilliant than 
she had ever seen from any moon at 
home, she saw great patches of the city 
black and dead. But she had not come 
close enough to that desolation this af- 
ternoon to comprehend it. At the air- 
field a heavy English-built automobile 
had met them, driven by a silent Chi- 
nese chauffeur who only smiled and 
tipped his cap when Elton Field called 
to him jovially, “Hello, Chang! I’m 
glad to be home.” 

(Continued on page 31) 
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NITRO 


By Jack Leonard 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 


It had a boxlike body painted red. On the 

side was the word EXPLOSIVES, and 
across the rear was the legend: “Hit me easy. 
I’m full of nitroglycerin.” 

Mike gave Fred his hamburger. Then he 
looked through the window. 

“Holy catfish!” he cried. “You drive that 
thing?” 

“Yeah, when I can’t find another fool.” 

“Ts she loaded?” 

“Four thousand pounds of nitro.” 

“Gee, what a job you got! But I guess you 
know explosives.” 

“That’s how I earn my beans. I’m a well- 
shooter.” 

“You can have it,” said Mike. “But listen to 
what I mean. Remember that blast in the Dil- 
lon refinery? Do you think it was spies?” 

“T don’t know about spies,” said Fred, “but I 
know a man that saw her blow, and it sounds 
like nitro to me.” 

“Nitro! Where’d they get it?” 

“Swiped it, I guess.” 

“That refinery was making airplane gas,” said 
Mike. “There’s another one at Central City. 
The Army ought to guard ’em both.” 

“Aw, the Army! Baloney!” 

Mike was shocked. “What’s wrong with the 
Army?” 

“Listen,” said Fred. “I know all about ex- 
plosives. I can blow.a rock from under a baby 
without even scratching him.” 

“T guess you’re good.” 

“Sure, I’m good, but listen. A while ago I fig- 
ured I ought to enlist. I figured the Army could 
use a man that knows what I know. So I went 
to Fort Halley and saw a colonel named Tozzer, 
who tests explosives. We got along fine. Then 
he sent me to the doctor—” 

“T know,” said Mike. “The doc said you 
haven’t got enough teeth.” 

“It was a break,” said Fred. “I won’t be that 
kind of a fool again. I’d hate to spend my young 
life biting Japs.” 

Fred got into his truck. The road ahead was 
straight and smooth, but he drove at thirty- 
five. Nitro doesn’t like fast driving. It was 
dark by now. Over the black horizon was a 
faint, white glow—the great refinery at Central 
City. Not far away was Fort Halley, the Army 
research center. Fred felt the gaps in his teeth. 
Not good enough for the Army! He knew ex- 
plosives like a kid knows spinach, but he had 
“deficient molars,” the doctor called it. 

A car was following close behind but Fred 
was not surprised that it did not pass. Some 
drivers are afraid to pass a nitro wagon. He 
stopped for the traffic light at Hooper’s Cross- 
ing. He stopped with care. Nitro doesn’t like 
quick stopping. The car drew up beside him. A 
man hopped out. 

“Tell me, please,”’ he asked in a foreign voice, 
“where is Central City?” 

“You’re headed right for it.” : 

The man jerked open the door of the truck 
and clambered in. Behind him came a second 
man. Both carried guns. 

“Say nothing,” came the order. “Drive 
straight ahead.” 

“Tf this is a stick-up,” said Fred, “I got three 
bucks.” 

“You got more than that.” 

The light went green. Fred started carefully. 
Nitro doesn’t like fast starting. The stick-up 
men were talking in a foreign language. 

“Drive straight ahead,” said the one beside 
him. 

Fred’s heart began to pound. “Straight 
ahead,” he thought. “That would be the re- 
finery. Gee! With four thousand pounds of 


F RED'S truck stood in front of Mike’s Diner. 


The man jerked open the door of the 
truck and clambered in. Behind him 
came a second man. Both carried guns 
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nitro they can blow it to shredded 
he thought of something. “I’m a fg 
he thought. But he pressed the 
harder. The truck speeded up t 

“More slow,” said the man besid 

Fred jammed his foot to the floc 
swept forward. 

“Slow,” said the man. “Slow ond 

“Shoot!” cried Fred. “J got 5 

The man reached out for tha 
twitched it slightly, and the tay 
toward the ditch. The man drewt 
The truck recovered and roz 
straight, smooth road at seventy. 

“T got you!” cried Fred. “If § 
ditch, she blows. They won’t find a 
just a hole so big you can hide a cht 

He could almost see the nitro, 4 
noyed in its close-packed cans. A 
toward the ignition key. 

“None of that!” He twitched the 
The hand snapped back. 

“Fool!” said the man beside him 
to die?” 

“Sure. And I’ll take you guys wil 

There was silence in the cab ex 
roar of the engine, but Fred’s im 
shouting loudly. The nitro was six 
of his shoulders. It was getting re 

In the road was a sleepy cow. F 
horn. The cow ambled off the road 
up men gave terrified screams. 

“Stop!” they begged in cho: 
we'll let you go.’ ; 

“No dice! We’re going to Cent 

Fred felt a surge of exultation. 
Japs,” he shouted aloud above thee 
“T ain’t no good for the Army.” — 

Then he looked at the gas. Emp 
saw him looking. 

“You have no gas,” said one. “Yi 
now, and we'll let you go. You dr 
gas is gone, then we’ll shoot you de 

“Ts that so?” said Fred. 


HE truck roared on at seventy 
left were lights across the prairie. 
be Fort Halley. He never though 
ing there again, but now he tried # 
how the road led in. He remember 
better be open. It better had. 
silently waiting for the cough ane 
dying engine. He saw a light besi 
That would be the sentry box. He 
foot on the gas. The truck slowec 
iron gate was open. He tugged 2 
The truck spun around like a ch 
and sped up the road toward the f 
Ahead was another gate. Men 
out of the darkness, men in uni fo 
gine was sputtering now, but he® 
and stopped. He jumped to the | 
men jumped to the right. 
“Grab them!” he shouted. 
He was grabbed himself by ae 
-“What’s the idea?” demar 
“You’re under arrest.” 
“Did you get them?” cried F 
“We got your friends all rig 
“No friends of mine. They i 
my load of nitro—four thousand 
“Nitro!” said the officer. “CO 
to the colonel.” 3 
They took him to a room, Whit 
chemicals. Behind a desk was Co 
His eyes hit Fred. 
“Hello, you,” he said. “I though 
to join this Army?” 
“Yeah,” said Fred in shame, 
said I got deficient molars.” 
“Listen, Colonel,” cried the 
“He grabbed two guys that trie 
load of nitro. Maybe he savee 
The colonel listened to the Ste} 
through the night with death ay 
hind. He shook Fred’s hand. ; 
“Molars—forget about ‘em! 
on soup if we have to.” 


Higher, Faster, Farther 


By Robert McCormick 


DR COLLIER’S BY HANS GROENHOFF 


Tremendous new power is being developed in high-octane gas for 
our warplanes—power that gives us a decisive edge in aviation per- 
formance. And, best of all, it's something our Axis foes can’t copy 


Study in power is the flashing prop of this Republic Thunderbolt (the famed P-47), 
a high-altitude fighter whose 2,000-h.p. Pratt & Whitney motor performs superbly 
on the new 100-octane gas. Flier is Test Pilot Lt. Charles B. Cole, Army Air Corps 
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NO BASES IN EIRE 


By M. Grattan Q’Leary 


either pro-German nor anti-English, Eamon De Valera 
leads Ireland in her determined stand for neutrality 


Irish army troops (below) probably could not repel a Ger- 
man invasion because they lack the necessary weapons 
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De Valera isn't goingt 
his mind. That's Mr, ¢ 
conclusion after talkij 
Irish premier. Here he’ 
why Eire, apprehen;: 
distressed, clings ter jo) 
to her precarious n 4 





T TOOK the good offices | 
Bracken, Tipperary man \ ) js wy 
ston Churchill’s Ministe: jf b 
mation, to get me on a | bikes 
plane from Manchester to D ban 3 
day I found myself examini: 4 ha 
statue of Abraham Lincoln jy 
of the American Declaratic bf 
pendence in the anteroom o |e 
of Eamon De Valera, Taoise » (Chi 
of the neutral state of Eire, | 
An attendant in an olive ben yy 
form came through a door an ‘id, “Th - 
Taoiseach is awaiting you,’ 
inside to meet a man who y) 
ferent from my conception |fhe 
ditional Irish rebel against je 
Sassenach. 
Eamon De Valera is a tall q 
great frame and powerful ph gy 





and powerful, yet with lo: /tap 
fingers, tell something of th & 
the poet. As he greeted me ¢ $f 


against British guns, heap hig 
death sentence and languis! | im) 
geons for his country’s freec i,” 

De Valera was due in ty hou 


notes, unfinished, lay before? 
need not hurry,” he said. “ 
of a neutral state I can’t tal’ 
publication; not about Eire «i 
But I shall be glad to talk \y 
fidentially, to answer your c) #ti0i 
the record.” He was complet /\ffie 


Mr. De Valera Expl, 





tions; questions suggested t” 


I put to De Valera ott 
e 
leaving Canada and the Ur 



















States request for Irish porty 
of the possibility of Irelan 1 
vaded, of the state of the ” 
of the country’s defenses, of } 
the war and its aftermat of 
tions between the South and 
once did a word of hostility 2 m8 
land pass his lips. He de (@ 7, 
mently—and with proof to KU®.. 
vehemence—tales of tole: 
British activities by the Dut 
minister. | 

I can’t quote De Valera. | ath@.. 
say, on the basis of what he #% 
that while this man is not ¢7R™)),, 
and certainly not anti-Am 74%)". 
most certainly not pro-Gerr 
not give up Ireland’s ports # 
That the United States is | 


consistently refused Londot | 
stoutly refused Washington | 
Why? Because De Valet 7 
the sacrifices involved wo} ™ 
of all proportion to the v © ™ 
contribution. Eire hasn't) ney 
antiaircraft gun in the ent |C™ 
She has no tanks, no ant f*s 
no mechanized divisions, 2? ~ 
(Continued on page > we 

















































































us Far: 


Alan Douglas, a young 
with headquarters in New 

@nm unexpected caller: 
 o ve Hamilton, a 
him by offering him one 
dollars if he will go to the 
e 2 of a (“Lew”) Hart- 


ster, and there—fol- 
ieticer pose as the 
ed by the lawyer that Hart- 
‘to trick some of his busi- 
: the offer. 

se father of Gail Foster (to 
id) is desperately in need 
md dollars, Douglas gives 
t amount. But, sworn to 
“nothing of what he has 
j later, he goes to Miami 
surgeon alters his face; and 
Ch Williams, a thug 
art! to watch him, and 
promoter’s mistress—he 
a . He is blissfully un- 
fomoter (who is threatened 
: York) is planning to 
; and that, at the proper 
Douglas, will be mur- 


larmed when she hears noth- 
s, Gail Foster trails him—to 
esently, she is keeping an eye 
mown as Lew Hartley, but 
fiain—is Alan Douglas. In 
, she is assisted by an old 


| has ‘been having his 
Villiam a_ cold-blooded 
Sunny Ralston; suspect- 
2 are becoming too 
es no effort to hide his hatred 
Observing this, Sunny 
irmed) slips into Douglas’ 

There, in the course of 
= Douglas to be careful; 

m that she has fallen in love 


* 





indifference (even when 
finally leaves him, goes to 
" herself on the bed, she 
. Then “Sunny,” she tells her- 
youve messed everything up!” 


a 2 VII 

t day it rained, and the next 

Storm clouds hovered 
painting everything 


three days of sodden 
a read. Chuck Williams 
nothing. He sat around 
face inscrutable. 
tly meant nothing to him. 

ie third morning, the sun 
joking out at it through 
fndow, thought he had 
thing ‘so brilliant or so 
mi sky after three days 
air was crystal clear 
hough to be invigorating. 
the streets were populated 
fionists. The horse and 
were jammed, the beaches 
ety man, woman and child 
l¢ making a frantic effort to 
© days which had been lost. 
of clear weather seemed 
difference to Sunny Ral- 
mntinued to leave the house 
ng and to return late in the 
‘did a bit of swimming 
c lea of lazing. He became 
With Captain Swanson 
was Moored in Indian 
08s Collins Avenue from 
buse. Alan suggested to 
= like to go fishing and 
ick made no objec- 


) Gull was luxurious. Cap- 
“~ 


1erade 


Roy Cohen 


"BY RONALD McLEOD 


tain Swanson navigated it. There was 
a combination engineer and general 
handyman. There was a steward who 
performed magic in the tiny galley. 

On the second day of fishing, Alan 
landed a sizable tarpon. In his enthusi- 
asm he even made advances to Chuck, 
who grunted them away. 

Chuck didn’t fish. He didn’t read. He 
didn’t play solitaire. At the house or 
on the Blue Gull, Chuck sat impas- 
sive. It was an odd sort of existence, 
but it was luxurious and—save for his 
rather constant worry about Gail—Alan 
was having a gorgeous time 

The weather seemed determined to 


atone for its three-day transgression 
No cloud flecked the azure sky, no wind 
marred the glassy surfa of the sea 
Two days of perfection; then a third 
and a fourth 

On this Thursday morning Alan had 
his coffee and cigarette, slipped into 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Alan looked up into Sunny’‘s 
amused blue eyes. Hers was 
the type of physical per- 
fection that a man likes to 
look at. “Ol' rockin’ chair 
got you, hasn't it?” she said 
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These parked-car murder 
mysteries are very hard to 
solve. But O'Malley is as 
good as they say he is 


T’S a parked-car killing,’ O’Malley 
I said. “A guy named Mr. Murford and 

a girl named Miss Comlin had went 
round to some night clubs. Between 
three and four this morning they was 
sitting in Murford’s car parked on the 
East Side. Somebody in another car 
drove up alongside of ’em and shot Mur- 
ford dead. They put me on the case but 
I don’t know why, because cops already 
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collared the guy they claim done it.” 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“They pinched the girl’s brother. This 
business goes this way: The girl is 
eighteen years old and comes of good 
family. Her father is dead. Her and her 
mother met Murford in Florida and 
didn’t know nothing about him. Well, 
Murford was a guy well known in all 
New York night spots, who’d been 
married a few times and had went with 
a lot of women. When they got back to 
New York, the brother found out about 
him. He seen Murford and told him to 
stay away from his sister, but Murford 
kept seeing her; so then the boy threat- 
ened him. Last night this brother, 
named Edward Comlin, was in his car 
going around to the night spots looking 





for em. Then this Murford got shot.” 

“Is that all they’ve got against the 
brother?” I asked. 

“Cops found a gun in the boy’s car— 
that’s why they pinched him. It had 
been fired, but we don’t know if it’s the 
right gun yet. If it turns out that it is, 
there don’t seem to be anything to the 
case. Still, they got to give me some- 
thing to do, so I’m supposed to be work- 
ing on it.” 


{pees had the girl at headquarters. 
She was blond and quite beautiful and 
was rather hysterical. Her mother was 
with her. She was a fine-looking woman. 
“You know anything about this?” 
O’Malley asked Mrs. Comlin. 

“Only that I’m certain my son did not 
do it. I always try to stay awake till the 
children come in, but children come in 
so late. I had been asleep. Then I heard 
Edward come in.” 

“What time?” 

“It was about five o’clock. Evelyn 
didn’t come in. Then a policeman came 
and brought me down here and I learned 
this terrible thing. Since then I know 
they have arrested Edward.” 

“You tell us how all this was,” O’Mal- 
ley said to the girl. 

“T don’t know how it was. I don’t 
know who shot him. Mr. Murford and 
I had been around to those places.” 

“What places?” 

She told us. c= 

“You have any trouble at any of them 
resorts?” O’Malley asked. 


“She's young,” O'Malley told me, “and I guess she found if 
exciting to visit those night spots with a guy who knew e 
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“No. After we’d startec 
Murford wanted to park.” — 

“I guess you parked sor 
that before?” 

“Sometimes—yes; usuall 
night—” 

“Wait a minute. You aly} 
the same place?” 

“No; different places. 
stopped at that one before.) 
just stopped when someon 
beside us and started to sho | 

“Yeah? Who?” | 

“J didn’t see who. I keep) 
that. When he started to sho | 
down on the floor of the car; *} 
look. He shot several time 
car drove away. After he’¢) 
out of our car and went 
someone, but there was no 
Then a man came along th 
I told him what had happe = * 
went to a drugstore and ca 14) 
lice.” ; 

“Well, if you didn’t see 1/24 
do you know it wasn’t your = 

“I’m sure that it wasn’t.” Fr iy 

“She’d say that anywa 
observed to me. “Except tp 
after three o’clock we don 
the time of it. The guy she fe 
street called the station he») 
All the boy says is he don’t /)¥ 
he was just at that time © 
find out anything but I ge?) 
with him.” 











HIS business of the French being a 
Tesy people, for instance? What 

about it? Well, maybe; but not in 
Hollywood. Charles Boyer is as solemn 
as a football coach on a Sunday morn- 
ing; Jean Gabin has all the outward 
animation of a parked truck; Simone 
Simon still looks like a little girl who 
is keeping very mousy so the truant of- 
ficer won’t find her. 

And the new importation, Michele 
Morgan? Gentlemen, there is a lady 
who could give lessons in seriousness to 
a Stoic. She has just finished her first 
American picture at RKO, Joan of 
Paris, but for the year previous she did 
only two things: she studied the Eng- 





lish language; she went to the movies. 

“Alone,” said the squires of Holly- 
wood, sourly, and for a time that made 
everybody pretty sore—a pretty girl, 
a Continental star, and the brush-off for 
all the gay dogs of Beverly Hills. 

This feeling of frustration disap- 
peared immediately upon the reports of 
the first operatives. 

“Keep away from that dame unless 
you have the movie digestion of a 
they cried. “She'll sit through 
. preferably anything.” 


cobra!” 


anything . . 

What Mile. Morgan had discovered 
was that the tougher the picture, the 
more American it was bound to be. And 


don't let anybody fool you about 


Michele being an American. She started 
that enterprise at the age of sixteen 
when she selected her stage name. Be- 
fore that she had been Simone Roussel, 
the daughter of a typically French 
bourgeois family, with Father running 
an exporting firm and Mother watching 
the children for signs of nonsense. 
Nonsense showed up in Simone from 
the start. She was Hollywood-mad al- 
most as soon as she could read. Ameri- 
cans never realize what a magic word 
“Hollywood” is in other countries. A 
Hollywood player of such little distinc- 
tion that he would need a letter from 
his pastor to get a reservation at Ma- 
cambo would find himself mobbed by an 
excited throng meeting the boat train at 
the Gare St. Lazare. 

“That was I,” says Michele, gram- 
matically. ‘Just like that.” 

She looked through a lot of books and 
picked up a nice name: Mike Morgan. 
It was not taken from J. P. Morgan, as 
has lately been hinted, or even from 
Morgan the Buccaneer: it was merely 
Mike Morgan. It sounded like the right 
thing even when learned friends assured 
her Mike wasn’t a nice name for a girl 
and she changed it to Michele. Any 
pedant who seeks to show his erudition 
by referring to Michele as Mor-gan is 
merely a wack. It was Morgan to start 
with; it is still Morgan. 


How to Learn a Language 


But this thing of removing the French 
accent? In almost all cases that is like 
trying to brush an ink spot off your vest. 
Michele has done it. We are willing to 
go on the stand and testify that nobody 
in the history of the world has ever done 
a better job of mastering a new lan- 
guage. 

“If they have her doing a French ac- 
cent in a picture,” say the cynics, 
“they'll have to teach it to her.” 

This came about through a gentleman 
named Dr. S. R. Mitchneck, a Russian, 
who for fourteen years had been a pro- 
fessor at Columbia. When he suggested 
that she spend four hours a day in actual 
classwork, which meant many other 
hours devoted to study and preparation, 
she readily agreed. 

“You don’t only learn the language,” 
Mitchneck said, “you possess it.” 

“Okay,” said Michele, who knew this 
much from American films. 

She must not only learn to think in 
English but she must mentally hear the 
sound of each word and phrase. The 
struggle to. pronounce strange words al- 
ways freezes the face, and this method, 
particularly the mental hearing, pre- 
vents mouthing the words. Because 
French is spoken very fast, the voice is” 
high pitched, and Michele had to spend 
weeks learning to speak slowly and to 


».. lower the tone of her voice. 


“And pas de Francaise,” warned 


7 Mitchneck, which meant that if he 
* caught her talking her native tongue 


during the course of instruction, he 
would lam her one. 

This got her in bad with a lot of 
kindly American folk who sought to 
make her feel at home by practicing 
their high-school French on her. When 
they began, she left, and a lot of harsh 
words were passed. Since she has con- 
quered English she now has one day a 
week for French conversation, usually 
Sunday, and some notable phrasing en- 
sues. 

In any event, Miss Morgan is serious. 
She looks somewhat like Ingrid Berg- 
man, the Swedish actress, is quite tall 
and has astonishing eyes, which seem to 
change with the seasons, the tempera- 
ture and the occasion. She is something 
of a mystic and will state with some 
apology, but entire honesty, that she 
believes in horoscopes, table-tapping 
and fortunetellers. When she was three 
years old a fortuneteller muttered mys- 
teriously that “this child will walk alone 
into fearsome forests seeking a silver 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Armed with depth bombs and guns, three nonrigid patrol blimps of the new ist Squadron (ist Airship Group) cruise out of the Lakehurst Y 
Naval Air Station and head for the Atlantic to look for subs and mines. Lt. Com. Raymond F. Tyler commands this initial force of “Nickel Cig) 


IDAHO 


OWEN FIELD, Boise. If it,means 
anything to have fighters bet on 
themselves, go grab some more War 
Stamps and Bonds. When Capt. Alfred 
G. Neumann, commanding officer of one 
of the squadrons here, mentioned at the 
me of the boys might 

for a few Stamps, they 

0 worth. Later the captain 

t a private from Pitts 

0 inheritance into 

d done the same 

vings—$700 t’s 

en soldiers turn 

the government. 

you again this week to 

continue the Stamp-ede? 


UTAH 
ORT DOUGLAS, Salt L 


Soldiers a I 
Headquarter 
Hark 


had 
f the war promp 
the tranfer of the administrative head- 
quarters from vulnerable San Francisco 
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to strategic Salt Lake City and dumped 
a wad of sunworshiping Californians 
into sub-zero weather. The rush for 
old-fashioned, long-handled underwear 
(Superman Drawers) was terrific. There 
was some griping about Salt Lake’s 
winter smoke pall. One Californian 
said it made him homesick. “It’s just,” 
he explained, “like being in the middle 
of an orange grove on a bitter cold night 
with all the smudge pots going.” The 
attitude of Salt Lakers bowled over the 
newcomers, too. One captain reported: 
“A man came up to me on a street 
corner and wanted to know if he could 
do something for the Army. Said he’d 
like to devote a half-day a week to it.” 


MISSOURI 


FORT LEONARD WOOD, 
Rolla. What's going on here is 
that the 6th Division is being 
>v- motorized. It’s the second tri- 


4th was the first—or are we con- 
ising you?) and it'll be sort of a cross 


a triangular and armored out- 
its strength reduced from 15,- 


sed fire power. There will be such 
ms as a separate antitank bat- 


talion with one company each of 37-mm. 


and 75-mm. tank killers, a separate 
mine company, a reconnaissance force 
of two light tank companies (fifty-two 
tanks in all), a company of thirty-six 
bantam cars (beeps, jeeps, peeps— 
take your choice), and also an antitank- 
antiaircraft company. Nobody knows 
what to call this setup. Somebody sug- 
gested “right angle division” but he 
hasn’t got anywhere with it. 


NVY of the 6th is Pvt. Walter Sex- 

auer, who turns out to be the only 
man of the 35,000 at this fort who’s al- 
lergic to blue denims. He busted out 
with a rash—called contact dermatitis 
—which kept him in the hospital for 
eighty-seven days, but when he got out 
he was transferred to the Detached En- 
listed Men’s List, where he not only 
doesn’t have to wear denims but is re- 
lieved of labors—such as shovel-wav- 
ing—that go with the baggy blues. 
Note to the 34,999 other men who have 
been riffing through the 6th Division 
recreation halls’ dictionaries: You can’t 
cultivate an allergy; you either got it or 
you ain’t. 


= sae was a time when Army officers 

didn’t talk about the Army, or war, 
when they sat down at mess or leaned 
over the club bar, but things are differ- 


t 
ent now. In fact, a group ¢@ 
sion staff captains recently c™ 
were talking entirely too mus 
banned all war talk at mj 
work, though; in five mimuiy 
versation always got back ™ 
or petered out altogether. 
captain got an inspiration/a@ 
then on, the officers devote” 
to the formation of the ext) 
official 992d Antipigeon D | 
consisting of three squads ofi= 
to ferret out downed carrier © 
a squad of Doberman pinsce)$ ® 
tect the dachshunds from 1 
birds. They’re now on a ciara 
train the dogs to camouflage emse 
as fire plugs, and while n¢ ne Gat F 
guess how long they can § > up & 
sort of thing, this is positiv’ * 
time it will be mentioned in 8 


ment. 
MICHIGAN 


FORT CUSTER, B: © 

The 21st F.A.’s Pvt } B 

lauskas hails from ™ 
sts ov. farm, where he lea it 
small game before he had e # 
to help with the milking, €) 
take him long to discover tt ® 
reservation abounded in & 
ters. A little while ago Jo : 






















RY pointed nose plane serving our air 


e (U.S.) 
Mustang” 


force today is Allison powered. 






Only planes with liquid-cooled engines like 
the Allison can have such complete stream- 
lining with all that this means in added 


; The British call it { flicienc - 
or “The Kittihawk” fighting ; y 


~ 4g In Allison powered planes the streamlining 


——" is controlled by the room necessary for the 
a 


pilot. The engine is no wider than the 


Beal it “The Lightning” ilot’s shoulders. 


You’re going to see more and more 


ad 


AMOUS NOSES 
10 $ them or builds them, all 
4 anes in the world have 


d liquid-cooled engines. 


noses like this from now on — be- 


cause thousands of Allison engines 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 





went into service during 1941 — and that’s 







Bell Airacobra 
U.S. and British 
designation 


only the beginning. 


Allison production has hit its stride. More 
than 14,000 trained mechanics — working in 
more than 2,000,000 square feet of floor 
space—are turning out these superb engines 


as fast as plane manufacturers can take them. 


You'll be seeing more of them on our own 
army airfields—and in pictures from Hawaii, 
the Philippines and the European and African 
fronts, because they’re giving a great account of 


themselves in action clear around the world. 


The experience of General Motors is full-rounded and 
without bias in the airplane engine field. In addition to the 
liquid-cooled Allison engine, GM is under license to build 
air-cooled radial engines in its Buick and Chevrolet plants. 


GENERAL 
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for his gear, and in the first two weeks 
of trapping at Custer he snared three 
mink and more than twenty muskrats 
for a gross take of around $75. Mink 
pelts bring about $12 each; muskrat 
pelts are down now to around $1.50. 
Aside from the fact that he’s coining a 
lot of spare change on the side, Joe is 
phenomenal in that he piles out of the 
feathers prior to reveille and inspects 
his trap lines before chow. He skins the 
game in the barracks furnace room and 
dries the pelts on homemade stretchers. 
By refusing to deal in skunks, he gets 
along fine with his buddies. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FORT DEVENS, Ayer. The 
present lst Corps Area guinea 
pig is the 4th Echelon Motor 
ern arwy Pool, which is set up to repair 
corres any kind of Army motorized 
equipment that breaks down in New 
England. Sick vehicles go in at one end 
of a 520-by-490-foot building with an 
assembly-belt system and come out well 
at the other. Started last July, the 
$1,750,000 repair.shop wasn’t to Have 
been finished until March 15th, but the 
war put things on a 24-hour basis and 
the place ought to be going full blast 
this week. Believed to be one of the 
biggest one-floor buildings in the world 
the structure contains 625 tons of steel 
in its reinforced concrete uprights, but 
steel priorities made it necessary to use 
Oregon fir for girders. The concrete, 
gravel and glass roof covers 800 square 
yards of concrete floor, and an exhaust 
and air-conditioning system prevents 
some 500 soldier-mechanics from keel- 
ing over. If the 4th Echelon Pool proj- 
ect pays off, more of them may be run 
up around the country. 


VIRGINIA 


Ce PENDLETON, Virginia Beach. 
Probably the last shot of the Civil 
War went off south of here the other 
day. Seems a Pendleton Coast Artillery 
unit, stationed at an old Civil War posi- 
tion, built a fire as a protection from 
Atiantic gales, and the old Confederate 
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cannon shell they used for a grate still 
had some dry powder in it. The ensu- 
ing explosion caused no casualties but 
it sent the Northerners into an auto- 
matic alert. Later, one of the boys re- 
marked that the Confeds were bound to 
get in the last shot—even if it went off 
seventy-seven years too late. 


ORT STORY. It’s never too late for 

a maneuvers story if it’s as human 
as this one. After a unit of the 71st 'C.A. 
had been entertained by members of a 
small church in the Carolina “War” 
area, one of the soldiers discovered that 
the money spent on them for refresh- 
ments had been originally intended to 
cover the cost of a coat of paint for the 
church. Pay day was still quite a spell 
away but the boys managed all right. 
They got up $36 (slightly more than the 
church members had collected), got 
permission from the battery commander 
to take a day off, bought the paint and 
did the job from top to bottom. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FORT BRAGG. A telegram 

requesting an extension of fur- 

lough now hangs on the 
sty viv. Headquarters bulletin board, a 
tribute to a terrific telegraphic typo. 
It says: UNABLE TO RETURN TO 
DUTY STOP SICK IN BED WITH 
FLO. The telegraph company apolo- 
gized but it was small consolation to the 
officer who sent the wire. 


GEORGIA 


CAMP GORDON, Augusta. 
When the “Rolling 4th” Divi- 
sion eased into camp early last 
ats viv. Month it was immediately 
placed on the alert and the antiaircraft 
battery began putting its gunners 
through their paces. From a box marked 
1918 a crew unpacked an additional 
belt-loading machine and found, stuck 
to the handle by cosmolene, a piece of 
newspaper (The New Haven Journal- 
Courier for Sept. 27, 1918) on which was 
printed: 
“There can be no peace in the world 


until Germany has been taught that 
peace is not a truce. ... The kind of 
peace the rest of the world has in mind 
has no lodgment in her mind. The gos- 
pel she personifies goes back as far as 
the Middle Century and is an insepar- 
able part of the philosophy of the war- 
ring and lying Hun.” 

The gun crew turned the paper over: 

“YANKS TAKE 5,000 PRISONERS 
AND 12 TOWNS IN CHAMPAGNE— 
ADVANCE 4 MILES.” 

The gun crew stood there behind the 
gun for a long time—just thinking. 


ALABAMA 


. FORT McCLELLAN, Annis- 
CX); ton. Here is the somewhat dis- 
mal tale of a bunch of guys who 
71H viv. USed to be in a field artillery 
outfit of the 33d Division at Tennessee’s 
Camp Forrest and now find themselves 
part of a tank destroyer battalion of the 
27th Division stationed at McClellan. 
(A little soft music, please, professor.) 
One cold and rainy day, artillerymen 
at Camp Forrest were asked to volun- 
teer for duty in the tropics. 
They couldn’t get any details, 
but a lot of gents who were 
sao viv. Going guard duty in the freezing 
rain said, sure, they’d sign up for warm- 
weather service. Within a few days a 
large gathering of volunteers pulled 
into McClellan, ready for an issue of 
light uniforms and a continuance of the 
trip to tropical climes. At this point, 
however, the strange and wonderful 
machinery which runs the Army slipped 
a cog, and the boys, now quartered in 
tents, were told that plans had been 
changed. Moreover, basic training was 
to be resumed immediately. One of the 
first items on the program was a ten- 
mile hike with full pack. 

Now, artillerymen, as you surely 
know, look upon infantrymen with a 
mixture of pity and scorn, and they re- 
gard marching as probably the most 
backward and ineffective way of get- 
ting anywhere whatsoever. So you can 
imagine the language. And as if to test 
their mettle to the limit, the Tennessee 
cold spell, which had prompted so many 
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300 rounds a minute on the Camp Bullis (Tex.) range. Two flying shell cases may 


be seen—one alongside the checkered grip; the other emerging from the ejector 
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her “Man Friday” 


pet husband — serving the perfect dish for maid’s night out! So 
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pare he just reached up to a shelf, took a quick turn at the stove — and 





the feast! A colorful casserole of delicious, nourishing Ann Page 
Spaghetti with as luscious a sauce of tomatoes, spices and fine cheese 


Id prepare! 






heat and eat, Ann Page Prepared Spaghetti always proves delight- 
Ann 


America’s Pantry Favorites.” 


fenient — and good and wholesome. That’s equally true of all 33 





, 5 — known to the modern housewife as “ 






S&P with the quality guarded from source to sale, they are menu- 


jc everyday meals, for party dinners. 
ind equal pleasure in the amazing thrift of the 33 Ann Page Foods — 


*Many A&P brands t 
25% compared to 
other nationally known 
quality. You'll enjoy the 
A&P Teas and Coffees 
Marvel “Enriched” Bread 
Jane Parker Cakes, Rolls and Donuts 
The 33 Ann Page Foods 
White House Evaporated Milk 
34 A&P Canned Fruits and ¥ egetables 
dexo 100% Pure Hydrogenated Vegetable 


Shortening—and many others. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY AT A&P 
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-. on Thursday! 


and of all the other fine products made and sold exclusively by A&P. There are 
the famous A&P ‘Teas and Coffees, nourishing White House Evaporated Milk, 
-fresh Marvel “Enriched” Parker Cakes, Rolls and Donuts, 
A&P can offer them to you at money-saving prices, without 


by cutting out many, 


oven Bread, Jane 


and many others. 
sacrificing quality, many unnecessary in-between costs. 
The savings thus made are shared with you. 

Make things easy for your Man Friday (and for yourself on many occasions) 
A&P. 


by stocking up on Ann Page Prepared Spaghetti — today — at your / 


ANN PAGE PREPARED SPAGHETTI 
One of “America’s Pantry Favorites”’ 
« 


CONSUMER FACTS: Ann Page Pre- 


d Spaghetti is made of top qual- 





pare 
ity Fancy Semolina spaghetti, the 
finest kind. It is ready-cooked, ex- 
pertly blended with a savory sauce 
or vine ripened tomatoes, choice 
spice ind fine cheese: just heat and 
serve. Its quality is guarded from 
source to sale by A&P. 
Enjoy the Thrifty 
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Docror or Morors 


ele takes them 


as they come. Limping, stalled, 
rattling, or sputtering automo- 
biles of every make, model, and 
vintage—and you expect him to 
find the trouble and fix it. 

He does find it, he does fix it— 
and you take him for granted. 

The modern automobile me- 
chanic knows the 10,000 parts of 
your car like you know the inside 
of your hat. He has a reference 
library and a prized collection of 
tools and instruments—his study 
never ends. 

He is a craftsman by instinct, 
by training, and experience. You 


will drive with greater safety, 
pleasure, and economy if you send 
your car to him regularly and 
follow his advice fully. 


* * * 


Better mechanics everywhere 
recommend and install 
Perfect Circle Piston Rings 
because they know how well 
these rings stop oil pumping, 
save gasoline, and restore 
power, pickup, and pep. In- 
stall Perfect Circles in your 
car. It will take but a few 
hours and the cost is sur- 
prisingly small. 
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Information Obtained 


Continued from page 20 


We went there to see him. He was 
twenty years old and distinctly good- 
looking. 

“So you knocked the guy off,” O’Mal- 
ley remarked. 

“No,” 

“Say, we sympathize with you. A guy 
like that Murford had no right to go 
round with your sister—you told him he 
hadn’t. Last night you caught up with 
him.” 

“No; I didn’t find them. I went around 
looking for them.” 

“Where?” 

He gave us the names of some night 
clubs. ‘All I intended, if I was able to 
find them, was to make my sister come 
home.” 

“You need a gun to do that?” 

“T didn’t have any gun.” 

“Son, what is the use of it? Cops found 
the gun in the door pocket of your car.” 


ELL,” O’Malley declared, when we 
got back to headquarters, “we might 
see what the cops got.” He read the re- 
ports. “They don’t know yet about the 
gun. They got some things about Mur- 
ford. He was one time a stockbroker; 
now he claimed he had no business but 
just lived on investments. Cops can’t find 
them investments. I don’t see no harm 
in that girl—Murford wasn’t a guy to sit 
in a car with a girl if she would have 
went somewhere else with him. Shé’s 
young and I guess she didn’t like her 
brother to tell her who she should go 
with; she found it exciting to visit them 
night spots with a guy who knew every- 
body. It’s the same with the boy: he 
might have done murder because of his 
sister, but it’s my idea he’d be more 
likely to take a punch at that Murford.”’ 
“What are you going.to do?” I asked. 
“When it gets the right time we'll go 
round to them night clubs.” 

I met him that night and we went to 
the night clubs. O’Malley had been 
quite right in saying: we wouldn’t learn 
anything. Murford and Miss Comlin 
had visited three of them and Comlin 
had been there, too, but not till they’d 
left; he’d inquired at a number of others 
as well. At all of them O’Malley asked 
the same questions of doormen and 
managers. 

“A young guy come here last night 
looking for Murford?” 

“That’s right. I told him he wasn’t 
here.” 

“He say who he was?” 

“No. He was excited and said he had 
to see Murford. When he saw Murford 
wasn’t there he got in his car and went 
away.” 

It was four o’clock in the morning and 
O’Malley called up headquarters. 

“Well,” he said, after talking with 
them, “that is the right gun. They got 
three bullets out of the dead guy, and 
bullets fired from the gun have got the 
same markings on ’em, so it’s the gun 
that killed Murford.” 

“There’s the case, then,” I told him. 
“Tt’s an unhappy affair.” 

“Yeah. Cops been tracing the gun. It 
turns out it’s a stolen gun that got took 
several months ago in a store holdup. A 
stolen gun can’t be traced and a dozen 
guys could have owned it since.” 

“Including,” I said, “young Comlin.” 

“Well, somebody owned it.” 

I said I’d enjoyed the evening. 

“Me, too. I guess one night in them 
places has give me the habit. We’ll do 
it again tonight.” 

I met him at midnight and went to one 
of the night clubs. It wasn’t one of those 
Murford and Miss Comlin had been to; 
I remembered Comlin had said he’d been 
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done it but them people wouldn’t talk.” 
“Has this,” I asked, “got anything to 
do with the little man who bought us the 
wine?” 
“You got it. We looked up who we 


could find that was working for Elphin | 


who had a police record. We found a 
waiter named Dupel and the doorman 
named Forey had served time for rob- 
bery. The little guy that we met there 
keeps a store near where I live, and he 
don’t mind getting drunk but he stays 
smart when he does it. We give him a 
big roll of money with one bill in it that 
we'd tore apart and pasted together with 
tape that had the name of his store 
on it. 

“Elphin had been hard up for money 
and hadn’t paid his help regular and it 
was our idea that a guy who didn’t like 
cops and who was too drunk to know 
what he was doing wouldn’t get by two 
guys who had robbery records if he had 
a big roll on him. After I and you had left 
Elphin’s, the little guy paid his check 
and dropped his roll on the floor and had 
the waiter pick it up for him. He pre- 
tended to be so drunk he got the waiter 
to take him out to the doorman. While 
he was waiting for a cab, he took a cou- 
ple of dollars off the roll to pay for the 
cab and dropped his money again and 
he pretended not to notice. 

“This time the waiter didn’t give it 
back to him. The doorman had seen 
him do it and the waiter slipped the 
roll to the doorman. Meanwhile the 
little guy in the cab had given the high 
sign to two plain-clothes cops waiting 
across the street and the cops pinched 
the two of ’em before the doorman could 
get. rid of the money. It wasn’t no real 
pinch; it was merely a phony, but they 
didn’t know that. The cops didn’t even 
take ’em to the station house; they took 
*em to a hotel. But with prison records 
behind them, they knew a robbery 
charge would mean a long prison term, 
so they decided to talk. 

“The waiter knew when Elphin had 
left the club and when he got back and 
the doorman told about giving Elphin 
the other guy’s car keys and about 
planting the gun in Comlin’s car. He 
claimed he wasn’t any accessory be- 
cause when he planted the gun he didn’t 
know there had been any murder. Well, 
then we pinched Elphin and showed him 
the statements, and he seen that we 
had him and admitted the murder.” 

“A strange business,” I reflected. 

“Not if you know cops.” 

He was red in the face. The Comlins 
were leaving headquarters and Miss 
Comlin had kissed him. 

“For my brother,” she told him. 

“Say, sister,” he expostulated, “you 
made enough trouble; don’t go round 
kissing cops. Well,” he said, looking 


after her, “now we got this solved we 
can get evidence to prove it, but I won’t 
get no credit. If we told this in court, 
the judge might think he’d ought to 
put the cops in the can along with the 
murderer.” 





Granny Captures the Army 





SERGEANT SMITH is no man to trifle with life’s little troubles. There’s dot a flinch in an 
inch of his six foot two as he growls into the mirror: “A good stiff purge—that’s the stuff 
to lick a man’s innards back into line!’”’ 
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BUT GRANNY, bless her heart, is no 
softie, either. “Listen, soldier,” she says. 
“I give the orders around here, and from 
now on we'll try to find and correct 
the cawse of your trouble. On your feet, 
now—march!”’ 

“Yes, sir! Where to, sir?” 


“DON’T YOU ‘SIR’ ME, young man. Just 
reach down that package up there. It's a 
delicious cereal called KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN. 
And if your trouble is the common kind of 
constipation that’s due to lack of ‘bulk’ in 
the diet, ALL-BRAN’s the very thing you need. 
To the breakfast table—on the double.” 





“YOU WIN, GRANNY, you win! If a cereal as swell-tasting as ALL-BRAN can make me 
‘Join the Regulars’, I'm signing on for a lifetime hitch.”’ 

“That's the spirit, my bold buck-o! But remember, you should eat it every day. And 
don’t forget to drink plenty of water.” 


Join the ‘“‘Regulars’”’ with 


Uelloggis lu-Bran 


TRY IT TOMORROW WITH CALIFORNIA PRUNES 


MADE BY KELLOGO'S IN BATTLE CHEER COPYRIGHT, 1942. BY KELLOGG COMPANY 

































The Road to. 
Gettysburg 


By James Street 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
WILLIAM MEADE PRINCE 


“You can't see Marse Robert,” the orderly said firmly. “He ain't got time to listen to young’uns” 


What we need today: about two 
million Hornets from Hell and 
a batch of guys like Little Ax 


HE night’s south wind, redolent of 

June smells, was prowling up from 

Maryland and fanning through the 
rich valleys of Pennsylvania where, 
after two years of war, people still had 
shoes and all they wanted to eat, even 
salt. 

It was a friendly wind to the little 
band of Rebels hiding in the woods, safe 
for a while from the army that had 
trapped them. They realized that dawn 
probably would bring death, but they 
were almost gay. Their bellies were full 
of stolen Yankee victuals and they had 
accomplished a mission for Marse 
Robert. 

They were the Cradle Company of 
the Confederacy, commanded by Cap- 
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tain Alexander Xerxes Trowbridge, 
cocky, vain Little Ax, who wore high- 
heel boots to make him look taller. The 
South called them the Hornets from 
Hell, but the North called them Butcher 
Boys because they used only knives at 
close quarters and went after their foes’ 
bellies. They were not big enough to go 
for the chest, for the tallest was five feet, 
five and the oldest was nineteen. 
Ordered to spy out the country, they 
had slipped into Pennsylvania; chosen 
a rendezvous and hidden their uniforms. 
Then they had scattered and wandered 
through: Carlisle, Gettysburg and York, 
unsuspected because of their youth. 
Little Ax had sent several scouts back 
to the Army of Northern Virginia, re- 
porting that, although barns and ware- 
houses were full of supplies, the country 
was ideal for defense. One of the scouts 
had been captured and hanged and the 
Yanks had sent a brigade to round up 
the Cradle Company. Most of the Rebs 
had made it to the woods only to dis- 
cover that every road to escape was 


blocked. And now the Yanks would wait 
for daylight, then close in. 

“Wish I could light a fire,” said a 
pinch-faced boy from the Arkansas 
swamps. “I’ve got some bacon to cook.” 

“Want to tie the knot around ‘your 
own neck?” Little Ax sneered. “Eat your 
meat raw.” 

“Raw meat gives me the bellyache.” 

“You needn’t worry about that, Bub. 
The Yanks’ll have a cure for belly- 
ache. A plow trace over a hickory limb.” 
The little captain hoped his men would 
laugh, but they didn’t. After all, they 
were only boys and they were scared. 
So was Little Ax. His braggadocio and 
vanity were out of place, and he knew it. 
Huddled there in the darkness, he real- 
ized just how little he really was. 


H® KNEW what some of his company 
must be thinking, so he said, “It 
wouldn’t do us no good to give up. 
They’d hang us anyway. We been 
spies.” 
“Tt ain’t so bad to get shot at and 



















knifed up a bit, but hanging 
the Arkansas boy. “Unders 4 i 
ain’t thinking about giving U We 
in holes before, but what yo im 
about this one, Little Ax? } 
thousand Yanks out yonder 
“Is that all?” said Little A 
“Well, there are Sixty-two on 
to attack. I got a plan.” Th Was® 
but his comrades didn’t knc tan 
thought that their captain ¢ 
lightened the boys’ hearts. 
A sixteen-year-old Scot / 
lina’s Cape Race sniffed tk am 
to change the talk, said, “T |! 
from home. It smells like 
smell our tobacco.” 
“T can smell our cotta | 


Henry the Creole. 
“Like Georgia,” said ano © 
and prawns. Chicken oa 
beds. It’s a home wind, al 
it’s on our side. It's going | 
stout before sun-up.” > 
(Continued on =" ) 
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embarrassing predicament... 
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2 Spending the night at the home of my wealthy aunt, I set 
to study up on a knotty production problem. When I }; 
the bedside lamp, I could hardly see to read. Some bul 
had left me with one measly 25-watt bulb! So... | 














3 Not wanting to strain my eyes for to- 
morrow’s job, I sneaked down to bor- 
row a 100-watt G-E bulb from the living | 
| = room. All went well till I heard a shout 4 To say the least, I was startled! And in turning around: 
of “Hands up!” and turned to confront the lamp and brought the shade down over my head! ; 
i my aunt who was waving her late hus- seemed glad I wasn’t a burglar, but remained decided | 
band’s service revolver... toward me for the rest of my stay. Now I’m puzzled f 
to apologize, or pass the whole thing off as a joke! ay 
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DStancdeg 5. wath ractye nthe outa. coer 10¢ Be when good eyesight is needed for effic 
uction. But why be a bulb 
40; ‘50; and G0 watt=. Aoets.bs as oe Snatcher when right 
anc watt 13¢ MAZDA lamps cost 30 little? g 
LOOswatts oe tock Bs 2 ee eae 15¢ If yo t 
: u want to avoid eyestr ! 
PBOtwatiate ees Seis caine 20¢ shedabeensie ge 
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China Gold 


Continued from page 15 


essary to have gaiety, she thought, or 
else all would be death. 

In Elton Field’s great brick house with 
its arched verandas running around its 
square, there was certainly nothing but 
comfort and gaiety. She had never seen 
a handsomer house. Chinese servants 
in shining white robes came and went, 
silent, well trained, and courteous. 
What she needed was always at her el- 
bow, what she had not known she 
wanted was brought to her before she 
could ask for it. Elton. Field’s guests 
were cosmopolitan, an English consul 
general and his stately wife, a French 
scholar and a pretty Frenchwoman, not 
his wife, two Americans, both stout and 
prosperous, with wives as American as 


haps a little, as all older men. she 
thought, are in love with young girls, 
half playfully, half protectingly, catch- 
ing at the last shreds of their own youth, 
She let him wrap her white fur cape 
about her, and then follow her into the 
car, but she refused to linger when all 
the others were gone. And in the car, 
though she would not let him take her 
hand, because that was repellent to her, 
she let him lean over her. 

“He wants to kiss me,” she thought 
with clear perception of the repressed 
passion in his eyes. ‘But then he has 
eaten and drunk a good deal.” She did 
not want to be kissed. 

And Elton Field, perceiving in the 
midst of his mounting ardor the cool- 





Snare 








“I'm afraid, Miss Rutherford, that your idea won't work out at all” 


though they had never left their own 
country, and then a long thin American, 
Yankee to the bone. “The richest man 
in Shanghai not a Jew,” Elton Field had 
said, laughing, when he introduced him. 
His young pretty wife laughed, too. Ex- 
cept for the Chinese servants, except 
for the touches of exoticism in the food, 
the dinner, the evening, might have 
been in New York. Only when Elaine 
stopped to remember where she was 
could she remember that, outside this 
house set in its gardens which she had 
dimly seen as she was swept into the 
gate, were there ruined streets and 
starving people. 

Elton Field would not let her go un- 
til all his guests were gone. “‘Stay,’’ he 
said, “I shall take you myself to your 
hotel. I am responsible for you.” 

The'proprietary mood which had been 
inevitable to him perhaps in his own 
house she had felt all evening, and again 
and again she had tossed it from her. 
But now at the evening’s end he folded 
it about her like a cloak, and she did not 
struggle against it completely. She was 
not lonely, but she felt herself alone, 
and this kind sophisticated man had 
been delicate enough in all he had done 
for her. He was in love with her per- 


BURR SHAFER 


ness in her blue eyes, held himself back. 
He was too old to risk all that he 
wanted in a single kiss given and not 
returned. He could wait. 

But heated blood would not cool and 
when he came home the big rich house 
was empty to him. When Helen had 
come she was more beautiful than he 
remembered and she was still his pos- 
session. 

Elaine, entering her room, was struck 
with a shaft of loneliness. The gaiety 
of the evening was gone like a melody 
heard and ended. There was not even 
an echo of it in her heart. Those peo- 
ple—they were all strangers to her. El- 
ton Field—what was he but a stranger? 
Her heart yearned for its own. But 
where could she find her own? 

She went to the window again and 
strained her gaze to see through the 
darkness the city, half ruined and half 
mad. “I shall go as quickly as I can to 
Ta-ming. Nothing and no one shall keep 
me here,”’ she thought. 


VER the breakfast table the next 

morning Elton Field leaned toward 
Helen with admiration and some 
regret 


“T'll ne 


Kung 


r be able to tell you how I 
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appreciate the way you are taking this, 
Helen,’ he said heartily. She was tak- 
ing it so well, he told himself while he 
spoke, that he could hardly believe she 
was sincere. 

“We have a saying, we Chinese, that 
when the rice is cooked in the cauldron, 
there is no uncooking,” she replied. Her 
voice was monotonously gentle, but the 
perfection of her English was incon- 
gruous. She was never more Chinese 
than she was in the morning, in her 
delicacy and her freshness, in the black- 
ness of her hair, in its smoothness and 
straightness. But sunlight, striking 
across the table upon the white cloth, 
made her eyes golden instead of opaque 
Chinese black. 

“The sun is in your eyes,” Elton Field 
said and rose to draw the shade. When 
he sat down again he was persuaded by 
her smile. It was very lovely on her 
pale face, a little more pale than usual 
perhaps this morning. She never used 
rouge upon her cheeks, and in the morn- 
ing none upon her lips. Her pallor, her 
submissive quiet, touched him. 

“There is nothing I would not do for 
you,” he said with real tenderness. “It 
is not only gratitude. You have been 
a good companion. Let me see—how 
many years has it been?” 

“Ten, this month, on the twenty-sev- 
enth,” she said. 

“How well you remember!” he re- 
plied. 


peldess toyed with a bit of toast she could 

not eat. “If you will do anything for 
me,” she said, not looking at him, “I also 
will do anything for you.” 

She was not so stupid, she told her- 
self, as to ask him for anything. No, a 
wise woman asks nothing of a man but 
she makes herself necessary to him. 
“Let me help you,” she said. 

“You are a clever woman, I know,” 
he said smiling. ‘I don’t forget that you 
have wangled a good many things for 
me—that contract, for instance, with 
the old warlord, Wu. But it is perhaps 
too much to ask that you help me to 
marry another woman.” 

“Oh, no,” she said softly, “there is no 
rivalry between us. I know you would 
never marry me.” 

He was somewhat alarmed, dimly 
perceiving labyrinths in her mind. 
“Look here, Helen—don’t let yourself 
get false ideas—we can’t go on—after 
I am married, I mean.” 

“Oh, no,” she agreed softly. “I am 
only grateful for what is past.” 

He felt relieved. “I am ready to make 
a good bargain with you, though,” he 
said, lighting a cigarette. “Help me to 
pull this off in any way you can, and I 
will settle a million Chinese dollars on 
you.” 

She did not look up, nor did the soft- 
ness of her voice change. 

“Not Chinese dollars—American,” 
she said. 

His forehead flushed red. “You know 
I am not a millionaire,” Elton Field 
said shortly. 

“No, but she is,”’ the soft voice re- 
plied. 

He threw down the cigarette. Now he 
was completely relieved. She had her 
greed, and with greed he could deal. It 
was only goodness that confounded 
him. He distrustéd her when she seemed 
unselfish. Were not all women selfish? 
Men, too, for that matter? 

“Now I know where we are,” he said. 
“All right, a million American dollars 
if you help me pull it off. Keep her 
from going to Ta-ming.” 

“If I can,’ Helen Kung said. She 
raised her eyes to his. The gold was 
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“Tt is bette! 
before you g¢ 
Kung said to | 

In a jade shop s! Elaine sat be 
fore a table spread with jades. In the 
background the proprietot stood, cal 
culating how muc must give to this 
Kung if she persuaded the white woman 
to buy the bracelet with which she was 
toying. Nothing less than twe nty-five 


per cent had been her price when she 
brought customers. here. But he was 
helpless, since in these days there were 


no more tourists, and customers were 
fewer than dragons 
To meet Elaine had been simple 


enough, Helen Kung thought. She had 
simply come, at Elton’s command, to 
take her sight-seeing. Elaine had slept 
late and then had been wakened by the 
telephone beside her bed, and Elton’s 
voice bidding her good morning. She 
answered sleepily and he had a vision 
of her, rosy as an angel in her bed. But 
his hunger was gone and he could be 
this morning only tender. 

“Have I waked you?” he had asked. 

“I should be awake,” she had replied. 

“Yes, it’s a lovely morning,’ he had 
replied heartily, “and I am sending a 
nice young Chinese woman, an ac- 
quaintance of mine, to take you sight- 
seeing. I have to work, alas, until tea 
time. But Miss Kung will look after 
you.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she had replied, 
“but you must not bother about me, you 
know, Mr. Field. I’d like to go sight- 
seeing, but I have to find out about rail- 
road tickets to Ta-ming. I am anxious 
to get to the end of my journey.” 

“Are you going to call me Mr. Field 
forever?” he had demanded. 

But she had only laughed at that and 
had hung up the receiver. 


Been KUNG, watching the slight 
frown with which he put aside the 
telephone had said nothing. Instead she 
lit a small silver water pipe she carried 
and smoked it with her peculiar dainty 
grace for a few minutes and in abso- 
lute silence. She could sit thus silent 
for as long as Elton Field chose to let 
her be silent. He broke out suddenly: 

“I’m doing a dangerous thing, letting 
your existence be known to my future 
wife.” 

“Tn Shanghai it does not matter,” she 
said. “Here so many wives and mis- 
tresses are friends.” 

“But she has come fresh from home.” 

“You say she is very young,” she re- 
plied. “Too young, perhaps, to know 
anything.” 

To herself she was saying, “He will 
never marry her, but I will not let him 
know that yet.” 

She smoked for half an hour and then 
because she saw his growing impatience 
she rose. “Now I will go,” she said. “I 
will first stop at my own house and 
change this robe which is not suitable 
for morning. I will put on a dark plain 
robe and take the jewels out of my ears 
and put on my gold earrings. By then 
she will be ready.’ 

Without demonstration, for she knew 
how impatient are men ir 


n the morning, 
she smiled the coolest of smiles, and 
went away. His car was g for her 
as it always was. She t a little 
with Chang, the chauffeur. But she did 


not call him Chang. 

“Younger Brother,” she said 
nese, “you must all rally around 
Indeed we must stand togethe 
thinks of marriage.” 

“Whatever you say we will 
Chang replied. His already high wag 
were increased each month by a third 
from this woman, whom indeed all 
feared a little. She had powers beyond 
their knowing. 
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the jade shop, Helen Kung 
ent on speaking 
“Ta-ming is so sad a place.” 

had in her deliberate fashion put 
of what she would say 
American girl, waiting until she 
saw her. When she saw the small alert 
figure crossing the hotel lobby, when 
she met the direct blue gaze of Elaine’s 
eves, she hardened. This one was so 
much the white woman she could never 
be. All of her Eurasian girlhood rose 
She had never felt more 


and upon her tongue 


yside decision 


o the 


into bitterness. 
Chinese in her life, 


English suddenly felt thick and strange. 
Mr. Field—he told me to come,” 
had said huskily. 


she 


brought the trays of jade she had spoken 
of Ta-ming. 

“Tt’s sad here, too, I think,’ Elaine 
now replied. 

“But you need not be sad,” Helen 
Kung said. ‘Many American ladies live 
here quite happily.” 

She decided at this moment that even 
a million dollars was not worth this 
marriage to her. Until she had seen 
this white woman, she could not be 
wholly sure. “I will wait until I see 
her,’ she had told herself. “I will know 
as soon as I see her whether or not she 
can be stronger in him than I am.” 

Now she knew. Elaine was too strong 
for her. She was too young, too blond. 












“Well, I suppose if you're the one she really cares for, I have no 
choice in the matter other than to bow gracefully out of the picture” 


JOHN JARVIS 





Elaine had 


“It is very kind of you,” 
murmured. 

In the car they had sat apart, the arm 
of the seats between them, but they 
were separated by strange constraint. 


“This woman,’ Helen Kung was 
thinking, “she is so young, so sure, of 
course he wishes to marry her.” 

And Elaine waiting for the Chinese 
woman to speak, spoke at last herself. 
“T should like to see everything, please 
—the ruins, too.” 

Helen Kung smiled. “It is not dif- 
ficult to see ruins,” she said, and gave 
an order to the chauffeur. 

She had said almost nothing as the 
car went slowly along the broken streets, 
and then suddenly she had given an- 
other order and the car had turned right 
into this street, not damaged and had 

opped in front of the jade shop. 

You will want to see our jade,” 
n Kung said, as she led the way 
to the dark shop. She had sat down 

t a table and motioned a seat to 
Elair nd when the proprietor came 
hem he had said something to 
And then while they 
waiting and as the proprietor 


“I, who am dark, so that he is used to 
my darkness,” Helen thought, gazing at 
that blondness. “And this one will 
have also the strength of marriage,” she 
thought, “and that strength I can never 
have. No, perhaps it is not worth a 
million dollars.” 

She picked up the jade bracelet that 
Elaine had put down and tried it on her 
own arm. “I am too dark for jade,” she 
said. She bent closer to Elaine and 
fitted it to Elaine’s arm. And Elaine, 
feeling that closeness drew back from 
it. Who was this woman? The scent 
upon her person, so delicately used that 
until now she had not smelled it was 
clear enough to her now. It was the 
same scent that she had found so 
strange upon Elton Field. 

She took off the bracelet. “I think 
I don’t like jade,’ she said clearly and 
they came away. 


ELL?” Elton Field’s voice over 

the telephone that night was im- 

patient. “What sort of day did you 
have? I am seeing her tonight.” 

“She is willful,’ Helen Kung replied. 

Leaning upon the small carved table by 
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by getting periodical lubri- 
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Mr. Midgely’s face 

Came within an ace 

Of being redder than 

That of an outraged Brooklyn Dodger 
fan. 

Blaming high blood pressure for the con- 


dition, 
Mrs. M. packed off Mr. M. to their 


family physician. 


As Midgely removed his coat 


Doc made a mental note. 





‘Hmm’, he said, 

“Shirt bosom like an unmade bed.” 

Doce was alert 

As Midgely flicked open the top button 
of his shirt. 

And very rightly so; 





to ebb, or is it flow? 


“Aha,” Doc ejaculated—polite word for 
“holler.” 

“Just as I suspected when I saw your 
collar. 

The bunchy bosom further revealed it 

And the top button sealed it. 

Your redness 

Is a combination of embarrassment for 
your shirt’s unmade-bedness 

And of strangling a mite 

Because your shirt’s too tight.” 
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Doc thereupon wrote a prescription 

In that language doctors use which is 
said to be Latin but looks more like 
Egyptian. 

“Here, take this to an Arrow dealer, 

The world’s finest strangulation-healer.” 

Midgely got three Arrow Shirts, each 
slightly over two dollars. 

They had the handsomest Arrow Collars; 

They had the less-than-1% shrink insur- 
ance of the Sanforized label; 

They had the ““Mitoga”’ figure-fit, ex- 


clusive with the Arrow cutting table. 
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Mrs. Midgely was so pleased with what 
the shirts did for her hubby 

That she paid for them herself out of her 
winnings* from her regular Wednesday 
Knitting and Mah Jong Clubbe. . 

(*That is, the money she had left over 

after buying her weekly defense stamps.) 
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| ARROW SHIRTS 


See: ARROW HITT e TRUMP ¢ DART e DALE 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N.Y. 
A new shirt free if one shrinks out of fit! 


For immediately Midgely’s flush began . 
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long time go—TI think she catchee train 
Tientsin side.” 

He winced and put up the receiver 
softly so that the white man cursing at 
the other end could not know that he 
was not heard. 


PON the train Li-hua carried his 

small bundle up and down with him 
because he did not dare to put it down. 
Only riffraff was on the train these 
days. Then suddenly he found the 
white woman at last. She was in a com- 
partment. The door was shut but 
against the frosted glass of the win- 
dow into the corridor he saw the shape 
of her head shadowed. There was no 
other shadow and he knew she was 
alone. Her profile was clear and black 
upon the white glass. She had not even 
taken off her hat and so perhaps she was 
afraid. He sighed, put down his bundle 
and settled himself to sleep. 

Inside the closed compartment Elaine 
—ready to retire—sat stiff and still. She 
was, and she did not deny it, a little 
afraid. She was so afraid that if she 
had not taken the first train to Ta-ming 
she knew she might have taken none. 
Therefore, when the clerk had told her 
there was tonight a train, she had on 
the impetus of her determination, told 
him to buy her tickets. No, afraid or 
not, she did not want to stay in Shang- 
hai. That strange Chinese woman—who 
was she? And why did Elton Field use 
her scent? She did not want to know 
the answers. That scent—it was the 
smell of the half-dead city and she was 
afraid of it. 

“I have escaped something,” she 
thought, and upon the thought of es- 
cape she felt her courage come back, 
and she took off her hat and made ready 
to lie down on the seat. She would not 
undress, only lie down. In twenty-four 
hours, if all went well, and it must go 
well, she would be in Ta-ming. She 
opened the door and peered out before 
she locked it. In the corridor an elderly 
man lay asleep, his head on his bundle. 
He looked, she thought, harmless. Nev- 
ertheless she locked the door. And 
sooner than she would have thought 
possible, she lay asleep herself, her 
head pillowed upon a cushion that 
smelled of ancient dust. 


|Behe VALERIAN sat eating his 
supper in the whitewashed mission 
house at Ta-ming. Twenty-two years he 
had lived in this mission house, and 
many of those nights he had sat as he 
now did, at a square Chinese table facing 
the western window in this room which 
was study, living and dining room. He ate 
his supper not by any clock but by the 
setting sun. When the sun had reached 
the third story of the pagoda which 
stood on a low hill outside the city wall, 
his one servant, Lao Ling, knew it was 
the exact moment at which to begin to 
call his master. Sometimes Father Va- 
lerian did not come, but he tried very 
hard to come on all fine nights that he 
was at home. To see the sun go flam- 
ing down took the place with him of 
music which he remembered but now 
never heard. On rainy nights of course, 
he could be as late as he liked. But he 
kept his appointment with the sun when 
he could. 

The table was set for two, but it was 
not often that his companion was 
prompt at meals. But Father Valerian 
did not mind. Rudolf Helgel was such 
a man as he would have chosen to live 
with had choice been given him. .God, 
he felt, had sent Rudolf to him this year, 
when by reason of his great weariness, 
he needed companionship of a sort he 
had not had before. He had opened the 
door one day and there Rudolf Helgel 
stood, blond and German from head to 
foot. He had bowed a quick German 
bow, learned in a military school, and 
then with his hat in his hand like a 
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schoolboy he had said in rapi ioc. 
English, _ : a 
“Greetings, Father! Iam |p 1 
tsin. There all Germans ari \q: 
called and I have been sen 
But well I know if I return 
therland, it will be but a 
few days and I shall be n x, 
cannot be loyal to the lit 5 
painter—it is better for mig 
my old parents that I am ¢ |p). 
in the interior of China. So | 
Ta-ming.” | 
“Come in,” Father Valerie 
He liked at once the tall sti | 
and the honest face. That th | 
German meant nothing to | 
never cared what a man w f 


himself. 

So Rudolf had come in 
large suitcase which was fy 
books and Father Valerian h| 
into the bare extra room wk 
all whom God sent him. Th_ : 
had lived ever since. He ha 
money to Father Valerian tt } 
when he came out of the roo) 

“This is all my money, I l 
the military academy befor | 
missed me. Beyond this ‘} 
ing. I hope therefore you w | 
useful.” — 
Tes money Father Valeria 
as simply as it had been gi | 
put it into the common 
all who happened to be 
house. Sometimes there w 
and sometimes there wa 
ing, but Father Valerian 
to this. He had never found | 
keep accounts and when 
came from the mission offic. 
York he threw them away. |) 
going to be in that office aga’ 
Rudolf one day, “then perhz 
have to keep these acco 
shall never go back, ar 
time.” 

“Here perhaps is somet! 
Rudolf had replied. 
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He bought a small Chi 
book, and thereafter he ke, 
counts, discovering with in 
from Father Valerian at | 
each day what he had spe: 
times Father Valerian coul 
sometimes he could not. ° 
abhorrence of money that 
physical. es 
“You must not hate mont 
said prudently. “Money ci) 
useful. It keeps bodies alli | 
you can save the souls in iY 
“Money is altogether ev ’ 
Valerian had said loudly. || 
He sat now at the bare tat | 
on the setting sun. The foc 
nese as were the bowls, an ¢ 
well as any Chinese with |} 
chopsticks. They were the | 18 
sticks that could be found * an) 
gar’s bowl in the city. The te! 
carving nor did any of the C ie 
niture in the room. All w st 
might have been found in af 
house, and the floor was bare 16 
But along the whitewashed ; ; 
room were shelves upon pi 
books. >» ie 
There was a book open be 
Valerian now as he ate but f yas 
ing at the sun and, as he & 
grateful as he had been tl sal 
times, because God had sent m 
ming, where the climate wi "é 
endless sunshine of north iM 
not the misty tropics of sou 
even the long rainy seas} ° 
Yangtze Valley. And as alw | ¥ 
was grateful:to God he m ?! 
stinctive sign of the cross uf * 
head and breast and shoulc 
knowing that he did. te 
he murmured, and di 
spoke. ¢ 
(To be continued 1e) 
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first object you noticed when you | 
stepped into the front lobby?” 

The bimbashi, whose powers of ob- 
servation were inherited from a line of | 
desert hunters, remembered immedi- 
ately that he had noticed a figure which 
stood in a niche facing glazed double- 
entrance doors. Some eight inches high, 
it was that of a man obese but joyous, | 
arms upflung; a more or less standard- 
ized Chinese ornament, he thought, and | 
said so. 

“Sure. You see it as you come in,” 
said Runmede. ‘Can't miss it. Some 
people would lock it in a safe. Others ~- ; Wid 
would bury it. But Edgar Allan Poe : i ; : ; 
would have put it just there. I don’t rege 
have to emphasize the fact that this is’ 
between ourselves. Good night.” 

Heavy clouds swept the face of the 
moon, creating a weird lighting effect, 
so that as Bimb@ashi Barak looked back, 
Runmede’s tall figure was alternately 
exhibited and obliterated as he stood 
there at the gate. Less than half an 
hour later (according to medical evi- 
dence) Dr. Runmede was murdered on 
that very spot. The villa was ran- 
sacked and found in wild disorder by 
Marcelle, the daily help, when she ar- 
rived in the morning. But (on the evi- 
dence of Ann Mertsham) nothing had 
been stolen except the laughing Buddha. 
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“fe manner of the killing was not 
hard to see. The murderer had rung 
the bell at the lower entrance, and Dr. 
Runmede, thinking no doubt that one of 
his guests had returned for a belonging 
mislaid, had gone down and opened the 
door. He had been struck on the head 
by some blunt weapon, a sandbag or a 
loaded tube, and had died of concussion. 
From its very outset, the case pre- 
sented unusual features, and Foubert 
of the Service de Sareté was sent down 
posthaste. With him, from Paris, came 
Mr. Lord, of the United States Intel- 
ligence; and everyone present at that 
last dinner party was closely interro- 
gated—with one exception. The bim- 
bashi’s evidence was recognized to be 
significant. 
“Was this figure in its place when you 
left, monsieur?” he was asked. 
“T left by another door.” 
Ann Mertsham was positive on the 
point that nothing else was missing. 
Every scrap of paper in the villa had 
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“Mrs. Gillstone knows all of The Star- 
Spangled Banner except the first stanza” aatoant 
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and SOMETHING 


GRABBED HIM 
THAT NIGHT iy 





Do you put work ahead of health...slave long 


hours... gulp your food on the run? Watch 


out for “worry-go-round stomach’’... distress 


after eating, nervous indigestion and heart- 
burn! When this happens it’s time to call a 
HALT! ...and take soothing PEPTO-BISMOL! 


Never Upset an Upset Stomach! 
Don’t nag your tired, upset stomach 
by stirring it up with overdoses of 
antacids, or harsh, drastic physics! 


TAKE PEPTO-BISMOL! This pleasant- 
tasting preparation is neither antacid 
nor laxative. Its action is different. It 
spreads a soothing, protective coat- 
ing on irritated stomach and intes- 
tinal walls... thus helping to calm 
and quiet common digestive 
upsets, and to retard intesti- 
nal fermentation, gas forma- 

tion and simple diarrhea. 
Get a bottle today! 


Three sizes at your druggist's, 
or by the dose at his fountain. 


Makers of 
Unguentine* 


=> 


PEPTO. 


BISMOL 


FOR UpSET STOMACH 
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been examined by the thieves but noth- 
ing had been removed. 

“Tt is the work of expert agents,” de- 
clared the officer from Nice. ‘Paris 
must be advised.” 

But before the arrival of Messrs. 
Foubert and Lord, one highly curious 
fact came into possession of the police: 
Mrs. Vivian had disappeared! Ann 
Mertsham deposed that they had parted 
in the hotel lobby, Ann going to bed. 
But the management asserted (and 
proved) that Mrs. Vivian had given up 
her room at noon that day and had re- 
moved her baggage. She had left no 
forwarding address. 

An intensive search was instituted, 
but no trace of her could be found. 
However, Inspector Brun, of Nice, threw 
fresh light upon the woman’s history. 

“She was also known as Mme. Byas, 
and was formerly associated with the 
Byas-Ardopolis group, a gambling syn- 
dicate, which went broke. Not a desir- 
able friend for the poor Dr. Runmede, 
you understand. But beautiful!” 

“Just the sort of woman who might 
be employed as a spy,” the bimbashi 
said. “But what did she expect to find 
in the Buddha? If she is innocent, why 
doesn’t she come forward?” 

Then the celebrated Paris detective 
arrived. 

M. Foubert was a little, fat round 
man, who resembled an overpainted 
cherub of the Flemish School, and who 
took snuff. He had an oddly sly smile. 
Mr. Lord, tall, grim, angular and taci- 
turn, was the only American known to 
Bimbashi Barak who used a monocle. 
His voice suggested the presence of 
steel filings. Their arrival coincided 
with the discovery by Inspector Brun, 
that a certain Jean Caron, of Monaco, 
who owned a motorboat and was 
licensed to carry passengers, had set out 
on the evening of the tragedy, telling a 
friend that he was going to Cap d’Ail. 
He had never returned. It was feared 
that his craft had foundered in the vio- 
lent squall. 

“One asks,” said Inspector Brun, “if 
Mme. Byas was on board.” 

But it was Mr. Lord (following an un- 
communicative period during which he 
studied Bimbashi Barak as an Egyp- 
tologist studies an unfamiliar scarab) 
who finally enlightened him concerning 
the probable purpose of the murderer. 

“Professor Runmede had been at 
work for more than two years on an 
atomic bomb,” he explained. “Its gen- 
eral principle is known to three gov- 
ernments; but there remained just one 
formula—some question of stresses— 
which he had failed to complete. The 
Runmede bomb, if perfected, could 
obliterate a large part of London or Ber- 
lin, or New York City. That missing 
formula is the thing we must assume 
to have been hidden in the Chinese 
image...” 


” 


{pete unforeseen collapse of France oc- 
curred so soon afterward that Bim- 


| bashi Barfik lost touch with the inquiry 
| and the inquirers. 


His military duties 
wholly absorbed him. No trace had been 


. found of Jean Caron, Mrs. Vivian, or the 


motorboat. A crime that would have 
held world interest for several weeks 
was forgotten amid the greater horrors 
of war. The bimb@shi, however, was 
unable to forget the fact that an instru- 


Re 





ment of destruction, possession of which 
might well decide the issue, was perhaps 
already in being. But two years had 
elapsed before the Cap d’Ail mystery 
again flashed across his path. 

Walking through the streets of Port 
Said one evening on his way back from 
the docks, he was brought up as if by 
a blow outside the window of a dirty 
little junk shop. Among a litter of 
trashy objects stood a laughing Buddha 

. . the upflung right hand had been 
carelessly restored and from a gilded 
girdle part of the gilt was worn off! 

Almost beyond possibility of error 
here stood the figure stolen from Dr. 
Runmede. But the shop was closed— 
nor could the bimb&ashi discover to 
whom it belonged, nor where this per- 
son might be looked for. 


HE WENT to a hotel, called up Cairo 

and explained that a matter of great 
urgency would detain him in Port Said 
overnight. Early on the following 
morning he returned to the shop near 
the docks, found it open—and the laugh- 
ing Buddha missing! Mohammed Abd 
el-Musir, the proprietor, extended 
apologetic palms. 

“How could I know, sir, that you 
wished to buy this thing?” 

He was an aged but agile Egyptian, 
whose long face, short beard and small, 
pointed ears lent him a pleasing resem- 
blance to a camel. BimbAshi Barfik 
fixed a threatening stare upon Mo- 
hammed: he knew how to handle 
camels. 

“This is a serious matter, O Mo- 
hammed. It is a matter of the police. 
Listen, then, attentively. To whom did 
you sell the Buddha?” 

The bimbAshi’s manner, his elegant 
Arabic, the word police, reduced Mo- 
hammed Abd el-Musir to a state of 
abject servility. 

“To a soldier on the transport which 
sailed at dawn, my lord.” 

“To what regiment did this man be- 
long?” 

But Mohammed did not know. 

“Very well. Tell me: where did you 
get the figure and how long have you 
had it?” 

“T have had it for many months, my 
lord, and no one ever wished to buy it 
except this soldier, who said that it re- 
minded him of his wife’s mother. I 
swear in the name of the Prophet (may 
God be good to him) that I acquired it 
by honest trading from a French sailor. 
It chances, my lord, that I can even tell 
your excellency his name, for the fol- 
lowing reasons—”’ 

“Forget the reasons. 
name.” 

“Tt was Jean Caron. He was mad, I 
think, for he believed that the piece had 
great merit and threatened to slay me 
when I offered him a just price. But, 
when he had visited many other deal- 
ers and had been thrown out of the great 
bazaar of Simon Artz, he came back 
most disgustingly drunk. It was then 
that I learned his name and also how he 
had once owned a vessel of his own in 
Monaco, which was lost with his pas- 
senger, a woman. He is now an ordinary 
seaman in a ship trading between Mar- 
seilles and Port Said. And so—’ Mo- 
hammed spread eloquent palms— ‘the 
thing is worth very little. I buy it for 
a little less than it is worth, and this 
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livers a rush shipment of depth bombs 
to a seacoast town overnight — days 

On a 400 mile run between a mid- 
western city and a southern camp, 
trucks deliver urgently needed Army 
supplies within 24 hours after receiv- 
ing orders. 

And so it goes. Factory to factory — 
city to city — coast to coast... trucks 
get there fast — because they go direct. 
And — they’re ready on a moment's 
notice. 

That’s the kind of speed that will 
help win this war...the kind of 
service only trucks can give. 
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NO OTHER NATION 


—OR PERSONNEL 


312 Million Trained 
Transportation Experts 


4%, Million Freight, Farm 
and Business Trucks 


(More than all the rest of the world combined) 


300,000 Miles of 
Primary Highways 
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LADIES PREFER 
IPES IF... 





...Uf your tobacco meets 


| INDOOR TES! 


What a difference, mister! So 
delightfully aromatic the ladies 
cheer! 

And mild? Just compare it to 
the finest custom blend! Smooth. 
Sweet-smoking. Bite-free. More- 
over —it doesn’t lose its flavor. 
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Most discriminating pipe 
smokers stay with BonpD 
STREET “forever after’— 
once they try it. It’s that 
good! Economical, too. 
15¢ for large pocket tin. 
Pouch, 10¢. : 

POCKET TIN 
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BOND STREET contains a rare 


aromatic tobacco never before 
used in any popular priced mix- 


ture. Notice particularly — it 
leaves no stale pipe odors in the 
room. Make this Indoor Test 


today ... and see! 


PIPE TOBACCO 


A product of PHILIP MORRIS 
























of all that could happen in the interval. 
He might give it to his mother-in-law. 
Why not go ahead and tell him it’s 
wanted?” 

Bimbashi Bartik abstractedly filled 
his briar. When he spoke he did not 
look up: “The best way to catch a camel 
is to pretend you don’t want him.” 

“T shall recommend any unhappy 
lover to buy a camel.” 

“You have noted, apparently with 
disfavor, that I haunt the local pubs. I 
converse with the troops and invari- 
ably ask them if they have glanced in 
your window.” 

“Please accept my grateful thanks,” 
said Martin Brown. “What should you 
do if someone really bought the thing?” 

“T should know that he was an Axis 
agent, and I should count on you to hold 
him pending arrival of reinforcements.” 

And just such a contingency actually 
arose. News of it came to the bimbAshi 
in this way: He was seated two days 
later, a morning destined to be mem- 
orable, on Lychgate Heath, patiently 
endeavoring to immortalize the ancient 
windmill in water colors, when a sound 
of running footsteps interrupted his 
concentration. He turned as a small boy 
came sprinting toward him. 

“Major, Major!” 

“Hullo, Bungo.” 

“He’s phoned!” The sprinter halted 
beside the painter. “Mr. Brown! He 
says please dash!” 

BimbAashi Barak frowned regretfully 
at his work, then made the best of stow- 
ing it away, forgot to wash his brushes, 
and packed the whole outfit onto a push 
bike which lay beside him. Bungo, 
only son of the bimbashi’s landlady, 
panted, watching with wide-open eyes: 
his excitement was a form of worship. 

“Good man, Bungo. I’ll tell you a 
story tonight.” 

“Honest?” 

“Honest to goodness—a long one.’ 

“Something that really pee eke 
to you?” 

“It’s a bet.” 


EN minutes later the bimbashi was 

propping an art-laden bike against the 
out-jutting window of Messrs. Brown, 
Madder & Co. An important car in 
charge of an important chauffeur stood 
near—and the laughing Buddha was ab- 
sent. Bimbashi Bartk made a mental 
note of the car’s number and pushed the 
shop door open. Martin Brown came in 
as the bell jangled, making cabalistic 
signs. 

“Where is he, Martin?” 

“In the studio.” Brown’s whisper was 
like distant gunfire. ‘And he is a she. 
Nice time I’ve had hanging onto her un- 
til you came. Began by bargaining and 
finally agreed to pay the full price! 
Phew! The temptations that assail art- 
ists: a hundred quid for nothing!” He 
removed his wide-brimmed hat and 
used it as a fan. “Surreptitiously, B. B., 
she’s been trying to find out if it opens.” 

“Who is she?” 

a 've no idea. 
you.” 

He led the way through, and as they 
entered, a tall, slim woman from whose 
shoulders a sable wrap had slipped so 
that it lay across the chair behind her, 
stood up, slowly, and faced them. She 
was dressed expensively but well, a 
small hat of such ridiculous shape, 
poised on gleaming black curls, that the 
bimbashi knew it must be smart. 

“My dear Mrs. Vivian! What a de- 
lightful surprise!”’ 

Her change of expression was so 
slight, so instantly effaced by a wel- 
coming smile and that flame of glad 
surrender in her dark eyes, that the bim- 
bashi saluted a worthy antagonist. 

“Tt is really too wonderful!” She ex- 
tended both hands; her hands were 
beautiful. ‘‘Let me think. Is it two 
years, Major?” 
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so patriotic. Perhaps I begin to under- 
stand.” 

Brilliant eyes flashed a challenge. 

“Your words tell me that you don’t, 
Major Barak. Allow me to amplify my 
story a little. All that I told you today 
was true. A whole month elapsed be- 
fore I heard of the tragedy at Cap 
d@’Ail—and I was utterly, profoundly 
horrified. You see, during my brief 
friendship with Janson—Dr. Runmede 
—he told me all about his experiments. 
He was a strangely trustful man in cer- 
tain respects. In return, I was able to 
tell him that a dangerous German spy 
was covering the villa. I moved in queer 
society at that time and had means of 
information. Janson laughed; and do 
you know what he said?” 

“T am anxious to learn.” 

“He said that his great experiment 
had failed. There would never be a 
Runmede bomb. One formula, an es- 
sential one, would not, in his own words, 
‘add up.’ So he was—murdered, for no 
purpose.” 


Ee ee os a clash of glances, the 

bimbashi nodded. Lady Trevellis 
was speaking the truth. 

“Your own behavior becomes all the 
more remarkable.” 

“Tf you refer to my taking the Bud- 


dha, which I am not going to deny, I}: 


cannot agree with you. What you don’t 
seem to understand is that I took it with 
me when I left with Ann Mertsham. I 
had slipped it inside my handbag before 
she joined me in the lobby. I must have 
been at sea when the tragedy occurred. 
This, Jean Caron can prove.” 

“Pardon my stupidity,” said the bim- 
bashi. “This simple possibility had es- 
caped me. Jean Caron’s testimony shall 
be obtained on the point—but I don’t 
doubt your assurance. You had engaged 
him in order that you might get a start, 
if the—theft—should be discovered im- 
mediately?” 

“Of course. I had come that night 
with the intention of taking it, and I did 
take it. I knew that what I wanted was 
hidden in the figure, because Janson 
once asked me, as we stood near it, if I 
had read The Purloined Letter. I had 
not, but I made a point of doing so.” 

“He asked me the same question,” 
murmured Bimbashi Barik. “Am I to 
understand, then, that the remarkable 
document hidden in the figure (a docu- 
ment which I have in my pocket) was 
the one you sought?” 

“Tf it is a roulette system, it is.” 

ltis:” 

Lady Trevellis betrayed momentary 
excitement, and then fell silent, hands 
clasped, but at last: “Janson Runmede 
met me in the Monte Carlo Sporting 
Club,” she said. “I was a broken gam- 
bler. He told me that he would show 
me how to win enough to clear my im- 
mediate debts, but no more. He sat 
down beside me at a roulette table. 

“T had a hundred and twenty francs— 
my last. He directed every stake. In 
less than an hour I had won a hundred 
thousand! That was the beginning of 
our friendship. Later, he explained to 
me that he had perfected a system 
against which no casino could play, and 
which he proposed to publish—in order 
that roulette might be abolished. He 
regarded it as a social evil. Well—the 
day came when I realized that he was— 
only amusing himself with me—” 

“You were wasting your time?” 

“I was sure I knew where Janson’s 
secret was hidden—a secret which 
meant a fortune. It was Fate that sent 
someone else to murder him later that 
very night.” : 

“Presumably this same Kismet,” said 
Bimbashi Barfik, “sent me from Egypt 
to England in pursuit of a gambling sys- 
tem—which, since Dr. Runmede’s 
wishes must be respected—I cannot 
even try out!” 
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HANS GROENHOFF 


National Amateur Champion Toni Matt demonstrates the split-second control that means the difference between broken bones and winni ng 


Dodging trees and rocks, 
whirling down snowy 
slopes at 60 miles an hour, 
flirting with death a dozen 
times a minute—that's 
downhill ski racing, the 
most dangerous winter sport 


somewhere in the Alps. A small 

group of worried-looking men stand 
huddled near the bottom of a giant ice- 
clad mountain. They look at watches 
and mutter, “Where are the Yugoslavs? 
They are late. Something must have 
happened!” 

There is a ruffled cry, “Look, they’re 
coming!” 

It is the finish of a downhill world’s 
amateur ski-championship race. Out 
of the half-gray of afternoon comes a 
man, dazed, his face streaming blood, 
lurching like a drunkard. His feet tangle 
and he falls. He tries to get up—and 
falls again. Hands reach out, remove 
his skis, put him on a stretcher and 
carry him to safety. “I’m sorry—I’m 
terribly sorry,” he mumbles in uncon- 
scious apology. The bloody gent is 
Wiili Steuri, crack ski racer. 

Today, downhill ski racing is one of 
the world’s most dangerous sports and 
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|; IS a raw, blue-gray day in 1936— 


much in the same condition that foot- 
ball was before the reforms in the in- 
terests of safety. Young daredevils 
willingly risk their necks for the thrill of 
streaking down well-nigh perpendicular 
slopes at motorcycle speeds. Incident- 
ally, a big ski race bears about the same 
relationship to week-end skiing—your 
kind and mine—that the Grand Na- 
tional does to riding in the park. 

On that gory day in 736, racing on 
an aluminum-hard, tricky, serpentine 
course that was not only dangerous but 
murderous, Willi Steuri had skidded 
down the ice-coated inclines at Inns- 
bruck at close to sixty miles an hour. 
Skiing in the No. 3 slot, on the way 
down he had passed the two missing 
Yugoslavs, wrapped around tree trunks 
and moaning for stretchers. On each 
side of the narrow ribbon of sheet ice, 
villainous trees and stumps and ice- 
clad rocks beckoned destruction to the 
racer whose steel edges failed to bite the 
curves. Time and again he shaved a rock 
by a whisker, skidded between trees— 
but kept his balance. But at a hairpin 
curve at Devil’s Glade—a particularly 
unhealthy turn, even under good snow 
conditions—Willi’s skis failed to grip 
the ice. At fantastic speed, he left the 
course, headed for a tree. He struck it 
with a thud and bounced back about ten 
feet. With the true instinct of a down- 
hill racer, he painfully fought to his 
feet, collapsed again and again as he 
staggered and slid to the-finish line. 


_ Death Dodge: 


‘By. Ted Shi 


But on that dizzy day, Willi was not 
the only one to come a cropper. Of 
fifty-seven of the world’s top-notch 
amateurs, only thirty-four finished— 
most of these cut or bruised. The rest 
were picked up dangling from trees, 
wrapped around trunks or just lying 
huddled in dales with broken skis, ribs, 
noses and legs. Four of the six-man 
French team failed to finish and one, 
who did, hit a stump in Happy Glade, 
caromed into another, fainted, recov- 
ered, lost his skis and staggered on foot 
to the finish line, crossing it half-con- 
scious. Hermann Steuri, a gent who 
had climbed the bloodstained North 
Wall of the Matterhorn, fell on the 
same shoulder twice, concussed him- 
self a trifle, but finished standing up, 
vowing he’d been more scared than he’d 
been when hanging by his teeth to the 
Matterhorn. 


To the Handicapped, the Prize 


That nobody was killed was a miracle. 
Closest to it was champion-ski-jumper 
Sigmund Ruud, who left the course at 
sixty miles per hour, heading for a forest 
of stumps. He hit eight stumps like a 
flying bowling ball, kept going down 
a rock-studded open slope, bounced 
through this rock garden gracefully, 
wound up with a concussion, broken skis 
—and his life. Quite a number of spec- 
tators fainted or were damaged by fly- 
ing skiers. 
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Firelight and mellow beer 
weave memories to cherish 


@ recall a certain evening, when the flickering log 
"| you into deep contentment . 
world of dancing shadows... 
..and the hope of bright new days 


. two of you sitting 
sharing the good 





crickled and a log fell in a golden shower of sparks. 
you temembered the friendly, delicious beer cooling 
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True “beverages of moderation,’ 


a beverag : beverage of moderation and so great a national favorite, it deserves to have its good name guarded well. We who brew America’s beer are 
Prevent abuses wherever they may occur in the retailing of beer and ale. You can help with understanding and support of the brewers’ “clean- 
Program... described in a booklet sent free on request. Address Brewing Industry Foundation, Dept. B13, 21 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


in the ice-box for your enjoyment always the perfect 
beverage for those precious moments of companionship. 

For beer and ale are Nature’s gift to the art of living .. . 
endowed with wholesome goodness by the choice grains and 
fragrant hops of which they're brewed... satisfying . . . delicious. 
beer and ale help make life 


itself richer, more serene, more pleasant. 
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came of the squawks, and the mayhem 
still continues. 

“Did the racers,” you may ask most 
sensibly, “themselves join in the anvil 
chorus and croak for safety controls?” 

Certainly not. All agreed a good time 
had been had by all. Maybe they had 
been a little careless in not skiing under 
control—skiers always blame nature’s 
nastiness on themselves—but as soon as 
bones had mended, all were back, boom- 
ing down the inclined highways. 

While the slaughter of the ’36 Inns- 
bruck is not an everyday occurrence it is 
typical of the sport. Shambles Corners 
—as the racers dub them—have a way 
of cropping up; they are entirely ex- 
pected. Only a few weeks before that 
day at Innsbruck, seven downhillers 
were removed on stretchers from the 
Olympic Course at Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen—some of them our American 
entries. A few weeks before that, pretty 
Dot Brewer, one of our Olympic lady 
stars, broke her back. All these crack- 
ups happened in practice runs—yet the 
Olympics were held. “Good training for 
the next war,” was the consensus, ac- 
companied by laughs. As for Miss 
Brewer, she was riding a bike and 
dancing in a cement brace before the 
gals left Europe. 


Speed and Still More Speed 


With skiers venturing higher and 
higher into the clouds for flying starts, 
scaling such peaks as lordly Mt. Wash- 
ington in New Hampshire and the 
giddy-sided Mt. Hood in Oregon, down- 
hill racing grows riskier every day. It’s 
far, far more dangerous than ski jump- 
ing. Speed and still more precious split- 
second-gaining speed—that’s the order 
of the day. The boys wear streamlined 
racing clothes and crash helmets to cut 
down wind resistance and any trees 
they happen to hit headlong. 

“The pressure’s so great,” one racing 
lad tells me, “you can’t win any more 
unless you ski out of control most of the 
time!” As anybody who skis knows, 
when sliding down anything steeper 
than a cellar door, it’s always wise to 
have a pocketful of control handy. 

To be a top-ranking downhiller today, 
you've got to be Superman (or Super- 
woman) with a reckless streak. Besides 
being gifted with such minor attributes 
as courage, iron nerves, super-reflexes, 
intelligence, the balance of a bank presi- 
dent, the ability to ski in any style or 
language, and to ski-jump Olympic dis- 
tances, the racer must have enough 
stamina to climb for four grueling hours 
up the steep sides of a towless moun- 
tain such as Whiteface, to get to the 
starting line. 

He (or she) must know how to skim 
through trees spaced a few inches apart, 
and what to do when barbed-wire 
fences, sand traps, bunkers, wandering 
moose or dumb skiers dispute the 
course. He must enjoy moving at sixty 
miles per hour and know how to stop the 
instant he sees himself about to take off 
into the trees or over a wall of ice. If 
he does go over, he must be able to 
change direction in midair by means of 
a jump-turn or some other desperate 
maneuver—such as grabbing the wing 
of a passing plane. Should he crash he 
should know how to handle a broken leg 
and a lot of other things. He must have 
a mountain goat’s sense of terrain and a 
meteorologist’s hunches on judging 
threatening weather. Skiers often start 
in subzero cold, run into a blizzard half- 
way down, and wind up in a sleet storm 
—all within two or three minutes—the 
result of different snow conditions which 
call for rare skill and judgment. 

The racer must be prepared for vari- 
ous grim problems set by whims of 
nature—such as: What to do should 


you find yourself riding an avalanche. 
That’s what crack skier Sverre Engen 
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did a year or so ago at Mt. Hood, Ore- 
gon. Sverre thoughtlessly knocked off 
a hunk of glacier during a race, rode the 
roaring ice as if he were on a surfboard, 
gave a mighty leap at the right mo- 
ment, sailed clear, and won a tussle with 
death—incidentally just winning the 
race, too! 

Above all, our flying-hickory screw- 
balls must be able to take it. There is 
no downhill racing without spills. A 
racer must be able to finish on his head 
or his feet, with or without skis. The 
rules allow for such finishes, that is, if 
you lose equipment, control or con- 
sciousness a reasonable distance from 
the tape. John Litchfield, ex-Dartmouth 
racer, tells me the boys were coming 
down the open-sloped lightning-fast 
Silver Skis Course at Mt. Rainier—and 
coming down wide open. The race is 
the oldest in the country and the finish 
line was just over a hidden dip, down 
an almost sheer drop called a steilhang, 
built to encourage fast finishes. Un- 
fortunately, the snow at the bottom of 
the steilhang was very warm and 
slushy. 

“When we hit that soft patch,” says 
Litchfield, “it was like skidding into a 
meadow full of glue at sixty miles an 
hour. It knocked you over into a rub- 
ber ball, then the momentum stretched 
you out about eight feet and rolled you 
up into a ball again. Every one of us 
crossed the finish line like that—on our 
pants!” 

While fractures of the pants are com- 
mon in ski finishes, downhillers antici- 
pate more serious ones. In the Jeffers 
Cup race, young Jim Worden, speed 
demon from California, finished with a 
broken leg—standing on one ski—and 
in considerable pain. Ted Hunter, 
Olympic racer, connected with a tree on 
a New England trail—it was the Nose 
Dive—and almost never got up again, 





“He claims it has a depressing psychological effect on his rivals” 





DOUGLAS BORGSTEDT 


thanks to a broken hip and thigh and a 
bad concussion. “It was me or the tree,” 
Ted explains today. “So it was the tree! 
But I’m here, aren’t 1?” 

Nor are all accidents glorious, suf- 
fered nobly while thousands cheer. Last 
winter, following squat Toni Matt, na- 
tional amateur champion, down the 
treacherous Wildcat Trail near Pink- 
ham Notch, New Hampshire, in a prac- 
tice run, Julio Zegers, No. 2 man of the 
visiting Chilean ski team, going a mere 
thirty or forty miles per hour, hit a soft 
spot in the snow and skidded into a 
tree. Julio broke both legs badly and 
stayed in the hospital while his pals 
continued their tour. 

When they get going, the boys actu- 
ally like to take chances, and there is no 
law to force a man to preserve his neck. 
The one who makes his way fastest from 
mountain top to finish line wins. A few 
years ago the boys got the idea of tak- 
ing a short cut through the woods at 
top-speed while running the Nose Dive 
on Mt. Mansfield—probably the tough- 
est race trail in the country. The re- 
sultant damage to life and limb was 
severe. They had to saw one college 
lad out of a tree. Others bashed ribs, 
broke this, that and the other thing. 
So that the ski fathers were forced to 
employ cops to see that the boys stuck 
to the trail and broke their necks 
normally. 

But—so ski racers preach—courage 
breeds skill, skill breeds more courage 
—and good can come of it all. Hurtling 
down in the Inferno—the race that starts 
at the top of Mt. Washington—Toni 
Matt, national champion, recently found 
himself approaching the lip of the 
Tuckerman Headwall—the most ter- 
tifying part of the race. The Headwall 
is part of Tuckerman’s Ravine—a giant 
bowl, filled with avalanche snow about 
one hundred feet deep, and normally 
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them to do, and release | | 
| 
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feet. 
Some Want It S$: 


Litchfield puts his racir 
this way: “You know yc 
get hurt if you don’t stay” 
As long as you’re on ye 
know nothing’s happene "| 
boy, when it’s all ov 
pleased!” Litchfield has c 
ribs, and last year, at St a. 
broke off a ski in a race, Ss 
one leg—risking snappir 
member—and stopped on 
into an ambulance. ; 

As for control, few skie ef 
are often out of it. To th 
ski at one mile an hour” 
flats of a park, it’s hee ' 
gent tooling along ats is 
corkscrew on nothing bu : 
wooden boards and hist 
laxed. 

“Yet,” Litchfield and f 
stubbornly, “the more yor i ~ 
better your technique grc >» 
confidence you get. Then ™ 
fidence you have, the mo: 
take—and get away with. 
you know you may be out © 
you also know you can st¢ ® 

Inevitably after a f2 
mass crack-up, the offic > 
ably sickened by the sour” 
bodies and the sight of 1¢ 
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They carry countless Army and Navy men, 
executives and technicians, tons of mail, blue 
prints and official orders thousands of miles 
.. in Aours, not days... to speed the tempo 
of production. 


They make it possible for ordinary business to 
do its job with the speed and efficiency demanded 
of everyone in a nation at war. 


By annihilating distance, the speed of Air Trans- 
portation creates for the United States and her 
Allies the key to an earlier victory... Time itself! 






YOU can help speed Victory. Buy Defense Bonds 
and Stamps. Invest your money now 


mun UA 
SAVE TIME BY. 


For information on schedules, fares, ete., to any point on the domestic or 





nternational Airlines, ask any travel agent or airline office; of write to 


Aim Transront Association, 1515 Massachusetis Ave., Washington, D.C. 
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‘BRIGHTEST (DEA IN HOLLYWOOD" 
says BARBARA STANWYGK 
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BARBARA STANWYCK, star as Samuel Goldwyn’s 
“BALL OF FIRE” says: “CALOX TOOTH POWDER is a real beauty polish 
—that’s why it’s a smash hit in Hollywood.” 





“BETWEEN professional cleansings, a star has 
to rely on her dentifrice to keep her teeth as 
shining and bright as the camera requires. 
Calox does polish exquisitely —I think it’s tops 
for daily care.” 


ALWAYS SOMETHING TO DO! Like yourself, 
stars have to crowd their personal care into 
as little time as possible. For quick, brilliant 


results, Calox Tooth Powder contains five 


cleansing and polishing agents! 






- liant gloss! 
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Helps your teeth shine like the stars’ 


BY BRINGING OUT NATURAL LUSTRE 


1. CALOX CONTAINS 5 CLEANSING AND 
POLISHING AGENTS. That’s why 
Calox is a real beauty tooth 
powder... 


2. EXTRA SOFT AND SMOOTH be- 
cause it’s double-sifted. 
Contains no harsh abrasives. 


3. FRESH-TASTING—no strong 
medical taste. Your whole fam- 
ily will like its clean, tangy 
flavor. Children love Calox. 


- it promotes a bril- 























arms rolling down the trail, go into a 
huddle and decide what should be done. 
Some suggest that downhill racing be- 
longs with the pleasures of the bullring 
and should be abolished entirely. 
Others, who don’t mind a touch of blood 
within reason—think races shouldn’t be 
held on icy trails any more than auto 
races are on icy tracks—and should be 
postponed to non-suicidal weather. 
Others feel that the races should be 
turned into giant slaloms—with control 
gates placed at definitely dangerous 
points of the course, and the racers thus 
made to check their speed with abrupt 
braking turns through these gates or 
lose the race. 

Another suggestion is that amateurs 
be forbidden to race all out, just as col- 
lege footballers are discouraged by rules 
from breaking their necks for Dear Old 
Whoozis; that if a man wants to race 
all out he should be a professional, well 
paid for the privilege. Then and then 
only should he be permitted to race in 
the Italian fashion—which is to enter a 
ten-man team, order them to race with- 
out brakes; the theory being that if nine 
are killed and wounded, the tenth will 
invariably win. Before the war Italy’s 
Sertovelli won many a race this way. 

The result of all this wrangling over 
the prone bodies of good fellows is a 
deadlock. While many racers, includ- 
ing Dick Durrance, are in favor of the 
giant slalom, even Hannes Schneider, 
the old maestro at North Conway, New 
Hampshire, thinks the weather alone 
and a few indispensable control gates 
should be considered before races. The 
gates should be installed only on bad 
blind curves. 


You Take Your Chances 


Others are hootingly disdainful of the 
Durrance or Schneider caution. Our 
patriarchal American speed-merchant, 
forty-five-year-old Alec Bright, Boston 
broker, holder of many records and 
proud possessor of two wound stripes 
for broken legs, sneers: “Man is a 
natural downhill racer. If you turn 
downhill into a giant slalom, you put 
petticoats on the sport. Even girls don’t 
wear petticoats in skiing.” Nor do the 
gals, who ski but a few seconds slower 
than the men, want controls. 

“A girl has as much right to high 
speed as a man,” says pretty Betty 
Woolsey, an Olympic skier who has 
beaten all but the fastest men. “And to 
broken legs,’’ she might have added, for 
Betty has cracked hers up in the past. 

Curiously, parents don’t seem to mind 
the injuries any more than do the racers 
themselves. Lowell Thomas, Jr., who 
at fifteen was skiing with the best of 
them, broke a leg on a run in. the White 
Mountains. Did Thomas, Sr., advise 
him to hang up his skis forever? Cer- 
tainly not. He just said, “Ah, my lad, 
I see you’ve joined the Club. Nice 


Any Week 


Continued from page 4 


farmers, politicians, bankers, preachers, 
stockbrokers and henpecked husbands. 
His father and grandfather built them 
“away back when William J. Bryan ran 
for President in 1896, when you couldn’t 
tell whether it was a cyclone or Mr. 
Bryan.” Mr. Potlatch adds that here 
and there on the Great Plains his family 
has built cyclone cellars “that didn’t 
budge although the wind was so strong 
that it blew the owners and their friends 
right out through the south wall.” And 
now Farmer Zeke Potlatch is prepared 
to build air-raid shelters—family size 
up to one-hundred-man-capacity “with,” 
he adds mysteriously, “special con- 





“blow in ready for all h |2 





going!” The “Club” is skic ¥ 's 
Broken Bone Club. i 

So while the controvers ja 
boys and girls will contir! + 
down the slippery paths la, 
Broken Bone Gulch—all i 
precious metal or silverwa le 
green by Easter, or just for » 
The consensus is that if sor 
be done, the amateur sho r 
a class by himself and ch} 
trifle in his passion. 

“But they mustn’t make } 
warns Litchfield, “for tha: 4 
the kick out of racing.” 

For the racers all agree 
tive drunkenness in sy 
slope-like-the-side-of-a-w, | 
with ski fever and the wi 
nature, moving faster the | 
nized man has ever movec_ 
hangover, too, is supposi 
“You're never happier thai 
ing a race,” says Litchfield | 
never seen such ecstacy as 
lad who got a bronze meda } 
ing down Mt. Tremblant’ | 
in fifty-nine seconds! Nv 
caused by the fact that the 
tained his legs, arms and | 
event, they all admit the © 
you spill, is worth it.” 

There are plenty of ra 
nobody gets hurt, and fun 
pen. Jacques Charmoz, F 
pic man, La Vie Parisier 
flier, once bopped his pr 
soundly against a tree he’ 
amnesia and woke up at 
way station in his pajamé 
team was on its way el 
time one of his speeding t 
a hidden bump, went into 
sault but caught his 
branches of an apple tre’ 
hung during the entire ra_ 
disengage himself. Wher) 
got him down he criticiz’ 
severely for their techniqy 
point of view of the upsid’ 

This year the National 
at Badger Pass, in the 
mountains of the Yosemiy) 
groans from the skiers aj) 
“Badger is a sissy run! 7 
the race on a Kansas sany 
be as good a test of a chan) 

Possibly the racing tycc: 
heed and import a few re} 
the near-by forests and) 
boulders from Colorado, 7 
among a lot of hidden t) f 
down the course. 

If they do, it ought to | 
race. Some racer—mayl| 
tance again—or Toni M) 
one gigantic leap and cl) 
trail in one sneering hop. }é 
ing in the rules against de 
knows but that some da 
introduce this type of do 
and 100-mile speed? Ot) 
in heck is the meaning of 



























































veniences for ladies.” A 
ment has to do is call on 4 
the cyclone cellar wizar¢ ¥ 
He is now perfecting a s i 
not only bombproof bi} 
This latter improvemen' | 
particularly as Mr. Potla’ Ie 
to guarantee that “Once } 
sit down and think.” The | iy 
And Approved PotlatchA } 
will be so quiet that you l= 
to hear anything “from ¥ 
rumor to that man LaGui #4 
course, you're fool enow 
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eight is saved some- 
. ship. It may have 
less armor, weaker 
ay carry smaller gas 


1 how its advantage 
gasoline means more 
otors. If it goes into 
makes 350 miles an 
fill, when redesigned, 
m 370. One of our 

converted to 100- 
proximately 100 gal- 
00-mile trip. The 
a 600-pound bomb 
ge of perhaps 20 
ant item in fighting 
of the Pacific. Or the 
usually are split be- 
eight. Standard divi- 
> blessings gives 10 
sr and from 5 to 10 
economy. No matter 
. made, 100-octane 
raltitudes. The anti- 
juch more evenly at 
its low-caste brother 
: it are consider- 
verable. The British 
less officially that the 
f their 100-octane 
he chief reasons they 
shoot far more Luft- 
of the air than they 


Tell the Story 


= bottom of this page 
tav Egloff, Director 
2 Universal Oil Prod- 
it Chicago, reports on 
sh Koolhoven Fk-59 
nce bomber, when 
or 100-octane. 
ow show that the ex- 
: went faster at higher 
abed faster and fe her. 
ude of 19,000 feet four 
fs top ceiling was in- 
nost 4,000 feet. ; 
for 92-octane won’t run 
fer on 100-octane; but 
or 100-octane will run 
older one. One ex- 
operating on 92-oc- 
put 1,000 horsepower. 
)0-octane, it was no 
roduced 1,200 horse- 
Orsepower motor de- 
ne weighs about 3,500 
rsepower motor made 
2,800 pounds. A 
these babies saves 
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2,800 pounds, precisely the weight of one 
motor. 

Our development of the miracle gas 
traces back not only to our superior | 
crude, but to the quality of the scientific | 
brains in the oil industry’s research 
laboratories. From crude comes a 
string of products ranging from poison 
gas through the higher-alcohol anesthet- 
ics to tar. It is done by “cracking,” 
which means rejiggering the molecular 
patterns of the crude. First, gasoline 
was obtained by plain distilling. The 
gasoline was relatively inconsequential; 
back in the ’90’s we were a kerosene na- 
tion, getting from each 42-gallon barrel 
of crude a trivial five gallons of gas, most 
of which was thrown away, and 24 of 
coal oil. 

The automobile made gasoline more 
useful; and the scientists promptly came 
up with a new and better method of re- 
fining called thermal cracking. It in- 
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Time’s wondrous alchemy 





volved breaking up the crude by putting 
it under tremendous pressure and high 
temperatures. As demand for more and 
better gas became clamorous, the scien- 
tists produced their great triumph— 
catalytic cracking. Easier and more 
efficient, it was the chemists’ solution 
for a gasoline market that last year 
squeezed 19 gallons of gas and only 2 
gallons of kerosene from every barrel 
of crude. 

Magnificent in its chemical complex- 
ity, catalytic cracking can be described 
simply and with moderate accuracy 
as a witchlike ceremony in which a 
white powder, often a secret formula, 
is sprinkled into the crude. The powder, 
as a catalyst, does drastic things. It 
breaks the crude into numerous compo- 
nents and shoves the molecules of these 
components around into new designs. 
These bruised components are cracked 
again, and the resulting subcomponents 
still again and again. 

Acres and acres of wizardly machin- 
ery are necessary to produce 100-octane. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey has, for 
example, an immense refinery brimming 
with dramatic pipes, mighty towers, 
boilers and buildings, where it cracks out 
something called polymer bottoms. The 
bottoms are shipped to another tremen- 
dous plant in Louisiana and shot up 
with hydrogen, producing a blending 
agent of 97-octane. This hydrogenation 
business was developed, incidentally, 
by the Germans, who use it now to juice 
up their inferior gasoline to its 95-octane 
ceiling. The powerful 97-octane stuff is 
mixed with two other products of the 
cracking—a base stock of high-quality 
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works its spell upon 
the choice golden tobaccos 
that Briggs lays away 
to mellow in fragrant oaken casks. 
All harshness and tongue-bite 
disappear. 
Bniggs is cask-mellowed 
for years... (longer than many 
luxury-priced blends). 
Yet, you can enjoy this 
grand and glorious pipe treat 
for only 
15¢ a tin. 





CASK-MELLOWED EXTRA LONG FOR EXTRA FLAVOR 
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Maybe your beard is a regular 
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THIS WAS A 
TOUGH BEARD 





} 
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unless you agree. Just trial-buy a 
Schick today. Try it for two weeks. 
If you’re not getting the best shave 
you ever had, take back the shaver 


and your dealer will give you your 


razor-defier. 


Le 


= 


But mowing tough whiskers is 
what a Schick electric shaver can 
do best. 


s money in full. 
You see—that new Hollow- F SCHICK INCORPORATED, Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
Ground Head arches up the skin’ + _.TWO HANDSOME MODELS 
so the whiskers stand out. ‘ 


styled by Raymond Loewy 


Set wate So Ss 
ane 


Shes: 


The high-speed motor powers the SCHICK COLONEL— executed in rich, ivory 
Flying Shuttle Shearer, that cuts % plastic with gold-colored trim and 
Si ' di ti more than 2. ‘tinged Whisk-Its that catch all beard 
Rae wha ; RRC EPEC : 2 s’  clippings. Complete, in simulated alli- 
14,000 times per minute. 30 gator tuck-away case, $15.00.* 


And quicker than you can say ih SCHICK FLYER— executed in burgundy 


$ 
A 2 “a i ith silver-colored tri d 
“Whisk-Its”—that bristly stubble pees: wi Bite! Benen caf 


is neatly trimmed down to the dé pouch, 812.50.* Standard equipment 
skin line—with no scrape or pull ‘~~ on Pan American Airways and other 


. ¥ leading airlines. (All Schick models 
9 
or burn to tell you it’s happened. work aibeth AC and DES 


*Slightly higher in Canada 


91: 
Too good to be true? Listen. We Many Dealers Offer Easy Payment Terms! 


don’t want you to keep a Schick 


Specifications subject to change without notice 


Schick Ouners/ 
Get this 2-M Head for your shaver! 


ALBAN le didn’? N E. 

na 38 Natl. Sav. B’k Blag. We didn’t forget you when we developed FBO L eA Side. 
603 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. this marvelous new 2-M Head. We made it NEW YoRK 

BALTIMORE hi ° he d f th 17 East 42nd St. 
111 N. Charles St. so that it can used on any of the more NEWARK, N. 


BOSTON 
630 Boston C. of C. Bldg 
BROOKLYN 
1007 Fox Bldg. 
ee a 
3 Andrews Bidg. 


J. 
810 Raymond Com. Bidg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
206 Hightower Bidg. 


than 3 million Schick Shavers now in use! 
And it’s yours for only $3.00 (slightly 


higher in Canada). You get the new head C™AHA, oa Nat!. B’k Bldg. 


CHICAGO : in- PHILADELPHIA 
212 Palmer House expertly fitted and the whole shaver in Seat 
CINCINNATI spected, cleaned. lubricated and adjusted PITTSBURGH 
ae Schimiat Bidg =e 908 Investment Bldg. 
Unie Comm. Bldg. Arcade ‘free Of charge. Simply take your shaver to porTLAND. ME. 
COLUMBUS 210 Bank of Com. Bldg. 


your nearest dealer or to 
a Schick Shaver Service 
Office as listed. 


PORTLAND. ORE. 
1413 American B’k Bldg. 
EROVIDENCE 
506 Turks Head Bidg. 


Sit Southland Life Bldg. 
DENVER 
501 Colorado Building 
= MOINES 
13 Fleming Bldg. 
DETRO! iT 
908 Industrial B’k Bidg. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
1202 American Ind’t’L Bldg. 
HOUSTON 
521 Shell Bidg. 
INDIANAPOL is 
703 Merchants B'k Blag. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
702 Fidelity B’k Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES 
443 South Spring St. 
MIAMI 
129 Shoreland Arcade 
MILWAUKEE 
152 W Wisconsin Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
612 Andrus Bldg. 





OCHESTER, N. Y. 
705 Temple Bide. 
ST. LOUIS 
23 a Caes parcmie Bldg. 
SAN_FRANCIS 
787 McNdnoe Bidg. 
SEATTLE 
701 Republic Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
521 Bond IiIdg. 





CANADIAN OFFICES 
MONTREAL 
1015-16 Sun Life Bldg. 
TORONTO 

78 Richmond St. West 
CALGARY 

112A Seventh Ave. West 





gas and something called “isopentane.” 
The blend is then seasoned with tetra- 
ethyl lead, and there is 100-octane. 

It is hard to make but easy to use. 
The 185,000 planes President Roose- 
velt says we will have next year will, 
if flown simultaneously at top power 
output, use from 27 to 46 million gal- 
lons of 100-octane in one hour. We 
would need between six and ten million 
barrels of crude to turn out that 
much. A B-19, the gargantuan experi- 
mental bomber built by Douglas, will 
soak up some 650 gallons an hour all 
by itself, which means about 150 barrels 
of crude. 

Even so, we are in a fair way to have 
enough, thanks largely to Oil Co-ordi- 
nator Ickes’ inspiring capacity for being 
mad at everybody at once. Last August 
he asked the oil industry to start dou- 
bling 100-octane production and recom- 
mended that the powerful blending 
agents used in premium gasolines for 
automobiles be reserved for military 
aviation uses. From there on, he nagged 
with what seemed characteristic unrea- 
sonableness. The harassed industry got 
its plans all drawn up for the expansion 
he demanded, was given priorities for 
twenty-five new plants, and was actu- 
ally in the process of shooting the works 
when the Japs fell on Pearl Harbor. 


Time for Some Short Cuts 


Production has been simplified by 
development of something called “al- 
kylation,” which skips over the hy- 
drogenation—and doubles the yield. 
Without this heavenly simplification, 
we probably would be utterly unable to 
stew up enough 100-octane to take care 
of the prodigious plane production pro- 
gram we have plowed into. 

Ickes, as Oil Co-ordinator, has auto- 
cratic authority over the entire indus- 
try, which thus far he has shared with 
the industry in a startlingly efficient 
manner. He persuaded patent owners 
to cut royalties, sometimes by half, so 
that all refineries could afford to come 
into the program; he prevailed upon the 
Justice Department to allow pooling 
and exchanging of patents, processes, 
facilities and products, in spite of the 
antitrust laws. These and other gestures 


BUTCH 





“All right, Butch, now you know what an slec- 
trically heated blanket is like, let's run along © 
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allow the compress 
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No Bases in Eire 
Continued from page 18 


brook probably had their own reasons. 


De Valera, I am persuaded, would | 


mever use British or American arms 





against the British. What he wants are | 


arms to meet a feared invasion by the 
Germans; an invasion that would bring 
in the British and make a battleground 
of Eire. And De Valera, I am persuaded 
further, would not merely meet a Ger- 
man invasion of Eire; he would fight as 
well if Hitler landed in the North. When 


last spring the Germans bombed Bel- | 
fast, De Valera telephoned his Defense | 


Minister at 2 A. M. to clear the highways; 
that the Dublin fre brigade was going to 
Belfast. 


ister that this might have some bearing 


on Eire’s neutrality, he said: “Clear the | 


roads; the fire brigade is going.” Two 
hours later the Dublin brigade was in 
Belfast, saving it from destruction. To 


De Valera, Ireland is Ireland, north and | 


south, every acre of it. 

De Valera, concluding his talk with 
me, did not ask me to take his word for 
everything. “I am but the leader of a 
democracy,” he said, “and must be 
guided by the will of my people. Go 
out and check the facts for yourself.” 


Some Stories That Aren't True 


I went out and did some checking— 
checked through British sources in Dub- 
lin; talked to Anglo-Irish and Celtic 
Irish, to Protestants and Catholics, to 
businessmen and beggars. This is what 
I found: 

It isn’t true that the German minister 
in Dublin has a large staff in his lega- 
tion and thousands of agents scattered 
throughout Eire; that he is using them 
to make Ireland a “back door” through 
which Hitler can invade England. The 
German minister—Hempel—has four 
employees in his Dublin office. He 
could not have agents throughout Ire- 
land (there is, incidentally, no German 
population in Ireland) without knowl- 
edge of the Irish police. He cannot com- 
municate with Berlin by wireless, mail 
or cable without his messages passing 
through British or American channels. 

It isn’t true that at the demand of 
the German minister De Valera stopped 
Irish women knitting for British soldiers, 
or for Irish soldiers in the British army. 
There was no such demand; the knitting 
goes on—and will go on. 

It isn’t true that the German minister 
told De Valera that if he sent the Dub- 
lin fire brigade to help Belfast again 
Germany would bomb Dublin. If Bel- 
fast is bombed again and needs Dublin’s 
help, Dublin will send help. 

It isn’t true that German submarines 
have used, or are now using, remote 
Irish harbors and inlets to refuel. This 
story was investigated by the British 
government (on the invitation of Mr. 


De Valera) and found to be groundless. | 


Actually, Eire has no oil except what 
she imports; cannot import enough for 
herself. 


What else did I find? This: That since | 


the beginning of the war 150,000 young 
Irishmen from Eire have crossed over 
to England or North Ireland to join the 


British army. As the population of Eire | 


is about two and one half per cent of the 
population of the United States, that is 
the equivalent of an American volun- 
teer army of roughly 6,000,000 men. 
That De Valera didn’t stop enlistments, 
and isn’t yet stopping them, is signifi- 
cant, to say the least. Actually, there is 
hardly a family in Eire that hasn’t a 
relative with the British armed forces 
or at work in munitions factories in 
England. 

These people, still proud of the old 


Reminded by his War Min- | 
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Munsters and Dublins and Connaught 
Rangers that once were so much a part 
of the British military story, smile at 
the suggestion that Eire’s official neu- 
trality is born of cowardice. They point 
to Garland, the first V.C. of the R.A.F. 
in this war, a Celtic Irish boy from Dub- 
lin; point to Captain Fogarty Fegan of 
the Jervis Bay; point to one of the cur- 
rent heroes of the R.A.F., Flight Lieu- 
tenant “Paddy” Finucane of Eire. 

And Eire, her support of De Valera 
notwithstanding, knows that war shad- 
ows stretch nearer to her, knows as well 
that the Battle of the Atlantic already 
means much to her. Her tea, coffee, 
gasoline and tobacco are severely ra- 
tioned. She lives today on black bread. 
Her people, without coal, are forced to 
burn peat, or (as in Dublin) wood at $15 
a ton. She knows that Irishmen are cold 
this winter; that there is hardship in 
Dublin and Cork and Galway and in her 
villages and glens. 

Eire still has a favorable trade bal- 
ance. But that balance is being steadily 
whittled down. Industries can’t import 
raw materials; there is a consequent 
scarcity of goods to sell and export; and 
a further consequence of unemploy- 
ment, and, on top of all, a growing 
cost of living. 


Feels Effects of the War 


Dublin, its traditional gaiety in de- 
jection notwithstanding, feels the hand 
of war. On famed O’Connell Street, 
down past the monuments to Parnell 
and O’Connell and Goldsmith and other 
Irish heroes, sandbags are piled against 
public buildings, and there are signs to 
air-raid shelters and posted instructions 
about air-raid precautions. In the court- 
yard of Trinity College, students drill 
through most of the day, and at the Na- 
tional University there are officers’ 
training classes, and green-clad soldiers 
of Eire stand guard on Dublin’s quays 
and at government offices and the Par- 
liament buildings and before the Bank 
of Ireland on renowned College Green. 

At night, too, Dublin is partially 
blacked out; partly because there is a 
scarcity of power, but partly also be- 
cause a lighted Dublin provides direc- 
tion for German fliers in bombing raids 
on England. Coal is so scarce that 
homes and hotels no longer burn it, and 
Eire’s railways (still owned by British 
capital) no longer run on time because 
they must burn the slack from British 
mines, all that is now available to them. 
There is still plenty of basic food, black 
bread and butter and cream and cheese 
and meat, but a sharp scarcity of tea and 
coffee and cigarettes and matches 
and of all luxuries. Dublin women, like 
the women of Britain, have gone back 
to cotton and woolen stockings, and the 
shops of Grafton Street, which is Dub- 
lin’s Regent Street, present forlorn, 
empty windows. 

At night Dubliners still crowd their 
theaters, and queues still stand before 
the Gate and the Abbey, homes of the 
drama which still outdraw the cinema. 
But they are far from prosperous-look- 
ing crowds; and in the outskirts of the 
city one meets more than ever those be- 
shawled, furtive old women who tell of 
Dublin’s misery. 

Thus the Battle of the Atlantic— 
neutrality or no neutrality—is Eire’s 
battle, too. They don’t talk much about 
it in Dublin; don’t meu ‘on, for example, 
that when the first of Eire’s four cargo 
ships sailed to the United States for 
wheat it sailed in a British convoy. One 
reason for the lack of talk is the censor- 
ship of the press and radio and cinema. 

At the same time, it isn’t true that 
Irish newspapers are compelled to put 
Berlin’s High Command communiqués 
before British official statements. In 
Dublin the Irish Times (an Anglo-Irish 
newspaper that supports De Valera’s 


neutrality policy) and the Independent 
and Irish Press (the last the government 
organ) carry war news pretty much as 
United States newspapers carry it. Two 
of them carry Reuter’s news service, 
which is hardly anti-British. 

What of the IL.R.A.? The I.R.A. is a 
far cry from the old Sinn Fein force that 
numbered among its leaders intrepid 
fighters like Michael Collins and Ar- 
thur Griffiths and “Dick” Mulcahy 
and De Valera. It has no outstanding 
chiefs (most of them, with about 800 
of their followers, have been interned) 
and for the most part is made up of 
young men barely known outside their 
own circle. That the I.R.A. would cause 
trouble for De Valera in the event of 
neutrality being abandoned can hardly 
be doubted. To suggest that it repre- 
sents any wide section of the people of 
Eire is to suggest nonsense. 

There remains Northeast Ulster; the 
old eternal question of the North and 
South. In Orange Belfast, in most of the 
six Ulster counties still under the Brit- 
ish flag, the Battle of the Boyne is much 
more real than the Battle of the Somme; 
just as in the South, Irishmen still talk 
of Cromwell and Castlereagh as though 
they were Mr. Churchill’s colleagues. 
Yet these long memories, a seeming in- 
ability of Irishmen to forget, are not 
the only source of the North-South dif- 
ficulty. There are economics: the fear 
of Scotch-Irish Ulstermen that in an 
Irish Parliament, without partition to 
protect them, their industries would be 
swamped. - 

Socially, apart from politics, the 
North and South get on famously. The 
Dublin football club goes up to Belfast 
and plays before great crowds, and the 
Belfast team comes down to Dublin 
and plays before greater crowds. And 
one night in Dublin I watched the men 
and women of Belfast, up for the Cur- 
ragh races, mingle gaily with their 
southern neighbors in the rotunda of the 
Shelburne. Yet — politically — nothing 
happens. Partition remains. 

De Valera talked to me at length on 
this North and South problem. He does 


believes, for 





“He's clearing everybody out. This is not the mom: aT 
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“Brace up, old boy, a glass of HEMO—Borden’s new 


vitamin-fortified drink—will snap you out of it 








NOW MORE THAN EVER- 





Let’s have a look at Pacific Coast de- 
fenses—as far as we can without giving 
away anything. In the early days of the 
struggle people thought of an invasion 
in terms of Jap bombers flying in from 
the ocean over the Olympic Peninsula, 
the Columbia River bar, the Golden 
Gate Bridge or Santa Barbara Channel. 
Then they began to realize what Army 
and Navy already knew—that troops 
might conceivably be landed at hun- 
dreds of places, not only on the Ameri- 
can shore, but on Canadian, Alaskan or 
Mexican shores, too. 

The Pacific Coast defense line didn’t 
start at the Strait of Juan de Fuca and 
run south to Tijuana. It started out at 
Attu, far north and westward in the 
bitter cold and fog of the Aleutians, and 
ran thousands of miles down to steam- 
ing jungle-crowded beaches south of 
Panama. It was the longest defense 
line on earth. 

Defending this line wasn’t just our 
job; it had to be a co-operative proposi- 
tion, with Canada and Mexico and some 
of the Central American republics 
helping. There were 5,000 hidden in- 
lets along the coast where a submarine 
fleet might sneak in and set up small air 
bases. Suicidal, in the long run, of 
course, but maybe worth the cost. 
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Stories That Couldn't Be Told 


eae As a few grim facts of life became 
Copyright _1942—The Borden Company | apparent to West Coasters there was 
some grumbling. The Coast thought it 
was being badly neglected. This thought 
cropped up in editorials. A typical one, 





It said: “Certainly, protection of 
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the Pacific Coast is not going to receive 
any very great attention from the East.” 
This merely said in print what people 
from Seattle to San Diego were saying 
in homes and on the streets. 

It bothered the Army and Navy a lot, 
because they were really building up a 
strong, effective defense, yet couldn’t 
make people believe it. People asked: 
“Well, okay—what have you got, and 
where is it?” Of course, nobody could 
answer without giving away vital in- 
formation. 

Traveling up and down you could see, 
if you knew where to look, how the de- 
fense system was building up. You 
knew there were guns and searchlights 
mh on the hilltops. Out on the gray ocean 
Earn for “Extras” you could see the patrol boats pitching 
through the great seas driven by a howl- 
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mality and lack of that precision so dear 
to dictators, you knew they were the 
world’s best and ready to lick their 
weight in wildcats. ; 

Overhead the patrol planes droned 
and the big flying cruisers drove through 
the mists out to sea. You soon learned 
the silhouettes of our planes, and didn’t 
duck whe-i one came over—and a spout- 
ing whale, plowing majestically past Cy- 
press Point, didn’t fool you. That wasn’t 
a periscope. 

You could see other things, too—the 
great plane plants, pushing out planes 
as once Detroit pushed out cars; the 
trainloads of guns and ammunition roll- 
ing down over the passes; the busy air- 
fields, with the trainers circling above. 
From hills above harbors at night you 
could see the convoys put to sea, dark 
shapes against darkness, and you knew 
we bossed the sea lanes. 

Camps, forts and fields filled with 
troops and were suddenly emptied. 


ial Western Rampart 
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information—and misinformation. Any 
intelligent spy might have pieced to- 
gether a reasonably accurate picture of 


the Pacific Fleet by keeping his eyes | 


and ears open, but the order evacuating 
enemy aliens from certain Coast areas 
soon put a stop to that sort of thing. 
Code breakers in the Army and Navy 
intelligence were onto most of the se- 
cret communication stuff anyway and 
very little got by. 

Trouble with the average Coaster, and 
what caused his misgivings, was that he 
saw only a tiny section of the defense 
picture. The whole picture eluded 
him, mainly because it was designed to 
elude the Japs, which it did very suc- 
cessfully. 


The Civilian Air-Raid Watchers Serv- | 


ice, for example, was even more secret 
than the Army. Groundwork for the 
service was laid two years ago, by men 
and women of high mentality, technical 
ability and—above all—close mouths. 
In Coast cities today many men com- 
plain their wives and daughters won’t 
even tell them where they’re going to 
watching duty. All their prying ques- 
tions get are cold wouldn’t-you-like-to- 
know? looks. Most such husbands never 
will believe again that a woman can’t 
keep a secret. 


Weeks Instead of Years 


Truth about Coast defense in the 
West is that Americans, in the Army, 
the Navy, in defense services and in- 
dividually, did in two months what it 
would have taken any other nation a 
year to accomplish. On December 7th, 
last year, 10,000 miles of coastline were 
almost wide open to invasion. The in- 
vasion wouldn’t have been permanent, 
but it was possible. 

It was no small job to build up the 
whole vast, intricate system of Coast 
defense from very little to a very great 
deal, in a few weeks. It took brains 
and energy and men and materials, but 
it got results. Naturally, there was 
trouble here and there. The worst thing, 
as we have seen, was the inability of 
the fighting forces to reassure people 
that things were being done, and conse- 
quent wonderment on the public’s part 
concerning whether anything was being 
done. Nobody, newspapermen included, 
quite understood why, if a submarine 
torpedoed a freighter off Point Lobos, 
you couldn’t say so, when reporters on 
Bill O’Donnell’s Monterey Herald had 
seen it. Things like that. 

What really happened on the Pacific 
Coast was a major disturbance in the 
lives of ten million Americans, plus 
Canadians, Mexicans and Latin Ameri- 
From a feeling of safety and 
solidity suddenly they all felt unsafe, 
uncertain of the immediate future. The 
cunning and ability of this thing that 
had disturbed the pattern of lives were 
overrated, as the mysterious always is. 

Because it wasn’t possible for the 
Army to come out and say we have ten 
514-inch antiaircraft guns here and we 
can snake them around at fifty miles 
an hour and blast hell out of a Jap air 
attack; or for the Navy to say we have 
so many ships patrolling and so much 
stuff here and so much there—because 
it wasn’t possible to tell the public how 
it was being guarded the public suf- 
fered. 

Today people feel better because, se- 
crecy or no, they know there is a vast 
amount of war material on the Coast; 
because there are men to operate it; 
and because back of these there is a 
trained civilian force and out in front 
there is naval strength adequate to 
handle what may turn-up.... When you 
have said these things, you have said 
all you may. 

Meanwhile, as long as an Oakland 
garbage boat can ram and sink a sub- 
marine—who’s worrying? 
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SAILOR SMEDLEY’S 





“SUFFERIN’ CATFISH!” roared the 
Captain. “Haven't anchored next to 
such a smell since we grappled a 
dead whale off Nova Scotia. Heave 
that dang-blasted pipe overboard!” 






SCUTTLEBUTT GOSSIP soon spread 
the story of Smedley’s set-to with 
the Skipper. One and all agreed he 
better switch without delay to that 
Navy favorite— Sir Walter Raleigh. 


KEEP OUT OF THE 
DOG HOUSE 
WITH SIR WALTER 


» Cellophane tape 
around lid seals 
flavor in, brings 
you tobacco 100% 
factory-fresh! 


—but he’s out of the dog house now! 
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“GOOD RIDDANCE,” barked the Old 
Boy. “An able-bodied seaman like 
you ought to realize that a popular 


pipe not only tastes right to you, but 
also smells right to the next man.” 


NO, SMEDLEY DIDN’T get to be an 


Admiral, but he won a grin of ap- 
proval from the Captain next day. 
Ever tried this mild blend of fine 
burleys? It’s mellow. It’s fragrant. 


UNION MADE 





Tine v...UNCLE WALTER’S DOG HOUSE 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT * NBC * PRIZES FOR YOUR “DOG HOUSE” EXPERIENCE 
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RUNNY 
NOSE 


Plowing through snow and slush with 
cold, wet feet lowers temperature. Such 
a disturbance of your body’s heat-regu- 
lating mechanism reduces the blood 
supply of your mucous membranes—in- 
creases their mucous secretions. Your 
nose first feels dry, then runs copiously. 


You can fight this symptom of a cold by 
helping nature normalize your foot tem- 
perature quickly. Rub your cold, wet feet 
briskly with Absorbine Jr. This active lini- 
mentation stimulates your circulation more 
quickly than rubbing alone. And, as a fresh 
supply of warm blood flows through your 
feet, that cold, clammy feeling disappears. 

Don’t fail to take this simple precaution 
when feet get wet! Do same with children. 
See if you don’t reduce the misery of run- 
ning noses this winter! Keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy.$1.25 atall druggists. FREE SAMPLE 
—write W.F. Young, Inc., 201C Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Famous also for relieving Athlete’s Foot, 
Sore Muscles, Strains, Bruises 












STUDY AT HOME 


Win greater respect and success. 
Learn more, earn more. We guide 
you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volame 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 

our valuable 48-page ‘‘Law Training 

for Leadership’’ and ‘*Evidence’”’ 
books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSaile Extension University, Dept. 240-L, Chicago 
A Correspondence Institution 


* AMERICA x 
READS 188,000,000 


BAKED HAM 
is delicious with 
genuine old-fashioned 
Stone-ground 
HEINZ MUSTARD 


2 KINDS—BROWN AND YELLOW 





tower. She will find that tower and 
ascend it to the very top.” 

Louis Roussel, the blond and bald 
papa, took this lightly enough and must 
still be wondering about it. When he 
repeated the prophecy to Michele when 
she was eight and in a better position to 
recognize a silver tower, he said: 

“Ha, ha! An amusing thing happened 
to you once, Simone, when you were a 
little girl... A fortuneteller .. .” 

It got no laugh out of little Simone, 
the future Michele; and if you want to 
retain her friendship, you will do well 
not to speak lightly of the affair even 
at this late date. She believes in it. 
Admittedly, it has changed her life. No 
matter what others may think of such 
things, she believes in them and follows 
them. 

When she was fifteen she took direct 
action in seeking the silver tower. She 
left Dieppe, where the family was 
spending the summer, and ran off to 
Paris to become an actress. By reason 
of some pressure, she shanghaied her 
brother Paul, aged thirteen, into the ex- 
pedition. When they reached Paris, a 
trifle dazed, they thought of nothing 
better to do than go out and see their 
grandmother, who lived near Neuilly. 
Grandmére notified Papa, and Papa 
went up so high he knocked three valu- 
able bits of glass off the chandelier. 

“Send them back!” roared Papa, and 
they were on the next train. They were 
met by Papa, who took assorted whacks 
at them when he got them home, but 
that didn’t cure Michele. She went on 
a hunger strike and almost drove the 
old folks mad, this being a serious re- 
flection on the efficacy of conventional 
French rearing. After four days it was 
a matter of forcible feeding, death or 
surrender. Papa compromised. 


No Trouble: at All 


“Tl tell you what I'll do,” he said. 
“T’ll let you go up and live with Grand- 
mére and go to dramatic school in Paris. 
But don’t ever get the idea that you 
forced us to do it.” 

She spent two years at the school of 
René Simon in Paris and studied pos- 
ture, voice and attended classes in danc- 
ing of the Isadora Duncan type. She 
developed something of a lyric soprano 
but what mattered was that, for a tall 
girl, she could walk through a door with- 
out falling on her nose. That meant 
that somebody in the films was eventu- 
ally going to see her because screen 
actresses were not easily to be found in 
that great metropolis. 

Acting in France had previously been 
confined to the formal schools, with the 
Comédie Francaise exercising the great- 
est influence. A girl who went through 
that routine and stuck with it twenty 
years would eventually get the part of 
a maid in something by Moliere. Fifteen 
years more and she would be ripe for 
ingénue roles. By the time she was 
ninety she might easily be a star. 

The French screen people realized 
they were never going to get anywhere 


| against the American competition with 


a passionate biddy of Grandma’s age 
acting as lure, so they were looking 


feverishly around. Respectable French 


families have their own ideas of cavort- 
ing females and while the young ladies 
aren’t kept behind a grilled window, a 
la Valencia, they also weren’t to be 
found down at the Village Bloat with 
their faces in a banana split. 

“Come on,” the producers said to M. 
Simon plaintively, “give us a look, 
won't you2” 

Simon dragged out what few avail- 
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able samples he had on hand and it was 
a cinch for Mike Morgan. A look was 
enough; they didn’t care how she acted. 

During the next three years she did 
twelve pictures, most of them with the 
great Jean Gabin. The one best known 
here is the Port of Shadows, in which 
Gabin crunches bread and talks and 
crunches a bit more and talks and finally 
kills a guy who is bothering Michele. 
Between times there was an interlude in 
Germany where Miss Morgan did two 
pictures and was so popular that when 
she attempted to leave the country after 
the Hitler forces occupied Paris she was 
met at the border by a telegram saying 
that the Germans would be better 
pleased if she didn’t leave. The border 
guards solved that in tactful fashion by 
failing to open the message until she 
was over the border into Spain. Mr. 
Gabin followed soon after. 

“Miss Morgan has been linked with 
Mr. Gabin romantically,” says the press 
gentleman at RKO, “albeit she is tight- 
lipped about the matter.” 

She is also cagey about her height, 
wanting to be known as five feet three, 
although the records insist on keeping 
her at five feet six. She weighs 105 and 
would like to gain about eight pounds. 
She is nuts about popular American 
songs and will, on occasion, burst forth 
with Some of These Days. She has 
fallen hard for the American hot dog. 

Much of Michele’s present uncer- 
tainty arises from her fear of saying 
or doing anything that might affect her 
family in France. The filming of Joan 
of Paris, which has to do with the mod- 
ern Joan who saves her country from 
the investing forces, has caused great 
trouble for her, Not long ago a New 
York column printed the news that Mi- 
chele’s Paris agent, Madame Tual, had 
warned her that appearance in the film 
would result in action against her 
mother and other relatives. Michele 
said nothing but went ahead with the 
production headed by David Hemp- 
stead. 

Miss Morgan is really something new 
in Hollywood personalities. What she 
will do after she is established and has 
finished her American education is a 
matter for conjecture. She has taken 
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Continued from page 19 


had a strong face which was definitely 
not good-looking. He was, perhaps, 
forty years of age. He had the hard, 
compact build of the trained athlete. 
His simple summer-weight woolen suit 
indicated a man in average financial 
circumstances. He wore no hat, and 
Alan saw that his sandy hair was get- 
ting thin in spots. He came forward 
more quickly. His big, calloused hand 
was extended. He said again, in his big, 
booming voice, “Hello, Mr. Hartley.” 
Then he grinned and said, “Hiya, Lew 
—it’s good to see you again.” 

Alan was on guard. Here was the sort 
of thing he’d been dreading. This man 
was a stranger to him. He had walked 
confidently into the grounds, which in- 
dicated that he felt he had a right to be 
there. He had addressed him twice as 
“Mr. Hartley” and then as “Lew.” Ob- 
viously it was somebody Alan—as Lew 
Hartley—was supposed to know. 


7 hee stranger stood off and eyed Alan 

critically. He was a warm, genial per- 
sonality. Friendly as a pup. He said 
heartily, “You look good, Lew. Right 
in the pink.” 

“Here’s a man Lew Hartley knows,” 
thought Alan. “He must be an inferior 
because he started off calling me Mr. 
Hartley. But he’s using the first name 
now. I can’t bluff it out. If I talk to him, 
T'll be sunk; not a chance of getting 
away with it. I’ve got to keep my mouth 
shut. Maybe Ill make the wrong guy 
mad, but that’s better than upsetting 
the applecart.” 

Alan rose from his chair and looked 
levelly at the stranger. Nice chap... 
sort of fellow you liked instinctively. 
And he seemed so glad to see the man 
he thought was Lew Hartley. 

The visitor talked on cheerfully: 
“Never seen you look better. You sure 
musta been takin’ swell care of your- 
self.” He put his hand on Alan’s arm, 
as though to feel his biceps. 

Alan hesitated, but only for an in- 
stant. He did something which he 
loathed . . . but which was the only 
thing he could do under the circum- 
stances. 

He jerked his arm away. He snapped, 
“Take your hand off me.” 

The stranger dropped his hand. His 
cheeks flushed. Then he laughed— 
though there was more doubt than 
mirth in the laughter. He said, “Since 
when did you get to be a kidder, Mr. 
Hartley?” 

Alan said, “I’m not kidding.” 

eBotwlook .. -” 

Alan kept his words harsh: “Who in- 
vited you in, anyway?” 

The big man with the big shoulders 
shook his head. He was obviously be- 
wildered. He said diffidently, “I figured 
you’d be glad to see me, Mr. Hartley.” 

“Well, I’m not. So get out.” 

A mantle of dignity settled over the 
stranger’s shoulders. His voice came, 
slowly, carefully: 

“You’re sure you’re not tryin’ to put 
the rib on me, Mr. Hartley?” 

“T said ‘Get out!’ On your way.” 

Now the stranger believed what he 
heard, and Alan saw anger begin to 
show in those level, honest eyes. He 
said, “I don’t get it, Lew. I don’t get it 
at all. And I don’t like it.” 

“I don’t care whether you like it or 
not.” 

The stranger said, “And I’m tellin’ 
you one more thing. Another crack outa 
you and I’m goin’ to spread you all 
over this pretty lawn.” 

This was the rotten part of playing 
Lew Hartley: acting like a heel when 
you weren’t a heel at all, insulting peo- 
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From now ’til victory comes, patriotic buying must 
be the rule. 


It will help mightily toward winning the war if, 
for instance, we all buy longer-lasting things— 
when we must buy at all. 


Here’s one little example of how quality buying 
helps in an all-out war: Take razor blades. There’s 
as much steel in a poor blade as in a good one. If 
the good blade gives you, say, twice as many shaves, 
it means you'll use only half as much steel. Sounds 
insignificant; but, multiplied by millions, the sav- 
ing adds up to a lot of steel-jacketed shells. 


Whether it’s blades or batteries or any other thing, 
whenever you buy... buy longer-lasting quality. 
So doing you get better value, better service for 
yourself—and you conserve for Uncle Sam. 


It happens to be a sound, economic truth that the 
wiser we buy the quicker we'll win. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


CONSERVE YOUR 
PRESENT BATTERY ! 


One way to help your country 
and yourself is to take care of 
your present battery. Your Exide 
dealer wants to help you get from 
it all the service it is capable 
of. Why not see him soon ? 
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Get greater breathing comfort—quick— 
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as needed! 
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To relieve miseries—rub 
Vicks VapoRub thorou ghly 
on throat, chest, back and 
let its time-tested poultice- 
vapor action go to work! 


We're never safe from worms. But 
we've got their number. We lick ’em 
with Sergeants SURE SHOT Cap- 
sules before they do their dirty work. 
(Puppy Capsules for small dogs.) 

Quick attack is the best defense 
against worms. And Sergeant’s Dog 
Book helps you tell the symptoms. 

Sergeant’s medicine line is the de- 
fense line for your dog’s health—from 
SURE SHOT to Vitamin Capsules. 
At drug and pet stores—free Ser- 
geant’s Dog Book, too. 


SERGEANT’S, Dept. 2-B, Richmond, Va. 


Please send me a free, 40-page, Illus- 
trated Sergeant’s Dog Book. 
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ple who couldn’t do anything about it. 
But this man... Alan felt like applaud- 
ing. He had a definite dignity and his 
anger was justified. Alan hadn’t the 
faintest desire to be punched in the 
nose, but he wouldn’t blame this fellow 
\if he turned one loose. ‘He'll likely 
| take a swing at Lew Hartley,” thought 
Alan sardonically, “and I'll feel the 
pain.” 

He glowered at the stranger. He re- 
|'minded himself that he’d become a 
| pretty good glowerer these past few 
| weeks. It would have been funny if it 
|hadn’t been so embarrassing. Then he 
realized that he couldn’t just stand 
there staring at the compact, broad- 
shouldered man who was getting mad- 





| der by the minute. So Alan turned and 


started for the house. 
The stranger followed. He said, “I 
don’t savvy, Lew. And I don’t like it, 


| either.” 


Alan continued to walk away. Then 
he looked up and saw Chuck coming 
out of the front door. He breathed 
more easily because he realized that 
Chuck had caught enough to make him 
understand. He brushed by the dan- 
gerously quiet little bodyguard and said, 
“Get him away from me,” and then he 
continued into the house. 

Chuck walked toward the other man. 
He said, “Hello, Jimmy.” 

“Lo.” The big man was frowning 
and his fists were still clenched. He 
said, ‘““What goes on here?” 

Chuck took the other man’s arm and 
turned him toward the gate. He said, 
“Lew’s sore as a boil this morning. Let’s 
scram.” 

The man called Jimmy fell into step 
beside the pale gray bodyguard. He was 
still furious, and he didn’t care who 
knew it. He said, “I never seen Lew 
act like that.” 





“You wouldn’t know him these days.” 

“T'll say I wouldn’t. Look .. . what’s 
the answer?” 

“To what?” 

“To him being like that. We was 
friends, wasn’t we? Sure, I always knew 
he was sour... but that never went 
for me. I never seen him act like 
that...’ There was the thought that 
seemed to stick. “I sure never did, 
Chuck. I never seen him act that way.” 

“He was all steamed up about some- 
thing else.” 

“Yeah... ? So it still looks funny: 
Lew tellin’ me to get outa here. It just 
doesn’t fit.” 

Chuck made a gesture. “You never 
can tell about a guy like him, Jimmy. 
Nowadays he just goes around biting.” 

“But not me, Chuck. He ain’t got no 
call biting me. It doesn’t add up like 
Lew Hartley. I know Lew pretty good. 
That didn’t seem like Lew at all.” 


[See were at the gate now. Chuck 





propelled the man named Jimmy to- 
ward his battered jaloppy. He said, 
“Take it easy, Jimmy. Lew’ll cool off.” 
Chuck lighted a cigarette. “When did 
you roll in?” 

“Yesterday. I figured Lew would be 
glad to see me. So I come over...” 

“How long you gonna be around Mi- 
ami?” 

“Rest of the season, maybe. I’m stay- 
ing at a little jernt in town...’ He 
gave the name of a third-rate hotel. 
He climbed into his car and sat there 
shaking his head. “It wasn’t like Lew at 
all,” he said. “I got Lew doped out 
pretty good. That ain’t the way he 
ACES acne 

“Be yourself, Jimmy.” Chuck was 
trying to shrug it off. “He got you all 
hopped up, that’s all.” 





“Uh-huh...” Jimmy stepped on the 
starter and waved to Chuck. “Yeah 
. maybe .. . But I still say I never 


seen Lew act like that. ... 
Chuck moved thoughtfully back to- 
ward the house. Alan was waiting for 


him inside. He said, “I feel lousy, 
Chuck. On the level, I do.” 

Chuck said, “You must have slapped 
it to him pretty hard.” 

“T had to. It was somebody I never 
heard of. I knew he was an acquaint- 
ance of Lew Hartley’s ... and that was 
bad. Who was he?” 

Young Mr. Williams jerked his hand 
upward. “You acted okay,” he said. 
“That was a guy used to work out 
private with Lew about four years ago. 
In New York. You know, come around 
and give him exercises and box with 
him and stuff like that.” 

“T see. ... That was why he started 
off calling me Mr. Hartley and then 
shifted to Lew... .” 

“Sure. A man’s personal trainer .. . 
he’s different from anybody else in the 
world. He used to shove Lew around 
a lot: bark at him and make him do 
things. Well, that made him different.” 

Alan said, “I hated it.” 

“Sure you did. But that’s the way 
it had to be. And he won’t bother you 
any more. He’s mad enough that he 
won’t come back, and that’s plenty all 
right by us.” 

Alan shook his head as though to rid 
his mind of the thoroughly distasteful 
episode. He said, “What happens this 
morning, Chuck?” 

“I’m driving over to meet Wayne 
Hamilton. Alone.” 

“That’s clear enough. I’ll stick around 
here.” 

“But close. Don’t let no more guys 
sneak up on you.” 

“Tll try.” Alan changed the subject: 
“How long will Mr. Hamilton be here?” 

“Long enough.” 

“You mean you don’t know—or you 
won’t tell me?” 

“You figure it. Anyway, he’s here in 
time for lunch. He'll start calling the 
shots then.” 


HUCK drove off a few minutes later 

in the sedan. He was doing a lot of 
thinking, and he was still thinking when 
Wayne Hamilton stepped off the train 
in Miami. They got in the car together 
and started off. Hamilton—trim, cor- 
rect, distinguished-looking—commenced 
asking questions: 

“How’s our boy scout, Chuck?” 

“Okay.” 

“Things running smoothly?” 

“No.” 

Hamilton cast a quick glance at the 
impassive face beside him. “What does 
that mean?” 

“It ain’t as simple as you and Lew 
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if he had, the name James J. Conley 
wouldn’t have registered. 

He couldn’t possibly have connected 
the dead man with the person who had 
walked in on him the previous morning. 
There was no reason why he should. 

And there was certainly no reason 
why he should suspect that Jimmy Con- 
ley had been murdered—or that Chuck 
Williams was the murderer. 


GE afternoon in mid-February a 

telegram was delivered to Mr. Joel 
Kent who lived in a trim little house on 
Lindbrook Drive, Westwood Village, 
California. The telegram was signed 
“Robert” and Mr. Kent recognized that 
as the code signature for Wayne Ham- 
ilton. 

Mr. Kent, who looked not at all like 
Lew Hartley, drove all the way to Pasa- 
dena to send his answer. And that an- 
swer, signed “Charley’”—which was also 
code—notified Wayne Hamilton that 
their meeting would be at a certain hotel 
in Atlanta, Georgia, three days hence. 

So the man who had been Lew Hart- 
ley until he became Joel Kent, and who 
was—for the purposes of this trip— 
traveling under the alias of Charles B. 
Harrison, flew east, checked in at the 
luxurious Atlanta hotel and contacted 
his lawyer, who had preceded him. Lew 
went to Hamilton’s room. Hamilton 
said, “It’s still a miracle, Lew. You 
aren’t you at all.” 

Lew nodded. “Greer did a good job.” 

“You look ten years younger and en- 
tirely different. Maybe it’s the fact that 
the scar has disappeared and you’ve 
shaved the mustache... .” 

“Greer says it’s the nose.” 

“And,” finished Hamilton, “perhaps 
it’s also your manner. Has cordiality 
been very hard to learn?” 

Lew Hartley looked down at the at- 
torney who had calmly appropriated 
the more comfortable of the two easy 
chairs. He said, “Let’s get something 
straight before we begin. For years 
you've been riding me. Personally I 
think it’s a case of little dog barking at 
big dog. It has been your way of prov- 
ing to yourself that you weren’t afraid 
of me. I never liked it, but it did amuse 
me. Now it’s not funny any more.” His 
voice took on an edge. “So drop it!” 

Wayne Hamilton started to say some- 
thing, then changed his mind. He satis- 
fied himself with, “I’ll be nice, Lew—if 
that’s what you want.” 

“That’s what I want.” Hartley lighted 
a cigar and inhaled deeply. ‘What's 
wrong in Miami?” 

Hamilton said, “Plenty.” 

“Little Rollo gumming up 
works?” 

“No. We figured right on him. But 
there are other angles. Important ones.” 


the 


ARTLEY waited. He’d tried to 

change himself since becoming Joel 
Kent, but he couldn’t teach himself to 
waste words. 

Hamilton spoke: 
Jimmy Conley?” 

“Conley ... ?” Hartley frowned, then 
his forehead cleared. “Oh, sure. Used 
to work out with me. Yeah, I remem- 
ber.” 

“He showed up at the Beach the other 
day.” Hamilton gave details of the 
visit. Lew Hartley listened impassively, 
his brain racing behind shrewd brown 
eyes. When the lawyer paused, he said, 
“Not so good.” 

“Very bad, Lew. It was one of those 
things that couldn’t be foreseen. It 
happened once, and it could happen 
again.” 

“Where’s Conley now?” 

“Chuck took care of him. Neat job. 
The papers played it down. Said it 
looked like the work of a hit-and-run 
driver.” 

Lew nodded. “Chuck’s smart.” 

“Yes. But I don’t like the way things 


“You remember 
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WHEN | CATCH COLD...THE TISSUES 
ARE FULL SIZE, SOFT ANO STRONG. 3 
AS FAR AS IM CONCERNED, CHEAP 
TISSUES ARE NO BARGAIN/ THEN TOO, 
THE KCEENEX POP-UP BOX ENDS 
WASTE, SAVES MONEY / 


(from a letter by C. E., Peoria, Ill.) 
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Save Your Socks Girts 
AFTER LAUNDERING AND 
DRYING MY HOSE, | WRAP EACH 


PAIR IN KLEENEX TO HELP 
PREVENT SNAGS AND RUNS / 


(from a letter by P. S., San Francisco, Calif.) 


Cookies To THE Rookies 


WHEN SENDING THE BOYS 
HOME-MADE COOKIES, FILL 
CREVICES OF THE BOX WITH ALEENEX. 
PREVENTS JIGGLING AND BREAKING! 


(from a letter by M. R. E., Moscow, Tenn.) 
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There 'tis...Delsey 
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DELSEY’ TOILET PAPER 


soft like Kleenex Tissues 
double-ply tor extra strength 
3 ROLLS FOR 25¢ - 12 ROLLS FOR 97¢ 
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Bring on A-1, the savory thick sauce 
that coaxes out the hidden flayors of 
meat, fish, cheese, vegetable and egg . 
dishes. Dash it on and dish it up—_ j} pews 
it’s wonderful! i ! 
Send for free recipe booklet, 
"Cooking for a Man.” Write G. F. 

Heublein & Bro., Dept. 92, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 4 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


WITHOUT CALOMEL 


—And You'll Jump 
Out of Bed in the 


Morning Rarin’ to Go 






The liver should pour out two 
pints of liquid bile onto the food 
you swallow every day. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food may not digest. You get constipat- 
ed. You feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “up and up.’”’ Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 
ly, Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢, 
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caused thousands of human “‘crack-ups.”’ 
The International Correspondence 
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than 400 business and industrial subjects. 
Among former I. C. S. students are the 
president of a great air line and many 
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For free booklet, mail this coupon. 
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are going. There are bound to be other 
people like Conley . folks whom 
we couldn’t possibly remember. And 
Chuck can’t keep on killing them off.” 

“Right.” Hartley eyed the other 
shrewdly. “What else?” he asked. 

“Something. Maybe you won't like 
it. It’s Sunny.” 

“So-005 te 

“She’s fallen for Douglas.” 

“Two-timing me?” 

“Maybe.” 

Hartley smiled coldly. “What differ- 
ence does it make? I’ve seen the last 
of her anyway. She doesn’t know that 
—but it’s true. She and Chuck are be- 
ing adequately taken care of under my 
will. But they won’t know where I am 
or what I look like. So if she wants to 
have her little fun...” 

Hamilton said, “It’s more than that, 
Lew.” 

“How much more?” 

“I don’t believe Sunny is fooling. I 
think she’s really in love with Douglas,” 
Hamilton said. 

Lew Hartley shook his head. “You 
don’t know Sunny. She’ll never really 
love anybody except herself. She’s no 
softie.” 

“I didn’t say she was.” Wayne Ham- 
ilton was talking crisply, as though it 
was very important for him to make his 
point. “In one way, Lew, she’s tougher 
than you are. She didn’t turn a hair when 
this scheme was cooked up. It was all 
right with her to be an accessory .. . 
provided she was being provided for and 
protected. But somewhere under the 
Florida sunshine our young lady has 
commenced to sprout a heart.” 

“What does it add up to?” 

“More than you know, Lew. Did you 
ever suspect that Chuck Williams was 
in love with Sunny?” 

“Chuck Williams? Why, no. I never 
thought of Chuck having any emotions.” 
Hartley’s cigar had gone out. He lighted 
it again with meticulous care. “Looks 
to me, Wayne, as though you’ve gone 
romantic all of a sudden. Sunny’s in 
love with Alan Douglas. Chuck’s in 
love with Sunny. Who are you in love 
with?” 

Hamilton shrugged. “Play cute if you 
want, Lew. Maybe Greer lifted your 
brains as well as your face.” 


Bur Wayne Hamilton needn’t have 

worried. Hartley was impressed and 
deeply concerned. There were many 
things about his lawyer that he didn’t 
like personally, but he had implicit 
faith in the man’s keenness. He said, 





— 





“What’s the slant on Chuck and 
Sunny?” 
“Chuck,” explained the attorney, 


“has apparently always been overboard 
about Sunny. But he never thought of 
trying to cut in so long as she belonged 
to you. It wasn’t honor or ethics .. . 
Chuck wouldn’t know what they meant. 
It was simply that it was a setup he un- 
derstood and didn’t try to barge in on. 

“But from what I can gather, Lew— 
Douglas changed everything. Here was 
a guy who looked like you but wasn’t 
you. Sunny fell for him. Chuck is sore 
about it.” 

Lew said, “What could he do? Get 
mad and rub Douglas out?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where do we lose on that? They 
still identify the body as Lew Hartley.” 

“It isn’t that simple.” 

“Why not?” 

“We don’t want Chuck mixed up in 
your killing. We don’t dare to shift 
from our original idea that Chuck was 
to do the job, but in such a way that he 
wouldn’t be connected with it. Not that 
we have any particular love for him, 
but because they’d make it tough on 
him if he was picked up. Maybe he’d 
talk and maybe he wouldn’t: you never 
know what a man will do under the 
third degree, you never know how much 
real guts a lad like Chuck Williams has 
got. When they crack—they crack wide 
open. It’s a chance we promised our- 
selves not to take.” 

“Sounds sensible,’ 
on talking.” 

“Chuck’s usually under control, but 
I'd lay twent¥ to one that when he 
loses control, he goes all out. Let him 
run into Douglas and Sunny at the 
wrong time, and he’d probably blast 
away and do his thinking in jail. You’re 
an important man, Lew. The police 
would give your killer a stiff going- 
over.” Hamilton drew a long breath. 
“But even that isn’t as important as 
the Sunny setup.” 

“How do you figure that?” 

“Sunny knows that Douglas’s num- 
ber is up. Being in love with him . 
it’s logical that she doesn’t like it.” 

SSOmeve ee 

“The weakness in our plan, Lew—is 
that a single word to the police would 
crab. everything. We know that, and 
Sunny knows it, too. If she’s as crazy 
about Douglas as I think she is—she 
might say that word.” 

Lew lifted his long, muscular figure 
out of the chair and walked up and 
down the room. He said, “Things should 
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said Lew. “Keep 


“I wish you would telephone when you're bringing guests for dinner!" 
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SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


Don’t allow Hospitalization 
expense to ruin your life sav- 
ings. Insure NOW...BEFORE 
IT'S TOO LATE! In case of 
unexpected sickness Or ac- 
cident you may go to any 
Hospital in the U.S. or 
Canada, under any Doctor's 
care. Your expenses will be 
paid in strict accordance 
with Policy provisions. Indi- 
vidual or entire family 
eligible (to age 70). No 
agent will call. 
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NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL | 
Dept. 22-2, Wilmington, Del. | 
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Hartley. “But once he was dead—she’d 
keep her mouth shut.” He stared at his 
lawyer. “You’re sure this new face 
makes me safe?” 

“T wouldn’t take the chance if I didn’t 
think so.” 

“Suppose Sunny saw me? Or Chuck?” 

“It wouldn’t mean a thing. Besides, 
you're not leaving your hotel. A man 
named Harrison checks in, stays a few 
days, and checks out. While he’s there 
Lew Hartley meets with an accidental 
death. There isn’t any legal red tape 
because everybody knows it is Hartley.” 

“Sounds safe enough.” 

“Tt is. And don’t get me wrong, Lew. 
I’m laying this thing right back in your 
lap. All this stuff I’ve been telling you 
happened recently. Before we ever get 
back to Miami, a lot more might have 
happened. What we decide now might 
not fit by the time I got there. I can’t 
keep telephoning you long distance 
about stuff like that. It’s too dangerous. 
That’s why you’ve got to be on the spot. 
When we get things doped out, I outline 
’em to you. If the scheme has bugs in 
it, you'll be more likely to see them than 
I will.” 

Lew said thoughtfully, “The original 
idea we had is no good?” 

“Maybe. I don’t know. We never 
figured on a Chuck who might lose his 
head or a Sunny who might get hysteri- 
cal. You dope it out, Lew. From now 
on, it’s your party.” 

Hartley spoke. His voice was flat and 
emotionless: “I’m playing it your way.” 

“What’s the program?” 

“We go to Miami immediately. I’ll 
register at the Palmtree as Harrison.” 

Hamilton said, “You’re being smart, 
Lew.” 

“Maybe.” Lew Hartley drew a deep 
breath. “I’m going down there for one 
reason. We’ve got to get Alan Douglas 
killed off in a hurry.” 

(To be continued next week) 


The Road to Gettysburg 


Continued from page 28 


south wind, now. We’re fighting for it 
because it’s our wind... .” 

“But folks don’t fight for wind... .” 

“Our kind of folks do,” Little Ax said. 

That wind suddenly brought the 
sound of a bray from the south and then 
the echo of moving feet and clanking 
chains. The captain cocked his ear. 
“They’re moving. The Yanks are going 
som’rs.” 

“Let’s get out of here,’ Henry said. 

“Stay where you are,” Ax com- 
manded. “They’re leaving enough men 
to hold the roads and enough to watch 
for us.” 


/24 BRAY sounded to the south again, 
then another. ‘‘That’s it,’ Ax said. 
“That’s what I was listening at. Hear 
it? Them ain’t Yanks.” 

“Course not,’ Henry said. “Them’s 
mules. The Yanks must be moving 
some men and supplies on a little foray. 
That’s all.” 

Little Ax snickered. “If the Yanks 
beat us it’ll be because we figured them 
as fools. They’ve learned a heap about 
war in two years. That’s a foray, all 
right, and Yanks never use mules on 
forays. You can’t trust a mule in a raid. 
He'll bray and give you away.” 

“That’s so,” Henry said. “That’s what 
Forrest said. Horses are the only things 
to use and them ain’t horses.” 

The captain adjusted his sash and 
cocked his hat to a rakish angle. Even 
though his men couldn’t see him, it gave 
him confidence. He moved quickly 
among his company, giving orders: 
“You, Carl. Take two men and scout 
to the south. Joe, scout to the north. If 
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Other White Rock products: Sarsaparilla, Ginger Ale, and Q-9 (for mixing gin-and-tonic) 



































In Laxatives, too, there’s a 


HAPPY MEDIUM! 


EX-LAX is 
—not too strong! 
—not too mild! 
—it’s just right! 


HAT kind of a laxative do you give your 

children? One that’s so strong it weakens 
and upsets them? Or one that’s so mild it fails 
to give them real relief? 


Then switch to Ex-Lax —the Happy Medium 
laxative! Ex-Lax is as effective as any laxa- 
tive you’d ever want to give your children. 
But it’s kind and gentle, too! It won't upset 
them. It won’t make them feel bad after- 
wards. What’s more, Ex-Lax tastes good — 
just like fine chocolate! 


Ex-Lax is as good for grown-ups as it is for 
children. Naturally, like any effective medi- 
cine, Ex-Lax should be taken only according 
to the directions on the label... Only 10c or 
25c at any drug store. 


IF YOU HAVE A COLD 
AND NEED A LAXATIVE— 
It’s particularly important when you’re weakened by 
a cold not to take harsh, upsetting purgatives. Take 
Ex-Lax! It’s thoroughly effective, yet not too strong! 
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H Try JESTS, the 


new and different 


tablets. Contain no 
Guaranteed by the 
makers of Ex- Lax. 


10c AROLL—3 for 25c 


DURHAM BLADES 


save money and face! 


Tops for tough beards! Yessir! 
Durham Duplex is the finest blade 
money can buy. Has been for 30 
years. Keen, smooth as the best 
straight razor, because it’s hollow- 
ground. 50% more shaving surface 
C too. Naturally, this finer blade costs 
more. But your cost per shave is 
actually less. For real economy, - 
enjoy this long-life blade in either 
style Durham safety razor shown. 
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Barber Fe sa 
type a 
oe 


Both use the same double edge Durham Duplex Blade 


TRAVEL KIT $1.00: including either type razor and 
6 hollow-ground blades. At dealers, or order direct, 
giving style razor wanted. 


For further economy: Semi-automatic strop, $1. 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Dept. P, MYSTIC, CONN. 
Also makers of Enders Speed Shaver 
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you get lost, give us a catamount cry 
and we'll call you in. Take only knives 
and don’t use ’em unless you have to.” 

When the scouts were gone, Ax 
walked away from his men. He wanted 
to be alone, to think. Henry approached 
him and whispered, “What are they if 
they ain’t Yanks? Germans?” 

“That’s my idea,” said Ax. “Maybe 
some of von Steinwehr’s boys. Or 
Schimmelpfennig’s. I hope so.” 

“Me, too,’ Henry said. “Then we 
can cut our way out. It’d be bad to get 
hung by Yanks, but I ain’t going to let 
no German bounty soldiers hang me.” 

The Confeds didn’t understand about 
the Germans in the Yankee Army, but 
they knew the 11th Corps was filled with 
them. One story had it that Germans 
had flocked to the North and had sold 
their services to slackers. They were a 
boastful lot and fought only for loot and 
bounties. The Rebs hated them with a 
blind, merciless fury. 

The Cradle Company was with Jack- 
son at Dowdall’s Tavern during the 
Chancellorsville campaign when the 
Confeds, outnumbered three to one, 
routed Schimmelpfennig in a lightning 
thrust. The Germans complained that 
they were tricked, not defeated, and 
their commanders whined to Lincoln 
that Southerners were uncivilized 
butchers who fought an unorthodox 
lightning war, a blitzkrieg that wasn’t in 
the book of rules. Lincoln told them to 
put it in the book that Americans 
played for keeps. 


T WAS after ten o’clock and all the 

company was sleeping except Ax and 
Henry. The cry of a catamount rolled 
up on the south wind and Ax whispered, 
“That’s Carl.” He answered the cry and 
directed his scouts to the rendezvous. 

“Germans,” Carl reported. “To the 
south and north.” 

“You are a German, huh?” Henry 
asked. 

“Tm a Georgian,’ Carl snapped. 
“Brunswick, Georgia. My people came 
from Brunswick, Germany, but they 
came over before your folks came from 
France or Spain or wherever they came 
from.” 

Little Ax spoke sharply, “No fussing. 
What else, Carl?” 

“These woods are in a valley, you 
know. They are blocking each end. 
There’s a creek to the north and a 
bridge, but there must be a jillion sol- 
diers there. No chance of slipping out.” 

Henry said, “Let’s jump ’em. Let’s 
don’t give ’em a chance to jump us.” 

Little Ax said, ‘““We ain’t going to give 
*em nothing except steel.” 

The south wind rustled the plume 
on his hat. The wind from home was 
blowing stronger. 

He sent for Sam Weathersby, the 
youngest of the company. He was fif- 
teen and half Chickasaw. The Chicka- 
saws were the best woodsmen in the 
South. As they walked away, Ax said, 
“Sam, as I remember this valley by 
daylight there is a strip of oaks down 
the middle. Find it.” 

Sam was gone less than an hour and 
reported that the oaks ran to the north 
end of the cut and that the strip was 
about a hundred yards wide. 

“What kind of dew will we have to- 
night?” Ax asked. 

“There'll be a heavy dew and the 
morning will be cloudy.” 

The captain aroused his company and 
set them to digging wide, shallow 
trenches on both sides of the strip of 
oaks. It was obvious to every soldier 
that they were building fire breaks, a 
job the farm boys understood and did 
quickly and well. 

Then on either side of the breaks they 
piled heaps of leaves and twigs at regu- 
lar intervals until a row of piles crossed 
the valley, missing only the strip of 
oaks. 

Gone was the familiarity between the 
boys and their captain. They were sol- 


diers again, grumbling at hardships but 
obeying orders without question. 

It was about four o’clock when Little 
Ax assembled his men. ‘“Daybreak’s 
a-coming,” he said. “And I want to talk 
to you. I reckon every one of you ham- 
merheads know how I aim to get out of 
here.” 

“Sure, Captain,’ said Henry. “You 
aim to burn your way out. It’s as plain 
as the nose on your face.” 

“That’s fine. That’s what I want the 
other side to think. But we ain’t going 
to do it. We're going to cut our way 
out.” He gave his words time to sink in. 

The boys shifted from one foot to the 
other, each too timid to speak at first, 
fearing his comrades would question his 
courage. It was Henry, the captain’s 
best friend, who finally said, “If that’s 
how it is, then that’s how it is. But, 
Captain, them Yanks, I mean Germans, 
are thick as ants in a stump. It’s all 
right for the folks back home to think 
one of us can whip ten of anybody else, 
but it don’t work in a fracas.” 

Little Ax squared his shoulders and 
pulled himself up to all of his five feet 
five. “You'll have help. You'll have 
fire on your side, and a south wind, and 
me and my brains.” 

One of the boys mumbled, “Some day 
a grasshopper is going to kick his brains 
out.” 

Little Ax let his command grumble 
and fidget for several minutes then said, 
“T knew you'd be with me. Now, some- 
body’s going to get hurt. If you get 
caught, you’ll be hung higher than Ha- 
man. And Yankee young’uns will poke 
sticks at you. They'll laugh at you and 
say Southerners ain’t nothing but yel- 
low-bellied cowards.” 

They were country boys and they’d 
believe anything about Yanks. Their 
captain whipped their emotions into a 
froth, then spoke slowly, “We came 
north as a company to do something for 
Marse Robert, and we’re going out as a 
company.” Brave words and pretty 
words, and a lot of them, are dear to 
Southerners, and Little Ax knew it. 

“If you get hurt going out, we can’t 
stop to help you. If you get cut down, 
stay where you are and fight. If you 
lose your knife, bite "em. If you lose 
your teeth, spit on ’em. Make ’em kill 
you. Don’t let ’em hang you. They are 
worse than Yanks. They are Germans. 
They burned in Virginia and looted in 
Tennessee. Remember the story of Lit- 
tle Lily of Louisiana.” 

Little Lily, the story went, was as- 
saulted by an enemy soldier and killed. 
There wasn’t a word of truth in it, but 
thousands believed it. 

The mere fact that no German corps 
participated in the invasion of Louisi- 
ana had nothing to do with it. Little Ax 
belonged to a new school of warriors, 
the American school of Forrest and 
Sherman. The school contended that 
war was neither honorable nor glorious, 
and that the humane thing to do was to 
win quickly by making use of every 
weapon available—fire and famine, 
propaganda and spies. Already, the 
war had produced weird weapons, iron- 
clads and breech-loading guns, balloons 
and submarines, trenches and hand 
grenades. 

Little Ax knew of those weapons and 
believed he had discovered another. A 
soldier’s soldier, he always remembered 
one thing that most men forget—that 
every so often armies devise superior 
offensive weapons, but that the defense 
eventually will find a way to stop new 
tactics and weapons, if it can hold out 
long enough. 

The captain waited until a streak of 
dirty gray inched up the eastern hori- 
zon. The wind was brisk and a heavy dew 
covered the tops of the little brush piles. 
He called three men to him, Henry the 
Creole, Carl the Brunswick Georgian, 
and Joe the Italian. Cautiously, he in- 
structed them: 

“Take fifteen men each and spread 
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fore Ax halted them and Sam scouted. 
The half-breed whispered to his captain, 
and they moved on. At twilight, Sam 
scouted the country again and reported. 

“We've flanked ’em,”’ Ax said. “But 
we can’t stop until we get to Maryland.” 

“We ain’t et since last night,” 
grumbled. 
empty bellies.” 

“You can walk until you drop,” Ax 
said. “And if you drop you stay there.” 

His men hated him then but marched 
on. It was after midnight when they 
crossed into Maryland, and a detail 
raided a farm. Ax wouldn’t let his com- 
pany stop to eat, however, until they 
were safe among rocks on the side of a 
hill, and sentries were posted. Then they 
stuffed and slept. 

The sun was over the hump at the 
world’s end, the south wind had died 
away and a north wind was blowing up 
when Sam waked his captain, gripped 
his arm and whispered hoarsely, “Lis- 
ten.” 

The earth was trembling. Little Ax 
scrambled to the top of a boulder and 
looked down the valley. A wave of gray 
was sweeping up from the south. 

“arse Robert,” Ax said reverently. 
“The Army of Northern Virginia. She’s 
on the march. She’s aiming for Penn- 
sylvania. Marse Robert is ready to 
jump ’em.” 

Joe shook his head slowly. “I don’t 
like it, Ax. Look at that army. Some of 
’em’s straggling, and it ain’t like that 
army to straggle.” 

The captain formed his company, 
ragged and filthy and armed only with 
knives. And they marched down the 
hill. Their comrades saw them coming 
and began singing, ““Rock-a-bye-Baby.” 
Little Ax spied General Lee on Traveler 
and was marching toward him when an 
orderly stopped him. 

“Hold on, you bloody biddy,” the 
orderly laughed. “You look like you 
been killing rabbits in a brier patch.” 

“T have,” Ax said. “I’m Captain Al- 
exander Xerxes Trowbridge of the 13th 
Mississippi, Barksdale’s Brigade, Mc- 
Laws’ Division, Longstreet’s Corps. I’m 
reporting to General Lee.” 

“Report to your immediate superior, 
you cub.” 

“But I must see Marse Robert... . 

The orderly said firmly, “You can’t 
see Marse Robert. He ain’t got time to 
listen to young’uns.” 


” 


ITTLE AX hurried to Barksdale and | 
when he saw his commander his emo- | 


tions overwhelmed him and he began 
sobbing. After all, he was only eight- 
een. Barksdale understood the tears 
and let the boy weep, then congratu- 
lated him. 

“Please,” Little Ax said. 
me to Marse Robert.” 

“What’s eating you, sonny?” Barks- 
dale asked. 

“T must see General Lee. He mustn't 
go this way. To the east, maybe, but not 
this way. There are roads for the Yanks 
to move on and hills to fight in.” 

Barksdale said, “The general makes 
his own plans.” 


“Please take 


“Yes, sir.” Tears welled in Ax’s eyes | 
again. “But for God’s sake tell him what | 


I said. There’s a fringe of hills just north 
a bit. And the village of Gettysburg. 
Even the bounty boys can defend them. 
Please tell him... .” 

Barksdale scowled. Several officers 
had cautioned Lee. This boy was sub- 
stantiating the opinion of many old sol- 
diers. Yet, Lee couldn’t be wrong. The 
idea was fantastic. So Barksdale 
smiled and told Ax, “Outfit your men as 
best you can and join your brigade. And 
don’t fret about this army. Nothing can 
whip us now.” 

Little Ax said, “Yes, sir.” It was al- 
most a whisper. Then he turned away. 
A strange foreboding was gnawing at 
his heart. 


one boy | 
“We can’t walk forever on | 
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To Every G-E Man in the Armed Services 


EMEMBER what we When we talk to you who 
told you when you left are out at the front facing the 

to join the Army, the Navy, real thing, we realize that any- 
or the Marines? How proud thing we can do seems pitifully 
we were of you. How, while small. But we do want to 
you were doing your part, tell you, in all humility, that 
we'd be doing ours by provid- we're in there trying. And the 
ing the weapons for you to fact that we're producing weap- 
fight with. ons for you--you whom 
Well, that goes double to- we've worked beside and know 
—is an extra incentive, if 


day! For we've been remember- 


ing that promise—especially that’s necessary. 
since that first Sunday in There are more than 125,000 
December. And we've been of us now in the General 
trying to do something about it. Electric family—a lot more 
iinourcvartinakion na back than when most of you left. 
at General Electric—and we There will be more yet, even 
hope you do—you'll probably though an increasing number 
remember us as we were when will be leaving to join you in 
vou left. Then we were all the harder and more dangerous 
| talking about “defense.” We job. 
thought we were busy: new We say G-E men and 
buildings were going up, de- women. But we have a broader 
partments were being changed concept now—hbigger than any 
over to “defense’’ production, one company or person or job. 
we were proud of the growing For you and we, all of us, are 
percentage of G-E production above all Americans, buckling 
that was going into “‘defense”’ down to the biggest job we or 
materials. We still think we anybody else has ever tackled. 
were doing a pretty good job That’s the way we feel about 
for then. But we wish you it. And we wanted you to 
could see us now—now thal know. General Electric Co., 
we’re building for WAR! Schenectady, N. Y. 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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CLOTHESPIN NOSE 


Cold make breathing diffi- 
cult? Nose feel “clamped in 
aclothespin?” Put a Luden’s 
in your mouth. As it dis- 
solves it releases cool men- 
thol vapor—which, with 
every breath, helps relieve 
clogged nasal passages, un- 
clamp “clothespin nose!” 
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The Civilian Defense Mess 


Guardia recently, in his dual capacity as 

Mayor of New York and Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Defense; and so saying he ordered his 
city departments onto a 6-day-week basis. It 
proved to be a useful idea in a few of the 
offices. In the majority of them, the boys and 
girls took to sitting around Saturdays trying to 
look busy and boiling inwardly with resent- 
ment. 

To us, the incident lighted up the whole 
mess into which civilian defense has fallen as 
this is written. LaGuardia, for eight years a fine 
Mayor of New York, has made a poor fist of 
his second, or federal job. Like the hysterical 
people whom H. G. Wells describes as godsak- 
ers, LaGuardia feels called on to force a lot of 
municipal workers to go through a lot of waste 
motions. That feeling infects the civilian de- 
fense setup from top to bottom—the feeling 
that everybody in it must be doing something 


[cu 5-day week is out,” said F. H. La- 


Bring On that Sales Tax 


E’VE said this before, but it is pertinent to say 

it again: How about dropping the hypocrisy 
and adopting an out-and-out federal sales tax on all 
manufactured goods for the duration, with the pos- 
sible exceptions of the plainer processed foods and 
the cheaper grades of clothing? 

It is estimated that a 4% sales tax would pro- 
duce $1,000,000,000 a year in revenues. Any fair 
way to raise such a sum ought to be utilized. 

There is a contingent which feels that the sales 
tax is unfair; that it weighs more heavily on the 
poor than on the rich. This same delegation, how- 
ever, can tolerate individual sales taxes with a 
smile—taxes on liquor, cosmetics, toothbrushes, 
fountain pens and myriad other specified articles 
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all the time, and doing it with loud outcries and 
great displays of energy, useless though the 
performance may be and often is. 

The trouble is that civilians by and large are 
not trained for defense. Civilians sheuld be 
wardens, airplane spotters, first-aid workers, 
etc., etc., at a time like this; but they should be 
directed by military men. And the military 
men should have adequate authority to enforce 
discipline in the civilian defense organizations, 
and particularly to weed out fuss-budgets, flib- 
bertigibbets, exhibitionists and social climbers. 

These people now clutter up the defense 
groups badly, getting under the feet and into 
the hair of sensible members, and threatening 
to turn into a catastrophe any bona fide war 
emergency that may strike anywhere in this 
country. And, Congress to the contrary not- 
withstanding, these people will go on doing the 
same things to civilian defense until the mili- 
tary takes over. 


—just so these taxes are called by some name other 
than their right name, which is sales taxes. 

Cities and states for years past have had various 
sales taxes, and they have proved excellent revenue 
raisers, and there has yet to be a sales tax rebellion 
anywhere. The heavy thinkers’ thoughts on the 
subject don’t percolate to the people who pay the 
sales taxes, and who don’t mind it when they know 
the money is being used legitimately. 

We have no more important job in sight than to 
do our part in winning this war. And a big part of 
that job is to get up enough money during the war 
to keep inflation under some kind of control and to 
avert a postwar debt which will crush us all. A gen- 
eral sales tax is an important means to that end. 
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A Generation 
of Scouting 
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rowheads, a turkey wis! 

V in Victory, a portrait of 

picked out on a typewri 

of Mormon, a flock of c 

George Washington’s 

thumb symbolic of “thu: 

women pioneers of the 

Canadian dime with I 

» sweat and tears” speech 
croscopic letters. 
Well, in case Mr. Chure 
wildered by all this, tha 
do these things. Wh 

guished visitor, we t 

inside out for him; an 

capacious orifice is nok 
own. The results in the 
flight visitor are some 
body who doesn’t kno 

If we hadn’t liked Mr 
from the moment he 
would have sent him 


kinds and conditions of At 
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| The Acorn becomes the Oak, 


: The Boy becomes the Man! 


| In his Face you can see his Dream, 














\) 
!) 
: se only far horizons—his are dreams 
a t our own grim days cannot 
‘@unate young American. How confi- 
: hope to face the future—strong and 


— 

mitre! For even his smile has the best of 
* in classrooms* all over the land, 
#s)ke this are being taught a lesson many 
| yet to learn—the importance of firm, 
Bus to bright teeth and sparkling, at- 
I . 

| 

» ane request of over 85,000 teachers, Ipana 
ien teaching helps and other material for 


¢ classes in American schools. 


In his Eyes you can read his Future! 


W’- see him CKiesbicheenst and Reliant 
and Smiling—with a Smile that owes much 


to his lifelong useife! [pana and Massage. 


These young Americans know that today’s soft 
foods rob our gums of work and stimulation. They 
know that gums tend to become soft, tender... 
often signal their sensitiveness with a warning 
tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush! 


Never Ignore “Pink Tooth Brush” 


If you see “pink” on your tooth brush . . . see your 
dentist. He may simply say your gums have become 
tender because of today’s soft foods. And, like 
many modern dentists, he may suggest “the health- 
ful stimulation of Ipana and massage.’ 

Ipana is specially designed not only to clean 
teeth brilliantly but, with massage, to aid your 
gums. Massage a little extra Ipana onto your gums 


a 


: CADE ee a , 
29 see eeeee--~~ 
” — 


every time you brush your teeth. That invigorat- 
ing “tang” means circulation is quickening in 
gum tissues—helping gums to healthier firmness. 

Get Ipana today! Help yourself to brighter 
teeth, firmer gums, a more sparkling smile! 





Ipana Tooth Paste 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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Look for the RCA Victor 
advertisement appearing 
regularly on this page 
BRACE EE 


EVERY WEEK 


A MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF 
ENTERTAINMENT ON YOUR 


RCA 
VICTROLA 


In fact (if anybody cares) a million dollars 
wouldn’t even begin to pay the cost of all the 
talent on the airwaves every week. To say 
nothing of the talent on Victor Records... 
Which makes the RCA Victrola V-215 (which 
gives you every note on both records and ra- 
dio) about the biggest piece of your-money’s- 
worth that you’ve ever seen. 


Or heard... 





ye 
tay 


Ni 


FOR LAZYBONES: 
AN AMAZING NEW WAY 
TO PLAY RECORDS 


RCA Victor’s Engineers call it ‘‘The Magic 
Brain’’—this new record-changing mecha- 
nism that gives you a complete program 
from records at the touch of a button! You 
just sit back and listen, while the ‘“‘Brain”’ 
does all the work. No needles to bother with, 
either. No lid to lift. 


Your RCA Victor dealer will be happy to let 
you play with one, to your heart’s content. 





FOR YOUR “REFUGE ROOM” 


We hope younever need to use it, but Defense 


Authorities recommend that every Amer- | 


ican prepare a ““Refuge Room” to stay in 


during air raids. This RCA Victor ‘“‘Air | 


Warden’”’ Model 25-BP is a handy thing to 
have in it—to help you keep up your morale. 
Doubly valuable, because (at the flick of a 
switch) it plays on built-in batteries as 
well as on your house-current. And house- 
current may be cut off. Built-in antenna, too 
—it’s the ideal portable, anywhere, anytime. 


DON'T FORGET VICTOR RECORDS | 


For your “Refuge Room” or any room... 


don’t forget the music you want when you | 
wantit...thenewtunes Americaissinging... | 
the old tunes we’re marching to, and working | 


to...the great tunes that never grow old. For 
instance—hear these Victor Records soon: 


“Remember Pearl Harbor” and ‘‘Dear Mom‘’— 


Sammy Kaye. No.277385 . . 5% =. 3 . . 50c¢ 
“How About You?” and ‘’Winter Weather’’— 
Tommy Dorsey. No. 27749. . . . en OOG 


“Organ Reveries’’— Dick Leibert at the-organ of | 


the Radio City Music Hall. (Intermezzo, At Dawn- 
ing, Trees, Berceuse from ‘‘Jocelyn’’, Why Do I 
Love You? None But the Lonely Heart, Ave Maria, 
Barcarolle) Musical Smart Set Album P-104. $2.50 


Prices shown are list prices exclusive of excise tax 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


VICTOR RECORDS 


A Service of the Radio Corporation 
of America. In Canada: RCA Victor 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. 











WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
KENNETH LITTAUER Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 
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TOOTING the tuba on Collier’s cover 
is 34-year-old Musician First-Class 
Ernest Glenn Smart, member of the 
naval training station band at Norfolk, 
Virginia, a native of Canton, North 
Carolina. Smart has been in the Navy 
fourteen years. He has served as cook 
aboard the Rochester, as storekeeper 
aboard the Northampton and as mu- 
sician second-class aboard the Ranger, 
Wyoming and Arkansas. Musician 
Smart draws $145 a month for playing 
at all 5th Naval District official func- 
tions (and in church on Sunday’s), 
practices three hours a day on tuba, 
trombone and alto horn in the small 
Norfolk apartment where he lives with 
his wife, and hopes in six years to 
make the grade of bandmaster to the 
tune of $202 a month. 


WHILE North and South American 
politicians were considering ways and 
means to keep the Western Hemi- 
sphere free of the intuitions of that 
man Hitler, the almost ex-bogeyman, 
our Brazilian agent was busy on the 
mystery of what had become of trans- 
portation between the lovely towns of 
Juiz de Fora, Bicas, Mar de Espanha 
and Sao Pedro de Pequeri. The in- 
defatigable fellow, as usual, was suc- 
cessful. Moreover, he reported with 
a tenderness and completeness which 
starts us out this week with a romance 
of guns and love. For the guns and 
hate you may consult other pages of 
this magazine. 


BETWEEN the fragrantly named 
towns noted above, young Senhor Joao 
dos Santos Grizendi operated his one- 
car bus line, enjoying a nice income, 
an unprotested monopoly and the 
smiles of many irresistible girls. For 
Joao had a smile of his own and a way 
with women. Beautiful Elza Marques 
of Mar de Espanha frequently rode 
with him. Sometimes she was going to 
Juiz de Fora and sometimes she was 


DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS Articles 
CLARENCE H. ROY Syntax 
W. B. COURTNEY Germany 
FRANK GERVASI The Orient 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL Articles 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


merely riding at random, happy in the 
glamor of the smile of Joao. But one 
morning while waiting for Joao’s bus 
she read the newspaper. Therein she 
saw that Joao dos Santos Grizendi was 
engaged to be married to a landed lady 
for whom, although she did not know 
her, Elza at once formed a pro- 
nouncedly unfriendly feeling. Casting 
aside the bad news, Elza laid thesitua- 
tion before her father and her nine in- 
flammable brothers. They agreed with 
shouted unanimity that Elza was not 
only quite capable of being the bride 
of Joao but was completely eligible 
socially. Therefore, their guns in hand, 
they hauled the protesting proprietor 
of the Juiz de Fora Bicas, Mar de Es- 
panha and Sao Pedro de Pequeri Trans- 
portation Company before a friendly 
notary who forthwith made him and 
the blushing Elza one. Moreover, they 
stood by for ten days while Elza and 
Joao honeymooned in the Casa de 
Marques. Then, satisfied that Elza 
had been done right by, they returned 
to their various occupations. But Joao, 
understandably concerned with how 
his announced fiancée—the landed 
lady—was going to regard the situa- 
tion, took it on the lam at once. Our 
agent reports that neither Elza nor 
the landed lady, nor for that matter 
anyone else between Juiz de Fora and 
Sao Pedro de Pequeri has had so 
much as a fleeting glimpse of him 
since. Joao has vanished. The bus 
which he abandoned has been given 
to the girl he left behind him—Elza. 
The legal aspects of this transference 
of ownership are simple: Elza is re- 
garded as the widow of Joao. As his 
widow she is entitled to his property. 
Someone (they always do, the practi- 


_cal-minded crabs) protested that there 


was no proof of his demise. “That,” 
said the brothers, ‘may be as it is. 
But, senhor, who can say that she will 
not be his widow if he is found?” And 
that’s our little sunbeam for this week. 





IT HAS been announced in this col- 
umn that no more air raid warden 


stories would appear here. We wish 
now that the words “unless*unavoid- 
able” had been added because we’ve 
just been informed that in an other- 
wise normal Connecticut village a 
lady donated a large four-leaf fold- 
ing screen to the cause. When asked 
what an air raid warden or a group of 
(Continued on page 61) 
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IMERE QUANTITY OF FOOD does not guar- 
jantee good nutrition. “Plenty to eat” does 
not always mean “well fed.” 

A proper diet requires a daily balance of 
the foods which supply energy, the foods which 
Nbuild and repair, and the foods which protect 


jand regulate. 


, Such foods cost no more. Yet they will help 
}you maintain the good health that keeps you 
on the job. A balanced diet may also help 
Ward off the diseases which usually become 
more prevalent in times of great stress and 
Strain. 

} Nutrition experts have prepared simple 
) guides to help you select the right foods. One 
}of these is illustrated above. If you will fol- 
low it, your meals will provide the elements 
. of a good diet. You need not concern yourself 
with such technicalities as carbohydrates, 
| Proteins, vitamins, and minerals. 


| Here are some suggestions for making the 


family food-dollar go further, do more: 


1. Foods in season are usually cheaper; buy- 






Try to serve t 
fe entier of your family every day 


other FATS: 


WATER or other 
BEVERAGES: 


Young children should have cod-liver oil, 
or one of the other fish-liver oils every day. 
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hese foods to every 


art for children, | pint 
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MILK: for adults 
; Two servings —some raw, 
VEGETABLES: some cooked 
POTATOES: One or more cee ‘ 
Two servings—including 
FRUITS: citrus fruits or tomatoes 
EGG: One 
Seeley: At least one serving | 
CEREAL and Whole grain or enriched— 
BREAD: one or both at every meal 
BUTTER and 


2 to 3 tablespoons 





1 to 2 quarts 





ing in larger quantities more economical. 


2. The cheaper cuts of meat supply the same 
food value as the fancier ones. 


3. Dried fruits may be used in place of fresh 
when these are out of season, but should be 
supplemented with citrus or tomato Juice. 
Canned foods supply virtually the same food 
values as fresh. 

4. Cook vegetables only until tender in as 
small a quantity of water as practical. This 
saves fuel, preserves vitamins and minerals. 
Use the water, and the juices from canned 
vegetables in soups and stews. They contain 
vitamins and minerals. Do not add baking 
soda to vegetables—it destroys vitamins. 
Use some vegetables raw. 

5. Milk, fresh, canned, dried, or in the form 
of cheese, is one of the most important food 
buys you can make. It is the best source of 
calcium. 


For more information about planning 


nourishing, economical meals, send for Met- 





































How well do you feed your family? 


ropolitan’s free booklet, “The Family Food 
Supply.” 


COPYRIGHT 1942——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Op 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N, Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 32-C, “The 
Family Food Supply.” 


Name 
Street 


City 





An interesting 10-m ite Technicolor m ¢ on food and 
health—“PROOF OF THE PUDDING”’—has been produced 
by Metropolitan in co-operation with the United States 
Public Health Service. [t is a contribution to national nutri- 
tion education, S t when it comes to your neighborhood. 


This advertisement is published by Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company n the interest of the National Nutrition 
Program. 
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WONDERS OlF AMM RICA 
Aerial Octopus / 


YOUU GE. BM (wars insive THe 
‘ As BALLOON “ \ 
N HELIUM GAS. \ 
THERE ARE 
Y HOLES IN THE 
FINS. AIR GOES 
IN OR OUT AS <x 
THE GAS EX- 
PANDS OR 
CONTRACTS 












EFFICIENT WAR BALLOON... NOTE MOORING 
CABLES FOR INTERCEPTING ENEMY WAR PLANES 






THERE ARE 68,000 CUBIC FEET IN 
THAT ‘FISH.’ SHE'LL GO UP ALMOST Jap 


7 SOMETHING 
B LIKE THE 

7 DIFFERENCE IT 
"MAKES SMOKING 
PRINCE ALBERT Ai 













ASS 


THIS TYPE OF 
BARRAGE BALLOON 

7 |S FOR TOWING 
ALONG AFTER TRUCKS 

TO STAVE OFF 

DIVE-BOMBING 

AND GROUND 


iN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 


| TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL / 


PRINCE ALBERT’'S B WELL,THAT 
SMOKING JOY PUTS PF PA.NO-BITE 
PIPE-SMOKERS UP _& TREATMENT IS THE 
IN THE CLOUDS. “Wit ‘REAL Mccoy’ { 
THE RICH, TOBACCO-y \ AND THE CRIMP 
TASTE SURE IS THERE,] CUT SURE PUTS 







WELL, RIGHT 


NOW IM GOING 
TO STAVE OFF 












A LOAD OF 
THIS MELLOW 
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PIPEFULS 
OF FRAGRANT 
TOBACCO IN 
EVERY HANDY 





















» BUT IT COMES B ‘MAKIN'S' SMOKES 
: POCKET CAN OF 
s THROUGH SO ON EASY, FAST- < PRINCE 

ma MILDLY ! ALBERT 
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R. J. Reynold 
Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem, 
N.C 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WO) 
By Freling Foster 


Before it was learned that Ma- 
deira wine would mature as well in 
a hothouse as when kept in constant 
motion, many Americans slung 
casks of it in rocking cradles in the 
hallways of their offices so that 
passers-by could give the ham- 
mocks a shove and, thereby, save 
the owners the expense of sending 
the barrels on an additional ocean 
voyage for a “maturing shakeup.” 
—By Gene Gleason, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


During 1941 on the New York 
Curb Exchange, Imperial Russian 
614 per cent bonds due in 1919 
and 514 per cent bonds due in 1921, 
although repudiated more than 
twenty years ago, outsold in num- 
ber, by a wide margin, the other 
forty-five foreign bond issues com- 
bined.—By Cecil Giffen, Oak Park, 
Illinois. 


That tall structures lean into a 
strong wind as well as away from 
it was revealed by a five-year study 
of the Empire State Building in 
New York City. In an eighty-mile 
gale, its tower sways 634 inches out 
of plumb away from the wind and 
then sways back 1% inch out of 
plumb into the wind, completing 
the eight-inch swing every eight 
seconds. 


In the manufacturing of a dia- 
mond die, or an industrial diamond 
containing a minute hole through 
which fine wires are drawn to give 
them the proper size, the drilling 
of the hole is such a delicaté opera- 
tion that it may require 150 hours 
and cost seven times as much as 
the diamond itself—By James 
Stranahan, Amarillo, Texas. 


Probably the longest and costli- 
est of the many lawsuits brought 
against animals in France was 
started in St. Julian in 1445, when 
this town sought to convict a cer- 
tain species of insects as a pest and 
have them banished from the com- 
munity. The trial was abandoned 
after forty-two years because the 
insects ignored every summons to 
appear in court, and the fees paid 
to the counsel provided for them 
had put the town in bankruptcy. 



















Texas grows twenty mil! 
bushes annually, or more 
produced by the rest of { 
combined. Until recently, { 
not only shipped to all pz 
United States, but also tc 
five foreign countries. 


All torpedoes sink to tt! 
when they miss their te 
their engines run dow] eé 
through sheer weight or } 
matic sinking gear. This 
them from becoming a 
danger to friendly vessel: 
from falling into the har | of the 
enemy and disclosing m hanica 
secrets —By Harry B >kman, 
Stockton, California. | 

The ten fresh fruits wh’ lead ix 
energy-building value, \/h thei 
number of calories per 7nd, at 
avocados 1,200, persim1 as 640 
plantains 635, pomegrarjes 45) 
bananas 445, haws 440, pé tws 435 
prunes 420, figs 395, and t bk rasp 
berries 375. 


Falcon Island in the ith Pa 
cific is unique in that it jas van 
ished and reappeared tie time 
since its discovery in 1&|. Bein) 
built up by the ashes ¢ volcani 
eruption and then des jyed }) 
wind, rain and ocean | 
many times, Falcon is sha geo* 
logical curiosity that if 





Jas beet: 
visited by scientists fro fail ove: 
the world, most of whor jreferret, 
to examine it, because 0: pisonoll., 
gas, from the deck of th ship. 












A recent study, madijo ¢ 
mine the cost of operati: jam é 
mobile at a low anda [B 
revealed that, when tw jie 
cars are driven over | 
1,000-mile course, one | 
the other at 65 miles a po 
latter consumes 60 per Pat! 
gasoline and 800 per ce| 
and causes 700 per cent 0 awe 
on the tires. 


Five dollars will be paid for ¢ 
or unusual fact accepted fo M 
Contributions must be accomy ye 
factory proof. Address Kee [P 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Av 
City. This column is copyrigh; | 
The National Weekly. None o y 
he reproduced without expres | 
the publisher 









| ho’s Going to Step into 
their Shoes....back at the office? 
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With new workers taking the place of men in uniform. 


| 









these accounting machines are giving us just 
Should have had them long ago. The new 
ie coming along all right. Right now, of course, 
y the load that Brown and Miller used to 
We lose on that score these Underwood 
yill'more than make up. You should see how 
ye stock record control, order writing, billing... 

& another, yet with complete accuracy!” 








America’s millions of office machines become a priceless war-time assel 


This young lady and her Underwood Payroll Machine are fight- 
ing on the side of the Allies. You see, the draft and enlist- 
ments greatly increased the work of the Payroll Department 

. so many new names to handle! And then several of that 
Department’s best men marched off in uniform. Yet all hands 
are being paid promptly, accurately and with adequate, ex- 
planatory data. Thus, time and energy are being saved for the 
production of materials to back up the good men who left. 






One Park Ave., New York 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Helps Speed the Nation's Victory! 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Compan) 


ales and Service Everywhere 


* * Invest in America! Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps * * 





Maybe this happens in your office... 


workers need the same typewriter. Make sure immediately 


work delayed because two 


that you have enough machines to go ‘round and that every 
one is in good operating condition. When good men leave 
your payroll for Uncle Sam’s, office personnel will have to 
work harder than ever. Give them the facilities to make the 


extra effort count. Do away with typing bottlenecks. 


“Jim, do you think we're doing all right? After all, we haven't had 
much experience with this type of work.” The operator of the 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machine stops for a 
moment to answer: “I know we're doing all right and it’s 
because of this little machine. Suppose we had to make all 
these calculations with ne help except pencil and paper! We'd 
never be able to double check every step and be sure of our 


ground. Just wouldn’t have enough time or energy left.” 
int aa Bote 
























YOU CANT 
HELP 
INHALING 


~bUI 


YOU CHW HELP 
YOUR THROAT/ 
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T’S true—all smokers some- 

times inhale. But—between 
PuHiLip Morris and other 
leading cigarettes there’s a 
tremendous difference in ir- 
ritant qualities. Doctors who 
compared the five leading 
brands report that... 


IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO PHILIP 
MORRIS, IRRITANT EFFECTS OF THE 
FOUR OTHER LEADING BRANDS 
AVERAGED MORE THAN THREE 
TIMES AS HIGH—-AND LASTED 
MORE THAN FIVE TIMES AS LONG! 














Finest tobaccos—of course. 
But that’s not enough! 


PHILIP MORRIS are made 
differently. They taste better 
—they’re proved better for 
your nose and throat. 





Just Remember - It’s America's Finest Cigarette 











Fee EN reason why you shouldn’t 
object to giving up tires: De-icer 
boots, those rubber coverings on the 
leading edges of wings of heavy bomb- 
ers, medium bombers, observation 
planes, patrol planes and airliners are 
vital to the safety of the precious air- 
craft and the more precious crew. And 
they don’t last too long, but longer than 
you'd think considering the beating they 
take. They are good for two years of 
service on a plane when removed dur- 
ing summer flying operations and care- 
fully packed away. But in cases where 
air operations involve icing conditions 
the year around, 12 months is the aver- 
age life for these pulsating boots that 
break up the ice formations. 

The Army and Navy keep their boots 
on in Alaska all the time. 


bulletproof and self-sealing, a ma- 

jor by-product of the modern air 
war, have already reached such a high 
state of development that it is safe to 
assume they will become standard 
equipment in all types of planes, civil 
and military, down to the Grasshopper 
class, when we win the war. Their pri- 
mary use, of course, is to keep the plane 
flying, though the enemy is pouring ma- 
chine-gun bullets into your tanks— 
tanks which used to be made of metal 
with the protective thickness of tissue 
paper. 

Already military planes in opera- 
tional accidents far from the battle lines 
have been spared the deadly fire that 
so often results in a crash landing. And 
many lives have been saved. In the past 
it was a frequent occurrence for a pilot 
to be temporarily knocked out or dazed 
in a crash but otherwise uninjured, only 
to lose his life in the fire that followed. 
We can’t go so far as to say now that 
the leakproof tanks are fireproof, but 
the other day two military planes dash- 
ing down the runway in close forma- 
tion collided as the lead plane suddenly 
lost speed. The left wing of one and the 
right wing of the other were sheared off, 
leaving exposed to the daylight the rub- 
berized-leatherized leakproof tanks. 

Expert witnesses agreed here were 
two devastating fires that didn’t occur 


| batietproot fuel tanks, also called 









































































Vital to safety are the 4) 
rubber de-icing boots he} 
attached to a Canadian } 
plane. Innovation with 
is the spotlight back of 
gine cowling that enak 
to check boot operation) 








because of the new-type tanks 
much-needed airplanes were } 
overnight and on their way 
day. 


IRLINES are on the alert 
cious packages, so don’t :| 
nant if you’re asked to c 
funny-looking bundle before e 
even though it contains some 0) 
and a pair of muddy galoshes. 
a “suspicious-looking” package 
define because if anybody war 
an infernal machine aboard a 
he won’t wrap it up to attract 
Which is just what some unk 
son did in 1933 and caused ai} 
that has never been solved. 
The transport plane, a Bia 
was flying along sweetly in thi 
moonlight when suddenly it 
two and all on board were los |} 
247s were tough ships and t} 
fall apart in still or rough aii) 
this breed is still doing excel 1 
port service in many parts of 3% 
Facts on this accident w? | 
published because of a peculi¥) 
law at the time, but people | 
dustry and outside experts br | 
solve it came to but one co 
high-explosive blast. It was 
to see a heavy blanket, foldec 
to conserve space in the co 
adjoining the lavatory, perfec 
tiny holes as though a crev 4 
had fed on it for years. Ge jimi 
nothing to do with it, first cal 
is not a high explosive and, : ml 
cause it was carried in ta}? 
wings. The condition of th ie 
also was convincing proof th # 
like device had gone off, eiff 
tionally or accidentally. Thory 
of the past lives of the crev 
sengers gave no indication 
vestigators that anyone migh 
reason to rub out the pla 
occupants in this fashion. 
So please be co-operative 
ask you what’s in that packa | 


HAT do student pilots tk} 
instructors? Here is orf 
tion from conscientious A 


(Continued on page } 
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Fe O REFRIGERATOR 


ves time, work and money in your kitcher 
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Wat | 
i tne 
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plus LD, MOIST COLD AND CONSERVADOR si 
mis 

ERE’S a new and different refrigerator, built to serve modern kitcm li 
needs. It brings you new ways to keep and prepare your foods at a 
make your work easier, your meals more delicious and help you sav ji»: 


your food and electric bills. i 
aly 
































Look at this huge, separate Frozen Food Compartment, for insta’, 
specially designed for all frozen storage uses, where temperatures ret i 
at 15° to 30° below freezing. Here you can store frosted foods for c/s, 
make tempting frozen desserts, keep extra ice cubes, age meats and actu ly 
improve their flavor, buy and store foods in quantity at money-saving pr 'S. . 

In many other ways, the new Philco Refrigerator gives you mocn, | 
exclusive Advanced Design. Moist Cold with the amazing Phileo Cold Sif) 
a separate Dry Cold Compartment, the sensational, patented Conserv or )'! 
. - . plus the famous quality and dependability of Phileo manufact(e al 

















Specially Refrigerated i By pete 

Sliding Crisper Drawer i ee 4 ais" | 
Situated directly below the j 
Phileo Cold Shelf, this full — : ' 
width Crisper Drawer keeps . ~ —_ £ j eed 
fruits and green vegetables — [EM i x F inh 
extra cold, crisp and fresh. ‘ Z : 











CONSERVADOR ~ 
Sheif-Lined Inner Dv. 
Gives you 26% more q # 
usable space . . . puts p@S 4 i, 
used most often withi 'sy » 
reach! Keeps cold air in; 
air out; cuts electric bi 









Dry and Moist Cold 
with Philco Cold Shelf 
Dry Cold Compartment, plus 
Moist Cold where foods stay 
fresh and juicy without covers. 
Phileo Cold Shelf cools foods 
quicker by direct contact. 












For the Service of our Armed Forces 


The research and manufacturing facilities of | fuzes. Wherever its equipment and s_ 
Philco are engaged in various phases of pro- personnel may contribute to our war € 
duction for our armed forces. Its assembly Phileo, famou: for quality in millio’} 
lines are producing frequency meters, com- American homes, stands ready to pla at 
munications equipment and radio receivers the disposal of the government as / 

for.tanks and airplanes. Its heavy machin- a portion of its manufacturing and resi 
ery is engaged in mass production ofartillery facilities as the nation may require. | 
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) Harold Lamb 


| STRATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 
” 
' 
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ers hard young 
kirmish with a pa- 
ack of the steppes 


came over after moon- 
# Yarak. He sat up with 
+ the drone of the motor, 
fee a machine, and in con- 
01 thing with which he had 
: 
hijing about a machine, he 
itirdy, his grandson and 
fa being for whom Yarak 
Hvode, instead of a horse, 
@ he machines that roared 
e valley road, going from 
as to the Kavkas—the 
Mi atains. It was, in fact, a 
7 
hyiad told his grandfather 
h nad a girl now. This girl, 
né e, he had added, was a 
eC “‘ossack beauty, a perfect 
peehile Kirdy was absent, 
voy car, he had wanted 
f tak to look out for Ileana 
be in town. She was, 
bijed, down there in the 
'B) Yarak had reasons, both 
id)ptent, for not showing his 
ch and his six-feet-three of 
ig) down in the town. 
ik the girls,’ he muttered, 
+} 


sheepskin jacket around 
» and jerked down a slab 
} Bing over his head and 
C} e felt thirsty. He had 
) autumn hunting down 
Ks, Without tasting any- 
than red Georgian wine, 
le Somewhere in the town 
bre would be a jug of 
tak meant to find it. 
Ginat dog of a Kirdy to 
Zo leana,” he told himself. 
4 on a given word. Im- 


his musket and powder 
Wullet mold, the Cossack 
Jelt, pulled the lambskin 
J aven head, scooped up a 
lisnow outside the door of 
ee his throat, wiped his 
Teasy breeches and was 
aid into town. 


mee Yarak scented some- 


Paged between two cars 
antitank gun as Yarak 
2ins, held himself firm 
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12 
thing unusual about the town of Kizl 
On the uplands, where the snow 

1\ded. the black goats and cattle were 
wandering unattended even by dogs 

When he skirted the outlying farms 
he saw carts standing, their poles in the 
al When he entered the town, he saw 
crowds in the streets. And an explana 
tion occurred to him. A tamasha—a 
festival. That was the reason why the 
people were in the streets, inst ad of on 
the farms. And if it was a festival, he 
might find a jug to lick 

Then his nose caught the unmistak- 
able odor of alcohoi. Across the square 
Cossacks clustered like flies around 


some tables, and there Yarak found the 
The merry boys 
small 


source of the odor. 
were drinking vodka out of 
glasses. 

~ “Here’s a dyadya,”’ shouted one, “a 
grandfather come along.” 

me. steppe wolf,” said another. 

Thus encouraged, Yarak shoved into 
the group and emptied the first glass 
he saw without a hand on it. Colorless 
and tasteless, made out of potatoes, the 
alcohol still moistened his throat. 
“Health to you, brothers,” he grunted. 

Some of them carried old rifles. A 
big man in a business suit brought a 
bottle out of the store and filled glasses 
all around. He did this several times 
before Yarak realized the extraordinary 
truth. No one was paying. Instantly he 
held out his glass, and the big man filled 
it up. 

“Glory to God,” said Yarak, who was 
beginning to think kindly of Kizlyar 
and its festival, “this is a day of days.” 

“A hard day,” said the big man, “a 
day of misfortune. Why should any 
comrade pay today?” 

Fluent Ukrainian he spoke—not 
through his nose like the Russians. And 
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yet, Yarak thought, not like a Cossack 
born 

“Well, brother, it’s all the same,” he 
remarked politely. “Good or bad. 
Sometimes you ride, sometimes you 
carry your saddle. Nichevo!” 

“Old wolf,” laughed the big man. 
“Steppe wolf. Have you heard?” He 
leaned closer. ‘‘The wires to Moscow 
are down.” 

“What of it?” demanded Yarak. 

“Can’t get any news from the north.” 
The big man shook his head. “They say 
rifles are being sent from Novocher- 
kassk. But—who knows?” 

One of the drinkers shoved in his 
face. ‘Well, how can we know, Mene- 
litza? It’s true, all the same, that the 
Division had to get out.” 

“True enough.” Menelitza nodded. 
“And even if we get the rifles, what good 
will they do as long as the soldiers have 
cleared out?” 


pee this sounded vaguely familiar to 
Yarak. He began to warm up, in the 
midst of all this festival. Then he be- 
thought him of that girl. 

“Het!” he said, loud. “Which of you 
brothers of dogs knows a girl named 
Ileana?” 

The big man Menelitza was the only 
one to pay attention to him. “Ileana 
what and who?” he asked. 

“Black brows. A perfect beauty.” 

“Tfu! That’s Ileana. Certainly, she’s 
curator of the Ithnolo-logikul Museum.” 

Yarak blinked. “The Ith—” 

“The museum of old days and peo- 
ple.’ Menelitza pointed impatiently. 
“Over there. She’s making a speech.” 

Confused by these strange directions, 
Yarak gathered up his musket and wan- 
dered along,the square to a doorway 
where bunting was fastened. Sure 


enough, here he heard a young woman’s 
voice. Going in he saw little at first ex- 
cept a crowd of bareheaded men and 
silent women with kerchiefs. Then he 
sighted something really extraordinary. 
Along the wall stood glass cases. 

And in those cases, stuck up some- 
how, the red and green and gold-em- 
broidered svitkas of Cossack leaders of 
long-forgotten times, ranged beside 
gold-chased yataghans. Jeweled belts 
and ivory batons. The costumes and 
weapons of Cossack koshevoi atamans. 
Yes, in the corner stood the staff and 
crosspiece hung with gray buffalo tails, 
and surmounted by a shining cross. The 
buntchauk—the standard itself of a day 
long before Yarak’s birth. He recog- 
nized these trappings with surprise. 

Then he was aware of the girl Ileana. 
Before a small metal box on a stick she 
stood, tossing her head and crying out 
... “brother comrades of the Ukraine, 
this is the day when the workers will be 
shoulder to shoulder with the soldiers. 
Remember Cossack glory of old days 
when the koshevoi ataman ordered all 
the projects of the steppes and gave 
commands in every district...” 

Ileana’s face glowed as she tore off 
words. She was a short girl, but with a 
wide forehead and dark eyes. Strong, 
supple shoulders she had, and Yarak 
thought she would breed strong sons. 
Only she wore boots, and she had cut 
her hair off at the ears. 

“She has a devil in her, that one,” he 
thought. 

Then he stared. Behind her, in a long 
blue silk coat stood Ghirei Khan, the 
Tatar horse breeder. His mahogany 
face was pinched with age, his shoul- 
ders bent. Uneasily Ghirei Khan took 
snuff from his belt and shoved it up his 
squat nose. He sneezed loud, in a fash- 


HANS GROENHOFF 


BALLAD OF VALLEY FORGE 


You could hear it through the day, you could feel it in the night, 
The way the winter sent the wind to blind all human sight. 

There was hardly any sky; you could scarcely take to prayer 
With ice along the ground and no relief along the air. 


The countryside, the Delaware, seemed to slip below: 

The Army torn to tatters and the human body snow. 

And worse than ice the hunger for a single loaf of bread 

To keep the heart from giving in and toppling toward the dead. 


And the disunited nation that was far too poor to pay 

The farmer who enlisted for a month or one more day, 

Was now against the Leader who commanded the retreat 

And strode among the stumbling shoes, the twenty thousand feet. 





(December 19, 1777, to December 7, 1941) 


For Washington alone beheld the common soul on high 
And how the flesh of liberty can fall but never die. 

And Washington alone in all the stricken race could feel 
The future and the past begin a lasting commonweal. 


And where December dug the men, and men dug in the snow 
To build a fortress for the spring and help the summer grow 
The South released a running stream and Nature gave her hand 
To every man at Valley Forge who raised our native land. 


And you were there and I was there and every father’s son 
Was born in that white wilderness beyond oblivion; 

And Valley Forge is in us all as winter strikes again— 

The twenty thousand living feet a hundred million men! 


Alfred Kreymborg 


{ 
ion Yarak well remembere'T, 
bitter had been the feud ‘Iu, 
Tatar khan and Yarak, fort he 
and since then they had \ 
water on their swords, The 
made peace. } 

And here, taking snuff, d ‘cq, 
his glory, Ghirei Khan had} » 
out by this Ileana for the ¢ \ye 
Nay more, she was even pr, te 
Khan . . . “He was a Tatar, it 
the prize of the Kavkaz reg) | 
ing the black Kabardian jp, 
years ago. Now Ghirei Khalf 
a rock with us. So do the ire 
and the Lezghians—shoulc. to » 
der with the Cossack com | s. 


Weer was she saying? 
a stock breeder, a con ide »0! 
Cossacks! That could neve se 
Khan, Yarak knew, was ju ls pe 
Tatar as he ever was. R ies: 
listened to the flow of Tle: ’s 5 
“It will be like the day Ma 
cried Ileana, tossing her Jack 
“when Mazeppa the greate 
sacks rode the steppes || g 
striking down the foes of ¢ 
land!” | ; 
That was too much for lar 
was well warmed up insic | He. ; 
Kirdy’s girl making a s)\ch . 
book, putting that son of dog ... 
Khan on parade, and nov yine . 
Mazeppa. Festival or no fe\y ™ 
began to grow angry. He pi ed. 
the crowd and spat. “He |i 

“Shut your mouth, gir’ 
Mazeppa, the son of a rk 
tender, dressed himself u ik 
actor in silk. He sold 1 jse 
woman, and rode with th 4 
spawn out of a dunghill—__ 
And that was as far as /|go 
of the Cossacks began to J |hi 
head, and Yarak, arouse |s 
gun. He kicked out at t iH 
swept the musket around 1)» 
howled like a wolf. Ileana pp 
ing at the box and ran at mn. 
She pushed between ee 
and hung on Yarak’s mu }¢ 
blazing. “You drinker o o 
cried. Very angry was I na 


addressing the Terek dis ct. 


“I don’t care what you je 
said Yarak, “but you do k 
thing about Mazeppa. A II 
“A drinker like you!” | 
To call three glass} ¢ 
drinking! ‘Listen, spa W 
growled. “Why didn’t you 3h 
Cossack glory first? Nov sit 
was a koshevoi for you! fa 
lighted on the steppes! #1) 
ski now, even the Turks 
his name was spoken. ?y 
steppes, they did.” | 
OME of the older Cos: & 
nodded agreement. — 
“You’ve been reading jot 
university, girl,’ Yarak t 
“You don’t know true fr}! 
as Kirdy said.” { 
Ileana looked at hir! 
Kirdy say?” 
“For me to look out /} 
“Are you the dyadya me 
“Of course I’m the gre 5! 
“And he sent you. Tc fe 
me?” | rf 
Yarak nodded trium pa 
was the truth. Ileana | 
seemed, all at once, to 
speaking to the men ar 
box, she took Yarak out 
paying no more atten ® 
Khan. “Come!” she sai’ — 
“Where?” he demanc | 
“You spoiled my spt 
“I’m taking you back tc 
At once every other t’ 
of Yarak’s mind. Kirdy 
was here in town. TI 
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: CATHAY HEY-HEY! 
BY JIM MARSHALL 


TN 


| 


seventy-five years to 
lown Chinatown’s ban 
bits daughters dancing 
Aging for the barbaric 

but now look at them 





| 
A a bit confusing until you got 
He of it. This pretty American 
) Tei Ming—who was pure 
#ad a philosophy major from 
sity of Washington, was sing- 
!Lomond, a swing version with 
! ims, with an accent partly 
I fic Coast and partly "Way 
th Cantonese. 

Mth and sentiment I’m an 
i” explained Miss Li, just to 
(thing up, “but professionally 
jse, and I can also sing Loch 
pith an Irish brogue, a Cock- 
wE or in the South American 





| ade everything as plain as 
aunt Emma, but things went 
Hain when a Chinese waiter, 
@epanish with a Texas drawl, 
Nnd and served a long Cuban 
jitiny, gray-haired, feet-bound 
loman in a long, black man- 
i, Who spoke nothing but the 
#singsong.... All this was in 
b called the Forbidden City, 
Street in San Francisco, and 
if a scenario titled The Tri- 
# American Folkways over 
ently the Chinese in America 
bretty well against the mad 
j) the Americans. Although, as 
fpassed, more and more “Chi- 
W} born here and educated in 
aschools, the stern family rule 
gent held sway. The children 
‘ntonese and were not allowed 
Nuch truck with the barbaric 
[st of whom couldn’t trace 
i) ancestors more than three 
is. Then along came the war 
Name China’s ally against the 
inemy, and things changed. 


re cra cg 


Used to Be Different 

{ ,. 

ee years ago San Francisco’s 
i —the biggest Chinese city in 
een Hemisphere—maintained 
is and dignities almost un- 
G) the West. It was—and still 
Ethe iron rule of the Six Com- 
¥ ch mete out justice and keep 
bell that the appearance of a 
&)/a city court has always been 


Onese had their own theaters 
ouments but, as a concession to 
mijtrade, maintained occasional 
@iand trick opium dens, many 
ier being dreamed up on dull 
ne police-station press room. 
p| tually, is just the Celestial 
ihe Rotary, or Elks or Moose, 
fon insists that any gunnery 
ng in Chinatown is a tong 
at's all there is to it. 
Bias a lot of critical chatter 
7 Six Companies headquarters 


yyien a rebel named Charley 
Ip 





*d a cocktail bar on Grant 
Bio Chinese girl was allowed 
#6! at first no Chinese came. 
S)d, though, so many of them 
#38 Charley had Confucius 

his grave at the opening of 
Bivhinese night club on the 
ce plan, 
(\ntinued on page 53) 


ZAYAS 


"Ching imparts an Oriental 
“in old American art form 
lin the Gilded Cage—a 


GEORGE DE 


” Chinatown striptease 
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Richest source of Vitamin A ever discovered is the liver of the soup- 
fin shark, above. Single soupfin may be worth anywhere from $25 to $200 


Tell the cod to keep their 
livers—the sharks have it 
all over them. America’s 
fishermen have struck it 
rich; the shark rush is on 


fish broker gave the scales a final glance 
and pulled out a fountain pen. 


|* CAME to $19,000. The San Francisco 


The five awe-struck fishermen passed 
the piece of paper from hand to hand. They 
knew it was true—but found it hard to be- 
lieve. Getting what would be good money 

or a couple of years of hard fishing for 
nly seven days’ work—for hauling 13 tons 
f gray gold out of the Pacific. 

Gray gold—shar iver—is the biggest 
bonanza that ever the fishing industry 
—the wildest gold rush the Coast has seen 
since °49. Lucky fi 
percentage, like I 
Trinity, can draw down movi 

In 1938 sharks on the wh 


erations of fi 
net-de 
sea devil. 
Hitler’s march into Norway—plus 
fact that ernight the U.S. housewif« 
adopted vitamins as her latest craze 
the answer. In pre-war days Vitamin A 
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was extracted from cod-liver oil, and Nor- 
wegian fishermen had close to a monopoly 
on the cod catch. When the Nazis knifed 
the defenseless Norwegians, all over the 
world a frantic hunt began for another 
source of the vitamin. 

A sudden discovery made the search a 
matter of national existence. Vitamin A 
was disclosed as the key to successful night 
air fighting. A daily dose given R.A.F. 
night fighters greatly increased their ability 
to see in the dark. Then, in a crashed 
Stuka, a closely guarded German secret 
was revealed. The dive bomber pilots 
were fed Vitamin A to check nose-bleeds. 
England needed billions of units of the 
vitamin—and the supply was cut off. 

Out in San Francisco a wholesale fish 
broker, sittting in a little office overlooking 
the city’s famous Fisherman’s Wharf, had 
a hunch. He gambled a few dollars with 
a chemist to test a thought that he couldn’t 
get out of his mind. When “Tano” Guarag- 
nella got the chemist’s report he must have 
felt like Captain Sutter, when the Cali- 
fornia pioneer discovered that all that yel- 
low stuff in his mill stream was really gold. 
According to the chemist’s report, the com- 
mon dogfish shark had a liver about 10 
times as rich in Vitamin A as the old 
standby, the cod. 

The fish broker spread the word he was 

aying $25 a ton for sharks, and as it was 

ason for crabs, about 25 boats 

chance. Around 10 per cent of a 

rk is liver, so Guaragnella was paying 
bout 12 cents a pound for the liver. 





aSHARK 
FoR VITAMINS 


By JACK POLLEXTr! | 
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Because livers spoil easily, fisherman below strips ° 
Sharks are brought in whole because livers of mal 








ter T. J. Guaragnella, left, played a hunch, had Chemist 
te soupfin liver and started the rush. Cans contain livers 


har! s like this may bring up to $20,000, unbelievable good 


* 


to whom 


sharks were only net-destroying nuisances 





A couple of months later he happened 
to walk by a deep-sea fishing boat un- 
loading its day’s catch, including a big 
soupfin shark. Guaragnella watched 
the shark being cleaned, and gasped at 
the gigantic liver. He gasped harder 
when a test tube report showed the liver 
to be 10 times as potent a source of 
Vitamin A as the dogfish shark—and 
over 100 times as rich as the cod. 

“I went along the wharf in a daze.” 
Guaragnella confesses, “yelling that I 
was buying all the soupfins they could 
land, at $40 a ton. Lots of the boys fig- 
ured I was crazy, but 75 boats set out 
to grab as much of my dough as pos- 
sible before they lugged me off to the 
padded cell.” 

By this time the war blockade had 
closed down. The 72,000,000 pounds 
yearly of cod-liver oil that had been 
pouring into this country, mostly from 
Norway, was cut to a trickle. At the 
same time, the demand for Vitamin A 
was doubling and tripling. Big U. S. drug 
houses shot scouts all over the world. 
Meanwhile, Guaragnella had put about 
everything that swims in the Pacific 
through a test tube. But the dogfish 
and soupfin sharks were the only major 
Vitamin A producers. 

“If my little secret had been the sort 
of thing you could keep quiet,” the fish 
broker rather sadly remarks, “I suppose 
I would be the fish-oil Rockefeller to- 
day. But a lot of people began finding 
out why I was buying all the sharks I 
could get my hands on.” 

Competition got rolling and the bid- 
ding became fast, furious and, shortly, 
fantastic. Prices shot up—$60—$80 
—$100 a ton. Buyers waved thick wads 
of greenbacks under the noses of fisher- 
men from Alaska to Mexico. 


Japanese Please Scram! 


The greenbacks did particularly good 
work along the coast of Mexico. That 
republic had passed a law forbidding 
Jap fishing boats, but it was negligently 
enforced, to say the least. Then fishing 
became a gold-nugget game—and Mex- 
ican fishermen saw to it in a hurry that 
Japanese boats vamoosed. The U. S. 
Navy felt at the time that it owed the 
shark a vote of thanks. 

Bidders felt prices had hit a peak— 
and then the fireworks exploded. Vita- 
min A was needed regardless of cost. 
Bids started jumping by hundreds in- 
stead of tens. By September, 1941, an 
unbelievable high of $1,200 a ton had 
been reached—and the buyers still 
waved greenbacks with both hands. 

Before the first of this year the all- 
time high of $1,500 was reached. Up in 
Seattle a fisherman by the name of 
Swenson collected $200 for a huge soup- 
fin and even the average shark is worth 
$25. Waterfront gossip has it that Cap- 
tain Neal Burton of the Winterstaat has 
netted $40,000 in five months of fishing. 
Another ’Frisco crew brought in $17,500 
worth of liver in a 4-day trip. 

So the question troubling you is—why 
isn’t everybody in California getting 
rich dangling a fishline? 

Unfortunately, there are certain dif- 
ficulties. To begin with, you don’t pick 
shark-fishing equipment off a handy 
bush—or even the counter of the near- 
est sports store. It’s true that once in 
a while a _ hook-and-line fisherman 
catches bank night, like the 10-year- 
old Chinese-American youngster who 
appeared at the fish broker’s the other 
day, dragging behind him with consid- 
erable difficulty a soupfin shark about 
He had hooked it 


twice his own size. 


Deep-sea shark fishermen are 
hardy men, called ‘Squareheads” 
in Coast lingo, and may range 
from Alaska to Mexico in a season 
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off a wharf and some nearby stevedores 
had given him a hand hauling it up. 
The shark’s liver weighed in at $45. 

But while the occasional amateur 
angler hooks a week’s wages out of the 
bay, real shark fishing is a deep-sea 
business reserved for the pros. Equip- 
ment runs into real cash. Two types of 
boats are used. 

Crab boats, about 25 feet long, are 
generally powered by one-cylinder gas 
engines. They putt-putt out to sea with 
a five-gallon can of gas and a five-gallon 
demijohn of mixed water and red vino. 
(According to old fishing tradition, 
straight water is mighty dangerous.) 
But even these craft, plus fishing gear, 
will run to $2,500. 


Tough Men in a Tough Business 


The deep-sea men, in Coast fishing 
lingo the “Squareheads,” are a different 
breed. In a season’s fishing they'll ram- 
ble from Alaska to Mexico in their 
husky 50- or 60-foot Diesel power cruis- 
ers, keeping to the high seas for weeks. 
One of these craft may cost from $20,- 
000 up. In both the crab boats, with a 
crew of a couple of men, and the deep- 
sea boats, with perhaps six or eight, 
fishermen work on a percentage, with 
boat-owner and men all sharing both 
good and bad luck. 

A few sharks are hauled in with huge 
hooks and heavy lines, but the bulk of 
the catch is made with gill nets into 
which the sharks swim and become en- 
tangled. 

The Squareheads are a footloose, 
fancy-free crowd, with a wide streak of 
the old Vikings. Able to chase the 
sharks up and down the sea lanes—and 
able to keep at sea till they’re loaded 
to the hatches, they make money faster 
than the crab boats—and spend it faster 
yet. When these roaring rovers hit the 
beach, with a $500 or $600 cut in their 
jeans, the doings are likely to bring fond 
reminiscence to old-timers of the days 
when the Barbary Coast merrily frol- 
icked, as cops in pairs walked gingerly 
down the exact center of the street. 

Still another handicap in shark fish- 
ing for the guy who has a spare rod and 
reel around the house is that the shark 
is not a good, steady citizen with regu- 
lar, homegoing habits. A shark's hang- 
out is any place it flips a fin. Dropping 
a net overboard has a lot in common 
with dropping a nickel in a slot machine; 
you may hit the jack pot, but generally 
you get the exercise. 

The gentleman at the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Fisheries isn’t much help either. 

“For the past sixty years,” he con- 
fesses, “we've been frantically chasing 
after whales, sardines, jellyfish—prac- 
tically everything that swims in the Pa- 
cific with the possible exception of the 
Hollywood bathing beauty (that was 
investigated strictly on non-govern- 
ment time), but the shark got the cold 
shoulder. Nobody gave a whoop about 
his habits—the shark had only a nui- 
sance and not a cash value. And now our 
old friend the shark has become: the 
fisherman’s pot of gold.” 

The shark is getting a lot of study 
now. But it will be several years be- 
fore his seasonal wanderings are charted 
in a way to be of any help to the fisher- 
men. The big worry is whether the 
supply of sharks is going to be fished out 
in a hurry. The government experts 
can’t answer yes or no, but they are 
worried. It seems it depends largely on 
breeding habits. Some kinds of fish can 
be wiped out of a locality in a few years 
of extensive fishing. Others, like the 
sardine and cod, have been able to keep 
filling the nets for centuries. 

Experts hope for the best, but they 
are pretty certain that unless closed 
breeding seasons are established the 
sharks won't be with us long. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ICK BROWN knew as he went 
D through his mail that he'd acted 
like a child that morning. He was 
ashamed of it. He was even more 
ashamed of hurting Molly. And at the 
same time he was still sore. She’d acted 
like a child too 
Molly had told him he was an engi- 
neer with a blueprint for a heart and 


that he didn’t and couldn’t and wouldn’t 
ever know what it was to be romantic. 
That was when he’d said, “It’s too bad 
you didn’t marry Fergus Prince.” And 
she’d said, “I wish I had.” 

It had started when he’d told her that 
Fergus Prince had wired he was stop- 
ping off in Chicago on his way to St. 
Paul and would be in to see him. Dick 
hadn’t liked the sparkle in her eyes 
when he’d told her. Prince was the man 
Molly might have married and hadn’t. 

Dick looked up from the letter he 
wasn’t reading because he was thinking 
about Molly and saw his secretary. She 
laid Fergus Prince’s card on the table. 
The card said he represented a manu- 
facturer of pumps in Pennsylvania. 

“Will you see him?” she asked. 

“Ves,” he said. “As soon as I finish 
this letter—in two minutes.” 

He went to the window when the girl 
had gone and looked out on the gray 
factory yard. Then he walked over to 
the screen that hid his overcoat and hat 
and looked at himself in the mirror. He 
saw a lean face under graying hair. The 
mouth looked grim and the eyes looked 
tired. That was natural enough. He 
was in charge of production for Walsh 
and Davis, who make modern precision 
grinders. The plant had been running 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a 
week, for more than a year. 

And now he had to meet Fergus 
Prince. He’d have to be cordial. He’d 
have to ask the fellow to dinner. Dick 
had never seen Fergus Prince; he 
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had only heard about him from Molly. 

Molly had a swell sense of humor. It 
was one of the nice things about Molly 
that she didn’t mind being kidded. 
Strange she didn’t see as funny the way 
she clung to the memory of a slender 
blond blue-eyed boy with wavy hair she 
hadn’t seen for twenty years. It wasn’t 
like Molly not to know what she was 
doing. She gave Dick the feeling that 
Fergus Prince was the one romantic 
figure in her life. 

The secretary was in the doorway. 
“Mr. Prince,” she said. 

Dick stared. This couldn’t be Molly’s 
Fergus Prince. This was the kind of 
fat, bald-headed, genial man you see 
standing at any bar at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, entertaining friends, ac- 
quaintances, and strangers with loud, 
affectionate vulgarity. 

“Hiyah,” Fergus Prince greeted. He 
sat down on the edge of the chair Dick 
pulled out for him. “How long will a 
fella with an Al-A priority have to wait 
for a coupla your No. 111 precision 
grinders?” he asked. 

“Eighteen months,” Dick said. 


ERGUS PRINCE nodded. “I knew 

the answer before you told me. But 
I have to tell them when I get back to 
Oil City that I asked you in person. And 
I kinda wanted a gander at you anyway. 
You’re the Dick Brown that married 
Molly Bingham, aren’t you?” 

“T am,” Dick said. 

“How’s Molly?” 

“Fine,” Dick said. 

Fergus Prince shook his head. “What 
a girl she was—when she was young.” 

Dick resented that way of putting it. 
“She’s just as full of life as ever,” he 
said. 

“Td love to see her,’ Fergus Prince 
said. “But I can’t take the time. I’m 
catching the midnight outa here.” 


“Couldn’t you come out to the house 
for dinner tonight?” 

Fergus Prince got to his feet, wheez- 
ing with the effort. ‘Love to,” he said. 
“But you better call her up and if it’s 
convenient you give me a ring at the 
Grand around five o'clock. I’ll be in the 
bar but you can have me paged.” 

“Right,” Dick said. But he saw that 
Fergus Prince didn’t want to take the 
trouble to see Molly. He preferred get- 
ting tight in the bar. 

When the man had gone Dick picked 
up the telephone. But he slammed it 
back on the cradle without giving his 
home number. If he took this fat slob 
home to dinner the joke would be on 
Molly. 

Dick couldn’t do it. Not to Molly. 
Wasn’t every woman entitled to one 
girlish illusion? He hadn’t felt that way 
about Molly’s illusion until he saw 
Fergus Prince. He had been annoyed 
by it. The ridiculous truth was he’d 
been jealous of Fergus Prince. Well, 
Molly was going to keep that illusion 
of hers. It wasn’t going to be spoiled. 

Dick picked up Fergus Prince’s card 
and drove to a florist’s shop. He was 
studying the array of flowers when a 
clerk asked him what he wanted. 

“Something extra special,” Dick said. 
He waved his hand at the masses of 
flowers. “How about something of ev- 
erything—a lot of everything?” 

The proprietor took an interest. With 
his aid, the clerk made up a great box- 
ful of flowers. When it was ready Dick 
took Fergus Prince’s card, ran a line 
through the Mr. and the last name and 
the name of the company he repre- 
sented so it read “Fergus,” and told 
them to put it in the box. 

Dick felt pretty good going home that 
night. When he got there, the living 
room was full of flowers. Molly came 
in looking happy and wearing her most 


becoming dress. She was 
her eyes had warm little lj 

Dick kissed her, sat dow 
chair, and lit a cigaretiaay 

“Tell me about Fe 
said. 

“He pretended he cam 
business but what he real 
to ask about you,” Dick 
to get him for dinner t 
catch a midnight train f 

“He could have come 
a few hours and still m 
he’d really wanted to,” M 

“He had too many 


OLLY came over 
of Dick’s chair a 
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bell saved him. “4 
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Dick saw American — 


ous. 
flowers. She had pi 
that came with them. She 
was Fergus Prince’s pe 
“T knew it,” she sai 
Prince would never h 
tion to send me armfu 
mixed bouquets. Yo 
sent me flowers with 
card to make me thi 
finish the sentence. “You 
tic idiot.” d 
Dick put his arm arou 
that she was trying not 
to cry either. He felt 
self. So he kissed her | re 
both laughed. | z 


When she opened it Dick saw Am 
roses. But Molly wasn't loo 
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“Tf he hadn’t taken out his first team, 
it could just as easily have been a hun- 
dred and fifty,” said the envenomed 
scribe, and added, “I’m not exaggerat- 
ing.” 

What Mr. Keaney—Mr. Frank W. 
Keaney—seems to have done is take the 
basketball rules makers at their word. 
They wanted the game speeded up; his 
teams have turned it into a steeple- 
chase. They wanted more scoring; his 
teams score so fast and so often that in 
several contests the scoreboards were 
literally unable to register the totals. In 
an attempt to get to the bottom of the 
Keaney success, we questioned our 
Providence informant on how Rhode 
Island did it. 

“They cover the court like an inva- 
sion of Japanese beetles,” he said, ad- 
miringly bitter. “That’s how they do 
it.” 

Further investigation has established 
that the Rhode Island scoring splurges 
have not merely resulted from the new 
rules—the elimination of the center 
jump, the passing-in of the ball after a 
basket has been shot. Keaney’s teams 
have been in the point-a-minute class 
for ten years. Last season they boosted 
it almost to the two-point-a-minute 
level. There are Rhode Island adher- 
ents who insist that the possibilities of 


scoring under the Keaney system 
haven’t been touched. Our Providence 
friend agrees with that. 

“T don’t say that they can maintain 
a four-point-a-minute average during a 
season, although that is not beyond the 
realm of possibility, but they certainly 
can manage it for certain games.” 

He paused a minute after this and 
then continued: 

“When that day arrives I hope to be 
a member of a posse of nauseated spec- 
tators chasing Keaney through the bogs 
of the Narragansett Bay area with 
hounds,” he said. 

Just how far basketball can be pushed 
in the direction of big scores has not 
been determined. The advocates of the 
slick-passing, clever-maneuvering game 
are horrified by the helter-skelter tend- 
ency of the new game. But there are 
certain old-timers who feel that Keaney 
is the best thing to come along since the 
game was changed. 

“Give him two more years and they'll 
go back to the old rules from shame,” 
they predict 

Stories about Rhode Island teams had 
been coming down to New York for 
years, being none too gratefully received 
by metropolitans, who have a great ab 
horrence for yokels with records. They 
kept firmly clamped to 


their fingers 


W. EUGENE SMITH 
High scorer on a high-scoring team is 
Rhode Island‘s Stanley Modzelewski 
(with ball). His four-year total is 1,457 
points. Others in play:~Niemézura 
(No. 15), Donabedian and Applebee 


their noses until Rhode Island tame into 
Madison Square Garden last year and 
proceeded to run up thirty-seven points 
in the first half against a good St. Fran- 
cis team, while the spectators stood on 
their ears and screamed. New York had 
never seen anything like it, thus bearing 
out the Keaney belief that, just as Babe 
Ruth and the rabbit ball revolutionized 
baseball, Rhode Island and its firemen 
would bring basketball to fruition. 

Amid the ecstasy there were experts 
who had watched the exhibition in- 
tently. They were as interested as the 
spectators but for another reason. 

“That isn’t new basketball at all,” 
they said. “That’s the oldest game of 
all—with a shot of adrenalin.” 

They saw that what Keaney had done 
was restore the direct approach to the 
game. After years of boresome discus- 
sion and application of figure-eight 
offensives, delayed offensives, man-in- 
the-slot offensives, Rhode Island had 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Above, left to right: Suéde-finish hat with narrow match- 
ing band. Khaki campus hat, dark green band, contrast- 
ing silk edge. Gray-green shade with narrow silk band 
and binding. Dark green pork pie, band of lighter green 


Below: For active sports, a water-repellent pork pie. 
Eyelets for ventilation, stitched brim. Standard for 
fishing, golf, rainy days. Below, right: Modem version 
of ancient Swiss mounfain hat with cord band and 
brush, a specialty suitable for campus and country only 
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for a particular hat, for no particular reason, and 

you just can’t heckle him out of it. Yet no other 
single item in a man’s wardrobe can contribute more 
to his appearance—good or bad—than a hat. 

Pick your hat to suit the proportions of your head 
and face. If you have a long, narrow face the best 
match is a hat with crown slightly lower than average. 
If you have a round, full face, the brim shouldn’t be 
too wide. Simply adjust crown height and brim width 
to your particular type of dome and there isn’t any 
type of hat you can’t wear. 

You’ll choose a becoming shade, of course, but 
about all you have to remember is that gray hats may 


i | 1HE average guy forms a sentimental attachment 


be worn with any color of clothing 
brown hats go well with any suit. 
Your hat responds to fair treatm = 
fore and aft when putting it on and 
slowly to preserve its shape. Don't 
crown dents—your fingers eventually 
crown what the trade calls a “Harvare 
you check it in public don’t let the chec” 
it in a pile of others—oil and sweat car 
Instead of placing it flat when you 
it over so it rests on one side of the by) ame.“ 
If you have been caught in the rai 
is soaked, push all creases out of the 
brim up all around and pull out the s’ 








and rim and dry out slowly 


L you store a hat for a long 


way and place it in your 


Tou’ll be surprised at the 
> that will be the result of 


aa 
d rubbed over the hat is the best 
time trying to get grease 
how through even a profes- 


Above: For business and town 
wear. Leff, most formal hat 
shown is a gray Homburg 
with silk-bound edge. Next, 
apache-brown felt with wide 
brim. Right, the new comet- 
blue hat with upturned brim. 
Foreground, a cocoa-brown 
preblocked model that is 
pressed into permanent shape 


Right: Checked tweed cap 
with flat one-piece top. For 
general country wear. Col- 
lege men are going in for 
caps, which are perfect for 
golf, for driving an open 
car, or for horseback riding 


Left: Tapered telescope-crown 
felt hat for semisports wear 
antelope finish in light tan 
To be wom with gabardine, 
covert or fan Shetland suits 
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How Red is Russia ? 


By Walter Duranty 


Workers at the big Magnitogorsk steel plant have new low-cost homes and gardens to work in. They are paid in 
money, unlike the collectivized agricultural workers. Below, babies in the communal nurseries. Working mothers are 
relieved of their care during the day, and communal restaurants make it unnecessary for them to cook for their families 
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Not so Bad as It Sins Tinea 


He was paid fifteen hu ed risa 
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Prong?” The Sin Splitter 
itryside. “Don’t look 
d hyar for Satan 


to stirreth up evil wid,” he told Balaam. 

Nevertheless, he sought out Sister Big 
Mag Tulcy, the mainspring of right- 
eousness in the community, drummed 
up a meeting and preached a rousing 
sermon. 

Afterward, he repaired to the good 
sister’s home where she and her hus- 
band, Luther, were expected to feed 
the preacher. The church meeting had 
been largely attended and was received 
with great spiritual enthusiasm. But 
the collection was bad. Luther, who 
passed the plate, had turned in only 
thirty-one cents and a handful of but- 
tons. 

The Sin Splitter looked reproachfully 
at Balaam. The aged sorrel mule was 
trying to round out a meal on wild fox 
grass and water. A preacher’s mule 
ought to be eating hay and corn and 
Balaam was certainly not getting that. 
‘Dat ought to ’a’ been a fo’-dollar- 
and-a-half meetin’,” the Sin Splitter 
mumbled, “but hit wa’n’t worth but 
thirty-one cents. Balaam, you sho hit’s 
sin in dis place?” 

His own meal was long in coming and 
when it finally was served it consisted 


entirely of stewed okra. The meal was 
offered without apology for its scanti- 
ness, and the preacher accepted it with 
tactful silence. He knew that okra grew 
wild along every fence row in every 
cotton field, and though it was a mod- 
erately palatable vegetable in small 
lots, it was certainly no delicacy to 
serve a preacher. 

“Maybe,” he thought when he 
stretched out on a pallet for his night’s 
sleep, “Luther will git about and pick 
up a chicken for my breakfast.” 


HERE was no chicken for breakfast. 

Just stewed okra. The Sin Splitter 
had been a polite guest the evening be- 
fore. This morning he was hungry. 

“Efn a preacher got to eat okra all 
de time,” he told his hostess, “he’d 
never git de devil whupped. ‘Bout de 
time he’d git set to slap ole Satan, well, 
all er dis okra’d make him slide outn 
de pulpit.” 

“Ain’t hit de trufe!”” Big Mag agreed. 

“Okra,” Samuel continued, “ain't 
sech bad victuals when you kin mess 
hit up wid cabbages and greens dat’s 
been b’iled down wid a slab er side 
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meat and is got some subster. But 
pyore okra by hitse’f gits powerful tire- 
some.” 

“Hit do now,” his hostess admitted. 

“And you ain’t fed me nothin’ but 
okra ev’y since I got hyar.”’ 

“Us ain’t got nothin’ but okra.” 

“Ain’t you got no credicks?” de- 
manded Sin-Splitting Samuel. “Can’t 
you credicks up a piece er meat f’m 
de sto’?” 

“No crop, no credicks,”’ Big Mag re- 
cited. “And us ain’t got no crop.” 

The preacher was astounded. Not 
planting a crop was beyond his under- 
standing. “How come you ain’t got no 
crop?” 

“Us didn’t plant,” Big Mag explained, 
“on account er Miss Mildred won’t pass 
out no rations efn you’s got a crop.” 

“Who Miss Mildred?” Samuel wanted 
to know, “and how come she gonter pass 
out rations?” 

“She de guvmer lady over at Benton. 
De word is, she fixin’ to pass out hard 
rations to folks which ain’t got no crop. 
So us didn’t plant.” 

The idea was so fantastic, the Sin 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The door of Chuck's cabin jerked open. He looked at Alan—at the girl. He said, “What goes on here?” 


Masquerade in Miami 


The Story Thus Far: 


i NEW YORK CITY, Lewis (‘‘Lew’’) Hart- 
ley and Wayne Hamilton, his lawyer, evolve 
a plan which, if followed successfully, will en- 
able Hartley—a crooked promoter who is on 
the verge of indictment—to escape the law. 
All they need is a “double” for Hartley—some- 
one who will submit to a facial operation that 
will make him resemble the promoter, and 
pretend to be Hartley. Once such a double is 
found, Hartley will have his face altered; he 
will slip away to California; and the double 
will be murdered! 

In Alan Douglas, a young mining engineer, 
Hamilton finds just the man they want. Doug- 
las is engaged to a lovely girl: Gail Foster. He 
is a thoroughly honest man. But, believing 
what the lawyer tells him (that Hartley needs 
a double simply to trick some business rivals), 
he agrees to co-operate—for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. And a short time later, he is com- 
fortably ensconced in Hartley’s Miami Beach 
estate. There a surgeon alters his face; and 
there—flanked by a bodyguard (‘“Chuck’”’ Wil- 
liams) and “Sunny” Ralston, the promoter’s 
glamorous mistress—he begins to play his per- 
ilous role... . 

Weeks pass. Alarmed when she receives no 
word from Douglas, Gail Foster (in whom her 
fiancé, pledged to secrecy, had not confided) 
trails him to Miami. To facilitate investiga- 
tions, she goes to work as a reporter on a little 
society magazine. And—assisted by Wance 
Crawford, an old friend—she keeps an eye on 
Lew Hartley (who, she feels sure, is Alan 
Douglas.) ... 

Suspecting that Jimmy Conley, Hartley’s 
trainer, is “getting ideas,” growing suspicious, 
Chuck Williams murders the fellow. 

Meanwhile Hartley has slipped away to Cali- 
fornia. Responding to an urgent telegram 
from Hamilton, he goes to Atlanta, meets the 
lawyer. Hamilton tells him that Sunny has 
fallen in love with Douglas (which is true); he 
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says that Chuck Williams is in love with 
Sunny and, jealous of Douglas, may cause 
trouble (which is likewise true); he says that 
Hartley must hurry to Miami and there attend 
to Douglas—before Chuck or Sunny can spoil 
the plot. 

Hartley listens. Then: “I’m playing it your 
way,” he says. ““‘We’ve got to get Alan Doug- 
las killed off in a hurry.” 


VIII 


ANCE CRAWFORD was waiting 
\/ in his car when Gail finished her 

day’s work and left the office of 
Surf & Sunshine. She climbed in be- 
side him and said, “I don’t know what 
I'd do without you, Vance.” 

“The same things,” he responded, 
“only perhaps not so easily.” 

He started toward the causeway. 
“Beach club or drive?” he inquired. 

“Drive,” she suggested. “I’m in the 
mood to talk.” 

She leaned back against the uphol- 
stery and let the subtropical breeze 
rumple her soft, light brown hair. He 
glanced at her as she relaxed there with 
her eyes half closed, her thighs out- 
lined against the thin material of her 
skirt. 

She spoke suddenly, and snapped him 
into the mood which she—and everyone 
else—seemed to expect of him. She 
said, “Big doin’s at Lew Hartley’s place 
tonight. Sunny Ralston is flinging a 
party.” 


“Should be fun,’ he commented, 


“Bookmakers, dice dealers, touts, prize 
fighters, jockeys, dancers, chorus girls 
and other assorted screwballs.” 

“And Gail Foster. I’m covering it for 
Surf & Sunshine. Also as the special 
guest of Miss Ralston.” 

He slowed the car long enough to light 
cigarettes for both of them. ‘What par- 
ticular sort of wackiness are you cookin’ 
up now, Miss Foster?” 

She said, “‘Alan will be there.” 

“That’s a debatable point, but you 
aren’t going to trick me into any more 
arguments. You say it’s Alan—I say 
you're nuts—” 

“So it’s Alan. And I’m playing it that 
way. By tomorrow morning I shall be a 
sadder or a wiser gal. Maybe both.” 

-“‘When you feel like gettin’ around to 
what’s on your mind, sugar—let me 
know.” 

“T’m there right now.” Gail puffed 
reflectively for a moment and then 
spoke with an earnestness which indi- 
cated that she was trying to convince 
herself. ‘Sunny tells me that Alan... 
oh, all right, call him Lew Hartley... 
that Hartley will only be at the party for 
a little while. Then he’s going off on 
that yacht of his for a full day of fishing. 
He’s shoving off late tonight so he can 
start hauling the big ones in early in the 
morning.” 

“Sounds romantic.” 

“I’ve been aboard the Blue Gull,” 


stated Gail. “Aside from 
quarters, it’s got four cabins.” 

“Your nautical knowledg« 
me.” 

“You’re about to be astov ed @ 
more.” She looked straigl |at ‘ 
“When that yacht glides n peta 
out of Indian Creek and int 3c. 
Bay, I will be in one of those ing) 

Vance stepped on the bra and 
car jerked to a halt. He said yoy 
I’m groggy.” He snapped o ‘he 
tion. “Who invited you?” la 

Her answer seemed quite | 
fact. She said, “Nobody,” | 

“Then how... 2?” of 

“I’m stowing away. Whe 
of revelry begins to be he 
I intend to slip out of th 
the Blue Gull. I'll hide 
cabins and await devel 
what do you say?” 

There was no hint 
Vance’s eyes. He said, “You 
I think. And I’m going 
thing that maybe even y 
You’re scared to death!” 

She blinked rapidly 
wasn’t very steady. “¥ 
That’s why I’m trying te 

“You'd better talk se 
That’s what I’m here fe 

She turned in the s 
faced him squarely ar 
I such an awful fool, V; 
so terribly in love with / 

His face was white. ‘ 
written in the stars thi 
Now suppose you tell me & 
on your mind.” 
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ER voice was low and = ah 
think one way, Vance q ich 

another. But I’m pretty cl\| to _ 

I’m sure he’s this man you «| Ha!!! 

Oh, don’t ask me why. If mew || 

I'd know all the other ai ver 

Maybe it’s because no matty 

did to his face, they couldn 

little unconsidered manner) 

them every time I see Ha 

“I admit that I haven't 
where. The few times Iw 
enough to speak to him, he. 
head off. He’s been 
Alan couldn’t possibly be 
thing that you say Lew Hak 
common sense tells me tha 
But, Vance . . . I still kne 
Or anyway, I’m so nearly s 
got to find out definitely on 
other.” 

“And so you're going to | 
move like stowing a 
yacht. Do you know 
you’ve made a bad gue 

“What?” 

“He might have you: 

“That wouldn’t be to: 

“He could make 
unpleasant for you on bo 

“T’ll risk that, too. N 
he does. I'll have been ale 
and I’ll know the truth.” — 

“Do you suppose for a 1 
—that after he’s acted th)¥ 
suddenly admit he’s Ala ' . oF 
out for yourself. Whateve 
strong enough to get him sj Fé wih 
fantastic course is still tt x ty 3 
stickin’ that pretty chin of pus, 
far out, Gail.” 

“T’ve got to do it.” i 

“Suppose you find out 1 | 

“Then I’ll know I’m m: 
than I was born to be.” 

“And also you'll be jus: 
as you are now.” | 

“Oh, no’. see | b 

“T think different, honey | 
know that Alan never Ww) 
America. You'll still knov ¢ 60 
Havana and flew back her | an 
he hasn’t gotten in tou' with 
You'll still know that he “a 
mailed from Valparaiso s [0U@ 

(Continued on pa; 41) 
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Opper buys a hat... 


By Roland Young 







I must say I rather like this hat snapped down in front. TOPPER: ‘Hmmmm. Like it down all around, too! Suggests a bit of dash 
p 4 touch of worldliness, don’t you think? ... Say, what's the . a slight touch of swagger . . . a sort of ‘come-what-may’ effect. Now, be 
p your You act like you’d seen a ghost.” a good fellow. Stop that nonsense and show some interest.” 

me wo XX X?P!!X! SALESMAN: !!X?XX!? 


SALESMAN: "Jeepers, Mr. Young! You certainly gave me a start! Now that 
I’ve got my breath, I can tell you it’s one hat specially designed to be worn 


ell, isn't this something! Brim up all around. Here I am a 
sitizen, with that backbone-of-America look! Why, this hat can 






Amazing isn’t it? Wal] you stop gaping!” equally well three different ways...a hat that’s bound to add a lot to a 
'x!!? man’s appearance... and I’m not trying to be funny! 


ANOTHER STETSON ORIGINAL 


Stetson “Three-Way” 8” 


New Stetson design, specially constructed to look equally smart, no matter which of these three 


ways you choose to wear it: 1 Snap Brim 2 Brim Down All Around 3 Brim Up All Around 





———— 
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O— By : THTSON HATS ARE ALSO MADE IN VOANH ADS 
| Buy United States Savings Bonds and Stamps SVT UE TS) 1 / 
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66 GT f- ” 
a0 yesterday we We ung the e Mayor! a 


1. | was a portrait painter. . with 
no portraits to paint. One day | 
learned that the mayor was in the 
market to get himself slapped on 
canvas. | hurried down to City 


Hall, but the mayor couldn’t see 
me until evening. I decided to wait. 


2. About 6 o'clock, a waiter lugged a tray 
of dinner into the mayor’s office. A ter- 
rific howl went up. “Take it away!” bel- 
lowed His Honor, and the waiter came 
running out, looking scared half to death 
and clutching a coffee pot. 





4. “What is Sanka Coffee?” the mayor 
said, as I came in. “And why should I try 
it?” “Because, Mr. Mayor,” said I, “Sanka 
Coffee is real coffee... 97% caffein-free 
and it can’t keep you awake!” “Can’t, eh?” 
he grunted. “But is it good coffee?” 
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3. “The Mayor never touches coffee!” 
yelped His Honor’s secretary. “He 
wouldn’t sleep a wink!” That was my cue, 
“He should try Sanka Coffee!” I said, 
“What's that?” shouted the mayor. 
“Whoever said that, come in here!” 


5. “Delicious!” I told him. “Sanka Coffee 
is a blend of fine Central and South Amer- 
ican coffees... and the caffein is removed 
so carefully that none of Sanka’s rich fla- 
vor is disturbed.” He was impressed. 
“Thanks,” he said. “Dll try it!” 


q ce 


= TREGULAR CAIN] Ent] i 





SANKA COFFEE 


REAL COFFEE ...97% CAFFEIN-FREE 


6. Next day he phoned me. “You are ap- 


pointed official portrait painter of this city!” 
he said. “I drank two cups of Sanka Coffee 
and never slept better! A lot of officials need 


Make Sanka Coffee strong. Use a heaping 
tablespoon per cup. If percolator is used, 
“perk” Sanka Coffee a little longer. 


their portraits painted... but begin with me!” 


TUNES DNiaioen two great radio shows are now on the air for Sanka Coffee: 
Tuesday night: ‘’ We, the People” @ Sunday afternoon: news by William L. Shirer, 
the famous author of “Berlin Diary.” See your local newspaper for times and stations. 


Keaney’s Couriers an 


Continued from page 17 


reverted to first principles, to wit: A 
straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. 

At guard on last year’s team was 
Warner Keaney, the coach’s son and one 
of the biggest men in college basketball, 
standing six feet four and weighing 240 
pounds. When he took the ball off the 
backboard—and he invariably got it— 
he simply wheeled around and heaved 
it up the floor. Some of the passes went 
the length of the court; others only half- 
way—but all of them went. Up there 
they were grabbed either by Stan Mod- 
zelewski or Bill Rutledge or Bud Con- 
ley, who wasted just as little time with 
the ball as Keaney had done. Acting on 
the theory that the place for a basket- 
ball is in the basket, they hurried it 
along in that direction. In an astonish- 
ing number of cases, the thing popped 
in. 


High-Scoring Circus 


The same procedure was followed 
when Rhode Island took the ball out of 
bounds. They passed in fast and, when 
it was possible, they passed for distance. 
Also they ran for keeps, all but Warner 
Keaney, more familiarly known as Flip, 
who played the standing guard of old, 
a figure supposedly lost to the game. 
The dribbling was done near the basket 
and most spectacularly by Modzelewski, 
who repeatedly wheeled around guard- 
ers, held them off with his body and 


finally worked himself under the basket- 


for a pop shot. They shot from close in; 
they shot from far out; they shot with 
one hand and both hands; they tipped 
the ball in after other tries. 

The Garden press department was 
running about excitedly with statistics. 

“Ten times in the last three years this 
team has scored ninety points or more 
a game,” they cried. 

This was all true enough and it was 
also established that Rhode Island had 
on two occasions scored a total of forty- 
six field goals in a game and had made 
as many as twenty-nine foul points in 
a game, proving that shooting is shoot- 
ing, whether standing still or done on 
the run. 

Nobody can testify truthfully that Mr. 
Keaney was conducting himself with 
grace and aplomb through this hubbub 
because Mr. Keaney is not on the im- 
passive side. However, he is a man of 
good sense and he knows exactly what 
he has at Rhode Island State. The col- 
lege is situated at Kingston, a tiny, 
white-housed town of three hundred in- 
habitants south of Providence. It was 
formerly the capital of Rhode Island, 
and the beautiful houses of the early 
period remain, but the college is one of 
the smallest and poorest of state insti- 
tutions. It has 1216 students, 887 of 
them men, 329 women, and there is no 
money for athletic scholarships. 

“Tf those boys didn’t play over’ their 
heads every time they went out there,” 
says Mr. Keaney, “we’d never win a 
game.” 

That is something of an exaggeration 
but it has a basis of truth. When 
Keaney arrived in 1920 to coach foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, track and 
cross country, the place had around 400 
students who seemed to run almost ex- 
clusively to midgets. The players were 
small and frail, and Keaney put his 
hopes on basketball and baseball, his 
football teams achieving a record which 
he likes to forget. It would have been 
plain even to a man of less intelligence 
that if Rhode Island wanted to beat 
anybody they had to learn to use what 
they had. Hence the Keaney basketball 
method of getting the ball up there as 
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» @ 
rapidly as possible and sho hoy)" 
often as the other side allow ws 

“Form?” says Keaney, wt Wy 
question him on that subject *}; 
us assume that the word has \ 
mentioned. Just as long as th yal” 
in the basket, a player of m) oa)" 
on the floor on his stomach it 
back over his head. All I ca 
the final score.” | 

Keaney was graduated f- » 
College in 1911, taught a ye apy! 
nam, Connecticut, High, the exp! 
at Woonsocket, Rhode Islan thr: 
Everett, Massachusetts, Hig ree Fs 
of great athletic teams, and bp 


to Rhode Island. However, z oup' “! 
played all sports at Bates, f 7 
was baseball. He was enoug) ff a \!' 
baseman to get as high as th: peli’ 


Association and played in» wilt 
lesser leagues that he forgets | 
self. He is proud of his base ff pel! 
and a bit touchy about it, | 
suggested that perhaps bec: ¢ gi 
lack of height and weight, | abe: ¥ 
of hitting power kept him fr) ent 
leagues, he bristles. | | 
“Never hit under .350 in 


in my life,” he cries indignayy, =: 

When pressed further, he 5 | 
it was his arm that kept him year 
ball fame. , ka 


“I could kick that ball fat : 
could throw it,” he says, s) 
resentful at fate. IE 

Anyhow, he landed at 
1920 and is even more firmly ts 
at the present day, a record © ' 
by many coaches. In 1925, F} 
the track and cross-country |} 
Tootell, the former Oly} 
champion, and Tootell has 
tailed bazoo with it ever 
cross-country team winning: 
championship last year for} 
successive season and the h 
tercollegiate title for the f , 


A Collector of Sc 


Mr. Keaney is a collec 
having taken up the ho 
getting his mind off hi: 
the press department at 
makes a great to-do abc 
aesthetic departure fi 
but there is no record 
Frank W. ever dashing 
during the first half of 
go in search of a mu 
edly utilized by the 
Mather or any other. 

What he really col 
ball records and he ha 
Rhode Island’s most celeb: 
was the 102-81 triumph ov 
cut in 1939-40. Kea 
rang up sixty points in 
that contest and found th 
battle all the way. The | 
they had trimmed Maine, | 
licked Providence College? 
Worcester Tech, 96-67. © 
New Hampshire, 89-70, an pe 
ern, 90-61. b 

“The Connecticut game 4 it 
for comfort up to the last f / mil 
says Keaney sourly, when | | 
josh him about that game. y, 

f 


of fact, Connecticut is the 
of Rhode Island and gives 
ery year. 

However, not even Kear 
that “Rhody” is the class Mle 
He merely states that e * 
formed a team around tt pre 
Jaworski, he has an ou, © 


trouble anybody and beat ‘s t 


Even when their scoring pt 28 
Rhode Island is tough. St ¥*sta 






































femple had them 24-10 
e first half, the boys from 
g stage fright in the big 
ng the ball into the bal- 
the basket in the excite- 
and finally caught up 
the game, tying the 
missing two foul shots 
> won the game in regu- 
y losing in overtime, 


,” says Keaney, “but it 
of people that those boys 
Il players as well as 


nis year is led by Stan 
er known merely as 
e to Rhode Island from 
sical High, a protégé of 
whose one-year total of 
exceeded by Stutz in his 
He turned in no less 
is, an all-time college 
ime. The famed Hank 
ne-year mark was only 
fodzelewski added 463 
last season. 
eaney absent, this year’s 
newhat short of perfec- 
> have been losses to 
rovidence, but the boys 
ing with effectiveness. 
1 prophecies that a good 
would halt Rhody but 
at that. 
er stopped us,” he says 
/ been running through 
for years.” 

“Seton Hall eliminated 


All right, go ahead and put him in the baggage car!” an 
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Fathers Are the Funniest People 


Rhode Island in the Madison Square 


Garden tournament at the close of last | 


season by a score of 70-54 was an in- 
dication to some experts that the Kea- 
ney bubble had burst, but that feeling is 
not held at Kingston. The people up 
there have never used the alibi, but 
three of the first team got up from sick- 
beds to make that trip and this year’s 
team is not in the slightest worried 
about Seton Hall competition or any 
other. 

As for high scoring ruining the game, 
there is something to be said on both 
sides, but the crowds that are kept 
away from the small gymnasium in 
Kingston by the state police are all on 
one side. They want that ball to move, 





and it certainly flies when Modzelewski | 


and his gang get hold of it. The one 
chance that high scoring may ruin the 
game comes from comparison. After 
Rode Island swamped St. Francis in 
the first game of a double-header in the 
Garden last year, Long Island Univer- 
sity and Butler College came on to play. 
The game was high-class, the ball 
handling was skillful, the maneuvering 
was astute. It was all so wonderful that 
the spectators started walking out in 
the first half. After a glimpse of the 
Keaney team, these others seemed to 
be playing in slow motion. It was 
summed up by a Broadway wit who 
looked at the Long Island-Butler per- 
fection for the better part of half an 
hour and then said wonderingly: 
“What strange new form of cricket is 
that they’re playing out there now?” 

















} MADE BY KELLOGG'S IM BATILE CREEK 





““SON,”’ says the head of the house one morning, “never make a fuss about doing what's 
good for you. If your insides need a bit of attention, do like your Dad and take a good 
stiff, old-fashioned purge.” 
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“WHAT NOW, my learned offspring?’ 

“Well, Father, if your difficulty is the one 
I've described, this crisp, crunchy breakfast 
cereal may be the very thing you need. It 
is KELLOGG’s ALL-BRAN, and it will go right 
to the cause of your trouble and correct it. 
Just eat it every day, drink plenty of water, 
and ‘Join the Regulars.’ ”’ 


“BUT, FATHER!” says the young 
idea. “That's positively ancient! The 
latest way to deal with faulty elimi- 
nation is to seek its cause and correct 
it. And all too often such 4 condi- 
tion is due to nothing more than a 
shortage of ‘bulk’ in the diet. You 
come to breakfast; I'll show you.” 
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Gag eT FY 
“STOW THE LECTURE, DOC!” says Father. “If a swell breakfast food like this can 
make you ‘Join the Regulars,’ I’m signing up right now. Thumbs up for ALL-BRAN!”’ 


Join the “‘Regulars’”’ with 


tllaygs Cll Bran 





TRY IT TOMORROW WITH CALIFORNIA PRUNES 


COPYRIGHT. 1942. BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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.. a truly great artist, and 
one of the many famous 
conductors now recording 
exclusively for Columbia. 
His superb readings of 
Beethoven’s mighty 
“Eroica” and Schumann’s 
“Rhenish” Symphony are 
Masterworks “musts” for 
every record library. 





Hear the great Bruno Walter at his peerless best! 


sives you quality where it counts—on the surface! 


e A world-famous conductor acclaims the amazing results 
now achieved by the revolutionary new manufacturing 
. . lamination! 
Says Bruno Walter: “The very remarkable freedom from 


surface noise, which Columbia’s new process at last makes 


process of Columbia Masterworks records . 


possible, brings to audiences everywhere all those exquisite 
overtones that are so vitally essential to the enjoyment of 
great music.” 


AN EXCLUSIVE ENGINEERING TRIUMPH! 


Imagine a record made in layers, like a piece of plated 
silver! Inside is the “core’—outside, on the surfaces, a heavy 
plating of precious, highly sensitized material that would 
be prohibitively expensive if used in solid-stock records of 
the usual type. 


The result: A tone quality never before achieved . . . 


radically lowered surface noise — independent laboratory 
tests prove at least 55.3% less!* 


Now, Columbia makes it possible to turn up the tone con- 
trols of your machine to include the “high frequencies”— 
and play Columbia Masterworks with concert-hall realism. 
Now, you'll enjoy recorded music more than ever before! 


CRITICS, TOO, APPLAUD LAMINATION PROCESS 


Mr. Deems Taylor says of Columbia’s new laminated 
records: “Naturally a musician’s ear is keenly aware of the 
way these new Masterworks have lowered 
surface noise... have captured so fully 
the range and richness of the original per- 
formance. The completeness and brilliance 
of the tonal effects are magnificent!” 


*These measurements were taken by the head of an independent, non- 
commercial communications laboratory. 





MASTERWORKS 


Trade Marks “Columbia,” "Masterworks" and @ID Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 































| 
Highlights from th) 


Catalog of Columbia | 


| 
A vast treasury of mij 
over six thousand qual} 
ings. Now at your | 


Record Shop. Ask , 


SYAS) 

A 
LILY PONS (Soprano) 
KOSTELANETZ and | 
Concert of Favorit 
great artists selec 
joint concert on Col 
works, music everyon 
Pons sings Rimsky-, 
“Song of India,” Al 
Russian Nightin 
ing Doll” by Poldi 
“Home, Sweet He 
Kostelanetz plays Rac 
Prelude in C-sharp 
Valse Triste by 
Liebestraum, and 
Minuet in G. Great mi 
icently recorded! Set} 


ZF a 
oF: 


i] e 
DIMITRI MITROPOUL 
Minneapolis Symphoi 
Tchaikovsky’s Sy: 
in F Minor. Th 
reading is vividly dy 
the superb recording 
full tonal beauty of tl 
formance. Set M-MM 38. 


Un Bel Di, Vedrem 
Butterfly”) — and M hit 
Mimi (“La Boheme” AM 
works debut of a grez Met. 
tan star. The recore jf 
every lovely inflectic’ 
ing. Fine orchestral s- 


Erich Leinsdorf. 71: 


ae 


An unparalleled perf’ 
ducted by the coms 
exquisite overtone 


a brilliantly lifelike ordl® » 
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 GHINA GOLD 


BY PEARL S. BUCK 


ILLUSTRATED: RY .MARTHA  SAWYE RS 




























‘Thus Far: 


PAN’S lovely mother—“the rich- 
im the world’—dies in her New 
wae. INever happy with her hus- 
Wes her entire fortune, with the 
Minor bequests, to Elaine. 
ther dreadfully and realizing 
Wave a change of scene, Elaine 
Mother, while under the influ- 
fiad once spoken of a man— 
f—who had been her best 
fad gone to China. She makes 
at Father Valerian is still 
a great work in a place 
; She decides to visit him! 
angements, she flies all the 
the way, she meets a very 
Worldly, man: Elton Field. 
Id has had a mistress in 
Mung, a Eurasian, who adores 
when he learns who Elaine 
8s her to marry him. Elaine 
She is not interested... . 
imighai, with Elaine, Field re- 
US greeting from Helen Kung. 
mseher, bluntly, that he loves 
at he will give Helen a million 
he s to extract from Elaine) 
foperation, he finally succeeds in 
ne’s husband. 

} PrOmises to try to persuade 
89 to Ta-ming, and advises 


i Shanghai. But Helen re- 
the marriage, at any cost. 
> fist, Elaine takes a train 
ming. She is unaware that Li- 

Male servant, is on the 
(Given by his mistress) to 

her, if he can.... 

ise at Ta-ming, a priest is 

ible supper and watching the set- 
™an for whom Elaine Brian 

her Valerian. Father Valerian 

feturn of a friend who lives with 

; Igel, a German, who has re- 

© to Germany to fight for Hitler. 


With the girl between them, the two tall men drove their way through the gendarmes. 


IV 


AO LING came in with hot rice. 

'y “Half a bowl,” Father Valerian 
said. “Where is my brother Ru- 
dolf?” 

Lao Ling pursed his withered lips. 
“He went out an hour ago to walk him- 
self up and down, and he has not re- 
turned.” 

“Keep his food for him,” Father Va- 
lerian said. 

“Do you need to tell me?” Lao Ling 
replied courteously. Then he went on 
to say what he had said thousands of 
times, “You do not eat enough for a 
great tall foreign man. You are thin as 
a beggar. It is a shame to be so thin. 
People will say I steal the food, or that 
I do not know how to cook.” 

Father Valerian looked up with a 
smile covered under the grizzled eye- 
brows overhanging his bright blue eyes 

“All men know you are not a thiei, 
and am I to get fat only that they may 
know you are a good cook?” 

Lao Ling stood with his legs wide 
apart. “You eat what a child eats, or 
a woman, a bowl, at most two bowl 
But you ought to eat five bowls of rice 
at a meal.” 

“I, a man of God?” Father Valerian 
exclaimed. “But my conscience would 
not allow it.” 

“T also have a conscience,” Lao Ling 
said with belligerence, “‘but it is not like 
yours. Mine says eat that you may be 
filled, for why else did God give us 
food?” 





Father Valerian put down his chop- 
sticks and roared with laughter. When 
he threw back his head, he revealed the 
short grizzled hairs of his beard, which 
covered his chin and sprinkled his throat 
like silver powder. 

“Get thee behind me, into 
kitchen,” he said. 

“You pray too much,” Lao Ling said 
severely, without a smile, “the knees of 
your new trousers are already wearing 
through.” 

“I will remember to fold my cassock 
over them,” Father Valerian said 


your 


E WAITED until Lao Ling was gone, 

and still smiling, he took up his 
chopsticks again. But now the sun was 
very glorious and he forgot to eat, gazing 
at that magnificence in the west. It was 
the only magnificence in his life. All 
day long he struggled with the poor and 


tried to heal the sick, and, now since the 
, 


Japanese had come, to care for the 
wounded and the women who had 
uffered at the hands of cruel men. His 
personal possessions were of the fewest 


and the barest, and in the little white 


washed church there was no magnifi 
cence eve »f the cross, no cloth of gold 
no golden indlesticks Plair pewter, 
nd a couple. f red ind] made of 
os 1 brick floc okedly laid 
anc vithout backs or paint 
thus he and his peopl shiped God 
But the craving of hi: il for beauty 
laily fed by this glory in the sky 


“This way!" Father Valerian said 


a soldier since he was 


It was there in the morning too, but at 
sunrise his eyes were closed in prayer. 
He felt he ought not to take the time 
twice a day to indulge his secret joy in 
magnificence. 

“Father—an extraordinary thing!” 

In the door behind him which was 
open to a small court he heard Rudolf’s 
voice shouting to him. He dropped his 
chopsticks and turned his head, and saw 
Rudolf in the doorway, his blond hair 
blown by the wind and on end above his 
sunburned face. 

“There is a white woman at the Jap- 
anese barracks—an American!” 

Father Valerian leaped to his feet. 
“A white woman—where did she come 
from?” 

“IT have not seen her,” Rudolf said. He 
sat down on a bench panting and wiped 
his face on his handkerchief. “I ran— 
I was coming home through the streets, 
as usual, anxious that I am so late. 
when I heard the people talking that 
there is a white woman:come in on the 
train and the Japanese gendarmes took 





her to headquarters to inquire of her.” 

‘We must go instantly,” Father Va 
lerian said. All the ecstasy of a moment 
ago was gone from his face It was 
rim. Now that he stood up it could be 
seen that he was very tall, taller even 

ugh he stooped than was Rudolf. 


who stood erect because he had been 
so] eighteen 
Thus a moment later the people of 


(Continued on page 46) 
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OOD-TINGLING ANSWER to the 
earl Harbor. 


goice that speaks for the men 
9 their guns at Midway and 
e don’t-tread-on-me roar of an 
fica— given voice by the Navy’s 
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I from the oceans, in brand- 
house-operated factories, will 
of the Navy’s ordnance which 
nation’s determination to pre- 
dom we have worked so long 


ays, plants were built, machines 
craftsmen were trained, in an 
ample of the way Westinghouse 
is working three shifts a day 
rogram. 


is Westinghouse “know how” 
ese plants so rapidly from blue- 


by 





Westinghouse craftsmen have been able to impart their “know 
how” to many new Westinghouse employees working on 
wartime production. 


print to production? It is the hard-earned 
skill of our craftsmen, trained in the West- 
inghouse tradition. It is experience and indus- 
trial ingenuity. It is the ability to get things 
done in the best possible way. 


This same ““know how” worked 
for you in your home 


You’ve experienced this Westinghouse “know 
how” before. You’ve seen it at work in great 
power plants, in refrigerators, electric ranges, 
street railways, elevators, and many another 
necessity of peacetime living. Till a few 
months ago, these were but a few of our 
contributions to the general welfare. 


Today this same Westinghouse “know how” 
is serving the cause of the common defense. 
It is building parts for tanks and aircraft, 
binoculars and big guns, lights for airports, 
and mounts for anti-aircraft guns. It’s a 
$400,000,000 effort . .. and it is as varied as 
it is big. 


An all-out job for Uncle Sam 


Many of the products that once bore the 
Westinghouse trade-mark have had to wait 
while a more important job is being done. 
We're going to get that job done—we’re 
going to speed the day when the same “know 
how’’ that is now working for Uncle Sam will 
be able again to serve your home, your farm, 
and your factory. 


For the Common Defense 


Naval Ordnance 

Bomb fuses 

Torpedo tubes 

Gasoline tanks for planes 


Armor-piercing shot 


Military radio equipment 
Seadrome lighting equipment Army binoculars 


Lighting equipment for air bases 


Control units for tank and anti-aircraft guns 


Navy ship turbines and gears Portable X-ray units 


For the General Welfare 


Electric Ranges Automatic Washers 
Transformers Fans 


Elevators Percolators 


Roasters 
Meters 
Electric Refrigerators 


Water Heaters 
Steam Turbines 
Electric Irons 


These lists mention only some of the many thousands of Westinghouse products. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


estingh 


provide for the common defense, to promote the general welfare’”’ 





Copyright 1942, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
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E, ERY RING of your alarm clock is a 
bugle call today! “Up-and-at-’em” 
is an industrial as well as a militar) 
slogan —- and mighty timely! 

Every worker on the job on time 
speeds the defeat of the dictators. 
Make the most of your 


precious minutes by measuring them 


Do your part. 


accurately. 


You can trust that job — and your 
job —to Telechron Electric Clocks. 
They're quiet, precise, dependable. 
Set ‘em and forget “em! Your whole 
household will run more smoothly 
with a Telechron clock in every room. 
Prices from $2.95* to $35* 


dealers everywhere. 


at good 





Collier's for February 28, 1942 


REPORTER—Attractive, efficient alarm at a 
surprisingly low price. Choice of two cases. In 
brown plastic, # 2-95." Ivory plastic, $3.50. * 





RKREVEIMLE 


tor America 1s 
TAPS 10 he Axis / 


SAYS FATHER TELECHRON 


BUFFET—Kitchen wall clock. Pretty and prac- 
tical. Plastic case. Take your choice of colors— 
red, blue, black, green, white or ivory, 83.50.* 


Telechron 


S. PAT. OFF 





GOVERNOR—I|magine having the Governor get 
you up every morning! Dependable alarm 


Handsome maple finish case. #6.95.* 


*Plus Federal Tax. 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


ALL with the famous self-starting Telechron motor, sealed in oil for silence and long life. Warren 


Telechron Co., Ashland, Mass. 


Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 











Sin for Your Supper 


Continued from page 21 


Splitter was slow to get it fixed in his 
mind. He glanced at the pot of okra 
and grimaced. “You ain’t had no crop 
and no credicks, so you ain’t had nothin’ 
to eat but okra since last spring?” 

“Us had berries for a while,” Big Mag 
told him. “Den de volunteer tomatoes 
last long enough to git right tiresome. 
And den come de volunteer okra.” 

“And dat’s all you et?” the Sin Split- 
ter asked. “You looks mighty fat and 
greasy to be livin’ on dem rations.” 

“T done a little fishin’,” Big Mag con- 
fessed. “And Luther come on a shote, 
jest befo’ June teenth, and us had hog 
meat for de big day.” 

“Ain’t you hyared no news about no- 
body losin’ dat shote?” the Sin Splitter 
asked. 

Big Mag grinned. “Luther found him 
way over yonder in de bottoms by Wil- 
low Chute bayou. Luther say he swear 
efn he wa’n’t so tired er eatin’ tomatoes 
and fish, he’d ’a’ never toted dat hog 
home.” 

The Sin Splitter thought the matter 
over carefully before saying anything. 
A community that had contributed only 
thirty-one cents for a fine sermon and 
was forced to live on okra because it 
was too poor to buy hard rations re- 
quired some thought. It seemed to the 
Sin Splitter that the old saying about 
money being the root of all evil needed 
some revision. For here, if he knew 
his business, was sin. Satan was work- 
ing in two directions simultaneously. 

Not even making an effort to raise a 
crop was a sin; and hog stealing was 
a sin. Furthermore, the Sin Splitter 
was hungry. 

“Y’all got any er dat hog meat left?” 
he asked suddenly. 

Big Mag squirmed. “Hit might be a 
middlin’ left in de salt box,” she ad- 
mitted reluctantly. 

The preacher was indignant. “You 
got meat!” he yelled, “and you been 
feedin’ me okra! What kind er way is 
dat to treat my rev’ence?” 

“Well, you’s so holy and all—” 

“T’m holy, all right, but I’m hongry, 
too. You go cook me some er dat 
meat!” 

A bait of fried salt pork, supplemented 
by slabs of hoecake, stayed the Sin Split- 
ter’s hunger and soothed his anger. “Ein 
I figgered Luther had rogued dis hog 
like a thief in de night, den I’d be too 
holy to eat it,” he argued. “But I knows 
good as de next man how a hog is li’ble 
to git lost. And eatin’ a lost hog dat’s 
been found agin is might’ nigh as holy 
as de lamb in Abraham’s bosom.” 

“Amen,” said Big Mag fervently. 
“Say on.” 


jee Sin Splitter was conscious of the 
fact that the hoecake was made of corn 
meal which had to be bought, begged or 
stolen. It couldn’t have been bought 
and he doubted it had been begged. But 
there was a time to quibble and a time 
to eat. He held up a large piece of 
bread high in the air and observed: “Efn 
you was a widow woman and I was ole 
*Lijah, well, I’'d keep yo’ meal bar’l full. 
But you ain’t and I ain’t. You got a 
no-crop husband dat ought to be out 
shaggin’ a rabbit for yo’ dinner and I’m 
got a hongry mule dat can’t live on wild 
fox grass and drinkin’ water.” He swal- 
lowed the hoecake and stood up. ‘So 
I’m gittin’ about,” he finished. ‘Good- 
by all. Pray hard and let yo’ light so 
shine.” 

And soon, the Reverend Sin-Splitting 
Samuel, astride old Balaam, was travel- 
ing the dusty road away from Dry 
Prong. The mule’s ears flopped loosely 
and his unshod feet plopped rhyth- 

































































mically in the red dust. The | 
hunched over the straw-filled |; 
saddle, sang his battle cry to™ 
of Balaam’s hoofbeats: [ 


“T'll whup de devil around dhe 
And give him a lick at ey ; 


The road twisted and turne | 
the low hills. Balaam kept wy 
running walk, his head dowr 
swinging. After a while, the , 
ter pulled on the cotton-1 ; 
“Whoa, Balaam,” he comman | 
fast travelin’ on a empty be 
good. Stop and git yo’ winc| 

Balaam stopped and turner | 
around toward the settleme 
Prong. He pointed his ears fo | 
brayed. | 

“Dem sinners ain’t eae | 
neither,” the Sin Splitter | 
“P’intin’ out dat place wic 
p’intin’ years ain’t no ney 
Brother Luther didn’t jest fir 
and I knows Sister Big Mag | 
dat cawn meal. And I bet e 
hyppercrit in town got mone 
*mongst de bricks. Thirty-c/ i 
Humph!” 


| 
| 
l 


AATTER a brief rest, the 
turned his mule and once : 
laam began his running walk 
hills and down in the white s) 
creek bottoms. 

A few miles farther on | 
suddenly changed: Live Oa} 
and ash lined the roadside, as 
out ahead lay the flat, na 
of the Red River bottoms. 

“Now!” said the Sin Splitte 
laam quickened his steps. Se \ 
long, black-top road, } 
bridge, around a sharp 
path and old Balaam came t 
fore a freshly. whitewashed c: 

“Well, dad blame my || 
claimed the Widow Duck, sei) 
cabin porch. “I was jest s‘j 
thinkin’ ’bout sin and ole Sai, 
come de Sin Splitter! Slide olf 
ass and drap hit hyar on de it 
I rustles you up some gru 
knowed you to come to my h» 
you was hongry.” | 

The preacher dismounte¢) Th), 
sort er on-fed,” he admittect 
since my mule did.” 

“Well, slap him wid de ol 
him twarge de lot,” the Wide E 
vited. “Somebody’ll turn hy 
you ain’t too skeered a real |i 
tle Bee Bend cawn and hay, 
him.” 

The Splitter drove the mo 
and returned to the porch) 
preachin’ up in de hills,” he | 

“You looks hit,” the Wido | 
unflatteringly. “But you kir | | 
me flat-footed. Efn I’d ’a’ 1} 
was comin’ I’d ’a’ choked)) 
But I wa’n’t expectin’ no cc 
I ain’t got much on hand, A } 
bages and a kittle er snap P 
onions b’iled down wid a ‘ 
meat and some cold crackl) 
about all I got cooked up. 
wait, I'll stew up some okr ” 

“No mind de okra.” The’? 
shuddered. “I’ll make out w 
got ontwell supper time and 
choke dat chicken.” . 

While the Sin Splitter: dev 
of boiled vegetables, ri F 


H reac 


' 


| 
| 
| 
mi 
va 


the flavor and substance a | 


pork, he and the Widow Du | ef 
current news, religion ind i 
“Paul say,” a 
“fn yo’ belly is emp je 
ain’t free.’ ” ; 
mor 

































































the Widow Duck, no 
“on spontaneous to-the- 
. “‘A crumb on de fio’ 
on ole Rich Man Dives’ 
‘de Sperrit, Sin Splitter. 
raged. God will change 


1,” the preacher agreed. 
Vord wid de bark on hit. 
sho need to eat. And 
n’ *bout, he ain’t too par- 
s somethin’ to eat comes 
n’s table or a po’ man’s 


t don’t make him no 


man’s got some meat in 
Duck reminded him. 
‘might git out and lift a 
ebody, efn he got raley 


satin’ rogued meat?” 
Splitter evaded, ‘when a 
wea) 
F man and eatin’ rogued 
dow Duck was horrified. 
P 
was on account er I was 
n Splitter reasoned. 
0,” the Widow Duck 
u all dat hongry, whyn’t 
s Mildred for one er dem 
a 
‘de guvmer lady which 
1 rations to people which 
crop 2” 
le way I hyars hit,” she 
must be de same.” 
| hyar hit?” ; 
Widow Duck explained, 
i account I ain’t fixin’ to 
uugh to find out for my- 
ared de tawk dat Miss 
t supper for anybody dat 
/F’m what I hyars, hit’s a 
* supper made outn dis 
‘commod’ty.”” 
fared tell er dat.” 
fer et none and I don’t 
bout hit,” the Widow 
De tawk around hyar is 
over in Texas.” 
‘snorted the preacher. 
like hit’d be fit to eat!” 
” she admitted. - “But I 
sd nothin’ I couldn’t eat, 
areb’iled down and den 
wid onions and a slab er 
ye hit some subster.”, 
taste so bad, cooked up 
preacher agreed. He sat 
e silence a while. Then 
“You know, de Sperrit 
it on over to Benton and 
tT lady. So farewell, Sis- 
ay hard and let yo’ light 


in Splitter,” the Widow 
e like unto de eagle wid 
bil on his tail, cryin’ in 
nd lightin’ up de world.” 


a short ride to the little 
on where the Sin Splitter 
finding Miss Mildred. 
in the parish courthouse 
jor was the sign: 


RESS ADMINIS- 
‘RATION 
mmodities Division 


f buried in papers and 
= she asked, “What 
Led 
itter was not certain. 
” he began, “de folks at 
N you’s fixin’ to feed ’em 
n dey don’t plant no 
idn’t plant—” 
looked up. “You’re a 
you?” she asked. 
ie er Rev’und Samuel.” 
“Miss Mildred. “You 
need somebody that the 
ve to explain about this 
dities. The parish is 
Tumors and nobody 


knows what to believe. Have you got 
a way to travel through the’ country?” 

“I’m got a mule, name er Balaam.” | 

“Oh, yes,” Miss Mildred said. “Rev- | 
erend Samuel—you must be Sin-Split- 
ting Samuel.” 

“Dey calls me sech.” 

’ “Well, sit down,” Miss Mildred told 
him. “I’ve heard a heap about you. I 
really am going to put you to work. 
Now tell me everything you’ve heard 
about this surplus-commodities bu- | 
reau.” 

The Sin Splitter explained the view- 
point of Sister Big Mag in Dry Prong 
and added he thought it was pure lazi- 
ness. And that was a sin in his Book. 
He carefully avoided mention of the 
stolen hog because white people just | 
naturally did not understand those 
things. Then he outlined the Widow 
Duck’s version and added a few ideas 
of his own. 

“Tt doesn’t work like that at all,” Miss 
Mildred said. ‘We don’t give rations to 
people for not working, and a com- 
modity is not some strange thing you 
eat for your supper. A commodity is 
any kind of food; and surplus—not sup- 
per—means that there is too much of it. 
Do you understand?” 


“No’m,” said the Sin Splitter. | 


“wew suppose,” Miss Mildred began | =—— 
again, 


“the people in Texas raised | 
a lot more meat than they could handle. 
The government would buy all the ex- 
tra meat and send it to places where | 
there was not enough meat. Then the | 


government would sell it to the poor | — 


people at a very low price. Those who | 
had money enough to pay the regular 
price for meat wouldn’t be allowed to | 
buy it.” 

“But y’all don’t gi’ hit away free?” | 

“In some cases, where a family is 
certified as being too old or too sick to 
work, the government gives it away. | 
But not very often,” Miss Mildred ex- | 
plained. 

‘Jest meat f’m Texas?” the preacher | 
wanted to know. 

“Anything from anywhere.” 

The Sin Splitter lapsed into deep 
thought. “Maybe okra f’m around | 
hyar?” he inquired. 

Miss Mildred laughed. “Okra is cer- | 
tainly a surplus commodity, right now,” | 
she said, “but it isn’t on our list.” 

“S’posin’,” the Sin Splitter said, “hit | 
was a man name Luther and his woman 
name Big Mag comed up hyar and axed 
you for a sack er rations, on account er 
dey ain’t got no crop and dey’s hongry?” 

The government lady explained in de- 
tail the process of certification through 
which relief clients obtained food or- 
ders. 

‘Den you all ain’t got no rations, 
hyar? You jest gi’ ’em a paper to take 
to de man?” | 

“That’s right.” 

“S’posin’,” the Sin Splitter continued, | 
“T went out and got a sack full er ra- | 
tions and brung ’em hyar tonight. Den, | 
sposin’ Luther and Big Mag comed by | 
tomorrow and axed for some rations, 
could you gi’ ’em dat sack er rations 
jest like hit come f’m de guvmer, instid 
er fm me?” 

Miss Mildred was touched by his | 
generosity. “I reckon I could,” she de- 
cided. “Not officially, of course, but 
what people down here don’t know, 
Washington won’t hear about. If you 
want to bring the rations, just set them 
inside the door and tomorrow send your 
people here and I'll see that they get 
them.” 

“Thanky, ma’am,” 
said and started off. 

“And don’t forget to explain about 
surplus commodities to all the people,” 
Miss Mildred called after him. 

“I’m gittin’ started off right now!” 

The Sin Splitter rode straight back to 





the Sin Splitter 


the Widow Duck’s house on Little Bee | 
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How to enjoy Lent 
...on next to nothing ! | 


1. Your Birds Eye Foods store has ocean- 
fresh seafoods every day—a dozen dif- 
ferent tempting and economical kinds. 


Seafoods so downright delicious that they i 
are guaranteed to satisfy—or MONEY 
BACK! And no argument, either! 


boneless... waste-free.. . with all their | 
zesty ocean-flavor sealed in by quick- 
freezing! Sealed in for your enjoyment! 


2. For instance, it’s Birds Eye Flounder 
Fillets that really make this tastiest of 
Lenten meals! Fillets that come to you 








3. And—all ready to pop into the pan, 
without any messy kitchen work! Econ- 
omy note: (1 lb. serves 4—generously!) 
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The permanent stylus plays in a part 


of t 


old- 


Virtually 
SCRATCH, 
AND CHATTER— 
and lets you play new records 


ni 


d 








ite 


¥. 


a THE CROSLEY CORPORATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


7 FLOATING JEWEL fm 


tone—giving clarity and fullness to 





Model O2CP. Radio-Phonograph with automatic 
record-changer—Patented Floating Jewel Tone 
System gives records longer life—new life to old 
records.10-Tube* AC Superheterodyne with’‘Rain- 
bow of Sound” and Master Tone-Control. 3 com- 
plete bonds and FIVE TIMES GREATER PICK-UP. 


And. 


‘Only CROSLEY 
offers this year’s | 
BIG NEWS! 


THE 













TONE SYSTEM 


with patented stylus 


An Exclusive Invention... 
NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE! 


he groove untouched by ordinary 
fashioned needles! 

eliminates 
SURFACE NOISE, 


NEEDLE | 
HISs | 


ght after night for years—hun- 
reds of times without damage to 







new records—recapturing the glory ~ 
of your prized older records. 






| Bend plantation. 
















.. More News! 
THE MASTER 
TONE-CONTROL 


with six tone buttons offering over 
sixty variations of Highs, Medi- 
ums and Lows letting you adjust 
the tone to your own taste—as if 
you sat at the studio controls! 


SEE AND HEAR 


CROSLEY 


Glamor-Tone Radios and Radio- > 
Phonograph Combinations before 
you buy this year! 


















* Including Rectifier 


Prices and specifications subject to change 
without notice. 


Powe Crosteyr, Jr., 


HOME OF WLW, ‘*THE NATION’S STATION”’ 
70 ON YOUR DIAL 








Collier's for February 28, 1942 


“You kin choke dat 
chicken, right away,” he called out to 
her. “But befo’ you chokes him, I’m 
fixin’ to ax you one question: Did you 
hyar about anybody gittin’ a hog stole 
f'm ’em round hyar jest befo’ June 
teenth?” 

“T ain’t hyared er none,” the Widow 
Duck replied. 

“Anybody sell off a hog "bout dat 
time?” 

“T sold one,” the Widow Duck told 
him. “A fat shote, and got eight dollars 
and six bits cash money for him.” 

“A long greasy-lookin’ hill nigger buy 
him?” 

“Dat’s about him.” 

“Name er Luther?” 

“Didn’t speak his name,” the Widow 
Duck recalled. “But he was a hill nig- 
ger all right. You c’d tell by de way 
he h’isted dat shote, belly up, on his 
shoulders and wawked off wid him. No- 
body but a hill nigger kin handle a hog 
like dat. De hog ain’t squealed ontwell 
witie 

“I figgered hit must er been like dat,” 
declared the preacher. “You leave dat 
chicken-chokin’ go jest now, and git two 
croker sacks. I and you got some twilin’ 
in de Lawd’s vineyard to git done.” 

The Widow Duck got the sacks and 
she and the preacher toiled until after 
dark. He refused to answer her ques- 
tions. “Dis is de Lawd’s business,” he 
told her gruffly, “and de Lawd ain’t got 
time to git axed questions. Nor neither 
me. Drap hit in de sack and keep 
pullin’.” 


ES next morning, Big Mag and 

Luther were surprised to see_old Ba- 
laam grazing in their yard and even 
more surprised when they discovered 
the Sin Splitter curled up asleep on their 
porch. 

“Don’t argy wid me,” the Sin Splitter 
awoke to greet them, “and don’t try to 
feed me on no okra. Go slice me six 
slices er dat side meat and cook me a 
juicy hoecake on de hearth. I missed 
a good supper last night findin’ out 
about dem guvmer rations and I don’t 
aim to miss breakfast.” 

Big Mag wanted details but the Split- 
ter refused to talk until he was fed. 

“Now,” he said, when he had finished 
eating, “efn you do’s like I tell you, 
you'll git yo’ rations. And efn you don’t 
do like I say, bad luck sho gonter swarm 
all over you.” 

“Speak on, Rev’und,” Big Mag said 
meekly. 

“First off, y’all got to go git yo’ ra- 
tions,” the Sin Splitter said. “But on de 
way to Benton, y’all got to stop at a 
lady’s house name er Widow Duck, on 
Little Bee Bend plantation. You ax 
around and you kin find her. Den you 
got to speak certain words to her, like 
dis: ‘Dis day shall de prophet come to 
wail in de wilderness. Prepare ye thar- 
fo’ a feast unto him.’ ” 

Big Mag repeated the message until 
she had memorized it. 

‘Den y’all got to drap over to Ben- 
ton and see Miss Mildred,” the preacher 
instructed further. “And hyar whar hit 
gits rale hard. Luther, you got to say, 
‘My name is Luther,’ and Big Mag, you 
got to say, ‘My name is Big Mag.’ And 
den y’all bofe got to wail in a loud 
voice, ‘Sin-Splittin’ Samuel sont us.’ ” 

Luther and Big Mag rehearsed their 
lines until the Sin Splitter was satisfied. 
“Miss Mildred gonter p’int out two 
croker sacks,” the preacher said. “Lu- 
ther gonter pick up one, and, Mag, you 
gonter take de yuther. Den y’all bofe 
got to drag hit on back hyar, fast as 
you kin. You ain’t got to stop and open 
up de sacks and you ain’t got to figger 
what’s in ’em. Jest git ’em on back hyar 
fast as y’all kin shake hit. Onderstand?” 

“Hit sound mighty skeery to me,” Big 
Mag said. “What gonter be in dem 
sacks?” 3 





“Hit ain’t skeery, hit’s holy,” the Sin 
Splitter said. “And dem sacks gonter 
be filled up wid some mighty fine stuff 
dat dey calls suppers commod’ty. Now 
git. Efn y’all hustles you kin git home 
befo’ de sun go down.” 

As soon as Big Mag and Luther were 
out of sight, the Reverend Sin-Splitting 
Samuel went to work. After lifting all 
the bricks from the hearth, he dug with 
his long fingers into the sandbox. Pres- 
ently, he drew forth a rusty old coffee- 
pot and dumped its contents on the 
floor. Money! Wrinkled bills and loose 
change! 

“Liars! I knowed dey had a coffee- 
pot!’”’ the preacher told himself. He 
found almost forty dollars. “I ought to 
take hit all,” he growled, “but dat might 
be roguin’.”’ He drew out his own money 
sack and counted out thirty-one pen- 
nies and dropped them into his battered 
hat, and put the collected buttons into 
the coffeepot. Finally, he counted four 
dollars and nineteen cents from Big 
Mag’s hoard and dropped it, too, into his 
hat. He grinned. ‘Dat look mo’ like a 
collection, now,” he said. ‘Thank y’all 
kindly.” 

The transfer made, he replaced the 
bricks carefully and mumbled a prayer 
of thanks. Then he repaired to the cool 
porch and relaxed into a long, peaceful 
sleep. 

It was midafternoon before Big Mag 
and Luther returned. They were both 
hot and tired but Big Mag was still 
eager. 

“Kin us open de sacks now, Sin Split- 
ter?” she asked. 

“You done like I tole you?” 

“Yassuh.” 

“Den open ’em.” 

Big Mag hurriedly untied the knots. 
“Okra!” she yelled. 

“What you reckon you gonter git for 
nothin’?” the Sin Splitter countered. 

“Hit’s a humbug!” Luther roared. “I 
toted dat stuff eight miles and hit wa’n’t 
nothin’ but a humbug!” 

“Nawp,” the Sin Splitter pointed out. 
“De humbug come when you gi’ed me 
thirty-one cents collections when I 
knowed hit was fo’-fifty.” 

“Hit wa’n’t but fo’ dollars even,” 
ther blurted. 

“Hit’s fo’-fifty now,” the preacher 
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“What'll we ae. Slug? He says if we prefer, they'll gladly é 


























































told him. “Cause I done 
coffeepot and tuck hit. ne bs 

“Dat; s Toguin "!” Luther b 
wa'n’t— { 

“Maybe de yuther memb} 
gi’ me but fo’ dollars, but you 
yuther fo’ bits. I thank 

Luther subsided to nink, k 
was still struggling with the 
long trek for a sack of okra, 
er okra is a humbug,” she ; 
liantly. 


(Mee, Sin Splitter had his a: 
too. “Nawp,” he said. “J 
Lawd’s prophet okra when 
ter in de house is hum 
sack er okra f’m Benton is 
Don’t you know what 
say? “When a man thin 
somepin for nothin’, wharfo 
be strickly no dice.’ I didn’ , 
De Good Book say hit, daug 
“You means us ain’t fain ti 
hard rations f’m de guymer dy 
“Efn you buys ’em for ca gx 
maybe,” the Sin Splitter told > 
hits a heap er stuff you got t ke + 
got to pick cotton for wages \ui f 
hit opens up, and you got to ant 
bits and all. And den you go 9g 
flesh certified and yo’ soul sin & 
den Miss Mildred might eel] 7 
hard rations for cash money, - 
“Dat’s de way, hunh?” i 
“Yeah, and don’t spend all tc 
pot money on rations, neithe | th 
Splitter warned them. “Ca 
ble to drap by hyar agin and ii 
a seven-dollar collections ut 
place.” 
“Amen,” said Big Mag la ty 
ther, still sunk in thought, re iin 
lent. 
The Sin Splitter mounte|B 
and turned him toward the id 
no mo’ okra!” he shouted te Big 
“Hit shall be so, Rev "und, \ ae 
back. “Ride on.” 
Balaam hit his usual ati a 
Sin Splitter’s mind began tea 
lightful pictures of the ch en 
awaiting him at the Wicd 
house. He sang happily: 
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“IT whupped de devil around 
And gi’ed him a lick at € 
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“good morning”’ regardless of 
your car starts with the first 
irter. Champion Spark Plugs are 
K starts in any. temperature, and 
s to handicap your engine with 
tin these days. 


More Vital - 
More Dependable 


than ever! 
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“Keep ’em rolling’”—that’s the primary purpose of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs. Their many patented features include the 
Sillment seal which banishes troublesome leakage common 
to ordinary spark plugs. Leaky spark plugs overheat, pre- 
ignite and cause rough, wasteful engine operation. 







We probably won't have “tomorrow’s car,” for some time, but 
that’s no reason why your present car can’t be kept performing 
efficiently and economically. Old, worn-out, or dirty spark plugs 
make a car act old before its time. Have yours checked and 
cleaned regularly. For greatest gas economy change all spark 
plugs every 10,000 miles. New ones quickly save their cost. 


\VE GASOLINE - KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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| |p Setee from a cavalry officer (whose 

identity must remain secret, for more 
than one reason): “We have been 
shoved around from pillar to post since 
our return from the South, with result- 
ant confusion. Fifty per cent of our 
officers were transferred to the Air 
Ground Forces, and, whereas I was once 
the gay commanding officer of a horse 
troop, I am now the glum commander 
of a mechanized troop. Next week I’ll 
probably have the band on my hands. 
Incidentally, I served some time on the 
staff as Intelligence Officer, a job at 
which I excelled simply by refusing to 
tell anybody anything I knew. It saved 
a lot of trouble all around. Anyhow, 
after our return from maneuvers I sug- 
gested a leave in order to orient my- 
self, and after a few weeks’ delay it was, 
much to my surprise, granted. I went 
on a binge and my sanity was on the 
point of returning when the leave was 
peremptorily cancelled and I reported 
back to be told I was to take a troop 
overseas. This engaging surprise lasted 
fifteen minutes; then the Army changed 
its mind and put someone else in charge. 
That suited me fine and I took two extra 
days holiday. Every now and then you 
can thumb your nose uphill if you know 
the system. We don’t have much fun 
but we have it often. If they’ll only let 
us have enough target practice and the 
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arms to which we're entitled, we won’t 
care what the opposition adds up to. It’s 
a swell Army in the making.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMP EDWARDS, Falmouth. 
Yankee Division brass hats were 
temporarily stymied, the other 
day, when the War Department 
ordered them to supply a cadre 
of twenty-two for a new division head- 
quarters. Ten of the men had to be ser- 
geants of assorted grades and the officers 
had to do a lot of plain and fancy think- 
ing to obey the order without stripping 
their own headquarters of the noncoms 
who made it tick. A huddle produced a 
plan. Speedily, eight of the division 
headquarters’ ablest sergeants were 
busted to privates, and eight brilliant 
privates were raised to three-stripers. 
For two days the new noncoms strutted 
their stuff, then were transferred to the 
new division as the old sergeants got 
their stripes back. The latter gentry 
laughed heartily about the whole busi- 
ness until pay day came around and 
they discovered that, for two days of 
the month, they rated only a buck priv- 
ate’s salary. For the record it must be 
disclosed that the eight privates were 
fully qualified for their new jobs and 
rated promotion anyhow. 


26TH DIV 


ese bet,” declares Pvt. Albert W. 
Eckhart, of Hartford, Conn., “that 
it'll fit better than some the women send 


here.” He refers to a sweater he’s knit- 
ting for his wife. It’s white, with a V- 
neck. 


GT. ANTHONY RIZZA, of the 101st 

Qm. Medical Detachment, has a fif- 
teen-week job any man in camp would 
like: Teaching first aid four days a week 
to officers’ wives. It’s a vicious circle, 
sort of. He orders around the gals who 
order around the gents who order him 
around. 


ANKEE Division bandsmen are 

tougher than their instruments. 
When the temperature gets below 30° 
the musicians can’t take their horns out- 
side because, as it was explained to us, 
“the instruments may freeze or crack.” 
The boys must be getting awfully tired 
of drum solos, these cold days. 


DELAWARE 


ORT DuPONT, Delaware City. 

Members of the 70th Engineers 
waited a long time for those eight new 
trucks and the boys were only too will- 
ing to spend several days breaking them 
in, slowly and carefully. What put the 
drivers back on their heels, after the 





dan NING) 
Obstacle courses simulating difficult terrain offer good training.’ This section of the course at Camp Wallace, Tex., re- | 7 
sembles the familiar football-team conditioner except that tires are set on posts. Note to civilians: Tires are worn out | ' 














shouldn’t have been delivi 
DuPont in the first oe 
came along, mumbled som/ii 
“a slight error,’ and had) sm 
working, undented trucks tr ed 
another post. The engine’ opi 
of this particular Army m jeuve 
not military secrets but \vertl 
cannot be revealed here. 


NORTH CAROL) 


AMP DAVIS. The me mus 
does, go through. A lk» thi... 
cently arrived at the post Mee! ~ 
96th C. A. was addressed * P¥E"\) 
Thompson, Balloom’s G eer), 
Davis.” Clerks showed it joun@ 
laugh, then redirected it ) te’ 
loon Barrage Center. | 
The Bowie boys ha 
those thermostat! 
sty anwy barracks but they’ 
corPs ing in tents and f 
defrosted with gas heate 
sional cold nights some 0 


their bedding to the lat 
gadget controls the all-ni 
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swiftly building an American 
t will have no equal in planes 
l. The U. S. Army needs thou- 
‘men to apply each month for 
est aviation training as Avia- 
to become bombardiers, navi- 
ots. Commissions as Second 
re waiting for these men at the 
ven-and-one-half-month train- 


MARRIED OR SINGLE 


ssed your 18th birthday and 
you are eligible under the new 
Aviation Cadet training. Good 
won is necessary, of course. 
re now eligible. 


: f an a tng for your 
° n moves ° Gal fi ghting 
kt Stirred and united, enact faith chance to = re ole to win this wat- 
. a . 
forward today with aoe y ae men country: ap co who ik ae Flying 
and a single purposé- htin back with You on he U Ss. Army Air Corps: } 
= £ our Air Force are fig ing 1 power Officer in the . | 
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kill — proving 


courage and s 
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SIMPLIFIED REQUIREMENTS—NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


SIMPLIFIED EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
New, simplified tests determine the appli- 
cant’s ability to complete the Aviation Cadet 
Course successfully. Diplomas or credits from 
educational institutions are not required for 
training as bombardiers, navigators, and 
pilots, “The Three Musketeers” of the Army 
Air Corps. Examination boards have been 


Visit or write the nearest U. S. Army Recruiting 





Fifth Corps Area 
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roused America. This is ¥ 








set up in key cities where you can take your 
mental and physical examinations the same | 
day you apply, and be enlisted immediately. 

It’s time for action. Call at the nearest 
Army recruiting station today. You will be 
given full information on how you can serve 
your country best — how you can defend that 
freedom which is your birthright. 


Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio a 


“BLS. ARMY sists ever geen 


Station or write to: “The Commanding General,” 
of the Corps Area nearest you: 


First Corps Area Boston, Mass. 
Second Corps Area Governors Island, N. Y. 
Third Corps Area altimore, Md. 


Fourth Corps Area Atlanta, Ga. 


Sixth Corps Area 
Seventh Corps Area 
Eighth Corps Area 
Ninth Corps Area, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


B = 
Enlisted Division, F-3, A.G.O., Washington, D.C. yo 

Full information at your local branch of the Junior Chamber of Commerce; EM 

B. P. O. 


Or write to: 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


Chicago, Ill. ca 


E. (Elks); Veterans of Foreign Wars or the American Legion 
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Our signals tell a story 


Of richer smoking 
YO HO! AND THE FLAVOR OF RUM! 


f.. 
vw 









A great new briar stuffer 


That never bites the puffer! 
YO HO! AND THE FLAVOR OF RUM! 


If pleasures what you covet, 
Then, Mate-try FRIENDS! Youll love it! 
YO HO! AND THE FLAVOR OF RUM! 


M/A flit 
n 


Neeser 


glory! 









This pipe-thrill of your life'll 
Just set you back a trifle! 
YO HO! AND THE FLAVOR OF RUM! 
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Club LaTrine, they call it, and the joint 
is no place for guys whose sleep is 
easily disturbed. The lights never go 
out, and right after pay day there is the 
incessant sound of the inevitable ivory 
cubes rolling through the night. 


ANDOLPH FIELD, San Antonio. 

This showplace among Army flying 
schools is first stop for all Latin-Ameri- 
cans to be trained as fliers by the U.S. 
Since Randolph opened eleven years 
ago, 121 “Latinos” have seen Army fly- 
ing schools from the inside out; but the 
good neighbor training program started 
modestly, didn’t get into second gear 
until 1939 and just now is working up a 
real head of steam. Only five trainees 
went through the first year; a batch of 
twenty-two has already checked in for 
1942, with more to come. Instruction is 
handled in English, with a little hand- 
waving now and then to get the idea 
across. 

Up to now, all Latin-Americans at 
Randolph have been Army officers, 
already trained to fly, who took special 
refresher courses simply to get the hang 
of our training methods. Members of 
the current group (the first to include 
civilians) will get the same program 
dished out to any U.S. air cadet. Only 
difference is the Latin-Americans don’t 
have to nurse rifles. Boys in this group, 
veterans of a several-day orientation 
stay at Randolph, are now up to their 
necks in work at the primary school at 
Uvalde. They’re tagged next for Ran- 
dolph and the basic course, which will 
be topped off with ten weeks at an ad- 
vanced school, probably Kelly. After 
this grind most of them will serve as fly- 
ing instructors in the armies of their re- 
spective countries. The Latins get along 
fine with the North Americans but are 
perhaps getting a little tired of being 
egged on by our cadets to give lessons 
in the rumba, the conga and that Bra- 
zilian import, the samba. 


UNCAN FIELD, San _ Antonio. 

Manned a year ago by 1,500 employ- 
ees, this field, the largest Air Corps sup- 
ply depot in the country, today has more 
than 10,000 Army and civilian workers 
operating on a three-shift, twenty-four- 
hour, seven-day week. Having already 
lured virtually every able-bodied ci- 
vilian machinist’ and mechanic who 
wasn’t nailed down in this area, Duncan 
bigwigs have cooked up a traveling 
“medicine show” to recruit eligibles 
from surrounding Texas towns. A 
twenty-ton trailer has been rigged up 
with small machine tools, electrical 
equipment, aircraft instruments and a 
public-address system and has been 
staffed with a medical officer, civil serv- 
ice representative, public relations man, 
machine shop superintendent, electri- 
cal superintendent, Duncan post ad- 
jutant’s officer representative, a string 
trio and one gal (clérk-stenographer) 
in the Air Corps civilian uniform. The 
whole shebang will take a twenty-day 
1,200-mile tour of twenty-five towns 
having from 2,500 to 300,000 popula- 
tion, to drum up mechanics. 

In the manner of circus advance men, 
Pvts. Leonard Darnell and William 
Troutman, of the public relations of- 
fice, plan to precede the caravan by five 
days, plaster the town with advance 
publicity and arrange place and time 
for appearances. The troupe then pulls 
in, parks in front of some public build- 
ing and the string trio (guitar, string 
bass and violin) goes to work. Inter- 
ested guys from the ensuing crowd are 
given civil service examinations on 
the spot, and the applicant’s knowledge 
of machines can be tested in a jiffy. 
The medical officer then has a look-see 
and the successful recruits are told 
they have a job waiting for them at the 
field. 

Anyway, that’s the general pian. It 


9 
hse | 

can’t get under way, thoug Nd 
Air Service Command gives }h. 
At the present moment, th’. 
men at Duncan Field are p 
repairing planes and transpo |x 
nical supplies, and nobody’s |jt. 
when the junket will begin, 


OKLAHOMA 


WILL ROGERS FIELD, dai 

City. There are two ths 
Roscoe C. Miller, chaplain ; thi 
bombardment base, likes ve: m 
do. One is to marry soldiers he 
is to talk them out of gettir mz 
It’s perfectly okay by him | 
want to wed, but they har |te 
some pretty good reasons i 
married or Chaplain Miller gs; | ne 
chaplain must be a pretty ” 
talker, because he has marric 5p! 
soldiers since reporting for by 
field some ten months ago. | 


/| 
CALIFORNIA — 


CAMP CALLAN. 
the shooting beg r ! 
Dockray, who’s an i 
ATH ARMY than five feet, said x 
pal, to his cow pony in New L 
headed for a recruiting offic wi 
was told, of course, that he w 
to be a soldier. Willie went‘ oy 
twice. To the third recruiti oof 
put a question that couldn't 
both reasonably and negat bj 
as big as a Jap, ain’t 1?” a r 
Since then he has been giv) q 
masters fits. His shoe siz 3_ 
he has to wear fives (Army 6 
with three pairs of socks 
them on. Two inches have ‘3 
off the shortest pants, fo |! 
shortest-sleeved shirts. Wi'}} 
infantry first, but the infe ir 
trying to teach him to handar 
bayonet. Now he’s doing 4), 
to be a coast artilleryman jnc 
officers claim he’s the sm st s 
in the Army. Any “i 
AMP ROBERTS. Men er 
sent home from this le 
camp a few months ago rae 
were too old, but Roberts wb 
50-Year-Old Club, comprijig @ 
boys over 50, who voluntee! 
December. Most were off 
coms in the last fight ano 
camp’s younger officers W 
they’d respond to training! 
vates. Fifty-five-year-old 
Snead, a captain in 1918, 
“Lieutenant,” said he to 
year-old instructor, “you 
more about modern soldi(f 
do. Give us the works.” 
ting it and not squawking 
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RESIDIO OF SAN 

The don’t-say-anythir 
help-the-enemy campaigr |! 
here. A soldier received «}t 
been expecting for a wee ie ! 
mail is a little off sched 1" 
mented. “We don’t,” st 
geant, “talk about thir 
soldier.” A corporal triec 
out of a public relations 0 
paper. All he got was, “N 
And don’t say I said ‘D 
Heavy emphasis is laid. 
from writing about the w 
vate wrote home about a 
in: “I sang It Ain’t Gonn 
Sorry I can’t be more sf # 
a war on.” 


FORT ORD. At 
cided to make as 
and so rented a 


71H viv. hour leave. Som: ? 
was back in camp, not ha 365° 
of anything. Three mi f©& *\y), 
started his evening jaun |& 7 
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an Army convoy. Si- 
yailed a blackout and 
went black. Not daring 
ff the road without head- 
ier stayed put in the pro- 
ertain he’d be telescoped 
cks ahead of and behind 
early two hours the all- 
ad much later, the non- 
Idier wearily wound up 
rt, having overstayed his 
nsiderable margin. Well, 
his company commander 
listening to explanations. 
he auto rental emporium 
ed by the exigencies of 
eventeen bucks,” said he. 


GENERAL 


have always known that 
‘came only in two sizes: 
too small. Now the boys 
aew size to the issue: Too 


PRISING corporal at Fort 
C., points out that Army 
ovide that every enlisted 
ry with him in the field a 
mb and a cake of soap, 
2 officers these items are 


7 2,000,000 new men af- 
the Selective Service Act, 
‘proposed that the fa- 
Selectee, Draftee, In- 
}replaced by Durationee. 


of precaution in the 
sfense the Army has dis- 
mouncing the names of 
9 which it awards supply 
tf the good old Office for 
anagement has taken up 


LS. ARMY 


up as hostess. I’ve just completed a course in jujitsu” 


£. SIMMS CAMPBELL 
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the burden, in case there are any in- 
terested foreign agents. The OEM has 
just put out a nicely printed volume 
carrying a list of all contracts from 
June, 1940, through September of last 
year, with a supplement for October. 
Besides, the Office of Government Re- 
ports is helping out by distributing the 
volume. 


ae glad to pass along to the boys 

at Camp Pendleton, Va., a sugges- 
tion tendered us by Mr. P. J. Delain, of 
Cleveland. If you'll recall, we reported 
here, January 17th, that the coast artil- 
lerymen were having some difficulty 
keeping track of their firing-range scores 
because mice were nibbling .30-caliber 
holes out of the target bull’s-eyes at 
night. Seems they liked the taste of the 
paste used to hold the targets to the 
muslin background. “A small amount of 
red pepper mixed with the paste,” writes 
Mr. Delain, “will keep the mice away. 
Some sprinkled on the floor will help, 
too.” 


rg purchasing agents lead a dizzy 
life. Recently let was a contract for 
$1,080 covering the rental of saddle 
horses for the Columbus, Mississippi, 
flying school .. . and the contract went 
to the Waters and McCrary Gravel 
Company. 


Ceres want the Army to have 
the best and plenty of it, but many 
citizens who have had ample opportu- 
nity to observe Army trucks in action 
on city streets wonder if it wouldn’t be 
a good idea to acquaint Army drivers 
with some of the tire-conservation and 
safe-driving rules the motorist at home 
is having to follow. 


AKE that rubber s-t-r-e-t-c-h. 
G. W. 




















| hard, tasty, pellet 


| comes from the bag. 


Tops in Nutrition 
91% Moisture-free! 


In days 
like these 


IT’S EXTRA IMPORTANT 
that Gaines often cuts 





costs up to 50%! 


@ Since day-in, day-out savings are 
the ones that count most in the long 
run, it’s no wonder that more and 
more dog owners are turning to 
Gaines. Gaines may save you up to 
50% due to the fact that it isa DRY 
food. You merely add water—noth- 
ing else—and you have a basic daily 
ration that contains all the nutrients 
normal dogs are known to need. 


COMPARE GAINES 


@ Compare the costof feedingGaines 
with what you now are feeding. 
Compare also what Gaines brings 
your dog in food yalue. Besides be- 
ing a scientific combination of 
energy-yielding ingredients, Gaines 
contains ADDED Vitamins, A, B1, 
Bz (G), and D. 


Gree | 


SAMPLES! |i 


e Mail coupon today for this FREE gift 
package!-Contains 2 types of Gaines Food 
and a useful illustrated dog food booklet. 
Get yours now! 

e Gaines Krunchon 
—Gaines Meal in 


e Enough Gaines 
Meal to equal one- 
half pound of moist 
dog food. Just add 


form. Fed just as it 
water to feed. 
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GAINES FOOD ¢ 
sm URNE 


©. INC 
NEW Yorn 





This Alaskan Malamute, ‘‘lag"', is one of more than 150 
hard-working, Gaines-fed sled dogs that knew Dog Town, 
Antarctica (above), as their home for nearly 2 yeors. The 
U. S. Army has token over these dogs, feeds Goines, too! 

Official Photo—U. S. Antarctic Service 


SOLD UNDER A 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


e Gaines was the food chosen by the 
U. S. Antarctic Expedition. Gaines 
is the food chosen by world-noted 
professional dog breeders for their 
champions. Choose Gaines for your 
own dog. Feed it for 30 days and if 
you are not entirely satisfied, Gaines 
will refund your money without 
question. Start feeding Gaines today. 

Buy it at your dealer’s. You 

need not risk a single cent. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


GAINES FOOD CO., INC., Box C-2 
Sherburne, N. Y. 

Please rush FREE gift package of Gaines 
Dog Food, together with illustrated book- 
let, “Health for Your Dog.” I have 


Puppies (No.).....- Old Dogs (No.)...... 
NGO. caved tascccdcdacsth0 Ubi sane was nee 
AGA F086 soos va oni dune 0 ane sheds beg teens 
CHI cvovccevoscsesevvsceses State sos vnner 


Canadian Representative: Wear Feod Company, 
2114 Queen Street, East, Toronto, Canada 
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When you think about 
MOTOR OIL 


Cy, 









Think about 








Character study of a pumper in the Pennsylvania Grade oil region — 
one of thousands of production workers who help create a steady sup- 
ply of Pennsylvania Oil for our vast war needs und for civilian use. 


Sure. 


with absolutely the best cut to begin with... M-m-m! 


.a good cook can do a good job with any steak, but 


And that’s the way with motor oil. A good refiner can 
make a motor oil from any crude, but give him the high- 
est grade crude oil that comes out of the ground... Ah-h-h! 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil is the highest grade 
crude in the world. That is the reason why 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Motor Oils are so important to our great 
war machine, so completely satisfactory and economical 


in your car. 


coe PENNSYLVAn TS 
Guaranteed 





For your protection, fine oils made from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude are entitled to carry this emblem, the registered 
badge of source, quality, and membership in our Association. 


Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 








How Red is Russia ? 


Continued from page 20 


you could do so. If not, a trained nurse 
looked after the babies in the créche 
upstairs, and the older ones slept and 
ate in dormitories and sunny dining 
rooms with gaily decorated walls. 

Here for the first time since the revo- 
lution, was the realization of Lenin’s 
promise to relieve the worker’s wife of 
the burden of children and cooking, 
which seems so slight to people of 
means but can be such a curse in a sin- 
gle crowded room. 

I don’t for a moment pretend that all 
Russia has reached this stage. In fact, 
it is just the opposite. Only the newest 
plants and the best collective farms 
have solved the ‘“‘Problem of the Worker 
and his Family,” as the Russians pomp- 
ously term it; but things move fast in 
Russia nowadays—or would, save for 
the war—and what at present is the 
exception will soon become the rule. 

Ivan Vasilyich came in grinning like 
a schoolboy, caught up his little son and 
threw him into the air. 

“New shoes for the baby,” he said 
in English, “is that right? Did you know 
I was learning English? But I don’t yet 
speak him good.” 


Good News for the Comrades 


The conference at the Commissariat 
of Finance had been, he told me, a tri- 
umph. The first quarter’s full operation 
of the refrigerator plant showed so 
handsome a profit that a bonus of a 
million rubles had been awarded. 

Half of the money was devoted to im- 
proving the sports stadium attached to 
the factory, and to other social service; 
but the rest was distributed pro rata 
according to salaries among the three 
thousand employees—which worked out 
at some thirty per cent. on everyone’s 
monthly pay check, thus five hundred 
rubles for Ivan Vasilyich. 

“Did you go to the doctor, Sasha?” he 
asked the little boy. 

“Oh, yes,” said the child; “and he 
weighed me on the machine and said I 
was quite all right and could go back 
to school on Monday. But he gave me 
some more cough medicine and told me 
to take it every day for a week. I said 
it didn’t taste nice but the doctor said, 
‘Never mind, if you’re a good boy, 
Sasha, and take it regularly, perhaps 
your daddy will let you have a spoonful 
of ice cream after every dose.’” He 
looked at his father roguishly. 

“He had whooping cough,” said his 
father, smiling, “which kept him away 
from school. There’s a lot of it about, 
but I suppose kids have to catch these 
things when they’re small, and get them 
over with.” 

“They used to say that in our coun- 
try,’ I told him. “But now we’ve a dif- 
ferent idea: that kid maladies can and 
ought to be prevented because some- 
times they leave traces after them.” 

“T know,” he replied. “Our doctors 
are saying that too, but we can’t cross 
that stream so quick and the villages 
are still backward.” 

Do you get the implication: that all 
state employees in the 'U.S.S.R.—almost 
everyone in the U.S.S.R. is now a state 
employee in one sense or another—get 
medical treatment free for themselves 
and their families? They also get dental 
and prenatal care, although they pay 
a small sum of money for cough medi- 
cine and other prescriptions. Which 
makes Ivan Vasilyich’s eighty dollars 
per month stretch further than you’d 
think. 

I have another friend named Petrof, 
who works for the Moscow Izvestia 
(News), the official mouthpiece of the 
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can best be described as State Social- 
ism or, as I said before, State Capital- 
ism. 

They do not like the latter phrase, 


which they consider a contradiction in | 


terms, but it adequately describes the 
facts. 


The war has of course changed every- 


thing, as wars do in all countries, and it | Wim 
is still too soon to foresee whether the | § 
effects of war legislation and war econ- 


omy will be temporary or permanent. I 
am therefore taking it for granted that 
everything I say about the Soviet sys- 
tem refers to the pre-war period. 

Despite the Soviet’s great advance to- 
ward industrialization, it still is true 
that seventy-five per cent of the Rus- 
sian people are engaged in agricultural 
work. 

Almost all of Russian agriculture— 
97.3 per cent is I think the official figure 
—is now run according to the Collec- 
tive Farm system, or in other words is 
socialized. Every Collective Farm, 
whether it raises stock or poultry or 
horses or wheat or rye or flax or tobacco 
or sugar beets or cotton—all of them, I 
say, have an inalienable right of prop- 
erty in fee simple to the land they work. 
They cannot sell it or mortgage it, and 
it can’t be taken away from them. 

The Collective Farm is the owner, but 
not the individual peasants who com- 
prise that Collective Farm. Individually 
they have no right save membership, 
although they do own their cottages 
and a block of garden, generally aver- 
aging about an acre, around the cot- 
tages. There they can raise pigs or 
sheep or goats, keep a cow or two and 
grow fruits or vegetables. 

They can sell the produce of their 
lot in the open market at whatever 
price they can get. But they have to 
sell it themselves—I mean themselves 
or their families. They are not allowed 
to deal with or through middlemen or 
agents, unless it is a co-operative, to 
which they may belong if they wish. 

Collective Farms pay their workers by 
a method of “labor days,” which means 
that every six-hour shift per individual 
member is marked down on the books of 
the farm as one day for said member. 

At the end of the fiscal year, results 
are tallied up; and the members receive 
so much per labor day, paid in cash and 
kind. 

If the year has been good, the labor 
day may run as high as five rubles, with 
say five pounds of grain or its equiva- 
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GINGERBREAD MIX 


CHOCOLATE STUDDED 
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Bs 2-MINUTE RECIPE 


Whole pieces of chocolate in 
each delicious bice! Simply 
stic 1/3 cup water into 
Dromedary Gingerbread Mix. 
Add 7 oz. package semi-sweet 
chocolate pieces (or cut up 
7 oz. bar). Drop by teaspoon- 
fuls on greased pan. Bake 
10 to 12 minutes — 350° 
(moderate oven). 


APRICOT SHORT CAKE. Gingerbread, whipped cream 
and apricots—food for the gods! And no work. 
Add water to Dromedary Gingerbread Mix, bake 
in layer pans. When cool, add whipped cream and 
fruit. Your family will devour every crumb. 
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Try cup cakes, cookies, and 
piping hot squares topped with 
whipped cream! They come out 
perfect ... utterly delicious... 
with this guaranteed mix. 
Wholesome too .. . a valuable 


energy food. And actually costs 
less than home recipes! 
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One-way street? But officer, 
I’m only going ONE WAY! 
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There is only one way to be sure of 
getting PennZoil protection—whether 
it is the sludge resistance and tough 
film of PennZoil motor oil or the 
superfine quality of PennZoil Jubri- 
cants... 

Stop where you see the yellow oval 
sign shown below. Ask for PennZoil— 
and be sure to sound your “Z”! 


This is no time to be misunderstood 
when you ask for PennZoil motor oil 
to help your car live through the 
“duration”. 

Nor is it a time to trust to luck 
that you will get the safest oil without 
asking for it by name. There are too 
many widely different brands for that 
—more than 700 Pennsylvania oils 
alone! 


HOW TO FIND YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
Just call the number listed under 
PennZoil in your phone book, give 
your address, and ask for the names 
of convenient dealers. 
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Cars CAN Last 7 Years! 


The average car is driven 10,000 miles a year. 
Experts say modern engines are built to run at 
least 75,000 miles before needing costly repairs. 
~ PennZoil is refined especially to resist 
sludge and engine-varnish, and to 
protect vital parts with a tough, 
long-lasting film. It helps 
engines live long! 
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lent in the form of vegetables and fruit. 

Hard-working collectivized peasants 
often rate as high as five hundred labor 
days per adult member of the family, 
with something thrown in for the little 
ones, even down to babies of three, who 
are parked in the summer grain fields 
to yell and scare off the crows. So that 
a family of seven persons may get three 
or four thousand labor days, which 
means more money and food than any 
save the “kulaks’—the richest of Rus- 
sian peasants—ever reached in the 
course of a year. In addition, as I said, 
they have the sale of their own produce. 

The Collective Farm system, which 
was begun in 1928-29, at first functioned 
with enormous difficulty and against 
opposition of the “kulak” and middle 
peasants. 

They did not like it at all and killed 
their cattle and horses and sheep and 
goats and pigs, rather than pool them 
in the Collective. They sabotaged the 
whole program, by open revolt in some 
cases; but the Kremlin stuck to its guns. 


The High Cost of Socialization 


Soviet agriculture would be collec- 
tivized (i.e., socialized) no matter what 
the cost might be. The total was five 
or six million lives, but Soviet agricul- 
ture was socialized and now is begin- 
ning to like it. 

I suppose the percentage of Collec- 
tive Farms which are really well man- 
aged is still not much higher than thirty. 
Say another sixty per cent are managed 
so-so to poorly, and ten per cent are 
badly managed. These figures are far 
better than ten years ago, and every 
year they improve so definitely that it 
is already clear that Collective Farm- 
ing has not only come to stay in the 
U.S.S.R., put is a successful practical 
method. 

They work the farms by brigades. 
One brigade does the work in the fields; 
another looks after the cooking; a third 
takes care of the children and old folks; 
a fourth has charge of the livestock. 

Each brigade, as I said, works six 
hours for its labor day, but there is no 
restriction on extra work. Nor is there 
any extra payment, as there would be 
in urban factories, for overtime; in the 
villages three hours extra simply means 
another half labor day. 

The result of all this has been that 
in 1939 and 1940, which were years of 
good harvest in Russia, the purchasing 
power of the peasants increased far be- 
yond. the supply capacity of the cities 
in consumers’ goods. 
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Masquerade in Miami 
Continued from page 22 


—had never concerned themselves 
about the Social Register . . . but were 
having an elegant time just the same. 
Sunny was hugely enjoying her role 
of hostess. Her dramatic blondness was 
high-lighted by a gown of shimmering 
metal cloth which clung intimately to 
the lines of her luxurious figure. She 
moved from person to person and group 
to group, greeting guests by their first 
names, having a smile or a cheery word 
for each, picking up conversations on 
the fly, dropping a pungent comment or 
two and then moving on again. The talk 
was chiefly of jockeys and horses and 
track odds and night clubs and win- 
nings or losings at gambling houses. 


=e encountered Gail Foster and said, 
“Hiya, Gail. How you making out?” 

“Nicely, thanks.” 

“Need any help?” 

“Not now.” 

“Hoist the distress signal when you 
need me. I’ll drop anything for a little 
extra publicity.” Miss Ralston then be- 
came the solicitous hostess. “How come 
you’re alone—not dancing?” 

“Working girl, that’s me.” 

“That’s no good for a femme with 
your looks.” She waved her right hand 
in a curving gesture and moved to the 
vicinity of a tall and rather handsome 
young gent with slick, shiny hair. Sunny 
addressed a few well-chosen words to 
this individual, at which he nodded, 
smiled and swung confidently toward 
Gail. He said, “Wanna dance?” 

“Thanks ...” Gail’s smile was radi- 
ant, if rather forced. “I’m busy right 
now. How about a rain check?” 

Gail was glad to be left alone again. 
She’d figured this thing from every con- 
ceivable angle, but she was still nervous. 
Smuggling herself aboard Alan Doug- 
las’ yacht was one thing: intruding on 
Lew Hartley was something else again. 
And that last-minute telephone call 
from an apprehensive Vance Crawford 
hadn’t bolstered her morale. 

‘I’m not trying to make you change 
your mind,” he said. “But I want you 
to remember one thing: If you’ve made 
a bad guess .. . if this is not Alan, but 
Lew Hartley . . . don’t forget that he 
isn’t going to like it. And he’s got a 
rep for being pretty nasty when he gets 
sore.” 

Vance had been worried all right. 
Gail couldn’t get his warning out of her 
mind ... but she made an effort to for- 
get it. She circulated through the crowd, 
her simple afternoon dress lost amid 
the glitter of evening gowns. 

She was looking for Alan. She knew 
what to expect because Sunny had ex- 
plained it. “Lew hates parties. He 
doesn’t care how often I fling ’em, or 
what they cost, but when there’s a lot 
of people making hi-hi. . . Lew wants 
out.” 

“You mean he won’t show up at all?” 

“Oh, he’ll be here. Ten minutes. 
Maybe fifteen. He’ll say hello to a few 
fellers and girls and then scram. He’s 
slipping away on the Gull so’s to get 
an early start tomorrow morning on 
some deep-sea fishing.” 

That had started the whole thing. 
Now Gail moved toward the gate. No- 
body noticed her. No one cared what 
she did, and that suited her fine. She 
crossed Collins Avenue and traversed 
the pathway leading to the dock at 
which the Blue Gull was moored. 

She had seen a couple of the men 
from the yacht cross the road and enter 
the Hartley house. She came close now 
and listened. There was somebody on 
board . . . she could hear sounds, as 
though a man were fiddling around with 














SAVING MONEY 


Dirty engine oil costs you plenty. It makes you buy more oil 
and more gas. It speeds up formation of carbon. It brings 
you earlier to the day when an engine overhaul is necessary. 


This all happens because dirty engine oil clogs the piston 
ring slots. Yet, it’s easy to avoid this expense. Just do this,— 
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This same AC dealer can install an AC Oil Filter, in a short time. 
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| machinery. Walking softly, she moved 
up the gangplank. Maybe-the man on 
board would intercept her . maybe 
If he did, she’d make it sound nat- 
| ural: Friend of Sunny’s just wanted 
o look around It'd be a heap bet- 
ter, though, if she were not seen 
| She wasn’t. She descended the aft 
companionway into the compact lounge. 
| She knew exactly where she was going 
To the cabin which adjoined Hartley’s. 
She’d seen it the day Sunny had so 


proudly exhibited the yacht to her. 

The cabin had not been made up. So 
far so good. That indicated that it was 
not to be used tonight. She tried the 
door which led into the owner’s cabin. 
It opened readily and she peered into 
the handsomely furnished room. She 
clicked the door shut and then seated 
herself on the edge of the berth in her 
room. She waited. 

Shortly before midnight the captain 
and steward came from Hartley’s house 
and went on board. She could hear 
them talking, but couldn’t distinguish 
their words. She continued to stare 
through the open porthole and a few 
minutes later saw two other men ap- 
proaching the Blue Gull. One was the 
slim, wiry, laconic, unpleasant little 
person called Chuck. The other was 
Alan. 

Or Lew Hartley, she thought in sud- 
den panic. 

Alan and Chuck came aboard. She 
could hear footsteps on the deck over- 
head. She heard other subdued sounds, 
a few quiet orders from Captain Swan- 
son. Then came the purr of the motors, 
the lines were cast off and the yacht 
nosed into the calm waters of Indian 
Creek. 

Well, she reflected—here she was. 
The chips were down. “I’m not scared,” 
she told herself with a tremulous smile, 
“I’m petrified!” 


“Pe glided into Biscayne Bay. She 
could hear faint sounds from shore... 
distant wailings of dance bands, auto 
sirens, the thrrrrrr of an occasional mo- 
torboat. They were moving toward the 
channel leading to deep water when she 
heard Alan and someone else in the 
corridor just outside her cabin. He was 
talking . . . obviously to Chuck. The 
voice was muffled. Alan’s voice. She 
was sure it was Alan’s voice. She heard 
him say “... yes, early. Night, Chuck.” 
If Chuck answered at all, she did not 
hear him. 

She heard the door of Alan’s cabin 
as he closed it. He was moving about 
the cabin. She heard the scratch of a 
match and the walking stopped, and she 
figured he’d settled himself in a chair 
and was smoking. 

She waited, taut as a violin string, for 
about fifteen minutes. Then, frightened 
but courageous, she turned the knob, 
flung open the door, stepped inside 
Alan’s cabin, closed the door behind her 
and stood with her back against it. 

Alan was sitting up in bed. There 
was no light in the room save the bed- 
lamp by which he’d been reading. He 
was clad in blue-and-white striped pa- 
jamas. He stared at her, and in the half 
shadow, his face looked startlingly un- 
like Alan’s: the jagged scar over the left 
eye, the prominent nose, the mustache 

. the shock was intensified because 
she’d been thinking in terms of Alan 
Douglas. In that first frightening in- 
stant her confidence was shaken. She 
had the feeling that she was here with 
a stranger, that Vance Crawford had 
been right. 

She was keyed to concert pitch. 
Frightened as she was, she made her 
play boldly. She said tensely, “Alan! 
I’ve got to talk to you.” 

She could see that he was thinking 
fast. He kicked off the sheet and low- 
ered his bare feet to the floor. He 
reached for a gaudy dressing gown and 
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slipped it over his shoulders. When he 
spoke it was in a low tone, as though 
he preferred not being overheard .. . 
but the rasping voice, and the words it 
used: they added up to Lew Hartley. 

He said, “What the hell are you do- 
ing here?” 

His brutality aroused an anger which 
did something to allay her fear. She 
said, “You know what I want, Alan.” 


E OPENED his lips to say some- 
thing; then closed them. When he 
finally did speak, it was carefully, as 
though measuring every word. He said, 
“Look here, Miss Foster, there seems to 
be some man named Alan who is an ob- 
session with you. Now let me tell you a 
few things. First, I don’t know where I 
fit into the picture. Second, I don’t give 
a damn. Third, you’re making a nui- 
sance of yourself.” 
She spoke with a confidence she no 
longer felt. She said, “No soap, Alan. 





[ 





From the first, ’ve known who you are. 
Now I’m asking—why?” 

His voice was harsh. “You're a friend 
of Sunny’s. So I won’t have you ar- 
rested. Otherwise—’” 

“Just a minute.” She tried to keep 
it steady. “I’m here because there 
wasn’t any other way of seeing you 
alone. I’ve tried, and you’ve brushed 
me off. What’s wrong, Alan? Why have 
you done this to yourself? Why won’t 
you trust me?” 

He said, “I’m giving it to you straight. 
I’m not taking much more of this.” 

“That would be the right answer if 
you were really Lew Hartley. But 
you’re not. I knew it before and I know 
it now.” Her voice was filled with a 
desperate urgency. “This thing is all 
tied up somehow with the money you 
gave me for my father. Believe me, 
Alan—no matter why you’re doing this, 
I'm grateful. I'll play things your way 

. if you’ll only tell me the truth.” 

He was thinking, “She’s asking for 
the one thing I can’t do. I can’t tell her. 
I can’t trust her because that would 
violate Hartley’s trust in me.” 

But Alan Douglas realized that the 





“Say something about the remarkable resem- 
blance, or my father will stand that way all night” 


situation was getting out of hand. 
Never before had he loved Gail so 
desperately, never before had he so de- 
spised the necessity for acting as Hart- 
ley would act. He knew that if he let 
things ride . . . he’d be the one to break. 
His courage could not match hers. 

She was talking again. She was stak- 
ing everything on her belief that he was 
Alan Douglas and not Lew Hartley. She 
was tearing herself to pieces, so that he 
could not fail to understand. 

He was thinking: “I’m Hartley. What 
would Hartley do?” And then the an- 
swer came to him, and he did it—be- 
cause to do otherwise would have 
caused him to betray himself. 

He strode past her and flung open the 
door of his cabin. Gail shrank against 
the wall, her eyes wide with disbelief. 
This, more than anything else he could 
have done, was shaking her confidence. 

Alan bellowed for Captain Swanson. 
His voice was loud and unpleasant. But 
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before Swanson appeared from above, 
the door of Chuck’s cabin jerked open, 
and the slender, agate-eyed bodyguard 
stepped into the corridor. He looked at 
Alan—at the girl—and he said, “What 
goes on here?” 

Alan said, “This woman smuggled 
herself on board.” 


Ga eyes were hostile. - He 
stepped past Alan and into the cabin. 
He reached out toward Gail, and sud- 
denly her fear vanished and she was 
coldly angry. She said, “I wouldn’t ad- 
vise you to do that.” He dropped his 
hand. : 

Alan said, “You’ve met her before, 
Chuck. She’s a friend of Sunny’s. 
Works for a magazine. Maybe this is 
her idea of journalism.” 

“Tt’s a lousy idea,” said Chuck. 

Swanson, who had waited until the 
sailor relieved him at the wheel, came 
lumbering down the companionway. 
Alan said, “We have an uninvited guest. 
We'll put back to Miami and drop her 
off.” 

Swanson blinked, said, “Aye, aye, sir,” 
and went back to the wheel. Alan said 


‘could find no one single i 
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to Gail, “You’d better go up 
She looked at him, long | 
She said, “That’s how it is?” ) 
“Yes,” he answered, “that’s 
She flicked him with her |, 
them he saw anger and bey 
But he saw something else, tc} 
He saw that he had hurt he. 
and terribly—and he hated tt 























































AIL FOSTER’S apartmen: " 

pensive, attractive and eco ld 
on the second floor, rear, of a_ 
row building which had bee: , 
strictly from a utilitarian ane 
sisted of a single room, not tik 
efficiency apartment in New o; 
had a couch, an easy chair, tv str 
chairs, a table, a mirror, and 
appeared out of the wall. Th ., 
infinitesimal foyer and an en 
kitchenette. | 

This afternoon she came h « 
That had been at the insister of 
Thorpe. The rotund, jolly, d in 
owner of Surf & Sunshine had sce 
upon her and made gestures. jet 
she exploded. “Go home.” 

Gail looked up in surpris, ‘ 
causes this, Niki?” 

“I don’t like the way you k 
give me the creeps with the: 
rings under your eyes.” 

Gail tried to smile. “I dic = kne 
showed it.” e 

“You do. What’s the ma ©? 
look like the subject for at 5 
to be entitled Lady with ing 

“Tt wasn’t liquor,” said Ga’ 

“Emotional,” snapped Nil 
worse.” | 

O GAIL was home. She Ja 

the easy chair and stared “ou 
open window at a patch of mu 
The afternoon was warm ar ple 
the air fragrant with roses weh 
bered about the apartmer b 
But Gail was in no mood for! :4 
of the senses. e 

“No use kidding myself,” | th 
“Y’m whipped.” 

She scarcely heard the k & 
apartment door. Not until tou 
second time did she connect wi 
self. She walked indifferent ict 
room. She opened the doov — 

Alan Douglas stood there: Al 

Of all things which migh iave 
pened, this was the most wiex 
She stood motionless for a — rs 
She stared at the hawkli ne 
scar over the left eye, the m = 
keen brown eyes. Then she's E 
from her stupefaction by thet 
voice: “Aren’t you going to ki 

She stood back and he we'd 
apartment. She closed ti da 
turned so that her back w 2g8 
He stood in the middle of «> 1 
garding her gravely. = 

She felt dizzy. Her ba) we 
against the door, and the Fe ms: 
hands were pressed agains he § 
She was prepared for anyy ag - 
cept what happened. be 

His. voice was gentle. | * 
right, Gail,” he said, “I an 

It came suddenly. Lil 
warning. No preparation: *é 
right, Gail. Iam Alan.” J th! 
left her shaken and voicel: bee 
was so unexpected. | 

He was speaking agair beh 
awake all night, thinking. pe 
I had to trust you. So he 14m 

Questions. Countless que 10m 
through her mind: silly qu "0m 
ous questions, eager quest § 
asked none of them. O] 
things that she wanted } 







demanded to be asked fi 
He said, “I shocked ye 
But this is the only way | 
He moved forward, took 
led her to the easy chair. 
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The ability to fly higher than the enemy 
brings priceless combat advantages. To the bomb- 
er pilot “altitude” means freedom from anti-air- 
craft fire and the savage attacks of enemy pursuits. 
To the fighter pilot it means the all-important 
ability to strike his quarry from above —and at 
will. America already has the highest-flying 
bombers the world has ever known. Now it is 
getting the two highest-flying fighters: the Army’s 
Thunderbolt and the Navy’s Corsair. 

The heart of each of these fighters is its 
supercharged 2,000 horsepower Pratt & Whitney 
air-cooled engine. With this super-power, they 
can out-climb and overtake any existing enemy 
airplane, and ‘still carry the blistering fire-power 
to deal with it. 

Airplane, engine and propeller manufacturers 
are going all-out in producing these two great 
airplanes. 1942 will see our Army and Navy 
equipped with increasing quantities of the finest 
high-altitude fighters in the world. 
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UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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Pratt & Whitney Vought-Sikorsky Hamilton Standard 
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Twice a day—and before every date— 
use Colgate Dental Cream... the toothpaste that 


cleans your breath while it cleans your teeth! 













YES, SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE 
CONCLUSIVELY THAT IN 7 OUT OF 10 
CASES, COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
INSTANTLY STOPS ORAL BAD BREATH 





COLGATE DENTAL CREAM, you 
see, has an active penetrating foam 
that gets into the hidden crevices be- 
tween your teeth—helps clean out 


AND COLGATE’S has a soft, safe 
polishing agent that cleans enamel 
thoroughly, yet gently—makes teeth 
naturally bright, sparkling! Besides, 


decaying food particles and stop the 
stagnant saliva odors that are the 
cause of much bad breath. 








Colgate’s delicious, wake-up flavor 
makes it a favorite with children and 
grownups alike. 


CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE IT 
CLEANS YOUR TEETH 


awful heel,” he said. 


























“But it wasn’t my 
fault.” 

Again she felt that sensation of there 
being no question big enough or com- 
prehensive enough to ask at a moment 
like this. She kept her eyes on him, 
studying him, taking in every detail— 
and, perversely enough—more_ con- 
vinced that this could not be Alan, now 
that she knew that it actually was. 

He drew up a chair and sat close to 
her. He did not touch her. His gentle- 
ness was incongruous behind the mask 
of Hartley’s face. He said, “When- 
ever you think you can take it, Gail— 
I'll start talking.” 

She moistened her lips. 
Alan. Slowly...” 

He talked. He started at the begin- 
ning, picking up the loose threads of the 
story that age-long night ago when they 
had gone skating on the pond at Rocke- 
feller Center and he later had en:oun- 
tered Wayne Hamilton. He talked 
simply, as one might talk to a child who 
was groping for the answer to a bewil- 
dering problem. 

He carried his story through to last 
night. “That jarred me,” he said. “After 
you had been put off the boat, I went 
back to the house. I spent the night 
thinking. I was debating a single point: 
Of the courses open to me, which was 
the most fair to Lew Hartley?” 

He took out a jeweled cigarette case 
which bore the initials L. H., handed her 
a cigarette, selected one himself, and 
lighted both. 

“There was no one with whom I could 
discuss it. Wayne Hamilton has gone 
away. I had a feeling that neither Chuck 
Williams nor Sunny Ralston could be 
relied on for advice. It narrowed down 
to this question: Which was better... 
for me to violate the letter of the trust 
Hartley had placed in me, or to let,you 
continue to investigate until you dis- 
covered the truth. I decided that even 
Hartley would approve what I’m doing.” 

She had herself under control now, 
but still she did not speak. 

He went on: “My reactions last night 
when you walked into my cabin decided 
me. You caught me with my guard 
down. I knew I couldn’t hold out much 
longer. You see, Gail ...I had almost 
forgotten how much I love you. What 
reminded me was the hurt look I saw 
in your eyes. I knew I couldn’t stand 
that gaff very long. But there was no 
time to think, then. That was why 
I called Swanson, because I didn’t want 
to be swamped by the problem until I’d 
had time to think it over.” 

His lips expanded into a smile, and it 
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“Here's the money—all we want is the truck!” sco'f 
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seemed sardonic on his face wf 
not his. “Later, you can tell i 
you happened to be in Miami |. 
aroused your suspicions, I) 
doped that out any more than} 
cook up an answer to why I we jl 
Hartley. But this was clear t 5 
you continued snooping aro : 
you gave every indication of 
actly that—you’d be bound to 
truth. You’d logically tell son) 
and that seemed unfair to Ha’) 
has something tremendous at | 
had pledged me to play strz’ 
him ... but there was an unfcs 
condition which had to be hi 
the dot. I had to take it for gr 
he could trust my discretion h 
my honesty. | 

“I knew something that Hanljj 
not know. I knew that I could | 1 
You reminded me of that last 
long as you were ignorant ar't 
tive, you might cause troub I 
ing the truth, you’d play it 
His voice trailed off, and he tre 
arms wide in a gesture of surr 
here I am, sweetheart. 4 at 
story.” 

She said, “Would you mi 
me very tight for just a mini), : 


HEY rose and his arms yat4 
her. And now she closewht 
and relaxed, now her worries ‘| 
however momentarily—beca r 
her Alan. She pressed her f/? 
his coat. Everything was al i 
It had to be all right. Yet—ocy 
—she hesitated as she fel/a 
under her chin, tilting her he} 
the kiss which she so desperé’ 
and needed. 1 
He kissed her. But she kv | 
closed. Then he said, “I v) 
trust you, wasn’t I, Gail?” | 
“You know the answer to 2 
“You won’t interfere, nc it 
know everything is all righ) 
“I won’t interfere, Alan.’ i 
tated briefly before going i 
don’t feel that everything 2 
“What do you mean?” | 
“T don’t know. Intuition’ s 4 
“Darling . . . you mujt” 
archaic thing like intuition | 
common sense out of the fi I 
“No?” She gave a w/e 
laugh. “It was intuition +) 
me this far.” | 
He shrugged. “That wa i 
But now you’ve got fact) 
mustn’t put me in the posit’ 
been unfair to Hartley.” | 
“Has he been on the lev ' 
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Against all the dictates of logic and 
common sense, her fear returned. 


Gail Foster spent a sleepless night. 
Her attempt to rationalize things got 
her exactly nowhere. 

Now she knew the truth, and by all 
the rules of common sense she should 
be content. But she wasn’t. She be- | 
lieved that Alan had told her the facts as | 
he knew them, but somewhere within 
her a warning gong was sounding: in- 
stinct impelled her to ask questions 
which neither he nor she could answer. 

She was even denied the satisfaction | 
of telling Vance Crawford that she now 
knew she had been right. Alan had tied 
her hands. He had insisted that no one 
must know ... and then a thought came 
to Gail just before the first gray finger 
of dawn crept across the Atlantic. 

She had promised Alan not to tell 
anyone, but it was logical to presume 
that she might discuss the thing with 
someone who already knew the truth. 

She caught a little sleep before her 
alarm clock buzzed at eight. She was at | 
the office of Surf & Sunshine before nine | 
o’clock, banging out routine stuff on her | 
typewriter, checking over dates for} 
social functions which she had been as- 
signed to cover. At ten o’clock she tele- 
phoned the Hartley home. 

Her ring was answered by Philip, the 
ebony butler. He said, Yassum, he 
thought he mebbe heard Miss Ralston 
movin’ aroun’. He’d find out right away 
would she make talk with Miss Foster. 

Gail waited nervously until she heard 
Sunny’s sleepy voice—and then the click 
of the downstairs telephone as Philip 
put the instrument back on its stand. 
She said, as brightly as possible, “I hope 
I didn’t wake you, Sunny.” 

“Nobody can wake me this early. 
And anyway, I was already.” Sunny 
took a deep drag on a cigarette. “What 
cooks?” she asked. 

“Nothing important.” Gail hoped her 
voice sounded casual. “I’m merely over- 
come by a desire to buy you a lunch.” 











into space and carrying the passengers 
to instant death. No one aboard wore 
parachutes, and all evidence points to 
the failure of the pilot to have secured 
himself with the very handy and easily 
operated safety belt. 





Are YOU the 
enthusiastic type? 








Lips, ruddy and firm, 
joyfully responsive to 
Cream of Kentucky’s 
“Double-Rich” flavor. 
Eyes, round and lus- 
trous, that sparkle at 
its modest price. 


Then you'll lead the cheers for 


“Where, when, and is it fattening?” 
Sunny asked. 

“Seaspray Club, twelve-thirty, and it 
isn. t.:’ 

Sunny said, “Check. I'll be there on 
time or slightly late.” 

(To be continued next week) 
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We know of one pilot who will never | eg ” + 
neglect this precautionary step. He is) the “CREAM” of Kentucky’s finest Bourbons 


Col. Ford O. (Tex) Rogers of the Ma- 
rines. 

Tex was a bomber pilot in the last 
war and has been flying ever since. Can't 
reveal where he is now, but he’s in an 
important tactical post. Well, one day 
Tex was flying an experimental open- 
cockpit pursuit ship with nose-heavy 
characteristics. He had his belt on all 
right, but he needed to know the time 
and his watch was securely lashed down 
in his watch pocket by the safety belt. 
Forgetting for a second that the plane 
was very nose-heavy, Tex let go of the 
stick and unfastened his belt to dig out | 
his watch. Next moment he was tearing 
along into space headfirst while the 
fighter was diving earthward. Tex got 
the rip-cord pulled while still travel- 
ing in horizontal flight and floated | 
safely to the airdrome below. But he | 
never did succeed in finding out what 
time it was. F.R.N. 







If you’re the enthusiastic type, 
who rejoices over fine food and 
drink, you’ll make a red-letter 
discovery when you first taste 
Cream of Kentucky. IJt’s the 
original ‘‘double-rich’’ Bourbon 
—made by the ‘‘dean’’ of Ken- 
tucky distillers. Say ‘‘make mine 
Cream’’—and enjoy the CREAM 
of Kentucky’s finest Bourbons. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 proof. 
Copr. 1942, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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Ray-O-Vac batteries are “in 
the army now'’— millions of 
them! —in every branch from 
Alert Crews to Parachute 
Tro apie le every use from 
flashlights to “walkie-talkie.” 


WHERE SAFE, SURE BATTERIES 
ARE VITAL 


Ray-O-Vac LEAKPROOF Batteries 
are vital to defense;and now, more 
than ever, vital to your home. The 
patented armor-clad construction 
... the test-proven longer life... 
guarantee your flashlight against 
damage—and guarantee you sure, 
portable light when you need it. 


For your flashlight—or your small 
battery radio—get Ray-O-Vac 
LEAKPROOF. 10¢ at all better 
stores—flashlight protection plus 
longer life, at no extra cost. 


RAY-0-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WISCONSIN 





Ta-ming, always with an eye to what 
happened on their streets, saw the two 
white men they knew so well because 
they were the only white people in the 
city, striding toward the enemy bar- 
racks. By now everybody knew that a 
white woman had come in on the train, 
and that she had, after being sprayed 
with some disinfectant, as the “devils” 
sprayed everybody, been taken to the 
barracks. What was happening to her 
there could only be guessed. But all 
heads leaned out of the doors as the 
two white men went by. 

Of the inhabitants of Ta-ming only 
these two dared to go to the enemy with 
bold words, for the enemy did not dare 
to kill them. Chinese they killed as 
easily as though men were lice. There 
were great mounds against the city wall 
which had not been there a year ago. 
These mounds were covered with fresh 
earth, and a few weeds were beginning 
to sprout upon the earth. But when they 
sent down their roots those weeds would 
feed not upon earth but upon the bodies 
of men and women and children whom 
the enemy had killed. Silence there- 
fore was ready everywhere, and when 
Japanese came out into the streets, the 
whole town was silent. 


OWARD the barracks the two men 

marched, the German stiffly as he had 
been taught. But Father Valerian loped 
along like a wolf, his cassock swinging 
away from his legs. Rudolf had often 
laughed at that wolflike pace—“a 
sheep in wolf’s clothing,” he had said. 
“That is what you are, so fierce-looking 
when angry and the heart so gentle.” 

“When did the train come in?” Father 
Valerian asked sharply. If it had come 
in only a little while ago he might yet 
be in time. But these enemies of God 
were so quick with women! He had not 
often been in time. 

“Half an hour ago,” Rudolf said. “I 
heard the whistle of it. I know what you 
are thinking, but this, remember, is a 
white woman.” 

“What difference does that make?” 
Long ago Father Valerian had ceased to 
see the color of skins. 

“T think it makes a difference some- 
times,” Rudolf said. 

Father Valerian did not answer. He 
quickened his pace to something that in 
a short-legged man would have been 
running and in a few moments he saw 
the crossed Japanese flags above the 
gate of the great house which had once 
been the home of the P’an family, the 
richest house in Ta-ming. The whole 
family had fled before the enemy came 
and so their house was waiting. A few 
slaves, left behind in the haste, had been 
used and killed. 

Thinking of this, Father Valerian’s 
lips tightened. “Our Savior!” he mut- 
tered and passed under the crossed flags. 
Two small guards leaped and clung to 
him, but he seemed to pick them off 
between his thumb and forefinger and 
they fell into the dust and before they 
could clamber up, he was striding into 
the courts with which he was perfectly 
familiar. Father Valerian, had he been 
told that he had knocked down two men, 
would have denied it with utmost hon- 
esty. “I never put my hand upon a 
fellow creature,”’ he would have said. 

Close behind him Rudolf marched, 
a smile upon his ruddy face. Japanese 
soldiers fell in, scolding, but no one put 
out a hand. Now Father Valerian had 
come to the main room where he knew 
the captain was to be found, because 
here he had found him on his many 
visits. The great hall which had once 
been the center of a family life hun- 
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China Gold 


Continued from page 27 


dreds of years old was now the head- 
quarters for a small bandy-legged man 
with a thick underlip and spiky black 
hair above his yellow face. He was sit- 
ting at a carved table drinking tea and 
smoking a cigarette, his uniform un- 
buttoned over his little fat stomach 
when Father Valerian swept up to him 
on a wind from God. 

“The white woman you have here 
you must release to me at once,” Father 
Valerian said. All the sternness of an 
angry deity was flaming out of his blue 
eyes. 

“You are mad!” the little captain said 
sullenly. He knew Father Valerian from 
many such visitations, and courtesy was 
not necessary. After this long-legged 
white priest was gone he would storm 
at his guards that again they had al- 
lowed him to pass. 

“Will you bring her out or must I find 
her and deliver her out of your hands?” 
Father Valerian demanded. 

Behind the priest the German stood 
like a rock. Had it not been for this 
German, the captain thought, he would 
have found ways of dealing with the 
American priest. But he could never 
make up his mind about this German. 
Why had he chosen to stay in China 
when he could have had a safe passage 
home? These queries he had put to his 
headquarters, and had added that if 
there were any scandal against this 
German, if, for instance, he were a 
traitor, it would be very convenient. 
But all records showed Rudolf Helgel 
a loyal German who had fulfilled his 
duties as a military adviser in the cadet 
school in Tientsin with the utmost fidel- 
ity to the German ideals. Why, then, 
was he in Ta-ming? It was necessary to 
believe that he was here for some rea- 
son—a spy. ’ 

The captain spent much time uncom- 
fortably in trying to unravel the mys- 
tery of why a German spy and an 
American priest should live together. 
They must both be spies. To have be- 
lieved the simple truth would have been 
beyond his powers. Therefore he had 
never dared to fulfill his wishes upon 
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their persons. He could onl ty 
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liked her first—no, loved her, first. He | 


loved her very soon. “You are good,” | 
he had told her before he said he loved | 
her. “I feel you altogether good.” 

“Ts that enough?” she had asked after 
a moment. 

“For me it is the first necessity,” he 
had replied. 

Yes, he had always loved goodness 
above all else, and it was the clear dia- 
mond quality of her integrity that drew 
out his heart toward her. He had loved 
her, but he had not known how to tell 
her how much he loved her. At least, 
she had not loved him. 


Kk mission gate was before them, 
and they went in. 

“Draw the bar of the gate,” he said 
to the gateman, and waited while he 
saw the bar drawn. They had not been 
followed and yet he wanted the gate 
secure. Then he passed his hand over 
his beard again and stood, his eyes upon 
the girl’s face, as though he forgot to 
go on. She was not looking at him. She 
was gazing about the garden and then 
at the house. 

“This is where you live,” she said. 

“I have lived here for twenty-two 
years.” 

“Then you came here before I was 
born.” 

“Before you were born,” he agreed. 
Yes, he was thinking, this might be 





‘“Mary’s daughter. This girl had some- 


thing of the same diamond-clear look 
—fearless, unpretending. The moon- 
light fell upon her fair hair and her fair 
skin, 

“Where is your hat?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

She shook back her short curling hair. 
“I must have dropped it,” she said. 
“They took me so suddenly. I had just 
stepped off the train and I was looking 
for someone who might speak English. 
There was a funny old Chinese on the 
train who had fetched me some bread 
and hot tea, and he came off with me— 
I mean, he seemed to be coming here, 
too. But when the Japanese came run- 
ning up he simply disappeared.” 

“We had better go in the house,” Ru- 
dolf said. He stepped back and let the 
two go ahead of him. The girl’s back 
was very graceful and she held her head 
high. She was blond with the sort of 
delicacy which one saw only in Ameri- 
can women, delicate and yet sturdy—the 
air of freedom, he thought. But he was 
experienced enough to know that her 
garments had cost a great deal of 
money, simple as they looked, and upon 
her hand there flashed rings which were 
dangerous to wear in a city like this. 
He must tell her that when he could. 
Now, of course, he could only follow 
into the house. The oil lamp was burn- 
ing in the room where Father Valerian 
had been eating his supper. 

“Where is your baggage?” Rudolf 
asked the girl. It had suddenly occurred 
to him that she had nothing in her hands 
except her pocketbook. 

“I suppose it is still at the station,” 
she said. “They took me away before 
I had any time to get it.” 

“That is lucky,” Rudolf said. “Now 
I will myself go and see that it is brought 
here. Where did you leave it?” 

“On the platform,” she said. “I had 
only two bags. They told me in Shang- 
hai I had better not bring trunks.” 

“On the platform!” Rudolf cried. 
“Ah, then, I cannot be sure! What is 
not watched here is soon gone. But I 
will see.” 


“That will be kind of you, Rudolf,” | 


Father Valerian said. He was standing 
in the middle of the bare floor, looking 
as though he did not know what to do 


next, and Rudolf seeing him took his | 


arm. 

“Now you must sit down and she will 
sit down too, and while I am gone you 
will drink some tea together and you 
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will talk,” he said. “You are both very 
excited and tired.” 
He pressed Father Valerian into the 


| most comfortable chair and saw that 
| Klaine sat down in a small wicker seat. 


Then he shouted ‘Lao Ling!” 
Lao Ling appeared so quickly that 


| he knew the man had been waiting at 
| the keyhole. 


But it did not matter. 
“Pour tea!” Rudolf commanded him 
and waited until Father Valerian busied 
himself with the pouring of the tea into 
small blue bowls of peasant pottery. 
Then he went away. 

“It is only Chinese tea,” Father Val- 
erian murmured. “We—of course here 
there is no cream—or—or sugar, though 
perhaps in the kitchen there might be 
some Chinese red sugar.” 

“Please, no,” Elaine said quickly. 
“Sit down—let me see you. Let me tell 
you how I came here.” 

She leaned toward him impulsively 
and he sat down at once. His hand was 
at his beard again, a big thin hand. She 
saw the nails were broken and that upon 
the skin there were curious brown stains. 

“Ah, yes,’ he murmured, “how you 
came here—” 

“Before my mother died,” she said, 
her voice trembling a little. “She told 
me—you see—what she said was ‘Find 
Mark Chappell’—” 

“She remembered!” 

“She did remember,” Elaine’s eyes, 
fixed upon that gray craggy face, saw it 
in her imagination grow young. “And 


| she told me—I think she felt—that you 


had loved her.” 

The hand upon the beard quivered. 
“That was—long ago.” 

“Very long ago. She married—my 


| father.” 


“T remember.” 
“Tt was a very unhappy matriage.” 
His hand dropped into the lap of his 


| rusty black robe. “I am sorry to hear 
| that. 


I—always hoped it was a happy 
marriage. It—it comforted me to think 
she was happy.” 

She hesitated, thinking. No, it was 
too soon to tell him the story of that 
marriage. He had been so long a priest. 
She said, trying to speak calmly: 

“T think because she was so long un- 
happy, she turned to you when she knew 
she could not live. So she told me to 
find you.” 

“Did she know where I was?” 


Be HOW often he had longed to write 

to Mary, to tell her where he was, to 
tell her that he was unchanged in that 
deep secret core of his heart! He had 
fought through nights of longing. No, 
but he had always won, he, the priest! 
Around that core of his heart he had 


| built as slowly as a pearl is made, a wall 


without a gate. It was not safe for a 
priest to have a gate to the core of his 
own heart even though he kept it locked. 
There was always somewhere one hand 
beside his own that held a key. 

“No, she did not know where you 
were. But she knew what your name is 
now—’” Elaine said, “Father Valerian— 
it was easy enough to find you by that 
name.” 

He hid his eyes behind that long fine 
hand with its stained skin. His mouth 
was hidden by his beard. “You must 
forgive me if I seem—overwhelmed,” 
he said at last. “I somehow have never 
thought of her being dead.” 

Elaine began to weep. “I know—” 
she said, “I can’t now—TI never shall!” 

She had not thought of weeping, and 
yet her weeping made him come to him- 
self. He was so used to weeping and to 
the sorrows of others that when he saw 
her tears he sprang to his feet and came 
over to her, and fumbling in some re- 
cess of his robe, he brought out a hand- 


| kerchief of coarse Chinese grass cloth, 


washed soft and very clean, and he 
stooped and wiped her cheeks and then 
hurriedly he put the handkerchief into 


her hand. He had not for years been 
near a woman. 

“Don't cry,” he said. 

She looked up at him through wet 
lashes. “It is just—that you knew her,” 
she whispered. 

He nodded and went to the window 
and stood there, his back to her, im- 
mensely tall and grave, his hands 
clenched behind him. She stared at 
those revealing hands. 

“Why are your hands stained?” she 
asked suddenly. 

He turned and spread out his hands 
and stared at them. “Are they stained?” 

She laughed half hysterically. “Of 
course they are—don’t you know your 
own hands?” She felt so close to this 
man, so flesh of his flesh now that she 
perceived he still loved her mother, that 
she wanted to be childish with him. 

“It is the disinfectant,” he said in a 
dazed, far-off voice. 

“What disinfectant?” she demanded. 

“We have a hospital here—it is only a 
sort of hospital. I am no doctor, and I 
cannot hire a Chinese doctor to come 
to Ta-ming. They will not come—it is 
too hard for them. So Rudolf and I 
have some books and we do the best we 
can.” 

She laughed, the tears still rolling 
down her cheeks. 

“IT shall help you,” she said. 

He stared at her, his gaunt face all 
light and shadow in the yellow lamp- 
light. “It is not possible for you to stay 
here,” he said sternly. “We are two 
men—and IJ am a priest.” 

“Certainly I shall stay here,’ she 
cried. 

“It cannot be.” 

He saw her face change into a look 
that startled him. Her blue eyes grew 
bright with anger, and her small full 
mouth hardened itself. Her tears dried 
suddenly. “There is nothing that can- 
not be,” she cried at him. 

How he remembered that flashing 
anger! He had loved Mary so much 
when he had laughed at her angers, her 
many quick angers. They had always 
come like this, with blazing blue eyes 
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of this girl? For a moment he thought 
that he would. Then he saw him rise 
and gather his robes about him and as 
though he were alone, Father Valerian 
strode across the room and out into the 
court. Rudolf followed to the door and 
saw him enter the small chapel near the 
gate, and a moment later from the plain 
glass window there shone forth the un- 
certain light of the altar candles. He 
glanced at the soldier’s watch on his 
wrist. It was eight o’clock, the usual 
hour of Father Valerian’s devotions be- 
fore he slept. Then he would not speak! 
Rudolf shrugged his square shoulders 
and went back to the lamp and stood 
there, warming his hands over that 
small heat. 


Se hee KUNG paused in the lacquer- 

ing of her smooth black hair to study 
the scrawled pencil letter which the 
day’s mail had brought her. 

She had taught Li-hua his English 
letters years ago that they might have 
a means of communication, and he 
knew no other way to write. No one 
except herself could have understood 
the printed misspelled pidgin English. 
But she understood. What Li-hua had 
to tell her was simply that he had 
reached Ta-ming after a miserable jour- 
ney, and that the white woman was liv- 
ing with a priest and a German in the 
mission house, and the only inn where 
he could find a room was dirty and full 
of bedbugs and he wanted to come 
home, although he would not come un- 
til he had her command, having always 
been obedient to her. 

She tore the letter into scraps and 
dressed herself carefully in a long 
close-fitting green robe with jet buttons. 
There was no color so becoming to her 
as green for it brought youth to her 
face. Youth! She had not many more 
years of it. She hated her white blood 
the more passionately because it de- 
frauded her of the Chinese woman’s 
eternal youthfulness. She looked deli- 
cately slender until she stood beside a 
woman who was wholly Chinese and 
then she looked older than she was. But 
there was a sort of youth now of which 
she was terrified, and the white girl had 
it. 

When she was ready she fastened a 
long black velvet cape over her shoul- 
ders and let herself out of her flat, and 
locked the door behind her. She was 
prudent and economical in all those 
places where it did not show, and now 
since it was dark, she stepped into a 
ricksha and gave the puller a nod. He 
knew where she was going. 

She sat for half an hour graceful and 
erect, motionless except for the slight 
swaying of her figure to the vehicle. 
The streets were crowded with people, 
but they were very silent. There had 
been a heavy bombing today outside 
the settlement and the silence was ter- 
ror. Many of the crowd were refugees, 
but Helen Kung did not look at them. 
War was nothing to her. She wanted 
peace only because if there were war 
too long the white men would leave 
Shanghai since they could no longer 
carry on business. She hoped the Jap- 
anese would win and win quickly, be- 
cause Elton had told her often that for 
his part he preferred the Japanese in 
authority. He could do better business 
with the Japanese, he said, than with 
the Chinese. The Japanese, he said, 
would keep the country in order. 

To this she listened, saying nothing. 
He hated the Chinese, she knew, and 
yet his very hatred aroused some 
sort of hatred in herself against him. 
She despised her own Chinese blood. 
But white she hated, too, even while she 
envied, because white people looked 
down upon her. She could never forgive 
her father that into the composition of 
her white blood which might have been 
pure, he had, merely for the sake of his 


own passion, brought Chinese blood. 
She bore the curse which should have | 
been upon him alone and more and 


more, as she grew older, she hated her | 


white father. For her mother, that help- 
less creature, she had only half tender, 
half pitying memory. At least her 
mother had taught her what white men 
were like. It was from her Chinese 
mother that she had learned how to be 
a good mistress to Elton Field. But if 
she had been white, she might have been 


his wife. For this she could forgive no | 


one. 

The ricksha put her down before the 
big closed gate and she touched a bell 
and it opened. She nodded to the gate- 
man but he spoke to her in Chinese. 

“Does your big-man know you are 
coming?” 

She told a lie. “Yes, he knows.” 

The gateman looked at her doubt- 
fully. “It is strange that he went away 
in the car for dinner to the Japanese 
consulate if he knew you were coming. 
It is strange he did not send the car for 
you as usually he does.” 

“It is not strange,” she replied. “I 
knew he had important business and I 
begged him to attend to it and I told 
him that I would come here alone and 
wait for him.” 

She went in as she spoke these lies, 
and left him staring after her. But she 
did not care. It was true that Elton was 
angry with her and that he had not sent 
for her for days. She had waited first 
in sullenness and then in alarm. To- 
night in anger she had made up her 
mind she would come of her own accord 
and wait for him. 


Sc opened the front door with her 
key and went into the handsome si- 
lent house. She never entered it without 
a pang. Here she might have ruled in 
all the calm right of a wife if it had not 
been for her father’s weakness. As it 
was, she entered as a thief. If there 
were guests she knew she must come 
in through the side door. Never, unless 
Elton sent for her, did she enter this 
room if there were guests. 

But there were no guests now. The 
servants were in their quarters and she 
was alone. If he had gone out with the 
car and chauffeur then he would not be 
back until late. She had hours, per- 
haps, alone. But she did not mind. She 
was tired of her own small rooms and 
it would be a sad sort of luxury to sit 
here imagining that here she belonged. 
She lit a cigarette, chose a dark velvet 
chair and sat down. She did not lean 
back. A dignity natural to her kept her 
always erect. Thus motionless and in 
complete quiet she sat and smoked one 
cigarette after another. Once a servant 
came to the door, opened it, and looked 
in. The gateman must have told them 
that she was here. But she only turned 
her head and said with her habitual 
composure, “Do not trouble yourself, I 
am waiting for him. Bring me only a 
little tea.” A few moments later the 
servant entered again and put down the 
teapot and two bowls. She felt in her 
bosom and found a coin and gave it to 
him. Thus always she took care to buy 
good will in this house where she could 
not rule. 

It must have been perhaps an hour 
later that she rose with the smoothness 
natural to her and put down her teabow!l 
and the cigarette she had been smoking 
and went toward the door that led to 
Elton’s private study. She went with 
little intention; merely, she told herself 
to ease a great secret restlessness that 
was mounting in her. If she moved 
about the house a little it would ease 
her. The curtains were drawn over the 
windows and if a door opened she would 


hear it. But she paid the servants so 
well that she did not fear. They were on 
her side. 


(To be continued next week) 
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seemed to have brought everyone to 
Kizlyar. But what was Kirdy doing 
here when he should have been riding 
his machine? 


HE WAS lying asleep, wrapped in his 
coat, on the seat of his truck. Vigor- 
ously Ileana shook him. “Your grand- 
father ruined an air talk. He’s been 
drinking. Take him away somewhere.” 

Yawning, Kirdy grinned at her. His 
broad brown face was unshaved. 

“Eh, Kirdy,” said. Yarak, pulling at 
his mustache. 

“Health to you, old one. Don’t bother 
the girls. They’re busy.” 

Again Ileana’s eyes blazed. She had 


| a temper, that one. “Can’t you do any- 


thing but sleep?” 

“What’s to do? Can’t get anywhere 
without juice.” 

Striking her fists against the seat door, 
Ileana stormed at him. “Can’t—can’t! 
That’s all you say. Nothing will be ac- 


| complished unless it is planned. First, 


think of something and then do the best 
you can.” 

“You got that out of the book, dear- 
est,” grinned Kirdy. 

“Dumbhead!”’ 

Fully expecting his grandson to swipe 
the girl, Yarak stepped back. But Kirdy 
only laughed. “She bites hard, doesn’t 
she, Grandfather?” 

Wiping the mud from her hands, 
Ileana turned away. “Two men—and 
all you’re good for is to soak up vodka 
and sleep. You are both as brave as 
pigs.” 

Red surged up into Kirdy’s face and 
his grin vanished. 

“Pigs are brave enough,” objected 
Yarak, who had had experience with 
wild boar. “Only they have more sense 
than men. They smell an enemy’s track 
and they go away, because they want to 
keep on eating and living. There’s a 
mound of sense in pigs.” 

But Ileana went on walking away, 
not looking back. 

“Why don’t you take a whip to her, 
and then kiss her afterward?” demanded 
Yarak. “That’s the thing to do!” 

“They've taught her too much at 
school.” Kirdy thought for a moment. 
“Look here, Yarak, you’d better make 
yourself scarce. There’s a lot going on 
that you haven't caught up with. Ileana 
thinks we ought to dash up to Novocher- 
kassk without any benzine, and fetch a 
convoy-load of rifles. You’d better head 
up to the hut.” 

“Then you come!” 

“Can't leave the machine.” 


ITHOUT a word the old Cossack 

started back to the hills. He had a 
feeling that, somehow, he had offended 
Ileana, and made trouble for Kirdy, 
and he went away quickly in spite of it 
being a festival day. 

When, about noon, he heard a shot 
echo, he went to a knoll to look down 
into the valley. 

What he saw interested him immedi- 
ately. Far down, the ribbon of the road 
wound through some bare hillocks. On 
the height nearest him, dozens of Cos- 
sacks were coming from town, to throw 
themselves down and crawl to the edge, 
by the road. Yarak’s keen eyes ob- 
served that they all had guns. 

Evidently they were setting an am- 
bush, over the deserted road. But he 
couldn’t think whom they'd be after. He 
was inclined to run down and join them, 
but reflected it would be better to see 
what might be at the other end of the 
ambush. 

t was not long before he saw it. A 
gray truck, crawling along the road. 
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Others appearing after it. Presently he 
saw that they were filled with men, and 
he sat down expectantly to watch. Those 
men also had guns. 

The ambush had been set barely in 
time. Squirts of smoke ran along the 
hillocks where the Cossacks lay, and 
Yarak heard the familiar faint thud- 
thud of the heavy Trokhlini rifles. The 
first truck on the road stopped abruptly 
and then began to back slowly. The 
sharper explosion of rifles came from 
it. The men in it were kneeling. 

Down the road to the west, men 
jumped from the oncoming trucks and 
deployed to either side. A large plane 
appeared from the west following the 
road, and circled over the hillocks above 
the Cossacks. After a while Yarak saw 
the sharp bursts,of howitzer shells ex- 
ploding along the hillocks. But he could 
not make out where the howitzers were 
hidden. 

The Cossacks changed their position, 
to escape the bursts, although they kept 
on firing. 

Then Yarak saw the bicycles. They 
came up, two abreast along a cattle lane 
extending behind the hillocks. Very fast 
the bicycles came on, scattering mud. 
The explosion of their motors mingled 
with the firing. 

Excited, Yarak jumped up. “Look 
behind your tails, dog-brothers!” he 
shouted. His voice did not carry to the 
Cossacks, unaware of their danger. 
Gray-green figures slipped off the bi- 
cycles and ran among the hillocks be- 
hind the Cossacks, carrying heavy 
weapons. And Yarak heard the clatter 
of machine guns and automatic rifles. 

“Ttu!” he grunted. Those Cossacks 
down there didn’t have the sense of pigs. 
In a few moments they were shot or 
herded together, to surrender to the 
bearers of the machine guns. From his 
vantage point Yarak saw that not one 
Cossack escaped from the ambush 
which had turned into a death trap. 
Yarak was glad he had not hurried 
down to join them. 

He watched, with appreciation, the 
businesslike behavior of the soldiers 
from the road. Patrols were sent out 
from the hillocks. Officers scanned the 
toad ahead with glasses. Slowly the 
truck convoy moved up and swung out 
into the grazing land on either side. 

The gray-green men placed their pris- 
oners in the center of the truck encamp- 
ment they were making. They even took 
time and pains to drive in the herds of 
half-wild cattle from the neighboring 
pastures. 

When one of the patrols began work- 
ing toward his observation post, Yarak 
headed back toward Kizlyar, five miles 
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Gratified, Ghirei Khan lifted the jug, | 
pouring the mellow brandy down his | 
throat. “God gives.” He reflected pleas- | 
antly thinking of their magnificent ha- | 


tred. He and the Cossack were indeed 


made great by that. And to the great | 
in soul, a gift is a small thing. He drank | | 
again. “The horse,” he said, “is in the | 
little house behind the big talking | 


house.” 


One minute after that, Yarak was | 
kicking open the doors of the outhouse | 
behind the museum. Inside, he found | 
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. a horse tethered—a long-tailed black 
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the girth and led the animal outside. 
This was a horse fit for a Cossack het- 
man. 

As he was thinking that, he passed 
the rear door of the museum. It stood 
open, and there was no evidence of any- 
one inside. Then the corn brandy glowed 
and warmed his throat, and the fullness 
of his inspiration came upon him. Drag- 
ging the horse with him, he made his 
way into the museum, straight to the 
glass cases, half visible in the moon- 
light. With his heel he shattered the 
nearest glass. 

Ten minutes later, the crowd in the 
square outside was shocked into silence. 
From the entrance of the museum 
plunged a rider on an almost unman- 
ageable horse. 

In that moonlight he looked startling 
enough, on the plunging Tatar stallion 
and gleaming saddle. He wore the red 
embroidered svitka of a Cossack koshe- 
voi ataman; his belt shone with jewels, 
his hand raised the staff of the ancient 
buntchauk with its flying tails and cross. 

“Het!” the apparition shouted, and 
careened across the square through the 
staring Cossacks. 

They ran out to look after him, for 
the black horse went through the streets 
like a gust of wind. Menelitza, of the 
free vodka, stopped his talk to stare. 
Ileana gasped. For here was the very 
spirit of the free Ukraine. And yet she 
knew that no spirits could ride this 
earth. 

“Khmielnitski!” a man shouted. 

And a whisper ran through those peo- 
ple, the incurably superstitious folk of 
the Ukraine. A sign had appeared in 
their streets. Out of the Ethnological 
Museum. It pointed down the road to- 
ward the enemy.... 


ES as soon as he had got the 
horse in hand, put him into a steady 
gallop westward. He grudged every 
minute necessary to get him to the Ger- 
man lines. When he sighted the dark 
hillocks he lifted the standard pole with 
an effort. A rifle spat fire in front of 
him, and he reined in. 

“Hi, fools,” he shouted, “come out.” 

No one came, but no more rifles 
barked. Waving his buntchauk, Yarak 
walked the horse forward, for the time 
he thought it would take an outpost to 
summon an officer. Clearly, on that 
road, they could see he was alone. 

Presently two figures appeared out 
of the shadow beside him. One, who 
held an automatic revolver, peered up 
at him and felt over him for weapons, 
while the other watched the road. After 
a moment, they led the horse on, to 
where a car waited without lights. 

An officer got out of the car—an un- 
der-officer, Yarak thought. He was lean 
and hard and quick. Pulling Yarak’s 
arm, he brought the old Cossack down 
out of the saddle, and stared at his re- 
galia, which might or might not be a 
uniform. He stared at the clumsy stand- 


ard, and grunted when he noticed what | 


a fine horse the Kabardian was. 

He said something to the two soldiers 
and one fell in behind when the under- 
officer led Yarak, gripping his arm tight, 
back along a path through the machines 
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that were parked around the encamp- 
ment. Yarak held tight to the buntch- 
auk, 

In that clear moonlight the Cossack’s 
eyes missed little. First he spotted the 
prisoners sitting huddled on the ground. 
They seemed to be all alive, although 
hurt. The guards pacing around them 
carried small automatic rifles, without 
bayonets. Bad, that. 

On some of the cars, other soldiers 


sat at ease behind machine guns. Yarak | 


also recognized an armored car, and 
small cannon of a type unfamiliar to him 
(for this was a German Bahnbrecher 
brigade, with antitank guns). Not a 
horse in the encampment. Only, up the 
slope from the machines, he spotted the 
dark masses of restless cattle. 

A second officer strode out to them, 
with his tunic unbuttoned, walking like 
one who gave orders. For a moment in 
the haze of moonlight he considered 
Yarak, who looked, with his beard and 
the flowing animal tails of the standard, 
like some figure out of the archaic past. 
The newcomer held out a tobacco pouch. 
“Tobacco for you,’ he said in good 
Ukrainian. ’ 

“No,” said Yarak, loud. 
me—Colonel Commander.” 

This officer sniffed the Cossack’s 
breath. “Drunk!” 


“Not for 


\ Gabe thought about that, and de- 
cided to risk a shout. He did not 
think he could get closer to the prison- 
ers. “‘That’s a lie!” he yelped. “That 
dog won’t bite—” 

“Shut your noise. Tell me—what’s 
this thing you have brought?” 

He poked his finger at the standard, 
which puzzled him. The other officer 
was running his hand over the black 
horse, admiringly, holding fast to the 
rein. Off in the haze some of the pris- 
oners turned their heads. 

“It’s a buntchauk, Sir Colonel! It’s a 
sign,’ Yarak said in a loud voice. 

“A flag of truce? From Kizlyar? You 
bring a message?” 

“Of course I do,” Yarak yelled. ‘“Cer- 
tainly it’s a sign, Kirdy. No truce. Not 
a bit of that. This buntchauk is a sign 
for the animals. They’ll all follow it, 
even cattle. Eh, they'll jump when it 
comes. Don’t you believe me? I’ll show 


One item in the shark’s diet is impor- 
tant because the scientists guess (they 
don’t know for sure yet), that it sup- 
plies the Vitamin A. It is plankton. If 
a couple of profs at the University of 
California know what they are talking 
about, plankton is the most nourishing 
food in existence—and enough is in ex- 
istence to feed the whole world ten times 
over. Naturally, there is a catch. 

Harvesting plankton is the problem. 
It is a form of marine life so small that 
it can be seen only under the micro- 
scope. The sharks seem to inhale it— 
but the best we can do is to catch it with 
a net so fine that it must be made from 
an extreme top grade of pure silk. The 
two profs are probably the only persons 
who have tried it as a meal. 

They state it isn’t half bad—but prob- 
ably should have some sort of sauce. 

Night fighting and dive bombing are 
the spectacular aspects of Vitamin A— 
but some of its less dramatic contribu- 
tions may help just as much in the long 
run toward winning the war. 

It helps growth and vitality and pro- 
tects the body against diseases of the 
nose, throat, and lungs. Lack of it is 
likely to cause a disease of the eyes and 
of some glands. It is found naturally 
in some liver oils, and in a much smaller 


you, Sir Colonel. In just two little min- 
utes. Look—” 

“Dyadya!” Kirdy’s voice echoed from 
the men on the ground. 

The officer wasn’t napping. His hard 
fist jolted Yarak’s mouth, and he barked 
a command to the armed soldier. In 
the same second the under-officer 
started to lead the Kabardian horse 
away. Yarak thought that these were 
hard souls, quick as devils. 

As the soldier reached for his collar, 
Yarak yelped. Reeling away, he pushed 
the standard pole into the ground as if 
to steady himself. 

“Drunk as a pig,” grunted the officer. 

Two steps away Yarak took, and 
vaulted, holding to the pole. He 
smacked hard into the saddle of the 
black horse, which circled, startled. 
Somehow, Yarak held on to the pole, 
and the end of it caught the under- 
officer in the face. With one foot in a 
stirrup, Yarak kicked the Kabardian, 
which jumped between the men. It 
plunged between two cars, and leaped 
an antitank gun as Yarak gripped the 
reins and held himself firm. A shot be- 
hind him and the crack of a bullet past 
his head sounded together, as Yarak 
turned the frantic horse toward the edge 
of the dark herd of cattle. 

More shots ripped out. The Cossack, 
however, was a_ shadow _ speeding 
through the haze, around the herd. Lift- 
ing himself in the saddle, he waved the 
standard with its flying tails, and he 
howled like a wolf. 

“Het-het!” he wailed, circling behind 
the plunging steers. Frightened by the 
shooting and the apparition of the rider, 
the cattle started stampeding down- 
hill. 

The longhorns jostled together, mov- 
ing faster. A machine gun flickered at 
them, and they struck the line of cars 
like a black flood, pouring through them. 
They plunged through the encampment, 
and the German guards and prisoners 
jumped for their lives. For a moment 
the Bahnbrecher brigade, the sleepers 
rousing, thought of nothing except 
climbing into the cars, and when fire 
was opened on the prisoners, they were 
off in the shadows of the hillocks. 

At the edge of the stampede, Yarak 
flourished his standard. The black Ka- 
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way in such things as butter, milk, egg 
yolk, and many vegetables. A curious 
fact is that it generally occurs in yellow 
foods. 

Recently, strange experiments have 
been made with the vitamin. Chickens, 
fed Vitamin A, have doubled their egg 
production. Cuts and burns, treated 
with an extract made from shark liver 
oil, have healed in amazingly short time, 
and while such medical uses are still 
in the highly experimental stages, it may 
also be used in treating sinus and many 
cold conditions. 
and nonmedical use at present is from 
chicken-feed people and milk com- 
panies. Most of the new vitamin-forti- 
fied milks which have been coming into 
the market use shark’s liver for the 
Vitamin A content. 

Extraction processes are still deep 
secrets. At first the livers were yanked 
out, quick-frozen in five-gallon cans, 
and sent east to the refineries. But the 
delay in getting the livers ashore caused 
a heavy loss of vitamin potency—which 
evaporates with surprising speed after 
the shark has been killed. Ralph Or- 
kin, a San Francisco biochemist, who 
has pioneered the test-tube and retort 
angles of the shark-oil gold rush, has 
invented a process of extracting the oil 
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Ruby Chew, Rose Chan, 
anie Yuke, Eleanor Wong 
g, who were being the Chi- 
ra Sextet at the moment. 
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of the clubs half the pat- 
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Towa and New York. 
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Cathay Hey-Hey! 


Continued from page 13 


their white sisters in Eastern American || 


cities. They’re more like a bunch of 
college kids having a good time—and 


in fact, more than two thirds of them |” 


are graduates of Western universities. 

The entertainment is happy-go-lucky, 
and astounded patrons are sometimes 
enthralled when the lad handling the 


spotlight lets go all holds and tries out 


a white searchlight on a fan dancer in- 
stead of the traditional misty blue. And 
Miss Ching, who poses almost n-k-d at 


times, has a very fine appendicitis scar |! 
two and one-eighth inches in length, |, 
and thinks nothing of it. No customer |! 


ever has complained. 
Most of the entertainers are versatile 
and a favorite amusement of the line 


girls is translating American songs into ; 


Cantonese—in which language they be- 
come even more baffling than in the 
original. Li Tei Ming, who stars as a 
singer in the Forbidden City show, not 


only designed the club layout, but|! 


painted the murals. 

Every Chinese entertainer imitates 
some American, and the club floors are 
crowded with Chinese Bing Crosbys, 
Chinese Sally Rands, Chinese. Maxine 
Sullivans and Chinese Fred Astaires. 

Success of the Chinese invasion of 
the entertainment field has resulted in 


the making of Chinese talkies in San } 


Francisco. With the usual Oriental 


economy a Chinese director can take a| 


thousand feet of negative and make 
nine hundred ninety-nine feet of movie 
out of it. The result appalls Hollywood, 
but wows Chinatown, where the kids 
gather around for autographs when 
Chinese stars, unknown to the West, 
attend premiéres. And in Los Angeles, 
where a brand-new Chinatown has been 
built, there is going to be a theater for 
producing Chinese plays in English—or 
as much of an eight-hour Chinese 
drama as the white race can take at a 
gulp. 

There’s one Western custom no Chi- 
nese girl entertainer will surrender to, 
however. She won’t bleach her hair. 
There are no Chinese blondes—and 
there never will be. 
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Frank Garry's misfortune, 
or the happiest piece of bad 
luck in the history of mo- 
toring. A story calculated 
to make the hazards of the 
highway seem irresistible 


dark in that sparsely settled coun- 

try was the scarcity of gas stations 
that stayed open after nine or ten at 
night. The tank had a fourteen-gallon 
capacity, and fourteen gallons would not 
last forever at an average speed of sixty 
miles an hour. The motor coughed 
twice, showed, and then picked up its 
steady rhythm. 

Frank Garry swore quietly to himself 
because there was no one else present to 
swear to. He checked the gauge on the 
dash, kicked the gear into neutral, and 
started looking for a wide place in the 
road. It presented itself shortly at a 
dirt-road intersection. He pulled off 
the pavement and braked the roadster 
to a stop. 

The clock on the dash said two in the 
morning, and a white sign said: Ashton 
7 miles. Frank leaned back in the seat 
and lit a cigarette while he considered 
the problem. There were two things he 
could do. He could curl up in the seat 


f | 1HE chief drawback to driving after 


and sleep, and try to hitch a ride into 
town or borrow a gallon of gas after 
daylight. Or he could walk it now. It 
was only eight hundred more miles to 
California, and in California he could 
rest up for a day or two before he 
started on his job. It would be four or 
five hours at least until there was any 
traffic to speak of on the road. A man 
could walk at an average speed of four 
and a half miles an hour, and five miles 
an hour if he was in a hurry. Frank de- 
cided to walk it. 

It was not bad walking in the moon- 
light, but it was monotonous. So he 
amused himself for a while by whistling, 
and then he remembered that he had 
been a Boy Scout once, and he started 
traveling at the scout pace, fifty steps 
running, and fifty steps walking. It cer- 
tainly eats up the road, Frank thought. 

In spite of the Boy Scouts though, it 
was four-thirty before he was on his 
way back to the car. That had given 
him time to drink three cups of black 
coffee in an all-night beanery, and shake 
a sleepy night man awake in a garage. 


HE HAD two gallons of gas in a five- 
gallon can. When he walked out of 
Ashton the gasoline weighed approxi- 
mately fifteen pounds. At the end of 
three miles it weighed thirty pounds. 
It was seven o’clock when he got back 
to his car. He could see the sun glinting 
on the chromium from half a mile away, 
but when he got closer he suddenly let 


Pr lad 


out a yelp and started running, /h 
he got close enough really to see |, si 
down in the dirt, and all his fine , lan 
sat down alongside of him—exce th 
they were not satisfied with mer) sj 
ting down. They collapsed com) tej 

He was too sick at first even tc lov 
but after a while he got up and fic. 
around the car and looked unc ¢ 
hood, and it was even worse than hg 
thought at first. 

Somebody had really done a jo oni 
All the tires and wheels were g< , ir 
cluding the spare. So were the “tey 
and the cables, the spark plu ¢# 
manifold, the cylinder head, the | ay 
belt, the. water pump, the carl etg 
the distributor and the generate Ay 
parently there had not been time oug 
to pull the pistons. 

There was a solid lump of sich \sg j 
Frank’s stomach. He got his ke oy 
and after a while he got the rum se: 
open and looked in. They had be ‘ver 
considerate thieves, he thoug| 6 
maybe they hadn’t. The jimmy ark 
on the rumble seat indicated tk the 
had tried, but it was hard to opi eve 
with a key. His two bags and h «te 
tools were still there. That was: ader 
ful. His tools were still there, / | no: 


Frank hadn't noticed anyc: els 
in the car. He got a fast) pre; 
sion of dark hair and gr | ey 









UR faith in your approval of G & W Whiskeys is based on an 
C) extraordinary fact—few whiskeys in the world have been 


liked best by so many people over so long a period of time. * We 
» yep gap 


can’t tell you exactly how many glasses of G & W have been 






savoured and served to approving guests during the past 110 years, 






but the score would total millions—and that’s a lot of okays in 






any man’s language! * So for downright enjoyment, give your 






friends G & W Five Star. A premium drink for years, this fine whis- 






key now comes to you at a new low price. x You'll find moder- 
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Stock... featured at better taverns and retailers everywhere. 
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WNED for valor on countless fronts, the Canadian 
lored Corps first saw tank action at the Second Battle 
ame. * The Corps’ beret, black in memory of comrades 
@, is worn by officers into battle, in place of their 
in steel crash helmets, as a point of honor. * Thus does 
with crest, symbolize their contempt for danger, their 
eon the field of battle. *** In the field of distilling 
ding fine whiskeys, there is another outstanding 
e cellence—today as 110 yearsago—the G & W label. 
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trudged through the gravel toward the | 
car on the highway. Mr. Lockerbie 
walked beside him. 

“Heading for the Coast to get a job in 
a plane factory, I suppose,” he said. 
“Open the door for him, Amy.” 

Frank looked up. He hadn’t noticed 
anyone else in the car. He got a fast 
impression of dark hair, and a pair of 
gray eyes. His daughter, Mr. Lockerbie 
said. Frank nodded to her. In spite of | 
how bad he felt he had to acknowledge | 
the fact that she was pretty. 

She opened the rear door for him. 
Frank put his gear inside and climbed | 
in after it. Her father opened the door 
on the driver’s side and got in. He 
started the motor. 

The girl said, “How many is that this 
month, Dad? Five stripped and eight 
stolen?” 


_ MUST be a habit in these parts, 
Frank thought. He sat forward in the 
seat, looking at the back of the girl’s 
head. She had her hair done up with a 
blue ribbon, and there was a ridiculous 


bow perched on top of her head. He | 


wished she would turn around so he 
could get another look at her. It was 
purely an academic interest, of course. 
He valued his freedom too much to get 
emotionally involved with any girl. 
Like his brother Dewey. Dewey was 
married and had two kids, and his wife 
nagged at him from morning till night 
because he didn’t make any more money 
than he was making. Dewey would 
have liked the trip to California and 
working in a plane factory, but he didn’t 
dare take the chance. 

In spite of Dewey, Frank wished the 


girl would turn around. He considered | 
whistling to attract her attention, but | 


gave the idea up for fear her father 
might get the wrong impression. He 
made a little conversation instead: 
“Having cars stripped like that should 
be good for the garage business. All the 
replacements and installations.” 
The girl turned. She only turned half- 
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increased 200% 


since he started wearing Arrow Ties!’’ 


e What’s so attractive about Arrow Ties? Well, first off, they’re hand- 


some—smart, 
they make perfect knots . . 


. and Arrows resist wrinkles! 


neat patterns and stripes plus rich fabrics. Then, 


A special 


lining sees to that! Get them at your Arrow dealer’s. $1, $1.50, $2. 


ARROW TIES 


As Outstandin 4 


as Arrow Shirts 
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Get after Headache’s Vicious Circle 
this proved, sensible way 


e A headache disturbs your nervous system; 


with jumpy nerves often goes an «upset 
stomach, in turn affecting the pain in your 
head—thus making a “vicious circle’. Mere 
single-acting pain relievers may still leave 
you feeling dull, sickish. 

Bromo-Seltzer is so effective because it acts 
3 ways at the same time; not only helps stop 
pain, but also helps calm nerves, settle stom- 
ach. Next time, try Bromo-Seltzer.* 


*Use only as directed on the label. For persistent 
or recurring headaches, see your doctor. 
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Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co.., Inc. 
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) | are a little grumpy about it. 
| the ones who didn’t have insurance. Did 
| you have 
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way, and it was just a profile view, but 
it was a good profile. She said, “That 
isn’t Dad’s only business. He’s the sher- 


liff. We've got an election coming up 


and some of the people who lost cars 
Especially 


any insurance?” 

“No, ma’am,” Frank said. “I built the 
car out of junk parts, but I couldn’t 
build an insurance policy.” 

“I guess it’s lucky we happened to 
come by,” the girl said. 

Yes, it certainly is lucky, Frank 
thought. All that’s happened to me is 


| that somebody has just removed every 


removable piece from my automobile, 
and now I’m supposed to feel lucky be- 


» | cause I don’t have to walk seven miles 
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Treat Your.Dog to 


RED HEART’S 


3 Flavors! 


How would you like the same- 
tasting food for every meal? You 
wouldn’t, would you? Well, neither 
does your dog! He craves taste variety. 
So treat him to Red Heart’s 3 delicious 
flavors ... beef, fish, and cheese... fed 

in rotation. Red Heartis rich in essen- 

tial vitamins and minerals. Contains 
LIVER! John gegmee 
Morrell & Co., =, 
General Offices, 
Ottumwa, Ia. 
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DOG FooD 


| into town. He settled back in the seat 
| again and watched the fields go by. 


After a while Mr. Lockerbie said, “‘T’ll 


| make you a proposition, son. Most of 


| the mechanics in my shop were just like 
you. Heard about high-pay jobs on the 


» | Coast and pulled out. I’m running short- 


handed. It’s seventy cents an hour to 
start with.” 

Frank pulled his attention away from 
the fields, and somewhere inside him he 
felt a little flicker of hope. Maybe his 


| luck hadn’t run out altogether, or maybe 


he hadn’t heard right. He said, “Would 
you mind saying that again?” 

The girl turned around. “You can’t 
she said. “Maybe if you 
stay around, you could find out who 
stripped your car and you might even 
get the pieces back.” 

Frank had heard right then, and it was 
easy to make up his mind. 

“You just hired a mechanic,” he said. 


H® WAS lucky in a way, because if a 
man had to get held up for a while on 
his way to California, Ashton was a nice 
place to be held up in. Frank had been 
there six weeks, and they were very 
pleasant weeks, due principally to the 
Lockerbies. They had taken a sort of 
proprietary interest in him as a right of 
discovery. He had eaten dinner at their 
house on occasion. He had gone hunting 
with Mr. Lockerbie. He had escorted 
Amy to the movies, and to a couple of 
dances, and he had bought her sodas at 
the corner drugstore, and a beer now 
and then when he felt particularly reck- 


| less. It passed the time very nicely. 


At five o’clock Frank washed the 
grease off his hands with gasoline, 
combed his hair in the washroom, took 
off his coveralls, and got his jacket out 
of the locker. At a few minutes after 
five Amy would be walking by on her 
way home from downtown. It was os- 
tensibly casual, but it had become sort 
of a habit lately. It was a nice habit, 
though, and Frank didn’t mind it par- 
ticularly. There was no danger involved 
in merely seeing a lady home. 

She was a half block away when he 
got out in front and he walked to meet 
her. She had on a plaid tweed jacket, 
and a sports skirt that was short enough 
to show a certain portion of her legs. 
They were very nice legs. 

She said, ‘““How’d it go today?” 

“Like every day,” Frank said. “Grind 
a few valves. Put in a new clutch plate. 
Reline some brakes.” 

“And tomorrow California?” 

“Always California,” Frank said. “To- 
morrow or the day after, or the day after 
that.” 

They walked on down the street. 
There was an April edge to the air. Ina 
vacant lot behind the high school a bunch 
of youngsters were having some spring 
football practice. They stopped and 
watched for a while. 

“IT was a fair-to-middlin’ halfback 
once,” Frank said. 

“T’ll bet you were cute,” Amy said. “I 
always wondered where you got that 
broken nose.” 

They wandered on and it was ex- 


tremely pleasant and casual. They 
walked past a newly painted white 
picket fence, and at the gate they turned 
in. The Lockerbie house was set back 
from the street in the middle of a wide 
lawn. It had a vine-shaded porch, and 
inside it was quiet and cool. 

“Mother’s out playing bridge,” 
said. 

She got two bottles of beer out of the 
icebox, and Frank sat down on the sofa 
feeling pleasantly relaxed and quite 
happy. They drank the beer and lis- 
tened to the radio. It was very intimate 
and companionable. 

Out of a clear sky Amy said, “Why 
this — -erpowering desire to get to Cali- 
fornia?” 

That was the danger signal, Frank 
thought. He looked at her over the rim 
of his glass. “I don’t know,” he said. 
“T’ve never been there.” 

It was a logical answer. He had been 
other places. He had been in New York, 
and in Florida, and New Orleans, and 


Amy 


Chicago and Kansas City, and other | 


places in between, but he had never 
been in California. 

“How old are you?” Amy said. 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“What about the war?” 

“You do what you can,” Frank said. 
“T can’t fly a plane, but I can build one 
for somebody else to fly.” 

“And after that?” 

“Panama,” Frank said. “Java. Zam- 
boanga. It’s a wide world.” 

“You ought to get married and settle 
down.” 

“My brother Dewey did that,” Frank 
said. He told her about Dewey, and the 
nagging wife, and the two kids, and the 
way Dewey was trapped, and didn’t like 
it, and couldn’t do anything about it. He 
thought he made it clear to her exactly 













how he felt about things, but appar- 
ently he didn’t. 

“All marriages aren’t like that,” 
said. 

Frank finished his beer. When they 
started talking like that it was time to 
go. He got up off the sofa and Amy 
walked out on the porch with him. 
The vines had some leaves on them, 
enough to shelter the porch from the 
street, and without intending to, Frank 
found himself kissing her. It was an en- 
lightening experience, and it made him 
wary. Amy’s lips were soft and sweet 
under his, and she was putting a certain 
amount of spirit into the embrace. It 
was very good in its way, but it was no 
good for a man who was on his way to 
California. 

“It’s time to go,” Frank said, and he 
got out of there. He walked down the 
steps and out the gate, and when he got 
out on the street he had an uncomfort- 
able conviction that Amy was still on 


Amy 


the porch watching him and that she | 


was probably laughing. 


dl fee roadster was gradually assuming 
some of the aspects of a going con- 
cern. It had been stored in an empty 
shed in back of the garage, and in his 
leisure moments Frank would horse it 
into the shop with the wrecker, and in- 
stall whatever parts he had managed:to 
acquire. The wheels were back on, and 
so were the tires. Mr. Lockerbie had 
sold them to him at cost. 

That day he was working on the gen- 
erator. He had bought it for a dollar 
and a half in a junk yard, and he had 
taken it apart to find out what was 
wrong with it. It took him quite a while 
to make up his mind, but when he did 
make it up, there was plenty wrong 
with it. 

Frank stood at the workbench for a 
while, looking at the armature and 
whistling through his teeth. Then he 
picked the generator case up and wiped 
off some of the grease with a piece of 
waste. After that he went up front, into 
the office, and picked up the phone. 
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Mr. Lockerbie threw the cigar down 


and stepped on it. 


“I’m a dumb old fool, son,” he said. | 


“No wonder they don’t want to re-elect 
me. He’s got a place forty miles from 
here, up by Monomoy.” 


eS rode in the front seat with Mr. 

Lockerbie, and the two deputies were 
in back. They didn’t talk much on the 
trip. One of the deputies was smoking 
a pipe and in the closed-up car it smelled 
awful. After fifty minutes of that smell 
they turned off the highway, and 
bounced for two miles over a dirt road. 
It was a fine place for it, Frank thought, 
because nobody would drive over that 
road unless it was a case of vital neces- 
sity. The road ended at a gate. Mr. 
Lockerbie braked the car to a stop and 
turned off the ignition. 

It was bright moonlight, and the ranch 
buildings squatted silent and somnolent 
in the night. There were no signs of life 
and no lights. 

One of the deputies said, “It’s Satur- 


59 


day, ain’t it? They’re all in town gettin’ |: : i 


drunk.” 

Mr. Lockerbie opened the door and 
stepped out, stretching his legs. “We 
might as well go see,” he said. 

They walked silently over the hard 
rutted earth in the fields. The house was 
just a house, a three-room shanty built 
to shelter whatever help lived on the 
place. It wasn’t big enough to accom- 
modate what they were looking for, and 
they discarded it as a possibility. 

The hip-roofed barn was more en- 
couraging. It was about sixty by twenty 
or twenty-five, Frank judged, and that 
would be space enough. The door wasn’t 
locked. The air inside was thick and 
heavy; the torches they carried sent out 
small white fingers into the blackness. 

They went over it from top to bottom, 





and it was still just a barn. There was 
hay in the loft, and downstairs it smelled 
strongly of horses and cows. Frank 
opened the door of a stall and looked in. 

“They don’t keep it very clean,” he 
said. 

Mr. Lockerbie said, “If you think I 
came all the way out here to shovel ma- 
nure for Joe Cooper you're nuts.” He 
sounded slightly annoyed. 

They moved toward the door. Frank 
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was disappointed. It had been his idea 
and he hated to see it fall flat. In addi- 
tion to that he had hoped to help Mr. 
Lockerbie find out about the stolen cars, 
and get re-elected, if that was what he 
wanted. And in addition to that if they 
had found what he’d expected to find he 
could get his car reassembled and be on 


| his way to California. He remembered 


Amy, and he knew it was time to go. 

He stopped in the doorway and 
thought about it, and there was some- 
thing wrong some place. It was an un- 
usually big barn for a little farm, and it 
wasn’t clean. It made a fine front, 
though. If I had any stolen cars, Frank 
thought, I’d get me a nice big barn, and 
get it full of manure, and then I’d think 
of something good. 


HE barn was built on a solid concrete 

foundation two or three feet above 
ground level and there was a wooden 
ramp leading up to the door. 

It could be, Frank thought. He had 
on his working shoes, with solid leather 
in the heels, and steel plates set into the 
leather, and he suddenly started jumping 
up and down on the ramp. It sounded 
like somebody beating a drum. 

Mr. Lockerbie said, ‘““What’re you do- 
ing?” in a surprised manner, and then 
he got it, too. He said, “The question is, 
how do we get it open?” 

They found it finally. The iron ring 
was buried under the dirt and hay at 
the end of the ramp, and above them, in 
the door of the hayloft, was a block and 
tackle rigged for hoisting hay into the 
mow, and for other things. One of the 
deputies climbed up to the loft, and 
slacked off the lines, and they put the 
hook through the ring. 

“Fifteen men on the dead man’s 
chest,’’”’ Frank said. He felt good. 
‘“Heave ho, boys!” 

It came up like a drawbridge. Under- 
neath was a concrete driveway, and at 
the end of that they found what they 
wanted. 

It was a complete setup. A fully 
equipped shop for dismantling pur- 
poses. An acetylene torch for cutting 
pieces down into easily handled scrap. 
A rack of license plates representing 
eight states. Three old cars in various 
stages of demolition, and one new one 
partly painted in the paint shop. It was 
easy to figure it out from there, Frank 
thought. The older cars they tore down 
for spare parts and junk. The newer 
ones they repainted and sold in some 
distant used-car market, probably out 
on the Coast. He stood in the doorway 
playing his light over the partly painted 
car. 

“You get a call saying to pick up a 
green sedan with a New Mexico license,” 
Frank said. “It comes out of here gray, 
and it’s from Utah.” 

“T guess we found out what we wanted 
to know,” Mr. Lockerbie said. 

They lowered the drawbridge, put the 
dirt and hay back the way it had been 
before, and walked toward the car. 

Mr. Lockerbie said, “Son, it looks like 
the community might owe you a vote of 
thanks.” 

“Let it go,’ Frank said. “All I want 
out of it are the pieces that came off my 


” 


Car. 


2 [eee roadster was running fine. On the 
open road it had stepped up to eighty 
without hesitating, and there was still 
power left under his foot. Frank let it 
idle coming into town. He was whistling 
California, Here I Come, and listening 
to the smooth purring of the motor. 

A block ahead he saw a familiar fig- 
ure, and angled in toward the curb. He 
opened the door with a flourish, as be- 
fitted a man who owned a car in working 
condition. 

“Madam,” Frank said, “at your serv- 
ice. Your wish is my command.” 

Amy got in. Frank gunned the motor 


in low gear, and it made a satisfactory 
roaring noise. It was sweet music, but 
Amy didn’t seem to appreciate it. She 
didn’t speak for a period of two blocks. 
Then she said, “I suppose you know how 
much Dad appreciates what you did. 
You saved his hide in the election.” 

“Luck,” Frank said. ‘The Garrys 
have always been very lucky people, 
with the possible exception of Dewey.” 

He let up on the throttle, and the road- 
ster idled down the street at ten miles 
an hour. 

Amy said, ‘Well, I suppose you're off 
for California.” 

“Tomorrow,” 
next day.” 

He could afford to be generous be- 
cause this time it was true. His car was 
running. His clothes were packed, and 
he had a hundred dollars in his pocket. 

He looked at Amy, and she didn’t 
seem very happy about it. She doesn’t 
want me to go, Frank thought. It gave 
him a mild feeling of self-importance, 
but it made him feel sad, too. Amy was 
beautiful, and there was no doubt about 
the fact that she kissed very nicely, al- 
though after that first experience he 
hadn’t cared to repeat the performance, 
because it was definitely no good for a 
man who was on his way to California. 
He pulled the roadster up in front of the 
gate and Amy got out. 

“I suppose you’ll stop in to say 
goodby?2” 

“Tonight,” Frank said. “I’ve got a few 
things to do this afternoon.” 

He pulled away and after a half block 
he took a quick look back. Amy was 
still standing at the curb. 

He drove around the town and 
thought about her. In California he 
would forget her. Santa Monica was 
near the beach, and it was also near Hol- 
lywood and Beverly Hills. A movie star 
in every lunch pail, Frank thought. But 
he had to be fair about it. Even if Lana 
Turner did not live there, Ashton was a 
nice town. The streets were broad and 
quiet and lined with. trees, and the 
houses were homelike and substantial- 
looking. A man could not help noticing 
things like that. 


Frank said. “Or the 


F HE had only gone two or three weeks 

ago, Frank thought, it would have 
been all right. He hadn’t had the idea 
then. He hadn’t told Amy about his 
idea. He had tried not to think about it 
himself. But it was a good idea even if 
he didn’t want it. 

He could forget about it, of course, 
and nobody would ever know the differ- 
ence. But on the other hand, to be abso- 
lutely fair, he should give it a chance. 
Maybe the old man won’t fall for it, 
Frank thought. And if that happened he 
could go on his way and feel perfectly 
all right about everything. He turned 
the next corner to the left, and put the 
throttle down a little bit, and let the 
roadster take him to the courthouse. 

Mr. Lockerbie was in his office next to 
the county jail. He had his feet on his 
desk, and a cigar in his mouth, and he 
looked like a man who felt fairly as- 
sured of winning another election. His 
face brightened when Frank came in. 

He said, ‘Well, son, between us we 
certainly raised the dust in this county.” 

“Luck,” Frank said. ‘All luck.” He 
sat down and got a cigarette out of his 
pocket and lit it. 

“T suppose you’ll be leaving us pretty 
soon,” Mr. Lockerbie said. 

Frank said, “Well, I’ve got an idea.” 
He leaned forward and threw the ciga- 
rette at a spittoon, and missed it. He 
was going to make things pretty definite, 
he supposed, but he had to give the idea 
a chance. : 

It was the old-fashioned approach, but 
Mr. Lockerbie had been good to him, 
and it was only fair to get his opinion 
first. 


“The way it is,” Frank said, “I got a 
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nagging wife and the kids, but Dewey 
was just a dream, and it didn’t hurt him 
any place. Amy was not a dream. 

It was still dusk when he pulled up in 
front of the house. He didn’t want to go 
in. He honked the horn and Amy came 
out. He looked at her coming down the 
walk, and she was just as beautiful as he 
had thought she was. She leaned over, 
resting her arms on the door of the 
car. Her eyes looked as though she 
had been crying. 

“I suppose this is goodby,”’ Amy said. 

“No,” Frank said. He didn’t look at 
her. He said, “This is hello. Meet a man 
of substance. A reformed gypsy.” 

Amy didn’t say anything for a long 
time, and it was easy to know what she 
was thinking. Finally she said, “What 
about California?” 

Frank waved his arm. “California,” 
he said, “is a vacation land. It is a land 
of sunshine and defense industry. It is 
a spot,’ Frank said, “where a man 
should spend his honeymoon.” 

He looked up then, and Amy was 
smiling at him. “Isn’t that odd?” Amy 
said. “I’ve always felt the same way 
about it.” 


Any Week 


Continued from page 4 


planationary Forces from Washington 
will solve the housing problem of our 
congested capital.” 


IT WAS while we were reading the 
latest Japanese war communiqué that 
a letter from Mr. Calvin O. Entwhistle, 
Jr., of Seattle, Washington, was deliv- 
ered. We thought it somewhat timely 
because it contained the information 
that a Washington gentleman, a pro- 
spective juror, when asked by the court 
whether he would confine his decision 
to the truth, replied: “I’m afraid not, 
your honor. In my opinion all men are 
liars.” The judge, according to Mr. 
Entwhistle, bridled. “Do you think,” 
demanded he, “that everyone who 
comes to the witness stand is a liar?” 
The prospective juror replied: “Most 
people are honest but the moment they 
get in court I think they have a hard 
time to keep from lying. What do you 
think?” He was excused. 


AND while we are not prepared to 
vouch for it, our Army Air Corps oper- 
ative assures us that a group of new 
pilots were addressed by a colonel who 
had spent much time observing the 
R.A.F. “Our aim,” said the colonel, 
“should be to profit by British mistakes 
by not making them. If this is asking 
too much of ourselves, let me suggest 
that we commit the same errors with 
equal vigor and dignity. But we must 
not make the additional mistake of 
falling hopelessly in love with bad prac- 
tice and being unable to resist the allur- 
ing wench.” 


BUT if you’d like to read something 
worth reading, you’ll send four cents 
postage to the Promotion Department, 
Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York, 
asking that we mail you a reprint of 
an article published in this magazine 
for July 1, 1939. It was written by W. 
B. Courtney. It was reprinted in the 
Congressional Record. It is a forecast 
of what is happening and has happened 
in the Philippines. More, it tells you 
why. If we had read it in any other 
magazine we’d call it remarkable, even 
uncanny. But it just happens to be a 
common occurrence in this publication. 
The booklet contains, too, the now fa- 
mous editorial We Will Win.... 


BUT that isn’t news.... W.D. 
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Why the Red Cross Wants $50,000, D 


ETTING out to write this editorial on the 

American Red Cross War Fund, we 

thought first of heating up the emotions 
to the flash point and then letting fly with a 
fancy piece of hand-wringing and tear-squeez- 
ing. But that has been done time and again. 
It has its uses, too, and far be it from us to 
promise not to do it at some future date in some 
other worthy cause. 

For the purposes of this editorial, though, we 
have a feeling that a factual account of the 
reasons why the Red Cross wants $50,000,000 
from the American people will be better than 
a paroxysm of emoting on paper. 

Here is a roughly itemized statement of the 
ways in which the Red Cross intends to spend 
the $50,000,000 which it is confidently believed 
the American people will promptly and will- 
ingly contribute: 

For services to the armed forces, $25,000,000. 

First on this program, of course, come Red 
Cross activities looking to the care, welfare and 
morale of troops, with special reference to men 
in hospitals and during periods of convales- 
cence from wounds or sickness. 

But in addition to that prime objective, this 
$25,000,000 will be used for assorted welfare 
work for the able-bodied service man, espe- 
cially as regards any family or personal 
problems that may be worrying him... mainte- 
nance and operation of Red Cross headquarters 
at camps and naval stations (the Red Cross, 
incidentally, serves all branches of our armed 
forces) . . . needed medical and recreational 
supplies which don’t come under the head of 
equipment furnished as a matter of course by 
the government . . . the very important job 
of rounding up blood donors and medical 
technologists for the Army and Navy... the 
equally important job of speeding production 
of surgical dressings and sweaters. 

Disaster and Civilian Emergency Relief, $10- 
000,000. 

In wartime as in peacetime, the Red Cross 
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in this country is organized to be ready to jump 
at any time into any community hit by a fire, 
a flood, an earthquake, a tornado, or any other 
calamity. In this war, there is a possibility of 
air raids aimed at one or more cities on either 
of our coasts. The Red Cross wants to have 


ample funds on hand to meet any such emer- 


gency anywhere in the United States with food, 
clothing, shelter and medical care .. . to be 
able to help stricken families repair their 


homes or make other necessary readjustments 


... and to stock up with minimum reserves of 
essential relief supplies so that there need be 
no delays. 

Civilian Defense Services, $5,000,000. 

In our opinion, the Red Cross, with its long- 
standing organization and experience, is the 
best qualified of all our civilian groups to meet 
a lot of problems connected with civilian de- 
fense. 

It wants $5,000,000 for these purposes, 
among others: health and educational activi- 
ties; for example, training in home nursing, and 
training of nurses’ aids .. . nursing programs 
... enrolling nurses for emergency duty, or for 
service with the armed forces... first aid and 
accident-prevention training of civilians... 
teaching children how to be of use in emer- 
gencies where they can be helpful . . . running 
volunteer special services—motor corps, can- 
teen, production, and so on... providing emer- 
gency supplies where needed . . . helping 
existing Red Cross local chapters to connect 
up their own emergency relief activities effi- 
ciently with those of cities, counties, states. 

Service and assistance through Red Cross 
chapters, $4,000,000. 

There are 3,740 Red Cross chapters in the 
United States, with 6,131 branches. These or- 
ganizations are responsible for the local com- 
munity aspects of Red Cross work, which are 
many and various in peacetime and which 
multiply in wartime. A great deal of welfare 
work has to be done for service men, and even 


a 


1 
more in many cases for their fan 
Red Cross wants $4,000,000 to ale 
local chapters and branches wher 
as needed, so that there may 
hitches or delays in this highly im 
of its work. oS 

Other offices, activities and cor} 
$6,000,000. e 

The word “offices” as used herey 
note in passing, does not mean creat 
ing Red Cross jobs. It means ser 
item may look large, but only until# 
that war is an inveterate breeder © 
new challenges, novel situations. T 
000 is needed as a sort of insurans 
guarantee the Red Cross against bi 
out on a limb by some surprise de| 
and being forced to sound an SO 
funds before next year. 

And that is the outline story, sk 
in broadest detail, of what the Arr! 
Cross expects to do with this 
which it issued its appeal shortly af. 
anese sneak punch at Pearl Harbi 

The Red Cross, here and in othe 
carries on, year in and year out, 
out, a gigantic service to suffering : 
will follow our flag wherever our 
this,war. Our flag is expected to bi 
the manifold fronts of this war 
cease-firing order has sounded dc 
battle line. 

The Red Cross’ services on the 
will be almost as varied and fully 
as those on the fighting fronts. 

You cannot give too generous! 
Cross—and no gift to it is too sp 
use. The contributions are deduci 
eral and most state income tax ret} 
should be made payable to Ar} 
Cross—or, if you want to be mor} 
American Red Cross War Fund—} 
your nearest Red Cross chapter a 
can find the time to do it. 
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TO TRAVEL 
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p win the war?... MEP” 


e d yes, young lady...you and some eleven million 


girls in this country of ours! 


jw? In all the countless ways that women always find. 






€ Red Cross wants you. Volunteer workers are 


sd in civilian defense, in undermanned draft 










s, in auxiliary services for men in uniform, 
al | social service work. And things must 


t going at home, too, while the 






3 S away. 









Ip? You bet you can! And 
Q 





lift eleven million of you 


ive your Uncle Sam! 


j 
9 r Axo if we may make the suggestion—/earn to type! 

Making typewriters is our business, so we know how 
the door to opportunity swings open for the good typist. 
Ability to type, important always in peace times, is 
even more useful now. Twice-welcome is the girl who 
brings with her not only the will to serve, but the skill 
to save precious hours of working time. 

And typing skill comes quickly to women’s deft fingers 
— not the blazing speed of the expert, of course, but 
speed sufficient for most of our workaday world. A 


typewriter, a simple manual, a few days of faithful 


practice—and you’re /wice as able to help! 





If you buy a typewriter, now or later, we hope you will con- 
sider machines bearing two names long famous in typewriter 
history—L C Smith (office) and Corona (portable). They may 
not be available everywhere today, as most of our output is 
for the defense program. But they're worth knowing about, 
and we will be glad to mail descriptive folders free on request. 


SMITH-CORONA 
Or pet 4 PORTABLE 


NEW YORK © CANADIAN FACTORY AND OFFICES— TORONTO, CANADA 





NWA TYPEWRITERS INC © DESK 3, 705 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, 
oy 
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Prices of Other well 
known brands have 
lumped way UP. This 
famous Quality brush 


—still at yesterday's 
low Price!—j, easily 
foday's “Bj 
———__ QGgest 
Tooth Brush Value.” 
afusn 2 









LOOKING 
FOR BETTER 
SHAVES ? 


READ 


DON’T BLAME 
YOUR BLADE 


If you get poor shaves too often... if 
your beard doesn’t always “come clean’, 
or your face feels raw and tender and irri- 
tated, don’t be too quick to blame your 
blade. Blades today are really well made. 
It might be simply a matter of getting the 
right cream for your face, so 

Change your cream. Try Listerine Shav- 
ing Cream with the same blade you were 
complaining about! No matter how tough 
your beard, no matter how sensitive your 
skin, if you’re not 100% satisfied with 
Listerine Shaving Cream, just send the 
partly used tube to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Your money will be 
promptly refunded. That’s how sure we 
are that this different shaving cream will 
delight you! 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


Brushless and Lather 








WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 


QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
KENNETH LITTAUER Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 


WE HAVE received a great many 
letters complaining (although we are in 
no wise to blame) that this war hasn’t 
enough rousing mottoes or slogans. 
Such letters are from ladies and gentle- 
men who obviously do not realize that 
warfare and psychology have changed. 
Anyway warfare has. It moves so fast 
that a rousing A-1 slogan won’t wear 
more than a few days. Anyway, the 
Allies have no Over There, nor It’s a 
Long, Long Way to Tipperary. Nor 
have we any Lafayette, We Are Here, 
Remember the Alamo, Damn _ the 
Torpedoes or Remember the Maine 
to spur us to derrings-do. And it is not 
the fault of Mrs. Maye Kitty Clover of 
St. Petersburg, Florida, either. Mrs. 
Maye Kitty Clover offers a slogan, and 
a very good one it is too, although, to 
our way of thinking, it’s a trifle long. 
It’s this: “Up with liberty, down with 
tyranny, trust in God and may Amer- 
ica and Britain and their true friends 
Russia, the Free Dutch, gallant Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and other 
lovers of freedom prevail.” We tried 
Mrs. Clover’s slogan on a few soldiers 
in a barroom. One of them left before 
we had finished, saying that he hoped 
we'd win and that he’d vote for us. 
Frankly we deplore this lightish atti- 
tude. One of the soldiers who stayed 
until the end told us that we needed a 
bit of cheering up. He told us in con- 
fidence that the United States Army is 
receiving tanks in large numbers. Con- 
siderably cheered, we asked him what 
he thought of this new equipment. 
“Well,” said he, “you can’t expect 
them to think of everything the way 
they’re rushing things. Not one manu- 
facturer has had the sense to send a 
book of directions along.” Then he 
paused a moment before asking: 
“What was that slogan again?” So we 
told him: “Remember Maye Kitty 
Clover.” 





Y men BER KEY 


: Buy 
& "QE CLOVER ~ 
Ka wy 2 





COMPLAINTS have come, too, from 
a large number of readers who don’t 
like our cover for January 17th. 
One threatens to sue us for libel. 
“Sir,” writes he, “I have taken legal 
advice and am assured by my attor- 
ney that I have a clear case. That 
you have changed my diamonds for 
swastikas is by itself actionable. To 
associate me publicly with Goering, 
Himmler, Goebbels and the Schickl- 
gruber, Ltd. leaves me no alternative 
than to ask the courts for immediate 


DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS Articles 
CLARENCE H. ROY Syntax 
W. B. COURTNEY Germany 
FRANK GERVASI The Orient 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL Articles 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


redress.” The letter is signed “A Rat- 
tlesnake.”” On second thought we 
don’t think this particular letter very 
amusing. Therefore we shall pass on 
what still another soldier in that bar- 
room mentioned above told us. He 
said that he’d met a girl whose tele- 
phone number and the street number 
of her home were exactly the same, 
“So,” she said sweetly, “you can’t for- 
get them.” He said: “Oh, yeah? But 
suppose I forget your telephone num- 
ber or lose it or something?” She 
thought hard a minute and replied: 
“That’s the idea. If you forget my 
telephone number you always have 
my address to fall back on. If you lose 
them both drop me a line.” 





WE’VE been spending a lot of time in 
Washington lately. Naturally we’ve 
picked up quite a few harrowing items. 
The best ones are locked more or less 
securely in our bosom, being forbid- 
den to the popular ear. Anyway much 
of our time was spent finding some 
hotel, boardinghouse, camp or flea 
bag in which we might sleep of nights. 
But it became clear enough to us that 
the housing situation in our Capital is 
much worse than censorship has per- 
mitted you to suspect. We have a 
solution. Why not stack up all those 
presto-chango government boards that 
have accumulated in Washington dur- 
ing the past eight years—hundreds of 
them being ante-bellum lumber—and 
turn them over to relieving the short- 
age of building materials. This really 
is more than a corny crack. Being 
pressed for time, we haven’t checked 
up on the amount of office and hous- 
ing space that is now occupied by the 
personnel of government agencies ren- 
dered inoperative or at least unneces- 
sary by the war. But we know of a 
taxi driver who used to work for one. 
He says that he’s now driving a car be- 
cause, patriotically, he wanted to be 
doing something useful. He’s a salty 
fellow. Into his cab leaped a vice- 
president of a large airplane factory. 
“To the OPM, please,” said the vice- 
president. “Okay, my friend,” replied 
our friend, getting under way. “‘We’re 
on our way. I hope you can take a 
shellacking.” 


FURTHER complaints are arriving. 

Many of them, for some reason that 

we prefer to let you name, have to do 
(Continued on page 25) 
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EDITORIALS | 
Give, Dev. _ 


£ DO YOU MEAN ?” asked George- 
anext-door. “I remember when you 
drive. Wasn’t it in 1916?” 

(t quite what I meant,” Bill answered. 
wed up driving ideas in the Motor 

ome ought to know—but most 

ij ” 

g just what?” asked neighbor George. 
bu might call it driving for Uncle 
Mg Carefully to save rubber that our 
leds. And incidentally driving to keep 
af going extra months.” 

‘Wants to do something for America 
And one little thing that’s very dig in 


to make your tires last longer! 


tTécommended or 
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importance is this business of Saving wear on 


your tires. It’s your patriotic duty to keep your. 


own car rolling. 
So take care of the tires you have. Remember, 
even Silvertowns will wear out eventually. Study 
the eight rules below carefully. Clip them out and 
paste them in your car as a reminder. 
Remember, no war lasts forever. You’ll be 
able to buy Silvertowns again. And when you 
can, they'll still be the best tire buy. 
Meanwhile, patience is a /ittle thing 
to give. And the tires you might have 


Le 









a 


ssure at all times. 

fin tire constantly on 

heel; shift your tires, 

| SPare, from wheel 

y few thousand 

even wear. 

* COrners at high 

it Wears tires faster 
ng else. 


©f your brakes— 


pe every ounce of rubber you save helps your country 


5. 
6. 


7. 


except to prevent an accident. 
Have your wheel alignment, 
front and rear, checked regu- 
larly. 

Don’t drive too fast—for high 
speed heats up tires and has- 
tens deterioration and wear. 
Startup gently, donotspinyour 
wheels and grind off rubber. 
Do not bump into curb—no 
tire will withstand such abuse. 





* 
Before the 


TAs. . 


proved by hundreds of patri 
them to help Goodrich get America’s synthetic rubber program started. 


NATH] 





bought are doing more good where they are— 
fighting for Uncle Sam. 

Your B. F. Goodrich Silvertown Store or Dealer 
has been designated as ‘Tire Information Headquar- 
ters” for your community. Here you can get the latest 


available information on government regulations. You 
can find whether or not your present tires can be re- 
paired, recapped, or retreaded. Possibly you can buy 
a good used tire. And— if you are permitted to buy new 


tires—you can get the best, brand new Silvertowns, 









oe 


load 
a 





emergency, thousands of 


Silvertowns like this were made, in which more than half the rubber was 
the B. P. Goodrich synthetic, A meripol. Their performance was successfully 


‘otic corporations and car owners who bought 
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i Grncuncing bbe Dy. Chistian Lard of 
$2000.00 

Gar the Bost Dy. Chiutitian Rate Way 


Anyone may enter this competition. Scripts not winning the Grand Award may 
be purchased for use on the “Dr. Christian” program at prices fixed by the judges 
of not less than $50.00 or more than $350.00. For details write Dr. Christian Award, 
17 State Street, New York. Listen to the ‘Dr. Christian’’ program every Wednesday. 





says JHAN HERSHOLT 


famous movie and radio star, who plays the 
title role in the Dr. Christian radio program. 


"Many people ask if I use 'Vaseline' Hair Tonic 


myself. I do, and have for 
appearing as Dr. Christian 


"Good—-looking hair is even 
tant in my profession than 


I don't like mine slicked down. I don't 


like to douse or soak it. 
it decently combed. 





Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


I do like a good— 
feeling scalp. These things 'Vaseline' 
Hair Tonic has helped me hold for 

many years. I use it regularly—and 
most heartily recommend it. 


years——long before 
on ithe “aaa: 


more impor— 
in most. 


I do like 


"W 








As most deaf-mutes employ an 
indicative sign or symbol method 
of communication that is virtually 
international, they are able to talk 
to foreign deaf-mutes without 
knowing their written language.— 
By Howard Dawson, New York, 
New York. 


Pearls range in size from the tiny 
“dust”? specimens which weigh less 
than one twenty-fifth of a grain up 
to the giant paragons which have 
been known to weigh as much as 337 
grains, or about 8,500 times more. 
—By Stanley M. Disney, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Whaling ships in the Antarctic 
are frequently followed by small 
icebergs propelled by the forward 
movement set up by the vessels in 
the air around them. When a ship 
cannot get away from one of these 
nuisances after several days, even 
by turning quickly to port or star- 
board, members of the crew have to 
take an old cable and tie it up to 
a large berg.—By Stanley Walker, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 


The Fahrenheit temperature of 
the oceans varies from 27 to 88 de- 
grees, while that of the air varies 
from 130 below to 149 above zero. 
Thus the natural temperature of 
the air can become 157 degrees 
colder and 61 degrees hotter than 
sea water. 


The largest institution for reli- 
gious education in the world, the 
Moslem Azhar University in Cairo, 
Egypt, had no departments, no 
program, no rules, no examinations 
and no diplomas until 1871’, or 901 
years after it was founded.—By 
Dr. Edward T. Carey, Davenport, 
Iowa. 


Unlike an airplane, a balloon 
has difficulty in going up and com- 
ing down through a cloud because 
the cold air in the cloud contracts 
the gas in the bag and reduces its 
lifting power. When the balloonist 
does not neutralize this quick re- 
duction by throwing out the right 
quantity of ballast at the right mo- 
ment, the bag will not enter the 
cloud during the ascent or will not 
drop through it at a safe speed dur- 
ing the descent. 


KEEP UP WITH THE WO. 
By Freling Foster al 










The Maharaja Dinner, s} 
a Hindu restaurant in 
City, is the most ela 
costly meal that can be o 
the United States. Conta’ 
merous Indian delicacies, | 
which are sprayed with cc| 
fumes, this dinner consi 
courses with 155 dishes /| 
$100 per person.—By 
Cohn, Woodhaven, New | 


On January 30, 1921, § 
cold wave froze the wate a KI 
wock Bay, Prince of Wal jIslan 
Alaska, and entrapped ai kille 
before they could reach 2 op! 
sea, more than two bil 
ring. " 


While France spent $2) 
the construction of the — 
Liberty itself, the Uniti) S$ 
spent $350,000 on its pec ‘al ai 
erection in New York hal )r— 
Theresa Cortelyou, Jer | Cii 
New Jersey. | 


When Germany declar war 
Russia on August 1, 1914 1e pe 
ple of Leningrad, then led } 
Petersburg, became so |ufi h 
that they made up a func f $10 
000 to be awarded to the bt Rujf 
sian soldier to set foot Berl 
—By David Shelton, For ackst, 
South Carolina. | a 


The Scandinavian lemr ig is t* 
only animal that com ts 9%! 





cide, by blindly swimmi) out. 
sea until it drowns; th /amp 
bat is the only animal At li 


solely on blood, both in | out” 
captivity; and the spotte uk, 
the only animal that ca ind fy, 
quently does walk only ¢ is {6,, 
paws without being trai 1. a 
In 1941, the American } alic pry 
in tolls, to cross rivers | fett 
through tunnels and ov (brid... 
an average of about $25( 0 eve 
twenty-four hours.—By errel’s 
|]. Horgan, Philadelphia emmy; 
vania. | ay 
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or unusual fact accepted for B 
Contributions must be accompé— i i 
factory proof. Address Keep New 
Coli"! 


The National Weekly. None of Neer 4 
be reproduced without express io} 
the publisher Ms 


World, Collier’s, 250 Fark Ave 
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WY @ gum-line cavity, behind 
dof tooth trouble, lies a denti- 
Hing abrasives. Millions today 
ly risking this danger to their 
‘has been proved by careful, 
ware that you are exposed 
y. For the abrasive particles in 
sat do the damage are so small 
We Or feel them. Yet they are 
) 88 you brush them back and 
lowly but surely wear away 
\u of your teeth wherever this 
r ed sof shrinking gums. 

€ your precious teeth from 
iar, simply by changing 
)fevolutionary new dentifrice 
oe Teel. 


el Safely Reveals Beauty 
of Your Smile 


than any tooth paste or 


the ye ever used. It is a ruby- 
i 
| 





Here’s 


Without Abrasives 


clear liquid and contains absolutely no 
abrasives of any kind. Tests show it can- 
not injure even the softer part of your teeth. 


Teel uses a new-type, patented cleansing 
discovery that bursts into thousands of 
tiny, surging bubbles—actually multiplies 
over 30 times in the mouth. These bubbles 
instantly go to work to help remove the 
daily accumulation of decaying food par- 
ticles and dulling surface film. Thus your 


MAKE THIS TEST 


—it reveals any abrasive in 
your dentifrice 
Tonight, put some of your regu- 
lar dentifrice in a glass of water 
and stir thoroughly. Let it tand 
overnight. When you see a hite 


sediment in the bottom of the 

gia ou know your denti- 
frice contains an abrasiv 

Teel however, leaves 

no sediment, proving 

it contains no abra 

sives whatever. Thus 

Teel cannot injure 

exposed, softer parts 

of your tecth at all. 
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Millions Are Slowly 
Brushing Cavities 


Into The Exposed, 
Softer Parts Of Teeth 


Scientific research has proved 
that this damage is caused by 
regular brushing with denti- 
frices containing abrasives. 
Clinical studies show that 8 
out of 10 adults examined risk 
this injury because the softer 
part of one or more teeth is left 


How To 


teeth really look so much whiter, more 


thrillingly beautiful. 


Also, Teel’s amazing action gives your 
whole mouth a glorious beauty bath—a 
refreshing clean ‘‘feel.”” It helps sweeten 
bad breath. A few drops of Teel in 4 glass 
water is delightful as a mouth wash. Try it, 


Start This Safe Liquid Way Today 
Teel is easy to use and so economical. A 
bottle lasts and lasts. Get Teel today at 
any drug, department or 10¢ store. And 
follow this safe, new way in tooth cleans- 
ing. If you feel that your teeth need an 
occasional scouring or polishing, follow 
special easy directions on the Teel carton. 
And visit your dentist regularly for his 
professional care, Procter & Gamble. 


Change to 





Actual Tooth 





















exposed (usually due to shrink- 
ing gums) with no hard enamel 
to protect it. You can avoid 
this trouble by changing to 
Teel Liquid Dentifrice, because 
it contains absolutely no abra- 
sives. Thus Teel cannot harm 
or injure teeth in any way. 
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ave Your Precious Tee 
' From This Injur 


ge fo This Amazing New Liquid Dentifrice! 
eautifi ies Teeth Safely — 


el LIQUID DENTIFRICE 


Use Instead of Tooth Pastes and Powders 
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"Look, honey! Now aren’t 
you happy we installed 
Sealed Power Piston Rings. 
Think how much we’re saving 
on oil and gas!”’ 


SHE’S SMOOTH 
BUT SAVING, TOO! 


..So are cars equipped with 
Sealed Power Piston Rings 


SAVE OIL 
SAVE GAS 


SAVE ENGINE WEAR 


"WA 


power. 
rings! 
miles of 


neers 


SEALED 


Piston Rings- 
7! 
same.:- now: 


il waste, 
ee You simp ; 
They add years tO 3 
fs repair-fre 
e made by the s 
ears have WO 
rs creating piste? s 
t the investment y 
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Powet Rings af 
who for 30 y 
car manufacture 
new cars. Protec 
in your car. 
by name. : : 
Muskegon, M 
Piston Rings 
Aviation, Diese 
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PISTON RINGS 


ands of cat 
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h Sealed Power 
hould do the 
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duration wit 


These great Pi 
ckaged sets € 
make and mo 
aste and 
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ings for all types 
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of Automobile, 
Marine Engmes. 
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see a DC-3 take off and observe 
| that one wheel appears to be re- 
tracting slower than the other. This is 
not standard practice, but it is a normal 
condition that has existed for a long 
while and probably always will. The 
heavy landing gear is operated hydrau- 
lically and the struts that support the 
| plane on the ground are jointed to enable 
the wheels to fit into the engine nacelles. 
Any little inequality in the pressure 
lines running to both wheels or a slight 
amount of friction in the joints can pro- 
duce an uneven retraction. 


Y see needn’t be alarmed when you 


eas monoplanes, particularly 





of the medium and large military 
and airliner type, carry their tanks in 
the wings. At refueling time, the gas 
man climbs up on the wing, dragging 
the hose from truck or pit after him, 
and shoots it in at the top at 70 gallons 
a minute. He cannot help but scratch 
and dirty up the wing finish. On high- 
performance, exquisitely refined com- 
bat planes such things as scratches 
might have a small but noticeable effect 
on speed. Moreover, seconds of time— 
precious in military operations—are 
lost in climbing on the wings, in clean- 
ing them after refueling. If you can 
figure out a way to defy natural laws 
and refuel the wing tanks from under- 
neath the wing—you’ll get a medal, 
perhaps. Or why couldn’t our lines use 
the trick of many foreign airlines? That 
is, the gasman spreads a little rubber or 
burlap matting across the wing where he 
must step. 


SELeem do you hear of a metal pro- 
peller breaking in flight, but when 
you do, you can be pretty sure it was 
the result of faulty maintenance. 
When all or part of a propeller blade 
flies off the result is a terrific vibration 
in the engine. This either leads to fire, 





Something you needn't worry about: the uneven re 
DC-3's wheels as it takes off doesn’t mean that anyt hi 






































internal disintegration 
plant or its complete 
the mount. 
Engines have dra 
planes and pilots h 
ings. Other pilots 
successful, either thi 
perience or because 4 
against them. Here is th 
such accidents—one, ne 
fatal. In the first instan 
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ARMS FOR HOME DEFENSE 


against decay, insects, and makes the 


@ This year—each jar of vegetables or 
fruit, grown and preserved at home, 
releases an extra can of food for our 
soldiers and our allies. More than that, 
it conserves essential tin and steel. 


To produce this food—vital to our 
defense of home, family and health— 
True Temper gives you tomorrow's de- 
Sign, value and utility in today’s garden 
tools. They are the most efficient tools 
made—the arms of victory. 


Master craftsmen design each tool to 
have perfect dynamic balance — 


—forge it from a solid bar of ultra tough, fine 
grained steel. — 


—temper it to exclusive True Temper stand- 
ards —acknowledged the world’s highest. 


—shape, polish and precision fit to each tem- 
pered steel head, a fine handle of selected 
American ash. 


—apply to each tool the finish that will most 
perfectly preserve and protect both wood 
and steel. 

The True Temper Fire Hardened 
Finish on handles is exclusive. It has 
the feel of a hand rubbed finish. Its 
beautiful seal brown color is not due 
to stain but to the flame of a high 
temperature furnace which sears and 


closes the pores of the wood; protects 


wood impervious to moisture. 


For your vital part in home defense, 
select as a minimum, and have on hand 
at all times, the True Temper Garden 
Tools shown above. Each tool fills a 
definite need. Good tools’ give years of 
satisfactory service. It is important now 
to get the best. True Temper Tools are 
the standard of excellence. Do not risk 
disappointment with imitations. The 
Makers of True Temper Products, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Buy Them at the Arsenal of Home Defense...Your Home Hardware Store 


NOTE: Fire fighting equipment spe 


ified by air raid wardens includes a 


hoe and a ahovel aa de 


irable for every houschold 
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Lenin was shot in 1918 by 
Fanny Kaplan, a member of an 
Oppositional group called the 
S.R.’s, or Social Revolution- 
aries, who fought him for con- 
frol of Russia after the Czar's 
overthrow. This story is about 
five people arrested in the 
panic following the shooting. 
The Cheka mentioned is the 
original designation of the 
NKVD, the dread secret police 


HEN the guard brought five 
steaming bowls of soup with real 
meat in it, and fresh bread, the 
prisoners in-the separate cell at Cheka 
“overflow” Depot Number 23 were in- 
Ten days before, the Social 
Revolutionary girl Kaplan had wounded 
Lenin and, in the panic that followed, 
the prisons were crowded beyond ca- 


credulous 


pacity. Depot 23 had been a ground- 
floor restaurant in a side street of 
Moscow. There were about thirty 


prisoners in the main room: these five 
had been lodged in the separate room 
because they were suspects of 
than ordinary importance. In fact. it 
was thought that they might be the 
center of the whole conspiracy. It was 
definitely known that the Terrorist 
Center of the counterrevolutionary 
“S.R.” had five members, and these three 
men and two women had been arrested 
for no other reason than that they had 
all come together at one place, the 
Pushkin statue opposite the Passion 
Monastery, and were former members 
of the Social Revolutionary party. 


more 





ble!" shrieked the girl, throwing herself 
against him to thrust him backward 


“New boss,” the guard offered, with a 
gesture toward the office. “Seems to 
think this place is a hotel. He says any 
time you want to go to the kitchen, you 
just rap on the door for me. And if you 
there need treatment for your fingers, 
he says you can have a doctor.” 

“Tl be damned!” said the good-look- 
ing prisoner with the bandaged hands. 

The younger of the two women 
laughed happily. “But perhaps you'd 
better see a doctor, Boris.” 

“T'm all right, Irene. 
good!” 

Astride a wooden chair in the middle 
of the room the hunchback David 
watched them, his big head resting on 
his crossed hands. His black eyes, hard 
mouth and swarthy skin bespoke the 
Georgian. 

“When the Cheka grows polite,” he 
said, sniffing suspiciously at his bowl, “I 
don’t like it.” 

“What's wrong?” said Boris heartily. 
“You think they are trying to poison 
us?” 

“I'm not afraid,” the hunchback 
snarled. Raising the bowl he drank hur- 
riedly. “But we ought to take...” 

“What do you think, Ivan?” broke in 
Martha, the older of the women, her 
eyes following, over the hunchback’s 
head, the movements of the burly, red- 
bearded man by the window. Rather 
presumptuous of David, she was think- 
ing, to talk like that while her Ivan was 
leader. She was sure David had resented 
it when Ivan succeeded him three 
months ago, though it had always been 
their rule to change the leadership every 
six months. Of course David was 
clever; but he was such an egoist, a 


This 


soup’s 


Boris moved toward David, his face 
convulsed. “Oh, Boris, this is horri- 
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man who couldn't sink himself in the 
Cause. 

“This soup goes down well after two 
days’ fasting,” said Ivan, putting aside 
his empty bowl. “Now, here’s how it 
looks to me: First, they’re getting over 
their panic. I told you we could believe 
that report about Lenin’s improvement. 
There’ve been too many arrests, and 
now the reaction’s beginning. The fact 
that stupid Chekist tortured Boris shows 
the weakness of their position. You 
were right, boy, to yell when they closed 
the door on your fingers. I’ll bet that 
leaked out and cost the swine his head. 
Anyhow, you see we've got a new boss.” 

Boris grinned. “Yelling came easy. 
It hurt like blazes. But I did play it up 
a bit.” 

Irene caught her lover’s arm. “Of 
course you wouldn't have yelled if you 
hadn’t wanted to. We all know that. 
Does it hurt much now?” 

The hunchback pushed the thick hair 
up from his forehead. ‘See that scar?” 
he said. “Got that in Tiflis, in nineteen- 
six. First, a hot cigar, pressed along at 
intervals; then red pepper, to make it 
smart. But I wouldn’t give them the 
satisfaction of hearing me squeak.” 

“Nor would Boris,” began Irene hotly, 
SbDut.. orm 
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“Never mind about that,” said Ivan. 
“Let’s get some rest now while we can; 
the new examiner will surely be sending 
for us soon.” 

But the afternoon passed and dark- 
ness came without the expected sum- 
mons. Martha had been twice to the 
kitchen. She said the first time that the 
women prisoners were cooking food 
over the stove for their men. Every- 
body was talking, and the guard didn’t 
seem to mind. 

“The new examining magistrate 
seems to be the queerest little man,” she 
reported. “All dressed up like a doll. 
They saw him as he came through the 
room. His name is Galkin. They say 
he’s come from Siberia.” 

Martha’s square, serious face was 
bright and eager when she returned the 
second time. “They’re letting food 
packets be sent in,” she whispered, “and 
it applies to us too. I asked the sentry 
myself.” 

“Good news!” said Boris, jumping to 
his feet. “Now we’ll know what’s really 
going on.” Lowering his voice he turned 


to Ivan: ‘The bread code’s all fixed, 
isn’t it?” 
“Of course. This is good news! I 


knew that raid on my office was all a 
bluff. Half a ton of agricultural sta- 
tistics will give them plenty to chew on, 
but there’s not one line to damage us. 
We'll all be out of here within a week.” 


fee next morning they received the 

first message from outside. They’d 
been allowed to sleep undisturbed, until 
the sentry brought in their hot tea, with 
bread rolls and a hunk of cheese. “Your 
packet came an hour ago,” he said to 
Ivan, “just in time for breakfast.” 

The rolls had been cut open. No in- 
criminating message inside. But the 
bottom crust of one was marked with a 
series of tiny holes and scratches that 
might have occurred in baking. 


“You'd sooner have Boris making love to you, wouldn't you?” he said. “Well, I like pretty girls too” 


Ivan studied it a moment. “Simple 
tricks beat the clever ones,” he grinned. 
“Good old Morse code! And only put- 
ting it on one of them, that’s what no- 
body would guess. . . . Well, here it is: 
‘Doing everything for you. Prospects 
good.’ Just what I thought. The re- 
action’s begun.” 

“Lovely!” cried Irene. “That explains 
why he hasn’t called us in for more 
questioning.” 

All day they waited for something 
else to happen. The inaction was worse 
in a way than the bullying of the former 
examiner. But there was no summons 
for any of them. Then, with the eve- 
ning meal, came another message. “This 
one’s queer,” said Ivan, examining the 
bottom of the bread rolls. “ ‘Everything 
satisfactory, but caution necessary.’ 
Why should they say that? Ah, here’s 
another; maybe this will explain... . 
No... this is for you, Boris. ‘Sympathy, 
Boris. Love, Vera.’ ” 

“What's that?” said Irene quickly. 

David laughed harshly. ‘“Vera! That’s 
the pretty secretary at the bank. Wor- 
ried about her handsome boss.” 

Ivan raised his hand. ‘That'll do. 
Let’s eat while we can. He’s sure to 
question us tonight.” 

But they finished the meal, and the 
guard brought a lamp; and the hours 
dragged, but nothing happened. Sud- 
denly Irene jumped to her feet, shook 
her mop of bobbed black hair. “I hate 
this waiting!”” She took quick steps up 
and down the room, then stopped before 
Boris, who was sitting on the torn sofa 
by the window. “Let me dress your 
fingers, dear.” ; 

He shrugged impatiently. “It’s all 
right,” he said. “I’d forgotten all about 
them.” 

“Perhaps your Vera could do it 
better!” she snapped so crossly that the 
Georgian chuckled. 

“Leave him to his dreams, Irene,” 
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an extra, he was one of forty redskin 
braves in a Western, and was made up 
by a man wielding a six-inch paintbrush 
full of brown calcimine. 

“We all looked exactly alike,” says 
Mr. Dawn. “No individuality. It was 
very drab.” 

In order to give Mr. Dawn an outlet 
for his pent-up emotion and help make 
the streets more livable, Collier’s and 
M-G-M recently enlisted the services of 
Miss Adele Smith, a Brooklyn girl who 
once was Miss Washington Heights but 
has since lived it down. 

“Someone sent in my picture un- 
known to me,” explained Miss Smith, 
“and next thing I knew, I was Miss 
Washington Heights.” 

Right at the start Miss Smith said she 
resembled Miss Jeanette MacDonald, 
and the general theory was to destroy 
this illusion and have Mr. Dawn bring 
out Miss Smith’s own sweet self. ‘“Peo- 
ple tell me I resemble Jeanette MacDon- 
ald,’ said Miss Smith with considerable 
nonchalance. She did, too. 

Mr. Dawn then entered the operating 
chamber unnoticed and said: “Miss 
Smith is detinitely the Lana Turner 
type.” This was a bit of a socko for 
Brooklyn, but she took it like a trouper. 

“So I look like Lana Turner—okay!” 
she said. 

“T will now show you,” said Mr. 
Dawn, “how you could look even more 
like Lana.” He winced a little—not at 
the idea of anyone resembling Miss 
Turner, but at several million girls try- 
ing to—and not having much luck at it. 

Mr. Dawn then put on a doctor’s white 
coat, seated Miss Smith in a dentist’s 
chair before a large mirror, switched on 
a battery of thirty-six fluorescent tubes 
overhead and looked over his imple- 
ments—more than forty long-handled 
brushes, a dozen small sponges, and a 
score of boxes, tubes and cakes of make- 
up material. ...In a very few minutes 
it was hard to tell whether Miss Smith 
(Continued on page 24) 
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How Strong is Japan’s Navy? 


By John Maloney 


Nobody knows the exact answer to this question—not even 
the Japs, who aren't being told what they're losing. But 
here, despite years of hush-hush, are the known factors that 
make up Japanese naval strength, a realistic appraisal in 
terms of fighting ships and the resources that make it pos- 
sible to build and maintain them. It gives you an idea 


fleet had suffered losses which un- 

doubtedly gave the Imperial Navy’s 
strategists ground for serious concern. 
American naval, military and air forces 
alone had accounted for eighty-six ves- 
sels—comprising a battleship, twenty- 
two transports (including supply ships 
and troop carriers), seven destroyers, 
three cruisers, twelve converted mer- 
chant ships and, Washington believes, 
one aircraft carrier and several subma- 
rines. 

The Dutch forces have dealt telling 
blows against attempted invasion of the 
Indies, the Philippines and Malaya, ac- 
counting for fifty-five vessels. Officially 
they have accounted for ten cruisers, 
one capital ship, four troop transports 
and at least twenty ordnance and supply 
transports, one submarine tender, seven 
destroyers, and one 30,000-ton passenger 
ship loaded with soldiers. 

The British have announced sending 
to the bottom sixty-two vessels without 
listing types, but it definitely is known 
that they sank eleven transports, in- 
cluding troop carriers and supply ships; 
three submarines and one cruiser. 

Following the announced policy of 
keeping the Axis powers in suspense 
concerning the fate of prowling sub- 
marines, the United Nations have been 
reluctant to announce total submarine 
sinkings. Up to February 2d, however, 
it definitely was known that American 
forces had sunk at least four subs, the 
Dutch two. Unofficially Washington 
hints that the number of undersea craft 
destroyed actually is much larger—“But 
let "em keep guessing!” 

For years the Japanese have been just 
as reluctant to announce details of the 
navy they were building. 

In 1936, the walkout of Japan’s dele- 
gation to London’s Naval Conference 
signalled the beginning of a frenzied 
period of Japanese shipbuilding which 
still was under way when “Peace” En- 
voy Saburo Kurusu left Tokyo for 
Washington. The staggering costs of the 
“China Incident” had in no way deterred 
this building program. Construction in 
at least four major naval centers and 
scores of smaller shipyards for years 
had been carried on behind high board 
fences and bamboo screens. 

When two foreign naval attachés were 
allowed to visit the Kure Naval Base 
last July, 32,000 workmen were given 
a half holiday so that diplomatic spies 
could get no idea of work in progress. 
To forestall innocent indiscretions by 
Navy spokesmen, Naval Ministry press 
conferences were discontinued a year 
ago. At the same time, reproductions of 
a painting of an Inland Sea strait by an 
artist eighty years dead were ordered 
confiscated—for state reasons. 

Since 1921, Japan has had under con- 
struction at least five battleships of from 
35,000 to 45,000 tons, with possibly three 
other battleships of smaller tonnage. 
Washington presumes now that no less 
than three of these larger vessels are in 
commission. It is also presumed that 


U: TO middle February, Hirohito’s 


immediately after the first launchings, 
keels were laid for other ships of un- 
known tonnage—with stocks of Ameri- 
can-purchased steel on hand for their 
construction. In addition, Japan has at 
least 22 yards and 77 shipbuilding ways 
capable of turning out vessels of from 
1,000 to 6,000 tons, all working at top 
speed—and all utilizing American-pur- 
chased materials. 

Inspired descriptions of these larger 
vessels have been published in news- 
papers of several countries—including 
both Germany and Italy before Japan 
joined the Axis—in the hope that Japa- 
nese comment would give some indica- 
tion of how closely published guesses 
came to actuality. The Japs cagily with- 
held comment and let surmises flow 
unchecked. 


Good Ships That Stayed Home 


Few of Japan’s modern or rebuilt war 
vessels were sent into Chinese waters 
before America’s declaration of war. 
The English-built, forty-year-old Id- 
zumo of Shanghai War fame continued 
year after year to be the flagship of the 
China fleet. Definitely second-rate ships 
which made up China’s hopelessly out- 
classed navy, and which were captured 
during early months of the “Incident,” 
were used by the Japs wherever pos- 
sible on inland waters, along with three 
gunboats captured from Germany in 
1914. New vessels were kept in home 
waters. 

The secrecy with which Japan sur- 
rounded her shipbuilding program may 
in the end be responsible for the defeat 
of her fleet. The lack of data concerning 
numbers, tonnage, and types of war- 
ships being constructed by Nippon made 
American naval authorities heavy- 
handed in estimating American naval 
needs. The results of these estimates 
are sliding down American ways ahead 
of schedule. 

For years the United States was 
forced to rely upon naval budgets sub- 
mitted to the Japanese Diet for most 
estimates of Japan’s building program. 
Differences in costs of labor and ma- 
terials and items hidden in non-naval 
sections of the budget made such esti- 
mates almost guesswork. But it is a 
known fact that between 1930 and 1939 
Japan launched 2,000,000 tons of mer- 
chant shipping as against 1,250,000 tons 
by the United States, and between 1936 
and 1939 she built three times as many 
vessels as the United States with twice 
the total tonnage—again using, for the 
most part, American materials. 

Two years ago Navy Vice-Minister 
Yamamoto declared before a gathering 
of Japanese naval officers that “Japan 
never has contemplated building a navy 
to cross any ocean.” American experts 
even then were inclined to believe his 
statement true in the light of known 
facts concerning Jap building plans. The 
Japanese, they pointed out, seemed in- 
clined toward over-armoring, over-gun- 
ning, and over-powering their ships in 





order to effect a “deluge of fire” against 
enemy ships they could'‘entice within 
their own range or meet at sea within 
running distance of their shore bases. 
One reason for this supposition was the 
seemingly unorthodox internal spacing 
of the Japanese warships, which is be- 
lieved to have done away with every 
possible gadget not absolutely necessary 
for use during a fight, making way for 
larger engines. 

Jap warships are honeycombed with 
watertight compartments which obviate 
all luxuries. Japanese sailors—there 
are three men on their ships to one on 
ours—sling hammocks in companion- 
ways, gun turrets and ammunition-hoist 
shafts, and take their exercise in classic 
shadow-boxing. To increase their abil- 
ity to withstand underwater damage, 
their ships ordinarily have only two and 
a half decks below water line as against 
three or three and a half on American 
and British men-of-war. 

“We do not take ships to sea to build 
men but to annihilate our enemies,” 
regulations of the Imperial Naval Serv- 
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ice state. Typical of the zeal for effi- 
ciency has been the substitution of 
Western diet for traditional rice and 
pickled fish aboard Jap warships, to in- 
crease physical endurance among the 
sailors. 

Westerners who for years have been 
inclined to discredit Mr. Moto’s ability 
for mechanical inventiveness and to ac- 
cuse him of depending solely upon copy- 
ing European or American machines 
and strategies have reason even at this 
early stage of the war to doubt that sup- 
position. The “launch carrier” ships 
used in operations against Luzon and 
the two-man submarines are proof to 
the contrary. 

The launch carriers consistently were 
used during Japanese operations in 
China, later in Indo-China, and finally 
against American defenders of the 
Philippines. They were designed for 
speedy landing of troops. Fifty-man 
boats are carried on decks, ninety-man 
boats in the holds. All are launched 
through water-line openings in the car 
riers. British experts have expressed 
belief that the Germans may be copy- 
ing this type of troop carrier for use if 
and when the British Isles invasion at- 
tempt is ever carried out. 

Five years ago U. S. Navy officials 
became intensely interested in Japanese 
airplane carriers. Within those five 
years Japan has built six new carriers, 
and it is believed in Washington that at 
least three more now are under way. 
Their construction was what puzzled 
American experts, since planes carried 
on four of the new ships could alight 
only on water. The conclusion drawn 
was that such carriers were intended 
merely as ferries for transporting planes 
to mainland or island bases. It was 
about this time that strong-Navy advo- 
cates in America began pestering Con- 
gress to sanction development of bases 
on Guam, Midway, and Wake islands, 
and to spare no expense in improving 
Pearl Harbor. 


Something New in Cruisers 


Foreign critics of Japan’s cruisers fre- 
quently mention their curiously sloping 
funnels, their heavy gun turrets, and 
their low freeboard. American authori- 
ties have been inclined toward respect 
for these designs for several years. Slop- 
ing funnels, they believed, indicated 
more internal space for engines. Double 
walls of armor around guns gave more 
protection to crews under either naval 
or aircraft fire. The low freeboards 
suggested heavy bow armor, allowing 
the ships to take heavier punishment as 
they steamed forward firing and at the 
same time presenting a smaller target 
for close-range action. German marine 
experts hailed these cruisers as the best 
afloat and incorporated several Japa- 
nese innovations in ships which even 
now are under construction in European 
shipyards. The Japs have forty-six of 
these vessels, America thirty-seven. 

At the beginning of the shooting the 
Navy Department estimated that Japan 
had 135 destroyers, practically all of 
them new. This number almost equaled 
Britain’s fleet of ocean greyhounds and 
surpassed ours by a score, excluding 
older vessels that up to now have only 
been considered reserve ships. 

Forty of these Jap destroyers are of 
a smaller class than those in our own 
flotilla; on the other hand, sixteen of 
their 1,400-tonners are the only destroy- 
ers afloat carrying 24-inch torpedo tubes 
—exceptionally large for a destroyer— 
and another indication of the deluge- 
of-fire trend in Nipponese building 
schemes. 

Enemy submarines already harass- 
ing shipping off our West Coast un- 
doubtedly were of the 2,700-ton type of 
which Japan has at least eight. In addi- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The Story Thus Far: 


HEN her mother—‘“the richest woman in 

the world’—dies in her New York City 
home, Elaine Brian flies to China, where she 
hopes to find one of her mother’s dearest 
friends: Mark Chappell, who had become a 
priest and taken the name of ‘Father Va- 
lerian.” In so doing, she is obeying her moth- 
er’s dying wish. 

In the course of the long journey, she meets 
a charming, and thoroughly worldly, man: 
Elton Field. Field has a mistress in China— 
Helen Kung, an Eurasian who has adored him 
for more than ten years. Arrived in Shanghai, 
with Elaine, he tells Helen bluntly that he 
loves the American; and he wounds her cruelly 
by offering her a million dollars if she will help 
him to win Elaine! 

Seemingly acquiescent, Helen Kung meets 
her rival and actually advises her to remain in 
Shanghai; but she makes the secret resolve to 
prevent the marriage, at any cost. When 
Elaine, ignoring the Eurasian’s advice, goes to 
Ta-ming (where Father Valerian is in charge 


of a mission and a small hospital), she is shad- 
owed by Li-hua, Helen’s male servant, who has 
orders to keep an eye on the American and 


send frequent reports to his mistress. .. . 
Arrived at Ta-ming, Elaine is arrested by 
the Japanese authorities. But, when Father 
Valerian and his friend, Rudolf Helgel (a Ger- 
man who lives with him at the mission house) 
intercede in her behalf, she is released. 
Overjoyed when he learns who the young 
American is, Father Valerian takes her to the 
mission house. He tells her that he had, many 
years before, been in love with her mother, 
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Father Valerian came out from the chapel at once and led the wounded men fo - 


who, he says, had been unwilling to marry him. 
He tells her that he and Helgel are experienc- 
ing difficulty in running the hospital practically 
alone. Listening to the priest—so fine, so truly 
good—Elaine makes a quick decision. She 
says that she will stay at the mission house, 
make her home there, and do what she can 
to help. 

A short time later, in Shanghai, Helen Kung 
receives and read the first report from Li- 
hua. After which, she goes to Elton Field’s 
house, lets herself in, and, after a cup of tea, 
slips cautiously into Field’s private study. The 
curtains are drawn over the windows. No one 
can see her, and she knows that the servants 
(whom she pays well) will say nothing, should 
any of them come in. 


Vv 


ELEN KUNG went into Elton’s 
H study. The heavy curtains were 

pulled over the windows, and a 
light burned on his desk. He sat here 
when he was alone, and because he was 
fond of the room, he had had a deep 
couch put in for the evenings with her. 
Not even a servant need be surprised 
if she came here to wait for him, she told 
herself, nor need Elton be surprised if 
he found her here when he came in. 

It was easy, therefore, to sit down at 
his desk and in a moment, listening, to 
pull out one drawer after another. He 
was very methodical. Even the letters 
his mother wrote him were carefully 
filed according to their dates. She came 
upon a folder marked Present Business. 
This she pulled out and held beneath 
the desk, but where the light might fall 
upon it. 

She opened the folder and swiftly she 
glanced at the carbons. There was noth- 
ing to interest her, nothing at all, she 
thought. Business letters, business let- 
ters—then Elaine Brian’s name sprang 


at her suddenly upon a page. She read 
the letter quickly. He had written to 
a law firm in New York and asked for 
full information on Elaine Brian. “A 
young woman newly arrived in Shang- 
hai represents herself as Elaine Brian. 
She is young, blond, very beautiful, 
about five feet three or four inches in 
height, obviously well educated. But 
can this be the real Elaine Brian? 
Please cable yes or no.” 

Helen Kung read this letter over 
twice. Then he was not sure! She 
searched the folder. There was no reply 
to this letter which had been mailed by 
clipper, she saw. If there had been a 
cabled reply it was not here. She put 
the folder back in the drawer and went 
over to the couch and sat there gazing 
thoughtfully into the unlighted grate. 
After a long time she felt cold, and she 
rose and found a match and touched the 
paper crushed ready under the ‘wood 
and soft coal. When the blaze began 
she went back to her seat. 

Here Elton Field found her soon after 
midnight. “Missy Kung wait inside,” 
the gateman had shouted as his car 
came in the gate. He had been too 
annoyed to answer. If he had not had 
the cable that he did have at this very 
moment in his pocket, he might have 
been careless of her presence. But the 
cable had come tonight as he had sat at 


.dinner in the Japanese consulate. A 


servant had brought it to him on a silver 
plate saying that it had been sent over 
from his house. He had expected the 
cable at any moment for the last 
twenty-four hours and had left word at 
his home that if it came it was to be 
brought to him. He excused himself 


and tore the envelope opend 
two words: “Probably y 
was signed by his New Yo 


Instantly he had made © 








Even if she were not Elai 
told himself as he put the « 
pocket, he would have gone 
away from Ta-ming. Now jthe- 
she was—that is, probably/it ser 
to him that he was madly love | 
her, and he decided that a. 
would go to Ta-ming. He 
himself early to come hom 
he knew, he could not wai 
was thick with plans to go’ 
But when he heard the Helen 
waiting he had thrust the jams ® 
and had hurried into the hve, int’ 
empty drawing room, int [he &: 
library, and then with risiv 
his own study. | as 
She was roused out of sle |by B: 
voice, harsh with surprise 
“What are you doing he ?” 






















She opened her eyes €| mov: 
little. She had the Chine qual 
being able to sleep withou” sturt 





to her hair or garments. N she ¥ 
as though a statue wake with 
slight movements of her n jclest 
her skin. She opened her )s @*& 
and then closed them, ai | with 
sound she gazed at him, |) 10M8), 
dark and sad. ay 
Elton let his irritation 20UHt 
anger: “Look here, I've ways, 
you that you weren’t to me 
house unless I sent for yol 
She wet her red lips. “| 
always sent for me.” Her jee W4 
(Continued on pa{ 













on is a junior 
Joe Louis. To 
as knocked out 84 
in 116 bouts and 
er lost a fight. 

call him a “sweet” 
sweet aS sugar 


that Ray Robinson, the 
erweight champion of 
is wonderful is to give 
vigorous a drubbing as 
arily inflicts upon his op- 
menal is the word for the 
fius with the light-brown 
ad 116 fights and hasn’t 


ties who know about 
Robinson is the best- 
ter to appear since 

p eight years ago. This 

€ consensus; nobody 
ow good the boy is be- 
the animated punching 
s today belong in the ring 
Jost of them prove it by 
le arena on a door. He 
t 84 of the 116 men he 
and 49 were enveloped 
sweet insensibility in the 


| after his first profes- 
ibinson was meeting—and 
ld champion. The mob 
a punk fresh out of. the 
lick Sammy Angott, the 
leholder, but seeing was 
ly 21, 1941, at Shibe Park 
ij When the punk, who 
be a dancer, played an 
5 with his hands on An- 
en rounds. 

led a slicker and more 
Ww one year and four 
ght, after his pro debut. 
owe’en, when Ray the 
lipped Fritzie Zivic and 
hed himself as the best 
id for pound, in circulation 

le Dting Louis, of course. 


| ad All the Answers 


) behind the fight sounds like 
ited corn, but it happens to 
is Robinson’s Hollywoodish 
pscurity to opulence. After 
lety international amateur 
i Gloves championship- in 
ison was unveiled at fancy 
Madison Square Garden on 
1940. The crowd was large 
Hous, but every one of the 
pthere to see Henry Arm- 
ina his welterweight title 
Was in one of those prelimi- 
pay watches with a gent 
Wehevarria. Robinson hurried 
ichores to catch Armstrong, 
the main event. He earned 
) belting out Echevarria in 
Wid he was squatting on his 
ie ringside when the blood- 
aimenced. Armstrong ab- 
)a frightful shellacking that 
ymost quit the ring in sheer 
waisgust. Only the thought 
Way he might get hunk for 
led the kid to continue his 
jild be; good Negro fighters 
}t deal of racial pride and, 
| indicates, Robinson is very 
and four weeks later Robin- 
| outgrown the lightweight 
4 Up to the welterweights. 
P drew was Mr. Zivic, the 
julp-eared veteran of more 
nis and, despite his surprise 
hed Cochrane in July, still 
h the best guy in the divi- 
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SUGAR 
BOY 


By Stanley Frank 


sion. Zivic was, and is, an extremely 
tough citizen. He learned the funda- 
mentals of his trade as a small boy in 
his father’s saloon in Pittsburgh. When 
the entire Zivic brood—including Pop 
and four older brothers, all fighters— 
became embroiled with spirited neigh- 
bors in spirits, young Fritzie helped 
defend the family honor and property 
by crawling along the rail of the bar bit- 
ing alien legs. 

Robinson had to give a 
half pounds and a lifetime of 
to Zivic. He was meeting a cutie who 
knew every trick in the books. Again 
the wise guys were doubtful that the 
undefeated Negro could retain his 
status and his health. The mob wasn’t 
sure the Sugar Boy, a beautiful boxer 
at long range, could take care of himself 
in the clinches and it didn’t know how 


six and a 


xperience 


4 lyeeer rs . 
* : s 4 } 
“ wy It : ss i 


he would react to a stiff poke in the 
puss or whether he was gaited to go 
ten hard rounds with a good man. 

All the questions were answered and 
punctuated emphatically by Robinson’s 
authoritative gloves. He really won 
the fight by outroughing, outsmarting 
and outpunching Zivic in the clinches 
The old wise guy fetched Robinson a 
soulful clop on the chops and staggered 
seventh round, but the kid 
eighth and cooled off 


him in the 
came back in the 
Mr. Zivic for the 
ercises. Robinson had gone 
twice but he 
given the unanti 
title hot 


promised the winner by 


remainder of the ex 
ten rounds 


only finished so 


be fore, 
strongly that he was 
mous de on and gained the 
with Cochrane, 
Mil ; 
’s great,” Zivic grunted, rub 


bing gingerly the first black eye of his 


Flashiest of the welters is hard- 
hitting Ray Robinson, the choice 
of the insiders to bring home 
Red Cochrane's championship 


SMITH 


life. ‘He can hit and he can box. He'll 
beat Cochrane easy.” 

Two months later Robinson, unable 
his fancy footwork to catch 

in the same ring with him, 
fought Zivic again to keep in eating 
money. He made his first victory stick, 
emphatically, by knocking out Zivic in 
the tenth round 

One of the earliest and most ardent 
boosters of Robinson was Joe Louis. 
The Great Man touted the kid as a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Cochrane 
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\ A [ INTER at O’Ryan Field in south- 
ern Alberta, where the hard 
winds blow and random weather 

boils out from behind the near-by Rocky 

Mountains. Flight Lieutenant Forfar 

considered the six instructors of A 

Flight from his seat behind his office 

table and registered a suggestion of dis- 

favor. Five of the men who stood fac- 
ing him—five young men—decided that 
expression was not on their account but 
refrained from glancing toward Old 

Pat Dignan, on the end of the line. 

A smallish, skinny man, Dignan, with 
the ribbons of a First War flier beneath 
his wings. His cap was pulled low to 
conceal a baldness that was relieved 
only by a sparse, silvery fringe between 
his temples and his ears. An undistin- 
guished, placid type with crinkling blue 
eyes and deep skin creases on his neck. 
He gazed at the new flight commander 
with amiable interest because of the 
Distinguished Flying Cross ribbon on 
his tunic. Spitfire pilot, Forfar, and a 
good one, according to reports. 

“Three sergeant pilots, two pilot of- 
ficers and a flying officer. That’s my 
staff, eh?” Forfar half asked the ques- 
tion and half mused. He was tall, strong- 
featured, broad of shoulder and a year 
or so on in his serious twenties. A sud- 
den, brief smile erased the tension of 
his lips, of his face. The hint of grim 
things momentarily fled. “I’m glad to 
meet you all. I suppose you know what 
I’m here for and what I’m going to do?” 

An odd question. Even an awkward 
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one. What was he here for? To instruct 
fledgling pilots, of course. What was he 
going to do? Sounded like a catch. They 
waited for Old Pat to answer that one. 


Wes we’ve been pushing these An- 

sons around for the past year, most 
of us,” said Dignan quietly. ‘We’ve 
heard rumors of new machines. Oxfords 
or Cessnas. That what you mean?” 

“A year! Cab driving!” Forfar’s grin 
might have been meant to be jocular but 
it hurt the five young pilots who had 
been held back as instructors. Rubbing 
it in—that they hadn’t been on opera- 
tions. “No, I didn’t mean new ma- 
chines. They’ll come in time. I meant 
the tempo around here. It’s too slow. 
I’m going to change it and I expect your 
co-operation.” Which would have been 


all right had he not added warningly: 
“Tf I don’t get it I'll know the reason 
why.” 

Pretty tough to take, that line. Even 
from a man with two rings on his sleeves 
and the zigzag purple-and-white ribbon 
beneath his wings. He might as well 
have patted the D.F.C. on his chest and 
told them that he was a war pilot and 
they weren’t. That they didn’t know 
what it was all about and he was going 
to show them. Which was bad enough 
but the crack about co-operation was 
something else. Five angry young men 
again waited for Dignan to speak—for 
them. , 

Forfar didn’t give him the chance. 

“How old are you, Dignan?” he de- 
manded abruptly. “Beyond the age for 
an instructor, aren’t you?” 








Dignan jerked the compas)90: 
its fittings, turned and jjarl 
abruptly. “Let's go, you gu; Mt. 
9 
Dignan nodded. But he (5 thi * 
of something that his five roth’ 
structors did not understan| that’ 
far did not know. It had tcp wil “ 
stress and strain of war fly | thal 
a man’s reserve of balance ; | ums” 
his nerves and destroys }| pat 
Nothing to do with courage’ 
entirely different thing—ar amen’! 
able. He answered, adroit! yasi" 
the score of his years: i" 
“Well, doggone, they vwited \ 
War pilots who could pass @ Di 
for flying duties. I tried it at am | 
you know, I guess I slippe |t OW i 
docs. Anyhow they let me’ 
run into an instructor or tv WA 
mind going to a little trout 
of us old coots. I’m not mi 
mind you, but I can show) 
the things the book says.” 

























| q 
pees amplified Dign § OW, 
paragement, dryly: | ih 
“You wouldn’t make the 
instructor in England. Dc) 
even let you do local ferry) 
here—” He paused, then 
knife. “Any dumbbell cai 
Okay—let’s go.” 
Interview over. They be 
(Continued on pag 
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ound as fast 
the foreign cor- 
One of the best 
rop here gives 
ckground from 


srilliant articles 
planes, ships, 
| state dinners 


W correspondent travels 
es less and learns less 
r other form of plant or 
\ year ago I sailed from 
pool and to this day I 
route we took. When 
y cold we imagined we 
te off Iceland but we may 
Martha’s Vineyard. We 
- gull, enemy plane, nor 
route, although we did 
Marine scare—which we 
ily when we heard a de- 
= away, dropping depth 
e whole, it-was a very dull 
l right if you like to travel 
ike to travel. When I ar- 
on I saw A. V. Alexander, 
st Lord of the Admiralty. 
about you, my boy,” he 
a long voyage you had.” 
ing,” I said, quite touched 
Lord had remembered to 
e. “Nice of you to worry 
it we never even saw a 


forried about you, I was 
the convoy.” he growled. 
aw anything, hey? Let me 
Te were enemy submarines 
il the time; and we changed 
e four times.” 

fespondents are always the 
in things. Last fall I flew from 
cow and, outside of the 
AS a pleasant enough flight. 
jlacked out in the large Con- 
Derator (the U. S. Army 
| B-24) and, of course, during 
hour flight we saw nothing. 
jin brilliant sunlight at Mos- 
ygot out of the plane and 
je cold out of our limbs. 

lice routine flight, wasn’t it, 
ji to our pilot. 

ne flight?” he exploded, look- 
with contempt. “To begin 
pw 3,200 miles nonstop, most 
fWater. Routine? Do you 
its the longest over-water 
taken by a U.S. Army land 
\Do you realize that at one 
pressure on two motors was 
in and I was sure we were 
op in that drink? Do you 
just after we left three Spit- 
)k us for a Hun bomber and 
(and just recognized us in 
ine flight, hey? About eight 
Df the coast of Norway, two 
jot by us going very fast and 
yame back. If there hadn’t 
} friendly cloud to hide in, 
|have grabbed us. And in 
let me tell you that in twenty 
ying I've never had such a 
yt and before I’d do it 





IN’T LIKE 
TRAVEL 


IN REYNOLDS 


“Okay, pal, now we'll have a nice 
bowl of vodka and forget it.” 

“The good vodka is all gone,” a news- 
paper colleague at the airport told me 
dolefully. “Russia always imported its 
best vodka from Riga or Poland. None 
left.” 

“Russia imports vodka!” I was speech- 
less. “And I suppose she gets her caviar 
from the Fulton Fish Market!” 

“There’s caviar, all right” he said. 
“At New York prices.” 

Moscow was a pleasant surprise to 
one who had been sitting in London, lis- 
tening to the German radio reporting on 
the nightly bombing of the Soviet capi- 
tal. One got the impression that Mos- 
cow was in much the same condition as 
London. Actually you had to do a lot 
of looking to find a bomb scar in all 
Moscow. The Kremlin, strangely camou- 
flaged, certainly looked intact. Lenin’s 
tomb in Red Square was still there; the 
National and Metropole hotels were 
ugly enough in their war paint but even 
their windows-were in place. 

I found out why, that first night. The 
enemy planes came over at dark and 
then the loudest barrage I ever heard in 
my life commenced. There were guns 
all over the city. Someone said that 
Moscow had 6,000 antiaircraft guns. It 
seemed likely when you heard them 
blasting. Standing outside the National 
looking across the square toward the 
Kremlin, you could hear the spent shell 
fragments clinking on the pavement like 
staccato drum raps and you realized 
why the Soviet authorities had forbid- 
den anyone to be on the streets at night 
during a raid. While the Harriman- 
Beaverbrook Mission was in Moscow I 
was a diplomat-for-a-day, acting as 
press attaché for the mission. This was 
interesting in view of the fact that I 
could give parties for my colleagues of 
the press and joyfully charge all ex- 
penses to either Beaverbrook or Harri- 
man. And I met Stalin! 


Dinner with “Uncle Joe” 


The night that Beaverbrook and Har- 
riman finished work Stalin invited the 
combined missions to dinner at the 
Kremlin. It was an amazing evening 
that none of us will ever forget. We as- 
sembled in the huge state dining room 
to await Stalin. Litvinoff and OOumansky 
were there as translators for Beaver- 
brook and Harriman. Voroshilov, re- 
splendent in his marshal’s uniform, was 
there. Molotov peered from behind his 
thick spectacles. Brilliant Andreyev 
(sometimes whispered about as the 
crown prince of the regime) was there 
and so was scholarly looking Lavrenti 
Beria, whose innocent-sounding title, 
Commissar for Internal Affairs, means 
that he is head of what was once called 
the Cheka but is now called the NKVD. 
So was benign, plump Vishinsky, who 


was the prosecutor in the state treason 
trials. Lozovsky, the Kremlin spokes- 
man, his neatly trimmed black beard 
streaked with gray, talked French ot 
German or Russian or Spanish or any 
thing else you wished to speak while 
waiting for the man whom every corres- 
spondent in Moscow merely ¢ alls “Uncle 
Joe.” Everyone was there cept that 
little man who is the president of Soviet 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Enjoying a can of American beer, Quentin Reynolds surveys proceedings from 
a foxhole in the desert as the British got their Libyan offensive under way 


Below: Air Marshal Arthur Coningham (center, folded arms) holds a press con- 
ference ata front-line airport near Tobruk on December 5th. Mr. Reynolds got 
the shady seat in the truck because he was suffering from a case of sun poison- 
ing. Other correspondents: Alan Morehead, London Daily Express; Kenneth 
Downs, United Press; Bob Low, Liberty Magazine; J. L. Hodson, British jour- 
nalist. Man standing at right of truck is Colonel Philip Astley, British censor 
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By James Aswell 
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The life and times of a Basa 
chemist who became stage-siry; 


tp 


shortly after her first marria; 


just across the state line, her fathe 

Don’t misunderstand. He was unar 
amiable. 

Aiter it was over Mrs. Dolphs took © 
to primp. Mr. Dolphs, the justice of € 
into a cubicle off the parlor and began & 
marriage certificate. I sat alone with m 
in-law, feeling dazed. 

“Well, boy, you’ve married a Madd 
you. I hope you both always stay in 
business.” 

“We will,” I said. 

He chuckled. 

Mr. Maddigan had reference to € 
which the Maddigan name had figure 
many years. There had been Sir Phig ; 
Sherlock, the rage of London beforeg 
was Madge Maddigan, Cecilly’s mother 
hot shot on the Broadway stage, as 
there is even Dulcy Maddern, a cousiii 

My new father-in-law was divorce 
Maddigan. Now he sold automobiles 
reputation of being something of a 
was nice. 

Cecilly came down the narrow — 
Mrs. Dolphs. Cecilly is a small girl p 
when she’s not dieting, with big b 
healthy, ginghamy look to her: exactly 

“Well!” she grinned, blushing: = 
huh?” : 

“Lord, I'd like to have Madge 
now,” said Mr. Maddigan, “just to see 

“Madge Maddigan?” gasped Mrs} 
a string of hair from her forehead. 
to her? Why, I seen her when'I was vi 
in Newark once, in The Night Tide” 

“Listen, madam,” my father-im-lay 
“this marriage must be kept secret’ Tl 
people graduate in a month from St 
Marriage is against the rules. You hear 

Mrs. Dolphs made a clucking sound) 
month, whyn’t they wait, then?” 

And it occurred to me, too. Why har 
Well, it had been Mr. Maddigan as & 
He had been for an early marriage all 


ik night I married Cecilly dc 


12 THIS moment I suspected Gel 
wanted me to marry his daughter 
wife; I was so far from the kind of hust 
picked for Cecilly. 
But I didn’t care. Cecilly and Iwi 
matched as any two people ever bom 
a book—and vice versa. 
I had known her from a distance al 
had been a long distance. I was nothing 
knew it. My father had been a big, fia 
less man whom the cops escorted home 
midnight. We never had had quite em 
when my mother died, two years after 
. was buried from the county poor fam. 4 
next few years by various relatives ar} 
got to mowing lawns and driving a & 
the city dumps to put myself through 
pretty bitter. Bitter about charm. 
My father had been a very charmum 
When I came to know her in Agne 
try, B-Il, Cecilly turned out (Contin 


Cecilly and I began pretty soon W 
experiments together. She was we 
new ideas, had the genuine scien) 
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CHARLES KERLEE 


F THERE was doubt in anyone’s 

mind about the future of air travel in 

war time, that has been put at rest. 
More than 100 new planes have been 
allocated to the airlines (deliveries to 
begin in June) and the government has 
given assurance that there will be all 
other necessary equipment; moreover 
the lines can keep the key men neces- 
Sary to use it. Yes, you'll be able to go 
on flying as usual. But what about this 
new equipment? Is it more of the same 
or will it be in step with the dizzying ad- 
vances in aviation? 

These hundred-odd planes are, of 
course, of different types, but there is 
one model that is something very 
special. It is called lly, the 


provisionall 








Constellation—and up to last summer 
it was the most closely ; ret 
in the history of civil i me 

who had been working on did not 






know what they were buil 
the directors of th 7 





going to purchass S d ot know 
about them. 
There was good reason for 


Superchargers maintain lower-level 
pressures in the 57-passenger cabin 
of the Constellation, which has 
a cruising ceiling of 30,000 f 


reel 


Building the closely guarded Constellation, the new 
commercial transport plane, at a Lockheed plant. 








secrecy. The new ship represents an- 
other increase in the airlines’ gait—a 
hundred miles an hour more speed, 
10,000 feet higher ceiling, a range of 
more than 4,000 miles, seating capacity 
for 57 passengers plus a crew of 

But before we try to see the meaning 
of this in terms of your convenience 
I ntry’s place in the world, 
é look into the mystery that sur- 
rounded the Constellation’s birth. 





Progress vs. Retrenchment 


The story goes back a few years to the 





time when Jack Frye, president of TWA. 
was having banker trouble The nature 
of the trouble isn’t hard to understand 
It was t differen in points of view 
between the flier and the nonflier. be 
ad spent his life in 
: loted plane f all type 
i j i that the airlines 
ett couldn't stabilize 
tabl , t the had 
I i I on, higher and 
f wa e difference between 
t] I id the ymmon sense 
i is new equip 
tirl just had an 
wint I eemed to the 
i t t the time had 


and remarkably advanced high-speed, high-altitude 
The new airliners will be ready for service this year 





seemed less important than the fact that 
technical advances including the Army’s 
experiments with a sealed-cabin plane, 
had made it possible to take a step 
closer to the Stratosphere. That would 
spell an increase in efficiency, safety, 
speed, comfort and economy. And so 
it was a step to be taken. It could be 
counted on to pay out in time. 

The controlling directors could not 
see it, and the difference of opinion be- 
came so sharp that Mr. Frye decided to 
resign The men who had labored w ith 
Frye to build up the company formed 
a compact group of old airline men who 
also were more inter: sted in the long- 
haul job of- cre ating a great airline than 
in showing immediate profits. When 
they learned of Frye’s decision, they 
said they would re sign with him. 

At this point his friend Howard 
Hughes took a hand Mr. Hughes en- 
tered the game with an interesting com- 
bination of cards He had about as 
much first-hand knowledge of aviation 
as anyone in the world and he had a 
great deal of money. Also he shared 
the views of Mr. Frye. How would it 
e, he inquired, if he bought a company 
for Mr. Frye to runY It seemed that it 
would be all right. And. speaking of 
companies, there was TWA 

So Mr. Hughes acquired a controlling 

{Continued on page 58) 
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earth of Mexico produces a man to 
stir your imagination. It yielded 
Benito Juarez and in a capricious mo- 
ment it gave us Pancho Villa. It 
mothered Francisco Madero and bore 
Emiliano Zapata. It has borne another 
exciting personality, an earthy saint 
named Ezequiel Padilla, warm as his 
own soil with love of freedom and smol- 
dering with dreams for building a new 
and better world 
Padilla is a towering Indian, straight 
and clean-limbed as a pine. I 
fifty-two years ago in a 
Coyuca de Catalan in the 


pa arth few decades the hot, tired 





Ly 


He was born 








lage called 








rero, a village so small you won’ 

it on any map. His mother ista 
was a schoolteacher, and his father 
Mariano was a lawyer. They were 


poorer than the campesinos whose adobe 
huts they shared, for none among the 


villagers of Coyuca de Catalan could 
afford to pay for legal services or for 
teaching. 

Padilla knew hunger as a child. He 
grew up with the campesinos, whose 
hunger for land, food and security be- 
came his own, and as a youth, he fought 
beside Zapata in that great Mexican’s 
rebellion against the feudalism that kept 
his countrymen landless. 

“It’s not plenty,” Padilla says, “which 
tears out the heart and vitality of a 
country—it’s scarcity.” 

This was an incongruous figure, there- 
fore, to come to the Pan-American Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers in Rio de 
Janeiro. Here was a revolutionary with 
a revolutionary’s determination to alter 
the order of things, and Pan-American 
conferences never materially changed 
the course of men’s lives in the Ameri- 


cas. Traditionally such conventions 


served merely as sounding boards for 
the petty political aspirations of the 
delegates. 

But Padilla came and Padilla ‘con- 
quered. He did it with a voice that 
makes men’s pulses quicken, and with 
simple, sincere words. If ever a man 
talked himself into the hearts and minds 
of other men Padilla did it at the Rio 
Conference. When he arrived he was 
just another diplomat, handsomer than 
most but unknown north of the Rio 
Grande or the mouth of the Tehuan- 
tepec. He left it a hero, his name whis- 
pered, talked and shouted by diplomats, 
politicians and correspondents as that of 
Mexico’s man of destiny, America’s man 
of the future. 

Rio’s night clubs dedicated songs to 
him, mobs cheered him in the streets. 
Crowds waited for him to leave and 
enter his hotel or the Palacio Tiradentes, 





| 1 
Itamaraty Palace, the cas: 5 on 
cafés. Wherever he went | the | 
where women normally loo! t meh) 
frankly as men look at wome ’nyW 
else, Padilla was a wow, anc 1€fe 4) 
times when Padilla’s hero: halo mn 
down over one eye and whe }tfeam) 
of confetti fluttered from it, | his e, 
bined embarrassment and e pymei 
He stood in a suit the col pf cof" 
stained milk on the podium) the ©!) 
time Chamber of Deputies is 1€ Pal, 
Tiradentes. He stood bi een , 
effulgent blobs of pink o lids a 
Petropolis and faced the re VE WE tn 
suited politicians and d pmats 
twenty-one Americas. T! 
were crowded with wives, 1}! 
friends of the delegates, an« jithm 
apermen. 
S Brazil is a photographers’ avel, 
(Continued on page 
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BUY 


DEFENSE BONDS 
AND 


HOME FURNISHINGS 
ve) 
SVERLASTING HAPPINESS 


JHY FURNITURE IS 4° ” 
WISE. INVESTMENT Now 


Furniture Dealers Co-operate 











DAY, when “Home” means more than 
er, it is good news to know that you can 
jin furniture with no fear of slowing up or 
ring with war production. 


Go to your nearby furniture store today. Now 
is an ideal time to make this investment in 
lifetime happiness. 





Furniture dealers everywhere make it remark- 
ably easy for you to refurnish your home now. 
These men who have helped to start the 
happiest homes in all the world... who provide 
employment for many others, pay taxes, and do KROEHLER 5-STAR 
their full share in making America what it is NON-SAG CONSTRUCTION 
. are continuing the budget plan of buying. 


fides! in Lasting Happiness 


Yetense Bonds. . . And buy lifetime hap- 
y refurnishing your home now. When 
, you are helping the million Ameri- 

endent on the furniture industry to 


Kroehler’s famous 5-Star Non-Sag Construction 
assures no broken-down seats, no bumps or humps, 


no wobbly arms or frames, all new materials, and 


A Small Payment Delivers 


the fine craftsmanship which has made Kroehler 
the world’s most popular furniture 


Today you can bu y furn iture on a very small See the enchanting new designs in Kroehler living 
. : wea tt . The ale > can be bud reted room furniture. Superb style range and gloriously 
Dmaking an investment that means down payment. The balance can be g 


— financial aid to the war... And 






uur family’s happiness in these trying 


over many months . you enjoy the furniture 


harmonized color selection are as wide as ever 


and for times to come. while you make this investment. 


ike 





ROEHLE 
K Le. R 


(~ 


WORLD'S LARGEST FURNITURE MANUFACTURER 


Look for this label 
under the cushion — 
Sor your protection, 
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Rub—Just feel ee 


ir irculation 

og “tingle” as circu 

i ing “tingl 7 

as eee flow of necessary oes 

t Gnctease . And with the p i 

e table oils of Vitalis SUED 
ee ral oils, your 


i atu 
menting 2 oe 
takes on a fresh, natural lu 


50 Seconds to 






You can force yourself ahead in business 
by sheer brain-power—but you'll suc- 
ceed faster if your appearance wins 
liking and respect. Let the Vitalis ‘‘60- 
Second Workout” give your appearance 
a lift with handsome hair—and you'll 
give your chances of success a lift, too! 


Business all 


VITALIS 


and the 
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“One for the Money! A Winner! 


THAT’S HOW GOOD-LOOKING HAIR STAMPS YOU! 


d Social Asset with 





way 
e 


KOUT 


mb—Yout hair 
ac t- 
+ place—no “pater 
stay? Oa ened what's mores ie 
Wy italke «60-Second Naa et ce 
embarrassing loose ast eee 
prevent excessive falling 


helps you keep YO 


10 Seconds [tO Co 








ut hair. 


Socially as in business, the man with 
attractive personality has the advantage! 
And no other single thing can do 
more for your appearance and person- 
ality than well-groomed hair! So let the 
Vitalis ‘“60-Second Workout” keep your 
hair good-looking! Get Vitalis today! 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


USE VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 













looked like Miss Turner, or vice versa. 
Everybody said she looked very nice, 
but Mr. Dawn sighed and said it was all 
wrong and he would now show one and 
all how Miss Smith really should make 
up to be herself. 

An assistant in clinical white scrubbed 
Miss Turner’s features from Miss 
Smith’s face, and Mr. Dawn explained 
how he got into the make-up business. 
He was a Kentucky boy who wanted to 
be a sculptor; ran away from home, did 
odd jobs, wandered out to the Coast and 
shipped as a seaman on.a transpacific 
freighter. He came back, worked as a 
cowboy, drifted to Hollywood and got 
into the movies as an extra, being a 
Union soldier in the morning, Chief Yel- 
low Eagle in the afternoon, and sick and 
disgusted in the evening. 

Under the mass make-up methods, all 
Union soldiers looked alike, all Indians 
looked alike, all Hiawathas and colonels’ 
daughters looked alike. Hollywood 
Boulevard, day by day, became more 
and more congested with girls who 
looked like Mary Pickford, Theda Bara, 
Pearl White and the Gish girls. 

Result was that Mr. Dawn began to 
make himself up and so learned, the 
hard way, how to do things to faces. His 
knowledge of sculpture helped because 
it gave him a clear idea of the basic 
principles of face construction. He was 
so successful with himself that first 
thing he knew he was making up other 
actors. Wasn’t long before he had for- 
saken the extras altogether and taken 
up face-creation as a lifework. As the 
years galloped along, these creations 
became so attractive that millions of 
reasonable—and unreasonable—copies 
appeared all over the world. 

Miss Smith now was seated again in 
the dentist’s chair, a sheet around her 
shoulders and a towel around her hair. 
Mr. Dawn proceeded to diagnose her 
features: ‘Fundamentally, a nice face, 
but a trifle round. ... Whose did you 
fancy it resembled?” 

“‘Jeanette—er, Lana Turner’s,” said 
Miss Smith, a bit wistfully. 

“We'll soon fix that,” said Mr. Dawn, 
holding a brush in his teeth and dab- 


BUTCH 


Be Yourself, Girlie! 


Continued from page 13 














bing on make-up like anythin jj. y! 
transformation went ahead, he My 
“Face a little too round—\ g 
mind me being frank, my dea: Len)! 
darken it a little here and ther | yy! 
darken an area you make it |g 
spicuous; if you high-light it, « \» 
it stand out. A little dark me ya! 
the fullness of the cheeks, anc: 
a sort of egg-shaped face, , |} 
down, of course,” he hastene 
thus reassuring Miss Smith, | _ 
“I feel like a guinea pig,” js 
“Fine eyes—very fine eyes bp, 
the make-up expert, and pro | 
emphasize them with a deft t hy) 
and there. “The arc of the bri |ghr” 
parallel the arc of the uppe jg 
If the eyes are too close tog. 
brows should be more widely ¢ ar 
if they’re too far apart, the bre | } 
be brought together. Nose } | 
We just lower the brows; too jor 
raise them.” | 
He worked swiftly with ha 
brushes and pigments. False | 
were gummed on with a steady 



































surveyed the result. 
Miss Smith had a new mc 
a trifle of lift at the corners t| 
sort of cheerio effect. Her fa way: 
most oval, her eyes dramis © 
finally her blond hair was hid 
a brown wig, parted in the n 
brushed high to show her for + 
lengthen out her face a little. ji 
“There,” said Mr. Dawn, “1 7 y, 
yourself—and pretty nice, t| 
does it feel to be yourself?” |; | 
“Swell,” said Miss Smith, Ic j 
the mirror. ‘Better than beir | 
better than being Lana Tune | 
“Your chances in pictures’ ))e, 
better if you’ll just stay your 
Mr. Dawn. “Many a girl has Mle, 
career because she tried to di jle., 
star, instead of letting her |, 
viduality have a chance. Th go, 
girls everywhere. What tha 4 
woman achieves when she s) ¢ 
look like her favorite movie g i 
isn’t a resemblance. It’s a c ea, 
Be yourselves, girls! 

























































By Larry | n 














“We'd better pull a bank job instead, 
Slug. We ain't getting any attention here” 
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1 uniform. We’re not going 
our neck at this corner. 
ink the average woman in 
no worse than the aver- 
t, we believe will get this 
t the censor. Moreover, 
‘way to telling you that 
f forgotten bureaus in 
ere discussing censorship. 
Jefense bureaus that had 
little difficulty achieving 
before the Son of Heaven 
is hell. One bureau head 
you think that this new 
uld be extended to all de- 
the government; that 
tten about government ac- 
ry or nonmilitary, should 
ro us before publication?” 
*; “Listen, chum, before 
on the carpet three times 
my project in the papers. 
rumors that my outfit was 
et even a two-line para- 
lumn. Since the war I’ve 
e times and all I got for 
a free visit from a cub re- 
aid that he’d write some- 
‘if it weren’t the policy of 
int nothing that would 
comfort to the enemy. 
mvince him that my in- 
d nothing to do with de- 
couldn’t budge him. I’m 
susly now of setting up a 
sending set on the White 
_ Maybe that will get me 
ae? 


lunch in one of Washing- 
jod restaurants. We found 
son of Akron, Ohio, waiting 
_Mason was scanning the 
-are covered with photo- 
smbers of Congress past and 
2 of them famous and some 
ituencies did not give them 
ome famous. On the wall 
tly credited deathless 
rican heroes. For ex- 
Not Yet Begun to Fight 
es; Give Me Liberty or 
ath—Patrick Henry.” And 
Mr. Mason was particularly 
y one, similarly framed and 
er type. It hung squarely 


| 


action which prevented 
n falling out. But the vi- 
y set up had broken the 
0 low to jump and with 
Z his hands and face, he 
‘onto the field and leaped 
h painful but not critical 
lane was destroyed by fire. 
4 

ation which might be 
fe around: 

on is being given to using 
lane tires because there is 
‘that a few pounds in tire 
saved. 

overhaul their spark 
verage, at the end of 70 
their 1,100-horsepower 
verage life of an airline 


thump, an altimeter 
or of as much as 1,000 


its on speedometers have 
/in cockpit instruments. 
le, normal cruising ranges 
€ not colored. When the 
f 
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Here comes lL 
SCKRAM!” 


Any Week 


Continued from page 4 


in the center: It read: 
Are Always Right—Gus.” 


“Our Guests 


OUR Missouri agent has notified us (in 
code of course) that the day is not dis- 
tant when the horse-and-buggy days 
may be back for the duration. “Do not 
be surprised,” he writes, “to hear that 


wagonloads of lawyers, bankers, editors | 


and other rich and influential citizens 


will be seen of mornings jolting to work. | 
Missouri, Illinois, Ohio and other inland | 
provinces are suffering an epidemic of | 
flat tires and are running out of gas. The | 
East St. Louis horse and mule market | 
looks like Wall Street back in 1928. | 
Carriage and wagon makers are buying | 


hickory and ash, and blacksmiths are 
salvaging scrap for tires. Retired wheel- 
wrights are being dug out from behind 
the stove and hustled off to work.” 

Our Illinois operative reports “great 
confusion among suburbanites due to 
the ban on motorcar manufacture and 
sale, and particularly tires.” Due to the 
automobile many interurban trolley 
lines have disappeared. At first, he re- 
ports, things didn’t look so bad. Owners 
of station wagons attached shafts to 
such conveyances and bought horses. 
The idea, obvious enough, was to hitch 
up the horses to the suburban and drive 


self and neighbors to the eight-fifteen. | 


But concrete roads were not built for 
horses’ hoofs. After a couple of days 
of ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the ’ard 
*ighway, the horse pulls up lame and the 
S.P.C.A. steps in. And yet, we're reli- 
ably informed, the populace is accept- 
ing these hardships problems with raw 
courage and resolute patriotism. These 
admirable qualities became more notice- 
able when Mr. Leon Henderson, boss of 
OPA, took back his warning that the 
government was thinking seriously of 
confiscating private motorcars. When 
Mr. Henderson broadcast that first 
threat, considerable seditious growling 
was overheard at our listening posts. 
We might as well cite a sample: “All I 
want to see,”’ said a stockless merchant, 
oiling up his shotgun, “is some fat, brief- 
case-toting Army major or maybe this 
guy Henderson himself breezing by in 
my; car, That's all: That's all.” .. ° 

W. D. 


i Wing Talk 


Continued from page 8 


needles go into a yellow zone, that 
means normal maximum limits. Red 
areas are for absolute maximum. Be- 
yond that, a wise pilot does not go. 

Radio antennas on airplanes are of 
such variance in character and loca- 
tion that no one simple over-all method 
of de-icing has yet been devised. 

When not used for starting, batteries 
in an airliner and in Army and Navy 
planes of comparable size are good for 
about 15 months. 


It costs $78 and takes four hours to | 


go from Fairbanks to Nome, Alaska, by 
airplane and $500 and 30 days by dog 
team. 


ees Post Office Department last year 


paid Pan American Airways nearly 


‘ $2,500,000 for hauling the mail in trans- 


atlantic air service. The department re- 
ceived nearly $3,500,000 from postage 
on this ocean air mail. So, for the first 
time since air transportation to foreign 
countries was inaugurated, income from 
the sale of stamps exceeded the pay 

ments to the air carrier. F.R.N 
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They don’t dare hint fora 
movie tonight. Not while 
you’re nursing that grouch! 
Want to snap out of it, and 
enjoy what can be the Best 
Part of the Day... ? 


> AAAS SAMAR 








Sink into a ‘‘Velvet-Suds” Ivory 
Bath. Bo-o-oy, what a pleasure to 
massage your weary flesh with those 
fast-lathering, creamy velvet-suds. 
Rub away weariness with that big 
white floating cake of New Ivory 
Soap. Your nerves relax, muscles 
and mind pep up and cheer up to 
the tingling lift of that ‘‘Velvet- 
Suds” Ivory Bath. Great stuff! You 
step out toenjoy... 


| The Best Part of the Day! You're off 
| with a Fresh Start ... for fun on your 
| own time .. . after your Ivory Bath! 
That fresh, clean-smelling Ivory Soap 
leaves you fresh and clean-smelling, too! 
And you'll like Ivory’s mildness. Make 
this Ivory Fresh Start a happy habit! 





REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. © PROCTER & GAMBLE 


99*4/jo0% PURE...IT FLOATS 


4 
Fora FRESH START... 
take ditt WORY CATH 
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OUR FIGHTING Mi} 


HAVING made up its mind that 

every man in uniform is to be 

the best educated, best balanced 
ist aruy fighter in today’s warring world, 
the Army has embarked on the most 
extensive educational plan for enlisted 
personnel ever inaugurated anywhere. 
Visit any camp, talk to almost any sol- 
dier about his typical training day and 
he’ll likely tell you: “They’re making a 
college out of the Army. It used to be 
bad enough, with drilling and gunnery, 
but now they’ve got us studying. Yeah, 
studying. We get lectures on European 
history, military affairs, foreign policy 
—everything. Tomorrow I got a class 
on current events. Imagine!” But the 
grousing is traditional; actually, our 
2,000,000 fighting men agree that the 
new lecture series, coupled with physi- 
cal and technical training, gives them 
the best preparation for war they could 
possibly get, because it gives them an 
understanding of what’s going on. 

The man responsible for making the 
War Department feel that a soldier 
should know why and for what he’s 
fighting is thin, bright-eyed, 50-year-old 
Col. Herman Beukema, until recently 
an instructor in economics, government 
and history to small classes of future 
MacArthurs at West Point. Last fall the 
government called Colonel Beukema to 
Washington to launch a trial balloon in 
the educational program, and General 


Ben Lear’s Second Army was made the’ 


guinea pig for the new curriculum. 
Three hundred officers were chosen, on 
the basis of their teaching skill, 
to act as instructors; some 125,- 
000 officers and men were ordered 
20 army tO attend three-hour weekly 
lectures devised by two Yale professors; 
and every chapel, day room, mess hall 
and movie theater in the-Second Army 
area was soon jammed with students. 

The experiment proved successful and 
the War Department quickly told Colo- 
nel Beukema to push the educational 
accelerator to the floorboards. With the 
co-operation of other educators the 
colonel in record time produced a pro- 
gram and the machinery and mate- 
rials with which to carry it out. Presses 
rolled, duplicating machines turned, the 
mail trains moved. Early in January, 
headquarters officers in hundreds of 
Army posts were undoing packages, 
mumbling to themselves as they 
counted. Nine of this for this regiment, 
nine of that for that. Maps of every 
region in the world, lecture dope, book- 
lets, pamphlets from the Foreign Policy 
Association. One of everything to each 
infantry company, artillery battery and 
cavalry troop in America. 

Today the nation’s soldiers attend a 
minimum of two lectures a week and 
daily talks on the activities of armies 
on half a dozen fronts. When they don’t 
understand they ask questions—and the 
questions are answered. Officers are 
given source material for each lecture a 


(~~. week in advance, and while in- 
@ struction for the most part is not 
brilliant, it’s at least adequate. 


3p army In the general scheme, each of- 
ficer studies the material as it comes from 


NEW HELMET. 80 tough, new type 
two-piece “tin hats” were shipped 
last May to infantrymen at Fort 
Benning for a test. Others went to 
the Fourth Armored Division at 
Pine Camp, N. Y. Proved a success, 
they were put into mass production 
in December. Complete hat weighs 
only 3 oz. more than the old model 


. i 
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Washington and makes his Wn, 
terpretation. Come hell, hig] Laid 
deep embarrassment there is ‘eal 
in muffled voice of printed nl 
Talks run about forty-five mj tes 
are followed by question-a |) 
periods which last until the «h 
ing officers can get them stopr| 

Now and then a lowly prik 
up who knows more about ¢] 
under discussion than the | 
One hapless lieutenant at GC} 
son, S. C., stopped his routir| 
lecture on the chemical pre} 


’ 
. 
; 
chlorine to yap at a buck prix : 
in the rear of the day room. | 
























soldier,” he said. “Now that | 
joyed your rest, suppose you! 
here and tell us about the pn} 
chlorine.” The private hesit| 
ambled up the aisle to the b| 
where, with professional comy} 

launched into a long 

plex exposition on th 

For good measure hi 
ath army DrOomine and fluorine 
out he was a chemistry Ph.D, | 
vard. 

Fort Bragg, N. C., is pion 
use of radio to deliver the 
stead of some 300 differing, « 
lecturers, Bragg is substitut 
cially written, thirty-minul 
from a near-by station. T) 
plenty of time for group dise 
affords a tremendous saving |i) 
needed officer effort. : 

Parts of the Army are g 
of the many stages in the pr 
ters of war and the chances ai, 
est private recognizes his cue 
soon and as well as his genera) 
only does he know what he’s 
he knows why he’s doin 
dealing automatons who 
else may be all right for 
hito but they aren’t good «| 
your old Uncle Sam. 


FLORIDA — 


ACKSONVILLE NAVAL 

TION. You can’t keep a 
down, or off the ground, eit! 
Joseph H. Gentilini, Hazlete! 
sailing along in formation, thi 
when another pilot got 
smacked into the tail of his 
folded. Gentilini bailed 
chute unfolded accordin 
his abandoned plane 
loop and headed straight ! 
pilot. Gentilini couldn't g 
out of the way of the sp 
took a slice out of his 0 
and cut several shrouds | nL 
but Gentilini finally landed 
and began yelling. “Get 
plane,” was what he yelled. 
off immediately. 


CAMP BLANDING 
aD) the early days of t 
Army had a mess 
sist viv. War I pants it palme piety 
suspecting selectees to the} 
nobody but the taxpayers. 
up current income tax suffer 
that economy is still being 1} 
at least part of the gove | 
Blanding the Quartermaste | 
ing a renovating plant wt | 
busily patching up 
of pants, 4,500 fit} 
2,500 overcoats, 4, } 
asp ov. 1,250 mackinaws, *} 
1,200 pairs of gloves anda th} 
caps. Nobody’s quite sure )9% 
the regalia but it’s a gooc ina 
selectees will be the goats /#° 
average reconditioned gai f 
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Your Car Will Have To Serve 
A Long Time... KEEP IT FIT! 


Leaky radiator—“radiator sniffes”—makes your 
cooling system sick. Invalid radiators waste 
power and may cause serious motor damage. 
Don’t let your car’s performance suffer... repair 
your leaky radiator with Warner Liquid Solder. 

Today America must keep her cars rolling. 
Now, it’s repair and take care so automobiles 
will last longer. Warner Liquid Solder repairs 
PERMANENTLY—in 


the radiator, or even in a cracked motor block. 


leaks quickly... safely... 


For Other Radiator Ailments 
Use THESE “Preseribed Services” 


WARNER Cooling System Protector prevents 
future formation of rust in your cooling system. 
WARNER Radiator Cleaner cleans out the rust 
and muck left by winter driving with anti-freeze. 


Keep it safe... keep it clean! 





WARNER-PATTERSON COMPANY | 


919 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
1330 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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stand up under anything more than pre- 
liminary-training wear and tear. 


ALABAMA 


AXWELL FIELD. Our own and 

English flying cadets don’t always 
see eye to eye on matters of morale. 
| Take the two Britishers in training at 
this field who invented a new beef 
against their West Point officers. It’s 
silly enough, they growled, to have to 
get up at 5:30 A. M. for.a session of chilly 
close order drill (‘‘Whyever do you need 
that to fly?”) but their real complaint 
was that “the bloody officer gets up, too 
—when he could sleep.” They just don’t 
understand it. 


a FORT McCLELLAN, Anniston. 
A departing soldier with a fiend- 
A! 4 





ish sense of humor has left some 
sorn piv, UNsettling marks over his bunk 
which may well baffle and disturb the 
recruit who moves into it. By putting 
a pair of dusty shoes on the ends of 
broom handles this jovial genius caused 
footprints to go up the wall and out 
to a ceiling ventilator and come back 
down again. What will go on in the 
mind of the next man who flops on the 
bunk and gazes idly at the ceiling is 
‘| painful to contemplate. 


GEORGIA 


Werks and Midway islands have made 
it easier for local Marines to get 
along with gals. When the Marine Corps 
moved its Southern regional recruiting 
offices from New Orleans to Atlanta, 
two Georgia peaches in offices on the 
same floor gave the sergeant in charge 
soulful looks. ‘Ahhh,’ they breathed, 
“a Marine.” The sergeant reports the 
Atlanta move an extremely wise one, 
but there was just one fly in the glamor 
ointment. On the day the new office 
officially opened, the local chapter of 
the Marine Corps League threw a pa- 
rade with the recruiting staff and the 
Marine band from Parris Island; and 
the ex-Marines were the first ones to 
realize, with some embarrassment, that 
their expanded figures and bald heads 
didn’t quite fit into the current picture 
of Marine heroics. 


FORT BENNING. Maybe 
they aren’t responsible for the 
idea, but what the men of one 
of the armored divisions here 


say the Army needs is a 70-minute hour 
and an 8-cent nickel. Don’t we all? 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


AMP CROFT. A medical detach- 

ment sergeant is watching the arriv- 
ing contingents of rookies with more 
than professional interest these days. 
Seems a few dozen prospective soldiers, 
still civilians, arrived for medical ex- 
amination and were put under the 
guidance of this sergeant. Some of the 
guys displayed very little haste in get- 
ting to the station hospital and the ser- 
geant cut loose. “Hey, you fatheads,” 
he shouted, “get a move on. Pick up 
your feet!” One of the group came right 
back at him. “We will,” said he, “when 
we get good and ready. We aren’t in the 
Army yet, you know.” The sergeant 
rocked on his heels, choked and turned 
a sort of lavender, but there was nothing 
he could do—except try to memorize the 
prospective soldier’s face, just in case 
he’s assigned to Croft. 





MICHIGAN 


ORT WAYNE, Detroit. In the heart 
of the city stands this century-old 
fort, now serving as Motor Supply Pro- 
| curement Center. Here come trucks, 
jeeps, ambulances, motorcycles and 
motor supplies by the thousands of 





tons; and here come detachments of sol- 
diers to take the rolling stock out to the 
Army. During the past year, soldier- 
drivers from twenty-two camps in Okla- 
homa, Alabama, Maryland, Kentucky, 
and seven other states have been Fort 
Wayne guests while on convoy duty. 
First thing a convoy soldier learns after 
he has been put up at the fort’s bar- 
racks is that there are plenty of girls (in 
fact, they outnumber the officer and 
enlisted personnel) among the 1,200 
civilian employees of the post, and that 
dances are held in a recreation room 
every noon, with an orchestra and more 
than enough gals to go around. Other 
attractive items are free tickets to off- 
post dances, sports events, shows and 
downtown parties, all within free bus 
ride of the barracks. You men wanting 
convoy duty please step one pace for- 
ward. ... Company, halt! 

The warehouse, built by the WPA 
and Army engineers, is filled to the brim 
with everything from truck frames to 
cotter pins, neatly classified and ar- 
ranged in long aisles of bins and wire 
cages. For morale purposes, the ware- 
house boys who ship parts to the fight- 
ing and training fronts paint signs on the 
crates and boxes: Guam, Wake, Mid- 
way, Pearl Harbor. Prize gripe among 
the fort’s personnel is any news picture 
showing an Army vehicle floating in mid- 
air, all wheels spinning. Every time one 
of these jumping jeep photos appeats, 
air-minded truck drivers everywhere 
try to glide their motorized equip- 
ment from mountaintop to mountain- 
top—and motor part replacement orders 
pour into Detroit. The post, though, is 
proud of the fact that, of the tens of 
millions of truck miles driven by Quar- 
termaster Corps soldiers on convoy 
duty, there has been only one accident 
resulting in a fatality. Read that and 
weep for the civilian record. 


OKLAHOMA 


ORT SILL. His name is Pvt. Wil- 

liam C. Massey and he has been in 
the Army eight and a half months and 
he has been a lot of places but got no- 
where. From Btry. A, of the 26th Bn. of 
the 6th Tng. Regt. he has been trans- 
ferred once to Fort Lewis, once to Camp 
Blanding, once to the 71st and twice to 
the 83d F. A. Bn. at Fort Sill, and once 
to Fort Bragg. During this shuttling 
process he has been paid only three 
times. But the pay-off on his woes is 
that he has been discharged for being 
over 28, and has never left his present 
outfit. “I am,” says he, “getting tired of 
saying goodby to my buddies and not 
going anywhere for keeps.” 
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NORTHWEST DEFENSE (0) 


[THE men who man the ¢ 
in this closest-to-Japan 
the inconveniences of life 
and none of the action—go | 
on the alert twenty-four he} 
many of them sitting out in 
in lonely spots, huddled aro 
searchlight or a sandbagged 
gun, or chauffeuring such 
loons as Bessie, The J 
Usual thing nowadays is for 
only six hours leave every) 
which doesn’t give them mu! 
horsing around. Every 
day, an Army truck pul 
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lighted Pullman speeds swiftly through 


$s at the windows, tugs at the vesti- 
s and eddies in the glow of the lights— 
nts in feathery drifts over a hushed 


m cheer of the Lounge car, Dick Hill 
‘Cigarette. He closes his book, says good 
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we 


SEEN 


[wo people sleep when one g 


night to the couple across the aisle, strolls slowly 
through the train to his berth. Toilet kit and dress- 
ing gown in hand, he enters the spacious dressing 
room—scrubs up for the night with piping-hot water 


and plenty of clean, white towels. 


He says good night to the smiling porter and goes 
to his berth—hangs up his clothes, fastens his cur- 
tains, turns in between crispy-clean sheets in a bed 


as soft as his own at home. 
























oes Pullman 


A last, lingering look at the rush of snow past the 
window—a flick of the switch on the reading lights, 
a satisfying pa>ch at the two fluffy pillows—then 
the last, shivery little snuggle before warm, dream- 
less sleep. Dick Hill dikes Pullman travel. Tomorrow 


morning he'll be where he expects to be. 


But he’s not the only one who's sleeping because of 


that snug, cozy Pullman berth. 


\ hundred miles away, Dick Hill’s wife puts away 
her knitting, shuts Spot in the kitchen, opens the 
front door and looks out. 


The snow is deeper, here—falling faster, from a 
sky that looks black and angry. A car inches its way 
along the street, plowing white furrows with its 


wheels. 


Dick Hill’s wife smiles a little—puts out the 
porch light, locks the door, liptoes upstairs. She 
looks in on the children, undresses and goes to bed. 
Ten minutes later, she’s fast asleep—with the sam« 


drowsy little smile playing around her lips. 


Dick's snug and safe in a Pullman—all’s well! 
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FOR MARCH AND EARLY SPRING 
THE JARMAN STYLE CLOCK PRESENTS FO 


STYLE MINDED MEN~ | nth t ; 


Jarman “Dual-Tones” 
Left to right: z 
Nos. 4505, 4515, 2-15 














The Jarman Style Clock, dependable guide to au- The use of two color tones has been increasingly ap- 
thentic footwear fashions, turns to the first month _ parent in the field of color and design. Jarman “Dual- 
of Spring . . . and immediately strikes four bells | Tones,” designed by color experts, represent the 


for the style of the hour—Jarman “Dual-Tones.” finest of the season’s smart combinations of harmo- 


Dual beauty, dual style, dual quality—that’s the nizing colors. “Dual-Tones” will be featured by your i 
pi aac . 


story of Jarman’s famous two-tone styles, fast be- Jarman dealer during the entire month of March. Your Jarman dealer has ||| 

; play a copy of this sour 
coming the favorite type of shoe for the early See these “blended beauties” and the many other of authentic 1942 shoe 
A . The newest Jarman sty | 
Spring season among America’s well dressed men. new Jarman styles now on display. $5-85 to $9.85 recommended for eum 


1 SUSE EET) the Spring and Summer is 
See it before you mak ¥ 
& selection. 


) YEN ivisi ral Shoe Corp 
iy SPN SWS Division of General Shoe Corp. 


SHOES FOR MEN 
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As the smaller man made his grab, Alan leaped in. Their hands closed on the automatic at the same instant 


hus Far: 


STLEY, an unscrupulous pro- 
§ on the verge of indictment in 
lity. Cognizant of this, his lawyer 
jamilton—offers Alan Douglas, a 
og @ngineer, a hundred thousand 
to Hartley’s Miami Beach estate, 
facial operation that will make 
identical with Hartley, and pre- 

“great” promoter. 
by the smooth-tongued lawyer 
fis merely trying to outslick some 
Is; Douglas (an honest man) ac- 
er He promises to tell no one— 
}hancée, Gail Foster, a New York 
}: he is going to do; he leaves New 
i) Miami Beach. There, a surgeon 
i; and there, flanked by a one- 

@ (“Chuck” Williams) and 

ton, the promoter’s beautiful 
Dlays his perilous role. He is bliss- 

that, once Hartley—his face also 
wate, in California, he, the poor 
\ murdered. ... 
iy. Gail Foster is worried, suspi- 
ang mo time, when she receives no 
Bhe man she loves, she does some 
bing; and presently, in Miami, she 
i—"Lew Hartley’—who, she feels 
Douglas. Then, to facilitate her 

'S, an old friend, Vance Crawford, 

let a job on a little society maga- 
i/orter 


. 
y 


i, Wayne Hamilton has been do- 
yeStigating, on his own. Having 
Wy things that alarm him, he wires 
Nwho has slipped away to Califor- 
him to come to Atlanta, for a 
Frightened, Hartley goes to At- 
mM) Hamilton tells him something 
him: Sunny Ralston has fallen in 

Douglas, and Chuck Williams 
een for years) in love with Sunny; 


ms 


Masquerade in Miami 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


one or the other is sure to cause trouble, in 
time. What—Hartley wants to know—should 
they do? The answer (for Hamilton) is easy: 
Go to Miami and, as soon as possible, murder 
Douglas... . 

Having succeeded in winning the friendship 
of Sunny Ralston, Gail Foster finally succeeds 
in wringing the truth from Douglas—after 
Douglas has pledged her to secrecy. The fol- 
lowing morning, Gail (having made her plans) 
telephones Sunny, asks her to meet her for 
luncheon at 12:30, at the Seaspray Club. 
Sunny is delighted by the invitation. “I'll be 
there,” she says, “on time—or slightly later.” 


IX 
I | IHE Seaspray called itself a club, 


but wasn’t. It was a cozy little 
restaurant with its own tiny section 

of beach front. It did a fair luncheon 
business, and had a heavy afternoon 
play—mostly feminine. At night it was 
usually filled. 

Gail was there by 12:15. 

Sunny was on time. She was clad in 
a pastel sports outfit which did no in- 
justice to either her complexion or fig- 
ure. She seated herself opposite Gail 
and said without preamble, “You look 
terrible.” 

Gail laughed 
lot of sleep last night.” 

“Miami getting under your skin?” 

“It isn’t that.” Gail pulled herself 
together. ‘“Cocktail?” 

“Martini. But dry.” They 
the cocktails, and twin luncheons of 
chicken salad. “It’s awfully good here,” 


“T didn’t get an awful 


ordered 


RONALD McLEOD 


explained Sunny, “if you like tuna fish.”’ 

They ate lightly and chatted about 
nothing in particular. Then the waiter 
cleared the table, brought a pot of cof- 
fee and two tiny cups. Sunny lighted her 
cigarette and relaxed. She said quietly, 
“All right, Gail—let’s have it.” 

Gail looked up in surprise. 
what?” 

“Your reason for all this.’ Sunny was 
smiling, but her eyes were steady and 
shrewd. ‘“You’ve got something on that 
nifty little bosom of yours.” 

Gail gave an embarrassed little laugh 
“This isn’t easy, Sunny. And it’s going 
to sound a bit sloppy.”’ 

“IT can take it.” Sunny leaned im 
pulsively across the table and covered 
Gail’s hand with hers 

“T figured we might talk straight,’ 
said Gail Foster steadily, “because we're 
both in love with Alan Douglas.” 

Sunny was startled. She said, “Wow! 
You sure hit hard.” 

‘I’m sorry. But that’s how it is.” 

“Maybe I’m listening.’ 

Gail went on, “I’m talking to you be- 
Alan came to 


“Have 


cause I know you know 
see me yesterday morning He figured 
the fairest thing was to trust me 

“So you immediately talk to m«e 

Gail nodded “That’s one way of 
looking at it 
hair down, Sunny.’ 


I wish we could take our 


Sunny was tracing a pattern on the 


tablecloth with the tip of a crimson nail. 
“Where do you fit into the picture?” she 
asked abruptly. 

“I’m engaged to Alan.” 

The eyes of the two girls met and 
held. Gail said, “And that goes back to 
my first statement. I know I’m in love 
with him, and I believe you are.” 

“Have I said that I don’t know who 
you're talking about?”’ 

“No. But it wouldn’t matter if you 
did.” 

“What do you want from me?” 

“T believe that Alan told me the truth 
knows it. But I have a feeling 
that he doesn’t know the whole story.” 

“Where do I fit?” 

“You know whatever there is to know 
Maybe it’s nothing, but I think differ- 
ent.” 

Sunny was toying with an ivory ciga- 
rette holder. Her face was inscrutable, 
her eyes shrouded 

“Okay, Gail. It’s Alan Douglas.” 

It was a sudden, generous, friendly 
Gail said impulsively, “You're 
being awfully nice 

“Nerts! 
called one 
about Alan 

I certainly can’t blame you 
edgy. “How does 
it hit you, knowing that? And knowing 
what's happening out at the house?” 
(Continued on page 36) 


as he 


pe sture 


But you 
shot right I'm overboard 


I'm hard as nails 


Sunny’s voice was 
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future champion last summer when vacant spot. The promoter fh! a& 
both were training at Greenwood Lake, ful of spare licenses for such |, 
New York. Crowds break down doors ei 
CSO . 


gency and he casually gave 
to go nuts over Robinson’s dazzling paper belonging to a certain R |) 













































| 
| 
speed and Fancy Dan style—he is the son. There actually was an 
flashiest boxer since Kid Chocolate with that name but he dropr 
ai came out of Cuba a decade ago—but sight, and it’s just as well for 
Louis was sold on more solid, down-to- would be given large lumps ar} 
Ses earth qualities. He liked the kid’s tre- brush-off as an impostor if he sma 
mendous hand speed and he was to reclaim his heritage now. 
impressed by his string of knockouts. The deadly parallel continy} 
{ B U T YO U R THR OAT Louis himself doesn’t own a better bat- in his career Louis was ac 
———— ting average in the punching league. Messrs. Roxborough and B | 
hill ’ Inevitably, an analogy will be drawn had quantities of folding miley y 
N E E DN T K NO Ww iT! between Louis and Robinson and no were not reluctant to spel sc lato. - 
straining for parallels is necessary. First velop their prize package. 1 
of all, both learned the rudiments of the angel was Curt Horrmann, w)) 


| | gentle art of beak-bashing at the herited a nice piece of tl) 
| 


: A : : Brewster Center Gym in Paradise Val- brewery. A fight nut from ’} 
The thing to think about is— what cigarette ley, Detroit’s Harlem. Robinsonwas just Horrmann was scouting Bud 








| | you smoke . . . and inhale. another twelve-year-old with patches an amateur heavyweight, in 
| It} 4 on the seat of his pants in 1932 when of 1939 when he saw Robinso;} 
| ae Look at the difference below. It was found the hot shots of the neighborhood began at the Rockland Palace, a | 
: a to make frequent mention of a sleepy- carbarn near the Polo Ground 
and reported by eminent doctors who cob: eyed light heavyweight, name of Joe enough in one round to fo | 
pared the leading favorite cigarettes: Barrow, who looked like quality folks and sign Robinson to a contr 
i ee eS Re Be ; ray down at the Brewster Gym. The full Louis, strictly a synthe 
‘Hl SMOKE OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING name was Joseph Louis Barrow, but he when he started, was taught 
bial dropped the patronymic—along with all ness by Jack Blackburn, a 
| | POPULAR BRANDS AVERAGED MORE comers—in the ring. weight twenty years ago. R¢ 
Lt THAN THREE TIMES AS IRRITATING—AND Robinson also changed his name. He natural as the five-two comb i J 
| was born Walker Smith and the story to a pair of dice, was given a : je 
| THEIR IRRITATION LASTED MORE THAN the effect that his dancing ambition lightly by George Gainford, \ ) f 
FIVE TIMES AS LONG —AS THE STRIKINGLY Bee him 10 ae ae auparie ot as 3 nid ae under th ia 
i obinson, who makes such elegan id For een years ago. ( \hi 
: CONTRASTED PHILIP MORRIS! pattycake with the feet, is eminently ord, this Gainford is the bes ‘ 
| A correct in every detail but one—the amateurs in America. 
| No finer tobaccos grow than those in PHILIP truth. Young Robinson is unus 
| Morris. But—in addition—Puitip MorRRIS Walker Smith became Ray Robinson for a light man; he is a h 
\ ; : § : five years ago when a promoter of boot- six feet in height and he 
| give you this exclusive, proved protection! leg, or unauthorized, amateur bouts much more than 140 pound 
| orhovape Ae needed another boy in a hurry to fill out fights Cochrane. He'll b 
| No worry about throat irritation — even a program. Smith, who was too young middleweight when he re 
| when you inhale. to get a license, volunteered for the maturity in a few years 
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PHILIP MORRIS 


A meu Finest Comedte 





“He was bragging about how tough his old man was, SO — 
for fun I said you had a prison record, and, boy, did he fold * 
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2. This is a M____ 3. These are M 


-—- = 
BLENDED WHISKEY Z 





5. This ines 6. This is M 
The whiskey that’s Mild, 
Mellow, Moderate-priced. 









' ANSWERS: 1, Mars; 2, Middy; 3, Manacles; 4, Mower; 5, Man- 
_ darin; 6, Mild and Mellow Mattingly & Moore. 


If you scored all six right, you’re a genius; five, terribly bright; 
_ four, superior; three, good; two, fair; one, not up to snuff. The Best of ’em is 


Not up to snuff, that is, unless— due to previous experience 


—the one you got right was Mattingly & Moore. 
This proves, obviously, that you are a man of great discern- 
_ mentand good, sound sense... for M & M is really milder and 
| mellower than many more costly whiskies. 


It’s probably the outstanding whiskey value in the land. 


—Know Mattingly & Moore 


Proof (also 80 Proof) —72%4% grain neutral spirits. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville @ Baltimore 
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MAKE YOUR 
BLACKOUT ROOM 
ALISTENING POST 


i. 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


AIR SENTRY 


Self-Charging 


Portable Radio 





Plays Even When the House Current Is Off / 


No Other Portable Has 
Any of These Advantages 


1. No battery replacement worries. 


2. Has built-in non-spillable air- 
plane-type Willard storage bat- 
tery and battery charger. 


3. Plays anywhere on ifs storage 
battery. 


4. Self-charges while playing on AC 
house current. 


5. Charges on AC silently, if desired. 


6. Has provision for charging from 
auto battery. 


Model LB-530X—Operates on AC 
house current or on its own Rechargeable 
Battery. Ingenious flip-up Beam-a-scope 
provides stronger reception in planes, 
trains and other difficult locations. De 
Luxe Luggage Case finished in brown 
simulated leather. Ask for a demonstration. 


General Electric builds a complete line of 
radios and radio-phonographs, from $13.95. 
Prices subject to change without notice. See 
your General Electric Radio dealer. 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 
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that title, too—but right now his mid- 
section is negligible and his shoulders 
need padding to fill out the sharp, snazzy 
clothes he is fond of wearing. He is not 
particularly strong, yet he has a punch 
like the kick of a misanthropic mule. 

The secret of his special stiffener lies 
in perfect co-ordination and the speed 
with which he unloads on a victim. At 
that, Robinson came upon his punching 
prowess by accident, almost as a gag. 

One night late in ’39, he fought Mike 
Spadaro in Buffalo. Ray threw what 
he thought was just another pretty good 
punch. It connected with the point of 
Spadaro’s chin and down he went. The 
referee counted up to ten, and Robin- 
son laughed fit to bust a lung. His shrill 
yelp of delight was so loud that it 
startled the crowd. 

“Shut up, boy!” Gainford hissed. 
“You crazy? You want to make these 
people think you’re outta your haid?” 

“He ain’t gettin’ up!” Robinson 
screamed, pointing to the supine Spa- 
daro. “I knocked him out with one 
punch!” 

“T like to died when I saw that boy 
wasn’t movin’,” Robinson recalls. “Un- 
til that time I was satisfied to make guys 
look silly by outboxin’ them with cute 
and clever stuff. But that punch felt 
so good I decided to go for knockouts.” 

Benny Leonard had much the same 
experience and you know how far he 
went. Once Robinson discovered his 
own strength, he began to bowl over 
people with regularity and precision. 
Although he fought as a lightweight in 
the 1940 Golden Gloves, he knocked 
out nine of his ten opponents, six in the 
first heat. 


You Just Take Your Time 


His knockout record as a professional 
is even more spectacular. In his first 
twenty-five fights he belted twenty 
gladiators out, nine before they heard 
another bell after the opening gong. An 
odd feature of Robinson’s punching is 
that he rarely cuts up a man. He throws 
leather with such accuracy that one 
wallop usually puts an opponent on 
Dream Street and another puts him 
away for keeps. 

“T’m hittin’ better as a pro because 
I’ve slowed down,” he explains. “In the 
amateurs you fight only three rounds 
and you gotta go at top speed all the 
way. You’re not balanced right to let 
go a good punch. In the pros, the fights 
are longer and you got more time to 
work. You can maneuver a guy and set 
yourself to get all your power into it.” 

Robinson was more interested in 
making his feet, not his hands, behave 
when he was twelve and his parents 
separated. He migrated from Detroit 
to New York with his mother, and he 
had nothing on his mind but dancing. 
Watching his fancy footwork in the ring, 
it’s not difficult to envision him as a 
first-rate hoofer. To stretch his mother’s 
income as a laundress, the boy hustled 
errands in a grocery store, shined shoes, 
danced for pennies on Broadway and 
Lindy-hopped like mad at rent parties 
in Harlem. He managed to squeeze in 
three years at De Witt Clinton High 
School. 

When he was sixteen, Robinson wan- 
dered into the Salem-Crescent Club and 
tried to join the boxing class. Gainford 
told him to go home and fatten up. As 
an afterthought, he sternly admonished 
the kid to stay away from them pool- 
rooms. Gainford happened to see the 
young squirt spar a few months later 
and immediately recognized the natural 
talent staring him in the face. So he 
gave Ray a set of boxing gloves, a pair of 
shoes and a head protector and told him 
to come around the next day. 

Gainford belongs to the old school 
which believes a guy learns the fight 
trade by fighting. So Robinson jabbed 


and jolted at every grubby club which 
offered a watch or a few bucks under the 
bridge at midnight. His amateur record 
shows 89 bouts, but the truer number 
was closer to 125, all victories. The 
bootleg amateur circuit was flourishing 
a few years ago. 

According to Robinson, a gent whose 
name, spelled by ear, comes out 
“Zavalavavitch,”’ gave him a _ worse 
going-over than any pro he has met. 

“He didn’t have me on the floor,” the 
kid says, “but he did everything but 
slug me with a baseball bat. I knew no- 
body could hurt,me after I got out of the 
ring alive.” 

It was on the bootleg circuit that he 
also picked up his nickname of “Sugar.” 
After lacing a Canadian champion one 
night in Watertown, New York, a local 
sports writer remarked to Gainford that 
he had a good boy. 

“Yeah,” the trainer agreed, “he’s a 
sweet fighter.” 

“Sweet as sugar,” the historian an- 
swered. He probably meant a lump of 
sugar dipped in triple distilled brandy. 

From the beginning, Robinson had 
one characteristic which is the hallmark 
of a good fighter: He fights back like a 
fiend when the situation looks darkest 
for him. In one of his early pro bouts 
he and Oliver White each landed a 
bomb simultaneously on the other’s 
chin, and both hit the deck at the same 
precise instant. Robinson got up and 
knocked out White with the next punch. 
In the first Zivic fight, Ray took charge 
of the brawl in the eighth round, just 
when the former champ appeared to be 
launching a winning rally. 

And like every great fighter who ever 
lived, Robinson loves to go in there 
and try conclusions. He said everything 
during a mass interview a few weeks 
ago when someone asked him what gave 
him the biggest kick. Seeing a battler 
stretched out at his feet, maybe? 

“Nah,” the Sugar Boy grinned. “TI feel 
best when I’m walkin’ up the aisle to the 
ring, and the crowd is yellin’ and I’m 
waitin’ for that work bell.” 
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Out of the ring Robinson is | 
able youth; he is better-loc|} 
more intelligent than most pp} 
pugs and he laughs easily, 4 
goes a startling and frighteni} 
morphosis as soon as the go} 
His kinky hair, smeared witk} 
actually stands on end. Ther 
mouthpiece distorts his face | 
levolent leer. ny 


Anyway, It Work \ 


If Ray has a fault, it is a t 
go haywire and ignore Gair 
structions from the corne 
opening bell in the first Ziv 
ford shouted in his ear: 

“Go out and hit him on the} 
the first punch. Take a 
whop him a good one, you he 

Robinson proceeded te 
dizzy; he didn’t toss a 
the third round. Goin 
round it was obvious 
cision sewed up. Gai 
other order: i 

“Stay away from him! ]} 
with him! Just stick and 
away from him, and you is 

So Robinson knocked, 
Zivic’s ears off in an all-out: 
knockout. ; 

In spite of this trait, the 
usual poise for a youngstey 
gott nailed him with a g 
and drove him to the ropes 
returned to his corner and 
his handlers’ anxious frowr 

“The guy is a sucker for 
left hook,” he said. “The 
does it I’m gonna slap him 
right cross.” 

He did. Bi 

He has three vices. 
break-neck dance routines ( 
is first-rate, anyway), l 
a quartet which imitat 
and he bets furiously 
that last one is a vice, th 
Bank is a den of iniq 
hasn’t lost a decision or 
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er she wins cheers when she “pipes all hands” for this piping hot treat 
round A&P Coftee..And no wonder it’s the favorite of every 7th 
imerica! You see, this is no ordinary coffee, no indeed! A&P Coffee is 
fie plantations. It’s blended and roasted by master craftsmen. Then 
Ground — correctly ground for your very own coffee pot. You get 
, finer flavor, in every cup at every meal! 

ore, you Il find an A&P Coffee exactly suited to your taste. There’s 
Coffee, mild and mellow; Red Circle, rich and full-bodied ; 
and the quality is guarded 





Tous and winey. Each is tops in quality 
t@t0 sale. And, of course, coming direct from plantation to you, with- 
men's profits, you pay an astonishingly low price. 


*Many A&P brands bring you savings up to 
teen 25% compared to prices usually asked for other 
SAVE UPTO | nationally known products of comparable qual 
Prox | ity. You'll enjoy the goodness of our— 
DY, Marvel Bread; Jane Parker Cakes, Rolls, Donuts 
. — 0 ! The 33 Ann Page Foods 
° ON MANY A&P Teas and Coffees 
\] FINE FOODS White House Evaporated Milk 
¥, — = , 34 A&P Canned Fruits and Vegetables 
| inausay 7 12 White Sail Household Products 
ft <<... and many others 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY AT A&P 


wid n - 
a ee 


wi 


Cheers for the gal in the galley! 


Foods — oven:fresh Jane Parker Donuts, Cakes and Rolls 


When you visit A&P next time — today, we hope — try also the many other 


fine foods that are made and sold exclusively by A&P. You'll find 33 Ann Page 


White House 


Evaporated Milk — Marvel “Enriched” Bread — and many, many others. All 
these exclusive foods are top quality, yet coming direct to you, many offer you 


astonishing savings. 


Do come in today —head for the fragrant Coffee Department — tell the 


clerk the type of coffee-maker you use — take home some delicious Custom 


Ground A&P Coffee! Enjoy finer coffee and enjoy savings too! 


THE COFFEE USED BY MORE PEOPLE 
THAN ANY OTHER IN THE WORLD 


CONSUMER FACTS: Again in 
1941—because of its mag- 
nificent flavor—A&P Cof- 
fee has far outsold any &j 
other... by millions and err 
millions of pounds, Every c Of: 
pound is Custom Ground m0 ge 2 LK 
correctly ground for each ston, 
type of coffee-maker. This 

means that you get fresher 

flavor, finer flavor, fuller , 

flavor, That is why Cus ae 
tom Ground A&P Coffee is 
bought by every 7th family 
in America. 





THE COFFEE OF MAGNIFICENT FLAVOR 


e Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
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"amarines beat 
tough scrapes-with 


COOL SHAVES!” 





® “Brother, if you’re being blitzed by 
razor-burn, tell it to this Marine—and I'll 
tell you that your shaving tactics are 
obsolete! Modernize your method—with 
Ingram’s quick-action, cooling cream! 


a 


® “Ingram’s is as different as Radio City | 


is from the Halls of Montezuma! It’s 
planned cool—to condition your skin for 
shaving while it wilts your whiskers. 


so 


® “With Ingram’s, a few strokes of your 
brush blankets the face with rich clouds 
of cooling lather. Your smothered whis- 
kers surrender—your razor shears through 
that once-stubborn stubble as smoothly 
as a machete through ice-cream. 





@ “Ingram’s is the stuff to give the 
troops! For this different cream is a facial 
refresher as well as a fast whisker-wilter. 
No lotions or tonics needed! An invigo- 
rating Ingram shave leaves your skin 
smooth and cool, more attractive and 
younger-looking for hours after! Get cool 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream—today!” 


INGRAM’S 


SHAVING CREAM 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 








“If you mean: Am I jealous... the 
answer is No.” 

“Why not?” Sunny was almost brutal 
in her directness. “You know where I 
stand in Lew Hartley’s life. You know 
that Alan is wearing Lew’s clothes and 
Lew’s face. What’s to prove that he 
isn’t playing Lew Hartley straight across 
the board?” 

Gail said simply, “I’d never blame 
any man for liking you that much.” 

Sunny was silent for a moment. Then 
she said, “I ought to hate your insides 
... but I don’t. I like you.” 

“That goes double.” 

“T figure it does, though I don’t know 
why. You've got class with a capital K. 
I’m a good-looking tramp. We don’t 
even talk the same language. I’m in 
love with this guy and he won’t give me 
a tumble by any rules...” 

Gail said suddenly, 
wasn’t I, Sunny?” 

“About what?” 

“There is more to it than Alan sus- 
pects, isn’t there?” 

“No.” 

Gail said quietly, “You say ‘No’ but 
you mean ‘Yes.’”’ 

“Have it your way.” 

Gail went on: “Just the same, I feel 
better.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I know you’ll do whatever 
you can to help Alan.” 

“You sure ride a hunch to death, don’t 
you, Gail?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“You understand that I’ll take Alan 
any way I can get him?” 

“Let’s don’t play that way, Sunny. 
For some reason I can’t fathom, you’ve 
started punishing yourself. I came to 
you because I figure that Alan is lucky 
if you’re in love with him. I don’t want 
to get hurt—naturally—but I’m not 
crazy about seeing you hurt, either.” 

Sunny shoved her chair back from 
the table. She said abruptly, “I’m run- 
ning along . . .” She tried to smile as 
she walked out of the restaurant. 

She stepped into her coupé and swung 
violently onto the main highway. Her 
lips set in a hard, straight line. How 
could she help? What could she do? 

Things had gone too far. Too much 
was involved. 

“They’ve got him,” she said-bitterly. 
“They've got Alan so tight nobody can 
shake him loose.” 


“T was right, 


eee same afternoon two gentlemen 

arrived in Miami. They traveled 
separately and gave no indication of 
knowing each other. 

The taller of the two, a man who 
might have been anywhere between 
thirty and forty, taxied to the Beachfair 
Hotel, demanded a suite without in- 
quiring the daily tariff, and registered as 
Charles B. Harrison of Chicago. 

This was the man who had been born 
Lew Hartley and face-lifted into the 
role of Joel Kent. 

The second of the two men arriving 
in Miami that day was Wayne Hamil- 
ton: immaculate, well-groomed, dis- 
tinguished looking and slightly nervous 
under a calm exterior. Mr. Hamilton 
went immediately to the home of Lew 
Hartley in Miami Beach where he was 
greeted by Chuck Williams who said, 
with more than usual emotion, “Am I 
glad to see you!” 

Chuck followed Hamilton up to his 
room, closed the door and stood regard- 
ing the iron-gray attorney with lack- 
luster eyes.. Wayne Hamilton, never 
entirely comfortable in Chuck’s pres- 
ence, seated himself and asked, “Why 
are you so glad to see me?” 
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Masquerade in Miami 


Continued from page 31 


Chuck busted 
loose.” 

“So-o? Let’s have it.” 

Chuck talked. Flatly and imperson- 
ally. He told of the brief excursion on 
the Blue Gull and of the girl who had 
smuggled herself aboard. 

“Who was she?” inquired Hamilton. 

“Some babe who works for a maga- 
zine here. She and Sunny have been 
thick as that.” He held up two fingers, 
very close together. 

“Do: you know her name?” 

“Yeah. I met her a coupla times. Her 
name’s Foster: Gail Foster.” 

Wayne Hamilton winced, but his 
voice remained steady: “You’re sure of 
that, Chuck?” 

“Sure I’m sure.’”’ Chuck’s eyes nar- 
rowed. “Does it add up to anything?” 

“Yes ...”’ Wayne Hamilton probed 
for further details before committing 
himself. “You say you’ve met this girl 
a couple of times?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Where—and how?” 

“Night clubs. Parties. Like I said, 
she and Sunny seem to go for each 
other.” 

“Would you say,’ asked Hamilton 
carefully, “that she has been cultivating 
Sunny deliberately?” 

“T wouldn’t be knowing that. They 
been together: That’s all I know.” 

“Has Douglas been present at any of 
their meetings?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did he act?” 

“Okay.” Chuck made the statement 
grudgingly. “He was all right.” 

“How did you find out she was on the 
yacht?” 

“Douglas. He let out a yip for Swan- 
son. The captain and me both showed 
up. Douglas said she busted into his 
cabin and we should turn around and 
set her ashore.” 

“He was still playing his part?” 

“Yeah. He was doin’ that, all right.” 

“Did you get a chance to talk to her 
while you were sailing back to the 
dock?” 

“T had achance. But I let her alone.” 

“How did she act?” 

“She didn’t. Just sat there.” 


said, “Everything’s 





‘short and that he was glad + di 
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“Was she angry?” asked ini 
“You tell me. Maybe she ;} 
maybe just scared.” Chuck Je sc 


ward. “Where does she fit : 


mn 


Wayne Hamilton said, “S| 
Douglas’ fiancée.” | 
Chuck whistled softly a 
“That’s a hot one.” Then hj 
eyes narrowed. “Did Sunny kn 
“No. We never figured t] F 
girl in, so we didn’t mention © 
to either you or Sunny. Qui 
Gail Foster working for a Mia : 
magazine, cultivating Sunny fr 
ship when they’re as far apz |as 
poles, chasing Alan on board y 
It spells trouble.” ' 
“T think,” stated Chuck so! 
she’s got the lowdown by novi” 
“What gives you that idea?’ f 
“Yesterday Douglas slippec f 
here. I tailed him. He we fo + 
Foster dame’s apartment ai ste 
there about an hour.” i 









}{SMILTON was thinking they 
Lew Hartley who was now |M 
He was thinking that time we src 


have the responsibility of m ing 
cisions. He said, “How soo: ‘an + 
put Douglas out of the way?" 
“What do you mean: How on?” 
“T mean just exactly that. Time 
important. Can you do it tor 1?” 
“Maybe. Maybe not.” IF 
“Why the uncertainty?” | 
“I ain’t figuring to stick my ock 
I was supposed to get plent; |f- 
when you got ready to hay |th 
done. It’s got to look like an (ci 
“What’s on for tonight?” | ~ 
“Usual stuff. Dinner ou | C 
jernts afterward. Doesn’t lo 
chance to get the guy off by fF’ 
“Tomorrow night?” 
“That’s different. Gives 1 tin 
angle my way out.” 
Hamilton’s voice was “la 





ting squeamish, Chuck?” 
“You know better. But p) ple 
this guy is Hartley. Hartley)pig s 
It looks like a murder, an the 
raise a stink. I’m playing sii _’ 
The lawyer was a | that 
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E PLIGHT OF C. Edward Lasher. His 
ort is the result of having said to 
(won't ask an agent to help me plan 
urance program. I[’]l do it myself!” 


s would he have to take... what 
must he acquire in order to give 
‘service and advice he would ordi- 
om an agent? 


course, it is necessary to consider 
determine how each of these needs, 
uly protection, education of chil- 
etirement, and so on, can best be 
rance. He could do this by ana- 
as an agent would, how life insur- 
t similar problems in thousands of 


must study the various kinds of 
€ to see which are best suited to his 
d family requirements. He would 
mere are three basic types of life 
Whole Life, Endowment, and Term, 
zatures especially fitting it for cer- 
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The dilemma of C. Edward Lasher 


tain purposes, and each more or less inter- 
changeable with the others. He would learn 
that within these three basic types there are 
many different kinds of policies, each designed 
to help meet some specific situation. 

> Which can contribute most to his family’s 
security? Which will best meet his children’s 
educational needs? Which will build him an 
adequate retirement income? How much is 
necessary? Maybe by using the optio al modes 
of settlement available under the various forms 
of life insurance, one particular policy answers 
all his problems. 


So, he would want to study these methods 
of settlement. Also, before determining costs, 
it is necessary to find out the class of risk in 
which his occupation places him. He should 
study the various methods of premium pay- 
ment to learn how he could most conveniently 
keep his life insurance in force. 
> If Mr. Lasher did all these things, he might 


arrive, at-length, at some answer to his personal 














the more likely he would be to seek some ex- 
pert guidance as to the kind and amount of life 
insurance he should have... advice which re- 
quires the knowledge and experience of a trained 






problem. We think that the deeper he delved, | 


hfe surance agent. 





COPYRIGHT 1942--METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








This is Number 47 in a series of advertisements designed 
to give the public a clearer understanding of how a life 
insurance company operates. Copies of preceding adver- 
lisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


















Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 







Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 






1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
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Aircraft Corporation for Martin B-26 bombers. 


Final inspection of tail fins 
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HE conviction that this na- 
tion must be mistress of the 
skies is no new thing here 
at Goodyear. For more than thirty years 
we have been intimately associated with 
the advancement of a// branches of aero- 
nautics— in the belief that aerial trans- 
portation was destined to play a com- 
manding part in world affairs. 


This is being emphatically confirmed 
wherever war is waged today. From the 
events since December 7th one solemn 
fact stands out as a warning to us all. 
Unless and until America is the most power- 
ful nation in the air, our safety, our 
freedom, and our standard of living will 
not again be what they have been in 


the past. 


Today as our country builds toward un- 
challengeable might in the air, Goodyear 
is proud that its long years of aeronautical 
experience fit it for an important share 
of this great effort. Barrage balloons and 
airships are being built by Goodyear in 
quantity today. And from our huge 
aircraft parts factories an ever-increasing 
volume of airplane wings, tails, brakes, 
wheels, nacelles, ailerons and other 
metal alloy parts flows to airplane 
assembly lines. 


Until America has achieved mastery in 
the air, this work has precedence over 
all our other activities. We think you 
would have it so. 





— President, 


Goodyear A ircraft Corporation 
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roe Ss npSTuing is a total loss 





TOM NEEDS A LAXATIVE: but he’s going to 
call on a customer at 10. 

Scared to risk interruption of a sale, he 
postpones taking anything—postpones 


_needed relief. 


SO TOM HAS A TOUGH MORNING! Symptoms 
of constipation make him dull and 
heavy-eyed. 

He shows no enthusiasm in presenting his 
merchandise. Business is minus—andsois he! 


Business smiles on Dick! 





DICK NEEDS A LAXATIVE: he’s also calling on 
a customer around 10. 


But Dick doesn’t put off till tonight 
taking the laxative he needs this morning. 
He relies on speedy Sal Hepatica! 





SAL HEPATICA brings gentle, thorough 
relief, before Dick leaves home. 
Dick is ready for business—so business 


is ready for him. No wonder his order 
book fills up fast! 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, Speedy Sal Hepatica 


NEVER PUT OFF till tonight the laxative 
you should take this morning. Discover 
speedy, gentle Sal Hepatica! Why is it 


@& 


the favorite laxative of millions? Because 
it acts fast—usually within an hour. Be- 
cause it acts gently, thoroughly . . . by 


attracting needed liquid bulk to the 
intestinal tract without discomfort or 
griping. 

Sal Hepatica is a favorite, too, because 
it helps counteract excess gastric acidity; 
helps turn a sour stomach sweet again. 

No wonder 3 out of 5 doctors inter- 
viewed recommend this sparkling saline. 

Next time you need a laxative, take 
speedy Sal Hepatica! 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
“TIME TO SMILE!’’ Tune in EDDIE CANTOR—Wednesdays at 9 P. M., E. S. T. 





didn’t particularly care whether Chuck 
was safe or not. But he couldn’t tell the 
bodyguard that. He couldn’t do any- 
thing except argue him into quick action, 
because time was pressing in on them. 

This Gail Foster thing. He didn’t 
know how it had happened, but that 
didn’t matter. There it was. Alan had 
gone to see her the previous day: that 
meant he must have gone as Alan 
Douglas. There’d be no earthly reason 
for Lew Hartley to visit her. He asked 
sharply, “You’re not figuring to back 
out, are you, Chuck?” 

An expression which was part sar- 
donic, part amused, flashed across 
Chuck’s face. “Finishing that guy off 
suits me fine.” 

“That makes everything all right 
then,” said Wayne Hamilton. “Do the 


_| job as soon as youcan. Tonight, if pos- 


sible. Tomorrow night at the latest.” 

Chuck walked to the window and 
stood motionless. He said, “I’ll figure 
out something...” 

Hamilton asked a pertinent question: 
“What will Sunny do?” 

“Squawk like the devil!” 

“Nothing more?” 

“Not after he’s out of the way. She’d 
be in up to her neck then, and she’d 
have sense enough to know it wouldn’t 
do him any good. Beforehand—that’s 
different.” 

“Then speed is more essential .. .” 

“T know all that. But I’m looking out 
for Number One.” Chuck walked back 
from the window and stood staring down 
at the distinguished figure of the attor- 
ney. “We got something else to think 
about, too.” 

“What?” 

“This Foster girl. If Douglas spilled 
—and I think he did—then she'll yell 
when she hears something has hap- 
pened to him.” 


Hamilton’s eyes were cold. He said, , 


“That figures out to be another job for 
you, Chuck.” 

“You mean I got to take care of her, 
too?” 

“Certainly. Alan Douglas gets his 
first. Then you fix Gail Foster.” 

Chuck Williams shrugged. 

“Checking it right up to me, ain’t 
you? Well, that’s okay. Inside thirty- 
six hours I’ll have them both out of the 
way.” 


pee that night at the Cristobal 
Club was a bizarre affair. 

At a ringside table sat Alan Douglas, 
Sunny Ralston, Chuck Williams and 
Wayne Hamilton. Of the four, Alan 
was the only one who actually was en- 
joying himself, and of the four he was 
the one who had the least justification. 

Glancing at him across the table, 
Wayne Hamilton was moved to reflect 
upon the soundness of classic proverbs: 
Ignorance being bliss, for example. Ac- 
customed to acting the role of Lew 
Hartley in public—no longer worried 
about Gail Foster—Alan actually was 
having a good time. The atmosphere 
of the club was gay, the music good and 
the floor show fine. Hamilton wondered 
what would happen if Alan had the 
faintest suspicion that this would, prob- 
ably be the last floor show he would 
ever see, the last dinner he would ever 
eat. The handsome, iron-gray attorney 
was nervous. Having helped to plan 
what was going to -happen he now found 
himself entirely too dangerously in- 
volved. Only the fact that the real Lew 
Hartley was close at hand to assume 
ultimate responsibility made the eve- 
ning bearable. 

Chuck was no different from his usual 
self. He was no more laconic than 
usual, and no less. By not so much as 
a single word or gesture did he betray 
what he might be thinking or feeling. 

As for Sunny, she was too gay, too 
bright, too scintillant. She had selected 
from her lavish wardrobe the most dar- 

























































ing gown she possessed. Hy 


a trifle higher than usua 
brighter, her laughter so Bay a 
observer might detect more an 
of hysteria. 
It was that kind of ra 
Marcia and Tony Saxon f 
encore amid a thunder of all 
drifted over to the table, ’ Fe 
fine fettle. He brought J) 
supply of new jokes which /t, 
considerable finesse, but af : 
ished there was an awkwar: || 
was Marcia Saxon, dark ai d 
who looked at Sunny and id. 
goes on here? Have we er je 
vate party?” i... 
Sunny shook her head: |'p 
silly, Marcia.” 
At a while the Saxon ft 
conversation at the tab] 
At ten o’clock Wayne Ha I 
“T’ve got to leave you . 
said, “Give her my regards,’ tt) 
seem very funny. As a milp 
Wayne Hamilton didn’t ev r 
He was thinking, “Tonigt | we 
better than tomorrow nigh’ | 
get away so I won't crab C 
if he thinks of something” | 
After he’d gone, Alan as. 
To his astonish } 
“How's about going | 


gestions. 
weary.” 

Alan paid the check anc) 
out along Collins Avenue tc; 
usual, but the servants hi 
dismissed. Alan said, “It 
out here and grab a chur) 
latively as he walked inside ji 
She said, “I want to talk to © i 

His face was expressionl | 

“Not here. Mind comi: 
room?” 

“T don’t mind.” 
she stopped at her door. 
minutes, Chuck. I'll do a) 

Sunny closed her door a 
robe which clung intimé 
luxurious figure. She ki lie 
evening slippers and put or |hi 
took a quick glance intche m 
touched fingers to hair a eye’ 
found the effect satisfacto: 
do: a tough job. She se pi 
Chuck’s* knock, but she ps 
when the door opened. i 
armchair and when he h 
wiry figure into it, she fp 
other so that she sat ver 
gown. 

Chuck looked straight a | 
not know that his eyes 
the power to affect him t[t 
she turned it on full forcerp 
hand on his knee. | 
Chuck?” f 

His voice was flat: “I e2) 
thing like this.” 

“Why?” i 

“I’m in as deep as you) 

He said, “Deeper—ma} ! 
“Hamilton must have g| 
word.” 

“So what? You knewi} 
morrow night?” : 

He made no effort to so | 
depends.” 

“Things been happenin: [ 

“I thought it was sup >© 
accidental.” f 


said, 

estate. The downstairs lig } 
light.” Chuck’s eyes na: I 
“Go ahead. Talk.” 

They walked upstairs th 
the evening gown. She s 5 : 
with absurd little white p’! pon 

She felt tight inside. Sh 

She motioned to a silly | 
was carefully negligent ¢ 
that his face was expressiv/§ 

She said, “When doe)! 

“Sure. I want to know) 

“T caught it at dinner,” 

“TI want to know when. | 

“Why the hurry, Chucl | 
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But no matter what, 


sperate urgency in her 
eading with your chin.” 


illed . . .” It was easier 
* than to say “Alan.” 
sd,” she went on. “You 
u’re out of luck.” 

ha ve it, Sunny. You 


“You know the an- 


fallen for this Doug- 
it'd be better not to go 


+” 
he chips are down. 


wa y.” 
y’re in love with me, 


ith you,” he admitted, 
f. “But it doesn’t get 


1 want.” 
she had startled him. 
d you can call the shots 


at so I understand it.” 
he leaned forward so 
the fragrance of her 
ng straight with you— 
yu’re too smart to fall 
_ T’ve gone off the deep 
_I don’t want to see 
like they’re planned. 
my share.” 


ight across the board. 
do whatever you say. 
you want. If that 
live with you.” 

I’m not in love with 
I like you more 
Lew Hartley...” That 
gh for her to hope 
“We'll go where you 
u want, and live your 
quawk, no matter what 
now I'll play square.” 
(would...” He shook 
there ain’t a chance.” 
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“Why?” 

“Dope it out for yourself, Sunny. You 
ain’t dumb. We double-cross Hartley: 
What happens to us?” 

“They’d never find us.” | 

“Don’t kid yourself. No matter what 
we did, the finger would be on us—but 
good.” 

She said, “There’ S one way out.’ 

“Name it.’ 

“Suppose we disappear? You and me 
—we take a powder together. We write 
two notes: one to Alan and the other to 
the police. We just set 'em straight that 
Alan isn’t Lew Hartley, and once they 
suspect that, it’s simple enough to 
prove. The D.A. in New York clamps 
down on Lew right away... and no- 
body’s hunting too hard for us.’ 

Chuck said, “You want this thing so 
bad, you ain’t even thinking clear. Hart- 
ley sees that somebody gets us. Hamil- 
ton arranges it for him. Maybe we’re 
picked up for conspiracy to commit 
murder, or to defraud .. . I ain’t a law- 
yer, I wouldn’t be knowing the words. 
But they’d grab us for something.” 

She took another tack. “You’d be 
taking chances, Chuck—sure you would. 
But I’d be with you. I’d stick close. I’d 
be everything you wanted. Doesn’t that 
total up to something?” 

“More than you got any idea. But 
not enough.” 








HE leaned back in her chair, so that 

the velvet houserobe lay close against 
her figure. Her gesture was not con- 
sciously seductive. It just happened 
that way. Her eyes were half closed 
and she was thinking fast. She said, 
“T’m coming clean with you, Chuck. I’m 
not going to let it go through.” 

He was on guard now: cautious, re- 


served, watchful. She went on: “I can 
stop it.” 

“How?” 

“This way. If anything happens to 


Alan, I’m going to spill the whole story 
to the police.” 
He said, “Now you’re talking funny.” 
“What’ll stop me?” 
“You will, yourself. Alan gets washed 








Ve to run now, dear, or they'll kid me at the office”. noss 
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EAD what KGDL smokers 
told us in thousands of 
certifiedinterviews.Weasked: 
“Do KGDLS leave your throat 
feeling clearer ...make your 


mouth feel cooler ?’’An over- 
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— 83.2% — answered “‘ Yes.” 
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first puff proves that a blend 
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feels clearer ...my mouth 
cooler.’”’ Ask for KQDLS. 
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People nowadays find 
contentment and relaxation in 


a moderate glass of wine 


It’s good to find a custom that helps us 
drop the day’s tensions, and draw closer 
together. Maybe that is one reason more 
and more people like to share wine. 
Raise a glass of wine to your lips. The 
glamour of fascinating color and bou- 
quet meets you. You discover a taste well 
blessed with interest. But more important, 





as you sip wine you come to know it is 
made on purpose for friendship. Made 
for the kind of moderate relaxation that 
most of us want today. 


To enjoy wine most, serve it as simply 
as you would tea or coffee. A new book- 
let about wine serving is yours free if 
you write the Wine Advisory Board, 85 
Second St., San Francisco. The board rep- 
resents all the wine growers of California. 

What kind of wine to choose? Those 
who know wine best declare the wines of 
California are excellent today by any 
standard in the world. Your wine dealer 
will help you select among them. 
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“Wane enstene care 
The world’s most famous all-occasion wine — nut 
Sherry — is tops as an appetizer before dinner, 0! 
a refreshment in the evening. At meals, the light t 
wines are best. Red Claret or Burgundy with me 
White Sauterne or Rhine wine with séa food or chic 











































‘So what? So you're an 
what would happen to 


Idn’t be worrying. Get 
Maybe you'd do a lot for 
e he’s alive. Once he’s 
ou won’t want to do any- 
= there wouldn't be any 
it for you. You're soft 
-you’ll play noble to help 
1 ain’t kidding me: You 
snse. You’re tough. Once 
couldn’t help him, you'd 
it for yourself again. So 
> me about yelling to the 
finished.” 

me pretty well, don’t you, 


en—try to figure whether 
ow—I’ve made a proposi- 
t's a better deal than you 
Because if you did this 
could come awfully close 
. .- so close that you'd 
e difference.” 
i do ’most anything for 
gut not that.” 
where that puts me, don't 
eight ball.” 
me where I’ve got to 
my own way.” She rose 
ross the room to the little 
s table that stood beside 
the answer is still no, 
elephoning the police.” 
was a smooth, effortless 
aid, “You better not play 
” 
nt to. But that’s how it 
romise to lay off Alan, or 


’ 2?” 


ffor it, Chuck... .” She 
iver. 





"What are you staring at—haven't you 
ever seen these pink gloves before? 
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His voice came steadily: “Don’t do 
that, Sunny.” 

There was a tense instant. Then she 
spun the dial. 

She never saw Chuck move. It came 


suddenly, and with incredible speed. 

His right hand snapped under his 
dinner jacket as he leaped forward. It 
came out holding the vicious little auto- 
matic which he always carried. He 
drew back his hand and reversed the 
gun with a single deft motion. 

He struck hard with the butt of the 
gun. It crashed against the wonderful 
hair which was the color of new pennies. 

Chuck Williams tossed the gun on 
the bed, and caught Sunny’s sagging 
body. 

Then he disengaged one hand and 
gently replaced the telephone on its 
stand. 


[es cigarette case which Alan pulled 

from his pocket was inscribed with ini- 
tials L. H.; the face which was limned 
briefly by the flare of a match was the 
sinister countenance of Lew Hartley, 
but the young man who sauntered to- 
ward the beach wasn’t feeling at all like 
the man who owned the name. 

He stretched out in a beach chair and 
relaxed; mentally and physically. The 
rich fragrance of cape jasmine and of 
roses came to him and helped to create 
a sensation of supreme well-being. 

Throughout the evening, Alan had 
been feeling tops. The apprehension 
which had haunted him since his first 
encounter with Gail had been dissipated, 
and it was good to know that she now 
understood the strange state of affairs. 

He was giving that angle of it some 
mighty careful thought. He wondered 
whether he should tell Wayne Hamil- 
ton. The decision was not a simple one. 
He had done what seemed the sensible 
and proper thing under the circum- 
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stances. Yet he wasn’t sure whether 
it would be wise to let Hamilton know. 

The night was hypnotic. Alan’s 
thoughts wandered lazily. He was in 
love with Gail, and what she had done 
in these past six weeks made him feel 
humble and grateful. She had worried 
about him, had changed her whole mode 
of life. 

Yes, it looked good now. Gail was no 
longer worried about him, and her fa- 
ther had been extricated from the nasty 
jam which had necessitated this mas- 
querade. Alan had been paid an aston- 
ishing sum for a thoroughly pleasant 
chore, and—looking at it from Hartley's 
angle—he felt that he had earned the 
money. 

He didn’t care for the cash, as such, 
but what it represented meant a good 
deal: a long honeymoon with Gail, for 
instance. And then the sort of apart- 
ment they wanted. 

It would be pleasant, too, to rid him- 
self of this face he’d been carrying 
around. They'd remove the scar from 
over his left eye and they’d carve on his 
nose again. He remembered the banter 
of Dr. Sherman Greer: “I can’t make it 
look exactly like it did before . . . but 
I can promise you a much better-look- 
ing nose.” Well, that was all right, too. 
His own nose had been definitely on the 
flat side since a certain hectic football 
afternoon in his undergraduate days. 

He had other thoughts as he relaxed 
in the fragrant night: thoughts of Sunny 
Ralston and of Chuck Williams. He 
felt a sense of embarrassment when he 
thought of Sunny: Not because she so 
obviously was what she was, but be- 
cause he had no ego at all where women 
were concerned and never had quite 
sold himself the idea that Sunny was in 
love with him. 

He hoisted himself from the chair 
and rambled toward the house. He went 
in through the front door, and walked 
upstairs to his room. He snapped on 
the light and reached mechanically for 
the jeweled cigarette case. 

Then he stood motionless, the un- 


opened case in one hand, the other hand | 


poised in the air. He heard sounds from 
beyond the door leading to Sunny Ral- 
ston’s bedroom and the sounds were 
harsh and unpleasant. 

He edged closer to the door. Voices: 
tight and strained, Sunny’s and Chuck 
Williams’. He caught only a few words 
here and there, but there was no mis- 
taking the tension. He heard Sunny: 

“You asked for it, Chuck .. .” and 
then the dangerous voice of the man, 
“Don’t do that, Sunny.” 


LAN heard something which sounded 
like a telephone dial. And then an- 
other sound. 

He couldn’t distinguish what that 
other sound was. Not at first. Not un- 
til he realized that it had been followed 
by what might have been a groan. 

Aian flung the door open. 

Sunny was in Chuck’s arms. She was 
wearing some sort of intimate, rich- 
looking robe, which had fallen open. 
Her eyes were closed, her head sagged 
unnaturally. 

Chuck was easing her onto the bed. 
Slowly. Gently. Alan looked at the 
bed. 

On top of the absurdly gay coverlet 
there was a stubby, ugly, black obiect. 

A gun. 

The room was alive with danger. 
Chuck’s eyes flashed to the open door, 
to the tall figure of Alan, still clad in his 
dinner clothes. 

Alan saw something in Chuck’s eyes 
that he had never seen before. The eyes 
which stared across that room from over 
Sunny’s limp figure were the eyes of a 
killer. 

Alan moved forward and 
“What happened?” 

Chuck released 


asked, 


the girl and she 
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of bleeding gums may mean 


ALLE 


A out oF 5 may 
have trouble ahead! 


At this very moment—Gingivitis 
may be creeping up on you with- 
out any warning. Some of the first 
signs are tender gums that bleed 
a little when you brush your teeth. 


This condition, if neglected, 
may often lead to Pyorrhea, with 
its shrinking gums and loosened 
teeth, which only your dentist can 
help. See him every 3 months. 
And at home here is— 


One Best Way to Help Guard 
Against Gingivitis 


Massage your gums twice daily 
with Forhan’s Toothpaste. 
Forhan’s is unexcelled for both 
massaging gums to be firmer and 
cleaning even dingy teeth to their 
natural brilliance. 


Forhan’s actually helps remove 
acid film that so often starts tooth 
decay. Forhan’s is free from harsh 
abrasives. Yet Forhan’s costs no 
more than ordinary toothpastes. 
Enjoy its advantages! All drug 
and dept. stores. Week-end size 
at 10¢ stores. 
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dropped heavily onto the bed. He 
straightened and for one interminable 
instant the men looked at each other. 

Alan saw Chuck’s eyes move to the 
gun. And as the smaller man made his 
grab, Alan leaped in. Their hands closed 
on the automatic at the same instant. 
Chuck tried to jerk away and Alan 
hung on. He knew what would happen 
if Chuck got that gun free. 

They struggled desperately. Alan was 
astounded by Chuck’s strength. The 
man seemed to be made of steel. Then 
Chuck brought his knee up and it 
crashed into Alan’s groin. The taller 
man experienced a wave of agony, but 
he did not relax his hold on the gun. 
He knew now that he was fighting for 
his life. 

That single desperate kick had made 
the combat about even; had perhaps 
tipped the scales slightly in favor of the 
smaller man. Chuck threshed about, 
using every trick of barroom fighting he 
knew: head, shoulders, elbows, feet, 
knees. Alan crowded close, using his 
superior weight, feeling the agonizing 
impacts of the butts and kicks that came 
with rapid-fire frequency. 


is WAS a grotesque scene; a fantastic 
climax to a fantastic situation. Two 
men battling silently and desperately 
for a gun. An unconscious woman 
sprawled out on the bed: a seductive 
figure in filmy lingerie and chiffon vel- 
vet. 

You find yourself locked in combat 
with a killer, and you forget the rules. 
You tolerate agony that would render 
you helpless under other circumstances. 
You find yourself employing tactics 
which come to you instinctively because 
you know you never learned them any- 
where. You butt with your head and 
kick viciously with your knees. You 
stretch out your one free arm for a 
squirming, dangerous figure which is 
strong as a coiled spring and elusive as 
an eel. You catch an occasional glimpse 
of eyes which are filled with deadly 
hatred. You know that if you ever let 
go that gun the end will have come. 

Alan forced Chuck back against the 
silly, mirrored dressing table. They 
crashed into it, and a perfume bottle 
spilled, filling the room with a too 
sweet, too pungent odor. Chuck had 
his back to the dressing table, and Alan 
took advantage of that. He bent his 
own bruised but powerful'body forward, 


| shoving his forehead into Chuck’s face; 
_ arching Chuck’s body backward... 


He felt a sudden desperate lunge of 


and without a trace of anger. ‘Now 
when you did not send for me, what 
could I do but come? I have still no one 
but you in the world, Elton.” 

He understood that she did not mean 
to let him go and the veins thickened 
in his neck. ‘What I said to you goes. 
I’m through!” 

She put up her long pale hand and 
touched her smooth hair. “But you 
have not the girl. She went away. I 
said to myself, ‘He is too old, and she 
has gone away.’ So I thought, ‘Then he 
will want me again.’ Forgive me if I 
am wrong.” 

He threw himself down in a chair 
opposite her. “You didn’t live upto your 
end of the bargain,’ he said sullenly. 
“You were to have kept her here.”’ 

She shook her lovely tragic head. ‘“‘No 
one could keep her here. She went 
away quickly, telling no one. Where is 
she? I do not know.” 

“T know,” he said shortly. 

“Where?” 








tree down. Now, do you think 





Chuck’s body. There was fresh strength, 
amazing new power. Chuck’s hand tore 
the gun loose. Just for an instant... 
and in that instant Alan grabbed for it 
again. : 

He caught the hand, caught the gun. 
He bent the arm down and down.... 
He crowded Chuck tight against the 
dresser... 

The explosion seemed to come from 
nowhere. It was sudden and deafening. 
Alan felt Chuck’s body relax. The acrid 
smell of powder came to his nostrils. 

Chuck Williams dropped slowly to 
the floor. There was nothing dramatic 
about it; no.crash. He settled down like 
an empty sack and then sprawled out. 

Alan stood looking at the gun in his 


China Gold 


Continued from page 16 


He grunted and did not answer. She 
continued to gaze at him while she sat 
motionless, waiting. She could sit thus 
as long as he liked. 


Her stillness tonight drove him mad. 
He was uneasy with desire—with, de- 
sire, he told himself, for Elaine. He 
wanted to find Elaine and tell her that 
he loved her and that she must be his 
wife. He simply would not allow him- 
self, now that he knew who she was, to 
go on with this—this Eurasian. It would 
have been different if Elaine had been 
merely anybody. But now that he knew 
who she was, he must do nothing to im- 
peril himself. If she should hear—he 
rose abruptly and went to his desk and 
took his checkbook out of a drawer. 

“To show you what I mean,” he said 
harshly, as he wrote, “here is a check for 
a quarter of what I said I'd give you. 
The rest of it I shall give you when I am 
married.” 

He signed his name, and she watched 


“'Up' is pretty darn’ high. Because they flap their wings to m 
them fly. It's wet for the same reason that anything without i 
ter is dry. Sunday just happens to follow Saturday, that’s . 
And he couldn't tell a lie because his father saw him cut te 
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that will hold you till bedtir ?” 
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own hand. He looked at th inert f 
ure, not knowing what had! ippen: 
The hall door opened. | 
Wayne Hamilton walker nto | 
room. His face was gray. H boked 
Alan who stood there—fac«/nd st 
front covered with blood—C \ck’s ¢ 
in his right hand, Chuck’s fn on! 
floor. 
Wayne Hamilton crossed ie 
He bent over the prostrate 
pasty-faced bodyguard. He 
over and felt for his pulse. 
Then he rose and looke!a 
Douglas. 
“Chuck is dead,’ he sz) q 
“You killed him.” 3 
(To be continued next ek) 




































—ah, she knew it could be a 
When he wrote his name the 
to stab through the paper. 7/0 
out the check to her. 


But she did not move. 
my monthly expenses?” she | 
morrow the rent is due.” 

“There are no more ft 
penses,” he retorted. “You 
this until I send you the res | 
nese could live the rest ol) 
this and open up a business | 

“I am not quite Chines 
gently. ' 

“You’re Chinese enougl 4 ten 
want to be,” he snorted. ih S| 
holding the check and he th re 
desk. ‘Take it or leave it,” | § 
saw her held in that stran; jstu 
ness which he had never un |S! 
he leaped up furiously and P 
the room. | ae 

She waited until he was /ne® 
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Even though our taxes have been going 
up, our rates have been going down! 

Today, the average household electric user 
gets about twice as much electricity for his money 
as he did 15 years ago. . . and we’re trying 
hard to maintain the present low levels, in 
spite of rising costs. 

This record of rate reduction is directly 
due to the careful planning of the business 
men who manage the nation’s electric 
companies. They were ready when the war 
emergency came. Ready to power shipyards, 
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leaped to his feet and strode about the 
room, frowning. He ought to have 
waited until Helen was out of the house. 
rejected woman was dangerous 


she rose and took the check and thrust 
it into her bosom. Then she opened one 
of the long French windows and let her- 
self out into the garden. It was nota A 


the doors and windows, drew 
tains and lay sleepless in his |, 
the morning, he told himself, he 5} 
a plane and fly to Ta-ming 
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large garden—land here was too valu- 
able, and only the very old houses in the 
French Concession had large gardens. 
This was not an old house. It had been 
built fewer than a dozen years ago by a 
war lord who found his millions of loot 
difficult to keep in Chinese territory and 
so he had come to the International 
Settlement where he could be protected 
by British and French and Japanese 
police. But they had not been able to 
protect him, though around his land 
he had built a ten-foot wall spiked with 
broken glass. Someone inside the wall 
had stabbed him one night. And who 
could tell among the scores of his serv- 
ants which one it was? 

She stole among the shrubberies, her 
feet noiseless upon the earth. So might 


enough anywhere, but this one, bitter 
with her mixed blood—‘“I won’t sleep 
easy all night if I know she’s in the 
house!” he thought. 

The door opened with a soft intro- 
ductory knock and his boy was back 
again with the bottles of whisky and 
soda and a glass on a silver tray. 

“Missie no got,” he said, pouring the 
drink. 

“No got!” Elton shouted. 
she go?” 

“My no savvy,” the boy replied. 

Elton was suddenly choked with ter- 
ror. “You go outside and ask gate- 
man, ask night watchman, see missie 
have go out big gate.” 

“Can do,” the boy said. He went out 
noiseless upon his velvet-shod feet, and 


“What side 


Elaine back with him. Hed 
back and marry her—by 
force, by love, by reason, he 
her somehow! He would o 
her with his passion and turn 
with his adoration. 

He slept for a few moment} 
fore dawn and woke in a sweat in 
But the room was silent abou i 
he was still alone. The air wiles 
and he got up and opened olin 
He could sleep no more. Ove; je} 
ruined city the light was bo 
creep out of a gray sky. If « ¢ 
not get a permit from the 
authorities to fly to Ta- ing w 
go to the Japanese consul. ” 
nese were his friends. He hy 
them enough good turns for 
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Elton gulped down his drink. “She 
must have got up and gone away as 
soon as I left, the stubborn wench!” he 
thought. 

The boy was back again almost im- 
mediately. “Night watchee he talkee 
no have see missie. Gateman, he go 
home, no b’long this side.” 

“Is the gate locked?” Elton bellowed. 

“All locked,” the boy replied. 

“Then the silly fool is here some- 
where in the house!” Elton shouted. He 
considered a moment, and seized the 
telephone and dialed her number. It 
might be that somehow she had got out 
and was at her flat. He listened while 
the telephone rang and rang, unan- 
swered. She was not in her flat. He 
hung up the receiver, and felt his blood 
run cold. It would not be enough to 
lock the door. The windows gave on 
to the verandas, and a catlike woman 
could creep in upon him while he slept. 


she steal in and stab that white man as 
he slept. The jade ornament in her 
black hair had a steel dagger under its 
silver hairpin. She had bought it in 
Amoy when she was a young girl. It 
was an old Fukien hair ornament, a 
weapon which some Fukien woman had 
worn in the days when strange con- 
querors had taken the land, and men 
could no longer protect their women. 

She lingered in the darkness, finger- 
ing that small, fierce dagger withits jade 
oval for a handle. Then she thrust it 
back into the ball of her hair. No, she 
would not kill him. It was too soon. She 
could not afford it. She had better wait 
until she had all her money. Without 
that money she would have to find an- 
other man, and that might be impos- 
sible now, when the mask of youth upon 
her face must soon break. 

She stole along the shrubbery at the 
base of the wall until she reached the 


one for him. He rang the bel 
the boy had come he bellow | | 
my breakfast ready in hal 
And pack a bag for airplane.’ a 
‘How many days masta go. 
“Not many—two, i Fn 


aoe boy disappeared a 
into the huge marbled iam thr 
had been the war lord’s toy. | 
better when he was bathe 
and dressed. He was reliev 
was over. “I’m not goi 
where Helen is,” he thoug 
he added, and wondered 
that he had kept her as 
“I’m going to be a better 
thought, lying in the long r 
“Y’m going to be the sort of 
American ought to be, marrie 4 
little girl!” 

He pondered ite question © 
he and Elaine ought not to 
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be making his rounds. She waited, When the boy was gone Elton locked power he wielded here whicl’ 

City woe pennsegucenpcsseenn cops ben=caumetewewssied= ©sasi cuneate oh SHALE ee etennie ae ieaeag hidden, until she heard the clat-clat of a 


his bamboo slab, struck with a stick. It 
was far off, at the other side of the 
house, and she slipped to the gate, drew 
the bar and let herself out. Later the 
nightwatchman would discover that 
open gate but he would be too terrified 
to tell. It was his duty to keep it locked 
after darkness. 

She was out, she was safe, and she 
walked until she was sure no wander- 
ing ricksha man could know her. Then 
she hired a ricksha and went straight to 
her flat and let herself in and locked the 
door behind her, and sat down before 
her mirror and leaned her chin upon her 
hands. She stared into the mirror, but 
she was not thinking about herself. She 
was planning, planning. 

An hour passed. and the telephone 
rang. She did not heed it and it rang 
again and again. But she did not an- 
swer it. Let him wonder where she was 
—let him be afraid! As soon as it was 
dawn she would go to the Japanese 
headquarters and apply for a permit 
to go to Ta-ming—no, if she could get 
it, for a passage by Japanese military 
plane. She would get there before him. 





EN in his pajamas and dressing 
robe rang for his boy. In a moment 
he heard a knock at his door. 

“Come in!” he shouted, and when the 
sleepy-faced boy appeared, he shouted 
at him again: “You go my study side 
and find out if that—that Kung Missie 
still belong there. Suppose she there, 
you talkee her masta say chop-chop get 
out. My no wanchee her this side!” 

“All—li—” the boy murmured. Not 
a flicker of intelligence appeared on his 
smooth yellow face. He shut the door 
softly and then heard Elton’s shout and 
opened it again. 

“Boy! Bring me a whisky-soda!” 

T guning] Mills, “Can do, masta.” 
Malden, M 4 He closed the door again and Elton 
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About her REFRIGERATOR, Mrs. 
H. R. L., Detroit, Mich., writes: 
“It’s the very best. I recommend it 
to everybody. Find it very saving 
in electricity.” 




























Westinghouse holds Then the deluge... thousands of Tae 


(— thusiastic about her RANGE: “It 
is wonderful to place your dinner 
in the oven and know it will be 
cooked, ready to serve, without 

further attention.” 


fast to bonds of replies. Space permits only a random 
= friendship. We make handful of quotations from a mail 
<S it a point to know a pouch full of tender regards from 
SSS> great many of the women in love with their Westinghouse 


louse our electric appliances — = Appliances. 








Mrs. T. B., Chicago, Ill., appreciates 
her WATER HEATER: “I cannot 
praise this heater enough. Hot 
water is always there on tap.” 


iey like them . .. if the serv- foe ange ee 
is all they think it should be. 
intimate knowledge is important. A THRIFTY 
f our study of homemakers’ ELECTRICAL LIVING 


have come countless West- 





“Excellent!” exclaims Mrs.V.C., Sa- 
vannah, Mo., about her WASHER: 
“Do average of 12 washings a week 
and no repairs. I’ve used several 
makes and would not exchange it 
for any of them.” 


@ Use all your appliances, but learn to do 
mntributions to better living. it with economy. 


utomatic iron, “True-Temp” e Keep your appliances in first-class order. 
' n. the convenient “Look-in” e Replace worn-out, wasteful appliances with 
; best quality new ones. 


yen are but a few. 


YOUR WESTINGHOUSE 
DEALER WILL HELP YOU. 


we get to know our users 
ely? How do we get their 
ns and ideas? By ringing 


el 





“A joy forever!” is the report of 
Mrs. A. W. K., Taft, California, 
commenting on her IRONER. “An 


excellent machine.” 





Ask him for your free copy of our new 
" 32-page booklet, “The Care and Use of 
and writing letters. Just Electric Appliances in the Home.” It’s full 
of helpful suggestions to make your appli- 
, ances do more and last longer. 

f Home Economics, sent a And be sure to see him for all repairs, 
or new appliances. You can count on him 
to give you valuable pointers on thrifty 
estinghouse Appliances. electrical living. 


instance, Julia Kiene, our A 
; Mrs. B. S., Evansville, Ind., is in 
g women what they thought love with her ROASTER: “Com- 
pletely satisfied. Couldn't hope for 
/ any better.” 


MOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO 






An expression of tender regards 
for her LRON comes from Mrs. 
W.S., Portland, Oregon: “The per- 
formance of my iron has been 
perfect. I am satisfied in every way.” 





P.S. You, too, will fall in love with W ‘estinghouse 
Appliances. So make a date with your dealer. 


estinghouse 
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“Look! He’s 
Johnnie Walker, Too!” 


Righto! For Johnnie Walker has so many friends 
it takes a duet to satisfy all... 

There’s Black Label (12 years old)...and Red 
Label (8 years old). 

Whichever age you like, 
you're bound to like Johnnie 
Walker. There’s smoothness and 
mellowness in every sip. 


WHEREVER YOU ARE 
IT’S SENSIBLE TO STICK WITH 


J OHNNIE 
WALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


BORN 1820 
.. stall 
going 
strong 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole importer 








cut easily into half, in New York. 
“There’re lots of fellows in New York 
like me,” he thought. “I wouldn’t be 
any sort of big shot there.” He crawled 
out of the tub and stepped upon his 
bathroom scales and saw that he had 
lost four pounds. Immediately he felt 
cheerful. “I'll let little Elaine decide,” 
he told himself. 


nie IS only for business that I go to 
Ta-ming,” Helen said. Having made 
her plans she had slept well until noon, 
and the telephone had not rung again to 
waken her. She looked very beautiful 
as she sat before the little Japanese 
consul. 

“What business?” he asked her. He 
had a small high voice which he tried to 
make more impressive by constantly 
clearing his throat. He cleared his throat 
now, coughed and spat carefully into a 
square of tissue which he then folded 
and threw into a metal jar at his side. 

“T wish to open a modern café,”’ Helen 
said. They spoke Japanese. She had 
learned Japanese when she was a taxi- 
dancer years before in Amoy. There 
had been many Japanese in Amoy. So 
also she could speak French and Ger- 
man, not as well as English and Chinese, 
in which she was native, but well 
enough to carry on the limited conver- 
sation of men who wanted to make love. 

“A café!” the Japanese repeated, 
astonished. “But it is a very small 
place, this Ta-ming.” He fumbled 
among some papers, found one and read 
off the facts about Ta-ming: “A walled 
city, very ancient, but never large, now 
some hundred thousand—no, now only 
fifty thousand, regrettably, many refu- 
gees and dead—the citizens resisted 
very strongly, in spite of all our warn- 
ings.” 

“T go there not to make a café for the 
Chinese,” Helen said, smiling prettily, 
“but for your soldiers. I am told there 
is a regiment in Ta-ming, and a cap- 
tain.” : 

“That is true,” the consul replied. 
“But as soon as the region is subdued 
they will be withdrawn. Just at present 
the guerrillas are very unruly. But we 
have the means to subdue them 
shortly.” 

“TI can come away when the regiment 
is withdrawn,” she said. 


“Are you taking girls with | 
consul asked. He ne oleinid — 
“No, I go alone first, to see ‘at 
I can rent and what the 
Then I will return, or if you liq) 
good, I will ask your Protecti | oye 
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ern ways.” a 
“Our men are not acc.» 
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friend of mine, an Americar & 
She felt a stab of deep int jion. 
Elton Field,” she said pleas: ly 
He shot her a look. “A ‘dic 
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She laughed. “He is : patro 
mine,” she said pleasantly “H 
for me last night, you unde | 
he told me.” 
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She smiled, looked sh \a 
nothing. 

A thick red crept to the : \sul 
cheekbones and he laughed) 
“I might come to Ta- m 
he said. - 
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“You will be welcome,” sh aidg 
fully and smiled. She thre ap 
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“T hear that the prima donna is not very 
popular with the other members of the cast” | # 
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eyes were unbelieving 
d them upon the Ger- 
-face. But he nodded, 
together. Then he said: 
at first. But Father 
eady doing so when I 
it forget that first time 
le prayed hard all the 
was running down his 
face, down his neck. 
d not tremble.” 

lose blue eyes steadily 
s accepted their honesty 
le have the ether some- 
le chloroform just now. 
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ily for a few days—ten 


du buy more?” 

and looked patient. 
ny dear young lady. It 
her abroad and is sent 
_ Ah, anesthetic—it is 
today. And the 
in they need in Europe 
to Chinese?” 

ut, “Then I will buy it!” 
a quick glance. He had 
hended who she was, but 
ich anyone could see. 
ld her that it was not 
ch rings in this poor city 
scarcely one well fed 
d only refused, with a 
blond head, to take 


my mother’s,” she said. 
t afraid.” 
in the few days since 
was afraid of noth- 
the Chinese food as though 
to her, and put aside the 
ch Father Valerian owned 
ticks. She had yielded 
3 to obey the priest when 
t she might have only 
eal with the two men, not 
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‘good repute in this city 
d,” Father Valerian 
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let her laugh and then 
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ian. 
once, his robe flying back from his long 
legs, and led them into the hospital. 


“Let us go,” Rudolf said, “we are 


needed.” 

They went down the brick-laid steps 
and through the waiting room into a 
small inner room and there was Father 
Valerian, his robe off, his sleeves rolled 
back, already examining the first man. 


“This man is very bad,” he said to | 


them in a low voice. “A chest wound, 
and he has walked forty miles! Rudolf, 
we must operate. Will you or shall I?” 

“How near to the heart?” Rudolf 


asked anxiously. “I am so much afraid 


of the heart yet.” 

“Then this one I will attend,” Father 
Valerian said. He glanced at Elaine. 
“My child, I shall ask your help today. 
It will be a good time for you to begin.” 

For her life she could not keep from 
asking, “But chloroform?” 

“We must use it here,” he replied, 
“although there is so little, and that is 
why I say this is the time for you. Where 
is Chen?” 

“Chen!’ Rudolf shouted. A slender, 
tall Chinese came into the room. He 


was in priest’s robes shaped something | 
like Father Valerian’s, but modified to | 


be something, too, like an ordinary Chi- 
nese gown. Elaine had seen this man 
everywhere about the mission, but no- 
where close until now. He was much 
with Father Valerian but when she came 
in he always rose, bowed and went 
away. “Chen speaks no English though 
he understands it remarkably well,” Fa- 
ther Valerian had told her. “He makes 


He came out from the chapel at} 





a good priest but were he not a priest. 
he ought to be a doctor. He is gifted in 
healing.” 

Now as he came in, Father Valerian 
turned to him: “Chen, we must operate 
on this man’s left side. It is, I fear, a 
bullet still lodged there. I shall need 
your help with the chloroform.” 





“Hao,” Chen assented. He spoke to 
the wounded man in Chinese, and the 
anxious, terrified look on the man’s face 
gave way to eagerness. He poured out | 
his story but Father Valerian inter- 
rupted it quickly in Chinese, and Chen 





led the man away. 

“I had better examine the others,” 
Rudolf said. “They are doubtless all 
wounded in the same cause.” 


HE HURRIED away and now Father 
Valerian directed her gently how to 
prepare herself and how to help him. 

“First we must cover ourselves with 
these large aprons,” he said, and drew 
from a drawer in a cupboard some 
folded, roughly dried, cotton aprons. 
“Then we must wash our hands clean. 
I have two pairs of rubber gloves—very 
precious—when they are gone, where 
will I find more? You do not need 
gloves. I use them only where the man’s 
life is likely to escape me, and I must 
take all precautions.” 

“Do you think this man will—die?” 
She tied the apron about herself. It 
was much too large and she folded it 
around her and brought the strings to 
the front. 

“You have seen death?” He put the 
question to her from under his grizzled 
eyebrows. 

“Only my mother.” 

She saw him wince. “Death is al- 
ways the same,” he said gently. 

He was very fastidious about his 
hands, scrubbing them patiently for | 
many minutes. When he dried them 
the skin was red with scrubbing. 

“Now,” he said, looking at her, “are 
we ready?” 

“Yes,” she replied, and swallowed her 
dread. 

But if he perceived that dread he said | 
nothing. He strode ahead of her to a 
door which he opened with a foot pedal. 
“That is Rudolf’s invention,” he said 
with a half-smile. “It was so hard f 
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Hey! 
THE JOBS ONLY 


_ Won't stop Oil Pumping . ,_ 
ALWAYS CHECK ENGINE BEARINGS 


JOIN THIS WAR on waste! If your car is an oil 
pumper, you can help conserve the nation’s 
vital supplies of gas, oil and metals, by having 
the engine correctly overhauled now. 


Smoky exhaust means oil pumping. Oil pump- 
ing is caused by worn connecting rod bearings 
permitting too much oil to pass into the cylin- 
ders, where it burns to carbon, fouls pistons, 
piston rings and spark plugs—so that the engine 
demands more and more gas and oil to operate. 


These same worn bearings also “starve” them- 
selves of lubrication, lose their protective cush- 
ion of oil, make metal-to-metal contact with the 
crankshaft and soon collapse, with the danger 
of even more serious engine damage. 


Save money for yourself, save vital supplies for 
the nation, restore fine performance and econ- 
omy to your car and have it last longer, by re- 
placing those worn connecting rod bearings 
with a set of Federal-Mogul Oil-Control Bear- 
ings for power, pep and economy. See your 
service man NOW! 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 


’ 





FOR VICTORY 


— Tanks, tructractors, are 
equipped with Federal- 
Mogul bearings and 
other precision parts, 
as are planes, guns and 
boats. Federal - Mogul 
factories are on 24-hour 
production of bearings 
and precision parts not 
only for military equip- 
ment, but to service the 
millions of automobiles 
carrying armament 
workers and materials 
to their jobs. We “keep 
‘em rolling”! 
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him to remember to touch nothing. This 
is the operating room.” 

A long wooden table had been painted 
white, and a semicircle large enough for 
Father Valerian’s body had been cut 
into its side. Upon this table the 
wounded man now lay. He had been 
washed and covered with a clean sheet. 
Chen stood beside him. 

Elaine waited, while Father Valerian’s 
deep, kind voice spoke syllables she 
could not understand. The small room 
was very still except for that voice. It 
was bare, the walls whitewashed, no 
furniture except this painted table and 
the tray of instruments. They were not 
the shining instruments she had seen in 
doctors’ rooms. They were of iron, very 
clean, but crude, as though they had 
been forged. The tin tray had been 
made from a discarded oil can. She 
could see the trademark shining out. 
Chen stood motionless, his pale face 
neither kind nor unkind. At his side 
were the funnel and the anesthetic. He 
was waiting Father Valerian’s command. 

Then she looked at the face of the 
wounded man, and forgot the bare room, 
in that face. It was so naked, so afraid, 
so eager for comfort and courage. She 
felt the tears jump into her throat. This 
wounded Chinese, this ignorant man 
whom she had never seen before, whose 
name she did not know, suddenly from 
him she learned what no teacher and no 
school had ever taught her—the reality 
of life, the reality of death. She bit her 
lips, and the tears overflowed her 
cheeks. A sob, scarcely more than a 
gasp, escaped her. But it was enough 
for the man to hear. He lifted his suffer- 
ing eyes to her face and asked a ques- 
tion. Father Valerian turned to her: 

“My child, he asks why you weep.” 

She shook the tears out of her eyes 
and forced herself to speak: ‘Tell him 
—I am so sorry!” 


— heard the words put into that 
softly voweled speech that the man 
could understand, and a flicker of a 
smile came over his face. The edge of 
terror passed from his eyes. He said 
something, then he drew a deep breath 
and closed his eyes. 

“God gave you those words, dear 
child,” Father Valerian said to her 
gratefully. “The poor fellow says that 
if you can weep for him whom you 
never saw, we must be good. He is not 
so afraid.” 

She tried to smile, and then stood 
with beating heart while Chen adjusted 
the funnel over the man’s face. Father 
Valerian was watching her. “Let us be 
thankful for the chloroform,” he said. 

“T am,” she whispered. 

“Now if you will hold this tray at my 
right hand,” he said. ‘See that each 
instrument as I put it down is placed so 
that I see it quickly when I need it 
again.” 

“TI will,” she said unsteadily. 

He looked at her, seemed about to 
speak to her and again he did not. They 
waited until Chen’s calm voice spoke: 
“He is asleep.” 

Now Father Valerian forgot them all. 
He forgot all except that which he must 
do. He lifted his head and prayed aloud. 

“Almighty Father, whose power alone 
can guide my poor hand aright, give me 
that power!” 

He waited, his head lifted, his eyes 
open. The silence in the room grew in- 
tense. There was only the man’s heavy 
breathing. Even the breathing grew more 
quiet, more steady. Something was fill- 
ing the silence. She felt it no longer 


empty. Father Valerian took up the 
scalpel. : 
Hew are you?” Rudolf was waiting 
for her at noon in the mission 
house. 
“T am very well,” she said. “The man 
will live.” 
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“Yes, Father Valerian told me.” 

She sat down and longed for a ciga- 
rette. But there were no cigarettes in 
the city. It was one of the strange things 
about living in Ta-ming, that one put 
out one’s hand for a common thing and 
it was not there. Rudolf smoked raw 
Chinese tobacco in a small bamboo pipe 
with a brass bowl. 


“T TE was wonderful,” she said, putting 
the thought of a cigarette away 
from her. It was so small a thing not to 
have. ‘Has he really never had any 
medical training?” 
“He has plenty, but like that you saw 
today.” 
“He knew exactly where to cut,” she 


exclaimed. “At first—I felt sick. Then 
I forgot. He cut so exactly, so deli- 
cately—” 

“He memorizes whole pages of 


anatomy, I think, like the Lord’s Prayer.” 

“Does he? And then he found the 
bullet, just by touch. He felt the tissues 
very delicately, then put down the point 
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“God sent you here, that I begin to 
know,” he said heartily. 


Rudolf laughed. “Now you may stay, . 


perhaps, Miss Brian!” he cried. “When- 
ever this good man can be sure God is 
responsible, he withdraws his disap- 
proval.” 

They laughed, while Father Valerian 
smiled into his beard. Lao Ling grinned 
as he brought in the bowls of food. 
These two men had never laughed so 
often before the young white woman 
came. 

Who she was, no one in Ta-ming 
knew nor why she had come. At first 
people gossiping about the streets had 
thought she must have come to marry 
the German. But no, she was an Ameri- 
can, and it now seemed she had come 
to marry no one. There was no truth to 
any gossip. Ying Ma, the matron of 
the women’s ward in the hospital, said 
she slept in her own room every night, 
and that the German did not come near 
her. 

The priest, of course, was a man of 
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of the knife, and there it was—of course 
the pus—” 

She turned her head away and he 
said very quickly: 

“Do you not wonder at the instru- 
ments? He had them made here at a 
blacksmith shop. He drew the pictures 
and then the blacksmith, who had only 
made plows for oxen and butcher 
knives, made these somehow. I have 
seen Father Valerian standing at the 
forge while the man holds down a bit 
of iron, red hot, and listens to the Fa- 
ther tell him how to shape it. And then 
he spends hours polishing the rough iron 
and sharpening the edges. He says, 
especially when there is no anesthetic 
to be had, the edge must be sharp and 
clean.” 

“There is going to be anesthetic, ” she 
said. “I shall tell Barney to send it by 
clipper.” 

“Ah, but how to get it by clipper 
here!” Rudolf exclaimed. ‘It is more 
precious than diamonds to everybody. 
The enemy also, if they know what it is, 
they will take it before ever we get it.” 

“Then I will go to the Coast and fetch 
it myself,” she said. 

Father Valerian entered with his 
quiet swiftness. 

“You will fetch what, my child?” 

“Ether, chloroform, novocain—every 
anesthetic there is—” 


money for his income tax this year!” 
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God, and God filled him so full there 
was no room for a thought of woman. It 
could be seen by anyone the difference 
in the two white men. Lao Ling watched 
them as they ate. The priest looked at 
the young white woman as a father looks 
upon a child. That she was female was 
accident and meant nothing to him. But 
the German looked upon her as man 
looks upon woman anywhere when she 
is young and beautiful. 

As a matter of truth, Lao Ling knew 
more about Elaine Brian than either of 
the white men. He had picked ‘up an 
acquaintance at a tea shop, an elderly 
man from Shanghai who, he said, was 
here on business. This man Li, by sur- 
name, had been cook to a woman in 
Shanghai who had as her big-man a 
white man, whose friend this white girl 
was. How could a man and woman be 
friends? 


Lee LING stopped his pondering to 
close his eyes and cross himself as 
Father Valerian said grace over the rice 
and cabbage and bean curd. Meat.was 
no longer to be had anywhere in Ta- 
ming unless one were a Japanese. 
Rudolf never closed his eyes during 
grace, for he would not be a hypocrite. 
He had spent many of his evenings in 
this house listening to Father Valerian’s 
reasons for faith, but he made no pre- 
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never looked better 
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to hide anything fro 
stared at Father Vale 
though a piece of 
upon his head and s 
you prayed, Father, 
upon her face. Her 
and I saw her as I 
before. I had a rev 
The priest’s high b 
a slight perspiration. ‘ 
kept your eyes closed ¢ 
he murmured. | 
“It would have been onl ¢ 
the revelation,” Rudolf ret § 
her—I have loved her e| 
first moment I saw her.” | 
“Oh dear God!” Father \) 
tered and crossed himself | 
“Do not cross yourself,’ 
“It happens everyw 
loves a woman. An 
loved this girl’s mo 
“To God and to me 
is,’ Father Valerian 
before men—Rudolf, 
the reason I did not 
—her mother was thi 
the world. This is f 
came here to find m 
if we only know it, 
world people are dis 
is lost. She must go bi 
does not belong here—n 
you. God in his goodr 
But she must go back 
surety, go back.” 
The two men stare 
hard, for a moment. 
very quietly, “Of course-| 
back.” ; 
Father Valerian 
and took Rudolf’s a 
both of his. “How goo; 
are, God knows,” he 
back to Elaine. Ee: 
(To be continued nm" 
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E ADOPTED DRY SHAVING a couple of years ago 





when we convinced ourselves that we could give as 
good a shave electrically as we could with a straight razor. 
\ Today we feel differently about that! 

Now we’re prepared to say that any Terminal Master 
Barber, because of the amazing technical improvement in 
the shaver we use, can give you a faster, a closer, a cleaner 
shave with his electric shaver than he can with a straight 
razor —and if you don’t think so, by George, we'll refund 


This is easily understandable. With the REMINGTON 
FOURSOME—which, by the way, we use exclusively 
| —we can draw the toughest beard taut, shave against the 

grain repeatedly thus cutting off each hair closer to the 
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BARBERS by the thousand have proved that 
Remington Multiple-head shavers give a shave 
that nothing can touch. Try a free demonstration 
of Remington’s “faster, closer, cleaner shave” at 
your Remington dealer’s today. General Shaver 
Div. of Remington Rand Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Pilot’s Choice 3 


Continued from page 18 


|instructor’s room and donned flying 


togs, smarting mad. Dignan tried to 
placate them: 

“New broom, lads. He’s seen the 
elephant and heard the owl. You birds 
will be just the same one of these days. 
You hear one archie go ‘whoof’ and 
you're a veteran. It—” 

“What gets me,’ growled Stegg, a 
pilot officer, as he clicked his chute 
catch savagely, “is why we have to stand 
for this patronage stuff. Forfar is the 
kind of an American that gives the rest 
of us a bad name. He was in the class 
behind me at Borden and we both come 
from Los Angeles. He doesn’t know me 
now because he’s had six months on 
operations and I’ve been instructing for 
a year. If he ever tries to pour the coal 
to me on that count I’ll sock him one!” 

“Six months is quite a time, war fiy- 
ing.” Dignan adjusted his harness care- 
fully. “Just treat him white, boys, and 
he’ll come around. He’s young yet— 
like the rest of us.” 


ey THE days to come, Dignan had 
cause to doubt his own advice. Forfar 
bade fair to develop into a tyrannical 
martinet, and the tempo, as he had 
prophesied, speeded up. Feverishly so. 
He frowned on the easy familiarity be- 
tween instructors and their students. He 
discouraged the lack of reserve between 
commissioned officers and the lads who 
wore sergeants’ chevrons but did the 
same work. He brought the rumble 
book out and mulcted instructors and 
students impartially for minor infrac- 
tions of rules, both written and unwrit- 
ten, that had hitherto been regarded as 
the merest of peccadilloes. And he put 
Dignan on the mat for smoking in the 
air. 

“Do I understand,”’—Forfar was very 
much the officer commanding A Flight, 
crisp with authority—‘‘Flying Officer 
Dignan, that you were smoking in a 
plane while on an instructional flight 
with a student?” 

They were alone in Forfar’s office. 

“Sure.” Dignan nodded agreeably. “I 
smoke, when I feel like it. It gives me 
a lift. You know what the ad says. 
Reach for a—” 

“That will do.” Forfar checked him 
curtly. “You will hear more of this. 
You may go.” 

“Very good, sir.” Dignan clicked his 
heels and saluted formally. He spoiled 
the effect by adding conversationally, 
“Got a student waiting, one of the new 
Aussies. Collingwood Woolett. I just 
call him Wooly for short. Good nick- 
name for a mutton eater, eh?” 

Fortar grabbed a pen and began in- 
dustriously signing week-end passes. 
But Dignan noted the anger spreading 
redly on his cheeks and -was somewhat 
mollified thereby. 

The squadron commander was very 
nice about it. He reminded Dignan that 
there was such a thing as discipline to 
be maintained and he neglected to sign 
the book for Dignan’s forty-eight hours 
bi-monthly leave. Dignan spent the 
week end flying, thereby relieving 
Stegg who took the opportunity of en- 
joying the afternoon movie at the vil- 
lage of O’Ryan with a young lady. It 
was just his bad luck, he later remarked 
ruefully, that Forfar was driving down 
the main street as they came out. 

Forfar had Stegg and Dignan up be- 
fore him the following morning. 

“In future,” he stated briskly, ‘“when- 
ever anyone in this flight forfeits his 
forty-eight it does not mean that he re- 
lieves one of the pilots on duty. Might 
be just as well, Stegg, if you skipped 
your next forty-eight.” 





“Hey, wait,” protested | gg. 
week end I’ve promised tc 5 « 

“Have you?” Forfar gr‘ eq. 
“I’m in charge here. Anc yoy. 
remember what they taugl yoy 
initial training school, Mr. ‘eg 
addressing your flight con : 1d 















[BE erstwhile camarader 
was practically a memor 
the wind settled into the wi 
began to blow. It started | 4 

Dignan, on duty at daybr’ 
flight crew to roll the A on: 
again. Five minutes later ey 
flag flew from the control er 
When a man could lea hip 

the wind without falling c | 
washout, even at O’Ryan. : 
in at igh 





Forfar bustled 
where the instructors wat b¢ 
tumbleweeds hurtle dow 
west runways and the airy 
a mixture of dust and d |sr 
said brightly: 4 

“Washout, eh? What wid ye 
you were over the North £) in 
ington and you had one hc/s5f 
This is pretty soft, to whe 
breeze like this. Why, wi ew 
Okay, put the students t vor ; 
ing up.” 

“They are studying, sir Di 
plained. “Ground-school ims 
up next week and—” 

He stopped because Fe |r} 
ing meaningly at him. Mc m 
Dignan reacted abruptly | jthe 
reminder of authority. “— 
of senior rank with whic there 
argument. | 

“Very good, sir. We'll ut tf. 
dents to work.” : 

Forfar went out. Dis ng: 
mirthlessly at the other i ruc : 
what he saw on their fe 
he felt himself. It was abc’ tis 
one told Forfar somethi1) 

“For two pins,” breath) } 
“T’d hang one on that guy WI 
do to a fella for that, hi 
overseas? If I thought sc} 
















































“Rash experiment,” du 
nan. ‘And listen to tt | 
working up to a peak nov [ite 
a steady thirty day and ni tf 
Maybe it’s the wind that g 
far down. I think I'll go 1 
him. Wind used to bothe: |e: 
I first came.” 

“How diverting!” St 
pantomiming disgust. “ ane), 
organize the fatigues if ot 
what I think of him. lt 
punches either. But you » H an 

. to 
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“Shoot.” Forfar did | 
Dignan waited . . . wai} Une 
finally turned and he sa’ |BE® 
the young man’s eyes. £) 
him impersonally for a | 
he recovered with a per 

“Oh—sorry, Dignan. |} 
be rude but I was... 1) 

“Okay,” said Dignan,| 
because he had caught | 
guard down and the mé| 
He had actually férgoti} 
in the room! “Just wot} 
like a bottle of pop. Se} 
canteen for some.” _—_| 

Forfar said, “No, th} 
and turned to the winc) 
nan went back to the uf 
where he settled in a | /# 
until Stegg pulled his i. 


Eo. was facing th: 
field when Dignan ente 
his heels. 

“Morning, sir. May 
with you?” 
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up, Grampa. Forfar 

e double.” 

sd, and shook himself. 
x when he met For- 

between the offices. 


rent Forfar—a smiling, 


Ch ave to get to Calgary 
hurry. C.O. says I can 
= a navigation flight on. 
‘there. Wind at Cal- 
mal. Take that Aussie, 
im a cross-country and 
sk. I’ll be ready as soon 
- ags.” 

ed back into the room 
r his flying suit. Stegg 
Fuming Mr. Stegg. 

oy, eh? Just because 
wants to get to Calgary 
ep a heavy date. Know 


and sixty,” said Dig- 
i. “We'll be out of it 


ned the skeptical Stegg. 
You tell Forfar to hire 
u stay on the ground. 
ther coming!” 

“man,” accused Dignan. 
ig to do, scare me? Or 
forfar to keep his date?” 
. Bad weather coming. 
f for an hour and I'll bet 


enan thrust his head 

sket to the students’ 

Get organized and 

control tower and file 
Calgary and return. 

m, seven, eight. And get 
” 


stocky, apple-cheeked, 
alian youth dropped 
heavy floor polisher 
x. “Here worms—some- 
s. The men fly!” 


ed Dignan a Gladstone 
indbag before climbing 
m leaned out of the door 
the corporal in charge of 
w. The wind had a feel- 
Slidity even in the partial 
yhangar. No time to waste 
Teport corroborated 
y prediction. Dignan said: 


he parking strip. I won’t 
he runway. She’ll go up 


‘snarled, the air screws 
nson was snatched off the 
ce its own length. They 


' yning , stared ahead. The 
fore them stretched from 
of the Rockies, thirty 


id, to the limit of the east- 
‘He glanced down at the 


ads to hold me while I’ 
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almost closer; certainly no farther away. | 


That meant their drift had lessened 
“Now, Wooly,” he warned, “in about 
ten seconds you’ll see . .. Ooomph!” 


They were squashed into their seats. | 


| 
| ‘ 


The Anson went up vertically, level. | 


The vertical speed 
around the dial. 


indicator spun 


The altimeter needle | § 


jerked and jumped. Dignan said, “Hold | 


her, son. We're in the daddy of all the 
updrafts. Steer ten more east. Make 
it fifteen.” 


oi i altimeter settled at nine thou- 

sand, two hundred feet. Ahead and 
below was a world of diverse clouding. 
Rolling puffs of white, gray scuds of fly- 
ing mist and filmy draperies whose hues 
were somber. 
Streaks of gray and dark gray went past 
them to the east, beneath. The plane 
was drifting west! Thin wisps of vapor 
curled around them. 

Forfar’s hand on his shoulder. For- 
far’s voice at his ear: “I'll take it.” 

“No!” Dignan shook his head vio- 
lently. Forfar went back to his seat and 
the headset: 

“Maybe you didn’t hear me, Dignan. 
I want to take over. Please change seats 
with me.” 

“T never turned over control of any 
plane yet that I was flying,” Dignan said 
heavily. “I’m flying this crate with my 
pupil and you’re a passenger. When we 
land I will turn it over to you, if you 
insist. But not now. Not here. Not 
while we are in flight. Is that clear, sir?” 

“Don’t be a fool,” snapped Forfar. 
“This is a bad-looking mess underneath 


and I want to get to Calgary. Let me | 


have control.” 

“No.” 

“That’s an order, Dignan!” 

“Not in this plane. Don’t bother me! 
Unless I’m a liar we're drifting west 


to O’Ryan.” 

“Turn, sir?” asked Woolett. 

“Yes,” said Dignan, “and—Coooooo! 
Look what comes! Another front on 
top of this one! The whole works have 
gone blaaaa! And us in a doggoned old 
Anson!” 

Out of the east a precipice of cotton 
wool bore down upon them. Dignan 
watched it anxiously as Woolett turned 
the plane back toward O’Ryan. Forfar 
craned his neck as they both stared out 
of the side windows. 

The new front was coming fast. 
fast! They could not evade it by head- 
ing for O’Ryan. And Dignan could feel 
the clammy touch'of disaster, dire and 
imminent, because he knew what that 
wall of vapor probably meant. It would 
be a cold front. 

Ice! 

Clear ice that would coat wing sur- 
faces, ailerons and rudder with a lock- 
ing grip no less than steel. It would 
render the controls useless. The Anson 








Dignan’s eyes tightened. | 


Too 





over the mountains. We'd best go back | 
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Isn’t the removable Magic Purse grand? 
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And when I want to carry my change with 
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Ice on the wings. 


was a training plane. A fair-weather 
training plane. It had no de-icers. 

Or rime ice, that might blow off in 
the slip-stream. Might. Or it could build 
up on the leading edges of the airfoils, 
upset the lift and— 

“Turn due west,” Dignan told Wool- 
ett, quietly, because he was afraid. 
“Open her full out. Bust those throttles 
right through the gate. We’ve got to 
outrun it—over B.C.” 

“You're crazy,” said Forfar crisply. 
“Turn east and let down through it. 
Dive. We’re over the prairie yet. I’m 
due in Calgary.” 

“Calgary! Let me do-this or you’ll 
finish in a warmer place than Calgary.” 
The motors screamed as Woolett 
wrenched the plane westward and 
pushed the throttles deliberately for- 
ward to their very limit. The emer- 
gency limit, past the wires that normally 
held them to the makers’ fastest guar- 
anteed speed. Dignan caught himself 
and moderated his further reply: 
“Daren’t do it, skipper. We're drifted 
too far already. Hold tight and we’ll 
outrun it and get organized again over 
B.C. I know these mountains east and 
west and north and south. Maybe you’ll 
keep that date yet.” 

“You settle down.” Forfar’s voice 
grinned. “You sound scared.” 

“Well, I am.’”’ Dignan bristled again. 
“T’m plenty scared right now.” 


HE new front rode their tail and 

gained on the Anson. The old front 
boiled upward and they were trapped 
between. The sky danced. Their limited 
world went insane as broken battle- 
ments of fleece fought with jagged ram- 
parts of spiky mists, applauded by 
They 
were alternately glued to their seats and 
then left seemingly without support as 
the seats dropped away from them. 

“Climb,” said Dignan desperately, 
baffled. An occlusion! A meeting of 
opposing fronts whose turbulences no 
man could gauge or foresee. All he 
could do was say his prayers. ‘Climb. 
We'll get above it .. . maybe.” 

The floor tilted. The frantic instru- 
ments on the panel jiggled and spun. 
They clawed for altitude while the mist 
reached for them. The formless writh- 
ing tentacles whose clutch was ice. 

Barely twelve thousand feet on 
the altimeter. Vertical speed zero! The 
over-revving motors were giving up 
the last atom of their might and yet the 
fog surged closer around them. The 
vertical speed needle drooped below 
the zero mark. They were losing height 
with full power! 

“Okay, Old Man Dignan.” Forfar 
seemed to sigh. “You know all the an- 
swers even if meteorology was my pet 
subject. Look—ice on the windows. 
Wouldn’t let down over the prairie, eh? 
Now you'll let down in a chute.” 

“Yuh,” grunted Dignan, not trying to 
hide his worry. “I dunno. You jump in 
these B.C. mountains in the winter and 
you're a goner anyhow. It’s ice all right. 
Nose down, Woolett.” 

“My fourth jump,” announced Forfar 
lightly. ‘But I hate to lose my best 
civvies. Wonder if I could hang on to 
this grip on the way down. Could do 
if I put the straps through my harness. 
I paid ninety bucks for that suit alone.” 

Too cool, Dignan thought with a pang. 
So was Woolett. Young fellows didn’t 
scare. Life was a game with them. A 
grand game. Only old men got fussed. 
How much? The 
windows were coated. He smashed his 
gloved fist through the glasstex and his 
heart almost stopped. 

He saw something worse than ice. © 

Dignan stiffened in his seat. A wink, 
a flash, a glimpse of a bulk through the 
swirling mists. It was terrifying and 
enormous. A gigantic pyramid edged 
toward them as he seized his dual 


‘we were fools not to jum 


wheel in both hands and 
weight on the rudder bar, 
“I have control.” His thr, | 
a vise as he banked. “It; 
We're below the peaks—,;| 
down. Jump now. I know |s 
We are over Elk Lake. Follovin ne § 
to the river and a mile dow 
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trapper’s cabin. I’ll let dow. ‘ 
as I can in a rate-and- a-half | 
you bail out.” 

“You jumping, sir?” aske | 
quietly. Too quietly. ie 
“No,” said Dignan. “I go 
and I'll try to land this crate, ‘her 
mile-long field of ice below a 

going to put it down. Don’t 
Jump—both of you.” | a 
“T’m_ riding,” » said Wool gi 
“Out home any cove that ‘ le 
out and let—” 
“Shut up,” gritted Dignan 
hill I know. I know the hei) of 
know the height of this lak« elo 
I know how wide the valiey : ly 
room to turn if there is no ind 
I don’t need any help. Jum a 
“T’'ll ride,” Woolett said t 
teeth. Forfar stood at their’ » 
ping their seats against the a 
Anson’s floor, tilted down an \ic 
His head was between ther | 
“I’m letting down.” Dig) 
the throttles back and speec| 
without the phones. “Jun rE 
forget it. I’ve got to watcl he. 
the compass, the air speed, 1» « 
altimeter. Shut up and ju 
“It can’t be done,” Forf | in 
“One chance in a million. 'o 
Dignan. Let’s not play be 
We'll all jump. Be nice nc 
want to get all smeared ov ithe 
I’ve got a date in Calgary th. Ww 
keep—sometime.” 
“No!” Dignan barked. “ js: 
forty-seven hundred and birt 
feet. I’m leveling fifty feet ov 
and stalling in. Either ju E 


yourself in, Forfar. Please 
Silence. Rate of descent) re 
vay 
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dred feet a minute. Air sj 
The altimeter needle went : 

. down ... down. 

“Tt’s been nice knowing y 
said Forfar bitterly. “You 
ceited, cross-grained, bughoy 
of yesterday!” : bi 

The altimeter crept to 2 ] 
hundred and eighty feet. 
leveled. Air speed eight 
sixty-five. They lurched, 5 
shuddered . . . on the st | 
mushing down and forward 

Dignan cut the oe 
stabbed them. He was ari’|§ 
he pulled the wheel all the iL: 
held it. The silence was em 
with the motors off. They 
of time, or depth, or space) @ 
Somewhere below was the arth. 
low and around them. Th co 
nothing. Could feel nothing: }x¢ 
aster. tt 
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of fog. 
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“Mister Dignan!” 
across Pete’s bristly, grizzled face. 
“Well, this is good. I heard you had 
gone to be a flier again. I was thinking 
of you when I heard that plane up above 
the peaks. And it was you!” 

“Yes.” Dignan wabbled to the bunk 
where he slumped with a sigh and leaned 
back against the wall. “That was us. 
Ah—that stew smells good. Boy—am I 
tired! Not the man I used to be when 
we . . . How long ago was that, Pete? 
Never mind. It doesn’t matter.” 

“Sit down, sit down, folks.” Pete re- 
membered he was host. “Get you some 
dry socks and some grub quick. Ho— 
won't I have something to tell the wife 
this time!” He glanced at an alarm 
clock on a shelf. “I’m going to call her 
in just seven minutes.” 

“Call your wife!” Forfar’s 
jarred the cabin. “How? Telephone?” 

“No,” said Pete. “I work for the 
forest patrol, summers. I got the loan 
of one of their little two-way talking 
sets. This is my top cabin. When I 
get here I call the wife and tell her I’m 
okay.” 

“Has your wife got a telephone at 
home?” 

“Sure, she lives right in town and—” 

“Seven minutes!” The sun shone on 
Forfar. “You'll send a message for us? 
Your wife can phone or telegraph it to 
O’Ryan Field.” 

“Sure. Sure! She'll get a kick out 
of this. Just write out what you want 
to say and... Hey, Mr. Dignan. Some 
grub before you go to sleep?” 

Forfar brought an envelope from his 
pocket as he glanced at Dignan who lay 
back with his jaw sagging and thin 
snores frasping from him. Woolett 
leaned over, took his shoulders and laid 
him flat. He unbuckled Dignan’s fly- 
ing boots and swung his legs up on the 
bunk. 

Forfar said, “The old boy’s all in.” 

“Yes, sir,’ agreed Woolett. “I’m a 
spot tired myself.” 

“Are you?” Forfar did not miss the 
ready defense. ‘You're a liar, my lad. 
You and I could go on for a week and 
not be as tired as he is. He’s old, that’s 
his trouble.” 

“Not very old,” put in Pete. “Don’t 
think he .is much over fifty. Maybe 
fifty-five. I heard he had to lie some 
about his age to get back flying again. 
He’s just a little out of shape, I guess.” 

“Over fifty!” Forfar grinned unbe- 
lievingly. “Maybe fifty-five! Why, 
that’s a lot of time. A lot of time!” 

He laid the envelope on a corner of 
the table, unscrewed his fountain pen, 
and printed firmly. He read aloud: 

Commanding Officer, R.C.A.F.,O’ Ryan 
Field, Alberta. Landed safely at Elk 
Lake, British Columbia. Return by 
air tomorrow if visibility permits. 


A grin spread 


shout 


He HELD the pen poised and caught 
Woolett’s eyes. Then he turned to 
stare at the man who snored from the 
bed, the tired man who lied about his age. 

“Who signs this?” 

“Why, you, sir.” Woolett was sur- 
prised. “The senior officer of the party.” 

“Says you.” Forfar’s smile was 
twisted. “But somehow I don’t feel like 
following the book today. I—how about 
this, Woolett?” 

He printed the signature and Wool- 
ett’s gaze followed the pen. Impulsively 


he caught Forfar’s arm and his delighted | 


fingers bit tightly. 

“Good-oh! That’s dinkum, sir. Very 
dinkum!” 

“We live and learn,” said Forfar care- 
lessly, but savoring the warmth in the 
Australian’s face as much as in his voice. 
“Sometimes it pays to humor these old 
coots.” 

Superfluously he underlined the name 
he had written, with a thick stroke of 
the pen. The two words: 

Dignan, pilot. 
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NO. 5 IN A SERIES OF SYMBOLIC STATUETTES 


Want a Lift? 


The Jockey dog is supporting his master. 
But, then, Jockey underwear itself intro- 
duced the idea of support in 1934—and, 
today, millions of active men who have 
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Jockey Midway 


experienced the comfort of Jockey support 
will wear no other kind of underwear. They 
tell us that Jockey helps them 
carry through a busy day and feel less tired. 

e 


The whole secret of Jockey comfort is the patented 
*Y-front construction. You'll like the mild, masculine 
support provided from the belt—the angled open- 
ing that will not gap—the freedom from bulk, bind 
and creep which puts an end to squirming. For 
Jockey gives you “second skin” fit with “birthday 
suit’ freedom of movement. You'll like buttonless 
Jockey's knitted fabric, too. It's cool, gives your 
skin a chance to breathe, is easy to launder, and 
needs no ironing. e 

Two-piece... varied leg lengths .. . contoured shirts 

to match. Children’s sizes down to four years. For _ 

widest selection of fabrics, visit “Quality Corner’ at 


your favorite store. And always look for the words 
it 
p & 


“Jockey” and “Coopers on the label. They’re your 





assurance of satisfaction. Look too in leading mer- 


chants’ windows for the amusing dog statues, one of dap 
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*‘\- The Source of Support L Long 
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which is shown above. 





KENOSHA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Made and distributed in Canada by Moodies, Hamilton, Ont.; In Austratia by MacRae 
Knitting Mills, Sydney; in British Isles by Lyle & Scott, Ideal House, London; 
in Now Zealand by Lane-Walker-Rudkin, Ltd., Christchurch, $ 1 
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or I had to open my mouth and hol- 

ler “Yippee!” to everybody within 
a block of 44th Street, so I masked 
my feelings. I had Madison’s check in my 
pocket for those two stories, and they 
said they would take a dozen more, or 
twenty more, if I could do that many 
good ones about this same character, 
this Ace of Saps. The Ace of Saps was 
a swell character, they said, and they 
would go for a series. 

“A simple soul, definitely, but quite 
ingratiating,” Mr. Holyoke told me, and 
he is the editor of Madison’s. 

“Well,” I said, masking my feelings, 
“thank you.” 

So I floated out of there, down the 
elevator, and hit the Avenue with a six- 
hundred-dollar check in my pocket. And 
that is not all the dough in the world, 
but for a year I had been on the shorts, 
not selling much, not living any too high, 
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Portes I had to mask my feelings 
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The Ace 
of Saps 


By Eddy Orcutt 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


“Darling,” she said, and I heard her 
say it. “If you'll only hold that ex- 
pression! Just for about two minutes” 


and this check made me feel like a new 
man. 

I felt like taking a taxi and going 
someplace for no reason whatever, but 
I did not see a taxi. I felt like buying 
myself a drink, but it was not noon yet. 
I felt like going down to Kelly’s barber- 
shop and having a haircut and a mani- 
cure and a shine, which I more or less 
needed. But I was hungry, and I did 
not want to sit around a barbershop 
feeling hungry. 

“Well, if hungry,” I said to myself, 
“why not eat?” 

And right there, two doors from 44th 
Street, was the Newport, all full of 
potted palms and fine linen and Swiss 
waiters. I walked right in and nodded 
for a table by the window, and the cap- 
tain smiled and seated me, and my 
waiter gave me a pleasant good morn- 
ing. 
“It'll be breakfast,” I said, as it was 





then 11:30, and I had had only a dough- 
nut and two cups of coffee at 8 A. M. 

I ordered grapefruit. I ordered eggs 
Nino stripped with ham. I ordered hot 
buttered toast, on white, and’a side of 
wild-orange marmalade... . 

And it made me smile to myself, when 
I finally leaned back with my coffee and 
cigarette, to think that such a character 
as the Ace of Saps was doing all this for 
me. As Mr. Holyoke said, the Ace is a 
simple-minded, witless type of guy, but 
he is too earnest and friendly and inno- 
cent to realize that he is kind of light on 
the I. Q.—hence his adventures. I felt 
full of warm feelings about him, natu- 
rally, but it did seem funny that such a 
lightweight would bring me fame and 
fortune and an Avenue table at the 
Newport. . . . I tried to act nonchalant 
still, as if such things were old stuff to 
me, but I had to smile, though in a 
general way. 


‘i 
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cE OUR BUSINESS, my boss and I need typewriters .. . but 


so does the Government. And right now, Uncle Sam 
. comes first. 


| 

: HH 

, do every morning Our Armed Forces and Civilian Defense need thousands 

'¢ what I °o and thousands of typewriters. Uncle Sam is ordering type- lh 

Ze writers so fast that it’s hard for a man like my boss to ) 
buy a new machine. But that’s all right—we’ll just make 


the typewriters we have last longer! 


My boss asked the Royal Typewriter Company how to aL 
make a typewriter last longer, and they sent us a few simple 
rules. I follow these rules every day, with the result that 
my machine runs smoother and easier, is more fun to work 
on. It will require fewer repairs, less servicing, and the boss 
won't have to worry about replacing it nearly so soon. 
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UTIVE: Have the stenographers and secretaries 
r office follow the above simple rules. It is also to your 
tage to signa Maintenance, or Service Contract, with the 
Typewriter Company, or its sales representative. Un- 
ese contracts, obtained on a 1, 2, or 3-year basis, Royal 
es to inspect, clean, and adjust your typewriters four 
year, and to replace free all worn-out parts, other than 
r parts. Call your local Royal representative today! 


ROYAL 
World’s Number 1 


TYPEWRITER 








*Trademark Rew, U. 8. Pat, On, 
Copyright 1942, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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ATTACH THE 
Solovox 








and add to YOUR OWN MUSIC 
the effects of almost every instrument 
in an orchestra! 

You play the Solovox with your right band, 
bringing in any one of a thrilling array of 
striking instrument; effeets—as of violin, 
trumpet, flute, organ, English horn, saxophone, 
and many more. Blended with your own left- 
hand piano accompaniment, these vivid “solo” 
voices make your music richer... more colorful 
..more beautiful than you ever dreamed you 
could play! And it’s EASY! 

Quickly attached, the Solovox does not affect 
your piano’s normal use or tone... operates 
from an electric outlet. Hear and play the 
Solovox now... at better piano dealers every- 
where. New York Factory Branch, 50 W. 57th 
St. For detailed literature and your nearest 
dealer's name, write: Hammond Instrument 
Co., 2971 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 

Phone your piano dealer for a FREE dem- 
..- TONIGHT! 


onstration on your own piano 





By the makers of the Hammond Organ, Hammond 
Novachord and Hammond Electric Clocks 














interest in TWA—and the new equip- 
ment was bought, including the Strato- 
liners, which, for two years now, have 
carried you over most of the weather. 

But technical advance was going for- 
ward almost embarrassingly fast; and 
before the first Stratoliner flew it was 
clear to Messrs. Hughes and Frye that 
the time had come to think about going 
higher and faster and farther. Mr. 
Hughes, who had flown around the world 
in four days (and had been awarded the 
Collier Trophy for doing it), saw no rea- 
son why non-stop flight across the con- 
tinent would not be a feasible and useful 
service for the airlines to perform. 

So that’s one of the things the new 
ship is designed to do—cross the con- 
tinent non-stop in eight and a half hours 
with a large reserve of fuel so as to 
be able to fly to Canada or Mexico or 
halfway back again in case the weather’s 
really thick at the destination. 


Some Long Steps Forward 


Gradually the other specifications for 
performance took shape: a 30,000-foot 
cruising ceiling, a maximum speed of 
350 miles an hour, a cruising speed of 
283 m.p-h. at less than half power, super- 
chargers for the cabin that will begin 
operation as soon as the ship leaves the 
ground (not at the 8,000-foot level as 
in the Stratoliners). Then came special 


| safety features that Mr. Hughes’ experi- 


ence had suggested and upon which he 
insisted: double fuel lines throughout; 
a device by which the pilot can instantly 
drop out sections of the windshield in 
case there is sudden need of completely 
unobstructed vision (and this, please 
note, in a sealed-cabin ship), and auto- 
matic fire extinguishers in the cargo 
compartments. 

As the plans progressed, it became in- 
creasingly clear that the new ship would 
be “revolutionary’’—in the usual sense 
of being a long step forward. And it was 
then that the secrecy campaign was 
planned. 

Up to that time it had been axiomatic 
in civil aviation that secrecy was impos- 
sible—that is, you couldn’t start to build 
a new ship without almost all the details 
becoming general knowledge within a 
few days or, at most, weeks. 

This time, Messrs. Hughes and Frye 
decided, it was going to be different. 
They surveyed a number of companies 
and finally settled on Lockheed to be 
the manufacturer. (It was Lockheed 
that had built the sealed-cabin plane for 
the Army.) But then their troubles be- 
gan. Simply having control of the air- 
line did not insure them against leaks in 
their own organization. The fewer peo- 
ple who knew about the project, of 
course, the better the chances for suc- 
cess. The need for secrecy was particu- 
larly important in order that designers 
in other countries should not learn of 
the development of this new plane and 
perhaps attempt to duplicate it. But 
when the time came for the signing of 
contracts it seemed absolutely neces- 
sary to let in, at the very least, all the 
directors of the company. 

Finally, Jack Frye went to Howard 
Hughes and said in effect, ‘“‘There’s only 
one way we can work this. You'll have 
to sign the contract yourself and be per- 
sonally responsible for it.” 

Hughes did not pause to ask ques- 
tions. He said, “Okay,” and signed. 

And so the number of people who 
knew about the new project was kept 
very small indeed. When the ship was 


referred to, it was called by such a. 


variety of names that no uninitiated 
person could have guessed what was 
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being built in Burbank. There were no 
files kept except in Mr. Frye’s home in 
Kansas City and in a house rented in 
Los Angeles where Mr. Frye and Mr. 
Hughes worked in complete secrecy on 
the plans for the plane. 

If this suggests a fictional detec- 
tive atmosphere of mystery, it does less 
than justice to the origins of the Con- 
stellation. The atmosphere was twice 
as thick as that. The designing and 
building of a huge transport plane are 
not things that can be compressed onto 
a slip of paper and smuggled about by a 
spy. Ordinarily the engineering staffs 
of the builder and the purchaser are in 
hourly conference. The company buy- 
ing the ship moves into the builder’s 
factory and supervises every detail. 

In this case another way had to be 
found. And it was found. No member 
of TWA went near the Lockheed plant. 
Nevertheless, the supervision went on. 

The contractors who supplied the ma- 
terials did not know what it was for; the 
workmen and supervisor, as we have 
seen, were not told what they were 
working on. Meanwhile, Howard Hughes 
and Jack Frye worked overtime, and the 
secret was kept for two years. 

The intention was to preserve secrecy 
until just before the first plane flew, and 
it would have been carried out if the 
war had not come along to slow things 
up. The scheduled date for the first 
flight was over a year ’ago. 


As Safe as a Seaplane 


In addition to the ships for TWA the 
Lockheed Company has an order from 
Pan American Airways. Though the 
company has not released any details 
about these planes, it is reasonable to 
suppose that they are intended to tie us 
closer to South America. Their speed 
and range will bring Buenos Aires within 
28 hours of New York, Rio within 25 
and the Canal within 10. Moreover, their 
design and performance show that in the 
near future transdceanic travel will be 
carried on in planes with wheels. 

If at first glance it seems risky to use 
what we call land planes for over-ocean 
service, it’s important to realize that 
these are land planes of a very special 
sort and are quite capable of making an 
emergency landing at sea with at least 
as much safety as a flying boat. The 
sealed cabin, built to withstand tremen- 
dous pressures from within at 30,000 
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to President Roosevelt, who has such a) | 


difficult task. He leads a nonbelliger- 
ent country and yet he wants to give all | 
help possible to Britain and the Soviet 
Union. Let us ask God to help him in 
his most difficult task!’ ” 

There was a momentary stunned si- 
lence and then a roar of applause. Stalin | 
sat wooden-faced as Harriman leaned 
over, pressed his arm and thanked him. | 

It was an amazing moment. Stalin? 
We had always been taught to believe 
that he was the Antichrist. Stalin? 
Hadn’t he said that religion was an 
opium to drug the people? Hadn’t he 
divorced the Church from the State? 
And yet here he was solemnly and sin- 
cerely going on record before the world 
as one who humbly asks the help of the 
Creator! It made one wonder. It made 
one wonder if some of the Washing- 
ton committees which in recent years 
have spent so much time and money 
in investigating Soviet propaganda in| 
America would not have done better to 
look into the sources of anti-Soviet 
propaganda in America. 

When Harriman and the Beaver re- 
turned to England, I was no longer a 
diplomat. I could go to work again. The 
censorship in Russia is very difficult. In 
London there is one reason for cutting 
a story—home security. It is different 
in Russia. 

“It is like this,” Lozovsky, who is in 
charge of censorship, told me when I was 
making a particularly loud scream over 
something which had been cut out of a 
story. “The world knows that we have 
censorship here. Therefore the world 
knows that we approve any story that 
goes out of here. By implication that | 
means the views expressed in the story 
are the government’s views.” 

Lozovsky had four assistants: Anu- 
rov; Kozhemiako, a good-looking young 
blond lad; Skvortzov, a former profes- 
sor of Chinese; and Petrov, who was 
learning English by reading and censor- 
ing our dispatches. The wall of polite 
evasion they built up around them- 
selves completely blocked all of our 
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protests. Not one of us was able to 
write a decent, complete story from 
Russia. We could take the daily com- 
muniqué and comment on it along the 
lines laid down by the morning Pravda 
(organ of the Communist party) or 
Izvestia (mouthpiece of the govern- 
ment) or the Red Star (representing the 
Red Army). Pravda means Truth, and 
Izvestia means News. The correspond- 
ents jest, “In Pravda there is no Izves- 
tia, and in Izvestia there is no Pravda.” 

Mind you, we were never asked to lie, 
never so far as we knew given false in- 
formation. Our trouble was that “news” 
as defined by the Soviet was one thing, 
and our definition of ‘news’ quite an- 
other. Incidentally, the editorials in 
Pravda are among the best in the world. 
They are written by a pretty good man. 
His name is Joe Stalin. 

In late October, news from the front 
was bad, and then we were finally all 
evacuated to Kuibyshev. We were 
given five hours’ notice to leave Mos- 
cow and it was a final notice. We found 
out afterward that the Germans had 
broken through at Mozhaisk that morn- 
ing. They had a clear forty-five-mile 
path to Moscow with nothing to stop 
them. Stalin, acting on this, told Molo- 
tov to send the diplomatic corps, the 
journalistic group—there were only 
fourteen of us—and most of the govern- 
ment departments, out of the city im- 
mediately. 
Kuibyshev. Voroshilov gathered a re- 
serve army together and left for the west 
—Mozhaisk. The Germans, suspecting 
a trap, had waited. They waited long 
enough for Voroshilov to organize a de- 
fense. But for their almost unaccount- 
able hesitancy that day, the Germans 
would have been in Moscow on the eve- 
ning of October 15th. 

Kuibyshev was a city that might have 
been invented by E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. It had everything but bathrooms. 
It was neither comfortable nor healthy 
and yet, in the determination of the 
peasants who came in for food, and 
in the grim confidence of the factory 
workers, there was something so mag- 
nificent that it transcended the muddy 
drabness of the city. 


Headlines But No Heroics 


Sir Walter Monckton, General Di- 
rector of the Ministry of Information, 
came to Kuibyshev to see Vishinsky and 
Lozovsky. He told me that the big push 
was to start in the Libyan desert within 
a few days, and if I wanted to be in on it 
I'd better return with him; he was head- 
ing for Cairo. I hated to leave Russia 
but, forbidden to go near the front and 
completely stymied by the censorship, I 
decided to go along. Russia had devel- 
oped into a news-agency story, and be- 
sides I wanted to see the Pyramids. 

Maxim Litvinoff, en route to Wash- 
ington, came with us and so did genial 
Mohammed Saed, Iran ambassador to 
Russia. Laurence Steinhardt, American 
ambassador to the Soviet, was another 
passenger. We headed, in a big Douglas 
DC-3, made in Russia, for Teheran in 
Persia—I can never remember that it 
has changed its name to Iran. At Baku 
on the Caspian Sea we came down to 
refuel and, because the weather ahead 
didn’t look too good, the pilots sug- 
gestech that we spend the night there. A 
snowstorm visited Baku that night, and 
we spent four days in perhaps the 
best hotel in Russia, playing a game 
called poker, which is a very pleasant 
way to pass the time. There was no tele- 
phone communication to Teheran, and a 
cable would have had to go via Moscow 
and London, taking five days. So com- 
munication to Teheran was virtually 
out of the question. Besides, no one was 
waiting for us there. At least, that’s 
what we thought. We flew to Teheran 
without incident and were surprised to 


We left to the east—for, 
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see quite a delegation on hand to wel- 
come us. 

The British ambassador to Iran was 
there, and when Sir Walter Monckton 
alighted, he shook hands fervently and 
said, “Thank God, you’re.safe!”” Similar 
sentiments were directed toward Stein- 
hardt by the American minister and by 
everyone toward Litvinoff. It devel- 
oped that, all unknown to us, we had 
been reported as missing for four days, 
and stories had circulated to the effect 
that we had made a forced landing in 
a snowstorm somewhere in the moun- 
tains. 

“You're a fine reporter!’’ Monckton 
said to me. “Here we were making 
forced landings, fighting terrible bliz- 
zards; missing four days, and you didn’t 
even let us know!” 

“No one ever tells us anything,” I 
protested to Monckton. “Now let’s get 
out of here to Cairo!” 

A British airplane was waiting for 
Monckton. And now occurred what we 





British officials in charge of the plane 
and that he had been refused accommo- 
dations on it. Monckton was the only 
official in charge of the plane—Monck- 
ton who admired and liked Litvinoff 
greatly and who couldn’t be discourte- 
ous if he tried. How the absurd story 
began, I don’t know. Perhaps by now 
Litvinoff has straightened it out. There 
is nothing small about Litvinoff. He is 
one of the finest ambassadors any coun- 
try ever sent anywhere. 

We took off at 6 a. mM. and landed 
somewhere in the desert to refuel. In 
landing we damaged something or other 
and couldn’t go on. But we were only 
thirty-five miles from Jerusalem. This 
was fine, I thought. I’d never been to 
Jerusalem but I’d heard of it. Now I 
could see the Holy Land, the Mount of 
Olives, the Tomb. It would be fun to be 
a tourist for a change, and not a corre- 
spondent. Monckton and Steinhardt felt 
as I did. We finally got cars out to the 
airport. Then we headed for Jerusalem. 














“In this movement we hear again, through the sor- 
rowing violins, the insistent note of the oboe. It is 


the composer throwing down the gauntlet to fate” wruoiam sreic 








afterward heard referred to in Cairo and 
in London as “the Litvinoff incident.” 
It was another case of the correspond- 
ent who travels so fast he doesn’t see 
anything. Monckton discovered that the 
airplane could not land at Cairo at night; 
the airports were not using flare paths. 
However, the pilot said that he could 
make Cairo in daylight if we’d leave 
Teheran at 6 A. M. Monckton was in a 
great hurry. Steinhardt had a cable 
which the President had sent him, 
urging him to reach Cairo as quickly as 
possible and adding that a Liberator 
would be waiting to hurry him to Wash- 
ington. Litvinoff, too, was in a hurry to 
reach Washington. Monckton suggested 
that we all get to the airfield at 6 A. M. 
the next morning. 

Litvinoff demurred. He wasn’t as 
young as he had been. This was his 
first flight and he was tired. His wife, 
who was with us, was not at all well. He 
felt she needed a rest and, he added, 
there was a regular passenger plane go- 
ing in the afternoon. He could take that 
and break the journey at perhaps Bag- 
dad or Jerusalem. Monckton tried to 
urge him to come along with us but Lit- 
vinoff smilingly refused. So we went on. 

A week later we heard that Litvinoff 
had been treated discourteously by the 


The Holy Land is blacked out these 
days and when we reached the city it 
was as dark as the inside of your hat. 
Well, we’d get to bed early and see the 
Holy Land tomorrow. We got to bed 
early but a telephone rang at 5 A. M. to 
tell us that the airplane was repaired 
and cars were waiting for us. It was still 
opaque dark. So we left Jerusalem and 
all I know about it is that Room 542 at 
the King David Hotel is a very nice 
room costing five dollars a day. Some 
day I’m going to see all these places 
I’ve visited. o 

I had never been to Cairo and I 
wanted to see the Pyramids. But the 
big push had actually started and I had 
time only to secure my credentials, get 
a uniform and hurry to the front. I 
wasn’t sorry that I had left Kuibyshev 
with Monckton and the trio of ambassa- 
dors. I was at the front when Auchinleck 
came up to relieve Sir Alan Cunning- 
ham of his command and substitute 
Ritchie. That was one of the most diffi- 
cult things a commander in chief of any 
army ever had to do. Alan Cunningham 
was The Auk’s friend, and so was his 
brother Sir Andrew Cunningham, ad- 
miral of the Mediterranean Fleet. But 
the attack in the desert had bogged 
down. A desperate situation demanded 





































































a desperate remedy. Cunnin, 

strategist. A “thrusting” g 
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blew the hell out of Pearl Harbor and, 
whether you know it or not, your coun- 
try is at war.” 

It was true. But how was I to know? 
Nobody ever tells a correspondent any- 
thing. About all we know is what we 
read in the papers. Anyhow, we were at 
war. In short, the time had come for us 
to put up or shut up, and Cairo was no 
place to be. Walter Monckton got me 
on the first plane out by shoving a gen- 
eral off, which I thought was nice. We 
flew only at night, taking the short cut— 
Malta, Lisbon, Foynes and England. It 
was a nice flight if you li se traveling but 
I don’t like traveling. At Lisbon I found 
it was impossible to get an immediate 
accommodation on a clipper, no matter 
what your priority was. 

We flew toward London but stopped 
at Foynes in Ireland to refuel. As we 
took off, one of the motors of our big fly- 
ing boat failed and our ship careened 
crazily toward shore. We hit with a dull 
thud, tearing holes in both pontoons and 
clipping a foot off our port wing. The 
airplane was done for for the time being. 
So we had to take a four-hour bus trip 
across country to Dublin, which might 
have been pleasant except that it was 
night and there was no moon. We took 


| off at dawn for England. They tell me 


that Ireland is very lovely but I wouldn't 
know. I didn’t see it. 


A Real American Christmas 


I had cabled ahead to Beaverbrook 
and Brendan Bracken, asking them to 
get me on the first ferry plane leaving 
for Canada. With any luck I’d get home 
for Christmas. But Beaverbrook was in 
Washington, and Bracken was in bed 
with the flu. However, John Winant, the 
greatest ambassador we ever sent to 
London, was on the job. John Winant 
always is on the job. But he discovered 
that the weather was so bad that no 


|ferry planes were ferrying. Even the 


pilots were returning by boat. I’d have 
to go by convoy. There was one leaving 
Christmas night. 

Ambassador Anthony Biddle and his 
wife have adopted the American corre- 
spondents in London. Several of us had 
Christmas dinner with them. Bill Stone- 
man and Helen Kirkpatrick of the Chi- 
cago News, Bob Low of Liberty, 
Kathleen Harriman of INS, Joe Evans 
of the Herald Tribune, John Winant 
and I were the waifs their hospitality 
embraced on Christmas Day. We 
probably had the best Christmas dinner 
served in England that day. We had a 
Christmas tree, and the Biddles gave 
presents to all of us. We had turkey 
and cranberry sauce and plum pudding 
and every other ingredient of an Ameri- 
can Christmas dinner and it was the 
next best thing to being home. The Bid- 
dles are like that. ; 

On Christmas night I went north and 
climbed on a small freighter called the 
Loch Katrine. We started off very 
bravely—fifty small ships. But in mid- 
Atlantic a sudden storm sent us stag- 
gering all over the ocean and now it was 
every ship for herself. Day and night 
were the same; snow fell constantly but 
it rushed past, parallel to the ocean, so 
strong was the wind. Then the bottom 
fell out of the glass; and the full gale 
changed to a hurricane with the wind 
at 110 miles an hour. 

Our ship was absolutely helpless. 
Water pipes burst, one engine faltered, 
but we didn’t lose our rudder, which is 
the real danger at sea. An S OS came 
from the Cyclops ahead of us. Four 
other S O S signals followed. Enemy 
submarines were finding the hurricane 
to their liking. 

One pathetic SOS came from a Yugo- 
slav ship. The master wirelessed bro- 
kenly but pathetically: ‘Lost rudder. 
Lifeboats gone. If weather good tomor- 
row we be afloat. Have wounded men 


aboard. If still bad we will be gone... . 
$:0'S..% SIOlS a © on 

We fought our way foot by foot 
through mountainous seas and wind 
that cut like a million razors toward the 
position given by the Yugoslav. We 
found the spot and circled for twenty- 
four hours but saw nothing—only lash- 
ing waves that jeered at us. 

The radio told us of other ships being 
sunk close to us and of others sunk off 
Long Island, directly on our course. 
There were twelve of us who were pas- 
sengers on our freighter. One was a 
charming British matron making her 
fifth crossing in convoy. 

“You know,” she said one night, “if 
we get hit by a torpedo I’m not going 
to get into one of those silly little life- 
boats. I'll bet they leak. I’m: going to 
stay right here and be warm and play 
Patience.” 

“A good idea,” I told her, being of the 
same mind. “I'll stay with you if you 
play my game of Patience.” 

“All right,’ she said dubiously; we 
had been arguing for many days about 
the merits of our respective games of 
Patience. “But I still think my game is 
better. I suppose if we get hit we shall 
be dreadfully afraid. I hope I'll get these 
socks finished first.” 

She had been knitting socks. She had 
finished one pair and was working on 
another. .A year ago she used to knit 
sets of four pairs but she had four sons 
in the British armed services then. Two 
had been killed fighting in the R.A.F. 
But she took comfort in the two who re- 
mained alive. She had faith and she 
shed no tears and I knew that she would 
not be afraid if we got hit; she would 
live through it. Today only those are 
fit to live who are not afraid to die. And 
she was not afraid to die! 

But we weren’t hit and we limped into 
Halifax Harbor, battered a bit but in- 
tact. Halifax was filled with survivors 
of the ships sunk during the past week. 
Those who survived the Cyclops dis- 
aster were loud in praise of their sixty- 
year-old captain, Leslie Kersley. He 
was the last to leave his ship and he 
swam to a raft where eight of his crew 
pulled him aboard. They spent eighteen 
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and walked quietly to his desk. He sat | 


down slowly. But he was brought to his 
feet as the applause and shouts grew 
and then he stood by his desk, unsmil- 
ing, nodding almost imperceptibly to 
the ovation that seethed about him. For 


five minutes he stood there, and then | 


Brazil’s crafty Oswaldo Aranha, the Jim 
Farley of the convention to which Pa- 


dilla played Roosevelt, closed the meet- | 


ing. He had purposely called on 
Padilla last for he and Welles, alone of 
scores of diplomats present, knew Pa- 
dilla’s power. 

I have seen demonstrations both 
staged and spontaneous in Rome, Ber- 
lin, Paris and London. I can compare 
what I saw in that obsolete Chamber of 


Deputies in Rio only to that certain day | 


in the spring of 1935 in London when 
England’s late King George rode through 
the city’s streets in the Silver Jubilee 


procession, and usually self-contained | 


Englishmen shouted their love of their 
king. From the moment Padilla sat 
down until the day he emplaned for 
Mexico City the conference was emo- 
tionally and spiritually his. If Aranha 
was the convention’s brain, Padilla was 


its heart, although his contribution was | 


not altogether merely that of the diplo- 
matic rabble rouser. When Welles was 
faced with a choice between accepting 
pledges of a total break with the Axis 
from all of the Americas except Chile 
and Argentina or a unanimous but 
milder recommendation of rupture, Pa- 
dilla induced the American to work for 
the compromise, and at the end of the 
conference Padilla’s wisdom became 
clear. 

Had Welles and Aranha pressed for 
adoption of a strongly worded resolution 
demanding an immediate break with 
the Axis nations, Chile and Argentina 


would not have agreed, and Germany, | 


Italy and Japan would have been given 
the satisfaction of seeing a disunited 
New World. The formula Welles and 
Aranha and Padilla finally worked out 
obtained commitments from both Chile 


‘and Argentina for a diplomatic break 


with the Axis and clean-cut agreements 
to sever economic, financial and cultural 
relations with the enemy powers. A 
semblance of complete unanimity, de- 


spite Chile’s and Argentina’s mental | 


reservations, was obtained and the final 
score was twenty-one to zero, instead of 
nineteen to two. 

There's Still the Fifth Column 


That Argentina and Chile have agreed 


to cut off financial relations with the | 


enemy capitals means that the fifth 
column in South America will receive 
no further funds from abroad. The 
clause calling for the strict censorship 
of all communications between Santiago 


and Buenos Aires and the Axis, or the | 





Axis-controlled countries—which was} 


slipped into one of the resolutions signed 
by Chile and Argentina—further helped 


to seal the Western Hemisphere against 


the Axis. 


Mexico and Brazil—in fact all the | 


Americas except Chile and Argentina— 
have every intention of translating 
those resolutions into laws. 
wasn’t dry on the acts signed in Rio 
before Brazil was cracking down on 
fifth columnists. Police in Montevideo 


The ink | 


and Bogota were rounding up Fascists | 


and Nazis, and most Latin-American 
countries had already suppressed enemy- 
subsidized newspapers and news agen- 
cies and outlawed “cultural societies,” 
through which the Axis sabotaged hem- 
isphere unity. 


But the fifth column remains in South 
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America. With the departure of am- 
bassadors, ministers and consuls of the 
Axis it will lack leadership, it is true, 
but 150,000 ablebodied Japs who re- 
main in Brazil, for instance, don't need 
leadership from outside to do what their 
brothers did in Honolulu and Manila. 

Unhappily, the fifth column in South 
America isn’t the chimera some people 
thought it. Padilla for one doesn’t 
underestimate it. He told me he felt 
that it is now the greatest single danger 
remaining in this hemisphere. He said 
he believed its principal areas of in- 
fluence and potential danger to be 
Argentina, the United States of Brazil, 
Mexico and Chile, in that order. But 
he said the fifth column isn’t the menace 
it was a few months ago. 

“The fifth column’s destructive power 
lay in its quality of surprise. That I 
believe was the secret weapon Adolf 
Hitler talked so much about. Well, for 
every fifth column now, there’s a sixth 
column watching it. They can’t surprise 
us any more—unless we go to sleep— 
which I trust and pray we won’t. There’s 
still so much complacency in the world, 
though, isn’t there?” 

While Argentina and Chile remain 
out of the hemisphere’s break with the 
Axis, those two countries will be the 
bases for Axis operations on this conti- 
nent.. In his closing speech Padilla 
pleaded with the Argentine and Chilean 
delegates to urge their governments to 
translate the resolution they signed at 


| Rio into laws which would send the Axis 


diplomats home from’ Santiago and 
Buenos Aires; but it was unlikely that 
either country would do so immediately. 
In both countries delicate political situa- 
tions have arisen. Both are charged 
with the dynamite of revolution that 
threatens to splatter Chile with blood 
and bullets, and Argentina with some 
milder form of upheaval. 


New Ideas Mean New Leaders 


If within the ensuing months, hell cuts 
loose in Argentina, Padilla will have had 
a hand in it—indirectly. For it was he 
above any other single diplomat at the 
conference who morally and spiritually 
isolated the former proud leader nation 
of the Pan-American group. He never 
failed to single out Argentina for com- 
ment and cleverly veiled criticism. He 
is a master of indirection. He called 
the near-breakdown of the conference 
over Argentina’s objections to the word- 
ing of the resolution which was finally 
adopted a “grammar drammer” and he 
razzed Ruiz-Guifiazi as a comma 
hunter. 

What Padilla and Aranha accom- 
plished between them was to wrest away 
Argentina’s traditional leadership of 
Latin America. It was clear throughout 
the conference that the new leaders of 
the nations south of the Rio Grande 
were Mexico and Brazil. 

Those who Know their South America 
say that all this is bound to have reper- 
cussions in Argentina where Acting- 
President Castillo rules only because of 
the support of a pro-Fascist army clique. 
They insist that the people of Argentina 
won’t long endure the moral humilia- 
tion of Argentina’s isolation, which will 
come unless Castillo takes Padilla’s ad- 
vice and falls into step with the other 
Americas. 

It was open recognition of Mexico's 
new status in Latin-American affairs that 
helped to build Padilla into the stature 
of a big-league statesman, but his is the 
kind of politics that will cause arch- 
conservatives everywhere some violent 
headaches. He is a liberal. Some will 
call him a Communist and a Red and 
lots of others undeserved names. He is 
merely a man who was hungry once and 
doesn’t want to be hungry again and 
doesn’t want his fellow men to be hungry. 

He has a gift for making friends that 


reminds you of Heywood Broun. He 
says he’d rather have a friend than all 
the riches in the world. He likes Bee- 
thoven and Bach and Mexican folk 
music, and he smokes long fragrant 
cheroots. He says he has no major vices. 
“But I’m afraid I have a great many 
small ones,” he adds. Among these is his 
fondness for dancing. While in Rio he 
learned to do the hippy-hoppy dance 
Carmen Miranda immortalized, known 
as the samba. 

“That,” he says, “I consider one of my 
major conquests in Brazil.” 

He likes orchards. He likes to walk 
under fruit trees with the sun shining 
through the blossoms and he likes flow- 
ers on woody stems. He is Mexico’s 
best pistol shot; he rode with Pancho 
Villa, whom he called the Attila of the 
Mexican revolution, and he swims like 
Johnny Weissmuller. 

Padilla plays golf in the low eighties. 
He worries about his low scores. He 
says it means he pays too much atten- 
tion to his golf. He’s a good poker 
player too. He played with newsmen 
on the special plane which took the 
American delegation and correspond- 
ents to Rio. He won small sums from 
the correspondents, going from one to 
the other of several tables set up in 
compartments aboard the strato-clipper. 
He even won some from Welles’ valet. 
Welles remained in his own compart- 
ment brooding beside a huge basket of 
fresh fruit given him by Pan Ameri- 
can’s Juan Trippe. 

Padilla believes the United States is 
the country that embodies all the hopes 
of the world. He says the United States 
of America contributes to civilization a 
profound concept and awareness of in- 
dividual liberty, as Mexico contributes 
a highly developed sense of social jus- 
tice, and Brazil contributes complete 
racial tolerance. Argentina, he says, 
has little to offer the world except “bold 
and unnecessary arrogance—there’s al- 
ready too much arrogance in this world.” 

He is one of those people who do not 
believe the world is going to pot. There 
isn’t a cynical fiber in his whole make- 
up. He believes instead that society is 
developing slowly, painfully toward the 
millennium nobody believes can be at- 
tained. He said, “The United States is 
the most socially conscious nation in the 
world. It has developed a great legal sys- 
tem for the dispensation of individual 
justice and the defense of personal liber- 
ties. We are gradually emerging into a 
new phase. We are learning that we 
must have tribunals which will dispense 
justice collectively as we are learning 
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ow Strong is Japan’s Navy? 


Continued from page 15 


will do sometime through a combina- 
tion of our warships, submarines and 
planes.” 

The general character of Jap naval 


building over the past ten years, the | 


consolidation of air and naval bases 
along the China coast, and her speed in 


gaining access to aitfields within bomb- | 
ing range of Hong Kong, Singapore and | 
the Dutch East Indies, all pointed to the | 
American naval | 
authorities knew this years ago and all | 
along have been expecting Japan to use 


deluge-of-fire idea. 


hit-and-run-home tactics—expectations 


which were proved correct beginning | 


with Pearl Harbor. Our Navy’s regret 
now is that Congress could not be led to 


see the strategic value of island bases in | 


the Pacific until it was too late to for- 
tify them against prolonged attack. 

Beginning three years ago and on an 
intensive scale since Japan joined the 
Axis, the fantastic successes of the Ger- 
man cruiser Emden during the first 
World War were rehashed in Nipponese 
newspapers and magazines. When this 
trend first became noticeable, American 
experts became convinced that Japan 
was planning such raiding activities on 
a wide scale. But when the probability 
was expounded to one Midwestern sena- 
tor on the Naval Affairs Committee, his 
retort was, “We can stop that instantly 
by cutting off Japan’s oil supplies,’ and 
no advantage was gained by Naval In- 
telligence warnings. ~ 


The U.S. Navy for several years has | 


been convinced that Japan’s ocean-go- 
ing fishing fleet was being designed for 
other purposes than the pursuit of 
whales, salmon and sardines. As late as 
last July the Japan Times & Adver- 
tiser published a public admission that 
this was true: 

“The advisability of utilizing our fish- 
ing fleet of 9,000 vessels and 120,000 
men in times of national emergency has 
been pointed out by the Minister of the 
Navy,” the newspaper editorialized. 
“Undoubtedly it can be considered an 
auxiliary arm of our navy, and as such, 
is ready for action at any time.” The 
astonishing fact, in the face of develop- 
ments which have seemed inevitable for 
several years, is that no definite legis- 
lation existed in American statutes 
authorizing our Navy or Coast Guard 
to chase suspicious Japanese fishermen 
away from our shores and harbors. 


A String of Island Fortresses 


Just as Japan’s naval secrecy led to 
renewed interest in strengthening our 
own Navy, so her admiralty’s violation 
of mandate regulations made Americans 
South Sea island-conscious. Former 
German islands, including the Carolines, 
Marshalls, and all the Marianas except 
Guam, were turned over to Japan by the 
League of Nations—although their final 
distribution already had been decided 
by secret treaty between England and 
Japan before World War I ended. Un- 
der a “Class C” mandate, Japan was re- 
quired to submit annual reports to the 
League on the state of the islands and 
their backward populations. Japan’s 
resignation from the League in 1935 re- 
sulted in the stopping of all such reports 
at that time. 

Since 1936 is was almost impossible 
for non-Japanese to visit the islands, 
and wild conjectures have been made 
as to what was happening on or around 
these 632 atolls, reefs, and larger islands, 
constituting a total land area of 830 
square miles scattered throughout the 
Pacific for 2,700 miles east and west, 


1,300 miles north and south. American | 


naval experts were well aware of the 
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fact that fortifying the islands practi- 
cally doubled the strength of the Japa- 
nese Navy. They stand athwart the 
Pacific’s important trade routes. Regu- 
lar airlines for years have connected 
them with Tokyo, but all non-Japanese 
who have applied for passage there for 
any reason have received the same an- 
swer: No seats available. 

A few years ago Admiral Nomura de- 
scribed the atolls as “ordained by God 
not as hostile bases but as stepping- 
stones between two friendly continents.” 
Beautiful words, of course, for his na- 
tion’s bombing planes were winging 
their way .toward Pearl Harbor from 


these same friendly steppingstones 
while he was still talking peace in 
Washington. 


Preliminary reconnaissance expedi- 
tions around several of Japan’s island 
bases by American naval and aviation 
units revealed late in January that only 
small craft such as supply ships and 
submarines were based there, along 
with a fairly strong concentration of 
fighting and bomber planes. It was from 
Watje and Jaluit in the Marshall Islands 
that some of the larger bombers attack- 
ing Pearl Harbor were supposed to have 
flown. Undoubtedly America’s first 
knockout blows against Japan will be 
loosed upon such island bases, since 
they now are in a position to harry our 
lines of communications to Australia 
and the Indies. 

For ten years the Jap Navy had been 
building bombproof storerooms, am- 
munition dumps and reserve oil tanks 
on at least ten atolls in the Mandated 
groups. A French yachtsman driven 
onto one of the islands in 1938 reported 
that gasoline tanks, painted to resemble 
coral, were being sunk in the clear wa- 
ters of some of the lagoons and that ob- 
solete warships with at least eight-inch 
guns were anchored permanently in 
some of the inlets. 








To the Victor the Oil 


American oilmen estimate now that 
the Mikado’s fleet has enough fuel oil 
and aviation gasoline cached to carry 
the fleet and its air force through at 
least one and perhaps two years of 
raiding and offensive warfare. 

Nazi Germany in her lightning ad- 
vance across the Low Countries and 
northern France captured more oil and 
gasoline supplies than her blitz opera- 
| tion had required. The British were 
loud in condemning the Dutch, Bel- 
gians and French for allowing this to 
happen. 

On the Far East front the British 
have been guilty of similar negligence. 
American and British oil companies 
owning tank farms in Kowloon across 
a narrow strait from Hong Kong Island 
and Victoria were told to await mili- 
tary instructions before dynamiting 
storage tanks. Word did not come in 
time, and the Japanese—probably with 
some exaggeration—claimed capture of 
complete stocks of gasoline and oil 
| owned by American and British com- 
panies. American oilmen admit this 
is at least partial truth. They were 
similarly taken by surprise at Shanghai 
and at least ten other ports along the 
China coast. Large stores of gasoline 
were even reportedly taken at Manila. 
Like the Germans, the Japs captured 
enough oil on their southward drives to 
cover a large proportion of operating 
needs. 

Since oil is the source of Japan’s naval 
energy and her most vulnerable require- 
ment, her additional claims to have 
| captured wells capable of instant pro- 
| duction in British North Borneo and 
| Sarawak take on serious significance. If 
| true, they constitute a strong indictment 
| of both British and American foresight. 
| Ican reveal here for the first time and 
from firsthand knowledge that plans 








were advanced a year ago to both the 
American and British governments by 
American oil producers to force the 
Dutch to destroy vulnerable oil fields 
so that new wells would be necessary 
before more production from these fields 
would be possible. From personal sur- 
veys in Japan’s few oil fields, these ex- 
perts claimed that insufficient pipe of 
necessary types existed in Japan to 
bring the wells back to anything like 
former production, even if they had the 
drilling equipment. 

Heads of at least six Army and Navy 
bureaus agreed with the plan as pro- 
posed by Colonel John H. Leavell, U.S. 
Army Engineers, retired, a producer 
who had surveyed the oil situation in 
relation to the present war from Latin 
America to Mesopotamia to the Dutch 
East Indies. This plan included the ce- 
menting at that time of Borneo and 
Sarawak wells—“squeeze jobs,” in oil- 
men’s language—and the constant main- 
tenance of trained American oil crews 
with proper squeezing equipment in 
Java and Sumatra. Thus, in the event 
the Indies were attacked, the Americans 
could guarantee destruction of the wells 
while the Dutch held oil-hungry Japs 
back long enough for the job to be done 


efficiently. 
Administration officials, retaining 
ideals of democratic sportsmanship, 


pointed out that neither the Nether- 
lands nor the British would welcome 
such a proposal. The Dutch claimed 
they would be able to hold off invaders 
until wells could be destroyed. Ameri- 
can oilmen countered by pointing out 
that extensive oil fields could not be 
destroyed with the speed casual ob- 
servers might suspect and that, at the 
time, the Dutch had not the equipment 
necessary for such destructive opera- 
tions. But the wells were not destroyed 
and what has already happened in North 
Borneo and Sarawak was exactly what 
American oilmen predicted. As this is 
written, the immediate objectives of 
Japan’s Navy still are the natural sub- 
terranean Indies reservoirs which repre- 
sent to it the difference between victory 
and defeat. 

Even before the start of this war, 
American opinion on Japan’s reserve 
stocks of scrap iron, brass, tin, alumi- 
num and other essentials for continued 
shipbuilding was divided. Unofficially 
U.S. Navy officials believed her sup- 
plies of these materials: low enough to 
cripple her shipbuilding program seri- 
ously. Exporters and some industrial- 
ists with whom I have talked believe 
that huge purchases of raw materials 
during the past several years had built 
up still untouched stocks. They should 
know, for their pockets are well lined 
with profits from such sales! 

Despite the fact that the American 
government realized Japan might be- 
come our enemy at any moment during 
the past twelve months, American com- 
panies still were allowed to continue 
sending her urgently needed war sup- 
plies, despite embargoes and America’s 
own needs for defense materials. On 
the authority of the Department of 
Commerce, here are a few of Japan’s 
purchases for a month as recent as Janu- 
ary, 1941: 

Raw cotton, $564,000; petroleum 
products, $3,584,000; iron, steel, scrap 
iron $110,000; metal-working machinery 
(for armament making) $268,000; re- 
fined copper, $2,360,000; aircraft parts, 
$5,000; and barbed wire (to impede U.S. 
Marines!) $20,000. And the total amount 
of exports to Japan of such materials 
was forty per cent higher in December, 
1940. 

German economic experts were known 
to be exerting great influence in Japan 
as long as five years ago, but American 
observers on the scene wondered, dur- 
ing the month preceding Germany’s at- 
tack on Russia, at the number of Nazi 
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on me. “Is this the young man you’ve 


been telling me about?” 


“Yes, Madge, this is Johnny Scott.” | 
We shook hands. The rest of the party | 


milled about and I shook hands also with 
a Mr. Magma who, it turned out, pro- 


duced plays in which Madge Maddigan | 


starred. He was a stout, dark-complex- 


ioned fellow who mostly carried a derby | 


hat in one hand and a dead cigar in the 


other. He turned back to Madge Mad- | 


“Til fix accommodations for the | 


digan at once. 


daughter. You bring her up. The tickets 


and walked rapidly away. A couple of 


kids fell into step with him, their auto- | 


graph books outstretched. 
“Isn’t it wonderful, Mr.—” 
“Johnny Scott,” said Cecilly. 


My name was, it seemed, too compli- | 
cated for Mamma. She went on fast: | 


“Isn’t it perfect-ly marve-lous? Mr. 
Magma was so impressed with my dar- 
ling girl’s performance he’s putting her 
right into rehearsals for his new play, 
Debutante. Isn’t it simply too heav- 
enly, Mr.—” 

“Scott. No, it isn’t so good, Mrs. Mad- 
digan.” 

We took Cecilly’s mother back to her 
hotel. 


I WAS sore as a mule breaking new 

ground. Cecilly couldn’t do this tome! 
Of course, I knew how she actually felt, 
how eager she was to get on with our 
important work; but she was letting her- 


self be imposed upon. She was trying | 


to be kind and polite to her mother. 
Driving Cecilly home, just the two of 
us, at last, I was quiet for a couple of 
blocks. 
“Well, Johnny, what did you think of 
the play?” 


“It was lousy. You were awful,” I} 


said, tight-lipped. 


She sat rigid for a while. Then she | 


relaxed. She snuggled over. “Johnny, I 
believe you’re jealous. Did you take 
seriously that talk about me going to 
New York for one of Magma’s shows?” 

“I know you too well to be jealous, 
ever. If we had time, I’d say go ahead 
and humor your mother. You know, 
you're simply silly on a stage. You’d 
soon be forced off because you’re so un- 
fitted for that kind of stuff. You and I 
are serious. It’s time to get going.” 

She said nothing. I took a deep 
breath, drove with one arm. 


“By the way—lI sold eighty boxes of | 


that new tobacco poison to old man 
Hewitt today.” 

It was fine, that night, all the way to 
Cecilly’s door. Cecilly was quiet. Know- 


ing her so well, I knew she was serious | 


again. We drove out through the grounds 
of the law school and came back by 


Tom’s Rest for a soda. I discussed when | 
we could announce the marriage—it had | 


to be broken diplomatically to Madge— 
and set up housekeeping on the Kettle 
place. At last Cecilly talked some, too. 
But she was abstracted; she kept slip- 


ping off away from me. 


There was a light in George Maddi- 
gan’s study. He was up later than usual, 
but I knew seeing Madge at the audi- 
torium had upset him. 

Cecilly stood on the top step and put 
a hand on each of my shoulders. ‘““Dar- 


ling, I know you like a book. You're | 


worried, aren’t you? You're scared to 
death that.I might be a success on the 
stage so that you’d lose me. You're 
precious.” 

I drew back, astonished. 

“Cut it out, Cecilly. I never heard 
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I will mail you and now I must, if you , 
will pardon me”—he glanced around | 


cautiously—‘“‘scram.” He bowed shortly | 
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Be is one of the few things in life that 
gives great satisfaction at small cost. 
Its low cost may not cause many people to 
like beer, but certainly its cost needn’t 
,» keep anyone from enjoying it. 


All over the country people are taking 
“Time Out” to enjoy Michigan’s National 
Beer, right from the cypress casks of Goe- 
bel. According to the records, Goebel is 
winning friends faster than any other beer. 
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you talk nonsense before. Of course 
I’m not afraid of your being a success 
on the stage. Haven’t I got eyes? You’re 
not the stage type. You know that.” 

She moved back a little into the flicker 
of honeysuckle shadows. ‘So I’m 
homely, am I, Johnny?” she asked, with- 
out anger but in a voice so low it was 
almost a whisper. 

I was getting tired of this foolishness. 

“Stop it, Cecilly. I like your looks. 
I’m crazy about your looks. But—” 

The front door opened and George 
Maddigan came out on the porch, a book 
in his hand. “Come in, you two. You 
can have the spare room.” 

I had intended to go to my place that 
night, but I stayed, feeling unhappy. 
We understood each other perfectly 
about everything; and yet, somehow, a 
kind of partition had gone up. 


poe night after Cecilly went to New 
York with her mother, I wrote her. 
“You will, of course, be a laugh on the 
stage. I was looking over some old snap- 
shots of you and if there ever was a girl 
meant to be anything but an actress, it’s 
you. You know that as well as Ido. I am 
sure you must be suffering to be exposed 
to this trivial exhibitionism, but we all 
have family obligations.” And so on. 

When I got Cecilly’s first letter, on 
July 3d, I was cheered. “You were per- 
fectly right, as usual,” she wrote. ‘“Deb- 
utante was a flop. It lasted three days. 
With me out of the cast it might have 
lasted a week, because, honey, I’m the 
world’s lousiest actress. Still, ’m glad 
I’m getting this out of my system. Alec 
Strange, who is Madge’s husband and 
the author of Debutante, blames it all 
on the critics. I know better. He is 
teaching me to fly model airplanes from 
our penthouse roof and is altogether one 
of the wackiest individuals you ever 
met. Just right for Madge...” 

I skipped on through, looking for the 
date of her return. I could not find it. 

Cecilly’s second letter came on July 
7th. 

“You’re lucky, datas not to have 
been born into an acting family. Magma 
is Opening a new musical in a week and 
he’s slipping me into it here at the last 
minute. Madge thinks I ought to get a 
taste of musicals, too, and round this 
ordeal out. Alec spends*hours teaching 
me badminton on his roof court; every- 
body’s playing it, and Madge can’t play 
on account of her heart... .” 

July 10th was a Friday. I read 
through Cecilly’s new letter, trembling a 
little. Mr. Kettle had just driven over 
and paid me a call. He was kindly; but 
he delivered an ultimatum; either we 
moved to his place and went to work for 
him by Tuesday or he was going to bring 
over two boys from Kansas with fine 
recommendations who were just out of a 
school of agricultural engineering. 

I put on my hat and went by the show- 
room where Mr. Maddigan worked. He 
was home for dinner. I kept on to his 
house. 

He looked up from his paper. He had 
finished dinner and the plump Negress 
had brought him his coffee. 

“What’s the trouble, boy? You look 
upset.” 

“You knew Ceciliy would do this to 
me all the time!”’ I cried. 

“YT hoped she wouldn’t,” he said. 

“But I can’t let—” 

“Sit down, Johnny.” 
chair next to him. 

I sat down, but I wasn’t going to be 
sweet-talked out of the way I felt. 

“FEnough’s enough!” I growled. “This 
‘actors’ blood’ business. My father was 
a drunkard. I’ve got two uncles who 
are worse. Suppose I started telling 
people I had cut-up blood in me and 
began to act accordingly, to get it out 
of my system? What would Cecilly 
say to that?” 

“Why don’t you try telling Cecilly 
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to stay?” 

He shook his head once, ; 
he rose and came and put s . 
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Madge, said Cecilly, was in bed with a 
sick headache. Which was one break 
for me. 

I lost Cecilly almost at once. I moved 
back and forth with the eddies of the 
crowd. It was all over now. I simply 
was not cut out for this and the time 
had come to back out for good. Cecilly 
had changed; maybe she had never been 
the kind of girl I thought she was, maybe 
the old Cecilly, who had stayed up with 
me until four in the morning working 
over a soil sample in a retort, was only 
illusion. 

Here and there I got into conversation 
with people. I drank three cocktails. I 
met the redheaded girl in the black net 
dress. 

“Isn’t Alec too, too absurd—but ab- 
surd?” she demanded as we found our- 
selves in a corner off the serving pantry. 

“T haven’t met him yet.” 

“As a rule I, too, oppose meeting the 
host. But this one is actually worth a 
nod. But actually.” i 


[22 e STRANGE himself appeared, 

elbowing his way through the crush 
followed by Cecilly. He was a spare, 
middle-aged man with a large curly head 
flowering from one of those elephant- 
ear shirt collars. He wore white slacks 
and what seemed to be a bullfighter’s 
red sash at his waist. 

“Sorry, can’t shake hands,” he mum- 
bled when Cecilly introduced him. 

It was plain why he couldn’t. He car- 
ried what appeared to be a single tri- 
cycle wheel in either hand. 

“Alec’s taking me out in the corridor 
to teach me to ride a one-wheeler. He 
has just learned himself,” Cecilly ex- 
plained. 

“It’s the newest thing,” said the red- 
headed girl. 

Off they went. I turned to the red- 
headed girl. “Johnny Scott’s my name. 
I’m hungry. Let’s go eat.” 

“Shall we?” she brightened, moving 
closer. “The Stork? Jack and Charlie’s? 
Monte Carlo?” 

“No, none of those.” 

I had her by the arm now. 

“But there aren’t any other places. 
Oh, if you want to slum, there’s always 
the Ritz, but—” 

We passed Cecilly and Alec in the 
hallway outside. Alec had his arm 
around her shoulder, helping her up on 
the one-wheeled cycle. 

I waved. 

“We’re going to dinner. Want to 
come?” 

“Much too early,” Cecilly called. Sus- 
denly I got the impression her eyes were 
red from crying, but I knew that couldn’t 
be. “But you go on. Meet us at The 
Stork later, huh?” 

We ate in a one-armed cafeteria 
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Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 
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ANNABELLA, 
star of the Chi- 
cago company 
of Noel Coward's 
BLITHE SPIRIT, 

4 & uses White Rock 
E Ce* \\ to help keep fit. 










IS WHAT ANNABELLA DID: 


Before 9°ing to 
bed and Again in 
the morning, she 
had a glass of 
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Beneficial, Natural 
mIne€ral salts jn White 
Rock combat acidity, 
Help Protect you 
against Over-acidity, 
Make yoy feel better 
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ALWAYS MIX 
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ALKALINE 
SIDE 
Other White Rock products: Sarsaparilla, Ginger Ale and Q-9 (for mixing gin-and-tonic) 
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Although Miss Gertrude Gaines 
had planned 
To wed within the year, 


Her gay romance was 
nearly wrecked. 
The reason? Lend an ear: 






1. Her false teeth, scrub them ; . (em La 
as she might, S ; é: 
oN ee 
“ a 
/ 2 


Got dingy, dull and dirty. 








\ 
¢ . “Get POLIDENT!” 


her dentist said, 

“Tts no-brush, no scrub action 

Make plates and bridges ‘look like new,’ 
Gives instant satisfaction.” 


Twixt “Denture Breath” and 
ruined smile, 
They made her “old” at thirty. 








3. So straightway Gert got POLIDENT 
Her wedding? Very nice! 


THE MORAL: 
All who wear false teeth 
Should take the same advice! 


CLEAN PLATES, BRIDGES WITH 


POLIDENT 


ALL DRUG STORES, ONLY 30c 
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around the corner on Third Avenue. 

At ten, with several more drinks in- 
side both of us, I took Sheila home, 
promising to come for her as soon as I 
dressed. I went to a place whose neon 
sign I had spotted earlier and rented a 
tuxedo. Then I went for the redhead. 
By that time I had decided I liked her, 
as long as I didn’t have to listen to what 
she said. She was a very good-looking 
girl. 

When we overtook Cecilly and Alec 
at The Stork Club, I was sober but 
dazed. The unhappiness had retreated; 
it tried to come forward but a couple of 
sips would put it to flight again. 

We left The Stork Club and went to 
La Conga. Then we went back to The 
Stork Club. Then we went to Twenty- 
One. Then we went to another place, a 
new one that was just being put on the 
list of possible places to go. A newsboy 
had a late paper at the door. ‘London 
Bombed Again,” the headlines roared. 


ie a quarter of two I was dancing with 
Cecilly. 

“You’re going up to that summer the- 
ater, aren’t you?” I asked casually. 

“T’m afraid I'll have to, Johnny, be- 
cause—” 

“T know. I’m going to Sheila’s sum- 
mer place for the same reason. She’s 
a wonderful drinking companion. You 
know, my father drank, two of my uncles 
drank and I have a cousin in Hydestown 
who drinks all the time and raises Cain. 
I’ve got to get it out of my system.” 

“Of course,” said Cecilly. ‘“Natu- 
rally you have.” 

“I might have a nervous breakdown 
if I didn’t.” 

“You sure might. I guess I'll have to 
go to Hollywood after Alec’s play closes. 
He can get me a movie contract, he 
thinks.” 

“Sure. And Sheila has a friend.” 

I took her back to the table. The 
dazed feeling had gone away. I knew 
Cecilly was looking at me hard and— 
angrily. What a fool I was! I tried not 
to, but I couldn’t help blaming old man 
Maddigan for everything, for getting us 
married, for suggesting this trip... . 

“Alec, let’s go home,” Cecilly said 
when we got back to our table. “I’m 
tired. I’m a country girl, you know.” 

Alec was talking intimately to Sheila. 
They were, in fact, more or less twined 
together and he was whispering in her 
ear. 

He didn’t move anything except his 
eyes. 

“Oh, sit down. Play with your pitch- 
fork wielder. We’re simpatico, can’t you 
see that? Go away. Take her home, 
Man with the Hoe, will you?” 

All of a sudden things got all hard and 
bright. I moved around the table toward 
this Alec Strange. 

“Get up, you,” I said, so softly I won- 
dered if he heard. 

He got up, slowly, looking surprised. 

“You're going to take this girl home,” 
I said. 

“Why, my dear fellow—’” 

I let him have a short, hard one to 
the chin. 

He was a very satisfactory target. He 
went over backward in a slow, surprised 
arc, better than they do it in the movies. 
He disappeared under the adjoining 
table as the waiters rushed up mewling 
and tch-ing. 

Sheila jounced to my side. 

“Cay-ute!”’ she cried, feeling my 
muscle. ‘Oh, cay-ute! I always wanted 
a man to do that for me, just that for 
me!” Then she stiffened. “Oh, look! 
Don’t let her—”’ 

“Did it for you! Why, you wig-topped 
honky-tonker, he did it for me! He’s my 
husband and I’m going to settle all this 
right now!” 

Cecilly—a marvelously and instanta- 
neously transformed Cecilly, chin down, 
eyes aimed at Sheila like antitank ord- 
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nance—was stalking us. To be ao 
exact, she was stalking Sheila; a) ¢} 
was smoking mad. ! 

The headwaiter, summoned fr { th 
kitchen, confronted me Now, fF Itin 
“So you’re the one—” 

Sheila dodged behind him t 
Cecilly made a swinging clutch |/ +, 
flaming pompadour. The clute ie 
cheted off the headwaiter’s s}jq 
He was a fat man and he lost ib 
ance, stumbled over a chair <1, 
down. In the great confusion wh |. 
lowed I saw Sheila making track ay 
from there. } 

Cecilly abandoned the chas’ & 
grabbed my arm and her fingert jg 
through cloth. ‘““You sap. You pi ta 
I’ve stood all of this I’m going t |g 
We’re getting out of here.” [" 

We got. We did not wait for ad 
heavy-set men who suddenly (tg 
from a side door and were apps ¢h 
fast. | 

In the taxi Cecilly was still b ¢ 
fire and brimstone. Her little ¢ } 
perked up and her lips were a g: ‘li 

“You suppose Sheila will get | ne 
right?” I asked. ! 

She turned on me. | 

“You make me sick and tired } 
Scott. You’re just fit to be tie ar 
you? You're just ready to pluny in 
fall for all this New York bunl 
be a great big playboy, aren’t yc | 
you're not going to do any su | 
I gave you credit for more se1 I 
you've swallowed every spo ul 
Broadway poison that was fed \ 
like the rube that you are.” _ 

“Yep,” I said, beginning to ow 
warm and fine up from the sol « 
feet. “Yep, I guess you're righ i 

“T never saw a man act the c’ 
hayseed the way you have.” 

“T was terrible,” I said. 

“A rube. A pop-eyed rube, th 8% 
you were. You got just what) 
served, brawling in that ni) 
That’s a rube trick, too.” ( 

“Was I terrible!” I agreed. 6 
ing.” 
“Why, Johnny, I honestly be ¥ 
if you’d had the rein you’d he r 
up a drunken bum in—Say, 
this taxi going?” 
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“To my hotel, I guess. But rn 
to go by yours, don’t you2” ? i 
“TI do not. That just goes to Pg 
you’ve swallowed all this ca /S06 };; 
hocus-pocus. I’m not going vp ne 
with any of your airs, Johr t 
from this moment onward. “M }jyj 
wife and I’m going to your EBL s).; 
sides, I’m going to take you a, i 
here tomorrow morning, ev ) 4f)j, 
sacrifice of my career. You're}! 
tally old enough to cope with * Pee i 
“The sooner the better. I’) aay, 
every minute.” bivuit 
a 
Que cut her eyes at me bie GE 
dark. Her lip was trembli)) Aby, 
pugnacity had gone out of i iy 
thought that was the mome) >), 
her. It was. tis st 
“But you don’t want m J 
You don’t!” 
“T don’t want—?” 
“Of course you don’t. Your 
You let me go without a wor) 
tion. Just a mention of the 


kd, Ty 
a 4 
port 
att fo 
=A On y 







fell right in with it. Why, 1B#,;,. 
had planned—” a ie 
“But you wanted to go. 5) hii 
“Wanted to go? Didn't ]} ey 
hated acting? In every lef S,, tn 
I tell you that? And you uf 
away from me she sat up tie 
you could do was as good | S 
how homely I was. Oh, what} ie 
She was crying now, bu ihe fs ‘h 
over presently and cried or 1%,“ 
der. i, Ans 
“Women,” I thought. t i Wal 
On the train we talked » Ala, ‘ 

ie = Young | 


the way home. ) os 






















































efore she was transferred to 
department, so there was 
mge in us three being to- 
t what do you want with 
ich,’ he said, ‘who thinks of 
girls? I hear he keeps a 
n in that bank of his.’” 

's a fool!” cried Boris. “You 
old him...” 

kled. “My dear boy, it’s 
it. I said it was only natural, 
‘so young and handsome. I 
first met Irene quite by ac- 
on the boulevard, not 
‘had a sweetheart until you 
‘to join her. Galkin swal- 
whole. ‘Pretty girl, too,’ he 
hey going to be married?’ I 
of. Was I right, Ivan?” 
lever,” said the leader. “‘Al- 
em down a blind alley when 


pure right,” admitted Boris, 
ene’s angry face. “What 
nen?” 

1. He saw there was noth- 
i get out of me, and he half 
for the way we've been 
m sure I made him feel that 
got the shadow of a case 
inwhile,” said Ivan, “our 
orking.”’ 

sque rattle of keys the 
ened. “Boris Sergeyich,” said 
the Citizeness Vera Metro- 
asked to see you. The 
pistrate permits the inter- 
his presence.” He followed 
| of the room and closed the 


nickered. “Some more sym- 
‘said, looking at Irene. 

it have it!” she cried, running 
ir. “Boris, come back!” She 
the doorknob. The door was 


t e silly, Irene,” said Ivan 
As you know, Vera Metro- 
)is one of our executive com- 
id she may be able to explain 
Dancy in the messages we’ve 
ir even give Boris some im- 
ys. At this stage it’s absurd 
ings personally.” 


24 back presently, his face 
} with bewilderment. “I don’t 
» he said. ‘“There’s some- 
put I will make a full report, 


fame into the office, this 
Galkin was perched on the 
‘ng a biscuit, and Vera Metro- 
was sitting in his chair. They 
jing away as if they’d known 
for years. He waved metoca 

‘I was telling this young 
ithey hunt bears in Siberia.’ 
ished his story as if I didn’t 


‘a said, ‘I’ve brought some 
bur hands,’ and Galkin broke 
his opportunity of expressing 
ind regret for the barbarous 

aflicted on you. I may tell 
an who did it will be severely 

He spoke quite sincerely, I 
mt I could see he was watch- 
ike a hawk. 


2 strate here was kind 
Bive me your message from 
Paro ich,’ she said. Naturally 
olan ‘What message?’ I 
¢ in answered, ‘I asked 
ide if you wanted a doctor 
gers. He said no, but you’d 
this young lady, and per- 
d bring some ointment and 


1 you know about it?’ I 
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bandages. I concluded you'd asked him 


to speak to me about it. I’m not sur- | 


prised—it isn’t often I have such a 
charming visitor.’ ” 


“But I said nothing of the kind!” cried 


David. “I gave you a full report. Galkin 
did say something about the girls in the 
bank being sweet on you—he may even 
have said a girl—but no names were 
mentioned and I said nothing about 
your wanting to see Vera. 

Boris looked quickly at Irene. A dull 
flush had mounted to her forehead. 

“Are you sure, David,” he demanded, 
“that you said nothing that might give 
him an idea I wanted to see Vera?” 

“I gave you an exact report,” replied 
the hunchback angrily. “It’s none of my 
business if your whole harem comes to 
visit you.” 

“That will do!” said Ivan sternly. “Of 
course we accept your word, David: but 
I wish I knew what this Galkin is driv- 
ing at. Maybe—” 

The door opened. “The examining 
magistrate has summoned the prisoner 
Irene Lvovna,” said the sentry. 


Bs HALF an hour Irene returned, 
flushed and tearful. “What a horrible 
man!” she burst out. “His mind’s as 
queer as his body. Oh, I hate peo- 
ple...” She checked herself with a quick 
look at David. 

“Make your report, comrade,” said 
Ivan hurriedly. He too had seen the 
quiver of pain on the hunchback’s face. 

“He told me to sit down,” Irene began 
in a toneless voice, “and then he stared 
at me a long time, like a snake trying to 
hypnotize a bird. He seemed to read 
my thoughts, for his first words were, 
“You’d sooner have Boris making love 
to you than me, wouldn’t you? Well, I 
like pretty girls too’—and he leered in 
a way that gave me cold shudders. He 
said I was a fool to bother about Boris, 
who was like a dog sniffing at every skirt 
he saw.” 

“The filthy ape!” cried Boris furi- 
ously. “I’d like to wring his neck.” 

“He said he knew none of us had any- 
thing to do with the plot against Lenin,” 
resumed Irene, ignoring the outburst, 
“but Ivan and David had been so active 
in the S.R. movement before that their 
arrest was inevitable. Martha was ar- 
rested with Ivan, but as far as Boris and 
I were concerned, he wondered whether 
there hadn’t been some denunciation to 
account for our arrest.” 

“What?” said Ivan. “Say that again!” 

“His exact words were, ‘Supposing the 
Cheka received a letter during the ex- 
citement over Lenin’s shooting, a letter 
in a woman’s handwriting saying that 
you and Boris had talked one day about 


the Bolsheviks being a one-man show, | 


and that if that man was removed their 
whole movement would collapse.’ ” 

For the first time Irene looked Boris 
in the face. ‘You did say that once, do 
you remember? But we were alone at 
the time. Surely you couldn’t have told 
anyone else.” 

Boris sprang to his feet. “How can 
you suggest such a thing, Irene? You 
know I don’t care a rap for anyone but 
you. Surely...” 

“So I said to him,” the girl continued, 
“‘That sounds like Cheka methods— 
anonymous letters and backstairs gos- 
sip. I was furious; but strangely 
enough, the more I abused the Cheka 
the politer he became; and when I men- 
tioned that gendarme who tortured 
Boris...” She sobbed convulsively, but 
checked herself and went on, “... he 
insisted that I take some wine. He put 
his hand on my shoulder as I took the 
glass, and said the man would be pun- 
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Higualive, 
THAT STANDS FOR THE 


STRICTEST WHISKEY STANDARD 


IN THE WORLD 


0) enone: was first fought for 


by the late Col. E. H. Taylor Jr. 
who had it written 


into law. 


And since this came about, 
no other kind of whiskey 
has ever been made in the 


Old Taylor distillery. 


It produces a costlier 
whiskey. But we believe 

it 1s worth it. And millions 
of men who know fine 


bourbon heartily agree. 


Within the ivy-covered 
walls of this distillery 

no whiskey otherthan — 
Old Taylor has ever in 
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ACT AT ONCE... To help Prevent 
Many Colds from Developing! 


At first warning sign of a cold, put 
Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril... this 
aids your natural defenses against ‘colds 

. and helps prevent many colds from 
developing. 


3-PURPOSE MEDICINE.. Even when a head 
cold stuffs you up, or transient conges- 
tion clogs nose at night, Va-tro- “nol 
does 3 important things to bring relief 

. (1) shrinks swollen membranes, (2) 
relieves irritation, (3) helps clear 
clogged nasal passages .. . And brings 
greater breathing comfort. Follow com- 
plete directions in folder. 
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CHEST forsee abc 


co LDS time. Its poultice-vapor 


action eases coughing, 
muscular soreness or tight- 
ness, loosens phlegm. 
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ICKS 


VapoRus 


BECOME AN “mm SiC«CBECOME AN EXPERT __ 


COUNTANT 


eae) aan and £0 000 = year. 

asands of firms nea aoe: eet 20,000 000 eines, Babite Account- 
ae in the We train you thoroly at home in spare time for 
C.P. (Gauehy or executive accounting positions. Previous ex- 


perience, unnecessary. Personal training under supervision of staff of 


P 8, including members of the American Institute of Account 
ants. Write for free book,'‘ Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 340-H, Chicago 
A Correspondence Institution 


ROUGH on EATS 


The old reliable since 1880—kills 
fats, mice, other pests. A highly effi- 
cient rodent poison easy = 
to use. All 
drug stores; 







ADVERTISING BOOK MATCH FACTORY < 
offers you connection in profitable year ’round business 
enor women. Experience unnecessary Full or spare 
time. All business firms prospects. Impressive new dis- 
play printed in FIVE and SIX colors of ink. Dineen 
patriotic designs. Low prices, high quality and quic 
deliveries. Many repeats. Outfit and instructions FREE 
AMERICAN MATCH & PRINTING COMPANY 
4822-42 S.Trumbull Ave., Dept. CO-37, Chicago, Ill. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


WITHOUT Gee. 


—And You'll Jump 
Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two 
pints of liquid bile onto the food 
you swallow every day. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food may not digest. You get constipat- 
ed. You feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “up and up.’’ Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 
ly. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢, 
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ished, and that Boris was a fine boy 
and—” 

“Yes,” said Ivan, “and then?” 

She hesitated. “Well... the rest was 
nothing.” 

“That's for me to judge,” said Ivan. 
“You know you must report every- 
thing.” 

Irene bowed her head. “Well, then, 
he said what a pity it was that David 
was deformed. He said, ‘That man has 
a head like a Roman senator; he might 
have been a great leader if his body 
wasn’t crooked. I know. They call me 
a funny little freak too. Women despise 
men like us. But I tell you, if David’s 
back was straight, you’d never look 
twice at Boris. Oh, David, you know 
I didn’t want to say it.” 

“That's all right, HIrene,” said the 
Georgian. “You have to make your re- 
port.” His voice was gentle but his face 
was cold as marble. 


Bot was in high spirits the next 
morning. His fingers were less pain- 
ful, and he felt confident that the term 
of imprisonment was nearly ended. The 
fact that Irene seemed despondent and 
complained of a bad headache, and 
David’s surliness, failed to check the 
young man’s optimism. 

Ivan, however, looked anxious. 
“There’s something I don’t like some- 
where,” he said. “I hope we have a 
message today.” 

His fingers trembled as he examined 
the rolls at breakfast. “Here it is!” he 
cried. “Only one, and quite short.” He 
stared at the characters as if unable to 
believe his eyes. ‘Yes, there’s no doubt 

. it says, ‘Prospects worse. Rumor 
Cheka getting secret information.’ ”’ 
There was a sudden rattle of the door- 


lock. “Ivan Vasilyich, the examining 
magistrate wants you in his office,” said 
the guard. 


Boris was the first to break the silence 
of their dismay. “It’s impossible!” he 
cried. ‘‘There’s not a soul outside who 
has any information to give.” 

David eyed him narrowly. “Yet Gal- 
kin repeated your words,” he said, 
“about removing Lenin. Are you sure 
you only spoke of it with Irene?” 

“What are you implying?” flared 
Boris. 

“T imply nothing. I’m asking if you 
are positive you did not make the same 
remark to someone else .. . to Vera, for 
instance?” 

“That’s enough from you!” Boris said 
hoarsely. “If you want to know, I think 
you did convey the impression I wanted 
to see Vera. You’ve always tried to 
make trouble between me and Irene. I 
know what you think about me, and 
about her too. You...” 

David’s eyes blazed. “You can say 
what you like, but I know, KNOW, mind 
you, beyond the least doubt, that I had 
nothing to do with the interview. I 
never trusted that Vera—and that’s why 
I’m not satisfied. I...” 

“Stop, David!” Martha intervened. 
“And you too, Boris. Irene, make Boris 
keep quiet!” 

“Then you shut David up!” cried 
Irene with an angry look at the Georgian. 
“He says he’s implying nothing, yet he’s 
as good as suggested that Boris and 
Veralon 

The door opened and Ivan came back. 
His face was grave. “I’m afraid our 
friends were right,’ he said. “The 
Cheka does know something, or thinks 
it does. The fact is, we’ve been too 
confident, all of us. Henceforth, each of 
us during examination must memorize 
every phrase and make an exact ver- 
batim report on return, with no inter- 
ruptions or surmises; just the bere 
questions and answers and the exami- 
ner’s remarks, without comment. I my- 
self will set the example—and let’s have 
no more bickering.” 

His voice rang with authority, and 


Boris sat down meekly beside Irene. 
But the hunchback’s eyes, as he watched 
them, were black with hatred. 

“I shall report verbatim,” Ivan re- 


peated, “questions, answers and re- 
marks. 

“Question: ‘What is your name?’ 
Answer: ‘Ivan Vasilyich Shukof.’ Re- 
mark: ‘I mean your real name.’ An- 
swer: ‘Ivan Petrovich Shukof.’ 


“Question: ‘Why are there always 
five members of your Terrorist Center?’ 
Answer: ‘I don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about.’ 

“Question: ‘I’m puzzled about your 
leadership. At first I thought it was 
David Kasparovich; now I have reason 
to believe you’re the leader. Is this cor- 
rect?’ Answer: ‘I don’t know what 
you're talking about.’ 

¥ ‘Very good, you may return to your 
cell.’ ” 

Ivan drew a deep breath. “Well, what 
do you think of that?” 

“Pure surmise from start to finish,” 
said Boris. “A Cheka trick of taking a 
pot shot on the chance of hitting some- 


thing.” 
“Well, I hope you’re right!” said 
Ivan. “But it’s queer that he began 


about the names. I’ve been in this 
group eleven years and there’s never 
been a doubt yet about the name Ivan. 
I’m afraid that last message is justified; 
they’ve found out something.” 

David said nothing, but his eyes 
never left Boris. 


Wee Martha was away being ex- 
amined in her turn, Ivan tried vainly 
to dispel the hostility between David 
and Boris. Martha was gone only a few 
minutes. Her eyes were anxious. “I 
make my report,” she said. 

“Question: ‘Why was your friend 
Ivan upset when I asked his real name?’ 
Answer: ‘I didn’t know he was upset.’ 
Remark: ‘Oh, yes, you do know. But 
never mind.’ 

“Question: ‘What do you think of 
Boris Sergeyich?’ Answer: ‘I’ve heard 
he is a good bank manager. I don’t 
know him well.’ 

“Question: ‘How long has 
Vasilyich known him?’ Answer: 
know.’ 

“Question: ‘Would you be surprised 
if I said you had both known him well 
for a year or more?’ Answer: ‘Yes, 
much surprised, because it isn’t true.’ 
Remark, uttered with a great deal of 
assurance: ‘How silly you are! I know 
it’s true.’ 

“Question: ‘Do you realize the danger 
of your present situation, all four... I 
mean, all five...of you?’ Answer: ‘We 
fear nothing, because we are innocent.’ 


Ivan 
‘I don’t 
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“That was all. He told the " * 
to take me back.” 

“What are your impress 
asked. 

“Bad,” she said stolidly, 
know something. Someone © 
blun. 

Panting, the young commar 
into the room. ‘Follow me 
to Ivan. “And you too,” he | 
Martha. ‘The examiner wan; \ 
together, immediately.” i 

David glared at Boris. “A; y™ 
blundered is the right word?’ @” 

Irene sprang forward and sf pt 
him as he sat at the table, jp!" 
you say such-a thing! Is youl P 
torted like .. . like his in the #8 ™' 

“Why not say, like my boc) \ 4 
care. But I want an ana io” 
Boris Sergeyich . Lacie 

Without repigiaa "Boris is 
ward David jerkily, step b yp 
face convulsed with rage. he 

“Oh, Boris, this is horrible igh !! 
the girl, throwing herself i ey 
thrust him backward. ia att 

As they struggled the cc’ i 
entered. “Stop!” he cried, ip! 
pistol from his hip. “Pris Bpyit' 
Sergeyich, you will accomp iy! ? 
the examining magistrate’s ¢ 

Boris walked out stiffly, hi pen 
sides, and Irene threw her| g sla 
divan. David gazed at he tot 
Her face was hidden but her y ‘i! 
with sobs. Bins 

The commandant retuy @iiv 
there any belongings here of pit 
Boris Sergeyich?” he asked. |»! {0 

Irene raised a haggard fe Hie is 
do you mean?” she gasped. | 7 xfto 

“The prisoner has been sem 00 

“Released!” cried David. kw ti 

“Released unconditionally) gin 
commandant. “And nd que: Tends 
either of you!” he added s)‘phine 
collected Boris’ hat and ci) & }ie 
little packet of bandages, af rect 
room. ety 
tof 
appre 
‘Ima 
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(hes tiny examining ma 
alone in his office humana 
tuneful arias from Rigolett/B., \ 
a fawn-gray English suit, v; bfcan 
match, black pointed shoes Mit) ;,, 
collar and elegant cravat— Bi yj, 
cow of 1918, when bourgeoist/Bi ,. 
were a badge of shame. ays 
leather hair was smootheco§,,. 
his forehead. His cheeks w) 
full lips crimson, but the ey) 
penciled brows were cold as a 
The young commandant || 
saluted. “The prisoner h} 
moved, comrade,” he said.i/ 
in the cellar with the other\| 






























































said Galkin, rubbing his 
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story, my friend. Men who play with 
women shouldn’t play conspiracy as 
well. Women soften a man sometimes, 
even a strong young man, clean and 
sound as a fresh apple. Little by little 
the apple grows soft, and then . . . rot- 
ten. They told me the story between 
them, he and this Vera. That was his 
teal mistake, letting her know about 
your group, because, of course, she 
couldn’t resist our pressure like the rest 
of you. Didn’t you sometimes suspect 
that she knew too much?” 

The Georgian nodded mechanically. 

“The young man held out longer, but 
when I tackled him about the code mes- 
sages—she told us that, of course—the 
soft spot of decay began to show. After 
all, life is sweet when you're young 
and. <3? 

At that David found his voice. “The 
mangy cur!” he cried. “Coward and 
traitor! When our comrade Martha said 
you had spoken of the four of us being 
in danger, and then corrected it to five, 
I knew he had betrayed us.” 

“But he’d been a member of your 
Center for two years, Vera told me. Was 
that the truth?” 

“Yes, that's true. The last Boris was 
killed when we blew up the troop train 
near Kharkov. That was in March, 
oKG.2” 


O THIS was the secret—a conven- 

tional name for each member of the 
group. The last Boris—how simple and 
how clever! 

The examiner's voice purred on silk- 
ily: “The David before you was killed 
too, wasn’t he? Or was that the former 
Ivan?” 

“The David. He shot the military 
governor of Reval in 1910.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember. David Timo- 
feich Nogin his name was. A danger- 
ous trade yours! But I understand you 
no longer take part in direct action 
yourselves, you five of the Center. Not 
a question of risk—of course you’d face 
that—but to hold the organization to- 
gether, and avert suspicion.” 

“That’s right; we made the plans and 
preparations, then others dealt the 
blow.” 

“And they never knew under whose 
orders they were acting. A wonderful 
system! If the Kaplan girl had suc- 
ceeded in killing Lenin, you had planned 
risings in the villages?” 

“That would have followed auto- 
matically. We played for a big stake, 
comrade examiner—our lives against 
Lenin’s. And we have lost, thanks to 
that traitor. My only regret is that I 
cannot spit upon him just once before 
I die.” 

“You shall have your chance,” Galkin 
said politely. “Comrade commandant!” 
he raised his voice: “Bring in the other 
prisoners, the three downstairs and the 
girl from the inner room. Marie Fedo- 
rovna, you may come out! Have you 
got the whole conversation?” 

“Yes, comrade examiner,” said the 
girl, stepping out of the cupboard. 

Two guards with drawn pistols 
ushered Ivan and Martha into the office. 
Behind them two others supported 
Boris, whose feet were chained to- 
together and whose hands were manacled 
behind his back. The commandant car- 
ried Irene, who had fainted. 

Galkin’s eyes were hard. “You five 
prisoners have been found guilty of 
organizing the attempted assassination 
of Vladimir Ilich Lenin. For that, you 
will be sentenced and punished without 
delay. Is the patrol wagon here, com- 
rade commandant? Good. Then take 
them at once to Lubianka. I will make 
arrangements.” 

He paused and looked at David. 
“Envy also softens apples and rots 
men’s hearts. But that lesson you have 
learned, I fear, too late. Commandant, 
remove the prisoners.” 
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GIVE, DEV 


GRATTAN O’LEARY con- 
M cluded his recent Collier’s 
« article on the Irish bases of 


Bere Haven, Cobh and Lough Swilly 
with these words: 


As I stepped into the Dublin plane that 
was to take me back to England I carried 
with me four convictions: Eamon De 
Valera will not give up Eire’s bases. He 
will fight Hitler if Hitler attempts to in- 
vade Ireland. He will never fight the 
English. He will give up his bases least 
of all at the behest of Washington. 


Mr. De Valera is a strong-minded 
man, and if that is the way he feels 
that is the way he feels. We would 
like to point out, though, a few facts 
and probabilities concerning Ireland 
in this era when small nations have 
great difficulty in walking alone 
through the world. 

Ireland would be one promising 
place for Hitler to go for the easy vic- 
tory he needs to take his people’s 
mind off the Russian campaign. No- 
body doubts that the Irish would fight 
with extreme courage if Ireland were 
invaded. But it is doubtful that they 
could hold out as long as did the Nor- 
wegians, who had a wildly mountain- 


74 


ous and bitterly cold terrain to help 
them. 

The British would do their best to 
help the Irish defend themselves. But 
British planes and ships would have 
to come from Britain, and British sol- 
diers from Ulster—and the British 
could not be sure that Hitler was not 


feinting at Ireland to draw British 


strength out of Britain and then cut 
loose in earnest on Britain. 

Lease the Irish bases to the Allies, 
and the defenses of Ireland can be 
integrated with those of the United 
Kingdom; and the United States 
Navy will, of course, be in there help- 
ing the British Navy defend the whole 
layout. 

If Mr. De Valera hesitates too long, 
Ireland may be subjugated and bled 
white by an enemy whose oppressions 
will make historical-minded Irish- 
men homesick for the good old days 
of Cromwell at Drogheda and Wex- 
ford. 

We think Dev had better give, and 
soon. And we can’t see why he should 
be resentful of advice from the 
United States, for generations one of 
the best friends Ireland has had in the 
world. 


ALL-AMERICA UPSET 


HE Owen J. Roberts com- 

mission that investigated the 
Pearl Harbor tragedy piled up 
a massive case against Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel and Gen- 
eral Walter C. Short on grounds 
of negligence and complacency. 

For all that, we see no reason 
for making scapegoats-ex- 
traordinary of these two officers 
while absolving everybody else 
concerned. 

The fact is that it was an all- 
America upset, that surprising 
and successful Japanese smash 
at the keystone of our power in 
the Pacific. 

Most of us had kidded our- 
selves for years about Japan— 
and had been encouraged in that 
self-kidding by a lot of our lead- 
ers who should have known 
better. There was a widespread 
conviction that one American 
could lick ten Japs in a fair fight. 
There was a lot of inside-dope 
talk about how the Japanese 
couldn’t fly well—some glandu- 
lar defect born in almost all 
Japanese, if we remember the 
story correctly. The Japanese 
Navy was thought to be a push- 
over for our Navy; and there was 
a general belief that little Japan 
would be afraid to start any- 
thing with giant Us, anyway. 
We forgot that little Japan 
started something with even 
more giant Russia in 1904, and 
by exactly the same sneak- 


SEA POWER VS. AIR PO! 


E’RE getting fed up with 

the extremists on both 
sides of the sea power vs. air 
power dispute—the boys who 
claim that the battleship is still 
the key to naval victory, and 
the boys who say the airplane 
has made the battleship obso- 
lete. 

It is too easy for each side to 
make its case, by citing special 
episodes in this war and con- 
veniently ignoring others. 

The air-power contingent can 
point to the British Norway de- 
feat; to the Dunkirk retreat, 
largely made possible by British 
seizure of temporary air mastery 
of the English Channel; to the 
sinkings by air power of the 
Japanese battleship Haruna 
and of H.M.S. Prince of Wales 
and H.M.S. Repulse. 

But on the other hand, it was 
British cruisers that nailed the 
Graf Spee without air aid, and 
that covered the British with- 
drawal of a large force from 
Crete in face of overwhelming 
German air superiority. To- 
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NOTE HOW LISTERINE GARGME, REDUCED GERMS 





The two draw- 
ings illustrate 
height of range 
in germ reduc- 
tions onmouth 
and throat sur- 
faces in test 
cases before 
and after gargling Listerine Antiseptc. Fifteen min- 
utes after gargling, germ reductions up to 96 

were noted; and even one hour after, germs were 
still reduced as much as 80% 
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AT THE FIRST SIGN OF A 


SORE THROAT 


LISTERINE 
Quick! 


This prompt and easy precaution, frequently repeated, may head off the 
trouble entirely or lessen the severity of the infection if it does develop. 


Fewer Colds— Milder Ones 


That regular, twice-a-day users of Lis- 
terine Antiseptic had fewer colds, milder 
colds, colds of shorter duration, than non- 
users, and fewer sore throats due to colds 


You naturally want to know why this 


We believe that it is because Listerine 
reaches way back on the throat co kill 


literally millions of 
the threatening 
bacteria known to 
doctors as the ‘‘sec- 
ondary invaders”’ 
which may set up 
infection when 
body resistance is 
lowered for any 
reason. In the opin- 
ion of many lead- 


ing medical men 








If you don’t think so we ask you to study Listerine’s impressive test 
record in cold control. Carefully conducted clinical tests during the 
past 10 years showed these amazing results: 


these “secondary invaders’’ are the ones 
that so often complicate a cold . . . make 
it troublesome . . . result in distressing 


symptoms you know all too well. 


Kills Germs By Millions 


Actual tests showed bacterial reductions 
on mouth and throat surfaces ranging to 
96.7%, even 15 minutes after the Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle . . . up to 80% an hour 
after. (See panel at left.) 

In view of this compelling evidence isn’t 
it wise to keep Listerine Antiseptic handy 
in home and office . . . to pack it when you 
travel... to gargle with it often and thor- 
oughly at the first hint of trouble ? 


If your cold doesn’t show signs of im- 
provement, begins developing in earnest— 
don’t be foolhardy and carry bravely on. 
The wise thing to do is to go to bed, keep 
warm, eat lightly and call your doctor. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MOTHERS! You should have a 


LISTERINE THROAT LIGHT 
at ail drug counters — only / 5S 


BATTERIES INCLUDED 
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Specially Designed lo 


FIT and MATCH 
All Cars- Old or New 


| BYoyN let the hours you 
spend in your car be 
NEWS BLACKOUTS. Get 
the war bulletins ... the 
news roundups, the offi- 
cial instructions . . . the 
alert warnings on your 
Motorola! In a-world at 
war radio is not a luxury. 
It’s a real necessity! 


~ MODELS in STOCK 
= for Immediate Installation 


Motorola with its exclu- 
sive VITA’ TONE reception 
is the only car radio that 
FITS and MATCHES your 
car perfectly regardless of 
age, make or model. 
Motorola models are 
easily transferred from 
One Car to Another. 
Seea Motorola Dealer Today 
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WHEN Pvt. Frank Joseph Motto, Jr., 
was told his picture would appear on 
this week’s cover, he said he didn’t be- 
lieve it. Q.E.D. Our subject is shown 
dressed as an infantryman in the 
special winter clothing designed for 
the colder-than-Alaska temperatures 
found at Pine Camp, N. Y. Under his 
steel helmet, Motto wears a heavy, 
woolen toque. Around him is an al- 
paca-lined coat, and he holds a Garand 
rifle in his wool-o.d.-gloved hands. 
Normally, 25-year-old Pvt. Motto 
drives a peep for 4th Armored Division 
staff officers. Having played semipro 
basketball in New York City, where he 
used to be a shipping clerk, Motto’s 
main off-duty diversion is playing the 
game with the crack Division Head- 
quarters quintet. Seven of his ten 
months at Pine Camp were spent on 
the M.P. force. 


A LITTLE belatedly we received 
word from Mr. Wingate Cram _ of 
Bangor, Maine, that the only woman 
victim of that state’s hunting season 
was a lady who received a load of 
buckshot in her left knee “having been 
taken for a rabbit.” We have a pro- 
test from a soldier who wants to know 
whether the main function of the Dies 
Committee is to “ferret out Reds that 
they might be employed without delay 
by the federal government.” And Mr. 
Wilmot Townebery of Savannah, 
Georgia, protests vigorously against a 
speech published in the Congressional 
Record wherein a supercharged legis- 
lator describes the American people 
as “looking resolutely at once at our 
foes across the Pacific and our ene- 
mies on continental Europe.” Mr. 
Townebery insists that this can’t be 
done simultaneously except, perhaps, 
by a member of Congress, “even in 
these completely acrobatic days.” Also 
Mr. Gurney Williams, the editor who 
picks our cartoons for us, has just re- 
ceived a three-layer chocolate cake 





studded with four candles. It’s from 
Mr. Stanley Stamaty, a cartoonist of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The cake, wired Mr. 
Stamaty, is “to celebrate the fourth 
consecutive year in which I have sold 
no cartoons to Collier’s.” And recently 
we almost ate in a restaurant near 
Cape Charles, Virginia. A sign in the 
window read: “Try one of our steaks 
and forget the war.” We’d have gone 
in had we not spoken to a soldier just 
emerging. “Don’t do it,” warned he. 
“Those steaks are Hitler’s best 
friends.” A letter from Mr. Dan Ele- 
gone of Memphis, Tennessee, urges us 
to sponsor The Elegone Plan. It would 
limit members of Congress and of state 
legislatures to pay of twenty-one dol- 
lars a month for the duration. 


MUCH to our amazement a large 
portion of our readers appear to be 
somewhat confused by what’s hap- 
pening in the Pacific. If anyone had 
told Mrs. Mary Oliphant Coin of Se- 
attle, Washington, a year ago that Ja- 
pan, with her hands full in China, 
could have taken on the United 
States and the British Empire in ad- 
dition, plus the Dutch, and kick them 
in the teeth collectively, she would 
have reported such a person to the 
nearest cop as a person too insane to 
be at large. Nevertheless, Japan is do- 
ing precisely that at the moment and 
Mrs. Coin admits that she’s having 
some trouble understanding it. “Of 
course, I’m only a housewife with a 
husband in a defense job, a son in the 
Navy and a batch of books filled with 
defense stamps. So I wouldn’t know. 
Therefore, I wish you’d explain why 
Japan, who was getting licked by 
China, has managed to save herself 
from that humiliating experience by 
taking on Britain and the United 
States. The Chinese were doing fine 
until we got into the war.” 


) 
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AND that reminds us that a young 
defense worker in East Hartford, Con- 
necticut, recently waved the contents 
of his pay envelope—eighty-seven 
dollars—under the nose of a twenty- 
one-dollar soldier on guard duty’'at the 
plant gate. “Look, sucker,” jeered the 
worker. The soldier laid down his 
rifle and proceeded to beat the b’joy 
out of the fellow. This attracted quite 
a crowd, including several plant offi- 
cials who promptly fired the worker 
(Continued on page 61) 
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THE WEIGHT IS REMOVED . WHERE THERE IS NO WEAR 


Warmer days ahead! Wear Florsheim Lightweights, and 
enjoy easier walking, cooler living! Florsheim put these 
trim, glossy calfskins on a 14-ounce-per-pair reducing diet, 
without any sacrifice of the quality or smartness that have 
made Florsheim casual shoes famous from Catalina to 
the Keys. Try them on; wear them and discover the 
difference. Left, THE CHIEF, $10.50; right, THE WALL, $10.50. 
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Most Aiegular Styles 


THE Ao TS. ey, SHOE 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY © MANUFACTURERS = CHICAGO MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 











For many years in the United 
States, an average of about six sets 
of triplets and 250 sets of twins 
have been born every week.—By 
Catherine Whittemore, New York, 
New York. 


After a foundry worker has ab- 
sorbed the fumes of tellurium, 
which is used to toughen steel and 
cast iron, methyl telluride forms in 
his body and gives a strong, garlic- 
like odor to his breath.—By R. 
Rothschild Freedman, Jackson, 
Michigan. 


Legalized bets at American race 
tracks jumped from $416,654,900 in 
1940 to $517,382,100 in 1941, or an 
increase of 24 per cent. Of the 
money wagered last year, $294,080,- 
200, or 57 per cent, was bet in New 
York, California and Illinois or 
only three of the sixteen states in 
which the races were held. 


The federal government, still en- 
gaged in litigation with various 
tribes of Indians over lost land, was 
defeated a short time ago in two 
such cases in which it was ordered 
to pay $4,408,000 to the Shoshones 
of Wyoming and $5,313,000 to the 
Klamaths of Oregon. 


In the United States, basketball 
is not only played by more persons 
and draws more spectators than any 
other sport, but it is the only popu- 
lar American game whose origin 
cannot be traced to another coun- 
try—By Jay Nelson Tuck, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


For having destroyed the Span- 
ish fleet in Manila Bay on May 1, 
1898, George Dewey received a 
score of honors and decorations, 
among them being his promotion to 
the rank of full admiral, the third 
in the history of the United States 
Navy. Congress also passed a law 
permitting him to remain on active 
duty for the rest of his life and he 
was even discussed as a possible 
presidential candidate. 


Of every thousand American 
families, only about forty have one 
servant, twelve have two servants 
and two have three or more serv- 
ants.—By Margaret McCord, Oak- 
ham, Massachusetts. 


KEEP UP WITH THE WO) 
By Freling Foster 


























The human body req 
thirty-eight different 
stances including a dozer 
a dozen minerals and a cle 
teins, carbohydrates and } 
are so necessary that the/ 
may result in physical i 
serious disease and, in s 
even death. 


The largest private bor 
American history was 
584,900 worth of fifteen-: 
per cent convertible deb 
fered by the American 
and Telegraph Company. 
4, 1941—By Lee Nic, 
York, New York. 


A powder that when 
in water washes and cl 
articles than ordinary 
now available for use in} 
This inexpensive chemi 
employed not only to we 
dishes, woodwork and ot 
hold articles, but also 
grease from hands, ta 
silverware, rust in auto 
diators and scaling in fu ace B 
ers. | 


When an alien does 1 
be inducted into any br 
American Army or Nav 
file an “Application bj 
Relief from Military Se 


canceling his obligation 
this country, automat lly b 
him from ever becomii/a Citity 
of the United States— 
A. Baldwin, Washingtor ). 


After a man has dri 2 af by 
tomobile in a race, sj %& 
500-mile Indianapolis Assi¢; 
nervous system is shock | ab0Uh» 
much as it would be if had bi, 
severely stunned and | /led it 
forty to fifty feet by a oxplost: 
Sometimes these race also | 
velop such a rigid ¢) of 
steering wheel that the; re ume 
to open their hands at their | 
gers have to be pried | /@ 


Five dollars will be paid for 
or unusual fact accepted fr! 
Contributions must be accom 
factory proof. Address Ke | 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Av / 
City. This column is copyrigt 
The National Weekly. None « 
be reproduced without expre 
the publisher | 








SURANCE is temporary insurance 
a lir ited period or term of years. If 
ig the term, the face amount of your 
to your beneficiary. If you are still 
end of the term, the insurance pro- 


needs extra, temporary protection 
for paying off some obligation, 
ge or business debt, in case of 
Msurance is often desirable. 


wr 
‘ ‘ 
1 ai : 


the protection is for a limited period 
iums are low. However, it should 
ted a suitable substitute for the 
life protection most men need. 













THAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW aABouT 


2; WHOLE LIFE INSURANCE is the most pop- 
ular form of life insurance, and is desirable for 
men whose families need permanent protection. 


The amount of the policy is paid to your bene- 
ficiary no matter when you die. Unlike Term in- 
surance, cash and other values are built up for 
use in times of emergency or for retirement. 


Premiums on the usual “straight life’’ policies 
are paid throughout your lifetime. Premiums on 
limited payment life policies, which also provide 
permanent protection, are paid for a set number 
of years only. Thus, men who can afford it are 
able to pay up their life insurance entirely during 
their most productive years. 


LIFE 





3. ENDOWMENT INSURANCE is issued for a set 
period, such as 20, 25, or 30 years—or a selected 
age, such as 60 or 65. If you live till the end of the 
period, the money is paid to you. If you die within 
the period, the money is paid to your beneficiary. 

And because the money must be paid within the 
period, whether you live or die—premiums are 
higher than for “straight life” or Term. 


If you need protection for a limited period only 
and wish to build the largest possible cash fund 
for yourself if you live, Endowment insurance 
may be desirable. But it’s not recommended if 
more protection is needed for your family than 
is possible under the Endowment plan. 


Tune In! Hear THE PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 


Sunday Afternoon, CBS Network 





INSURANCE “<< 


h of the > basic kinds of Life Insurance 


IS BEST FOR YOU? 





PRUDENTIAL 


TSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The world’s greatest music—old and new—brought to 






lovely Gladys Swarthout, Deems ‘Taylor, Al Goodman’s 
famous orchestra and chorus, and others. 





| 
| you in a glorious, all-request radio program starring 
| 





StE YOUR LOCAL PAPER FOR TIME AND STATION 
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... cuts of beef and pork so juicy and tender, 
you'd relish them in any form. Carefully 
blended, deftly seasoned, these better-fla- 
vored meats give Premium Frankfurts a qual- 
ity that is extra delicious... fit for a king! 


All the savory, flavorful meat juices 
are retained, yet the skins are so delicately 
tender, they cut at the touch of your fork! An 
exclusive Swift process (patent pending) that 
leaves no trace of the pineapple flavor. 


until each Premium Frank- 
furt is filled with spicy, appetizing aroma; rich, 
juicy, ‘“donetoaturn.” Simmer 5 to8 minutes. 
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IN 2 SIZES — Swifis Premium Label on wry 402 hike 






" STANDARD SIZE 
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THEYRE WORTHY OF THE BRAND 


its Fret 









Swift's Premium Tender Frankfurts, rice mound with paprika, pear hearts cooked in cinnamon syrup. 


| Ynve you Cued lhe new larger 


“We have them 
often,” y 
hays 

MRS. GEORGE 4 @ } 

FIELDING : 
ELIOT 


* ’ 

= 
@ Alert to news as 4 
you might expect, 
Mrs. Eliot ‘‘dis- 
covered’’ Swift’s Premium Tender 
Frankfurts as a dinner meat soon after 
they were announced. ‘“‘They’re a de- 
lightful change for dinner,’’ says Mrs. 
Eliot. ‘We have them often.” 






NEW DINNER SIZE 


Spic-and-span kitchens throughout the country also make many “SWIFT'S PREMIUM” 
Table-Ready meats... Meat Loaf... Braunschweiger ... Lunch Meat... Lunar Loaf 
»+-Bologna...Lleona... Liver Cheese... Pot Roast of Beef. 

Style. Look for the “SWIFT'S PREMIUM” seal of quality! 


.- Ham, Delicatessen 
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biggest problems before the air- 
lines today. Improvements can and 
are being made in expediting baggage 
between passenger and plane and plane 
and passenger, but we’ve got to wait a 
| little while before anything can be done 


B tieeese handling is one of the 


@ about the plane itself, for that calls for 


new design. All our domestic airliners 
were designed several years ago when full 
emphasis was on passenger accommo- 
dation. If there happened to be a little 
| hole left here or there, why that was the 
baggage compartment, provided it was 
in the right place so that the plane would 
| balance. When the aircraft companies, 
with their new airliners on the boards, 
|can release them, baggage and cargo 
| compartments will be more adequate 
| and efficient. 





NDOUBTEDLY lost to Britain for 

the duration of the war, unless he 
can contrive to escape, is gallant little 
| Wing Commander Roland S. Tuck, one 
of the R.A.F.’s greatest aces, whose un- 
canny skill and luck in dodging Nazi 
| bullets finally failed him. He is now a 
prisoner. We told you a little about 
him not long ago, when he got lost down 
| in South Carolina and admitted it. He 
| was here with Wing Commander A. G. 
Malan, Britain’s greatest ace, about 
whom Quentin Reynolds wrote stir- 
tingly for Collier’s recently. 

Tuck and Malan were more or, less 
incognito—that is, they came over to 
advise the Army Air Forces on fighter 
work and not as morale builders for the 
American public. They spent days at 
Wright Field, Dayton, at the Carolina 
maneuvers and at factories building 
fighter planes in the East. These two 
fliers typified the boys who saved Eng- 
land—the young British airmen who 
held off the invader. Their personality, 
their youth, their knowledge and experi- 
ence, had a tremendous effect on Amert- 
cans charged with the development of 
fighter planes and tactics. Without re- 
vealing military secrets, it can be said 
that these two lads made contributions 
to the Air Defense and Offense of Amer- 
ica that will pay dividends throughout 
the years. 

Everyone in America who got to know 















Passengers’ bagg 
get more attenti 
row’s airliners; 
will remain a ¢ 
designed for 
















Tuck rejoices in the news the! 
alive. But of them e 
a mechanic for Repu 
is the happiest. While ¢ 
maneuvers, Tuck adi 
and efficiency with 
about his job of se 
public P-43’s and presen’ 
gas mask he always 

fire, as a keepsake. Kr 
sisted that everyone i 
from the high command 
prize. In fact, he prac 
production that day. 






















1. 


— substratosphere 

Field, Dayton, Ohio, i 
months old and it has thoro, 
fied itself to date. Th 
tank, with a ceiling of 50 
days and weeks of actua 
heights to test oxygen 2 
clothing, aircraft “accessorie a 
terials and many other devi} 
spired people heap on the / 
a sincere effort to help out. 71 
crews, too, are tested at th'|e 
their ability to carry out mil |f 
tions away up there, such 2 : 
and physical exertion atte 
work, navigation, gun 
ing. When high-altitude me | 
undertaken, there is little de|— 
both men and equipment 2) pi 
up to the best of present kr 


that adventurous life. 


AVING heard so much /uten 

trouble all through the pals 
not surprising that a feeling | |gf0W®, 
outside of aviation that airp 
are delicate mechanisms ar why © 
those people build them last 
definitely? Everybody wo’ welcc 
an airplane engine that w ©? 
long as a locomotive, and — hs 
engine people could build @m™ 
nobody would have them,— 






comparable weight of a hy frei 
locomotive. The load-cai ing %@ 
bilities of an airliner then wld be 
the order of one midget a 
ounce letters and, for a bom 
ful of buckshot. i 
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RSS COMPANY. PHOTOGRAPH ON AGFA FILM. 


| In Praise of Oomph! | 


We don’t say that eating KELLOGG’s PEP will give your child 
this zestful energy. But we do say that youngsters can’t have 
abundant pep unless they get all their vitamins. And we say 
that KELLOGG’s PEP—that extra-delicious cereal—is extra-rich in 
the two vitamins, B, and D, that are least plentiful in ordinary 
meals, yet so important to your child’s diet. Won’t you try it? 
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‘LIKE A BAT OOT OF HELL 


THE JEEP FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


is roaring across the panorama of today’s war, 
“like a bat out of heil” —the JEEP from 
Willys-Overland. 

Tough soldiers idolize this modern mustang of 
metal —which gives them power, speed, action, re- 
liability—and a seemingly bottomless gas tank. 

And we are proud of Willys-Overland civilian en- 
gineers, who collaborated with experts of the U. S. 
Quartermaster Corps to produce the Jeep. 


Tis roaring: clouds of flying sand and gravel it 


THE GO-DEVIL ENGINE—power-heart of WILLYS CARS and JEEPS 


These are the same fine engineers who created the 
Willys Go-Devil Engine and the Willys Americar— 
the war-time engineering aces of whom it is now 
said—“‘they get more power, speed, action and dura- 
bility out of a ton of steel and a gallon of gas than has 
ever been done before.” 

Here again, and most strikingly, the fundamental 
soundness and versatility of Willys engineering and 
manufacturing is proved in the most relentless test- 
ing laboratory of all—the laboratory of war. 
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Passenger cars and light trucks are sk yed w) 
the war shall have been won. But Willys putay 
is being maintained and etched on millio’ f mit: 
by the fighting Jeeps as they do their -# =} 
training camps and on far-off bacdese i aS 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toled io. 
TODAY, do your part. Buy U. S. Defensa 
Stamps. TOMORROW, after the war 15% ™ 
your first new car a Willys, “the Jeep Given. 
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AMERICAR 
the People's Car 
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omen wanted him, 
of them made 
mistake of under- 
the man himself 


Vu 
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AS ready to leave the store at 
i) He said to Lake Murphy, 
}ou'd better leave the gray cat 
or room tonight,” and started 
jor. Then he saw Nan Burris 
and he went back around the 
ynter and stood there while she 
Wetious study of the cuts. She 
Plaid skirt and a thin gray 
against which her upper body 
WS Tound turning lines. She had 
r brown hair well up from her 
)She looked as fresh and brisk 
i she had just come out of the 
ming pool behind the mill dam, 
minding him of the time, 
y Were both ten years old, 
yuled her half-drowned from 
Of those chops, Steve.” 
tall Smile she gave him went 
k, through high school and be- 
to childhood. They had both 
and raised in this small town; 
| 80ne through their feuds and 
8 together until they were like 


es 
_ 


brother and sister; or at least that was 
how it once had been. 

“Sixty-five cents,” he said. 

“With or without your thumb?” 

He said, “You ought to be nicer than 
that, so near your twenty-third birth- 
day.” 

She took the package and she kept 
her eyes on it, and said with grave sur- 
prise, “I didn’t think you’d remember 
that.” 

“T never forget a birthday or a tele- 
phone number.” He liked to tease her; 
he liked to watch the light dance in her 
eyes when she was amused. It wasn't 
likely he’d forget her birthday, for he 
had gone to her parties, and she to his, 
all through the years—until she was 
seventeen; suddenly then the parties 
stopped and something had come to an 
end. That was the same year he had 
started going with Claire Morrison 

“See you tonight.” 





“T’ll be there he told him, “but I 
doubt if you li see me 

“Keep your punche 

He followed her to ‘ 
watched her step into her father 
truck. She m im t il 
middle of the block and smiled back 
him Se 6 

He took one backward loc 
store to e if thing 
them to | It 
ther’s store in the beginning 


remy 


—— rr i 
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TeYorey als Mm Cites ter 


By Ernest Haycox 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


He felt the warmth of her body. She murmured, “This is something she should be doing—and I should not” 


father’s, and now was his. Times had 
changed it and he had brightened it, but 
the old coffee mill with the big round 
wheel still stood in the center of the 
floor, as a reminder of eighty years’ 
growing. There were other businesses 
in this town much of the same history— 
Eichelman’s Garage, which once was a 
livery, and the big lumberyard that 
Bibb Grange now ran. The roots of a 
small town bent away back; past and 
present touched. 

The sun was below the high shoulder 
of Monitor Grade. He walked along 
Grover Street through a warm, pearl 
light in which lay the smell of hay from 
farms roundabout and the resin of fir 
forests on the Cascades’ near-by ridges. 
In his mother’s house he shaved and 
dressed and came down. His mother 
had already made her own light meal; 
he stood by the table, uncertain and 

ymewhat troubled 


“FOR whom is Claire giving this 
party?” his mother asked 

For Dan Helser and Dan's new 

I m surprised Claire’s generous 

: to do that. She tried hard 

o get Dan.” Mrs. Russell was 

tful I hope she’s a good sport 

Claire’s very clever at dig 

hings into people. She could 

Dan's wife.” Then she looked 


GILBERT 


DARLING 





at her son and added, “Don’t be so 
solemn.” 

He went into the front room and 
stood there, jingling the silver in his 
pocket. Maybe what his mother saw 
was fear. He had gone steadily with 
Claire through the senior high-school 
year and there had been a pretty clear 
understanding between them when she 
left for college; but still that was the 
beginning of the end, for Dan Helser 
had gone to the same school and these 
two had become engaged. He remem- 
bered even now the sick feeling in his 
belly when her letter, very kind and 
philosophical, had told him about it. 
But something happened to that en- 
gagement, and Dan had married this 
new girl from California shortly after 
graduation. Now Claire was taking her 
defeat with a party, and here he was, a 
second-best man, entering her house for 
the first time in four years. Why had 
she invited him? 

His mother called from the kitchen, 
“It’s after seven, Steve.” 

He left the house. Three blocks up 
Grover, he reached Claire’s house and 
saw her in the shadow of the big porch 
waiting for him. 

She said, “You're late,” 
came out and touched 
mained 

He could not check the old rush and 

(Continued on page 41) 


and her hand 
him, and re- 
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an, SALESMAN of sporting goods, Bud Blosser, a kid in farm clothes clearing better than tv's } 
Scra er A was tooling along a highway in the Tulare height is breath-taking. It was to Bud Blos: ‘a 
Ben Basin, California, some ten years ago, when he left his car, climbed the fence and hurdled re! in 
saw a most unusual sight, He paused at the side of the _ large spinach field to get a close-up of this lar 
we Ma ra ha road to watch a string-bean youngster of high-school _ sight. 
j : age flying through the air with the greatest of ease, He came upon Cornelius Warmerdam, e} 
with the aid of a single bamboo pole. sparse, blond, blue-eyed and unmistakably |, 
t pole vault was like that 4-minute mile Now almost everybody has tried to pole vault at  pole-vaulting in his father’s garden. The runy} 
lam came along. oNow! nes some time in his life, sometimes across a rushing between two rows of spinach, and the pit wal 
faat and hares haw hades i brook, but more often over his mother’s wash line with _ of sandy soil, spaded to enough resilience to 
y one of her best clothes poles. Hence, almost every- broken bones and body shock. | 
body knows that a head-high vault is no cinch. To see “How long has this been going on?” Blosse Wy 
INTERNATIONAL “Oh, since I was a kid,” Warmerdam repl| 
“Where’d you get those uprights and thm 
bar?” he 
“I made ’em but I paid eight dollars for tha 
boo pole. I jumped some in high school but I’ |hen 
workin’ here on Pop’s ranch ever since I grac ited 

“What, no college?” 

No college, and so Blosser was away like ¢ \pea! 
speeding to his friend and frequent purch \ 
sporting goods, Flint Hanner, athletics coach jes! 
by Fresno State College. | i 

“I just saw a kid clear thirteen feet in a |pau 
patch—” . ' a 

“That’s no broad jump,” Hanner scoffed, | 

“Listen, Flint,” Blosser gasped. “This jum | 
horizontal; it was vertical—up/” | 

“A pole vaulter!” The coach grabbed | 
“Why didn’t you say so?” 

In another minute, Flint Hanner was ont 
speeding toward the spinach field. One look 
him, and Corny Warmerdam was enrolle} 
freshman in Fresno State College. There h 
a climb to pole-vaulting height and suj 
achieved by no other athlete in any specialty 
only is he the sole vaulter of the fifteen-foo 
today, but he has cleared that mark or bette 
of thirteen times, wearing the colors of the 
Club. 

The apparent ease with which Warmerdan | 
ates record-breaking altitudes is reflected in 
to the chairman of the annual Millrose Gan 
recently in Madison Square Garden. 

“Dear Mr. Schmertz,” he wrote from P 
(Cal.) High School where he is a teacher, “th 
use crossing the continent to vault fourteen fi| | 
if you will extend the runway from 125 fo 12 


can almost guarantee you a fifteen-foot jumy | 
5 | 


i 


q 


A 15-foot Jump Guaranteed | 
C | 

Fred Schmertz obliged with the requeste ong) 
and Warmerdam was the star of stars in the Jini 
Olympics, as the Millrose Games are ofte: al 
With the fifteen-foot guarantee foolishly pv jem 
the 17,000 spectators were ready to dema\ th 
money back for anything less than that haat) 
Warmerdam. But if the Coast Kangaroo w jr 
spot of his life, it failed to shake his phlegn¥e 
meanor at any time during the competiti 
cleared all heights with ease and inches to spa Sta 
ing at 12 feet 6 inches and up to fourteen-four f 

A hush fell over the Garden at fourteen-€ 
cause two records were at stake. Came the!) 
the roar of the crowd hit the steel rafter) 
Warmerdam had hit the sawdust pit, partl 
he had wiped out the A.A.U. indoor mark ¢ 
7¥% inches, made a year ago by Earle Meadc}, 
Olympic champion. More important, he he 
the Millrose Games record set up two yea’ 
by Sueo Ohe, a Japanese. 

Then came the big hush as the crossba 
fifteen feet, and the Dutch boy went to the € 
137-foot runway. And if you want to knot} 
pole vaulter thinks about as he sets a world | 
here it is: 

Warmerdam was concentrating on thre 
The first was a marking on the runway, 120° 
the crossbar. As he raced by with the SP 
sprint champion, his left foot had to strike 1} 
if he was to be striding right when he ieft | 
His left foot had to strike another spot sev j 
from the crossbar for the same reason. A 
while still flying at top speed, he had to slid } 
of the bamboo pole into an unyielding wot 
eight inches deep, beneath the crossbar, al} 
severe impact, and hoist his 165 pounds | 
swing his body upside down, throw his St 
height over the bar feet first, thrust the ban ; 
backward, then land in the sawdust like a fe} 


on all fours. Try it some time! (Continued on f 


With the bar at 15 ft. 7% in., Cornelius | 
dam makes his tremendous record-break | 





| 

| 
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By Williait 
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It takes a brave man to call 
a public idol a phony. It 
takes a braver one to risk 
his own life to prove it 


when everybody gets the urge to go 

somewhere else, no matter where he 
is. Cars that I hadn’t seen since last 
fall started coming in for motor tuning 
and brake checks and alignments right 
after I opened the garage at seven and 
by noon I was swamped and swearing. 
Jimmie Taylor, the kid who runs my gas 
pump, came popping in about then. 

“Some guy has just landed an air- 
plane in the Devil’s Washbowl, Matt!” 

I wiped my hands in some waste. 
“Kill himself?” I said indifferently. 

“Nope. Didn’t get a scratch. Did it 
to win a bet, he did.” 

I grunted my opinion of that. “His 
next job will be getting off,” I said. 

I went to work on Lloyd Rossman’s 
car and forgot about the fellow with the 
airplane. The Devil’s Washbowl is a 
sore subject with me. It is a saucer- 
like declivity on top of a sheer-faced 
rock spire about sixty miles from Pe- 
tersburg where I have my garage. 

Nobody ever succeeded in climbing 
to the top of it and looking into the 
Washbowl until I did in 1938; and I 
never regretted doing anything as much 
in my life. From then on, I was the 
man who climbed the mountain and 
nothing else on earth. They wouldn’t let 
me be a man who owned a garage and 
worked hard for a living, a man who was 
so in love with Jennie Killian that he 
couldn’t see straight. Not at all. Noth- 
ing else that I did, or would ever do, was 
important after I climbed that hunk of 
rock. I wasn’t even supposed to have 
ideas about anything else. If anybody 
disagreed with me on anything that 
most normal people talk about, it was a 
favorite wisecrack to say: 

“Where do you get your ideas, Matt? 
You must have found that one in the 
Devil’s Washbowl.” 

It always got a laugh from everyone 
except me. It merely burned me up. 


I T WAS one of those hot days in June 


S° MY day was brightened up for me 
when people dropped in all afternoon 
and interrupted my work to tell me 
about this fool and his airplane. 
“Seems like he broke up his plane 
some when he landed, Matt. How do 
you reckon he is going to get down?” 
“I don’t care how he gets down,” I 
told them. “I didn’t put him there.” 
By six o’clock I was fed up. 
Petersburg, you know, is a low, wide 
prairie town. We call ourselves a city 
for pride’s sake, but we don’t kid our- 
selves very much inside. We’ve got 
twelve thousand population on Election 
Day when all the noses are in off the 
range for counting. We’ve got a flour 
mill and a livestock feed mill, a sugar- 
beet refinery, a brewery and a brick- 
and-tile kiln. We have a rodeo on July 
Fourth and we start getting ready for it 
on Big Hat day, June 15th. Every- 
body puts on a high-crowned felt hat, 
then, and wears it all summer. I was 
wearing mine when I stamped into the 
K. C. Corral after washing up. 
Everybody in the place started the 
chorus as soon as they saw me: 
“Hi, Matt, did you hear about 
the Fa..0. 


I yelled again and again looking 
vainly for a rope—and then I 
knew I would have to chance if. 
I could not hang on any longer 
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“Yeah, I heard about him,” I said. 

Casey, behind the bar, drew me a cold 
beer and scraped the head off with a 
ruler. It is the only drinking I do—one 
beer before supper. I found out early 
that there is something about being 
named Donovan that makes drinking 
hard liquor particularly foolish. 

“This feller is sure in a fix.” 

They were talking about it anyway, 
and I had to listen or walk out on that 
cold beer that I needed. This cuckoo’s 
name, it seemed, was Sherman Willett 
and he was a trick flier who showed off 
at county fairs. I always figured, know- 
ing mighty little about it, that a flier 
like that would be as handy around a 
real aviation job as a rodeo rider would 
be on the open range. Anyway, this lad 
had taken one of the little flivver planes 
that Pete Mullen had been trying to 
sell to ranchers from his airport up at 
Roney—and he had landed’it on a bet 
with Pete right in the Washbowl. 

“Quite a crowd of people gathering up 
there, I hear,” Slim Crowell was saying, 
“seems like he’s walking around there 
and he can’t get down. Ain’t nobody 
knows how to get up to him, neither. 
Leastwise nobody that’s there.” 

They were all looking at me. I could 
feel their eyes, but I merely looked at 
my beer. 

“The radio says Pete Mullen is going 
to fly over and drop his grab to him.” 

“Me,” I said solemnly, “I’ve got a 
job.” 


MY MOTHER had my dinner waiting 
for me when I got home and the first 
thing that she said to me was, “There’s 
a poor boy marooned up on that awful 
Devil’s Washbowl, Matt. You know, 
that one you climbed a few years back.” 
“I know about it, Mom,” I said to her, 

I was patient with her because after 
all she has a sweetly confident convic- 
tion, once she has learned anything, that 
no one else knows it but herself, My 
sister is a little bit like her, and it makes 
it hard on aman. They are both widows 
and they live with me, they and the twin 
girls that are my nieces. All of them to- 
gether are the reason why the draft 
board passed me up, but if it wasn’t for 
them, I’d be married to Jennie, I hope, 
and probably wouldn’t be a soldier any- 
way. 

It was a pretty glum meal. I had to 
hear all about this Sherman Willett 
again. Mother and Kate were agreed, 
for no reason, that he was “a poor boy” 
and that somebody should help him. 
The radio on his airplane, it seems, was 
working and he could talk to somebody 
down on the ground. They had made a 
hookup so his voice could go out on the 
air. 

“He sounded so modest,” Kate said. 
“He did not boast at all.” 

Personally I couldn’t see where a dope 
who got himself stuck on a high rock 
had anything to boast about, but when 
women are being sentimental over 
something, a smart man keeps his mouth 
shut. 

“He is such a sincere boy,” my mother 
said, “and religious. It was touching to 
hear him tell how he prayed when he 
was coming down.” 

I choked on my food. Religion is 
something a man needs and I go to 
church myself every Sunday but I al- 
ways growl and bare my fangs when 
somebody uses prayers to get votes. 
That's the way this Sherman Willett 
impressed me then. 

I got shaved and cleaned up and, went 
over to Jennie Killian’s. She lived in a 
white house with flowers growing all 
around it. The gentians were growing 
over the spot where they buried an In- 
dian that her grandpa killed in the front 
yard. That’s how close we in Peters- 
burg are to the frontier, Jennie, herself, 
could probably kill an Indian if she had 

(Continued on page 34) 
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. EFENSE plants mushrooming over the country make excellent 
; } targets for enemy bombers. General Motors, realizing this, 
mam has taken steps to protect by camouflage its many factories 


now working on war orders—tanks, guns and motors for planes, etc. 

The first step GM's Camouflage Section took was to build scale 
models of several plants as they appear today. Next step was to tailor 
1 suit of camouflage to fit each factory model. Real and artificial trees 
and shrubs transform a drab factory roof into a spread of green coun- 
tryside. Phony roads (painted) serve no purpose but to fool foreign 
navigators and bombardiers. Parking lots hecome orchards with a 
worker's car concealed under every tree. From 10,000 feet up you 
couldn't tell that beneath the tilled fields and farm buildings (ply- 
wood shells) are assembly lines for machine guns or pursuit ships. 

Tall smoke stacks and water towers particularly need camouflage 
because they throw tell-tale shadows. Irregular strips of painted ply- 
wood placed at different levels on the water tower legs break up such 
shadows and clumps of trees or shrubs do the same for the stacks. 
Sometimes the stacks are placed hundreds of yards away from the 
plant itself and connected to the boilers by underground flues. 

The camouflage model shown in the accompanying sequence is 
not that of an existing plant but represents a typical defense factory. 
War Department censorship prohibits reproduction of actual camou- 
flaged factories, even in model form. 

Chief aim of defense plant camouflage is to blend the buildings 
into the surrounding landscape, make them look like anything but 
their real selves. The type illustrated is particularly effective against 
high-altitude bombing (10,000 to 20,000 feet). Changes in color and 
shape are made to conform with the current season. For example, the 
artificial trees and shrubs shown here would be changed from green 
to brown in the autumn. 

The photos show four different methods of foiling the man be- 
hind an enemy bombsight. 


Alternate plan for same plant. Painted plywood strips mounted on 
roof give effect of two small factories not worth bombing. Note the 
red-roofed shed on water tower and the irregular roof line on right 
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main line. Semicircular drive leads to parking lot. 
leads to truck loading platform. Location: The C 


and artificial trees and shrubs. Painted curving roa 
small farm. Underground flues carry smoke fo stat 
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OUR FIGHTING MEN 


UTAH 


FORT DOUGLAS, Salt Lake 

City. A nontactical outfit like 

the Ninth Corps Area Head- 
‘ quarters has its moving trou- 
bles. “For instance, eleven Haq. soldiers 
coming up on the train from San Fran- 
cisco found themselves with only ten 
meal tickets. These they contrived to 
shuffle around until the conductor got 
dizzy and gave up. Arriving at this post, 
the several hundred soldiers and civilian 
employees of the unit discovered the 
departed Air Corps Wing had left the 
cupboard bare. The Reception Center 
eased this shortage by dishing up about 
eight times the number of meals its 
kitchen was designed to serve. Mean- 
while, the sizable colony of Ha. officers 
and families set up a trailer camp in the 
shadow of the near-by University of 
Utah stadium, plugging into the grid- 
iron structure for heat, light and water. 
When it comes to housing, officers 
sometimes take a back seat. At the 
Wendover Bombing and Gunnery 
Range, that Salt Lake Air Base sub- 
base, the first privately built houses for 
Air Corps families will be for noncoms. 
Officers’ families will hang their hats 
in tourist cabins. They say it’s good for 
morale. 


|e THE strictly confidential file of the 

just-mentioned Headquarters morale 
office are 4,000 applications from women 
who want to be hostesses at the eighty 
or more Western camps under jurisdic- 
tion of this office. Seventy-five per cent 
of the gals don’t qualify for age or lit- 
eracy reasons. The woman who sent, 
along with her application, a novel she’d 
written was the office favorite until an- 
other included her bust measurement in 
the height-weight data. Incidentally, 
the morale office hasn’t yet quite recov- 
ered from receipt of an impressive offi- 
cial document loaded with signatures 
and petitioning Headquarters not to 
close the red-light district in a certain 
Nevada town. Seems the citizens 
wanted to control the situation with 
their own prewar plan. 


ALT LAKE ARMY AIR BASE. 

Speaking of confidential files, there 
are three degrees of hush-hush in the 
Army. “Not for Publication” is some- 
thing everybody in the vicinity knows 
about but the Army still doesn’t want 
whipped up in black and white. ‘‘Con- 
fidential”” covers information several 
people know about and won't tell. “Se- 
cret” relates to that kind of knowledge 
which makes insomniacs out of officers 
who are afraid they might talk in their 
sleep. The fact that some para-ski 
troopers were training somewhere in the 
mountains of Utah was confidential un- 
til numerous civilian skiiers bumped 
into the Army snowbirds at Alta, a win- 
ter resort; then it became Not for Pub- 
lication and remained in that category 
until the War Department released a 
publicity picture of the parachutists 
adding skiing to their bag of tricks. 


OME of the paratroopers, by the 
way, are being supplied with the new 
demolition kit developed by the Engi- 
neer Board at the request of the infan- 
try. This of gear is light as an 
nary knapsack but it contains a 
number of things you wouldn’t want to 
1and over to Willie on a rainy day. In 
one compartment are twenty blocks of 
TNT. A second compartment contains 
ifety fuses, cap-crimping pliers, twine, 

1 drill, pocket knife and matches in a 
erproof container. Contrary to pre- 


pie ce 


vious explosive-handling practices, a 
third compartment carries blasting caps 
needed to detonate the TNT. Each cap 
is individually insulated and the whole 
container is padded with sponge rubber. 
The paratroopers can carry these kits on 
their backs during the roughest landing 
without fear of premature explosions. 
Or so the Engineer Board says. 


MISSOURI 


AMP CROWDER, Neosho. First 

thing most of the boys from the East 
and South demanded, upon. arrival 
three weeks ago at this new Signal 
Corps Replacement Training Center, 
was: “Where are the Ozarks?”’ Officers, 
unable to point out any particular 
Ozark, reminded the boys of that up- 
and-down-hill feeling they had on the 
night train from St. Louis. The Ozarks, 
which don’t have snowcapped peaks, 
taper down toward the Oklahoma prai- 
ries before they get to this place. Crowd- 
er’s 43,000 acres in two border counties 
used to be farms and orchards, with 
people on them the county hated to 
lose; but in January the Neosho citizens 
gladhanded the preparatory cadres, 
found houses for officers and noncoms, 
and even got the down payment require- 
ments suspended on light and water 
bills. About 100 farmhouses in the area 
were found good enough to keep. Those 
nearest the 8,100-acre cantonment tract 
have been put to Army use; those more 
distant will be done over for enlisted 
men’s families, if officers can get their 
plans okayed. Master Sgt. E. W. 
Worthen didn’t wait for plans to ma- 
ture; he snapped up a house just out- 
side the post, bought the former 
tenant’s chickens and now markets fif- 
teen dozen eggs a week. He’s no farmer, 
either, being from New York City. 

Original plans called for the handling 
of 12,000 besides the 2,600 officers and 
men previously on the post, but five 
weeks ago the War Department said 
they'd double the personnel. Post Hq. 
looks for a total of 32,000 men eventu- 
ally, which will make Crowder twice as 
big as Fort Monmouth (N. J.), the only 
other all-Signal Corps installation, 
which will retain the monopoly on 
pigeon breeding. Crowder’s training 
contains none of the old square-flag 
wigwagging and elbow-jerking stuff; ex- 
cept for the two weeks basic, most of the 
men spend much of their thirteen weeks 
indoors. After they've learned to punch 
out fifty words a minute on typewriters, 
they’re ready for teletyping. They also 
get all kinds of radio workouts, code 
reading and plotting, direction finding— 
things like that. Only training that 
takes any of the guys outside is pole 
setting and linemen’s work. 

Near Fort Smith, a few Arkansas 
counties south of here, 10,000 workers 
are spreading Camp Chaffee around on 
73,000 acres recently devoted to cotton, 
corn and peanuts. It'll be a southwest- 
ern rival of Kentucky’s Fort Knox and 
the home of an armored division, prob- 
ably the Sixth. We’ll have more about 
Chaffee in a jiffy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Part of the alert procedure here 

is to open slightly all windows in 

+ anwy Duildings on the post in order to 

pre vent shattering panes by concussion 

of the big guns. Few days ago an alert 

sounded and the order came, ‘Crack 

windows!”" A newly arrived sergeant, 

somewhat surprised by this but trained 
(Continued on page 50) 


A FORT RODMAN, New Bedford. 
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Collier's for March 14, 1942 


A Lifeline to the Orient 


By Alice Leone Moats 


A real Axis push into West Africa would cut Britain's 
last lifeline to the Near East and our best air-land 


route to the Far East. 


What's being done to meet 


it? Well, have a look through Miss Moats’ observant 
eyes at the boys setting ‘em up in another alley 


RITISH West Africa is one of 
B America’s lifelines to the Far East. 

Churchill’s statement that the 
Mediterranean is closed to Allied ship- 
ping makes it clear that West Africa is 
also England’s principal lifeline to the 
Middle East. Yet no one on the west 
coast of Africa seems to understand the 
fearful urgency of the pleas coming from 
troops in the Orient and the Middle 
East for more planes, more equipment, 
more supplies. There is no awareness 
of a need for haste. Everything goes 
along just as usual, at a slow, pre-war 
tempo. 

During my recent tour of Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and Gambia, I 
saw no signs of an all-out war effort. To 
the general public, most of those places 
are nothing more than names on a map, 
but the British and American govern- 
ments certainly realize their vital im- 
portance at this moment. 

The British in the colonies are pro- 
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gressing with their habitual majestic 
backwardness. The American govern- 
ment appears to be sitting by, watching 


them. 


As seems to be the custom in democra- 
cies, the authorities are expending more 
energy in fighting one another than in 
fighting the enemy. The members of 
the local government resent any inter- 
ference from the military. The military 
put their difficulties up to London. Lon- 
don then replies that it fully realizes and 
deplores existing conditions but can do 
nothing about them, and that it is re- 
grettable that there should be no one in 
the colonies with sufficient knowledge 
or influence to put over a comprehen- 
sive scheme of operation and control. 
The few people who face the seriousness 
of the situation say that only a bombing 
will rouse the officials from their deep 
dream of peace. When the bombings 


begin it will, unfortunately, be too late. 
On the west coast, as in Cairo where 
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British military and government offices 
close between one and five every after- 
noon, the war keeps hours. It shuts 
down every Saturday at noon and 
doesn’t open up again until Monday 
morning. All holidays are scrupulously 
observed. Customs and railway offices 
are open from eight to twelve-thirty and 
from two-thirty to four-thirty; some 
government departments don’t start 
work until eight-thirty. The customs 
will stay open until nine at night if a 
special permit has been obtained before 
four in the afternoon. An even more 
special permit will keep it working un- 
til ten. 

American shipping lines have been 
setting up an outcry for the last year, 
complaining of the slowness of loading 
and unloading in West African ports. 
The Barber Line, for instance, with eight 
ships, figures that it loses sixty-four 
weeks a year through useless delays. 
The British find the complaints un- 
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ied air banged and hissed and the torpedoes leaped from the careening deck in clean, racing dives. “Beautiful!” the commander said 


The Skipper Couldn’t Take It 


By Pat Frank 


before we 

war, the U. S. 

d fifty old de- 
keep the fight 

is is the story of 
hem, doing its job 


an Englishman, and she 
American. He was bent, 
and pale, and the lines 
d not been carved by salt 
ather. She was wasp- 
freshly painted, and her 
held much that a sailor 
utiful. 
despite the permanent 
ack, and he weighed scarcely 
fifty pounds. She meas- 
three hundred and nine 


feet along the water line, displaced one 
thousand two hundred and twenty tons, 
and wore a shining new antimine girdle, 
like an old hussy with a new bonnet. 


They had a number of things in com- 
mon, and one of these was 
were both over-age for this 
war, and another that they had not done 
well in the last one 

His name 
Cramp, R.N.R 
he had been a 
Saxby, Kent Her nan 


aa 


bookbinder of Upper! 


1€ was H M > 





Daphne, previously I Isaa 
Smith, and for twer eal he had 
been chained to t land at San Di ) 
California. : 
The destroyers-for-bases deal brought 
them tog ther ata pla de bed a 
“an eastern Canadian pot h 
everyone iding 7 High 
Command Nv e H N 
Scotia. There, on an evening irl 


that they 
particular 


was Commander Thomas 
and for twenty years 


spring, Commander Cramp stood on the 
monkey island over his bridge, and 
nervously watched an Aldis lamp blink- 
ing yellow in the twilight from the great, 
gray bulk of the liner Lutania, docked a 
mile across the roadstead. 


HE TRIED to translate the swift, 

steady stream of dots and dashes, 
Morse rusty, a foreign 
ongue long unspoken. That the mes 
age was for him he did not doubt, for 
in the morning the Daphne was to lead 
the Lutania out to sea and convoy her 
across the Atlantic. He could guess that 
Sir Herbert Rhodes was telling him the 
Lutania had completed the loading of 
pursuit 


but his was 


; 


her incredibly 
aircraft—and was ready to sail. 

He turned away, and backed painfully 
steel ladder to the bridge. 
Fitzmaurice, his executive 

supervising last-minute 


precious cargo 


down the 


Lieutenant 


fiicer, was 


preparations for the voyage. “That mes- 
sage ought to give us our sailing hour,” 
he told Fitzmaurice. 

“Message, sir? Oh, but that was ad- 
dressed to the port captain, wasn’t it 
—about a water barge, if I read it prop- 
erly?” 

“Really? I didn’t catch—” 

In the shadows it was impossible to 
see whether his executive officer was 
smiling, but Cramp suspected he was. 
Fitzmaurice was the only deep-water, 
ship-of-the-line, Dartmouth school man 
aboard, and he always seemed to be 
smiling. It was a bleak, superior smile 
with no humor in it, and under this smile 
the commander felt naked of his stripes, 
and ashamed of the too-long years 
ashore that had stripped his memory of 
the ways of the sea. 

“Are we all squared away?” the com- 
mander asked 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Unify Our Fighting Forces Ee 


HATEVER may have been the 
\/ \/ shortcomings of the Admiral and 

the General at Pearl Harbor, 
whatever may have been the treachery 
of the Japanese, we must not overlook 
the fact that we invited it all by our 
total lack of a definite line of authority 
and responsibility in our system of de- 
fense, beginning in Washington and ex- 
tending down to every naval base and 
fortified harbor, at home and abroad. 

If the naval bases at New York, Nor- 
folk, San Francisco or Bremerton were 
attacked today, as at Pearl Harbor, 
there would be no one man in charge of 
the combined land, naval and air forces 
to whom an order could be issued to re- 
sist this attack, and there would be no 
one man in the United States short of 
the President who could issue such an 
order. And even if some one man were 
assigned to that duty, as at Hawaii since 
Pearl Harbor, he would have supreme 
control only in actual battle; plans and 
preparations for defense would be made 
by a complicated organization in Wash- 
ington, over which he or the Navy would 
have no control-whatever. 

Military secrets are mainly secrets 
from the American people. We fool one 
another but we do not fool the enemy. 
The Japanese knew that we had no 
inner patrol at Pearl Harbar, but Ad- 
miral Kimmel did not know it. The 
Japanese knew that we had no outer 
patrol, but General Short did not know 
it. The Japanese High Command knew 
that the Army watch was to be relieved 
at seven o’clock on the fatal morning of 
December 7th but the American High 
Command in Washington did not know 
it. 

There were six different agencies in 
charge of one phase or another of the 
Pearl Harbor defenses, and each of these 
agencies received its orders from a dif- 
ferent source. The Army alone received 
orders from several different sources: 

First: Under the law—Act of April 
30, 1900—the governor of the territory 
is charged with the defense of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. It is provided by law 
that'in case of invasion, or a threat of 
invasion, the governor is empowered to 
declare martial law, to turn out the 
militia, and to call upon the command- 
ers of the Army and Navy, in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, to assist him in defeating 
the enemy. 

You might say that this law was ob- 
solete and that no one pays any atten- 
tion to laws these days anyway. But 
still, in the identical orders sent to the 
Admiral and to the General, they were 
directed to do nothing contrary to law, 
and this presupposes upon their part a 
knowledge of the statutes of the United 
States and of the laws of the Territory 
of Hawaii. It places upon them the re- 
sponsibility for arriving independently 
at decisions as to which laws to obey and 
which laws to disregard. 

Second: The Commanding General of 
the Hawaiian Department was charged 
by the War Department with certain 
responsibilities in the matter of defense. 
This responsibility did not cover the 
whole field. There were overlappings 
and gaps. 

Third: The local commander of the 
Army Air Forces had certain authority 
and responsibility for defénse which 
came to him directly from Washington 
and not through the Department Com- 
mander. 

Fourth: The Admiral at Pearl Harbor 
had certain authority and responsibility, 
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By General Johnson Hagood 


A tightening-up of our Army organization and 
the full co-operation of land, sea and air forces are 
our greatest needs today, says General Hagood. 
He has commanded three armies, four corps 
areas, an infantry division, a field artillery bri- 
gade and the coastal frontiers from New York to 
Seattle. He knows the Army, the rivalries between 
branches of the service, the still ominous confu- 
sion in direction. His specific suggestions for uni- 
fying our forces have been put in the form of a bill 
printed on the opposite page. Don't fail to read it 


which he got from the Navy Depart- 
ment, which overlapped some of that 
given to the Commanding General of 
the Hawaiian Department by the War 
Department. 

Fifth: There were certain authorities 
in the matter of counterespionage and 
sabotage placed by the F.B.I. in its local 
representative in Honolulu. 

Sixth: There was an organization for 
Civilian Defense presumably getting 
instructions from the mayor of New 
York and the wife of the President of 
the United States. 

All of these agencies were in the main 
co-operative, but were in fact compet- 
ing, one with the other, each trying to 
magnify and expand the field of its own 
operations at the expense of the others. 
The subsequent assignment of Admiral 
Nimitz to command both Army and 
Navy in Hawaii is only a step in the 
right direction. 


Every Man for Himself 


In the War Department there are the 
chiefs of branches—Cavalry, Field Artil- 
lery, Coast Artillery and Infantry—who, 
besides the Air Corps and the Chemical 
Warfare Service, were strongly compet- 
ing as to their relative importance in the 
National Defense. The officers of these 
several arms serving in the Hawaiian 
Department have looked beyond their 
immediate commanders and have striven 
for the favor of their respective chiefs 
of branches in Washington, well know- 
ing that it is they and not their transient 
military commanders in the field who 
hold the fate of their future. 

There can be no doubt that during the 
past twenty years infantry officers in 
the Hawaiian Department have been 
much more interested in developing a 
good infantry division than they have 
been in the defense of Pearl Harbor. 

The first plan of defense for the Ha- 
waiian Islands, other than the seacoast 
defense, was drawn by the Morrison 
Board. Many years later I asked Gen- 
eral Morrison if he was satisfied with 
the plans of his board. His answer was, 
“Tt was the best we could do under the 
restrictions placed upon us by the War 
Department.” I was present when these 
restrictions were made and I therefore 
understood. 

I asked the Department Commander 
in Honolulu, General W.H. Carter, what 
he thought of the Morrison plan. His 
reply was that it was not a plan to de- 
fend Pearl Harbor, it was a plan to keep 
the city of Honolulu and the Army from 
being captured. “A better plan” said 
he, “would be to take the Army back to 
the United States.” 


I went over the lines with the engineer 
officer, Colonel Bromwell, who did the 
work. He pointed out to me that the 
plan did not include the naval fuel 
supply but that he had moved things 
over a little so as to bring the naval in- 
stallations fifteen yards inside the lines. 

That was the beginning. It has been 
that way more or less ever since. 

Generals and admirals in Hawaii be- 
fore Short or Kimmel have quarreled 
over the instructions received from their 
different bosses in Washington, and 
have found that the easiest way was to 
keep to themselves. 

It was the same in the Philippine 
Islands. The Navy established a base 
and put a drydock at the Olongapo al- 
though the Army said it could not be 
defended. The Army planned to put a 
coal pile for the Navy on the tail of 
Corregidor but the Navy said they would 
not use it. The Army planned to seize 
all the shipping in Manila Bay at the 
outbreak of war in order to send its sup- 
plies to Corregidor. The Navy planned 
to destroy all this shipping to keep it 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
As far back as 1914, under the orders of 
the Department Commander, I was try- 
ing to organize joint Army and Navy ex- 
ercises to test the strength of Corregidor 
and Batan. The Admiral of the Fleet 
told me that the Navy Department 
would not allow him to participate in 
these exercises because it might be of- 
fensive to Japan. 

One of the most distinguished gen- 
erals ever in the Philippines was on 
very bad terms with one of the most 
distinguished admirals. They refused to 
accept each other’s dinner invitations. 
And the general refused point-blank to 
do something that he was asked to do 
by the Governor General. 

During the past few months I asked 
an officer connected with antiaircraft 
training if he got any co-operation 
from the Air Corps and he replied in 
the negative. I asked who towed the 
target for antiaircraft practice and he 
replied that no one did; that they had 
authority to hire a civilian plane to fly 
so many hours a week. 

It has been that way, more or less, for 
the past twenty years, and the answer 
has always been that the Air Corps did 
not have enough planes for its own pur- 
pose and had none to spare for the 
coast artillery. 

Adherents of the Air Corps have 
spread the news that the Air Corps alone 
could prevent an invasion of the United 
States without any assistance from the 
Navy or from the rest of the Army. The 
Navy boosters have said that they could 
do the job alone. And the friends of the 


doughboys have said tk at 
is the bayonet. 4 

This war has shown th 
be the supreme arm i 
tions, but it could nev. 
out the support of the . 
There must be complete a 
ordination of the land, s 
common superior. 

I have had co-ope 
with Naval coastal co 
have never seen or he 
ver or of an exercise j 
States in which the fo 
the sea, and the air wer 
resist invasion. Som 
were conducted in the) 
and I am told by Arm 
cers on the spot that th 
same weaknesses t 
waiian disaster, but n 
done about it. The recent 
vers in the Carolinas were 
the basis that the Na 
fenses and the offsho 
been destroyed or elt 
enemy was strongly 
country as in the Revo lu 
War of 1812. 


Regulations That Nok 


The Roberts rep’ 
number of orders and 
by the War and Nav. 
the General and the Ac 
which if read in the ¢g 
make it appear that 
were delinquent. ; 

The layman does not ] 
War Department issu 
and instructions, in 
Secretary of War or t 
which neither of these 
has ever seen. Nor 
know that generals a 
ington receive thousa 
instructions that they 
standing orders and 
training, administratic 
the Army contain more 
scattered over more 
vised statutes of the U 
one has ever read the 

Within the past ten 
asked a high-ranking g 
Department how he 
President’s Army Re 
certain things conne 
gency that preceded 
was that he paid no 
lations. 

The Chief of Staff o é 
pointed to a file of pap 
and he said to me, “] 
grams but I do not 

The Adjutant Ge 
said to me a few y 
should send me a tele; 
immediate action upon 
matter I could not get 
to you within forty-e 
haps a week, because 
too many people to be c 

The Roberts report 
that the orders received 
authorities in Hawaii 
preted to mean that w 

Why should orders hav 
preted? sy 

Why can’t they be wr 
language that an ordin 
age intelligence can up 

It is an old joke int 
General Staff issues — 
sends them down to thi 
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fax and Navy Departments are 
into a single Department to be 
rtment of National Defense; and 
li be a Minister of Defense, who 
tion of the President shall have 

, of the land, the naval, and 
ited States. 

IND OF THE NAVY. The Navy 

d by a naval officer who shall 
title of The Admiral of the Navy; 
ptary of the Navy, Under-Secre- 
d all Assistant Secretaries of 
by abolished and the duties 
d to The Admiral of the Navy, 

n of such duties of a civil or of 
t may, in the discretion of the 
ed to the Minister of Defense. 
COAST FORTIFICATIONS. 
lions are hereby transferred 
sident is directed to establish 
th shall include the Hawaiian 
one; all fortified harbors and 
United States and the waters 
all fortified harbors and 
the seas, owned or leased by 
such Fortified Areas shall be 
of The Admiral of the Navy, 
2 defense thereof shall be pro- 
Corps. And if at any time the 
rine Corps are not sufficient for 
esident shall detach from the 
to the Marine Corps, such num- 

y be necessary; provided: 

d, administration, and supply 
ie Fortified Areas shall remain 
Corps under the direction of The 

ivy; and provided: 
ic may, in his discretion, trans- 
's, warrant officers, and enlisted 
to the Navy and to the Marine 
t loss of rank. 

Commandant of the Marine Corps 
of General, and there shall be 
Marine Corps such number of gen- 

f generals, and other officers, war- 
and enlisted men, as may, in the 
he Admiral of the Navy, be neces- 
le present emergency. 

[MAND OF THE ARMY. The Army 
aanded by an Army officer who shall 
title of The General of the Army. 
ecretary of War, Under-Secretary of 
all Assistant Secretaries of War are 
thed and the duties thereof trans- 
Ger eral of the Army, with the excep- 

uties of a civil or a political nature 
} discretion of the President, be frans- 

Ainister of Defense. 

SOLIDATION OF THE ARMY. The 
after consist of The General of the 
eneral Staff, the Line, the Air Corps, 


E GENERAL STAFF. The General Staff 
f The Director General of Tactics, The 
eneral of Supply, The Adjutant Gen- 
the Air Corps, and The Chief of 
Guard Bureau, together with such 
fectors of Tactics, Supply Officers, and 
The General of the Army may deem 
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necessary for service at Corps Area or Department 
Headquarters, or in the field. The Director General 
of Tactics, The Commissary General of Supply, and 
The Adjutant General, shall have the-rank of Lieu- 
tenant General. The Chief of the Air Corps shall 
have the rank of General. The Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, and all other officers of the 
General Staff, shall have the rank of their grades 
as now provided by law. 

Sec. 8. The Director General of Tactics, under 
the direction of The General of the Army, shall 
have charge of military intelligence and war plans, 
and supervision over the training and combat of 
all troops except those of the Air Corps; and he 
may have as his assistants such Inspectors of Cav- 
alry, Artillery, Infantry, and other arms, as The 
General of the Army may direct; provided: that 
nothing in this Act nor any other Act shall relieve 
the commanders in the field of their responsibility 
for the training and combat of the troops under 
their command. 

Sec. 9. The Commissary General of Supply, un- 
der the direction of The General of the Amny, shall 
have supervision and control of the supply of the 
Anny, and over all supply departments and agen- 
cies thereof, except as otherwise provided for the 
Air Corps. He shall have as his principal assist- 
ants and advisers the chiefs of all supply depart- 
ments and agencies of the Army, to wit: The 
General Purchasing Agent, The Quartermaster 
General, The Chief of Ordnance, The Chief of En- 
gineers, The Director of Transportation, The Sur- 
geon General, and The Chief of Finance; whose 
duties shall be redistributed and assigned as The 
General of the Army may direct. 
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LL TO UNIFY THE LAND, THE NAVAL, AND THE AIR FORCES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Sec. 10. The Adjutant General, under the direc- 
tion of The General of the Army, shall have charge 
of the correspondence, orders and records of the 
Army; the procurement of men, including promo- 
tion, transfer, and assignment; military discipline 
and police. He shall have as his principal assist- 
ants and advisers, The Assistant Adjutant General, 
The Judge Advocate General, The Inspector Gen- 
eral, The Provost Marshal, and The Chief Chaplain; 
whose duties shall be redistributed and assigned 
as The General of the Army may direct. 

Sec. 11. The Chief of the Air Corps, under the 
direction of The General of the Army, shall have 
command of the air forces of the Army, and shall 
have charge of their training, administration and 
supply, and their combat except as may be other- 
wise assigned by The General of the Army to com- 
manders in the field. 

Sec. 12. The Chief of the National Guard Bu- 
reau, under the direction of The General of the 


. Army, shall have such duties as are now pre- 


scribed by law. 

Sec. 13. REDUCTION OF THE WAR DEPART- 
MENT. The following offices are abolished, and 
their present duties and incumbents shall be dis- 
tributed among the other arms and services, with- 
out loss of rank or pay, as The General of the Army 
may direct; to wit: The Chief of Staff together with 
his Deputies and Assistants, Tne Chief of Cavalry, 
The Chief of Field Artillery, The Chief of Coast 
Artillery, The Chief of Infantry, The Chief Signal 
Officer, and The Chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service. 

Sec. 14. THE LINE OF THE ARMY. The Cavalry, 
the Field Artillery, the Coast Artillery and the In- 
fantry are hereby abolished as separate arms, and 
shall hereafter constitute a single force, which to- 
gether with such other troops as may be temporar- 
ily attached thereto, shall be known as the Line of 
the Army, and shall be assigned to duty as The 
General of the Army may direct. During the pres- 
ent emergency, it shall include such generals, lieu- 
tenant generals, and other officers, as may be 
nominated by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. 

Sec. 15. THE STAFF. The Staff of the Army shall 
consist of all officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men, and of all departments and agencies of the 
Army, now or hereafter authorized by law, other 


than The General of the Army, the General Staff, 


and the Line, as provided by Sections 5, 7, and 14, 
of this Act, except those of the Air Corps. 

Sec. 16. All Acts contrary to the provisions of 
this Act are hereby repealed. Provided: that dur- 
ing the period of transition, the President, in 
his discretion, may temporarily continue such 
offices, departments, and agencies, and may estab- 
lish such rules for the government and regulation 
of the land, the naval, and the air forces, as he may 
deem expedient in the execution of this Act. 
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Risé Stevens could have 
sung in the Metropolitan 
when she was 21, but she 
was smart enough to say no 


ISE STEVENS started out saying 
R no. She made, in fact, a five-year 

career of unpremeditated no’s be- 
fore it occurred to her to say yes. 

First of all, Risé (you say it Rees-uh) 
unhinged tradition at the Metropolitan 
by saying no, when she was twenty-one, 
to a contract offered by that august mu- 
sical shrine. She said no to a contract 
with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. She said 
no to a personable young Hungarian 
actor who asked her to become Mrs. 
Walter Szurovy. These were her major 
no’s. She scattered less major ones just 
as consistently, but by then no one was 
counting. 

Risé was gambling for substantials, 
and pretty scared about it too. She was 
ah-ing arpeggios and praying the voice 
teachers knew what they were talking 
about when they said she could sing. 
But, in case they were wrong and she 
had to settle for the movies, she thought 
it wouldn’t hurt to know the difference 
between ham and histrionics. So she 
spent the next five years studying. 

It doesn’t seem to have done any 
harm. This winter, at twenty-eight, 
Risé is earning something like $100,000 
for her opera, concert and radio appear- 
ances. And this is only half a year’s 
work. The other half she spends out in 
Hollywood making pictures under her 
new long-term starring contract with 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

Risé’s third contract is being Mrs. 
Szurovy. To prove it she wears a chain 
around her neck with a little gold plaque 
on it (rather like the tags on port and 
sherry decanters) that says, “I am the 
property of Walter Szurovy.” The chain 
has no clasp: it would have to be filed 
off. 

Risé is an unorthodox prima donna. 
First of all she doesn’t look like a lead- 
ing mezzo, or talk like one. She has 
none of the emotional eruptions that 
make a singer fun to talk about but 
poison to have in the family. Her story 
isn’t typical; and, to make things more 
confusing, she doesn’t even eat in the 
manner. 

Take opening night backstage at the 
Met this season about half an hour be- 
fore curtain time—the basso and the 
tenor were having nerve attacks in the 
wings, the soprano rushed to a dressing 
room with acute headache. Risé sent a 
prop boy out for a hamburger, ate »it, 
onions and all, while waiting for her cue. 

At five o’clock before a performance, 
when, traditionally, opera singers are 
sipping a cup of bouillon and picking at 
a leaf or two of lettuce, Risé sits down 
to a steak, mashed potatoes, rye bread, 
two vegetables, and a pudding—prefer- 
ably chocolate, but banana is all right. 

When she had finished The Chocolate 
Soldier, Louis B. Mayer called Risé into 
his office about the little matter of tak- 


JAMES DOOLITTLE 


Opera, concerts, radio and the 
movies keep Risé Stevens and her 
beautiful mezzo-soprano voice 
working overtime the year round 















oe up her options. “Are there ay » ' 
clauses you want put in n 
tract?” he asked. » an 
Risé thought for a moment, 
Mayer,” she said, “I want more |, 
lunch. I need an hour and twer |, 
utes instead of an hour—ten mj 
get out of my costume, ten mil P 
get in it again, an hour to er | ; 
meal.” f 
This robustious regard for foo sas 
interfered, so far, with Risé’s sil er, 
She is on the tall side—5 feet 7 j yes. 
and, despite epochal steaks anc. 
late puddings, continues to wis 
pounds. 
This means she doesn’t straiy | 
lity when she comes out in boy’: 
in The Marriage of Figaro, in | 
senkavalier, in Hansel and G; 
when she puts on the temptre, 
in Delilah. Patient opera-go 
this is a break at last. { 
As for the movies—Risé can ‘¢ ¢} 
camera without flinching and 
going on the nine-day diet. D ing 
dangerous for divas, because so thip 
in the slimming process saps \alit 
and timbre from the voice. Th \s n 
theory. Hollywood has proved trag 
cally, three times. | 
If you met Risé in the hall, jy 
hair done in fringed bangs and « 
curl down back of the ears, you thir 
she was that girl just out of Bry May 
your sister knows. Add to this t! she 
probably be wearing brown veed 
brogues, and a soft no-shape h | 
Risé’s family is a little ske -al 
the prompt way she keeps all gag 
ments these days. They say th ho; 
it’s not a passing phase, but th: shal 
their heads, still remembering w s! 
used to be late for everything— ssor 
trains, concerts. | 
The last crucial forgetting ‘ed 
was during a Samson and Del i pe | 
formance in Buenos Aires. Sl} forg © 
to put on the pair of red silk anti 
she always wore under her diz ano) 
temptress skirt in the second th S. 
was out on the stage singing aw whi 
she suddenly remembered. S) didr 





Latin audience by singing the ats 
duction number My Heart at T Swe 
Voice over her shoulder, stance z wi? 
upstage in some shrubbery. «in 
was pretty bewildered, too, si mo 
of the scene called for him to ! ‘ecli 
ing in her arms on a seat prac illy 
the footlights. | 


The Path of Least it 
Risé’s story isn’t typical 6 
singers. There is no dangliny y 
hand on the ladder while oth | city 
to the rung above. There is no 
and meager living in an unhea!t 
waiting for the big chance. | pf 
there any miracles in it. Act y ®): 
not even Risé’s story, but th of i 
three successive people—her iv hy 
her voice teacher, and her h )af@s), 
who have used their elbows f HE %: 
Risé studied and practiced, «* 
until she was blue in the face ad 
sang auditions all over the whe 
had any one of the three pa set 
been willing to stop at one o! © 
halfway rungs along the Vv 
might very well be there, plat ¥ 
tent, today. ig 

Risé grew up in New York's le 
of Queens. When her fath —Si®)... 
stocky Christian Steenberg—W ! st 
ing brushes, he would sit pl c 
pianola in the parlor after din» #.. 
pump out When Irish Eyes Ar BB: 
Sympathy and Mother Machr« Hes” 
at the top of his pleasant untra @ a 
voice. Risé—six, seven, eight le ¥ 
—and brother Bud, naturally i 
the habit of singing with him 4% *: 
ness,” neighbors and telat . & 

(Continued on page a Bi 
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Thus Far: 


New York City, Elaine Brian’s 
the richest woman in the world” 
few words about a dear friend, 
ll, who, becoming a priest and 
pme of Father Valerian, had gone 
ice she says faintly, “Find Mark 











inhappy, after her mother’s fu- 
}g0es to China. En route by clip- 
much of a man who has a home 
Elton Field. The girl’s beauty 
id—as does her vast wealth! For 
supported a Eurasian mis- 
Mung. Upon reaching Shanghai 
he tells Helen that he loves the 
; hopes to marry her... . 

hed that Father Valerian is in 
mission in Ta-ming, Elaine goes 
Hpriest—who had once been in 
} Mother—gives her an affection- 
| When he tells her that he and 
a German refugee, need more 
{their little hospital Elaine volun- 
} the mission house her home and 
ican to help. 

ay to Ta-ming, Elaine had been 
a, Helen Kung’s male serv- 
& the Eurasian’s orders, the man 
(Pasting, keeps an eye on the 
e Teports to Helen Kung. 

iat the heiress may slip out of his 
Some other man, Elton Field 
jto Ta-ming. Before he leaves 
| gives Helen Kung a fairly large 
plis Her she can expect no more 
fim. The Eurasian woman makes 
tantly; she, too, decides to go to 
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gel astonishes Father Valerian 
% that he is in love with Elaine. 
is in a few gentle objections. ‘She 


must go back to America,” he says at last. Ru- 
dolf stares at him. Then: “Of course,” he says 
finally, “‘she must go back.” 

Father Valerian knows that Rudolf Helgel 
is a man to be trusted. He puts out his hand, 
takes Rudolf’s, and clasps it in both of his. 
“How good a man you are!” he says quietly. 


VI 


LAINE was sitting at the table 
f where Father Valerian had left her, 

not yet having touched her food. 
Twice Lao Ling had put his face in at 
the door and then gone away again. 
Something had happened which he 
could not understand. He opened the 
door again as the priest came in. ; 

“Shall I take the German master's 
food in to his room?” he asked. 

“No,” Father Valerian replied, sitting 
down in his place, “he does not feel well. 
He will eat later.” ni 

“Tt comes of all this cutting into peo- 
ple,’ Lao Ling said with sympathy, 
“there is poison in those sick men. 
When Father Valerian did not answer 
he went back to the kitchen. =a k 

“I hope Rudolf is not really ill, 
Elaine said. She had not called the Ger- 
man by his name until today, but now 
it seemed natural. There was no reason 
why she should not call by name that 


friendly soul. 













“He does not feel at all himself,” Fa- 
ther Valerian replied. He took up his 
chopsticks and tried to eat. This beau- 
tiful girl, he told himself, for his sake, 
too, she must not stay. He was taking 
too much comfort in her presence. He 
was thinking too much about Mary, re- 
membering things he had not remem- 
bered for years. It was not right for him. 
And now poor Rudolf must be helped. 
Yes, he must help Rudolf, he who had 
somehow found a life to live without 
Mary. 

And yet how could he say to Mary’s 
child that she must not stay in his house 
—this house to which Mary had sent 
her? He had prayed for many an hour 
of this matter of sending away Mary’s 
child. What was God’s will? How gladly 
would he obey it if he but knew what 
it was! 

He gave up trying to eat and put down 
his chopsticks. 

“My child—” he halted. 





She looked up, saw that he meant to 
speak to her, and put her chopsticks 
upon her bowl. “Yes, Father?” 

He wondered if it were a sin that the 
pronouncement of that name upon her 
lips gave him such pleasure. Yes, per- 
haps that pleasure was sinful and of the 
earth, not of heaven! 

“I feel that this is not your place,” he 
said. “I feel it is time you went back 
again, into the world.” 

“Why, Father?” 

Again that tremor of pleasure in him! 
He must be stern to do what was right. 

“Your presence causes a disturbance 
here,” he said gravely. ‘Dear child, you 
are a woman and you are beautiful. I 
am a priest and I may remind you of 
such things—and I am so much older 
than you.” 

“But who is there here?” she asked, 
bewildered. He gazed at her and saw 
her honesty. With that sweet, cruel 

(Continued on page 28) 
























































Hampton Fights the Battle of Jericho 


By Walter Davenport 


There may be places that haven't 
waked up to the war. Not Hampton 
Institute. The boys there are pre- 
paring to fight—on the ground and 
in the air. The Negro is going to 
make this war his war. And if you 
want battle music, listen tothe Hamp- 
ton choir or the shipyard chorus 


wrote a letter to the Honorable Gene Talmadge, 

governor of Georgia. “I am just a Negro student 
at Hampton Institute, studying aerodynamics. I shall 
soon be serving our country in uniform, and my 
brother wears it now... . Tonight I studied beside a 
white soldier from Langley Field. He helped me be- 
cause he has had two years of engineering at Cor- 
nell. .. . For two hours we worked together on the 
same blueprints and the same airplane engine... . I 
wish I had the authority to invite you to see white 
boys and Negroes working together here at Hampton 
as special students in night classes—working for the 
defense of our country. . . .Our government sends us 
here to be better soldiers and better Americans... . 
I*am sure you would be welcome and made comfort- 
able by all... .” 

We walked with him out of the Coleman du Pont 
Science Building into the fog that oppressed the 
Hampton campus and we were glad we did. At first 
his blue-black face was as cold as the night we walked 
in. He held the slightly stilted letter, written to a 
politician who professed to believe that civilization 
could not survive racial coeducation, away from him 
as if itsmelled bad. For a few moments he was silent 
—stiffly, the way he was walking, keeping his eyes 
on the letter. Then he asked: 

“What do you think?” 

“It’s your letter. However, he’s just a small-time 
politician. Today you’re a more important guy than 
he is.” 

We might have gone on, as stuffy as that, down 
the concrete walks, across the cold Virginia mud. But 
as we rounded the Robert C. Ogden Auditorium, the 
racial question got a much needed purge. Out of 


|: ALL the gentle dignity that surrounded him, he 
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“The Crusaders,” a m 


times has 


Ogden Hall, faintly because the windows were closed 
against the thick chill that swept in from Hampton 
Roads, came the harmonies of Hampton’s incredible 
choir. The boy beside us relaxed, his stiffness gone, 
his long legs sweeping into their natural stride. The 
letter became a baton and he waved it as he sang 
softly with the one hundred and thirty-five voices 
within—A Mighty Fortress Is Our God. The choir 
finished, paused, and started again—The Star-Span- 
gled Banner, as probably no other chorus sings it or 
can sing it. He took it standing taut at attention and 
we straightened up too. But it wasn’t until the 
Hampton Singers had actually made an anthem of the 
song that the letter met the fate it deserved. He had 
crushed it in his hand and when we moved on he 
tore it up. 

“Sometimes,” he said with a grin, “I feel like a 
motherless child. Hurry up over to the Arts Center 
and maybe you'll hear Charlie Flax’s boys—The Cru- 
saders—sing that. Good night.” 

So we hurried on past the Trade School, ablaze 
with light and defense industry. We rounded the 
gymnasium, where the Hampton Battalion was drill- 
ing to the barks of Army officers, and on to the Arts 
Center where Charlie Flax, himself a magnificent 
baritone who has scorned the concert stage for a low- 
pay job of teaching the people of his own race to sing, 
was making glory. That night The Crusaders were 
singing—thirty men from the near-by shipyards of 
Norfolk and Newport News. They’re steelworkers, 
welders, carpenters, ship-fitters, electricians, riveters, 
laborers. They work all day building the United 
States Navy and they’d sing all night if Flax would 
lead them. They’re tough, they’re battle-scarred 
with everything from hot rivets to swift razors; but 
they sing like roughneck angels hell-bent for har- 
mony. 

“That’s their fault,” sighs Flax. “Just can’t make 
them sing in unison. They just can’t help harmoniz- 
ing. 

But Flax could make a marble statue sing. Aided 
by his own great voice, they sang Oh, Mary, What 
You Goin’ Ta Call That Pretty Little Baby and Go, 
Mary, Toll The Bell, and our throat hurt and our in- 
sides turned to water. They sang Go Down, Moses— 
Way Down In Egypt Land and A Little Talk With 
My Jesus Makes It Right and Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar’s Po’ Li’l] Lamb. And suddenly we noticed that 
the halls and stairs outside were filled with men and 
women. In the gloom, their eyes were wide with 


_as far as a hundred miles to make themse 


nee 


fervor, their teeth gleaming between part 
They were humming a soft, unscored obbligato 
we realized why there is no organ or other | 
maker in Hampton Institute’s chapel—the | 
that was “sung up” brick upon brick by the ehe 
ing the world. Those Hampton Singers woul 
an organ ashamed of itself. » | 
But we’re being carried away. Emotionall 
doing precisely what the modern educator 
most in his efforts to shunt the Negro of 
Black Joe spur and retrack him on the main] 
dustrial co-operation with the white man. — 
it would be as futile (perhaps fatal’s the 
forbid the black man to sing as to enjoin night 
the great-grandchildren of Uncle Tom 
are compelling the country not only to li 
voices but to the new emancipation proele 
they are writing in their foundries, their she 
looms, afoot, afloat and in the air. So we'll 
the sentimental stuff and tell you what we? 
see—and saw. Moreover, we'll concede an 
done with it that proportionately there are 
many bad blacks as there are whites, just a 
criminals, bums, chowderheads and phonies, } 


Hampton Hears the Call 


The day the Axis bombed the United Sta 
the war, Hampton shouldered arms. Today 
dred black soldiers from Army camps all ¢ 
country are taking three-months courses in §. 
and maintaining military rolling stock, fro1 
and command cars to trucks and tanks. Lon 
Pearl Harbor, Hampton had enlisted. 
the Japs struck, two hundred and fifty 
completed the course and had gone b 
outfits, expert motor mechanics. 

More than three hundred shipyard y 
near-by Norfolk, Portsmouth and Newp 
taking speciaity step-up and refresher ca 
in thirteen vital defense industries. They 


portation, having worked eight hours in 
sacrificing sleep and play. Hampton's & 
is borne by the government. Fifteen h 
mechanics have thus added to their skill 
strengthened the arms of their country. 
From the great Langley Field, a few 
a hundred and fifty officers and men—bo 


expert at their trades, paying for their w 
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Hampton students Leon Sells and Fred Weather- 
spoon (seated in plane) get flying instruction at 
a small commercial airport. They hope to join 
the all-Negro 100th Pursuit Squadron at the 
Amy Air Corps school at Tuskegee Institute 


white—are taking advance instruction in aerodynamics, 
drafting, surveying, map-reading and mathematics. 

From the Coast Artillery School at Fort Monroe, 
classes of ninety officers and men are enrolling in six- 
weeks courses in radio, the vacuum tube and all the deli- 
cate intricacies of the range-finder, the sound-detector 
and locator and so on down the list of the scientific arms 
of the modern army. When Hampton’s physics staff is 
through with these men they can make, repair and oper- 
ate our most carefully protected and sensitive instru- 
ments of war. Moreover, they can be detailed to other 
Coast Guard and antiaircraft units as instructors. 

From Hampton's physical education, music, public- 
health and nursing classes, men and women are going out 
carrying morale and physical health to our Negro troops. 
And to the families the colored soldiers have left behind 
them, Hampton’s medical technicians, nurses, students 
of agriculture, home economics, business and education 
are carrying what they've learned, so that their men 
may come back to better homes. 

More than sixty Hampton boys have completed the 
Civilian Pilot Training course prescribed by the gov- 
ernment. Many of them have had to shrug off the tradi- 
tional prejudice of the Army and the Navy against 
admitting the colored man to flying-officer status. They 
have kept doggedly at it, flying crates which shouldn't 
be on the ground, much less in the air, until they’ve 
forced their acceptance by sheer flying genius into the 
Ninety-ninth Pursuit Squadron at Tuskegee Institute in 
Alabama—the first all-Negro unit of our Army Air Force. 

A second—the One Hundredth Pursuit Squadron—is 
about to be organized. It can be manned overnight by 
fliers who, according to white airmen, have no superiors 
between wings. If the war lasts into 1944, Hampton 
and other Negro colleges will turn out enough aviators 
to man a dozen pursuit squadrons, to say nothing of 
bombers. If the Army is eventually forced to open its 
own schools to the Negro on the same basis as the white 
lad, black airmen will be carrying bad news to the Nazis 
and the Japs, with a spiritual on their lips and murder 
in their hearts. 


The Army Takes a Second Guess 


Although Langley Field is only six miles away, 
Hampton's fliers are not welcome there. Last June, 
twelve of them finished their preliminary flying at a 
small commercial field just beyond the campus, passed 
all the entrance requirements asked of the white candi- 
dates and, having been physically certified by Hamp- 
ton’s doctors, presented themselves at Langley. Very 
promptly they were flunked out by the Army Air Corps’ 
medical examiners, according to whose reports none of 
the twelve should be permitted to pilot a fighting plane. 
Yet most of them are now in the Ninety-ninth Pursuit 
Squadron and the rest may find places in the One Hun- 
dredth, the Army doctors having discovered that almost 
miraculously the boys had overcome the physical dis- 
abilities which barred them from the white man’s school. 
The lads take it philosophically, though. One of them, 
conceded by Army airmen to be as capable as any stu- 
dent pilot in our flying forces, told us that the Negro flier 
was “making progress,” adding: 

“We've got along to the point where we will be per- 
mitted to die for our white brother, if not with him.” 

The only reason Hampton isn’t contributing more to 
defense is that she hasn’t the space. Even so, she is rel- 
atively far ahead of almost all other colleges in the coun- 
try, black and white. Unlike such Negro colleges as Fisk 
and Lincoln, she has no professional schools. Neverthe- 
less, she is rated as a Class A college by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. She has 
a standard college rating in the Virginia Department of 
Education and is a member of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. And yet there are Virginians, hopelessly 
mired in yesterday, who regret that Hampton men and 
women are aspiring to something socially and economi- 
cally higher than the Uncle Remus level. An example 
is worth citing if only to give you an idea of what fre- 
quently happens when a Hampton man lays down the 
shovel and the hoe for something more progressive— 
abandoning the Army mule for the Army plane, for ex- 
ample. 

When Virginia began casting about for a suitable ex- 
hibit for the Hall of States at the World’s Fair in New 
York, the Virginia Art Institute adopted the conven- 
tional contest routine of considering submitted models 
and plans identified only by the (Continued on page 56) 
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MAN: You mean the wavy I finished my rich and mellow and flavorful—is an ex- 
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MAN: Sounds like a two-man quiz program. this de luxe edition of Four Roses is just 
Is the highball a reward for answering the too good to miss! | 
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MAN: Well, what are we waiting for? Tf to- 
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DOWN WHERE the black Waccamaw River 
twists its way toward the sea, is the little 
town of Conway, S. C. 

Conway is pretty much like a lot of other 
Southern towns where Luckies buy tobacco. 

It’s interesting to know that in Conway 
this season, the makers of Luckies paid 34% 
above the average market price to get the 
naturally milder, better-tasting leaf— yes, 
34% more, so you could enjoy in Luckies a 
milder, better-tasting cigarette. 


This was not unusual. We paid well above 


THE TOBACCO THAT COUNTS! 


heen cag SH ; 
: a MERC ane 


the average market price in every one of 119 
tobacco markets last season, to get the kind 
of leaf most smokers like best. 

No wonder independent tobacco experts 
—the auctioneers, buyers, and warehouse- 
men who actually see this happen—have 
come to know that Lucky Strike means fine 
tobacco. 

That’s why with these men who know 
tobacco best it’s Luckies 2 to 1. 

Smokers, when you choose your cigarette, 
remember: It’s the tobacco that counts! 


Based on average market price, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 2 10 
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y about secondary shad- 
hen the truth was that 
paper we used we were 
= to tell when a cut was 


time Frankie Narcissus 
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> breaks were against 
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-twice—in haste, it must 
and winged Lew in the 
the thing right out of his 
it what Lew would have 
of his life to have saved. 


to all the papers, of 
ankie Narcissus’ gang 
plucky small-town cops 
y small-town news-pho- 
d death to get pictures, 
ely never turned out. 
da job with a New York 
trength of the publicity 
_ They snapped him ar- 
Central with his camera 
ulder, ran the picture in 
d then put him to work 
ift—that dreary stretch 
| at night and six in the 
here they would have for- 
out him except that some- 
it got around that he 
ench or that he was 
he knew Frenchmen of 
lelius was a funny name 
) when the war broke out 
sd one more photographer 
te’s pes office, Lew was 
C first three months of 
far trying to get near 
Maginot Line to see a 
md back stock shots of 
p or looking bored. Once 
int of going to Finland, 
Norway. When the 
f the Lowlands began he 
ly -- accompany the 
. What happened to 
th it he got as far asa 
here between Amiens and 
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ry th at the Germans were 
meters away, were ten, were 
the village. He was 
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ans, carts, trucks and 
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ar by a French officer when 
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Front-Line Photographer 


Aa ~s 
ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY BECKHOFF 
Bourse—and he turned it down. He 
was too busy taking pictures. 

It was on the second day while he 
was slogging behind an old pushcart 
loaded with mattresses and furniture 
that he heard people way back on the 
road yelling, “Avion! Avion Boche!” 
Before he knew it everybody was scat- 
tering to the ditch and something low 
and fast hedge-hopped from behind a 
hill, snorting angrily and rattling away 
with machine guns. He just had time 
to see the black crosses under the wings 
when his arm went dead—and so, for 
that matter, did everything else. 

When he came to, it was dark. His 
left side and shoulder ached dreadfully. 
In the moonlight he could see what re- 
mained of the pushcart all over the 
road. What remained of its owner lay 
in the ditch next to him no longer in one 
piece. But his camera, he noted exult- 
antly, was. A thin trickle of people 
were still trudging along doggedly. 

Somehow he made his way to a farm- 
house about a quarter of a mile off to 
the side and there, together with three 
dazed French infantrymen, the German: 
found him. They were very polite when 
they learned who he was. They dressed 





By Peter Kalischer strc 
spots? 
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his shoulder, invited him to eat at the 
officers’ mess when he could sit up and 
finally sent him on his way to Paris— 
by this time in German hands. But 
sorrowfully, regretfully, they kept his 
camera. 

His syndicate, which had long given 
him up for dead, gave him a bonus for 
being alive and shipped him home 
via Lisbon. His fellow photographers 
snapped his picture coming down the 
gangplank. He was hailed as a “noted 
war photographer.” 


| ed wanted to quit, was disgusted 
with himself and insisted he was get- 
ting a reputation as a phony. He never 
wanted to see another camera as long 
as he lived. It took me all one night to 
talk him out of it. Then, because his 
shoulder was bad and his paper was de- 
cent about it, he was transferred to a 
Los Angeles daily. The warm sea air, 
everybody said, would do him good. 
About three months ago I heard he’d 
gone to Honolulu. Some picture maga- 
zine wanted him to do a layout on Pearl 
Harbor—the defenses, the life in the 
barracks, the whole smear. His repu- 
tation had got him the job! When the 


He heard people on the road yell- 
ing, “Avion! Avion Boche!” Ev- 
eryone was scattering to the ditch 


Japs pulled a sneak punch on December 
7th, the first guy I thought of was Lew. 
Was he okay? Was he on the job? 

News was slow coming out of Hawaii 
and pictures even slower. Then I saw 
it—the shot that later got the prize. It 
was of Hickam Field at the height of the 
bombing. You could see two Jap planes, 
like blobs, in the upper half of the pic- 
ture. Below, on the field, an American 
bomber was burning and, kneeling under 
the wing, was a guy with a camera. 

You can’t make out his features, but 
that long neck and that shock of hair 
profiled black against the flame could 
have belonged to nobody but Lew. 

I say “could have” because the cap- 
tion explained that a few seconds after 
the picture was taken the plane blew up 
and killed six people in the vicinity. No 
names were given. But I knew then that 
this was Lew Melius’ last and best pic- 
ture—and as usual someone else had 
taken it. 
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Sleepy appetites—want to see 
them come alive? Serve spar- 
kling Rice Krispies, topped with 
fruit, haloed with milkor cream! 

Crisp? Rice Krispies are so crisp they’re talk- 

ative. You’ll hear them snap! crackle! pop! 
| Every smidgeon of them, from the first to the 
final spoonful, is filled with a crunchiness 
that won’t wilt! 

That tantalizing flavor? It comes from a 
closely guarded Kellogg recipe. Oven-pop- 
ping and skillful toasting make this flavor 
fairly bloom with mellow richness. 

Here’s one cereal the family can’t ‘‘so 
what’’. Order delicious Rice Krispies today! 
‘‘Rice Krispies’’ is a trade mark (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 

of Kellogg Co. for its oven-popped rice. 
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: 
If it’s a Nllry Cereal it’s the finest of its kind! 
Copr. 1942 by Kellogg Company 








China Gold 


Continued from page 21 { 


ignorance of her youth, she had not 


| thought of Rudolf because she did not 


think of loving him. A great pity filled 
his heart and he covered Rudolf’s secret 
and kept it. 

“Let it go for the time,” he said. “We 
will wait for a sign from God.” 


sl Ks people of Ta-ming, in the waiting 

emptiness of people who are con- 
quered but not vanquished, knew by the 
way of mouth-to-ear that yesterday yet 
another white man had come to Ta-ming. 
In secret excitement, thinking that every 
new thing had to do somehow with them, 
they knew that a tall rich-looking white 
man had come down out of the sky with 
a Japanese and that the two had been 
met at the airfield by an automobile 
which had taken them to the Japanese 
headquarters. The white man had gone 
in and not come out. All of Ta-ming 
waited for him to come out. 

At the hospital a man with an ulcer 
coming to be treated muttered under 
his breath to Chen, “A new white man 
came yesterday and he is with the dev- 
Siz 

Now a line in Chen’s face moved as 
he went on cleaning the ulcer. 

“From whence came the plane?” His 
lips did not move as he asked the ques- 
tion. 

“From Shanghai.” 

“His nationality?” 

“English or American—we think 
American because his voice is very 
loud and he talks much.” 

“Have you seen him?” 

“No—I am told.” 

Neither spoke again of it. After a 
few moments Chen said, “I have no 
disinfectant except salt water. Can you 
bear the pain?” 

“Yes,” the man replied, and bore it 
while the great pit in his thigh was 
filled and drained with the salt water. 

When his leg was dressed he asked, 
“When shall I return for more healing?” 

“Tomorrow,” Chen replied. 

The man went away with no more 
than a nod. But Chen, when he had 
cleanedhis instruments and put them in 
a tin can to boil, went to find Rudolf 
Helgel. He knew where he was, for in 
the manner of all Chinese in Ta-ming 
he knew everything, not by gossip, but 
merely by their habit of seeing every- 
thing and commenting on it anywhere to 
one another. Thus less than an hour ago 
an orderly looking out of the window 
had remarked to a scrub woman wash- 
ing the brick-laid floors with vinegar 
water, ‘“There goes the German out of 
the hospital to his room, although it is 
only midmorning. The white woman is 
coming in at the east door and he is go- 
ing out of the west door. It seems he 
avoids the white woman now.” 

The scrub woman a few moments 
later proceeding to the room where Chen 
was working said, merely to be pleas- 
ant, “The German went out of the west 
door and thence to his room. Perhaps 
he is ill this morning?” 

“T had not heard of it,” Chen replied. 

Now, therefore, he went out of the 
west door of the hospital, passing as he 
did so the ward where the children were. 
There was so much laughter going on 
that he knew the white woman must be 
there with the children. He did not 
open the door, however. He went on his 
way to the mission house and through 
the door that always stood open except 
in bitterest wind or rain. The door of 
Helgel’s room was shut. He went to it 
and scratched his somewhat long finger- 
nails upon it. So a mouse might have 
scratched behind a beam. The door was 
opened by Helgel himself and Chen 


went in and sat down as though | | 
accustomed to going in and sitti: io, 
without invitation. | 


“A white man came this mor “s 































































plane from Shanghai,” he said i 
voice to Helgel. 

“So?” The German’s small gr | py 
eyes sharpened and he put dl ; his 
book. “What is his nationalj ” 
asked in Chinese. 

“It is said American,” Chen ; 

“and he may be with thé enemy 

“How then, can he be Am + 
Helgel retorted. 

“It is said he is American,” Cn 
plied. 

Helgel smiled his soctesolil 
there was a Russian who came 
from the north and you ae 
American because he had a louc. 
voice and boasted of himself.” i 

“T have learned better now 
replied. “Once all white men 
alike to me. Now I can see that - 
not.” 

“American,” Helgel m 
what could he be doing 
enemy?” 

“In these days we must not t ra ¥ 
body,” Chen replied. “Can j 2 
brings a secret understands Ta i 

“Not in this small place,” He I 
thoughtfully. “If this were a lar pla 
a port, a capital, yes, then I wo: ‘wo y 
der. But this, perhaps, is on™ 
business—he is a businessme 
comes for some concession to | bi 
ness in the interior—fur, per | 
oils. Well, we must discover.” 

“Meanwhile?” Chen suggest 

“Meanwhile, certainly, let 
proceed.” 

Chen leaned a little close) “ 
wishes to see you himself and : confr: 
with you on certain points in thitta 
Shall he come here?” 

“By no means,” Helgel said/aie 
“T will go to him. Where is he? 

“He is in a little village, th ) 
the northwest. It is his own vil ze 
village of the Siao family.” ~ 

“T will go there today if I c fin 
horse.” } 

“There are not many horses t 
people have eaten them.” 

“Then I will go by foot. 
permission from the militai 
ties saying merely that I y 
hunting for the day for oad 
will not dare to refuse me. 
ple.” 

“Nothing is simple,” the Chi 
mured and rose and went awe 
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N THE bare room of the ov) 
Ta-ming Helen Kung sat on 
bench, listening to Li-hua. Si 
a fine day the door was open.) 
She had listened to Li-hua f/ 
hour. Now she said, “It seems } 
know very little for a man whc 
here many days.” 
“It is not so little,” Li-hua df 
dily. “I have gathered at 
Consider what I have de 
white woman lives at the m 
the white priest and the Ge: 
is virtuous and sleeps next ¢ 
matron. The German loves | 
ask: How do I know? I reply 
at the mission whom I have | 
times at the tea shop when he | 
to market tells me so. Every! 
ming knows that when tht) 
looks at the white woman his | 
and the blood rushes into his § 
the priest is a stern man. He 
nothing. He is always the 
German and the white wot ’ 
This is the south wind. The! a 
tells of other things. In som Va 













































Hing. He plots for or 
it is not yet clear.” 
u know this?” 

knows it.” 

nothing, you bone.” 
tated. “There are such 
is this—it is said the hill 
on the city. It is said 
helping them to plan the 
t other foreigner is there 
his except the German 
military adviser? But 
said: Why if he plots with 
9 not the enemy know? 
why do they not kill him? 
this German lives safely 
ie world knows that the 
he Germans are friends. 
il this German betray the 
moment comes? Who 


°, 


s sipped bad tea out of a 
Then she spoke: 

n is here.” 

ted from his bench. “That 


know more than you do,” 
has been here two days.” 
you not come with him?” 
her eyes and looked at 
4 ed.” 

ened. “Tt is disaster!” 
use of this white woman.” 


for her commands, his 
stened on her face. So he 
for her ever since she had 
little girl in a white man’s 


to the enemy headquar- 
“TI must have permis- 
a house of amusement here 


¥ amusement!” he echoed, 


ye cook,”’ she said. 
B are there girls to put into 


re girls everywhere,” she said. 
jut into the countryside and 
pretty young girls and teach 
f. Girls are easy to find.” 
-ming!” he moaned. 

‘to be here,” she said. 


She nodded her head, and he kne\ 
he was dismissed. 

“I shall be ready to go to the « 
headquarters in an hour,” sh 
“Be ready to precede me as m 
ant. 





“Let it be,” he replied and went away 

When he was gone she sat motionless 
for nearly half of the hour. thinking 
Then she rose and cleansed her face 
and hands with a fragrant water she 
poured from a small bottle and with 
great care she painted her face and pow- 
dered it and touched the ends of her 
great eyes with shadow. Her hands she 
cared for also, and rouged her palms 
and scented them. Then she wrapped 
her dark velvet cape about her and sat 
down again. When at the end of the 
hour Li-hua came she rose and followed 
him without speaking. By now Elton 
would have gone to the mission, per- 
haps to stay. But whether he had gone 
or not she did not care. 


A? THE mission house Elten Field 


was congratulating himself that he| » 
was talking to this missionary as man to | 
man. He would appeal to Father Valer- | 


ian as a man who must understand that 
Elaine Brian could not possibly stay in 
a place like Ta-ming. Did the priest 
really know who she was? He leaned 


forward on the horribly uncomfortable | 


chair which was the best in the room, he 


saw when he chose it, and put his well- 
manicured hands together, finger tips to | 


finger tips, and said to Father Valerian: 
“After all, my dear sir, she is a young 


girl. She cannot be allowed to stay in | 


this dangerous place.” 

“Ts it dangerous?” Father Valerian’s 
voice was innocent. 

“T have it on good authority that it 
may soon be exceedingly dangerous.” 

“What authority?” 

“Well—to be frank—the Japanese 
captain told me—” 

“You are a friend of the Japanese?” 
This question put to him direct from 
the lips he could not see under that 
grizzled beard made him laugh with 
unease. 

“Well, no,” Elton said. “How can I— 











“My, my, Butch, I haven't seen yrollin’ 
hoops so much since y’was in knee britches! 
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Birds Eye answers your 


with 


sscallops...Oooysters...Ssstitimp! || 


1. During Lent, outgoesa mental S.O.S. 
for something different! And here it is! 
Superlative Birds Eye Shellfish! Ocean- 


ay ae 


2. Quick-frozen instanter—to seal in 
all that zesty flavor for you, wherever 
you live! Scallops, sweet and small and 


3. Bluepoints—a-a-ah! The very d/ue- 
bloods of oysterdom! Medium-sized, fine- 
flavored, clean, and plump! And if you 






fresh as though just lured from its fa- 
vorite lounging grounds. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED or MONEY BACK! 


tender! Ready for the pan, too—de/i- 
cious! Birds Eye picks the choicest—for 
your edification and amazement! 





dream of shrimp—such juicy, melt-in- 
the-mouth morsels as you've never seen 


in the flesh! Try Birds Eye—today/ 


roops 
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“Your Car 
Needs Simoniz 
Now!” jf} 


U.S. Government 
Urges Motorists 
to Protect Finish 
4 Times a Year. 


aN 


SAVES FINISH 
and BEAUTY 


Simoniz your car. ..and right 
away! The sooner you do it, 
the longer the finish and 
beauty lasts. Dirt, moisture, 
and ultra-violet rays are con- 
stantly attacking the lacquer 
or enamel—even in your ga- 
rage. So, it’s wiser to Simoniz 
... more than ever now, be- 
cause you probably will drive 
the car you have for years. 
THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


MOTORISTS WISE 















If your car is dull, use 
Simoniz Kleener first 
fo restore the lustre 
—now a liquid as well 
as a paste. Be sure 
to insist on and get 
genuine Simoniz and 
Simoniz Kleener! 
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}J am no friend to any Oriental—I’m a 
businessman, and I have to do business 
| anywhere I can—it’s no easy matter, 
in these times.” 

| When a half-hour ago Lao Ling had 
come to call him from the hospital to 
tell him that yet another white man had 
come, a stranger, from Shanghai, Father 


| Valerian had come slowly, wondering if 





this were the sign from God. He had 
been in close communication with God 
and now hour by hour he had waited for 


| a sign to direct him how he must deal 


with this precious child of Mary’s—his 


| dear, spiritual child she was, too. Now, 


perhaps, the sign had come. 

So he had thought as he came to the 
house, and so almost for a certainty he 
had felt when the man had by his speech 
instantly shown himself American. The 
man had said: . 

“T am Elton Field, from Shanghai and 
New York. I am in the export business, 
and I have come to see about my friend, 
Elaine Brian.” 

“Thy sign,” Father Valerian had said 
silently to God. 

But now he was not entirely sure. He 
had seen so few white men in all these 
years that perhaps he had forgotten what 
they were like. Perhaps he disliked this 
man only because he was strange. He 
himself had lived so long out of the 
world of men. 

“She has not spoken to me of you,” 
he said. 

They sat facing each other across 
the square Chinese table where Father 
Valerian ate his meals and read and 
wrote in his evenings before he made 
his hospital rounds. 

“T should like to see her,” Elton Field 
now said. 

“IT will ask her if she wishes to see 
you,” Father Valerian replied. But he 
lingered, his eyes upon this man. A 
prosperous man, he could see, a worldly, 
well-fed man, He wondered for a mo- 
ment if this were the sort of man Paul 
Brian had become. If so, Mary’s daugh- 
ter had come here to escape him. 

Lao Ling came in bringing a tray with 
teapot and bowls as he did for any 
guests. When he came near enough to 
set the tray on the table he muttered in 
Chinese: “This foreigner—it may be 
that he comes from the enemy.” 

Father Valerian’s thick eyebrows 
moved. The servant, seeing it, was con- 
tent that he had been understood and 
he went away. Father Valerian poured 
out the tea and gave a bowl to the 
American with both hands as courte- 
ously as though he were a Chinese. 
Then he sat down again, his fingers at 
his rosary. There was no better pre- 


| tender to God than the Devil could be. 


He had learned that long ago. The voice 
of the Evil One could be strangely like 
the voice of God. It took an ear to hear 
the difference, an ear patient and pure 
and wise. 


| Zoe FIELD was talking heartily 

with good humor. He had suddenly 
made up his mind to speak as man to 
man with the old priest: 

“T don’t knows how much you know 
about Miss Brian, sir, but I want to be 
frank with you. She is the daughter of 
Mary Brian, who died not long ago— 
you may have heard of it. She was the 
richest woman in the world and Miss 
Brian is her sole heir. That makes it 
pretty important that someone looks 
after her, doesn’t it? You may ask why 
I think I have the right to do so. The 
only right I have is of a man who loves 
her and wants to make her his wife.” A 


| strange look came into the priest’s eyes 


and Elton Field said hastily, “I realize 





the—the—implications of marrying a 
| very rich woman, but—but I fell in love 
with her before I knew who she was— 
or cared.” 

“How do you know she is Mary 
| Hatcher’s daughter?” 


“Mary Hatcher?” 

“That was her mother’s name.” 

Elton looked bewildered for one mo- 
ment, Then he drew his pocketbook 
out of his breast pocket and opening it 
he took out the cable. 

“It has been confirmed from New 
York,” he’said, and handed the cable to 
the priest. But Father Valerian did not 
take it. His right hand was clenched in 
his rosary. 

“You cabled to New York for con- 
firmation?” His voice was chill. 

“Naturally—” Elton Field put the bit 
of paper back into his pocket. Then, 
perceiving the priest’s meaning, he grew 
red. “I am not a poor man,” he said 
proudly. “I have no need to marry any 
woman for money. As I said, I loved her 
before—” 

“You need not feel that you must de- 
fend yourself to me,” Father Valerian 
said sternly. “God is your only judge.” 

Elton Field felt more uncomfortable 
than he remembered ever having felt. 
He said often that religion was a good 
thing for the poor and the ignorant, 
and he had also said that it was even 
well enough when such men as this 
priest engaged themselves in charity. 
But he was not used to having God 
drawn so intimately into the room where 
he was. He was angry because he was 
uneasy under the priest’s grave blue 
eyes—the eyes, he tried to tell himself, 
of a fanatic. Nevertheiess, he could not 
think of what to say next, and the priest 
said no more. He seemed even to think 
the conversation was over. 


T THIS moment Elaine came out of 
the hospital where she had been in 
the children’s ward. She found herself 
spending more and more time in that 
big room full of children. She had never 
known children in her life. Her own 
childhood in her mother’s house had 
been far away from other children, ex- 
cept for the rare parties when she was 
stiff and shy with the children she sel- 
dom saw. When she had been taken 
away from governesses and sent to 
school she was no longer a little child. 
These Chinese children were babies 
beginning to talk and walk, babies run- 
ning around as soon as they were out 
of danger. The matron cared for them 
with a couple of countrywomen for 
amahs. Father Valerian could not re- 
fuse them as patients. “These people 
are so inherently healthy,” he had told 
her, “that only a little care seems to 
bring them back well again.” It had 
come to be a comfort to Elaine to enter 
the children’s room and hear the shout 








| 
| 


of their joy when they saw her. : 
very much wantéd there, i 

With her mouth still tend| 
their laughter she now crossed ti 
and came to the mission ho 
men saw her coming, Elton witt 
relief. Now he could speak to 
rose quickly and met her at t¢ “a 
both hands outstretched. Fat 
lerian did not move, watch} 
meeting. He had come so clos 5 
daughter of Mary’s that he cod tell 
he thought, from the look on 
whether God had sent this ma; T nol 

He saw the smile upon her ‘s 
appear when she saw Field, “4” 5 
thought. \ a 

Nevertheless, she put out 1 han 
warmly enough. 

“Mr. Field, isn’t this rather t onish 
ing of you?” 

“T don’t think so,” Elton Fielc 
smiling. She was prettier than er, 
thought—yes—the prettiest gir ; 
ever seen. “If I can’t get you t | 
Shanghai, you must not be su 
I come here.” 

“But not to stay,” she said 

“Only long enough to take ) 
with me,” he said, still smilin’ 

She pulled her hand away { ae 
she did not answer him. Ins ds 
passed him. 

“Father, you did not tell m i 
come,” she said. 

“I was waiting, my child,” h epi) 
simply. ; i 

She knew what that waiting 5. § 
had seen him wait thus, befor ie 
his hand to a dangerous opera’ 
thus when two angry men can bel 
him to accuse each other of ft 
asked him to decide between 

She turned to Elton and flung 
hair. “I am not leaving Ta-m 
while,” she said clearly. 

“How long is a while?” he @ 
termined for good humor. Ad 

“A very long while,” she sai 

There was a pause of si 
grew more and more uncot! 
it. He watched Elaine 
look at the priest with som 
votion which sickened hin 
suddenly furious with both of 

“I will come back later in } 
he said to Elaine. “I would 
you alone. I have something 
to tell you.” 

He would tell her simph 
wanted to marry her and that 
suitable for her to remain 
longer. “Will this evening be 
for you?” 5] 

“I think not,” she said. “F 
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Only Chevrolet Dealers Can 
Give You All the Advantages of 


CHEVROLETS 
AR CONSERVATION 
PLAN" 


As Chevrolet Originated It, and as Chevrolet Dealers Administer It 
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@ 2) ‘ 
CONSERVE 
TRANSMISSION 


by having it carefully 
PS Ee checked and serviced 
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j : | | CONSERVE 
See your local Chevrolet dealer for full details—today.... BRAKES 
by having brakes and lin- 
Start following Chevrolet’s original ‘‘'Car Conservation ings checked regularly 








Plan’’ at the earliest opportunity, and keep on follow- of 
ing it for the best motoring results throughout the war ». 4 


emergency....Keep your car serving well by keeping it tt 
i CONSERVE COOLING 
well serviced. Remember—Chevrolet dealers service SYSTEM 


by checking radiator, water 


all makes of cars and trucks. pump, thermostat, etc 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Always see your 


fie Ya 7 eS 
for service on any,car od g truck { \y \ ; by getting periodical lubri- 


cation and expert service 
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| NEW, OUTSTANDINGLY STYLED 








i Smart, 10K natural gold filled. $45.00 
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| OUNG men and women on their way 

Yu ... Older folks who have al- 
ready “arrived’”’—you’ll find many of 
them wearing new Elgin De Luxe watches. 

For top-notch designers have given 
these fine American timepieces the smart- 
ness of style such people want. 

Each Elgin De Luxe lives up to Elgin’s 
quality tradition. Its rare charm is visible 
I to the casual eye. And its 17-jewel move- 
| ment is star-timed for accuracy. 


| The men who make these watches are 
skilled American craftsmen of long expe- 
rience. They are doing their share of war 
work, too. In answer to the government’s 
call, Elgin is making precision instru- 
ments for army, navy and aviation use. 


See the new Elgin De Luxe watches at 
your jeweler’s, priced from $42.50. 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois, U.S. A. 


| ELGIN DELUXE TIMEPIECES 





10K rosé gold filled case. $42.50 


wearing an lyin De Lune ~ the fife 
| Cin in hn eh 
| Lor Maren, 2s clngels 





DEBUTANTE IN WAR SERVICE. Lovely 
Lori March made her debut in Los Angeles. 
She is now deep in defense work with the 
American Woman’s Volunteer Service in 
New York. “My Elgin De Luxe means more 


to me than ever,” writes Miss March, * ‘it’s 
so beautiful and so accurate.’ 


* FIGIN DELUXE * 


| 
| 17 JEWELS 





lerian does not like me to be here in the 
evening.” 

“Then may I come for you and take 
you out?” 

“Where—in Ta-ming?” 

“T can get a car; or I could take you to 
the headquarters, where I am staying.” 

“You mean the Japanese headquar- 
ters?” 

“Certainly. They would be glad to see 
you. When the captain knew this morn- 
ing that I had come especially to see 
you, he was very sorry that he had not 
known who you were. He said some- 
thing about your having been inconven- 
ienced when you arrived.” 

“Inconvenienced! No, I couldn’t go 
there again.” Her tone was firm. 

But he had made up his mind to be 
as firm as she. 

“T must see you alone,” he said stub- 
bornly. “I came here to speak to you 
and I shall not go back until I have 
spoken.” 


Ea VALERIAN said suddenly, 

“This afternoon at four o’clock, you 
may see her alone.” 

Elton Field looked at Elaine. She 
nodded, and he took up his hat. 

“Very well,” he said to Elaine, 
four, in this room?” 

“In this room,” Father Valerian said. 

He waited until Elton Field had gone. 
Then he turned to Elaine. 

“Sit down,” he said. 

She sat down and was surprised to see 
him look hesitant. She had grown so 
used during these days and weeks to 
seeing him always swift, always compe- 
tent and sure, his head held high be- 
cause of his divine direction, that now 
she laughed. 

“You aren’t afraid of me, Father?” 

He smiled shyly, “No, but I am on 
very unfamiliar ground. This man—he 
told me—he said—” 

He begged her speechlessly to help 
him with her surmise but her eyes re- 
mained as clear as a child’s. 

“What, Father?” 

“He has come—he wishes to ask you 
in marriage.” 

Her look closed, though her gaze was 
as direct as ever upon his face. 

“Did he say that to you?” 

“He told me it was his purpose in 
coming here.” 

“But he scarcely knows me!” 

“He knows who you are—who your 
mother was.” 

She was silent, her mouth hardening, 
that fatal brightness beginning to shine 
out of her eyes. 

“It was very presumptuous of him. 
But don’t trouble yourself, Father. 
There is no danger of my marrying him 
—or any man. I shall not marry. I have 
made up my mind to that long ago.” 

He wanted to smile at that “long ago,” 
for she looked so unutterably young. 
Then he spoke gently: 

“That you will not marry him is well, 
I think. He is much older than you. But 
do not say you will never marry, my 
child. The time may come—I think it 
must come—when you will want to 
marry, and then you ought to marry, for 
it is a good thing.” 

“T cannot,” she said quietly. “Don’t 
you see why I cannot? How could I ever 
be sure that I was loved for myself? All 
this money—I can’t get rid of it—I don’t 
blame anyone for not knowing whether 
he loves me—I mean, there might be a 
boy who honestly did love me, and yet 
when he came to know—” 

Her face was quivering, her lips trem- 
bling, her voice uncertain, because sud- 
denly she was thinking of Larch. 

Father Valerian watched her, listen- 
ing with his whole heart. “There is this 
boy?” he said in a low voice. 

Their eyes met. “Yes!” she whis- 
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WORTHY COMPANIONS TO THE DISTINGUISHED 21-JEWEL LORD ELGINS AND, pered. 
19-JEWEL LADY ELGINS 


Then she bent her head and he closed 
his eyes. When he prayed for a human 


dij 


being his hands went to hy, 
But sometimes he could not 
then his hand went to his bea | 
it did now.... \ 

When Elton Field came t* 
noon at four there was no ‘} 
mission house. When he ¢a | 
door a thick wrinkled old se f 
gave him a letter and wait ', 
threshold of the door while } r.: 
It was short enough: 1 

“Dear Mr. Field: I decj 1, 





































































better not see you dome ant ter 
It seems useless to do go, i 
for being troubled about me, 
quite safe in Ta-ming and I } 
here. Yours sincerely, Elaine i 

He looked up when he ha 
letter and met the eyes of th yf 
nese, as wise and cool as orp 
watching him. Lao Ling kne wh 
white man was. He was the ‘ ite 
friend. But the white girl di 9 
him now to be her friend. Sh 4 
ten this letter and it was a le 
not like. Anyone could see E 
Elton could speak to the se n 
the door was shut in his face j 
there, angry and bewildered 
ing what he should do next. in 

The compound was silent jit} 
deep warm silence of a sunny it te 
A child’s voice rang out from i 
and was hushed. In a date trig 
ingbird sang for a moment i . 
music. Then there was silt 
He could, of course, he to | 
storm his way through thes la 
but he would not lower hims 
That a priest with a gray bes | 
kempt robes should outwit h) 
surd. He would not deal wit! 
He turned and went out o 
pound, his head very high. Fh 
back to the headquarters ¢| 
cable, a military cable, to Pa | 
New York City, informing ky) 
daughter was in danger of fF) 
asking that he take measur) 
State Department to have | 
home. 


pak villages around Ta-m | 
the same. That is, they we 
of the same brown earth ai) 
with wheat straw. The thatcy 
with age and each small houi) 
though it could scarcely star’, 
weight of its roof. Yet the 
least until once in a generat?) 
Yellow River to the north’ 
Then the people fled sou) 
houses sank into the water |i 
part of the deposit upon the i 
the people came back they? 
the clay again and made 
which they dried hard in t)) 
soon the villages were bach? 
as though there had been n 

There had been no flood’ 
The’ rains had been too li} 
enough for the planting of si). 
nary years, that is, before’ 
came, it would have been \) 
families who would let the'} 
bondmaids. In flood times,’ 
was necessary to let girls) 
bondmaids in order to sav) 
and that there be the fewe! 
every family. People did 1) 
daughters except when it | 
death, yet this year there” 
who would gladly have giv) 
away if they could be s} 
safety. The enemy was 
women, and any man who | 
daughter tried to marry h’| 
house or if he could not mi/ 
he tried to keep her hidden | 
few marriages, for who co} 
take the burden of a your) 
girl in these days? A 

Still, it was not easy for } 
to find girls in the village 
ming. Farmers looked at 
fully. 
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foreigner?” one always 


hide the truth from them. 
preign,” she said. “My fa- 
foreigner but my mother a 
heard this with won- 
saw they were not nearer 
r Chinese blood. But then 
istomed to belonging no- 
e and yellow, they would 
her. 

you want our daughters?” 


as 


at a little group on a cer- 
weshing floor. They were 
ever she went, brown and 
tusty black hair, gnarled 
patched blue cotton gar- 
nd women alike. She did 


open a pleasure house in 
replied. 


s great silence when she 
So after a while she said 
Wd hire Shanghai girls to 
id there are many of them, 
you the first chance since 
eople.” 
ed to this, still without 
en an old man asked: 
le wage?” 
she could answer, a woman 
hat does the wage matter? 
t would her life be?” 
pen a house of ill-fame,” 
ietly. “No, a girl would 
be sold to any customer. 
Suld be to sing to him, to 
him, to drink and eat with 
if there were more, it 
e she wished it, and she 
her own price of which I 
half of what she re- 
thters do not know how to 
3,” the woman said shortly. 
th them,” Helen replied. 
n patience while they heard 
red at her and sought, she 
ern what she was. Then the 
ught her a narrow wooden 
down,” he said. 
wn and waited while they 
9 talk together, but when 
ck none was willing to give 
een in every village which 
ed. She came at last to the 
nd here she had come be- 
d been told at the last vil- 
young girls in this village 
very beautiful, but many 
been despoiled by the 
is village had been in the 
my march when they came 
eking and Tientsin and so 
| some willing to let their 


age of Siao she found 
illingness. Hard pressed 
e were for money and for 
t the enemy took so heavy 
thing and forbade them 
or meat, they would have 
find a way to make the 
f in their houses and to 
a money. But when they 
vas the enemy in Ta-ming 
in by their daughters they 
had come into this village 
to every other that day. 
had hired a wheelbarrow 
se of passengers, and upon 
@ wheel she had sat and 
at Li-hua, who had come 
las very gloomy because 
ound girls anywhere, and 
€ hope of this Siao village 
ther. And yet there was 
in this village which had 
where. When they came 
Street, which was the only 
ple cried out, “It must be 
have rain today because 
all out.” This they said 
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thinking that Helen Kung must 
nese since she looked not Chinese to 
them who were Chinese. 

“If you mean me,” she said quickly 
in her pure Mandarin, which she had 
once learned from a man of Peking 
“then I am not Japanese.” % 

“Nor are you one of us,” a saucy old 
woman said, staring at her as she came 
down from the wheelbarrow. 

“I am partly one of you,” Helen Kung 
replied, “but my father was foreign and 
so I am half foreign.” 

= : 

Of what foreign part was he?” a man 
asked who had joined the crowd come 
up to stare at a stranger. 

“Of the country of Mei,” she said. 


“Mei is good!” the people cried. “We | 


have heard of the goodness of the Mei 


people. They are our friends.” So they | 
looked with more friendly eyes at her. | 

But there was one young man whe | 
had a surly face and he asked out ot | 
the crowd, “What of the men of Teh? | 


There is a man of Teh in Ta-ming, and 


he is here today with my chieftain, and | 
we do not know whether he is to be | 


trusted or not. Some say that the coun- 
try of Teh is with the enemy.” 

Helen Kung looked at Li-hua in sur- 
prise. “Can there be a German here?” 
she asked. 

“It must be that German who lives 
with the priest,” Li-hua replied. 

The surly-faced young man listened 
eagerly. “It is that German. Do you 
know him?” 

“All in Ta-ming know his face,” Li- 
hua replied, “but who knows his heart?” 

At this the people all looked at one 
another in consternation. 

“We ought not to trust him,” the 
young man muttered. “I told my cap- 
tain that he was not to be trusted.” 

“Where is he?” Helen Kung asked 
quietly. “It may be that I, being half 
foreign, can be of use to you in this.” 

The crowd fell silent and she under- 
stood their anxious looks. “You need 
not fear,” she said. “I will tell you the 
truth. My heart is Chinese.” 

“At least we cannot be worse than 
we are now,” an old man agreed. “We 
do not know how to believe and there 
is no one to tell us.” 

“Take me to where this German is,” 
Helen Kung said. 


“Take her,’ the old man told the | 


surly-faced young man. 


ay young man nodded at her, and 
so Helen, picking her way through 
the refuse upon the beaten earth of the 
street followed the young farmer and 
behind her came Li-hua. They went 
to a house which looked like every other, 


and stooping beneath the thatch they | 


went into the low door an through a 


small main room into an inner room. | 


There at a table sat the German and 
opposite him a young Chinese. But 


Helen looked at the German. She did} | 
not speak. She stood there, motionless | 


and very straight, waiting for him to 
gasp his surprise, to leap to his feet with 
German courtesy, to bow, his heels 
clicking. 


“A soldier,” she thought, “but all | 


Germans are soldiers.” 

She said in German, “Sir, it is very 
surprising to find you in this place.” 

The blood rushed to his already ruddy 
face. “Rudolf Helgel, if you please, 
Fraulein.” He had not heard his own 
language for so long that the mere sound 
of it upon this woman’s tongue set his 
heart to beating. Who was she? He had 
heard fantastic tales of Chinese women 
who fought in the guerrilla armies, but 
could this be one of them? She did not 
look pure Chinese oe. 

“I know who you are,” she said in the 
modulated stillness of her voice. “T have 
been told who you are.” 

He flushed yet more deeply. ° But n 
one has told me who you are 

(To be continued next we 
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Relax in an IVORY BATH. 
Smooth that quick, caressing 
lather over every weary inch 
of you. Feel how gratefully 
your skin welcomes Ivory’s 
mildness... how happily taut 
nerves surrender to the mounds 
of rich lather from that big 
white floating cake. New Ivory 
lathers faster than any’ other 
bath soap. It washes away 
weariness! Feeling and look- 
ing like a new woman, you 
step out... 





FRESH for the Best Part of 
the Day—the part that’s all 
your own. That bright-eyed 
freshness your Ivory Bath 
gives you cheers him up, too. 
Makes him want to go places 
i ae * . enjoy the evening with you. 
And you're ready for fun... 
| all fresh and dainty from your 
bath with clean-smelling Ivory. 
Every evening, get a Fresh 
Start with New Ivory! 


994/100 % PURE + IT FLOATS 





TRAOEMARE AEG. U. &. PAT. OFF, © PROCTER & GAMBLE 


For @ FRESH STARZ... 
take att WORY EATH 


You don't love anybody... 
not even your children, at the end 
of a hard day. Weary and nervous, 
you owe it to yourself (and to him) 
to get a Fresh Start for what can be 
the Best Part of the Day. So. 


THE LUITILE...tykes!” 




















MR. SMITH DOESN'T KNOCW-IT 
BUT HE'S A CPA. 


Z OH, 1 KNOW. CLEVER 

f PURCHASING AGENT 
‘CAUSE HE BUYS 
MONGOLS 70 
SAVE OUR 

TIME AT THE 
SHARPENER 







M ONGOLS actually 


cost less than cheap pen- 
cils! They give twice the 
wear between sharpenings 
and save the time-cost of 
work interruptions. In 
today’s busy offices every 
minute counts. Buy Mongol 
...for less breakage of points. 
Complastic lead (5 degrees) 
and our Woodclinching 
process make them 8 times 
stronger than the average 
person needs. “Say Mongol 
to your Stationer.” 


ne EVERYWHERE 
LESS BY THE BOX 
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IN FINE WRITING MATERIALS SINCE 1849 
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to, she is that self-reliant, but you’d 
never guess it to look at her. 

She is small and as slim as the stalk 
of a flower, her eyes being the biggest 
thing about her—brown and deep and 
warm and understanding. There are 
freckles that spill across her nose under 
| her eyes, and her teeth are the whitest 
in the county. You’d have to see her to 
believe her. 

I was kind of braced for Jennie. With 
everybody else, it had been Sherman 
Willett right off the reel and after a 
while you get set for it the way you get 
set in the dentist’s office when he rests 
his drill and you know he is going to 
start again. This time I was wrong. 

She greeted me just as she usually 
did, her eyes lighting up and a smile 
breaking shyly across her face. Then 
she looked over her shoulder to see if 
anyone was looking and put her lips up 
to be kissed. 

I lived for moments like that. 

We went into the living room and 
the radio was on, but there was music 
coming out of it and I relaxed. We sat 
together on the davenport and I held 
her hand while we talked of things that 
would not have made sense to anyone 
else but us. This, with the music flow- 
ing gently into the room, was what they 
meant by words like hush, Angelus, 
gloaming and twilight; this was that 
magic half-world along the edge of 
dreams that never really exists except 
in the hearts of people who love each 
other. We were part of it for our few 
minutes and then the door slammed. 

Tommy Killian, Jennie’s brother, 
came bouncing into the room the way a 
twelve-year-old bounces into any place. 

“Hi, Sis,” he yelled, “hi, Matt! Say, 
didja hear about that flier landing in 
the Washbowl? Gosh, he really did 
something, didn’t he?” : 

“He sure did,” I said. 

“Boy, I wish I could fly like that!” He 
broke off suddenly. “Say, Matt, are you 
going to climb up and get him off?” 





HERE was a sudden tension in the 
room and I could feel Jennie’s eyes 
on my face and I had a feeling that this 
was her question, too, even if she did 
not ask it. My face felt hot but I shook 





my head. 

“'m through climbing, Tommy,” I 
told him, “and I’ve got a garage full of 
cars to fix.” 

I’d let the enthusiasm out of him like 
letting air out of a tire. “Aw, Matt,” he 
said, “what’s a lot of old cars? The 
fellers have been asking me would you 
do it, because you go with my sister. 
And I told them, ‘Sure! There isn’t 
anyone else can climb that old spike but 
Matt.’ I told them—gee, Matt, you 
gotta do it.” 

My collar felt kind of tight. There 
is something about being a hero to kids 
that gets you; something that makes 
you choke up a little inside, something 
that makes you feel humble, knowing 
that no man is ever quite worthy of 
what a kid, any kid, can give him. 

“They'll get him down without me, 
Tommy,” I said. 

“T want you to get him down.” 

His pride was at stake, his pride with 
his own gang, and he was holding me re- 
sponsible. It was hard to meet his eyes. 
but, after all, I was right. 

“T have my work to do, Tommy, “ae | 
said as gently as I could. “It’s the way 
I make my living. And it really isn’t any 
of my business now, is it?” 

He looked at me for a minute, said, 
“Aw!” in a disgusted tone of voice and 
wheeled out of the room. He left the air 
tense, hard and vibrating behind him. 
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Continued from page 13 


“It is not my responsibility, Jennie,” 
I said. “That idiot did not consult me 
before he sat down on that rock.” 

She patted my hand. “Of course not,” 
she said. There was no conviction in 
her voice, though, and she seemed with- 
drawn from me. I had an idea that peo- 
ple had been asking her the same kind 
of questions that they had been asking 
Tommy and that, perhaps, her pride 
was at stake, too. 

“They've got that Fred MacMurray- 
Mary Martin picture down at the Pal- 
ace,” I said. “Do you want to go?” 

She shook her head. “If you do not 
mind, Matt,” she said, “I would rather 
stay home.” 

She gripped my hand tightly and we 
stayed there in the dim light of the liv- 
ing room, but I had an idea that her 
thoughts were miles away. After a while 
the music stopped coming from the radio 
and there was a news commentator de- 
scribing the scene around the Devil’s 
Washbowl where motorists were flood- 
ing the rock with light from their head- 
lights and Sherman Willett was tossing 
down notes to the ground. 

It was all very glamorous and excit- 
ing but to me the evening was a wash- 
out. Jennie kissed me when I left but 
there was no spirit in it. 

No one could sit down and prove it to 
me, but I, somehow, was wrong. A man 
showing off and winning a bet had got 
himself in a jam. For no reason that 
made sense, I was supposed to forget my 
business and get him out. It did not 
add up. 

Next day it was worse. Sherman Wil- 
lett had stayed on the top of the spire 
all night and people were getting ex- 
cited about him. Everybody wanted to 
drive out and see the excitement, so if 
there was any little thing.the matter 
with anyone’s car he wanted it fixed. 





“Three, please—just to carry in our pock- 
ets and look at occasionally, of course” 













































Maybe he had been neglectin 
weeks or months, but now he 4d 
have it in a hurry. At best I ney} 
more than one helper and with | 
defense work, I was lucky now ha’ 
one. I was swamped with cars a th 
were all “rush.” 
To make matters worse ev *be 
who brought a car in wanted to 5 
I was going out to help rescue jjj 
It was a nightmare but I got soup} 
the day. By working until nea: | mj 
night, I cleared most of the c 
I felt as though the whole bu 
been rolling over me. 


THAT night it rained and the 
Petersburg broke for Sherm Wi 
lett. My mother went around — 
her head and talking about “ 
boy;” Jennie was very cool anc ista 
over the phone, and the nods ot. 
my way to work were curt and ost 
Around noon Lloyd Rossman. 9p; 
by. Lloyd is president of the ¢( m 
of Commerce and secretary of a 
Club. He could do me a lot 0} 
or harm. 
“Matt,” he said, “I believe yi ¢ 
to volunteer for rescue duty 
at the rock. People are talkin 
“I can’t see it,” I said. “Just ¢ 
I climbed that thing once doesn’ roy 
could just walk up there and tal jo 
body else down.” 
“People believe that you cou 
“They don’t know anything a ut 
I said. “Anyhow, I’m load | 
work.” | 
He shrugged his shoulders ” 
may not have so much work | 
about if people go along the v 
are thinking,” he said. 
He left me on that and I td 
out for a cigarette. It did nots a 
sonable that a town would " 
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ING THEIR GUNS! 








industry is busy today spiking the guns That’s why we say, one of the biggest spikes in the 
foes of freedom. Axis’ guns will be a railroad spike. 


t job you can count the American railroads They started this “war of movement”—and now they’re 
ward the head of the list. going to find out what movement really means in the 


; : U.S. A. 
aling more tons more miles per day than 


aking every piece of equipment do more Good packing, secure loading and careful handling 


ever before — and are pouring earnings 
nore equipment to do their job even better. 







win the war. We can’t afford waste now. 
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will conserve time, materials, money, and will help 
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When chair or table 
gets a nick... 


> 
sf 
.* 


look in the Classified 
and pick... 


the nearest man 
who'll make it slick! 





For spades, maids ... decorators, 
musicians, op- 
ticians... look in the Classified sec- 
tion of the Telephone Directory. 
Now in 742, you’ll find these 
pages more valuable than ever to 
you. Thumb through them now, 
and see how easy it becomes to 
select concerns and tradespeople. 
Not only are they listed for easy 
reference, but you get helpful data 
which enables you to select those 


exterminators... 


best fitted to supply you. 


Your. buying guide 
—the Classified . 
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a neighbor because of a stranger that 
no one in town had even seen except 
from a distance. Yet, there it was. 
| Lloyd Rossman had practically told me 
I would be boycotted unless I went out 
and risked my neck to bring this crazy 
daredevil down. Why? 

The people who came in and made 
| the dirtiest cracks were the people who 
wanted their cars the fastest. Not one 
of them was thinking of my side of it, 
/nor giving a hang whether I did have a 
side. 

After all, although I didn’t make a 
point of it, I was responsible for a wid- 
owed mother and a sister with two 
small kids. Sometimes I had to scrape 
along and always I worked hard. I had 
a girl I wanted to marry some day. I 
needed the money that the business in 
the shop represented. I couldn’t see any 
personal responsibility except right 
where I was. 

I picked up the paper that I hadn’t 
yet looked at. Sherman Willett was a 
national hero; he had chased the war 
off the front page and in an editorial 
box, there was this: 

“Last night while the prayers of Pe- 
tersburg ascended to the island in the 
sky where a plucky boy is marooned, 
Matt Donovan worked in his garage 
and refused comment. It is not so very 
long ago since Petersburg took Dono- 
van to its heart and made a hero of 
him. He is the only man who ever scaled 
the Devil’s Washbowl, and neighbors 
are wondering if he left his heart there. 
Petersburg cheered him once. It is dis- 
illusioning to think that what he did for 
sheer glory, he would not do for com- 
mon humanity. 

“That boy on the rock needs help. 
Matt Donovan, are you listening?” 

I wadded the ;aper up and kicked it 
under the workbench. Luke Hawley, 
the editor, had known me since I was a 
kid. He knew I wasn’t interested in 
glory, I just liked to climb mountains. 
I had spent my whole vacation on the 
Washbowl, measuring it and hardening 
myself and making part-way climbs be- 
fore I did the job. People cheering for 
me afterward had never meant as much 
as that first solitary minute when I 
hooked my leg over the parapet and 
stepped down into the bowl where no 
one had been before me. 

What’s more, I knew how to get down 








before ever I went up. 

People stopped bringing cars in that 
afternoon and about three-thirty, Jim- 
mie Taylor came in to tell me that he 
had sold only eleven gallons of gas since 
one o’clock. Petersburg was definitely 
brushing me off. I swore at Jimmie and 
waded into the job. At four-thirty Jen- 
nie came. 


i WAS tuning up the engine of a flivver 
and I did not hear her come in. I 
felt her eyes after a while though, and 





| | can, 


looked up. She was standing there look- 
ing at me and she looked as though she 
had been crying. 

“Matt,” she said, “I just can’t take it.” 

“Can’t take what?” I wiped my hands 
carefully in the waste. 

“What they are saying, Matt. Every- 
body believes you are pretty nearly a 
murderer for not going out there.” 

“Do you?” 

“Matt!” 

“All right. 
important.” 

She wrapped a corded handkerchief 
around and around in her hand. She 
was very close to tears again. “But it 
does, Matt. It does. No matter how 
clean and bright and shiny you keep 
something that you have, other people 
| can throw things at it and mar it. They 
We aren’t living in a vacuum, 
Matt, we are living in a town.” 

“Come in here,” I said. 

I led the way to the office and I wasn’t 
trusting myself to say much. Jennie 


What they believe isn’t 








was worried and upset. I was dirty and 
oil-smeared and I couldn’t touch her. 
When I had waved her to a chair, I went 
to the washbasin in the corner and 
dropped the overalls. I started to clean 
up. 
“Tell me about it,” I said. “Some- 
body is going to be smacked down.” 

“No.” Her voice was suddenly firm. 
“That will not solve anything.” I 
couldn’t look at her because I was clap- 
ping the water up into my face. When 
I had finished the towel drill; I came 
over to the desk. 

“You can’t punch your way out of 
things like this, Matt,” she said levelly. 

She looked so small, so troubled and 
yet so determined. ‘This town has gone 
crazy,” I said. “A lot of panting, ex- 
cited radio announcers have got them 
worked up. The whole country was like 
that once about a fellow caught in a 
cave in Kentucky. A lot of people died 
in this country without anybody caring, 
but they wanted that guy saved.” 

She nodded. “That is what they want 
now. You can be stubborn for yourself 
but they take it out on my brother 
Tommy, who is always boasting about 
you, and on your mother and your sis- 
ter.” 

“And you,” I said. , 

“And me,” she agreed. “They do not 
mean to be cruel but when they honor a 
man they feel that they own him.” 

I looked at my hands and tried to 
stem the red, angry current that raced 
in my blood. They had. honored me, 
had they? Again, it had been their way 
and not my way. I had had a hard fight 
making them accept me as an auto me- 
chanic worthy of hire. They preferred 
to keep me a mountain climber who 
could be paid off in words that he got 
weary of hearing. I lifted my head 
slowly. 

“Do you want me to do it, Jennie?” I 
said. 

She was in my arms in an instant, her 
head against my shoulder. “Matt, Matt,” 
she said, “I don’t ever want you to do 
things you do not want to do. I don’t, 
Matt.” 

I held her close to me. Something 
weak in me wanted to keep after her 
and make her ask me to go to the Devil’s 
Washbowl, but I loved her too much. 

“Tll go, Jennie,” I said, “and it will 
be our show, yours and mine. The oth- 
ers won’t count.” 

I waited until morning and cleaned up 
what cars I could. Then I drove out 
with Jennie beside me and her brother 
Tommy, with his pals, in the back seat. 
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mountain range. The 
summer is a series of bl 
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YELLOWSTONE 
MONTANA 
WASHINGTON 


J fete up, pep up for an all-out victory 
effort with a healthful out-door vacation in 
The Milwaukee Road's Northwest. 

Come out to Yellowstone—land of Old 
Faithful, of the famous bears, Yellowstone 
Lake and the Grand Canyon. For extra pleas- 
ure, enter via Gallatin Gateway in the heart 
of the Montana Rockies. Go independently 
or on escorted, all-expense tours. 

Stay at Gallatin Gateway Inn. Enjoy riding, 
fishing and pack trips; motor trips to Mor- 
rison Cave, to historic Virginia City and to 
nearby dude and cattle ranches. 

Washington offers Spokane’s lakelands and 
Grand Coulee Dam, Seattle and Tacoma in 
the Puget Sound Country, the Alpine mead- 
ows and glaciers of Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker, 
and the Olympic Peninsula. 


Your train is the OLYMPIAN 


.. . electrified for 656 thrilling miles over the 
Belts,’ Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cascades. 
Bedrooms, standard berths, modern tourist 
sleepers and luxury 
coaches; alsodining and 
club observation cars. 
For free literature 
on Yellowstone-Mon- 
tana- Washington va- 
cations, write 


F. N. Hicks, Passenger 
Traffic Manager 
910 Union Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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away and apologizing for me. The 
| State Rangers came over and they had 
| newsreel men and a press group. They 
were all for my starting up the tower 
immediately. I shook my head. 
“Tonight!” I said. ; 
“Tonight?” They all but howled it. 
“That’s lava rock,” I explained, “‘it’s 
| too hot to climb right now with all that 


© | sun hitting it.” 


It was an argument. The newsreels 
| wanted pictures of the climb, the news- 
| papermen wanted the rescue timed to 
their deadlines and only the head ranger 
made sense. 

“T climbed to the first ledge last 
night,” he said, “and sank a few rings 
for you. I left a coil of rope up there for 
you, too.” 

He was the only one I had met in this 
whole episode who did not have a selfish 
angle. On the flat country around us, 
planes were landing and taking off every 
few minutes. Mullen, the airplane man, 
had a factory flier helping him and he 
was demonstrating planes to more ta- 
bleland ranchers than he could ordi- 
narily find in a year. They were here 
and they didn’t have much to do and the 
setup was perfect for a good salesman. 
Some of Mullen’s young fliers were 
earning the price of the gas by flying 
people over the Washbowl at a dollar- 
fifty a head. 

People were selling pennants and ice 
cream and hot dogs out there, an ob- 
scure religious sect was holding a shout- 
ing prayer meeting and people like 
Lloyd Rossman were making friends 
with radio men and reporters. Jennie 
squeezed my arm. 

“Tt’s our own private picnic,” she said. 

I smiled down at her and squeezed 
back. ‘Sure,’ I said. 

My mind doesn’t work like hers, 
though. I couldn’t imagine out of exist- 
ence the people who annoyed me. 


pAe NINE o’clock I was hanging to the 
underside of the bulge like a house- 
fly, with the black night under me and 
the ground nearly four hundred feet be- 
low. The searchlight from the ground 
was still following me and it bothered 
me. I was hammering the steel pitons 
into the face of the rock and inching my 
way up. Already I was feeling the strain 
in my muscles and aware of the fact that 
I had not trained for this one. I hadn’t 





had the sleep, for one thing. 

The wind was stiffening. Winter or 
summer the wind always blew up here 
even when not a leaf of sagebrush 














stirred. The Washbowl was in a line 
with a gap in the hills and there was a 
curious airflow. The airplanes had no- 
ticed it when they came too low and 
they had learned to face into the range 
when crossing the tower. After an in- 
terminable time, I came over the rump 
of the bulge and saw the stars. I rested 
then and my breath came hard. 

The searchlight could not find me here 
but I could hear the blare of the speaker 
system which let the crowd in on all 
conversations with Sherman Willett. 
For a little while, he led the singing at 
the revival meeting. It was all pretty 


weird and the crowd must have been 


getting a thrill. The radio men had been 
sore because I refused to carry a port- 
able set and a mike with me, but I was 
carrying enough. 

I anchored the rope ladder that I took 


“‘ from my pack and unclipped the end of 


the rope from my belt. That rope 
stretched down to the darkness of the 
ledge. I reclipped it to the ladder for 
future use and left it there. It was 


} | straight up now till I reached the over- 


hang. 

At a little past eleven I was under the 
lip and I was playing out. I braced my- 
self and yelled. For a while the man up- 
stairs had been calling exhortations to 
me, but I hadn’t heard him for a long 
time now. He was supposed to be 








watching for me and he had been in- 
structed to drop a rope which would help 
me over the lip. 

It was pretty cold now. The wind had 
been carrying a stinging mist for the past 
hour and I was afraid of that swing out 
beneath the overhang. I yelled again 
and again, looking vainly for the rope— 
and then I knew that I would have to 
chance it. I could not hang on any 
longer. 

Inch by inch again, with all space be- 
low me and the wind plucking at me 
while my numbed fingers worked! I was 
frankly frightened as I felt my strength 
ebb and I could not even spare the en- 
ergy to yell again. Little bits of granite 
rock broke loose and dropped sound- 
lessly into the void at my back. Long 
ages later I heard them hit and bounce. 


MY HANDS closed on the very edge 
of the Washbowl rim and the rock 
ledge was thin and firm. I let my body 
swing out over nothing and chinned my- 
self up. 

The bowl was a hollow depression 
scooped out of the top of the pillar and 
it looked as deserted as a crater on some 
distant planet. Against the farthest side 


_of the bowl, however, I saw the plane— 


cracked up on one wing with the other 
wing tilted skyward. I limped across to 
it and looked in. 

Sherman Willett was curled up on the 
cushioned seat, asleep. 

He awakened when I shook him and 
he had no apologies for failing to be on 
hand with the rope. “It took you so long, 
Pally,” he said, “that I got sleepy.” 

I looked him over and wondered 
where they got that “boy” idea. He was 
a husky lad with a hooked nose that 
looked as though it had been broken 
and badly set. His jaw was long and he 
was about an inch taller than I. He was 
about my age, too, which is pushing 
thirty. 

“How about that coffee I smell?” I 
said. 

I was shivering now with the reaction. 
He gestured to an open thermos bottle. 
“All gone,” he said. “They dropped it 
just before it got dark. I didn’t have 
anything better to drink.” 

So he had drunk the quart. He 
yawned and turned to the plane. The 
radio had been removed from the panel 
and he signaled now for someone to 
come in. It was a very high-class two- 
way aviation radio and I was willing to 
bet that none of these little flivver planes 
carried anything like it. 

“This is Sherman Willett saying 
goodby to his island in the sky.” His 
voice was soft and not at all like his con- 
versation. He clamped one hand over 
the microphone and turned to me. 
“What is your name, Pally?” 

“Matt Donovan,” I said. I did not like 
the “Pally.” He took his hand from the 
mike. “Pat Lonahan who is going to 
guide me down has just arrived,” he 
said, “and I want to say thanks and 
goodby to...” 

He had a long list, so I smoked a ciga- 
rette. So, I had “just arrived” and I was 
a “guide.” It sounded as though I had 
ridden up on a horse. I heard him sign 
off and then he was disconnecting the 
radio and wrapping it in thick packing. 

“You can’t carry that,” I said. 

“Of course not.” 

I looked at the plane again. All of the 
instruments were gone from the panel 
and the prop had been removed. The 
way he had hit, the shock would be on 
the wing and the prop wouldn’t break; 
yet it was gone. The ship was pretty 
much a skeleton. 

Sherman Willett walked to the rim, 
leaned over and whistled. There was a 
long-beam flashlight signal from below 
and he tossed the wrapped radio over. A 
tiny pilot parachute blossomed out and 
steadied the load. So that’s how every- 
thing valuable had been salvaged. Noth- 


























































ing of that had slipped into th y 
I looked sharply at Willett) 
didn’t you go off with a chute ) ii 
I said. “With this wind up | 
could have let it open first a 
off.” 
He laughed at me. “If I did } 
away there wouldn’t have 
show,” he said, “and if I 
people would wonder why I 
sooner. You’ve got to thi 
gles in this game, Pally.” 
He fished in his pockets ¢ 
sheaves of telegrams and 
had been dropped to him 
“Movie offers, radi 
sonal appearances, flying job 
with this little stunt I’m fix 
year.” . 
I turned away from him bec 
to. “Let’s go!” I said. 
He followed me, but he we) 
over the lip even with the rin 
and with me roped onto him. 
“Nix!” he said, “I ain’t 10 | 
I had to lower him ina 
go down after him. He was d 
most of the way down the shi 
I had to bully him over the 
with a rope ladder waiting fe 
now, however, the dawn was u; 
could see us from below, so h 
He was sick, very sick, 
reached the ledge and he 
that he drank all the coffee. I 
time and then we went on. Ij 
ing his weight those last thr 
feet and the sun was stron; 
when we touched the ground 
dle of a howling mob, It 
twelve hours. -- 
Cameras were grinding anc 
swung me out of the way so 
could get a clear shot of him: 
ground and my legs were jelly | 
believe I would ever get up | 
man Willett was all right no - 
and beaming. He was facing « 
eras and the massed microp) 
his voice had softened to a erie 
again. ) 
“And I want to say a gooo'o 
the cowboy who helped me to * 4 
he said. “Without him I co | 
have made it.” 


‘ 
* 
and 


A 
8 


I GOT slowly to my feet. N: x 
paying any attention to mir 
him finish his broadcast. I \h 
to him, then. “Are you rea\ 
okay, Willett?” I said. 
He beamed on me and h v 
guy who had lived on hot al 
stairs, who had lapped up alli: 
and who had slept while I cli x 
“Never felt better in my li 
he said. 
“I’m sure glad to hear it,” @ 
I swung then from the shes 
I put my fist right into the mii 
mouth that said, “Pally.” 1) 
caught him ten feet away ar | 
for the sky to fall. | 
I had ruined it all ina m1 
graced myself and the town, 
the boycott and let Jennie 
thought—and I knew nothing! 
man nature. ; 
Jennie fought her way tl) 
startled crowd and her arms v 
my neck. Her warm lips wi 
hard on mine and then she 
“Matt, Matt!” she said, “) 
I let you go. Nothing matte’ 
Nothing ever.”’ She broke 0) 
her voice dropped to normé) 
proud of you,” she said. 
I don’t remember much of | 
it, but the town was swell ar | 
papers were friendly. In th ? 
though, you never win. No | 
to me any more as the man V | 
the mountain, but they nev) 
my garage, either. Now I’m‘? 
who smacked that flier.” J) 
brother Tommy thinks the 
tion is swell. 
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asked little Beulah. 
Sheep-of the family?” 


Y NOT, mummy?” 


‘replied Elsie, the Borden Cow. “None 
@ be that. Of course, she was really 
ather’s side of the family...” 


I, snorted. “Hah! May I remind you 
Stanley had a record that makes my 


e's look...” 


€d hurriedly: “It was shameful the 
always failed to make the grade. She 
Ww beyond reproach that Borden in- 
you be in order to produce milk for 
e never let a drop of her milk get by.” 


5 BORDENS C5) MILK) 


ured little Beulah. 


mm Cousin Effie,” Elsie agreed, “but it’s 
ing attitude of Borden experts all 
it makes certain all Borden’s Milk 

Well as all the grand things that are 


“milk.” 


his newspaper grumpily. “Off on mill 
ink it was your milk that mad 


thoughtfully, “but it certainly | 


“Not just for my family,”” Elsie pointed out, “but 


also for the distinguished family of Borden’s Fine 


-ollier's, The National Weekly | 
i 


( heeses. 


noblest is creamy, golden-crusted Liederkran 


There's a score of them —and one of the 


’ 
z. Far too 
grand a masterpiece lor poor, irresponsible Cousin 


Ethe ever to have a share in.”’ 





_-M, CREAMY 
/® s 


“You lay off Cousin Effie!” bellowed Elmer. “She 


“Exactly!"’ Elsie triumphed: “That's why she never 


could achieve anythine 


p 
' 
¢ i 
may not have been perrect.... x 
g as wholesome and luscious as 


the marvelous Borden’s Ice Cream that gets its good- 


ness from my milk and cream.” 





“Aw, 





you make me tired,” complained Elmer. 


“Folks who feel tired and need a lift,” Elsie re- 
marked, “find there’s nothing quite so good as a 
smooth, refreshing Borden’s Malted Milk. It's a great 


family favorite...” 





the world to run more smoothly. Right from the cradle, 
Borden's Irradiated Evaporated Milk 
helps babies to thrive. It’s so digestible and rich in vita- 





for instance, 





min D that doctors approve it. And it’s also the secret . 
“Your family! 


I'm sick of your family!’ shouted 


Elmer stamping out of the room. “I'm going to a nice 
quiet bowling alley where they never heard of your 


family!” 


“LT really wasn’t talking about my family then.” 
Elsie explained to Beulah. “I meant all families — all 
over the country—the ones who've learned so well that 


. ‘if tt’s Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!” 


“ “ “ 





Full-color Elsie Pictures from the ads—illustrations 
only, noadvertising. Set of six, suitable for framing, 
72x 72 inches. Write Elsie, Dept. 3-D, Post Office 
Box 61, New York, N.Y., enclosing 10 cents. 


In Canada, address Borden, Spadina Crescent, Toronto, Ont. 


of lovely cream soups and fluffy mashed potatoes.” 





“It’s no secret,” muttered Elmer, “that you think 





pretty highly of your handiwork 


“l:can t help but be pleased,’ Elsie admitted frankly, 


“when I think of all the people who love the marvelous 


cookies, candies, and cake Lrostings that are made with 
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In a year, through work-accidents, enough man-h rs 
were lost to build 45 battleships or 375 oa 
450 submarines or 195,000 light tanks or 75 

fighter planes or 30,000 medium bombers or E 

’ 

d 
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bia avy bombers. 
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We mean the battle against accidents —accidents 
at home, at work, at play, on the road. The state- 
ment at the top of this page gives some idea of the 
magnitude of industrial accidents alone. Today when 
our nation’s life depends upon an all-out effort, the 
prevention of accidents will be a major victory. 








Use extraordinary care in a blackout. 

Here’s a new driving hazard, a new 

| walking hazard, a new hazard affecting 

| every one of us. It calls for more vigi- 

lance, more care for our own safety and 

| the safety of others. Even in our homes, 
this new hazard is present. 





bit of metal didn’t touch hi? 
he’s still on the job. To prove 
possible safety device is mana: 
responsibility. To take every oe 
individual worker’s. 





| a: 
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Carelessness with fire costs the Even though you practice every precaution, you madi lL. 
nation a calamitous total. Now exposed to financial losses you do not know about. Cal Vest 
more than ever it is vital to check Union, or Canadian National Telegraphs, and ask for: 


this. Your Hartford Agent or in- of yout nearest Hartford Agent. Ask about “the Ne Way 
| surance broker can give you many Buying Insurance.” Let ‘ 
\ tested ideas for reducing fire risk a Hartford Agent or your SS 
#7 \n your home and place of business. broker study your risks 
: | and protect you against 
: Keep ’em Flying! large losses. 
| —_———_> 


HARTFORD INSURANG 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Comp 





% | 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 































































brought on by her voice, 
yy her restless spirit. He 
the was second best with 
thing came back and he 
early the first kiss she 
ye, and all the wonderful 
one summer, following 
en they had built their 
world, thinking it would 

4 
3,” she murmured again, 
ways. Nothing ever hur- 


house he saw at once 
ption of Dan’s wife, 
ht the old high-school 

-Dan and Claire and 
nd his wife Harriet, and 
and Nan and himself. 
them for this party 
had happened in the 
ween. Maybe it was a 
e and Dan and Bibb had 
ollege—the others had 
and that always made a 


ello all around and took a 
he looked at Nan for 
s had on a tan-and-sil- 
; and there was a glow 
livened her face and 
never saw that dress 


old, Steve, but it was a 


e up, swift and cer- 
ng, and took his arm. 
him before Nan, and the 
laire was like heat from 
1 he looked at her he saw 

s of her eyes shining in 
length and the curve 
ded him of too much. 
f gold grape-clustered 
there was something in 
it keyed her and kept her 
1e was restless and could 
; she had always been 
t satisfied with what the 
r content. He knew her 
as any of them—and yet 
made him miserable and 
3 grow wooden to conceal 


“Dinner’s ready,’ and 
nto the dining room; and 
the table’s end, her eyes 
10ught, he noticed some- 
its shock through him. 
d’s small finger she wore 
given her the sum- 
or high-school year. She 
erved it and she lifted 
tly and said in a half 
ber?” Then her tone 
e group, “I need a man 
e table. Steve, you sit 


ind her chair until she 
st knowing why he had 
slaire was taking him 
st Dan and turned now 
est man. He walked 
wn seat and picked up 
e and started on the 
showed on his face. It 
‘steady, even with this 
ing through him and 
t of things inside. 

st to me, Mr. Mayor,” 
“put on a chunk of that 


sell,” said Bibb Grange. 
dding him, and Dunk 
9ed up to bat for him. 
Se days,” Dunk said, 
that very thing.” 

‘said Dan Helser, “and 
chlight parade.” 

aying a game of check- 
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Second Choice 


Continued from page 11 


ers, with all these people looking on. 


For even as they smiled and kept the | 


talk running lightly, they knew why 
Claire had invited him. It was nobody’s 
secret. The old second best was going 
back to first place; just wiping out the 
four years of difference and making ev- 
erything the same as it had been. He 
caught Nan’s eyes and he thought she 
was silently saying, “Hello, sucker.” He 
held her glance for a moment, and 
then Claire’s attention moved toward 
him and broke it up. That was Claire’s 
way. 

‘Claire said, “Remember, Dan, when 
all of us paired off and went out to the 
Springs and Archie Smith’s flivver 
broke down and we had to put up at 
Conrad’s farm?” 

Dan said, “Yeah,” and grinned at the 
thought; but it was plain he wished it 
hadn’t been mentioned. It was like 
Claire to sneak in a punch, even with 
her farewell party. Maybe, Steve Rus- 
sell thought, she wasn’t quite through 
with Dan yet. Maybe she thought she 
could knock out the California girl, 
marriage or no marriage. Claire never 
stopped when she was after something. 

“I remember,” said Steve, “I stoked 
the sitting-room fireplace most of the 
night to keep you from catching cold.” 

Dan Helser’s wife lifted her glance to 
him and he thought he saw approval. 
At any rate, he took Dan out of the hole. 

It went like this throughout the meal. 
Everything was nice and everybody got 
along, but there was a strain and the 
strain grew. Afterward they played a 
rubber of bridge and by then it was ten 
o’clock. Steve said, “Time to close the 
store.” 

“Can’t anybody else close it?” said 
Bibb Grange. 

“Just like to see that everything’s in 
order,” said Steve and went to the porch. 
Claire followed him. Claire touched 
his arm and her fragrance jolted him 
hard and he knew that none of the bitter 
things had been settled or put away. 
She brought them all out again. 

“He’s not your man now, Claire,” he 
said. “Keep your tongue off him and 
quit trying to get his wife’s goat.” 

She was frank about it: “Dan and I 
never were meant to get along. That 
was a mistake it took four years to dis- 
cover. You know me well enough to 
understand I’d try to make him squirm 
a little for that.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I know you pretty 
well. You’re never satisfied with any- 
thing.” 

“TI am wearing your ring and you 
came to my party, and I’m really 


happy.” She was smiling, very close to | 


him. 


ie UNG her, he realized she was 
waiting for him to kiss her; he 
wanted to pull her in and hurt her and 
wipe out the sting of the waiting. In- 
stead he said, “Good night,” and walked 
down Grover Street to the store. He was 
sweating and the warm night wind 
seemed cool on him. 

Lake Murphy had closed shop. Steve 
let himself in with his key and walked 
through the half shine of the night light; 
he checked the meat trays to see if they 
were clean, he looked into the icebox 
and through the storeroom. 

Afterward he locked up and walked 
homeward through the soft, bland dark- 
ness. Turning in at his house, he sat 
on the porch—made restless by the 
wanting of a woman he had given up 
four years before. 

His mother’s voice came through the 
darkened house: “Steve, go to bed 


You’re just like your father—never | EXECUTIVE OFFICES: + 666 LAKE SHORE DRIVE + 
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HAVE YOUR FAMILY MAKE THIS 


Sita fifithss. 
TEST! 


Press Your Hands Into a 
Perfect Sleeper Mattress 





Feel the Velvety Softness, 
yet that Supporting Firmness 


An amazing combination for health- 
ful sleeping luxury. You sleep on it, not 
in it. That’s Serta Vitalized Cushion- 
ing. It comes from the patented rib- 
bon steel innerspringing which adjusts 
to your individual size and weight, and 
assures guaranteed lasting comfort. 














SEE the difference/ 


Absolutely Smooth! You 
actually see the Extra Comfort 
No tufts, no dust hollows, no tied- 
down, tilting coils to break loose. It’s 
lighter weight, easier to keep clean and 
handle. Makes a smoother, neater bed. 
dp Fine quality Sertaseptic coverings 
are fully ventilated, permanently germ 
and odor repellent... fresh. ..antiseptic. 


* 


Compare this guaranteed vital- 
ized luxury no other mattress 
can give you! 

Enjoy the difference that fully relaxed, 
vitalizing slumber can make in how 
you feel, how you look and how much 
you and your dear ones get out of life. 
Don’t delay! Visit your Serta dealer 
today. Make the Perfect Sleeper test. 

You'll buy no other mattress. 

ALSO AVAILABLE: Serta Tiny Perfect 
Sleeper, Restal Knight, Smooth Rest, 
Tiny Smooth Rest, Smoothie, Coilux, 
matching box springs and couches. 





NO TUFTS—NO BUMPS—NO HOLLOWS 


PERFECT SLEEPER 
Still $3950 


WEST COAST AND CANADA, $42.50 


America’s Luxury Tuftless 
Mattress or Box Spring 


Prices and specifications subject to change without notice 


MADE BY ¢Seéi@e ASSOCIATES, INC. 


30 Leading Mattress Manufacturers from Coast to Coast and in Canada 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EY MEN in government and industry require fast, 


dependable transportation. That’s where Union 
Pacific Streamliners play an important part. They are 
on the job—day in and day out. 


duction and assembly plants demand a steady stream 
of materials and parts. Union Pacific freight locomo- 
tives, powerful giants of the rails, are keeping “em 
rolling so that Uncle Sam can “‘keep ’em flying.” 


*« * = 


: 

And so it is with Union Pacific freight service. Pro- 
: 

Today, our Nation’s war program comes first and 
: =e Pe : : 
; Union Pacific is cooperating to the fullest extent. We 
appreciate the patient understanding of travelers who 
are not always able to obtain the accommodations 
they desire. Our thanks to you for your past and 


future cooperation. 











UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


The Sitalegis Middle Koule 


wanting to go to bed and never wanting 
to get up.” 

He thought: “I’m going fishing tomor- 
row.” 


Ie WAS ten o'clock when he drove 

along the Mill Dam Road and passed 
the farm of Nan Burris’ people. He saw 
her in the chicken yard and waved as he 
went by, turning thereafter into the dirt 
road which followed Lucky Creek, twist- 
ing with it and rising into the bench of 
the Cascades. At the end of the road he 
crossed an abandoned apple orchard. 
gray and silver with neglect, and skirted 
a sagged house and its sightless win- 
dows. Beyond that he came to the 
creek and began to fish. 

He had known he would catch noth- 
ing at this time of day or year, at this 
stage of water. What he wanted was to 
stand alone with the sound of the creek 
and the smell of the trees around him. 
Not that he wished to think, for there 
was not much point in thinking of things 
that could not be changed. His father 
had first brought him here and it was 
here, too, that his father had persuaded 
him to abandon the idea of college, to 
go directly into the store; his father had 
known that death was not far away. 

His father had said, “If it was to be 
medicine or law, or something like that, 
school would be a good thing. But here 
is the store. Your life’s cut out for you. 
You don’t have to spend four years 
hunting for it.” 

Steve remembered he had said maybe 
he would be missing something. His fa- 
ther had quit fishing then and had sat 
down, tired earlier than he used to be; 
and his father had smoked a full pipe 
over it. “At first,” his father had said, 
“there will be a difference between those 
who go and those who do not; then all 
of you will settle down for the long pull 
and the difference will die. There’s al- 
ways some that leave and run all over 
the world. and some that stay in one 
place to wear the harness. You're the 
kind to stay.” 

Steve had stayed. thinking that his fa- 
ther had not really known all that was 
in him. Sull, he recalled that his father 
once had said: “You will have your re- 
bellion and your woman troubles and 
you may even marry wrong. You may 
think many times you have made the 
wrong choice. When you do, come up 
here and ask yourself, ‘What have I lost 
and what have I got?”” 

He fished up to the falls and set aside 
his rod and lay out on a rock in a patch 
of sun: and the warmth of the sun got 
into him and he felt ease loosen him 
and he fell asleep; when he woke, the 
patch of sun had moved on and Nan sat 
on the ground near by, waiting with a 
basket of lunch. 

He said, “How long you been here?” 

“Half an hour.” 

“You could have shouted.” 

“T wanted to find out if you snored.” 


Y had always been like that, 
measuring out nonsense or indiffer- 
ence, making practical those things 
which should not have been practical. 
She spread the lunch on the rock. She 
said, “I figured you were too lazy to bring 
anything to eat.” 
“Look who I win at the basket social.” 
“Just spelling off your regular girl.” 
“Ts she?” 
“The deal was made over the table 
while you carved the roast. That roast 
was tough, too. I wouldn’t let you sell 


|me meat like that.” 


“Maybe she is,” he said. “I wish I 
knew.” 

“If the old magic is still there, then 
| she” Ss your girl.” 

“What magic?” 

“That’s something for you to figure 
out.” 

She sat on the flat rock, her legs 


| tucked sidewise, her skirt snugged about 


‘calmer than he was. 


her knees. Her arms were sk 
by the sun, her breasts had co 
lips remained steady and her & 
reserved. He remembered ¢ 
back in their second year at k 
when he had tried to kiss he 
had fought him. They had a 
fun, but nothing had been 
Afterward Claire had come <5 
Oe eee ri . 
“There’s no fish here, 
know that.” 
“Wasn't actually trying. 
crack—last night—flustered x” 
“You will be, one day. Yu 
was. You're much the sam 
man. They knew that Eye 
kidded you they envied yor 
Bibb nor Dan could ever get 
respect from our town. Is it 
thing to have your neist 
‘There’s Steve Russell—I ike 
I trust him’?” 
“That's what Dunk said k 
“Dunk is real. Dunk isc 
“What's our town, Nan?” 
She sat still, wat 
ing some strange thing f 
light in her eyes. He tume 
he lay back and dropped his k 
lap, a thing he had done mar 
the past, before Claire’s time 
into the softness of this gy 
cushioned there. He said, 
really to himself: “That's o mu 
place into which we sink ar 
would not want to leave.” 
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HE didn’t stir. She held } 
the rock, su 
looked down and he noticed 
of her lips and the warmth & 
he felt the warmth of her bo cs 
and its solidness. But thee 
her face darkened and ae 
slightly and she murmu 
something she should be doi 
—and I should not.” 
“It wouldn’t mean the sam 
“Then make it mean the sz 
ever you see in a woman is’ 
place there. You make here 
of your wants. Did you kne 
“No.” 
“Before you marry her, St 
her here and put your head # 
He said, “What a funny ic 
“Lie still on her lap, as ye 
now. Say to yourself, “This 
loved whose body and eve: 
is forever mine—who will fee 
gers and whose hungers I 
whose stillness covers : 
are too strong for words, and 
places I may never see, bt 
places are filled with me as © 
with her.’” 
He satup. She was cool ar 
she was beautiful in a way 
noticed. He said, “Where ¢ 
that?” 
“Say it to yourself. Say 
belongs to her if you love hes 
He moved his shoulder z 
He said, “Don’t hold your 
straight.” He put an am 
and pulled her forward and 
her face lift, heavy and mot 
suggesting nothing. Her ey 
dense black, or seemed sc 
dropped his head and cis = 
held his lips against her me 
felt the thaw of her feel 
rush and jolt that came 
Her arms lifted and 5 
world turned oral He P 
and stood up. He took! 
lifted her. 


catch any fish.” He he 
basket and he picked t 
walked toward the od NF 
through it to the read. Hey 
lift to her house and whe 
she stood a moment by 


it was as though nothing hacy 












































she said, “I enjoyed the 
” 

tter than I know any- 
er than I know Claire,” 
t I have not known her 
id, “Hey,” and watched 
ing to the dance Satur- 


to Claire’s house at eight 
ight and waited for her in 
a. She appeared at the 
airs and stopped so that 
- at her. She raised her 
naking an expressive ges- 
ss was white and gold and 
d one small white flower 
de of her up-piled hair; 
red and her cheeks were 
excitement. He saw that 
her eyes. She descended 
x a short coat from the 
ie held it out to him and 
t over her shoulders she 
d and gave him a slanted, 
e was within the circle of 
asain and he knew she 
ssed. He didn’t kiss her. 
t: “She stopped on the 
I might look up to her.” 
at well, he saw her strata- 
-subterfuges; and yet it 
|matter. She was the re- 
never dared, she was the 
search that lived within 
her to the car. They went 
town and up Monitor 
in silence through the pale 
f-moon; stubbled fields 
7c smell of cut hay was 
id the silhouettes of great 
lar, ancient houses stood 
de. He turned into the 
‘and dropped her at the 
ed the car and came back 
= lobby. 

had started and most of 
|already arrived. He saw 
with her cousin who had 
fro Portland—and he 
glance turn to him; she 
at him. He lighted a ciga- 
sked half of it, and nodded 
Jan’s wife as they passed. 
his cigarette when Claire 
the powder room; he, no- 
r eyes searched the crowd 
an and stayed there a mo- 
her mouth changed and 
l, half-harsh lines at the 


d dancing. She said, “You 
uch to say, Steve.” 
r you told me that a long 


k back, Steve. Everything 
a? 

= together the first two 
Bibb Grange cut in and 
claimed her. Between 
stood in groups and pres- 
ted that Dan Helser and 
ere never in the same 
them and he also noticed 
r to Claire’s mouth as 
yer the room at Dan. Rest- 
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lessness was with her again: he felt it 
in her body. She was straining for 
something, as she always had. When 
he was with her, irritation got into him 


and he had to hold back the blunt things | 


he wanted to tell her; but when she cir- 
cled the hall with another partner the 
irritation left him and he saw her as he 


wished—light and beautiful and beyond | 


him. 
Half through the evening he cut in to 


claim Nan; he went away with her, lik- | 


ing the feeling of her in his arms. He 
said, “I never saw that dress before.” 

“New.” 

He had thought this would be as al- 
ways, easy and nothing serious between 
them. But the easy things were gone 
and he could not talk to her as once he 
had. Just before the music stopped she 
looked very carefully and seriously at 
him. She started to speak but changed 
her mind and then the music quit and 
she left him at once and immediately 
the evening turned stale and he went 
outside and smoked a cigarette, know- 
ing Claire would hate him for the de- 


sertion. He stayed out until the music | 


began; when he re-entered the club- 
house he saw Dan’s wife sitting alone 
on a divan and he knew Claire had man- 
aged to get her dance with Dan. Her 
quick mind had been on that project all 
evening. They weren’t on the floor, so 


they were outside somewhere in the | 


shadows. He went over and sat beside 
Dan’s wife, admiring her composure. 

“She’ll be getting in her licks under 
the old apple tree,”’ he said. “She never 
quits until the last round’s over.” 

Dan’s wife said, “When will the last 
round be over?” 

“The bell rang w hen Dan married you, 
but she won’t admit it. You want me to 
go out and break it up?” 

“Let her try,” said Dan’s wife. “You’re 
all right, Steve. Only I wish—” 

“That’s all right. Second best is better 
than nothing, and I can’t take an ax and 
chop her out of me.” 

“You don’t need to be second best.” 
She bent nearer him, interested in him. 
“Dan talked a lot about you, before he 
brought me to live here. I’m as fond of 
you as Dan is. I hope you'll always 
like us.” 

“We've got a long time to find out,” 
he said. 

“That’s the thing about a small town. 
A long time to live together. I can’t 
dodge Claire and neither can Dan. So it 
had better be threshed out now.” The 
dance was done and she looked beyond 
Steve to Nan Burris in the middle of the 
floor and she repeated, “You'll hate 
second best. That isn’t what you want.” 


AN and Claire came through the por- 
tico door. Steve saw the face of Dan’s 
wife take on its composure, and again 
he admired her. Dan came up, looking 
at his wife with embarrassment and 
wanting understanding from her. She 
was easy and nice to him: “Get it fixed 
up?” 
“Yes,” he said, “it’s fixed up.” 
Steve rose. hating to see what was then 
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Houses for those who 
help defend America 


As American industry mobilizes 
for victory, population centers 
must shift to provide workers. This 
means the big problem of building 
houses for these workers — thou- 
sands of houses — where you want 
them — in a hurry! 

In this emergency, as in many 
others, Tempered Presdwood* is 
making an important contribution. 
This 


board is being used — inside and 


Masonite* wood-fibre hard- 





out — in many of the prefabricated 
houses the government and private 
builders are erecting for defense 
workers. 


Because of their remarkable 
versatility, Presdwood products are 
used in both exterior and interior 
panels and for mouldings around 
doors as well as baseboards. Tem- 
pered Presdwood houses are easily, 
quickly erected or demounted and 
have unusually high salvage value. 
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PRES DWOODS ARE 
Behind the scenes for countless non- 
military uses as well as in the Army, 
Navy and Air Corps, many millions of 
feet of Presdwoods today help make 
America strong. 

Durable, grainless, moisture-resistant 

_ easily handled with high-speed wood- 
working equipment ... Presdwoods are 
*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. ““Maaonite" 
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AM ERICA 
and 


materials for manufacturers all along the 


also saving valuable time, money 


civilian industrial front. New uses are 
constantly being found for them. 

Every effort is being made to meet con- 
sumer demands for Masonite Presdwood 
Products. Masonite Corporation, 111 W. 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


identifies all products marketed by Masonite Corp. 
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on Claire’s face—the strange, dead look 
in her eyes, the tightness that grew 
around her mouth. To see it was to see 
something die. But Claire still smiled 
with her lips. She said: “Why did you 
desert me? Let’s start home. It’s late 
and I’m tired.” 

He took her across the floor and 
waited for her in the lobby; when she 
came from the powder room she looked 
back at the dance floor and her shoul- 
ders slipped down a little as she stood 
there; then she turned to him, throwing 
a bright smile to her face, and put her 
hand through his arm and was his girl. 
She had quit trying; she was through 
fighting. He thought, “That’s cutting 
the heart out of her,’ and took her to 
the car. Claire moved nearer, so that 
her shoulder touched him. “We used to 
do this,” she murmured. “It is a lovely 
night.” 

“T told you to leave him alone.” 

“T had to know if he still cared a little 
for me. It would be embarrassing to 
have a married man look at me for the 
next forty years, always thinking, ‘It 
might have been.’ But that’s over. Ev- 
erything’s straight now.” 

“You would have taken him if you 
could have wangled it.” 

“Steve, please leave my thoughts 
alone. What’s past is past.” 


GHE had played him against Dan until 
the last; and he hated her for it; yet 
when he thought of her as he always 
wanted to think of her—so restlessly 
seeking the bright drama she needed, 
he could not blame her. Her spirit was 
swift and never content with little 
things; that was the thing he saw in her, 
and closed his eyes to the less lovely 
side. 

“You should have finished him up 
before you lifted me off the street,” he 
said. “You played it two ways at once.” 

“You never pull a punch, Steve. That 
one hurt.” 

“We'll hurt each other a lot.” 

“T can take it. I know the mistake I 
made, leaving you for Dan. Don’t you 
suppose I have thought of it many 
times? I am content now.” 

“No,” he said, “I don’t think you'll 
ever be content.” 

She was long silent. They slid down 
Monitor Grade, through town, and along 
the shadows of Grover. They stopped 
before her house. He got out with her 
and went up the walk to the porch and 
he stood by as she swung suddenly to 
him. “Knowing what you do, how can 
you like me at all?” . 

He thought of the things Nan had 
said, on the rock by the fishing stream; 
that was what he should be saying to 
Claire, but he couldn’t say it. It didn’t 
belong to Claire. He stood still, trying 
to follow that thought to a place he had 
not been before. Claire murmured: 
“Don’t answer it—I should not have 
asked it. We mustn’t pry into each 
other. Steve—” 

She came nearer and put her arms on 
him, surrounding him with her old 
power. She looked closely upon him, 
reading him and waiting for him; and 
then the daring in her made her close 
the gap between. She kissed him, and 
her body came hard and hungry against 
him; it lasted only a moment and when 
she stepped back a silence fell between 
them and he saw her face grow old and 
take an expression gray and desperate 
and unlovely and then the brightness all 
around her grew dim. 

“What did I do wrong, Steve?” 

She had been to him something dis- 
tant and wonderful and rare; and then 
she had come too close and had offered 
too much and it wasn’t rare any more. 
But he said: “Nobody knows how these 
things happen.” 

She let her voice drop down until it 
became husky and bitter: “I should 
have waited. You were always that 





kind—wanting to make somet \ ou 
of me I never was. If I playedu p tha 
distant and hard to get, you wo hay 
come. You're funny, Steve, T 
kind of woman like the one 
head. I couldn’t stay distant 
Life is too short.” 

He said, ‘So long,” and wen 
his car. He drove down Groy/§ 
and braked to a stop in fro; 
store. Lake Murphy had locke 
night light was on and the big’ 
sat inside the door licking its f_ 
Some of the dance crowd had c 
and were in the Crystal. He y 
and found Nan sitting with 
Dan’s wife. There was an e 
beside Nan. He took it. 

“Where’s Cousin Fred?” 

“He had to drive back to F 

He said to the Crystal’s gir 
of coffee.” He put his arm 
counter, looking at the big mir 
wall. He saw Nan in the mij 
eyes were on him, reminding © 
thousand things out of their y< 
had been before Claire, his me jj 
her went beyond Claire. D. 
said, “If you’re ready, Nan, y | 
you home.” | 

She didn’t answer. She wat. 
in the mirror, so that he ren» 
how deep were the things w 
He said, “I’m going over to Ic} a4 
store,” and left the counter, y 
if she would come. She looke 
and the reserve on her face tf ke a 
she seemed unsure and trout! wh 
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the door and moved inside © 
“Lake gets a little careless a 
ting things away,” he said. | 

She stood by the old co; 
slowly turning the big wheel. d 2 
“I remember your father si blear 
swinging this wheel. He was ;)d.” ~ 

He put the cat into the store pm ai 






















layers in the room, and the st} 
ness reached out, so that this n 
been 1880 as well as today. Th ast 
present were that close, and) 
comfortable thing to feel. “Thi 
birthday,” he said. “I wish I « 
you something.” 


s JM LITTLE slice of shart 
She looked rapidly ar 
store, keeping her eyes away *| 
But they came back and saw 
on his face. Disturbance dar 
eyes. She murmured in a quic¢ 
less voice: “You had her. S! i 
you. What happened? Whaeliid & 
destroy tonight? She has a jys @ 
stroyed things. If she’s hurt y/ Idi, 
to kill her.” E 
“She was away up in the /¥ afd, 
looked up to her and put a/joUusal, 
things I wanted into her. ~ en sl. 
came down to earth none of th 2 thi 
were there.” 


you used to believe was so Te oh 
“No, I see what I want. V7 did. 
I see it a long time ago?” %.. 
“We were both too youn: t, 
close,” she murmured. “It has) en Ve 
hard for me, for while you ye be. 


wanting her I have been wa 

“You were before her, and 1 
is how I ought to say it.” 

“We make a very unusual w 
play, Steve.” 

He reached to the string o1 7€ 
light and switched it off. Wh | 
her into his long arms he hac 
stab of regret for the four | 
but it was a fine thing to knc) 
this had been in them both 
while. It was something old a 
something like the feeling in 
the past and the present and > 





gether. 



















































































well as can be expected,” 


ert—is he in shape?” 
abin—sleeping.” 

jef, the commander con- 
royer can’t very well put 
s torpedo officer. Even 
do officer has reported, 
at the ship, and then 
3 it’s good to have him 
u sail. “I understand,” 
r suggested hopefully, 
igert is a good man.” 

if you can take a 
sted man’s word for any- 
s he is the best torpedo 
Royal Navy, because 
ty years ago he was a 
ef petty officer in the 
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longest speech his ex- 
- had made, the com- 
d as he made his way 
ince they took over 
three days before. The 
yetween them was noth- 
appened in those three 
mething that happened 
y in 1916, when Fitz- 
ll in grammar school, and 
mp was master of a de- 
tch of sea known there- 


ked his desk, took out 
them again. He had 
rs quite like these, but 
3, explicit enough. “It 
1 mind at all times that 
argo is your only vital 
. the enemy seems to 
fing information on the 
st valuable convoys, 
take it for granted that 
ed ...if intercepted by 
3 Lutania is to retire at 
will use every device to 
flight.” 
le commander brooded. 
perior to an over-age de- 


age was the interesting 
iralty absolved him ‘of 
ace, if he lost his ship 
he enemy from his con- 
seems inevitable that 
be sacrificed if you 
surface raiders, you 
dinary precautions to 
your crew and your- 
on impends. Extra life 
provided.” 

Cramp shook his head. 
ohappen that way. Not 
e in a lifetime. 

sheet of paper on his 
S pen on the blotter un- 
sd, and began to write. 
ustn’t let this look like 
sstament.” 

i,” he wrote. “I expect 
ie in the near future’”’— 
tourse, tell her the exact 
the censors—“‘but this 
Sly reach Upper Saxby 
€ wanted to say that 
re dismal, and she 
ar that Jensen owed 
ind that there was al- 
br the shop. And des- 
ated to thank her for 
fe, and loyalty; and say 
T, and tell her goodby. 
things could he say. 
it suicide. 

faw,’ he wrote. “My 
an American who owned 
in Winnipeg—is a bit” 
fr, and my executive in- 
Dering that I had the 
Saved at Jutland, but 
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somehow I like my ship. My quarters, 
which are forward instead of aft as on 
our destroyers, are also more com-| 
modious. The Americans stored these 
destroyers well, and the food is excel- | 
lent.” 

Through a thin steel partition the 


commander heard the rumblings of a | 
bass voice, intoning a chantey new to! 
any ocean. It ran: . " 
“Fifty old destroyers, 
Delivered all on time. 
One met a submarine, 9 FIRS 
mm. MOVIES: 
ani ; 


Then there were forty-nine.” 
The commander rattled the steel with 
fo 
“Bombing 0 
RW” 
~ PEARL HARBOR: 
: s 


his knuckles. “Mr. Tigert,” he cried, 
“T’ll thank you to stow that racket!” 

The song ended, abruptly. The com- 
mander wrote on. She wasn’t to try to 

RECORD of © 

n U. S. history: 

ng! U.S. Navy 

gz of 








do anything with the garden this year. | 
She’d have enough to do handling the | 
children alone. “But you might try a| 
plot of lettuce,” he added. “From what 
I hear, greens are fairly scarce, and it 
will help their diet. You mustn’t tell 
them, but I sent a box of sweets. I didn’t 
bring them on my own ship, because”— | 
and here he hesitated—“I’m not sure I'l | 
have leave when we make a home port.” | 

The commander signed his letter and | 
slipped it into the pouch awaiting the | 
harbor launch. He undressed, pulled | 
his cotton night shirt over his head, de- | 
cided that since he must be up long be- 
fore dawn it was too late for a last pipe, 
and got into his bunk. The snores rat- 
tling from the other side of the partition 
were reassuring. It was important that 
your torpedoes run true. 

England’s oldest ally, the sea, sent in 
a fog to hide their departure, but before 
they were clear of the roadstead a spring | 
sun burned the fog away, so that all 
with eyes could see that the Lutania at 
last was heading across, with a lone 
flush-decker making her path. 


8 mim. 
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ae the land dropped away Com- | 

mander Cramp went to the ward- 
room to get his breakfast. Sublieutenant 
Tigert was there already, pouring scald- | 
ing black coffee into his broad mouth. 
Cramp was relieved to find Tigert alone. | 
There were things to be threshed out. 
“Mr. Tigert,” he said, hoping that his 
voice was cold and properly expressed | 
disapproval. 

The torpedo officer thrust out a chin | 
that resembled the prow of the battle- | 
ship Pennsylvania, and said, “All right, | 
I got plastered!” | 

| 





“That, Mr. Tigert, was apparent!” 

“Maybe I’ve got reasons.” 

“What reason,” the commander asked, 
“can you give for coming aboard ship in | 
such a condition?” 

Tigert attempted to button his coat. 
“This ship,” he grunted, “is hexed!” 

“Mr. Tigert!” 

“She may be the Daphne to you, but 
to me she’s the Isaac Smith, and I want 
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star of the Warner Bros. film, 
“THE MALE ANIMAL” 
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bomb on top of a barge in San Francisco 
Bay?” 

“Yes,” the commander admitted, “I 
heard of that.” 

“Well,” said Tigert, “that was the 
Isaac Smith. Isn’t all, either. I was on the 
Isaac Smith, myself, when she drifted 
into the bridge at Charleston, and 
brought it down on top of us. She was 
the nastiest, most evil-tempered, orner- 
iest, most cantankerous destroyer in the 
United States Navy. She was torpedoed 
on her maiden voyage back in ’18, and 
she hasn’t been right since, and the worst 
thing ever happened to the fleet was 
that she didn’t sink, then and there.” 

Commander Cramp finished his cof- 
fee, applied a match to his pipe, and 
then inquired, all bitterness gone from 
his voice, ‘“‘Are you a superstitious man, 
Mr. Tigert?” 

“Certainly I’m superstitious. Who 
isn’t?” 

“You will recall that in the attack on 
Hipper’s battle cruisers, at Jutland, a 
destroyer was sunk, and all aboard were 
lost—except the captain?” 

“Well?” 

“T was that captain,’ Cramp said. 

“Huh!” 

“You might as well hear the rest of it. 
You'll get it from someone else anyway, 
a man’s private life being what it is ona 
destroyer. The court-martial acquitted 
me. They held that a man whose spine 
has been fractured by shrapnel couldn’t 
be held entirely responsible. But I 
elected to—ah—go ashore, and they 
placed me on the reserve list. My career 
wasn’t exactly what you might call 
fortunate. Yet here I am back at sea.” 

Tigert rapped his massive knuckles 
on the wooden fiddle board. ‘No won- 
der,” he growled, “we’re carrying extra 
rafts!” 

The commander chuckled. “If you’re 
a superstitious man, Mr. Tigert,” he 
said, “I wouldn’t worry about the 
Daphne failing to sink—not this time!” 

Sublieutenant Tigert gulped his cof- 
fee, peered over the edge of the cup, 
and winked. “I don’t scare,” he said. 
Then he asked, quietly, “So it’s going 
to be that bad?” 

“Yes. I’m afraid it'll be that bad.” 

Tigert lumbered out on deck to handle 
his crews at his four triple tubes. Soon 
his voice drifted into the wardroom. 
“You'll learn to mule-haul these fish,” 
he was roaring, “if we stay here for- 
ever!” The commander felt better. He 
didn’t have to worry about his torpe- 
does, at least. 


@ THE second day they ran into 
weather, and the Daphne developed 
a disturbing motion—not a pitch, nor 
yet a roll, but a tricky, bobbing weave 
that put half her crew below decks, sick. 
The commander found he was unaf- 
fected so long as he stayed on the wind- 
ward side of the bridge, with the salt 
spume whipping cold on his face. He 
hoped his crew, if they noticed his un- 
broken watch, would lay it to hardiness 
and fortitude. 

On the morning of the third day, with 
the seas abating, Lieutenant Fitzmau- 
rice came up to the bridge. “I’ve ordered 
drill for all hands at action stations at 
four_bells, sir,” he reported. The com- 
mander shook his head. “No, Mr. Fitz- 
maurice, we’ll have boat drill instead—I 
want to see if the men are ready to aban- 
don ship. Everybody in it except the 
lookouts, and the men at the detectors, 
and the bridge and engine-room watch.” 

“‘But—before we abandon haven’t we 
got to fight?” 

“T believe you heard my wishes, Mr. 
Fitzmaurice.” 

The commander clicked his stop watch 
with the first siren blast, and then 
watched, with apprehension and dis- 
taste, the resulting confusion. 

“Mr. Fitzmaurice,’ Cramp said, when 
the last oil-begrimed head had popped 
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out of a hatch, “that took exac: | 
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overside in five minutes. In | 
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room,” Fitzmaurice said. 

Sublieutenant Tigert stopp. 
ing on the bridge rail and, like ¢ | 
that has been annoyed, grow]! 
you’d go below for a look | 
you’d learn something. Wh 
patched this tub after she was 
1918, they were in such a h 
put in solid bulkheads—she’s | 
watertight doors and hatches 1} 
other can afloat.” it 

“Bilge!” said Fitzmaurice, |) i 

“Okay—bilge! But that’s on ear 
why the men are slow getting ¢ | 


“IT don’t care why they're sic. 
the commander. “I want then | 
want them able to abandon shi | 
minutes!”’ He limped down ¢ 
and went to his cabin, aware | 


executive officer was angry. 


IX THE middle of the afternc | 

maurice came to the cabin, | 
entered, and stood stiffly before 
face pale and forbidding. “Twi 
port,” he said, “that we can nc 
don ship in five minutes.” | 

“Yes?” Cramp said, waitin; 
other words that were close | 
maurice’s lips. 

“And I would like to know fF. 
get this crew in shape to fight t | 
we spend all our time drillin 
her?” | 

The way Fitzmaurice sai 
her,’ you couldn’t help knowin: j 
meant. But the commander s_ 
ing, because he wanted no op¢ 
with so good a sailor—not now, | 
submarines, and four-motored | 
and big-gunned raiders, and St § 
heaven alone knew what sort / 
ish mines and traps lay to th) 
them. All he said was: “W 
done somehow.” | 

By dawn of the next day the 
the U-boat zone. When € 
miles due south of Iceland’s © 
mander Cramp had his men at! 
He didn’t let them breakfast! 
mist lifted and the horizon wi! 
maximum visibility. Many as) 
ship, or a valuable convoy, 
caught cold in morning’s first 
enemy unexpectedly close.’ 
strange, the commander consi¢ } 
the nearness of danger jogged 
from the back shelves of his em 

They zigzagged that day, an | 
up the speed to twenty-five - 
destroyer keeping station or 
tania’s bow. Before noon th’ 
room picked up an SSS—subr i 
tack—from a tanker eighty m)) 
southward. They ignored it, \ 
on course. Cramp hoped o'f 
would be nearer, but in any ca’ ! 
voy was too valuable to risk i 

When the sun was sinking) 
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out shouted, “Periscope 
It wasn’t a periscope, Bi 
a sailor floating face down 
tell whether he was youn 
ish, German, or Norw 
sailor in a pea jacket, flo 
with his arms stiff ahea' 
And that was the fourt 
And on the fifth day, 2 
their course to make th 
Glasgow, it came upon then 
At first it was only a speck | 
tant northeastern horizon, 2” 
could not possibly call a wat 
body spoke, on the bridge, for | 
that if it was a warship—and 
—it was bad, for she was com 
The commander thought, “} 
will raise blue blazes but I’m | 
any chances,” and he orderec ® 
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a hoist telling the 
age course to due south, 
The pennons fluttered 
nd stood out in the wind, 
id, “Clear for action, Mr. 


bells clanged, and the off 
n deck. 

was larger, and as the 
) prow lifted to a swell, 
1 on the distant super- 
‘igert whistled under his 
old jinxed Isaac Smith!” 
ind strode to the other 
se and fussed at his tor- 
ider closed his eyes, to rid 
are, and then he opened 
sed his glasses again, and 
ire leaped in front of him 
nd. There were only two 
orld, he knew, with that 
, panther look topside. 
three, but the Graf Spee 
ed in the River Plate, 
at stood toward them was 
w or the Scheer. 

ed at the Lutania, a mile 
1g smoke as she worked 
d. The commander said: 
etween the Lutania and 
. Fitzmaurice.” 

ir,” Fitzmaurice said, and 
nally as a surgeon select- 
Do you think we’d better 
moke, sir?” 

1 the engine room. And 
smoke pots as well.” 

t be,” the quartermaster 
ippily, ‘a pocket battle- 


wasn’t any more doubt, 
her hull lifted out of the 
tiny bright orange flashes, 
oke billowed and fogged 
ying them,” estimated 
nineteen—maybe twenty 
ket ship, all right.” 

i, not breathing. Then 
rose alongside the fleeing 


er the big ’un,” said the 


nder felt nervous, and in- 
_afraid—not afraid for 
'ship—but afraid for his 
pauged his course, and 
it the thick column of 
tis four funnels were lay- 







ghting the whole Axis; victory will cost upward of 300 | 
production is on a seven-day basis; all over the world | 
uifering through blood and foil, tears and sweat; civiliza- 

fis in the balance—and you want to know how you look!" 
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ing on the ocean, and then -he said, | 
“You'll drop the pots, Mr. Fitzmaurice.” | 

The pots went over, and the smoke | 
columns towered like grotesque, flabby, 
monsters, high enough, he hoped, to hide 
the Lutania from the enemy. 

“Here they come again,” said Tigert. 
“Three bow guns.” 


poey heard, unexpectedly, the scream 

of rushing, twisting metal, and knew 
the salvo was coming their way. Then 
geysers soared two hundred yards off the | 
starboard bow. 

“Looks as if they'd like to polish us | 
off first,” Fitzmaurice said. 

“If they wait for that, they’ll lose the | 
Lutania,” gloated Tigert. “Look at old 
Lutania go—she’s making a good thirty 
now.” : 

“The enemy’s within sixteen thou- 
sand yards,” said Fitzmaurice glumly. 

“Wish it was ten thousand less,” | 
Tigert prayed. “I’d like a chance to| 
slip a fish into her—bet I could blow 
her clean back to Helgoland.” 

“If she got that close we wouldn’t be 
here,” Fitzmaurice said. “She’s got a 
five-point-nine secondary battery that 
can handle six like us.” 

The commander ordered: “Alter 
course a point to the east, Mr. Fitz- 
maurice. We'll see if we can’t lure him 
away from the Lutania. And on the 
next flash drop three depth charges. 
May confuse him.” 

The Lutania’s radio must be scream- 
ing for help—but who knew whether 
there was any help in this part of the 
ocean? On the other hand, there might 
be more of those vultures, the enemy— 

The pocket battleship was hull up 
now. Her lines looked like the Lutzow. 
The orange stabs came again, and simul- 
taneously the depth charges rolled out 
of the racks in the stern. The depth 
charges and the salvo burst, the three 
big shells in a neat line ahead, and the 
depth charges astern. 

“Now,” said the commander, “if 
they'll only believe they’re short—” 

He peered back at his pursuer. There 
were six flashes, this time. 

“They’re shooting the works,” said 
Tigert. 

The commander braced himself and 
waited, and there was a roar overhead, 
but the six shells were far long. 

The pocket battleship’s secondary 
battery winked angrily. Cramp thought, 
we'll get it this time. A sheet of flame 
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rose in his face, and in the air there was 
the whine of loose iron, and amidships 
there was a twisting crash and a great 
hand shook the Daphne until her in- 
sides rattled apart. The commander 
found he was picking himself up from 
the mat on the bridge. 

Tigert lifted him to his feet, but he 
could hear nothing, because his ears 
were ringing so. He knew his engines 
were stopped, and he could see his bow 
gun was gone and the foredeck was a 
mess, and the enemy was bow-on again, 
her smoke lying flat against the hori- 
zon. 

Fitzmaurice shouted, “We took a five- 
point-nine in the reduction gears, engine 
room reports. We're making water in 
the bow where the other one got us. Two 
badly wounded forward. The rest of the 
bow gun crew, well—” 

The commander didn’t have to be told 
about the bow gun. He could see. Why 
were destroyers too small to carry a 
surgeon? What could a pharmacist’s 
mate do for a man with steel in his 
stomach? All he said alouc was, 
“Where’s a radio man?” Then he dic- 
tated a message for help. 


ol aie guns on the pocket ship were 
speaking again. She lobbed three 
shells at the Lutania at extreme range, 
and the commander saw, with some sat- 
isfaction, that they were short. Then two 
smaller guns flared in her bow. In the 
Daphne’s stern a group of torpedomen 
and the two aft funnels dissolved. The 
stern lifted, and fell, and the commander 
groped along the rail to the speaking 
tubes. When he reached the tubes he 
found he was shouting for speed. He 
felt ashamed, for of course his engines 
were dead, and he hoped Fitzmaurice 
hadn’t noticed. 

The Daphne lurched and was slow in 
rolling back. Cramp recognized the loggy 
feel of her. He had felt it before, a long 
time ago. 

“Don’t you think,” Fitzmaurice said, 
“that we should abandon?” 

The commander took in Fitzmaurice’s 
strained face, and the way his eyes were, 
with the whites showing all around. 
(“You will take,” the orders had read, 
“extraordinary precautions to save the 
lives of your crew.) “Yes, you may 
abandon now, Mr. Fitzmaurice,” he 
said. “See that the wounded are off 
first.” 

Then, because he didn’t know quite 
what else to do, he took his watch out of 
his pocket, and said, “Let’s see if you 
can beat your best record, Mr. Fitz- 
maurice. I think she'll go fast.” 

The enemy, he could see, would pass 
across their bow, at three miles, per- 
haps. He was hopeful they wouldn’t fire 
again, because it was obvious that the 
Daphne was a wreck, when a shellburst 
brought him to his knees. He remained 
on his knees a long time. When he 
pulled himself up, the bridge was empty, 
and the rafts were floating away, loaded. 
It was comforting to be alone. He 
counted the rafts, bobbing away, and 
estimated that all who lived of his crew 
were safe. The Daphne was settling 
very slowly. He hoped, illogically, that 
she’d go under before the enemy let 
loose again. He didn’t want to be dis- 
solved like the men near the aft funnels. 
He wanted to go down with his ship. It 
was for this that he was prepared, and 
of which he was not afraid. He won- 
dered whether the Lutania would get 
clear. 

Then, from below the bridge, he heard 
the shuffle of feet and some perfunctory 
mild curses. He saw Sublieutenant Ti- 
gert, big and oil-smudged and dishev- 
eled, wrestling with the jammed swivel 
of a set of triple torpedo tubes. “Mr. 
Tigert,’ he said, “I ordered this ship 
abandoned. Get off my ship!” 

“T can’t,” Tigert said. 


“You can’t? Why not? There are 


_lips began to move without sc 


el a 

































































extra rafts. You haven't mu tis 
Get going!” ; 
“Well, _ sir,” Sublieutenant Tig 


explained, “it’s like this. Yo |e 
your traditions, and we've got o|.N 
you think it’s okay to go down y , ‘ 
ship, but in my navy you can’t 
ship while you’re still able to 
age to the enemy, and I’ve stil] | ig 
of tubes working, if I could op ew 
ee : 

“This isn’t,” said the con » 

“your navy!” 

“Well, that’s a point for ar 
said Tigert, “at least so far as { 
Smith is concerned.” 

Far off, the commander k 
hum of a plane drawing close. ‘ 
be enough of this insubordina’ | 
said. “Abandon ship, Mr. Tige | 

“Can't,” Tigert growled. { 

“Tommyrot,” said the con 
but then the tubes swung, a 


the commander kept silent t ; 
knew his torpedo officer was 
intricate problem concerning 
target, course, range, and dri/ 
compressed air banged and hi 
the torpedoes leaped from the « 
deck for the sea in their clea 1 rac 
dives, and their wakes rushed ay 
and straight. 
“Beautiful!” the command! 
They waited, not speaking. Thi be ai 
until it seemed certain all hai » 
and then two columns of wat 5 
roomed lazily amidships of po | 
battleship. The columns so; : 
spread, and black smoke follov ti 
“I guess that’ll slow her uy Ti 
said. % 
“It may,” the commander e 
“sink her. Look! She’s turni aw | 
And look at that list!” } 
He found he was pousttings 7 
of the bridge, and then he stc ed, 
the enemy’s guns were his 
again. There was no rush ar’ wh 
of shells, and he straightened: d 
far to port, three thin smudge aj 
the horizon. He knew they !) al 
British cruisers, and all the 
went out of him, and he wept. [ 
First the planes came to 4 R 
skies above them, and at og 
new cruiser came alongside a 
launch to pick them off. |: 
cruiser sent a six-inch shell it 
Daphne at the waterline, ra 
could see she was a hopeless hea 4 
menace to navigation, and sh t 
and slid under. y 


iy 
i 


HE rear admiral comme 

second division of the crui: | 
ron was more than polite, b ! 
puzzled. He brought them intc 5 
room, and fed them Scotch 
and told them the Lutania ha™ 
clean, and that three of his +) 
pursuing the pocket battles nf 
hoped they’d catch her while 
still some light. Then he sp 
things that troubled him. ey : 
told Tigert, “the only ite 
mained aboard the destro m, 
cause you knew the Daphn 
sink with all those solid bull | 
in back in ’18?” 

“That’s right,” Tigert said. | 
built to keep afloat—I'd 
aboard her any day than ono. 
rafts like an oversize tire.” ! 

“And you say,” the admir al 
ing to Cramp, “that the only 
stayed was because you wel | 
out by the blast?” - | 

The admiral shook his | 
smiled. “Come now, gent} 
said. “Regardless of your 1 
ries, an old sea dog like my | 
fectly aware of heroism W! 

The commander thou; 
and his shop in Upper 
dered how he was ever g 
to his new reputation. 
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at they mean. Almost 
t order issued by the 
t is subsequently fol- 
erpretation. In one case 
o years, a War Depart- 
ained its own interpre- 
graph stating that the 
raph was interpreted to 


s adopted a stilted form 
mat no ordinary civilian 
d take down in short- 
transcribe into an ac- 
r letter. A stop watch is 
1e-interval recorder. A 
jershirt is called a shirt 
or some such combina- 
id if you ask for it by 
. you won't get it. If a 
perienced medical offi- 
sd camp, puts in a Sick 
Report indicating that 
‘born in Philadelphia, 
ack to him inviting his 
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YW 


me Y 
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regulation that says it 
or vice versa. 

general at Camp Eustis, 
sd one of the Assistant 
n Washington to tell me 
it by a certain order that 
written. His answer was 
job to write orders and 
(pret them. I was per- 
sn, as I am now, that he 
lized the situation out in 
duld not have executed 
a my place. . 

epartment is filled to 
1 good men—as good as 
be found in the world, 
re shoved into jobs they 
bout—civilians with ci- 
commanding the Army, 
taff work, and staff men 
fk. General Harbord, 
ng in France, said in his 
g the World War there 
feneral Staff officer run- 
‘tation business who did 
more about transporta- 
fasual passenger on a 
© Secretary of War has 


Unify Our Fighting Forces 
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| 
ever served long enough to understand 
the War Department, or to say yes or 
no to any question without advice. | 

In the case of the seacoast defenses, 
or what is known now under the re- | 
sounding title of the Coastal Frontier, a | 
president of the Army War College (an 
infantry officer) said to me, “The per- 
manent fortifications are finished—you | 
must depend upon the mobile artillery.” 
Another infantry officer, president of | 
the Army War College and afterward | 
Chief of Staff, said that the coast artil-'| 
lery got too much of the Army’s money, | 
got all the best stations in time of | 
peace, and too many of the best com- 
missions in time of war. He prepared a 
bill to make it unlawful for a coast ar- 
tillery officer or soldier to serve with 
mobile troops in time of war, but it did 
not prevent mobile Army generals from 
commanding great Coastal Frontiers. 

Our present system of seacoast de- 
fense was laid out by the Endicott 
Board in 1886. Great progress was 
made for twenty-five years but after 
that the whole schedule was stalled, 
largely because of the jealousies of the 
mobile arms—the infantry, the cavalry 
and the field artillery, all of which I 
have commanded for years, and which 
I love. 

Men, women and children of the coast 
artillery for years have been chided 
with not belonging to the Army. The 
plan I advocate here will be to turn the 
coast artillery over to the Navy. A 
hundred thousand men, or two hundred 
thousand, at most, could do the job. 
The Marines know the taste and feel of 
salt water. They are self-contained and 
can provide themselves with food, shel- 
ter or clothing. The Navy cannot defend 
itself in port any more than a horse 
could run a race in a stable. But the 
Navy can control the Marines, and the 
Marines can defend the Navy. 

The Army, relieved of all responsi- 
bility for the static defense of the ports, 
as Pershing’s army was in France, could 
then be organized into proper, tactical 
units, and the War Department, now a 
fifty-year patchwork of error, mutual 
mistrust and jealousy, could be reor- 
ganized along functional lines, with 
competent men in every branch, to wit: 
Tactics, Supply, and Administration, 
with the Air Corps and the National 
Guard standing by as special services, 
each requiring special organization. 

This was the plan that met the unani- 
mous approval of Pershing’s “War De- 
partment in France,” organized at 
Tours with General J. G. Harbord 
(afterward president, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America) in command, and with 
this writer as his Chief of Staff. That is 
the way it was visualized and urged for 
adoption in October of 1918, by the men 
then bearing upon their shoulders the 
heavy responsibility for victory or de- 
feat. It was a plan equally acceptable 
to Harbord’s General Staff, to big busi- 
nessmen like Atterbury, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; Dawes, our General 
Purchasing Agent (afterward Vice- 
President); Lord, afterward Director of 
the Budget; Wood, afterward president 
of Sears, Roebuck; and to the best that | 
the Army could provide as the Chiefs | 
of Services in Washington after the 
war—Rogers, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral; Williams, the Chief of Ordnance; 
Jadwin, the Chief of Engineers; Ireland, 
the Surgeon General; Hull, the Judge 
Advocate; and Bash, our Adjutant Gen 
eral who was afterward the Quarter- | 
master General. 

On page 19 of this issue of 
is a prescription for the cure 
dreadful confusion. 
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to obey orders, grabbed his rifle and 
went to work on the glass and sash. Be- 
fore the astonished old-timers halted 
the well-intentioned sabotage, cold air 
| was coming in freely through six former 
windows. 


GEORGIA 


4 CAMP WHEELER, Macon. 
© Maybe the lieutenant was a 
4 music lover—even a jitterbug— 
-awy th private life. Anyway, it got 
| him down when a bored sentry chal- 
lenged him with a flat “Who’s there?” 
Yelled the shavetail: “Is that any way 
| to challenge an officer? Put some snap 
|into your work. Get some rhythm into 
|your voice.” Few hours later the 
shavetail passed the sentry box again. 
Challenged the sentry: “Bump-tiddy, 
ump-bump—who’s there?” 





ORT McPHERSON, Atlanta. After 

a long and tedious quest the quarter- 
master detachment here has found an 
|insignia for its stationery. “Swat the 
| Swastika” is the slogan. The picture 
shows Hitler bending over, grasping his 
| ankles, while a Q.M.C. private with a 
| huge paddle prepares to swat the—ah— 
swastika clearly visible on Mr. H. 


TEXAS 


Co BARKELEY, Abilene. Maybe, 
with the nation in peril and with all 
this talk about unity of command, we 
shouldn’t reveal this little incident. 
Maybe, on the other hand, its recita- 
tion will make for bigger and better 
unity. Not many days ago, a Navy 
plane came a cropper in an Abilene res- 
ervoir. Since it was Army territory the 
Army made all preparations for salvag- 
ing the dunked aircraft. On hand, at 
dawn, were pontoons, winches, cables, 
planks, poles, life preservers, spectators 
from Abilene and soldiers from Barkeley. 
A Navy salvage crew, flown from the 
Naval Air Station at Corpus Christi, 
was on hand, too, and teamed up with 
Barkeley’s Co. E of the Engineers. The 
groups worked together all morning, 
stopped for a chicken dinner supplied 
on the spot by Co. E mess sergeants, 
then worked all afternoon. 

The prime difficulty was that of re- 
covering the engine, which had torn 
loose from the fuselage and sunk in 
twenty feet of water. Army engineers 
and Navy divers finally located and 
towed it ashore between Army pon- 
toons, but lack of a crane presented a 
problem in getting the one-ton motor 
aboard a truck already loaded with 
plane parts and pieces of salvaged alu- 
minum. By this time it was getting 
dark, and the major in charge of Co. E 
suggested that a winch truck could 
snake the engine aboard by means of 
skids, using cables that would run 





/lengthwise through the truck between 


the fuselage and wing of the damaged 
ship. This idea horrified a sailor in 
charge of the salvage crew. “Why, it 
would cut the wings and fuselage to 
pieces,” he yelled. “We might as well 
have left the engine in the lake.” The 


| pall of silence which settled over the 
| weary men at this outburst was broken 


by an explosion from the major. “All 


| right, Company E,” he said, quite audi- 
| bly indeed. 


“Collect your equipment 
and we'll go home. The damned engine 
is out of the lake; the rest is up to 


Navy!” A soldier, wearily gathering 








equipment, was heard to remark: “This 
goes further to prove that when the 
Army and the Navy are put together, 
they just can’t seem to get along with 
each other.” Last we heard of the mat- 
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ter, the Navy was di 


company for the use of a cre | 
incident. 


GAN ANTONIO. The dj ne 

ing office has an agreen ¢ 
local hotel whereby vok 7th 
ing in too late for i Ho 1 
day are bunked in oud -z the 
price rooms. But when Re: 
McKay and Herman Oppel ' 
one recent P. M., the hotel | 
cheap rooms and <a alarpg 
into a snazzy $15 sui 
ceptive, prospective si ory 
McKay and former = 
Oppelt, future flying 
night lolling around o: n ( 
ing apparatus and 
letters to the folks 
moment the boys 
reduced to G-I ee ! 
edly having difficulty m 
fervid contents of those in 
home. my 
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OTHING aol has t 
yet about standa 
of Army vehicles bag 
ment has at least a 
finger on such words as in 
draftee, three- -year & a. 
Officially, there is nom 
only time the word sel: 
used is when referring to foam 
for duty but not yet ind 
ing to orders, the , 
for an Army enlisted mar 
man. j 


NSTEAD of two — , 

a week for a priva 
out whether or not 
terial in his make-up. 
for officer training s 
considered and acted 
ing boards at their 
nation, instead of be Ss: 
area centers and left u Cs 
spells of time. The ; 
speed up procurement of — 
thousand officers needed fe 
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N ELEVATOR 

the Navy Departme: 
writes that he has derived 
amusement from the Nz} 
drive for national reticenc 
naval. What amuses o 
chauffeur is not the daily, 
cussion of naval busine 
personnel in the prese 
stranger passengers, but 
the officer who issued = 
order forgets his order fre) 
like everyone else. Th 
architectural dive b 
carelessness but se 
culiar inability of so 
recognize civilian dr 
distinguish the rank of a 
farther than the in oy 
supply lines, Navy men 
the presence of civilian b 
cidentally, our leat 
cludes, it would help hi 
Navy more efficient 
wouldn’t stand on 
while guests in his y 
“After you, my dear 4 A 
of deference to sup 
six or eight distinctly | 
tempt to enter or é& 
in strict accordance V 
degrees of eminence 
than a pinball-machine 
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exclaim, “that Bud cer- 
pvely voice! And little 
y, too, doesn’t she?” 

being what it was, Mrs. 
-of a brother and sis- 
part was so Risé’s 
Yt be hurt. Bud started 
sé on the piano, and 
nging lessons. Come 
, and practice time, 
difficulty tearing him- 
m the fellas down the 
eenberg finally gave up 
of hauling him in. He’s 
acidly practicing, and 
its buttons when she 
d ten, to sing on the radio 
i The Children’s Hour. 
‘ started Risé on regular 
and from then on, she 
rounds from one agency 
singing engagements 
yeddings, funerals, band 
immer picnics at $3, $5, 


ig career got three years 
ht off, when she started 
ligh School, Flushing. A 
ent educators there—the 
the music-department 
| to her voice roll out in 
m one assembly period, 
about it. They took 
apart and put it to- 
found herself taking 
es, taking German and 
uled for Italian the fol- 
while algebra, physics, 
i Latin were discreetly 


back, unpredictably, the 
. The State Board of 
of reducing music-de- 
jations. The musical 
swtown High took Risé to 
Rochester as Exhibit A. 
he board in French, Ger- 
discussed musical theory, 
y. The appropriation was 


later, at seventeen, she 
n Opera Comique series 
her Theater in New York. 
S simply as that—singing 
7 tryout, and engaged as 
n Monday. 

ly with an Idea 

hird week she swung her 
¢ melodious climax of The 
dier. “Come, Hero Mine,” 
nd ran off into the wings 
an elderly lady with an 
the voice, my dear,” the 
Stranger said fervently. 
| for grand opera!” Risé 
this was Madame Anna 
the famous voice teacher. 
Tr present job paid $75 a 
at was pretty good. She 
was finished she’d prob- 
) job at $100 aweek. She 
iidn’t afford high-priced 
lor an imponderable such 


no!” she said. 

Risé’s mother laid down 
1 Madame Schoén-René 
ipon her return from Eu- 
mnths later, she hunted 
aught the girl for noth- 
ested a wealthy musical 
urthering Risé’s studies. 
the Juilliard School of 
Tater, into granting Risé 


lat er, when Risé turned 
‘contract, it was due to 


U northodox Prima Donna 


Continued from page 20 


Madame’s advice. “You don’t know 
enough,” the elderly teacher told her. 
“You'll be a flash for one year. Then 
you're finished, forgotten! Why? Be- 


cause you have no repertoire. Where | 
are you going to learn more roles in| 


America? The Met won't teach you. 
You need opera stock company experi- 
ence. Go to Europe and get it!” 

_So Risé went, not once but three 
times in the next three years. There 
Was no question about the money for 
the _trips—Madame supplied it. And 
Risé learned, by singing them night 
after night and three matinees a week. 
the scores of thirty operas. 

The last time she went over, in the 
winter of ’36, it didn’t look as though 
she were going to get a job. She dragged 
all over the continent—to Munich, Leip- 
zig, Berlin, Warsaw, Paris, Vienna, ask- 
ing for work. “Not a bad voice,” 
directors said when she sang for them, 
“but we're filled up this season.” 


Conquest in Prague 


The last place she went was Prague— 
before she used her steamship ticket 
back to the U. S. A. to get a radio job at 
$125 a week. 

She met Walter Szurovy while she 
was working in Prague. He was the 
leading juvenile at the theater next door 
to the opera house. He told the director 
that she was too pretty for a singer and 
that if she flopped, to send her next door 
and he’d make an actress out of her. 

Risé didn’t flop, but went on to sing 
at the State Opera House in Vienna, and 
then in Cairo. When she returned to the 
United States, Szurovy followed. Two 
days before he was to return to Prague, 
Risé suddenly, unexpectedly, said yes. 

There were no canopies, no crush, no 
mews cameras at the wedding. They 
simply traveled down to City Hall by 
subway. Szurovy bought some violets 
from a man on the corner, and, upstairs 
in the justice’s office, Risé’s brother told 
Szurovy when to say “I do” because he 
wasn’t very sure of his English yet. 
Risé had to get right back to a rehearsal, 
so Risé’s folks and Szurovy went to the 
corner drugstore and had a cup of 
coffee. 

Walter Szurovy is not Mister Risé 
Stevens. When he isn’t rehearsing his 
wife, he’s doing things about her con- 
tracts, designing her hats, selecting her 
clothes, and he manages, generally, to 
make any average husband look like an 
expensive luxury. 

“Poor, very poor!” he’s apt to say, 
shaking his head disgustedly, as his 
wife comes off stage after a first act. 
Risé sulks, gets depressed, cries. Stage 
managers plead with Szurovy to keep 
his comments until next day. “Tomor- 
row’s too late. She’s singing tonight!” 
Szurovy answers. “She can hear the 
truth at her age. Fifteen years from 
now, maybe, I'll be saying, ‘Risé, you're 
magnificent!’ because she’ll be needing 
that then.” 

Before a recent radio broadcast he 
told her: “If you sing your very best 
today, I’ll take you to see that new Al- 
fred Hitchcock mystery film.” 

Five rehearsals are average for an 
opera. Szurovy called thirty-two for her 
Delilah debut. He said he wanted to 
be sure Risé could play Delilah as we ll 
as sing her. He must have succeeded, 
for critics fairly swooned Wy: 

Ask Risé what kind of picture she'd 
like to make when she goes back to thie 
Coast this spring and she'll think hard, 
and say, “Well, I'd like to play a girl in 
ordinary everyday clothes, who oper 
her mouth now and then and—sing 
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F YOU awaken feeling and looking tired 

and listless—if you seem to be “‘aging”’ 
too rapidly, losing freshness and sparkle 
in the stress of these strenuous days— 
here is important news. 

Today, modern science is reporting 
startling discoveries about food. About 
new-found, almost-magic food elements 

—with power to revitalize millions of the 
tired, the nervous or under par, and build 
| them up for clear-eyed morning freshness 
and vigorous, buoyant days. ; 

As you may have read in recent maga- 
zines, these new-found food elements are 

| so important that governments through- 
out the world are changing national diets 
to include more of them. Warring nations 
feed them to their armies, to build up 
physical stamina and sound nerves. Deny 
them to their captive peoples, tosap phys- 
ical resistance and undermine morale. 

Already here in America our own gov- 
ernment is seeking ways to supply more 
of these elements. For government stud- 
ies show that 2 out of every 3 Ameri- 
cans aren’t sure of getting enough of 
these vital food-factors to be at their best. 


What To Do 


In light of these new discoveries, thou- 
sands are taking a cup of new, improved 


Ovaltine each night and morning. For 
Ovaltine is a scientific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 


First: Taken warm at bedtime, Oval- 
tine fosters sound sleep—without drugs. 


for yoarkling. \ 


) MORNING FRESHNESS 





Do This at Bedtime Thigh 






Second : To build vitality while you 
sleep, Ovaltine supplies a wider variety 


and wealth of valuable food elements _ 


than any single natural food. More than 
merely a “‘vitamin carrier,”’ it provides 
not just two—or four—or six—but eleven 
important food elements, including vita- 
mins and minerals frequently deficient in 
ordinary foods. It supplies significant 
amounts of Vitamins A, B,, D and G— 
protecting minerals—complete proteins. 

So—for clear-eyed morning freshness 
and more vital, buoyant days—turn to 
the new, improved Ovaltine, starting to- 
night. See if you don’t begin to look and 
feel far more ‘‘alive’’ and sparkling— 
with new zest for life. 





OVALTINE, Dept. $42-C-3 | 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ll. 

Please send free samples of Regular and 
Chocolate Flavored Ovaltine, and interesting 
new booklet about certain new-found miracle 
elements in food and the promise they hold 
One sample offer to a person | 


Address..... 


City. 
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Will your Scalp 
stand the 


FINGERNAIL 


TEST? 





SCRATCH YOUR HEAD and see for your- 
self. Is loose ugly dandruff spoiling the 
good looks of your hair? Don’t let it! Use 
Wildroot-with-Oil. The famous Wildroot 
formula that’s been chasing dandruff scales 
for 30 years, plus pure vegetab/e oil that 
grooms without grease... 


ed 
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YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK LIKE THIS if you 
get a bottle of Wildroot-w/sth-Oi7l today! 
Its safe, powerful 3-Action grooms the hair 
...Telieves dryness...removes loose dan- 
druff. Get a bottle today at your nearest 
drug counter. Available in four popular 
sizes. Also in Regular Formula (non-oily). 
Professional applications at your barber. 


Remeasurement at the center of the 
crossbar showed the vault as 15 feet 
three eighths of an inch. That Warmer- 
dam failed in three efforts to clear 
fifteen-five came as an anticlimax. It 
was enough that he had made good his 
guarantee of a fifteen-footer. What 
the spectators didn’t know was that 
Corny’s poles had become lost in transit 
and that he had made his record with a 
borrowed bamboo, owned by Milton 
Padway, that was two feet shorter than 
his own! 

Buttressed by his favorite stick, an 
ancient weapon that is cracked and 
shattered and taped and mended to a 
length of four feet from the bottom, the 
stoical Dutch boy acquired a national 
reputation a week later in Boston with 
his astounding performance. Compet- 
ing in the Boston A.A. games, he wiped 
away his own indoor and outdoor rec- 
ords with a sky-scraping vault of 15 
feet 71% inches. 

You have heard of shows being 
stopped, but this is the first time a track 
meet ever was broken up by a single 
performance, and a “field” performance 
at that. The rafters of the Boston 
Garden rang with unprecedented cheer- 
ing. Spectators left their seats and made 
a dash for the unobtrusive Dutch boy. 
Officials managed to clear the long run- 
way for Corny to try a greater height, 
and when he failed, the crowd took him 
over in earnest. More than 200 young- 
sters dogged his heels, fighting to touch 
him or get his autograph. They trailed 
him out of the Garden and almost made 
him miss the train that was to take him 
on the first lap of his flying trip to the 
Coast. 

The remainder of the Boston A.A. 
games became so much twaddle. Even 
the historic Hunter Mile failed to halt 
the talk of Warmerdam, which con- 
tinued throughout the night. And when 
Corny reached his California home by 
plane, he found a raft of telegraphic 
pleas to return East at once to satisfy 
the wholesale clamor for another sight 
of him. 

Already the track coaches of the 
nation are seeking a way to alter their 
concept of pole-vaulting form, because 
Warmerdam is one of those superath- 
letes who come along every so often and 
embarrass the complacent dictators of 
athletic techniques. Bill Tilden did it 
to the tennis world in early 1920 when, 
as a wild-swinger, he became ‘‘scien- 
tific” after three months of hard work 
on his backhand. Ruth and Hornsby 
outmoded the Keeler-Cobb batting tech- 
nique. 

Here’s How It is Done 


Warmerdam is shy of “correct” pole- 
vaulting form. His body lacks grace- 
ful arching as it skims over the bar. 
Instead, he fairly flys from the ground 
and resembles a flail, as his six feet of 
human length is tossed from the end of 
the pole and over the crossbar. It is not 
pretty, but Warmerdam’s explanation 
indicates that the track coaches are a 
bit shy in their understanding of neces- 
sary momentum, body shock and maxi- 
mum grip-length. 

“Tt’s practically all speed,” he will re- 


audience of rival vaulters who come to 


WILDROOT with OlL | veal to anyone, and he has a constant 


3 acu 


FOR GOOD 
LOOKING HAIR 
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| him seeking advice for a worried 
| “friend” who is doing something wrong. 
| “If you can’t get up speed on the run- 
way you can’t get your weight up the 
full eighty degrees. And if that pole 
isn’t nearly at right angles with the 
ground, all the world can’t get you over 
the crossbar. You’ll jackknife or fall 
back every time. And don’t forget: 
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When you fall back, there’s no sand or 
sawdust. You fall on hard ground or 
board floor. That’s a mental hazard. 

“A lot of people talk about ceilings. 
One fellow mentioned twenty-three 
feet. That’s silly. I may be able to do 
sixteen feet this year, but here’s what it 
means: 

“With a pole fifteen feet eleven 
inches long, I can hold my right or top 
hand thirteen feet five inches up and 
jump clear fifteen feet. So, with a 140- 
foot sprint at top speed, you have a 
mathematical relationship. I figure that 
by raising the top grip three inches, I 
can get six on the crossbar. So I plan to 
try a thirteen-eleven grip for a sixteen- 
foot jump this spring. 

“But other factors enter. To do this, 
I’ve got to start 150 feet back, or fifty 
yards. No athlete has much left after 
sprinting fifty yards at top speed, yet I 
still have to figure on the body shock 
that comes when the pole strikes the 
ground. The pole vibrates, jars your 
whole system. It can tear loose the grip 
of your right hand. It can do something 
to destroy the physical co-ordination so 
necessary to finish the. job after mo- 
mentum ends at the crossbar. 

“So, if a vaulter is to jump better than 
sixteen feet, he must be an unusual 
sprinter for fifty-five yards. He must 
have a fourteen-foot grip on a pole fif- 
teen and a half feet long. And he must 
have a body as hard as a prize fighter’s 
to absorb the shock. I can almost prom- 
ise I’ll never be that good!” 

The truth is that Warmerdam is more 
interested in earning a living and safe- 
guarding the future of his bride, who 
was Juanita Anderson, a childhood 
sweetheart, when he married her last 
summer. Strange as it seems, pole 
vaulting has always been secondary to 
him. 

Born of immigrant Dutch parents, 
he saw his father perform the miracle of 
democracy—freedom and independence 
from hard work and careful saving of 
wages earned in the Coalinga oil fields. 
He bought forty acres of nothing near 
Hanford, Kings County, California, and 
planted the whole piece to corn for a 
one-year killing. He poured the money 
into peach and apricot trees and the 
moving of a house from Hanford to the 
ranch. Then he settled down to hard 
scratching while waiting for the young 
fruit trees to yield. 

Corny was three years old when this 
long-vision planning began in the sum- 
mer of 1918. Later he saw his older 
brothers, John and William, struggle to 
help their father keep the orchards 
healthy and safe; saw them prune, cull, 
pack against winter, set out the smudge 
pots during frost threats, gully against 
the heavy rains, spray for pests and ir- 
rigate against droughts. 

He took on the phlegmatic patience 
of a good farmer and it became a part 
of his personality. He worked every 
summer for nothing, and pole vaulting 
was the activity that afforded most fun 
for the least expenditure of time. He 
was ten years old when he borrowed a 
crotched pine prop from a peach-tree 
limb and sailed over the extending 
branch. Then he fashioned a crude set 
of uprights and crossbar, and the panic 
was on. 

He could clear eight feet before he 
graduated from grammar school. He 
cleared nine feet as a freshman, ten feet 
as a sophomore, eleven-six as a junior, 
and twelve feet when he graduated in 
May, a month before his seventeenth 
birthday. 

With the characteristic seriousness of 
the Dutch, he settled down to work on 





























































the fruit ranch. That came first ha 
Anderson came second; pole 
third. He had been out of scho: |} 
a year and a half when Bud j 
discovered him in the spinac y 
and yet he had found a way to 4 
feet 2 inches with almost nc} 
at all. f 

Warmerdam’s altitudinous 
will continue through this yc 
probable 16-foot vault, but har | 
beyond. The sport offers littl k 
economic future unless some. 
comes up with a coaching job. _ 


ent he is on the teaching staff of F f 
High School, just outside Oakl; 


} 
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A Matter of Pride | 

His plan for an ideal future \ 
acreage and farm it, no mean fe | 
current teaching salary. Beir 7 
letic purist, he derives no reve: 
ever from competition—not 
padded expense account. He 
hired and paid a substitute t | 
Piedmont so that he could «; 
continent and compete in the 
and Boston A.A. games. The Oh 
Athletic Union allows hotel ar pe 
ing expenses, but permits no re 
ment for time lost from work. 
Five years ago, he laid off 
tion to safeguard his new job 
lumne High School where f 
English, history and geometry ; 
his career, and pole vaulting if 
than secondary. Then pride 
that he end this thing with a | 
foot jump. He resumed his 
which consists largely of spri 
ercises, followed by handsté 
work on the horizontal bars. 
ing in a meet at Long Beach, © 
he cleared 12 feet, but fai 

times at 12 feet 6 inches. | 

Shame and chagrin bathed }) } 
being, and he really went tc 
measuring, pacing, testing. Ir) 
meet at Stanford, he won with ! 
14 feet 4 inches. In the Natior 7 
championships at Milwauke 
weeks later, he tied with Ear | 
ows, Bill Sefton and George | ite 
the world’s record of 14 feet ye 
the greatest demonstration | M@); 
vaulting ever known. He wet okt 
greater confidence, vaulting i 
in 1938, after Meadows and 
reached 14 feet 11 inches in ( 

It was not until April of # 
Warmerdam made the first “MiS)... 
foot jumps, and he bettered’) 
inches two months later. La‘ 
cleared 15 feet ten times, thre’! 
were made last June, im the i 
meet that produced his oute 
of 15 feet 534 inches. In al 
jumps, he held his upper ha: bn 
8 inches from the bottom of tl oe 

When it was suggested the 
cal imperturbability and lac’ 
would be welcomed by pro | 
and if he took on a coaching 
made a confession. | 

“I may not show it, but I 
frightened,” he confided. “T] 
Meadows scared the dayligh 
a couple of years ago. We sta 
ing at twelve-six. I cleared 
his name was called, he passe | 
his jump. The bar went up 
jumped, Meadows passed eac! 
his indifference worried me 
When he waived thirteen fer 
to sweat, and almost died 
passed thirteen-three. | 

“Then, at thirteen-six, he | 
his pole, went down the ru) 
cleared it without even tak | 
sweat suit. That licked me! | 
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r of Vichy territory, and 
xf the Free French mis- 
|German agents in Da- 


d how it happened that 
f the key points of the 
Serman woman appar- 
) her “cousin,” an Italian 
5 allowed to own and run 
re all the officers were 
ntelligence men smiled 
d replied that she was 
jeillance. My next ques- 
7 close can surveillance 
ed aside. 
‘conditions—the short 
inefficiency, refusal to 
mprove shipping facili- 
mce upon underestimat- 
—it is not necessary to 
prophet to foretell the 
in West Africa are 
w the pattern to which 
ne so tragically accus- 
st two years. 


oftleneck Coast 


ay in Africa, I traveled 
to officers, civilians, dip- 
iction men, managers of 
yanies, mechanics, Eng- 
cans, Frenchmen, South 
I was able to read a great 
orts. Everything I heard 
i up to the same thing: 
t a lifeline, it’s a bot- 


di and Freetown are 
important ports. Lagos 
,000 tons of cargo a day 
indle between seven and 
‘Takoradi, where there 
ssembly base, handles be- 
‘and 3,000 tons a day and 
mo extra equipment, take 
‘Freetown averages less 
day. While I was out 
as in Freetown which 
00 tons in fourteen days. 
la was held up for one 
S at the cost of $6,000 


eats 


a question of unloading 
have to be loaded. 
is a rich continent, with 
that are vital in war- 
ese, chrome, tin, bauxite, 
e€ ore, industrial dia- 
ubber, cocoa, peanut oil, 
for oil, hides and cotton 
Ss exports. They are all 
by America or England 
he ships also are needed 
ay wasted means just that 
‘shipping put out of the 


al reasons for the de- 

remost, comes the lack 
Mt already mentioned. 
deal of talk about bet- 
Teasing equipment but 
as it goes. What, I was 
joint of spending money 
i enlarging wharves, on 
fe sheds, on expanding 
er the war, the amount 
decrease to its former 
't justify the expense? 
€S, it would be possible to 
Up with even the present 
ent. It would merely 
having the will to do so. 
nt, there is the story of 
er who was talking to 
of building a new air- 
e going slowly because 
y five steam rollers. “I 
to get five more rollers 
le American said. That 
he was told, because 
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there simply were no other rollers avail- 
able on the entire coast. The American 
persisted. “You tell me that you work 
eight hours a day,” he said, “Put on a 
second shift, work sixteen hours a day 
and there are your five extra rollers.” 
The suggestion was not adopted. 

At Takoradi, activity on the wharves 
starts at seven in the morning. It stops 
at sundown and no overtime is allowed | 
since everybody must be off the docks 
by that time. The excuse for that is the 
partial blackout permitting no lights 
which might be seen from the sea. How- 
ever, specially hooded lights could be | 
put up which would allow night work. 
The small artificial harbor can accom- | 
modate only four vessels at a time and 
there are berths for only two to go | 
alongside. While waiting, the ships have 
to anchor outside in the open roadstead, 
which is dangerous, both from the 
standpoint of possible submarine attack 
and enemy mining operations. Several | 
ships have been sunk or disabled there 
by torpedoes and mines. 

It is a busy port. Besides the unload- 
ing of aircraft and aircraft parts for the 
assembly base, there is the loading of 
manganese which is shipped from there 
in large quantities. The present ma- 
chinery can handle up to 8000 tons an 
hour and it is possible for ships to take | 
on 2,000 or 3,000 tons of cargo in one 
day. That often requires as many as 
ten days because of the impossibility of | 
getting up to a berth. A larger freight 
yard would help relieve the congestion 
caused by the arrival of aircraft; 
opening up the neighboring harbor of 
Seccondee would do even more to re- 
lieve it. 

Another solution which has been con- | 
sidered is the establishment of a second 
R.A.F. assembly base at Lagos. That | 
would distribute operations and avert 
the dangers of having all the eggs in one 
basket. The way things are now, an 
effective air raid at Takoradi would de- 
lay aircraft assembly on the coast for 
some time. There would be another ad- | 
vantage: new landplanes often flown by 
inexperienced pilots would not have to | 





take the overwater flight from Takoradi | / 


to Lagos. The main objection to the 
idea seems to be the harbor’s twenty- 
four to twenty-six foot draught. On the 
other hand, as marine officials have 
pointed out, on ships carrying aircraft | 
cargo, the ratio of volume to weight is 
very high and the ships actually don’t | 
draw more than sixteen or seventeen 
feet. 


Business Doesn't Warrant Expansion | 

In Freetown, there aren’t enough 
lighters but the work could be done with 
the present number if it weren’t for the 
impossibility of securing a turnaround 


on them once they have been loaded| {3 
is insufficient | 


from the vessel. There 
storage space on the docks and a lack of 
railway facilities to take cargo away 
rapidly. Chrome from the mines in the 
interior is sent by railway to Freetown 


and shipped from there. The mines 
could produce 30,000 tons a year. They | 
produce only 5,000 because of the lack 
of the necessary mining equipment It 
would cost $300,000 in new equipment 


to get the mines running full blast. The 
railroad moves 450 tons a month It 
too, needs modernizing- 
tives, cars and expe 
train outside the 

That would cost 
some of 
ered point 


+ « r t 
vould yt warrant 


new 
mineral 
crews from 
about $500,00 
the money which it 1s 
less to spend 

exports 
pansion. O 
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BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 


FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 


It Needs No Brush 
Not Greasy or Sticky 


Modern life now demands at least 
1 man in 7 shave every day. This 
daily shaving often causes razor 
scrape— irritation. 

To help men solve this problem, 
we perfected Glider—a rich, sooth- 


ing cream—not greasy or sticky. 
SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 


You first wash your face thoroughly 
with hot water and soap to remove 
grit and the oil from the skin that 
collects on whiskers every 24 hours. 
Then spread on Glider quickly and 
easily with your fingers. Never a 
brush. Instantly Glider smooths down 
the flaky top, layer of your skin. It 
enables the razor’s edge to glide over 
your skin, cutting your whiskers close 
and clean without scraping or irritat- 
ing the skin. 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE | MAN IN 
7 WHO SHAVES DAILY 


For men in responsible positions— 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen and 
others who must shave every day— 
Glider is invaluable. It eliminates the 
dangers frequent shaving may have 
for the tender face and leaves your 
skin smoother, cleaner. Glider has 
been developed by The J. B. Williams 
Co., who have been making fine shay- 
ing preparations for over 100 years. 


TRY A TUBE AT OUR EXPENSE 


We're so positive that Glider will give 
you more Shaving comfort than any- 
thing you’ve ever used that we’ll send 
you a generous tube ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Just send your name and address to 
The J.B. Williams Co., Dept. EG-03, 
Glastonbury, Conn. On this FREE 
trial test, we rest our case entirely. 
Don’t delay —send in a penny ae 
card todaz! Offer good in U. 8S. 
and Canada only. 














STUDY AT HOME 


Win greater respect and success. 

Learn more, earn more. We guide 
you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 48-page ‘‘Law Training 
for Leadership’? and ‘‘Evidence” 
books free. Send for them NOW. 

LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 340-L, Chicago 

A Correspondence Institution 


Now She Shops 
‘Cash And eae 


Without Painful wally 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired kidneys. 

‘The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 





ging backache. rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and SnezeEy getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 
Doan’s Pills. 
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could get 30,000 tons of chrome to Free- 
town in a year, there are at present no 
facilities for shipping it from there in 
such quantities. 

In Lagos, the shortage of lighters also 
causes some delay but inefficient steve- 
doring and short working hours account 
for most of it. There aren’t enough 
trucks to move the cargo, which is also 
true in all the other ports. At the be- 
ginning of the war, the British didn’t 
want to use foreign exchange for buying 
trucks from the United States and now 
it’s too late to order them as they 
couldn’t be delivered. There are set- 
backs, too, due to faulty orgartization. 
A ship came into Lagos once carrying 
tanks, but because there were no fa- 
cilities for unloading them, had to go 
on to another port. 

Once, all West African harbors were 
closed for nearly two weeks because of 
enemy mine-laying operations. Lagos 
had to wait until a mine sweeper could 
be sent from Takoradi to clear the har- 
bor. No one on the west coast really 
doubts for a moment that German ships 
are operating from Vichy territory. Ac- 
cording to the Free French, the S. S. 
Jules Verne goes out almost nightly 
from Dakar to refuel submarines at 
sea. An American pilot on the ferry 
command told me that he had flown 
over a submarine which was being re- 
fueled off the coast. Still, the authori- 
ties persist in regarding the Free French 
warnings as slightly hysterical and 
greatly exaggerated. There has been 
an intimation that the Germans were 
constructing a submarine base at the 
Los Islands off the shore from Conaky 
(thirty-two miles from Freetown). The 
British, in that case, sent a reconnais- 
sance plane to have a look at the islands 
and the plane was fired upon. 


Signs That Can’t Be Ignored 


The Free French also say that they 
have received information that fever- 
ish preparations are being made within 
a-radius of a hundred miles of Lakar 
to build and enlarge a number of air- 
fields which don’t correspond with the 
needs of Senegal. There are indications 
that airfields are also being built in other 
parts of French West Africa. The atti- 
tude of the British Military Intelligence 
toward all this activity is that it is 
purely defensive on the part of the 
French who, it seems, have long been 
awaiting an attack from the British. 
The American consul at Dakar, when 
asked to confirm these rumors, replied 
that those were not airdromes, they 
were athletic fields. 

Admittedly, some of the Free French 
reports may be exaggerated and inaccu- 
rate but, added to the known facts, they 
sound an ominous note. It is a matter 
of record that an average of fifty French 
merchant vessels clear from Vichy 
Africa territory every month with car- 
goes for France. They are allowed to 
proceed through Gibraltar unmolested, 
since they are under convoy of the 
French navy and any attempt to inter- 
cept them would incur the risk of open 
hostility with Petain’s government. The 
British authorities themselves are the 
ones who say that they have reason to 
believe that some of these ships have 
German officers aboard whose job it is 
to make arrangements for supplying 
and refueling submarines. 

The four desert roads built by the 
French before the war and now under 
continual improvement constitute a 
possible threat to the British. They run 
from Marrakesh to Dakar, from Oran to 


|;Gao in the Sudan, from Algiers to 


ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- | Zinder, just a few miles north of Nigeria, 


and from Dakar to Agadir in Morocco. 
If they were to be used by German 
mechanized units, the British colonies 
would be in a bad spot. 

According to the Free French, the 





headquarters of the German organiza- 
tion in Africa is at Dakar. Their secret 
reports on enemy activities read like 
a Sax Rohmer thriller. They state that a 
fifth column existed in French West 
Africa before the war. It was made up 
of Germans and Italians who were sup- 
posed to be Jews, anti-Nazis and anti- 
Fascists. During the war, the majority 
of these agents were interned but after 
the departure of the German Armistice 
Commission, the “refugees” were re- 
leased and returned to their former jobs. 


The Armistice Commission departed - 


but one Dr. Klaube, former director of 
the Lufthansa in Bathurst, remained 
with one subordinate. He set about 
busily reorganizing certain defective 
German contacts, co-ordinating Italian 
and German agents and getting close to 
the anti-British elements in the French 
navy, notably the captain commanding 
the arsenal. In his spare moments, the 
good doctor made frequent trips by 
plane to Morocco. 

It was from Morocco that French 
steamers brought German officers and 
noncommissioned officers to Dakar. 
Wearing civilian clothes and carrying 
foreign passports (principally Swiss, 
Belgian and Swedish) they disembarked 
at night, aided by the members of the 
local administration and police, who ex- 
plain their great helpfulness by what 
they call the “necessities of armistice 
and defeat.” Once ashore, the men 
were placed in the houses of certain re- 
liable people. One naval lieutenant with 
a Swiss passport went to live with an 
Italian called Discacciati, a business- 
man. This Discacciati was the brother 
of one of the former Fascist chiefs in 
Dakar, who, when Italy entered the war, 
went to the Cape Verde Islands. He is 
still there, engaged in supplying Nazi 
submarines and he goes to Dakar once 
in a while by motor schooner. 

The agents, in the approved spy-story 
manner, meet in the evenings at a café 
called the Brasserie des Palmiers, owned 
by a Swiss. There, they pick up their 
instructions from Dr. Klaube. The rest 
of the time they keep very much under 
cover. Enough so, at any rate, to make 
the American consul doubt their exist- 
ence, for he states categorically that 
there are no German agents in Dakar, 
that no German officers have come there 
since the armistice and that the fifteen 
recent arrivals from Alsace-Lorraine 
were nothing more than poor refugees. 

The Italians living throughout Sene- 
gal and the Sudan fill the subordinate 
roles of information agents. The Ger- 
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In Action against the Enemy 


HE NEWSPAPER HEADLINES of this war have 
| beets us evidence that America’s new weapon 
—the U.S, Navy’s potent “Mosquito Fleet”— 
has proved its w orth in action against the enemy. 


Designed for speed and striking power, the 
torpedo boat has already demonstrated its ability 
to tackle and destroy ships of many times its 
own tonnage. 


And thanks to the lightning speed of its at- 
tacks, the torpedo boat has penetrated enemy 
defenses successfully against seemingly impos- 


sible odds. 


Almost all the boats in the Navy’s hard-hit- 
ting Patrol Torpedo Squadrons are powered 





race down the sea- 
Each of these Patrol 


Packard marine 


f sari PT boats 


power is clearly 


and plumes of spray. 
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by a bank of three Packard super-charged 
marine engines—a trio that churns up 4050 
horsepower. 


So effective are the PT boats, that the Navy 
has placed an order with Packard for still more 
engines—as quickly as they can be built. This 
doubles, for the third time in two years, this com- 
pany’s production schedule on PT boat engines. 





In addition, Packard is turning out Rolls- 
Royce aircraft engines—the famous power plants 
which won their wings in the R.A.F.’s Hurri- 
canes and Spitfires. 


This is Packard’s twofold, huge wartime job 
—a job we’re proud to do. 


Packard Wartime Service Plan— Today 


Packard production is 100 per cent on war 
assignments. We are no longer building cars, 
but we have not forgotten our Packard owners! 
Our Wartime Service Plan is designed for 
these times—to help you conserve your car 
and save money, too! See your nearest 
Packard dealer for a free check-up and further 
details—today ! 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 



























The Effervescent Saline THAT TASTES SO GOOD 













“Doc—you look awful! 
... Watch out or pretty soon 
evenENOwon'thelp you”’ 


Smoking, eating or drinking to 
excess may bring on headaches, 
heartburn, and the heavy, stuffy 
feeling of acid indigestion. When 
that happens, just remember— 
a dash of sparkling, tangy-tast- 
ing Eno in a glass of water 
helps alkalize by relieving excess 
stomach acid. A larger quantity 
taken before breakfast acts as 
a refreshing laxative. Buy 
world-known Eno . . . and use 


anytime you feel out-of-sorts. 


Whenever You Eat, Drink or 
Smoke Too Much. . . Jake 





RED — ITCHY— SCALY 


ECZEMA 


Effective Home Treatment 
Promptly Relieves Torture! 


first applications of wonderful sooth- 
ing medicated Zemo—a doctor’s formula 
—promptly relieve the intense itch- 
ing soreness and start at once to help 
heal the red, scaly skin. Amazingly suc- 
cessful for over 30 years! First trial of 
marvelous clean, stainless liquid Zemo 


convinces! All drug 
, ZEMO 





stores. Only 35¢. 























Hampton Fights the Battle of Jericho 


creator’s number. The jury would not 


| | know the name of the winner until, hav- 
| ing made their selection, they should 
| open the envelope bearing a correspond- 
||ing number. This turned out to be 
| somewhat heedless of the Art Institute 
' | and even embarrassing. 
| $350—was won with some ease by Wil- 
| liam Henry Moses, Jr., architect and in- 


First prize— 


structor in building construction at 


: | Hampton Institute. Mr. Moses is also 
> | a Negro. 


The Virginia World’s Fair Commis- 


| sion, upon. discovering that the Old 
| Dominion was in dire danger of being 


represented at the World’s Fair, where 
all the world might witness her shame, 


| by the work of a Negro, recovered from 


its first consternation rather faster than 
several Virginia newspapers. The Com- 


' mission promptly sent Mr. Moses $350 
| but announced: that the award carried 
no obligation te.use the winner’s plan. 
Therefore, it closed the incident by com- 


missioning Mr. Leslie Cheek, Jr., a ca- 
pable white artist, to take over the job 
of presenting Virginia to the Fair multi- 
tude. And that was that, Mr. Moses 
demonstrating in a silence which must 
have caused the Art Institute and the 


' | commission some pain that he could 


take it as well as they could dish it out. 
Discriminate Against Negroes 


Although nobody seems to doubt the 
ability of Hampton’s faculty, the ade- 
quacy of her equipment and the skill of 
her graduates, a number of the defense 
industries in the Norfolk-Newport 
News-Portsmouth area refuse to pay 
the Hampton man white man’s wages or 
to give. him: the white worker’s status, 
even though he may be doing the same 
work of equal quality. Within the Naval 
Base at Norfolk he has equal rights, gets 
dollar for dollar with the white men; 
and, contrary to some of the loudest em- 
ployer opinion, neither race rioting nor 
even unhappy mutterings have ensued. 
But in the privately owned yards, al- 
though they are working on government 
contracts, the skilled Negro worker is 
discriminated against. Occasionally the 
black man’s undeniable skill plus his 
ability to force acceptance of himself 
win him jobs commensurate with his 
talents and training. Too often, how- 
ever, the skilled Negro must go to work 
at the common-labor or helper level. 
And frequently he stays just there until 
there is no available white hand to em- 
ploy, and the pressure of business makes 
it imperative that upper-level jobs be 
filled—even by Negroes. 

These corporations and companies 
are not wholly to blame. Labor unions, 
created and raised in the old tradition, 
whose fear of black membership and 
possible eventual control by the Negro, 
have consistently refused to admit the 
colored man. Social and economic 
reasons and the labor leaders’ keen sense 
of self-preservation have contributed to 
this exclusion policy. War psychology, 
the New Deal, the government’s daily 
demands for more and more ships, the 
intelligent efforts of such Negro educa- 
tional centers as Hampton, the Negro’s 
growing dissatisfaction with the white 
man’s leavings and his increasing me- 
chanical skill are driving wide wedges 
into the old labor formation. 

Today there is one all-Negro local of 
the carpenters’ and joiners’ union in the 
Hampton Roads area. Other trades pro- 
pose to seek similar charters. The pos- 
sibilities in old-established, all-white 
union politics are better than merely 
interesting. And there’s not much you 
can do about it, no matter what your 
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Continued from page 23 


opinion of the Negro as an industrial 
equal of the white man may be. 

However, even those management 
die-hards who shudder down to their 
arches whenever the subject is men- 
tioned seem about to concede that in- 
dustry’s Ol’ Massa attitude toward the 
capable black artisan may have to suffer 
amendment. After all, there are thir- 
teen million Negroes in the United 
States. They are contributing nearly 
seven billion dollars (prewar figures) to 
the national wealth, and that’s pleasant 
money in any economist’s book . . . we 
can’t continue along these lines. If you 
want to learn something of first im- 
portance about the state of the nation, 
you’d serve yourself well by asking Dr. 
Malcolm Shaw MacLean, president of 
Hampton Institute, to send you the 
booklet Findings, A Report of the In- 
stitute’s Conference on the Participa- 
tion of the Negro in National Defense. 
Don’t be afraid. Dr. MacLean is’a white 
man, a very important American edu- 
cator who before accepting the presi- 
dency of Hampton was head of the 
General College, University of Minne- 
sota. But more about him at Hampton 
in a moment. 

As you may have gathered, Hampton 
Institute, founded in 1868 and soon 
thereafter to become one of America’s 
first land-grant colleges, is located two 
miles east of Old Point Comfort, Vir- 
ginia. Its founder, a soldier with im- 
agination, General Samuel Chapman 
Armstrong, U.S. A., began with a two- 
teacher staff, with himself as the princi- 
pal. 

Today its one hundred and thirty-nine 
buildings—most of which have been 
built by the students—occupy the 
campus of seventy-four acres. Adjoin- 
ing, it owns and operates two farms, one 
of eighty acres, the other of seventy- 
three acres. We sound a trifle catalogish 
but we'll get over that in a moment. 

Instead of training its students— 
about eleven hundred in normal days 
—for,the professions, thus throwing its 
graduates directly into competition with 
whites in painfully overcrowded fields, 
Hampton’s curriculum is divided into 
the Divisions of Agriculture, Business, 
Education, Home Economics, Trades 
and Industries, and General Studies, the 
latter including the fine arts, architec- 
ture, art, the dance, design, drama, 
music, photography, languages, natural 
sciences, biology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, physics, sociology, economics, 
government, history, psychology and 
religion. A student’s total college ex- 





"You're taking an awful big risk changing a tire the 
mister. I might have shot first and asked questions af 
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granted place and privilege dénied us 
because we are Negroes. That's 
problem. The solution, too, is ours 
We re writing it here at Hampton.” 
Incidentally, the student quoted is a 
Sailstad product. When he arrived in 


Hampton two or three years ago, from a | 


Mississippi River town, his vocabulary 


was limited apparently to Yassuh (to | 
the white man) and Yea, Man (to his | 
fellow freshmen). Today, majoring in | 
physics, his immediate ambition is to 
fly an Army fighter plane across the | 
English Channel, across the China Sea. 


down the Indian Ocean. He isn’t par- 
ticular. He is much more interested in 


whether a few dollars of the billions we | 


are spending to fill the skies with 
American battle planes will be devoted 
to making operative the law passed by 
Congress on April 3, 1939. This law 
provides for the training of Negroes 
as military pilots. Thus far there is 


only one such school—that at Tuskegee | 


in Alabama. 


Good Work and Good Singing 


In the meantime Hampton’s shops 
and laboratories are ablaze day and 
night with men and women, soldiers, in- 
dustrial workers and students being 
crammed with defense education. 
They’re learning or improving in every 
mechanical and scientific contribution, 
from what to do when a jeep gets the 
bellyache to how to attune the ears of a 
plane detector. A little apart from the 
rest stand the foreign students—Mr. 
Ebenezer Ako Adjei, for example, an 
extremely incandescent young man 
from Accra, Gold Coast, French West 
Africa; Miss Johanna Mobola Ayorinde 
from Nigeria, and Miss Sarah Monsio 
Buffer of Monrovia, Liberia. They’re 
all eager to go back to Africa to teach. 

Miss Irene Simms, head of the Music 
Department, and Noah Ryder, director 
of the Hampton Choir, like Mr. Flax, 
are carrying to Negroes at home and 
in Army camps that infallible tonic for 
morale troubles—song. Their job is 
quite as important in the scheme of 
defense as the work the rest of the 
faculty is doing in teaching air-raid 
wardens, ambulance _ crews, 
squads, demolition and ¢glearance gangs, 
decontamination units, canteen corps, 
Red Cross workers, water-supply war- 
dens and technicians, first-aid groups. 
From Hampton, students of these indis- 
pensable corollaries to war are going 
out to Negro populations, just as Hamp- 
ton agriculture students are working 
for no more than bed and board on 
farms, carrying thereto the gospel and 
practice of crop rotation and diversifi- 
cation and the science of more and bet- 
ter per acre. 

We are not taking any person’s word 
for it that the current program at Hamp- 


ton is being accepted with enthusiasm. | 


How Charlie Flax organized his ship- 


yard workers’ chorus—The Crusaders— 


is a fair illustration of the co-operation 
Hampton is getting from Negroes be- 
yond its campus. Two black welders 
from Norfolk came to him one night 
complaining that they were having 
trouble with an octoroon. Mr. Flax 
quite naturally inquired what they ex- 
pected him to do about it and what sort 
of an octoroon it might be who could 
drive two tough lads to seek the help of 
a singing teacher. 

They explained that this was a sing 
ing octoroon that ne eded a lot of work 
ing over, and that Charlie Flax was the 
man to do the job. After some argu 
ment, light broke. 


“Oh.” said Flax, “you boys mean an 
octet.” 

With that, one of the welders turned 
on his pal. 


” “ 1d 
“Tissen, boy,” he said, “I told 


that wasn’t no octoroon.” 
Which is how it happened 


bomb | 


our | | 
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I don’t care if he does drink Borden's HEMO— what will the 


| other horses say? 





Copyright 1942—The Borden Company 


WHAT ARES) 
fe THOUGHTS « 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
are the facts about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 
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facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
Learn about ic; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 





Scrisg X.Z.V. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M. O.R.C.) 


SAN Jose, CALIFORNIA 


























Need Money 
for “Extras’’? 
W ITH mounting defense taxes 


and the increased cost of liv- 

ing, do you need extra money now 

| more than ever? Would you like 
to earn liberal spot cash commis- 

| sions AND enough National De- 

| fense Stamps to get an $18.75 

| Defense Bond worth in ten years 
$25.00? Then, write for our 

| profitable plan now! 

' 

| 

| 


F WAR priorities have reduced your 
income, why not try our popular and 
profitable plan to increase your earnings 
during these trying times? As a Com- 
munity Subscription Representative 
for COLLIER’S and the other popular 
Crowell-Collier Magazines you may 
add to your income even in spare time. 


It’seasy toget started now because good 
magazines maintain national morale 
and more people want Collier's low- 
cost news and entertainment program. 
For full details of this attractive offer, 
just mail the coupon or send a penny 
postal now! 


Send This Coupon Now—> 





Independent Agency Division, Desk C-33 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PLEASE tell me how I can tncrease 
my reduced income. 
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Another score 
against worms! 





S Tey, PAS 
— SAYS “OLD SARGE” 


My outfit’s chalked up plenty vic- 
tories over worms. We’ve all met them 
more than once (most dogs do!). Our 
treatment: quick attack with Ser- 
geant’s SURE SHOT Capsules. 

Pup cadets often have worms. Our 
orders for them are Sergeant’s Puppy 
Capsules right away —sure death to 
worms! 





Use other famous Sergeant’s dog 
medicines, too, like Sergeant’s Tape 
Worm Medicine. A complete line at 
drug and pet stores—free Dog Book! 


Please send me a free, 


40-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant’s Dog Book. 








Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 





Get after Headache’s Vicious Circle 
this proved, sensible way 


e@ A headache disturbs your nervous system; 
with jumpy nerves often goes an upset 
stomach, in turn affecting the pain in your 
head—thus making a “vicious circle’. Mere 
single-acting pain relievers may still leave 
you feeling dull, sickish. | 
Bromo-Seltzer is so effective because it acts | 
3 ways at the same time; not only helps stop | 
pain, but also helps calm nerves, settle stom- | 
ach, Next time, try Bromo-Seltzer.* | 


*Use only as directed on the label. For persistent 
or recurring headaches, see your doctor. 


BROMO- 
SELTZER 





stiff and swollen, his head hurt, and he 
was dizzy. 

Hamilton said, “Let’s go to your 
room. Get those things off and slip un- 
der a cold shower .. .” He opened the 
doors of a cellarette and poured a stiff 
drink of Scotch. “Take it,” he ordered, 
and Alan obeyed. “Now—off with those 
things and get yourself scrubbed up.” 

Alan said, ‘You'll phone for the doc- 
tor?” 

“Sure. Sure, I will. Now hop to it. 
You’ve got to clear your head before 
anyone gets here.” 

That seemed reasonable enough, and 
Alan Douglas went to his own room and 
started fumbling with his clothes. He 
was still in a fog of bewilderment and 
pain. 


dies = needle spray was icy. It jabbed 
at his flesh and snapped him back to 
a semblance of normalcy. He lifted his 
face to the overhead shower and turned 
it on full. His body commenced to feel 
alive again. He stepped out of the 
shower and rubbed himself briskly with 
a Turkish towel. He slipped into a red- 
and-gray lounging robe and slippers. 

Things were better now. He was 
thinking more clearly and that was good, 
although his thoughts were frightening. 
He hesitated briefly on the threshold of 
Sunny’s room, nerving himself to face 
again the lifeless figure of Chuck Wil- 
liams. Entering that room required 
physical courage ... but he went in. 

Hamilton said, ‘““You look almost like 
a human being again.” 

“J feel better.’ Alan moistened his 
lips. “The doctor... 2?” 

“J haven’t telephoned yet. We’ve 
got to talk.” Hamilton’s voice was sharp. 
“You see, Alan... the man who just 
killed Chuck is not you, but Lew Hart- 
ley. Think that over.” 

Alan nodded, but he looked at Sunny 
and at what had been Chuck Williams. 
Hamilton intercepted the glance and 
said, “Suppose you let me take over. 
Throw the responsibility on my shoul- 
ders.” 

That seemed plausible enough and 
Alan nodded. Hamilton made him sit 
down, and Alan managed to turn his 
chair so that he couldn’t see what was 
on the floor. It seemed inhuman to 
leave Chuck there but he remembered 
hearing that a body mustn’t be touched 
before the arrival of the police... . 

No matter what was happening in- 
side Wayne Hamilton, he was outwardly 
calm, suave and reassuring. He said, 
“What happened, Alan?” 

“[Tll try to piece it together for you. 
After you left the Cristobal tonight, we 
stuck around a while and then came 
home. Sunny and Chuck went inside 
and I walked down to the beach.” 

“Why?” 

“No special reason.” 

“How long did you stay there?” 

“T don’t know. Things like that aren’t 
important at the time, and you don’t re- 
member.” 

“That’s reasonable. Go ahead.” 

“T decided to turn in. I walked up to 
my room. I heard voices in here.” 

“Sunny and Chuck?” 

“Yes. They seemed to be quarreling. 
I only caught a few words. It was some- 
thing about a telephone. Sunny wanted 


| to telephone somebody.” 


” 


“T see... .” The pieces of jigsaw 
puzzle were beginning to fit into place. 
“And then... ?” 

“I heard Chuck say something, and 
then a blow .. . at any rate, I thought 
it was a blow.” 

“You were obviously right.” 

“I opened the door. Chuck was hold- 
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ing Sunny in his ‘arms. Her eyes were 
closed. I saw a gun on the bed.” 

“What did you do?” 

Alan shook his head. ‘“That’s where 
it begins to sound unreal. I remember 
what I did, without remembering why 
I did it. I saw Chuck look at me and 
then at the gun. I had a queer feel- 
ing...” His voice trailed off, and then 
he started again: “I suppose I’ve let 
myself get jittery, Mr. Hamilton—but 
here’s how it was: I got a crazy hunch 
that Chuck meant to use that gun on 
me.” 

“That’s possible. He was in love with 
Sunny. He knew she was very fond of 
you.” 

“Maybe that fits. Anyway, Chuck 
dropped Sunny on the bed and grabbed 
for the gun. I got there at the same 
time. We started to fight.” Alan’s eyes 
closed briefly. “I never had a fight like 
that. ne 

“And the gun?” 

“We both had hold of it. We kicked 
and butted and used our shoulders. He 
almost got loose. It was right after that 
that the gun went off. You came in a 
few seconds later.” Alan lighted a ciga- 
rette with unsteady fingers. “It sounds 
wild, Mr. Hamilton—but that’s how it 
was.” 

The lawyer said, “I believe you. And 
now we’ve got to decide what to do. If 
you were in the slightest degree to 
blame, I wouldn’t be talking this way. 
But since this was a justifiable homicide 
—and since the circumstances are so 
unusual ... we’re right to protect our- 
selves all we can.” 

The younger man shook his head. “I 
won't be stubborn about it. But I don’t 
see what you’re driving at.” 

“We've taken elaborate pains to get 
somewhere, Alan. Through no fault of 
ours, things have gone haywire. If 
there’s any way we can keep the public 
from getting hold of it...” 

“That wouldn’t seem to be possible,” 
Alan said. 

“Tt probably isn’t. But there’s a 
chance. I have a friend in Miami— 
a really influential man. He holds a lot 
of important political reins. It’s possible 
that if we could make him understand 
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very much against murder and conspir- 
acy. The idea of prison may not scare 
you silly, Lew—but it hits me just that 
way. 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“Nothing. Absolutely nothing. I’m 
not in so deep that I can’t get out. What 
happens from here on is your party.” 

“You’d throw me overboard?” 

“If I were in danger: Yes.” 

“Thanks for telling me what I knew 
already. Now then: Let’s have the rest 
of your plan.” 

“You can’t let things ride as they 
are. You’ve got a perfect setup at the 
house: Chuck dead, Sunny out like a 
light, young Douglas scared green be- 
cause he killed a man. I take you over 
there, introduce you to Douglas—and 
then I check out. I stay checked out.” 

“You don’t need to repeat that part 
ofits? 

“You’re a prominent Miamian. You 
talk things over with Douglas. Maybe 


you think of a smart scheme of your HOW TO ENTERTAIN 
own; if you do—that’s fine. The idea 
and responsibility will be yours.” 
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Yes.” 

“You take it with you. If you can’t 
figure any other way out, you let Doug- 
las and Sunny both have it. It’ll be a 
cinch because Douglas won’t be on 
guard against you. You wipe the fin- 
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“All right ... what have I got?” a Ing ou. 

“A perfect situation. More perfect 
than anything we could dream up in 
ten years of planning. We leave things 
that way. I stay away all night... I 
pick up friends somewhere and fix 
myself a hundred-per-cent alibi. In 
the morning one of the servants finds 
the mess and telephones the police... .” 
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AMILTON had risen and was talk- 
ing now with desperate earnestness: 
“The cops can’t miss. There’s the whole 
story for them. Chuck Williams in the 
room of Lew Hartley’s girl friend. 
Hartley comes in. There’s a battle. The 
man who looks like Hartley is holding 
the gun with which Chuck Williams 
has been killed. The reverse is also 
true. That’s all proven neatly by sim- 
ple ballistics tests. They’ve battled 
over a woman, and all three have been 
killed in the mixup. 
“It’s perfect, Lew; perfect. Then 
you’re dead. There’s nobody to ques- 
tion it. They even know how you died 
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you is also dead. Sunny—the only other 
person who knew anything—is dead, 
too. Joel Kent is the safest man in 


America.” 
Lew Hartley said, “We mustn’t for- 
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Hamilton shrugged. “You've never ‘ 
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actually pulled the trigger—that’s the 
only difference.” 

“Suppose when I got there, Sunny 
had already recovered consciousness?” 

“T’ll be with you. You'll stay out of 
the picture until I look things over. You 
don’t meet Douglas at all until I’m sure 
that Sunny is just as I left her.” 

“You think of everything, don’t you, 
Wayne?” 

‘I’m thinking of my own skin,” 
snapped Hamilton, “and the money 
that’s in it for me. Next, I’m thinking 
of you.” 

“Thanks. Now one other question: 
Why not hire someone to do this job 
for us? If you're willing to arrange 
about Gail Foster, why not this?” 

Hamilton said impatiently, ‘Don’t 
be a fool, Lew. Gail Foster means 
nothing. But where am I putting my- 
self if I go to one of those torpedoes 














and pay him to kill you? Get it? The 
man to be killed is the man everybody 
thinks is Lew Hartley. Or else I have 
to give this new guy the complete pic- 
ture, and I don’t believe you’d like 
that.” 

“T wouldn’t.” 

“Then what’s the answer?” 

Lew Hartley walked into the bed- 
room and unlocked one of his suit- 
cases. He took out an automatic, 
examined it and put it in his pocket. 

“T might as well get it over with as 
soon as possible,” he said. “Let’s go.” 


pices! DOUGLAS was having a pretty 
bad time of it. His nerves had been 
shocked and his body subjected to a 
beating. And now, to top a ghastly ex- 
perience, he had been left in the room 
with the body of the man whose death— 
however justifiably—he had caused, 
and the unconscious figure of a half- 
clad girl. 

For a long time after Wayne Hamil- 
ton left, Alan had tried to keep his eyes 
away from the gray figure sprawled on 
the floor. He knew police rules—that a 
body mustn’t be touched when the death 
has been the result of violence, but 
there seemed something grotesquely in- 
human in just letting Chuck lie there. 
Finally, when his nerves could stand it 
no longer, he went to the linen closet in 
the hall and returned with a sheet which 
he placed gently over the body. 

Then he tried working over Sunny. 
hoping to restore her to consciousness. 
He bent over the bed and put his ear to 
Sunny’s lips. The breathing was regu- 
lar and even. He felt her pulse and 
found it strong, and therefore, reassur- 
ing. That made it easier to mark time. 

Wayne Hamilton probably knew what 
he was talking about: the attorney 
seemed to have a great deal of knowl- 
edge about many things, and so Alan 
accepted his medical verdict on Sunny 

. chiefly because there was nothing 
else he could do. 

Except to worry. Sunny looked as 
though she were sleeping, but he knew 
better. She had been struck down with 
the butt of a gun, and whatever injury 
she had suffered was causing this period 
of unconsciousness. He moved back 
and forth from bathroom to bedside, 
soaking towels in cold water and press- 
ing them against Sunny’s forehead and 
wrists, but nothing seemed to have 
any effect. 

Time dragged. It was almost three 
in the morning now, and Alan’s ears 
were strained for some break in the 
quiet of the night. The sound of each 
passing automobile brought him to his 
feet in the hope that this might be 
Wayne Hamilton. 

He found it impossible to relax. The 
atmosphere within the room was de- 
pressing and sinister. His nerves were 
twitching. He made a futile attempt to 
keep from thinking. 

Once or twice he left the room and 
tried walking up and down the hall- 
way, but that was no good. He was 
afraid that Sunny might recover con- 





sciousness, and he knew that if she did 
he must be there to help, to explain, to 
shield her from a too great shock. He 
glanced at his wrist watch for the hun- 
dredth time, wondering where Wayne 
Hamilton might be... . 

And at that minute Hamilton was 
driving back toward the Hartley home. 
Beside him was a tall, rather pleasant- 
looking man, whose hard eyes stared 
straight ahead. 

Lew Hartley was headed toward his 
own winter home. His nerves were 
amazingly steady considering that he 
was a man with a purpose, and that pur- 
pose was double murder. 

Oddly enough, it was Wayne Hamil- 
ton who was the more jittery. He said, 
“You may as well be introduced as 
Charles B. Harrison.” 

Hartley nodded. “It doesn’t make 
much difference. Douglas won’t re- 
member the name long.” 

Hamilton’s lips were dry. He said, “I 
wish I’d never gotten into this mess.” 

“You’re in it, Wayne.” 

“But I’m not getting in any deeper.” 
The lawyer took his eyes off the road to 
emphasize his point. “I’m telling you, 
Lew—you’ve got to give me at least 
three quarters of an hour after I leave 
you alone with Douglas. I’ve got to 
have time to set up an alibi. If you 
double-cross me on that, I’m telling you 
I'll protect my own neck, no matter 
what it costs you. Is that clear?” 

“It’s clear.” 

“Furthermore, I’m not making an- 
other move until I hear from you that 
this job is finished.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Tm not talking to anyone about 
taking care of Gail Foster. When 
you’ve cleaned up your end of things, 
then Ill take the chance.” 

Lew Hartley asked, “How will you 
know?” 

“T1l telephone you at the Beachfair. 
You can tip me off.” 

The taller man shrugged. ‘All set 
then. I'll give you plenty of time to 
get away from the house. The inter- 
view with Douglas should be rather 
amusing.” 

“Yes ... if you’ve got that kind of 
a sense of humor.” 


ese reached the house, and Wayne 
Hamilton led Lew Hartley upstairs. 
Alan greeted them at the head of the 
stairway. Wayne Hamilton said, “This 
is Mr. Harrison, Lew. Mr. Harrison, 
Mr. Hartley.” 

Lew Hartley and the man who had 
been made over to look like Lew Hart- 
ley clasped hands, and, despite the 
tension, Hamilton was impressed all 
over again with the fantastic situation. 

There they were—of approximately 
the same height and weight and color- 
ing. The face that looked at Hartley 
was Hartley’s face; black mustache, 
jagged scar over the left eye, hawklike 
nose, bone structure of the skull, color 
of eyes and hair, evenness of firm, white 
teeth. Hartley felt a sense of relief: 
“Tt’s amazing. They find this guy’s body 
and nobody would ever suspect it 
wasn’t me,” he told himself. 

There was a grim irony about it. Be- 
cause Hartley did not look at all like 
Hartley. He looked like Charles B. 
Harrison or Joel Kent or Joe Doakes or 
anybody in the world except who he 
was. At the moment he looked to Alan 
like a pleasant, shrewd and competent 
person who had been cast momentarily 
in the role of Good Samaritan. There 
was nothing forbidding about him, or 
dangerous or unfriendly. 

Wayne Hamilton was saying, “I’ve 
explained everything to Mr. Harrison, 
Lew. You can trust him implicitly. Tell 
him anything he wants to know. I’m 
leaving you two alone. I'll be back in 
an hour.” 

He said good night to Lew Hartley 
and started down the steps. Alan fol- 
lowed. He whispered, “I want to get this 
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allway and stood facing 
Hartley he was reassured 
steady voice. 

d, “Where shall we talk?” 
‘his head toward the door 
sdroom. “In there, I pre- 
been working over Miss 


worried. We ought to get 
t away.” 

ve to wait.” 

ley led the way into the 
looked down at the white 
he floor. “Williams?” he 


10ow I wasn’t supposed to 
but I couldn’t stand seeing 


enough.” Lew himself 
eased. He walked over to 
regarded Sunny critically. 
ry familiar: the room, the 
pungent odor of the per- 
iad spilled on the floor. 


4 


Mis draft board. One week 
ying a rifle for twenty- 
"Sa month. For a few hours 
was a popular hero. But an 
er placed him under arrest 
before the court for hav- 
n his rifle while on duty. 
came involved in a nice 
fof what the soldier should 
Should he have used his 
of his fists? But that 
a superior officer who 
the policy of the United 
‘to bayonet, shoot or other- 
‘the defenses of the country 
ig defense workers. What 
uld have done was to have 
t port arms while kicking 
worker’s teeth out.” 


tell you who wrote this 
‘t written to us, anyway, 
esident Roosevelt. It’s a pa- 
Mewsy affair giving Mr. 

he facts on draft dodging as 
in the author’s small 
dere it is in part: “Maybe 
out this way, Sheriff 
n didn’t tell you much 
per and his half brother, 
ibee. Well, I’m telling you 
le day we got into the war 
g around the hills here 
d lick any four of us, 
© they could. But now they 
ar lund saying they got flat 
sking the draft board to pass 
ess you know what kind 
are, you being in Wash- 
eeting all sorts of people. 
‘these two guys and put 
ont line and you will be 
f out here than ever... . 
1 Mrs. Roosevelt get my 
nd how did you like it? 
my regards if you get a 
don't happen to know her per- 


Any Week 
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Lew Hartley dropped into a chair 
near the decorative fireplace. His back 
was to the bed, so that he could focus 


all his attention on Alan Douglas who | 
drew up a chair and sat facing Hartley. 


Alan could see the bed from where he 
was sitting, and that was what he 
wanted. He couldn’t shake off his con- 
cern about Sunny. He drew up his chair 
to within a few feet of Hartley’s and 
offered his visitor a cigarette from Lew 
Hartley’s jewel-studded Cigarette case. 

He said, “I hope you can help us, 
Mr. Harrison .. .” 

aa) | don’t see why I shouldn't. If 
Hamilton gave me the straight dope, 
you acted strictly in self-defense. Any 





jury in the world would acquit you. I 
can understand, therefore, that you’d 
logically wish to keep it quiet.” 

pes:.. © naturally 12002" 

“I have a good many influential 
friends here, Mr. Hartley,” said Hart- 
ley. “Whatever I do will be done le- 
gally. The authorities will have to 
know the truth .. . but I believe they 
may find a way to keep it covered up. 
That’s how you would wish it, isn’t it?” 

“That would be perfect. There are 
reasons)... 

“T understand. And now there are a 
few questions I want to ask you... .” 
Lew Hartley was killing time. He was 
giving Wayne Hamilton opportunity to 
get to wherever he was going and to 
build up an alibi. “Of course, Hamilton 
gave me his version, but that was sec- 
ondhand. I want to be sure everything 
checks.” 

“Tll tell you anything you want to 
know.” 

(To be concluded next week) 


sonally but have several very nice let- | 
ters from her from here and there. Take 
care of yourself and don’t be surprised 
if you don’t hear much from me because 
I’m getting in the Army next week and I 
understand they don’t let a guy write 
much after that. Now don’t forget about 
Jim Unger and his half brother, Sam 
Lissenbee. They are as healthy as a 
couple of cows. P.S. The reason my 
wife Emma ain’t sending her regards too 
is that she died a couple of months ago. 
I didn’t write you then knowing you 
were busy. Yours truly...” 


SO WHILE Mr. Roosevelt is deciding 
what to do about Jim Unger and his 
half brother, Sam Lissenbee, we shall 
apply ourself to a nasty problem con- 
tained in a letter just received from 








Mr. Paul John Brinkerhoff of Los An- 
geles, California. “The state and local | 
police,” says Mr. Brinkerhoff, “and our 
numerous vigilante committees have 
discovered that there are worse people 
than the Okies and Arkies who, as you 
know, used to roam our roads looking 
for crop-picking jobs. You know, we 
used to beat these Okies and Arkies up 
with pickhandles for refusing to pick for 
three cents a basket. But now the junior 
Schicklgrubers have seeped in, spread- 
ing the word that the Japs are going to 
bomb our farms, even before our ship- 
yards and airplane factories, and the 
Okies and Arkies are leaving the state 
in large numbers. We usé d to stand at 
our state borders shooing off raggies | 
from Oklahoma and Arkansas. Now 
we're standing at the borders again try- 
ing to keep them in because there's a 
shortage of farm labor and we're telling 
them what swell citizens they are and 
how much do they want for picking 
fruit. But wait till this war is over and | 
we begin giving the Arkies and Okies 
the bum’s rush again.” W.D 
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GLUYAS 


iS) 
UIANS 


YOO-HOO, MR. FUNK! 


Y00-HOO, MR. WAGNALLS! 






Asour your dictionary, gentlemen: 


It contains the word ‘countless’ —defined 
as “incapable of being counted.” 


Gentlemen! Fie! You know as well as we do 
that anything associable with the word *‘count” 
—the drops of water in the ocean, the stars in 
the sky, even the electrons in the universe*— 
is capable of being counted accurately, in 
finite numbers! (The fact that nobody under- 


takes the counting is beside the point.) 


We don’t mean to get huffy about it, of course. 
We think your dictionary’s dandy. It just hap- 
pens we're sensitive on the subject of figures— 
because our business is the manufacture of 
Comptometer adding-calculating machines. And 
granting that oceans and skies are outside our 
province, we have yet to hear of a_ business 
or industrial figure-work problem that Compt- 
ometer machines and Comptometer methods 
couldn't solve—with speed, accuracy and amaz- 
ing economy. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1714, North Paulina Street, Chicage, Illinois. 
: ° ° 
* According to an eminent scientist, the number of electrons 
in the universe is precisely 15, 747, 724, 136, 275, 002,- 
605, 653, 961, 181, 555, 468, O44, 717, 914, 527. 
116, 709, 336, 231,425, 076, 185, 631,031, 276—no more, 

no less. In case you were wondering. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. &. PAT. or 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Let’s Make All Our Own Rubber 


E’RE growing a bit weary of the tend- 

ency in some quarters to blame Jesse 

H. Jones, head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., for the fact that the American 
people have suddenly had to begin treating 
rubber as if it were as scarce as platinum. 

True, plans for increased synthetic rubber 
production were presented to Mr. jones a year 
or so ago. But, as we understand it, they were 
vague and impractical plans of the kind a cer- 
tain type of New Dealer is given to hatching 
in his sleep, and Jones held them in abeyance 
pending their reduction to common-sense 
terms. 

As we further understand it, the cabbages 
now being tossed at Jones are coming chiefly 
from politicians who fear he may run for Presi- 
dent some day. 

The correct explanation of the rubber crisis 
appears to be this: That when Japan struck 
without warning at Hawaii. the Philippines, 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, our na- 
tional rubber stockpile became, at least for 
the time being, the United Nations’ stockpile. 
We had enough rubber on hand for our mili- 
tary and civilian needs for a year or more, but 
we didn’t have enough for ourselves and our 
allies. 

So we don’t see how you can justly blame 
anybody in this country for the rubber short- 
age. Japan is the party that did this to us. It 
behooves us to lick Japan, for this and other 
reasons, and meanwhile to set about repairing 
the damage to our rubber supply as fast as 
may be. 

What worries us chiefly about the rubber 
situation is that, up to this writing at any rate, 
we are not planning radical enough steps to 
repair that damage. 

The present scheme is to erect enough syn- 
thetic rubber factories to step up U. S. home 
rubber production to about 400,000 tons a year 
by mid-1943. Yet our rubber consumption in 
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normal years ran around 600,000 long tons of 
the raw article per year. Can we take a chance 
on having to get along on less than that in- 
definitely—especially when we have a first- 
class war on our hands? 

Our whole economy is geared to our 33,000,- 
000 cars, and any talk about any appreciable 
percentage of these cars being luxuries is dan- 
gerous nonsense. If many of these cars should 
be forced for long out of circulation, our whole 
economy would suffer a body blow. 

For one illustration, the multitude of work- 
ers in war industries, and the bigger multitude 
to be drawn into them, live miles, as a rule, 
from where they work. Deprive them of their 
cars, and we'll have to house them near the 
factories, or rig up makeshift transportation 
for them, or let the factories quit producing 
war goods or any goods. 

Several million commuters, for another il- 
lustration, live around our large cities. Throw 
them onto their feet, and we shall blast whole 
suburban areas economically off the map. 
Business, tax collections, banks and real estate 
in these districts will be ripped up the back. 
The consequences will be felt on the remotest 
farms. 

In the world as it has come to be since Hit- 
ler began trying to tear it apart, no govern- 
ment can safely bet on anything but the raw 
materials within its own borders and the ener- 
gies of its own people. We cannot afford to 
gamble on ever getting back our Far East rub- 
ber sources. 

Hadn’t we better, then, lift our sights on 
synthetic rubber to at least 750,000 tons a year, 
from the present planned 400,000? And hadn’t 
we better do this regardless of the initial cost, 
and regardless of the possibility that it ma 
play hob with postwar trade agreements with 
whatever powers finally get the Far East rub- 
ber lands? In this emergency, what else is there 
for us to do? 























































Sacrifice? Sure 
Like it? No. 


ples these sacrifices for the war, w) 
ing from a lot of people, are real’ | 
be fine for a lot of Americans. Cut} 
on sugar is to make better men and | 
us. Reused wool and ersatz shoe sc 
do something wonderful for our ¢ 
We're to derive spiritual benefits fr 
houses, rationed power, dimmer str. 
tougher meat, etc., while as for ta) 
there’ll come a time when we'll beg | 
and better ones. an 

This schmoos gives us a profour 
the brisket. 

Of course we’ll sacrifice practicall 
to pin back the ears of Hitler, Hiy 
Mussolini. But we shan’t enjoy th 
fices, any more than the British, Gen 
anese and Italians enjoy them; and 
do us any spiritual good. Poverty. 
Wells has frequently remarked, is ¢ 
overrated as a builder of character « 
of the instincts. These sacrifices ar 
the essential barbarity that is war. 
was forced upon us. We didn’t want 
want to get it over with as soon a 

After it is over, we estimate that 
of us will want to go right back to or 
ing standards and begin pushing th 
and spreading them wider. And, pr 
that we keep up our defenses again: 
tion of this surprise war, we'll be rig 
ing to do that. 

That’s how we got to be a great 
letting the divine discontent have : 
this country. If we give up that di 
tent and buy the beauties-of-suffer 
goods, we’ll paralyze initiative and) 
ence in this country in short order 
will be the end of American progre 


Don’t Lynch The 


T MAY come to pass, as has b 
that enemy airmen will fly 
sionally during this war, drop 
portant industrial spots, then bz 
planes crash, and give themse. 
In case such things do hap 
put in an earnest plea now, to 
may reach these airmen ahi 
soldiers, not to obey the ht 
lynch them, shoot them, or kic 
Such acts will draw reprisal 
tries against American priso: 
Further, to kill one of these 
prive our military intelligen 
source of information ranging 
valuable to priceless. Just dor 
away; see that he is taken into 
What if Rudolf Hess had been 
land before his identity was le 
Leave the plane alone, too, 
or partially so. Let the milit 
and take it away for close stud 
terials, parts and gadgets. 
Mob action in cases of this 
injure our cause. 
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OU would expect G & W Whiskey... with its rich flavor, rare aroma 


and 110-year tradition of excellence . .. to rank as high in price 















as it does in quality. Yet the pleasant fact remains that G & W is 
not expensive at all! * This happy combination of honest goodness 
and low cost has won for Gooderham & Worts countless thousands of 
enthusiastic supporters over nearly six generations. And today, more 
people call for liquors bearing the G & W label than ever before. * Try 


G & W Five Star or Private Stock—featured: at better taverns 





and retailers everywhere. You'll find these mellow, distinctive 


whiskeys as pleasing to your pocketbook as they are to your taste. 


GOODERHAM & WORTS, LTD., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Makers of Fine Whiskeys for More Than 110 Years 





DRESS ACCESSORIES AND CREST OF 





CANADA’S FAMOUS “ESSEX” me 

Oo THIS honored Canadian regiment’s Balmoral—shown above uh 
with skean dhu, gloves and pipe major’s belt from the dress i 

uniform—is the famous crest inscribed with “Always Ready,” a j 
motto as true of the Essex Scottish today as during the first World 
War. x Honors won at Ypres, the Somme, Amiens, Cambrai and 
other great battles speak for themselves as to why this jaunty crest 
is an outstanding symbol of superiority the world over. * * * For 
110 years, critics have looked to the G & W label as the 
insignia of excellence in distilling and blending fine whiskeys. 
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IS is written Buick is now in regular 
duction on airplane engines for Army 


we are told, outstandingly good engines 
2 put together finished its “‘green”’ run, 
* inspection, and its “fmal” run with 
0 é. 









FCENERAL 
as 


by workmanship and finish that are 


3 is true is in no small measure due to 
il and patriotic cooperation of Pratt & 
inder whose license we build, and we 
icly to acknowledge it here. 


days sped by, from the morning the 
al spade first broke ground on the 
m that was our new factory site, to the 
st finished engine went to the Army. 


trow bracket of time, new plants were 
oes converted, special plant layouts 
machines and tools designed, ordered 
led, crews trained, techniques perfected. 


SH 
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farm, a factory, a finished engine 
—and 243 days 


Six months after ground was broken on one vast 
new factory, the keys were turned over, and into 
that plant alone had gone 10,000 tons of steel, 


3,000,000 bricks, 145,000 panes of glass, more than 
250 miles of electric wires and cable. 


Two months later productive work started, and 
today in the roaring test cells of that factory 


7 . Lf Mis. the great engines in steady procession pro- 
mething of a record, and abe’ J 4 ‘cor \) claim with mighty voice that this vital war 
has come off the assembly line Ay Business Y project is a producing reality. 


fe are also told, distinguished in its “seu 


Meanwhile, the original production pro- 
gram was doubled, then doubled again, until it 
quadrupled the initial schedule. 


And this is only one phase of the part Buick has 
undertaken in the nation’s war effort — we are 
driving ahead on the production of heavy tanks, 
gun mounts, shells and other war goods toward a 
volume that will absorb the skills and energies 


of 40,000 men. 


We believe that in the swift progress we have so 
far made, our countrymen will discern anew the 
undefeatable capacity of America. 


We men of Buick like to look upon it, also, as our 
way of remembering Pearl Harbor. 


good 


WHEN BETTER AUZ@StuBILES ARE BUILT 
fe BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 




















GREER GARSON 
WALTER PIDGEON 


“MRS. MINIVER” 


DIRECTED BY:.......William Wyler 
PRODUCED BY:....Sidney Franklin 
BASED ON Jan Struther’s novel 


SCREEN PLAY BY: 
James Hilton and R. C. Sherriff 


STARS: Greer Garson, Walter Pidgeon 


FEATURED ARTISTS: 

Dame May Whitty, Teresa Wright, 
Reginald Owen, Henry Travers, 
Richard Ney, Tom Conway. 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 





REVIEW IN BRIEF: Every once in a 
while the studios of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


“ 


embark on ‘‘something important.”’ In the 
case of ‘‘Mrs. Miniver”’ they have entrusted 
Jan Struther’s heartstring tug to scenarists 
James Hilton and R. C. Sherriff, both biggie 
authors on their own. Mr. Hilton wrote the 
well-known ‘‘Mr. Chips”? and Mr. Sherriff 
the equally w.k. “‘Journey’s End.”’ Sidney 
Franklin, the producer who did the entrust- 
ing, is noted for his meticulous supervision, 
and William Wyler is no mean man with 
the megaphone. To play the main parts no 
more perfect duo could have been decided 
upon than Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon. 
In fact the whole cast is right out of ‘‘Who’s 
Who” in the theatre. It is a really fine result 
and one that this column can do handsprings 
about which is no snide feat even for this 
acrobatic mentality. “‘Mrs. Miniver”’ is sim- 
ple—as aren’t all great things?— human, per- 
sonal, true and therefore exciting to the 
maximum degree. Love and laughter are 
there. Surface light-heartedness and deep 
down significance. Who can be stonily im- 
mune from such a contemporaneously stir- 
“ing work? 


NOVEL NOTE: Added attendance should 
result from the faithful (in spirit) adapta- 
tion of this Book-of-The-Month. 


EPISODE OF SLY AMUSEMENT: Mrs. 
M. buys a chapeau and feels a little funny 
about it. 


DREAM TEAM: Greer Garson and Walter 
Pidgeon make a couple you’d be pleased to 
spend the evening with. Of course Greer 
alone wouldn’t make a bad evening either. 


HATS OFF DEPARTMENT: To all 
concerned for a grand film. To M-G-M and 
the entire movie industry. 











WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 
QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
KENNETH LITTAUER Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 
WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 
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IT IS our somewhat painful duty to 
report that there are Americans who 
have nurtured the war spirit with a 
little too much body and not quite 
enough soul. We gather that our of- 
ficial propaganda is responsible in that 
it lacks co-ordination. There are 
plenty of propagandists in Washing- 
ton but, if we read our mail aright, 
they’re not playing together. There 


are plenty of co-ordinators too—lack- ~ 


ing co-ordination. We’ve got a long 
letter from Mr. George Resnor Hayn- 
ter of Denver, Colorado, about it. A 
sentence will give you some idea of 
the quandary that has reduced his 
morale batting average to hat-size fig- 
ures. ‘Honest,’ cries Mr. Haynter, 
“T’ve got so that I’m afraid to take a 
good long drink of water for fear that 
Leon Henderson and the F.B.I. will 
be sweeping out a cell for me.” From 
another confessedly confused but more 
than merely satisfied reader of this 
alert magazine, Mrs. B. F. Merriwin of 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, we receive 
the complaint that only those who 
write our government’s financial leg- 
islation are obeying the President’s 
injunction to look at our current situa- 
tion with realism. As we see it, Mrs. 
Merriwin objects to newspaper and ra- 
dio condemnation of everything done 
and said by our enemies as treachery 
and falsehood, and everything by our- 
selves or our allies as brilliant and 
truthful. She wishes that printed and 
broadcast information about the sink- 
ing of United Nations ships by Axis 
submarines would omit the invariable 
words “without warning.” So do we. 
We're on Mrs. Merriwin’s side in that 
she’G “bet my last pound of sugar and 
my soon irreplaceable girdle that no 
United Nations warship gives its Axis 
victim warning before blasting it to 
kingdom come. If they do,” she con- 
cludes, “‘they’re saps.” If we’re asked 
to name what we’d do about all this, 
we’d urge that our government’s prop- 
agandists be sent to the Post Office 
Department for training. In December 
we wrote a letter to Mr. Dick Wilson, 
United Press correspondent in Ma- 
nila. The post office has just returned 
it to us unopened. Neatly stamped 
upon the envelope were the words: 
“Returned to Sender. Service Tem- 
porarily Suspended.” 


is 


WINN 
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AND that’s about all we have on that 
subject except that Mr. Bert De Witts 
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DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS Articles 
CLARENCE H. ROY Syntax 


W. B. COURTNEY Germany 
FRANK GERVASI South America 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 


JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


of Detroit, Michigan, says that a gen- 
tleman named Hans Bertinch was ar- 
rested in that tireless city for assault 
and battery upon the persons of six 
steel workers all of whom were in court 
in various stages of ruin. Mr. Bertinch, 
however, looked quite spruce. Mr. 
Bertinch whose mother is Dutch and 
whose father is Russian was released 
upon his promise to enlist at once in 
the Army. “Go and may God have 
mercy on the souls of our enemies,” 
said the judge. 
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RECENTLY we’ve been suspicious 
(shrewd old dog that we are) of the 
enthusiasm of letters about the un- 
precedented excitement that the 
Grable-Ameche picture, Moon Over 
Miami, has caused in London. We 
haven’t seen it. Nevertheless we didn’t 
believe that it made Englishmen for- 
get the war and that it had a more 
salubrious effect upon British morale 
than would the arrival of a million 
Yankee soldiers. Therefore we’ve kept 
quiet about it—and discover now that 
we’ve been wrong. We’ve just heard 
from Mr. Elkan Allan of Fleet Street, 
London. Moon Over Miami is perish- 
ing the Limies, says he. “It isn’t Gra- 
ble nor is it Ameche, the dances, the 
songs nor the moon that fills the the- 
ater night after night,” reports Mr. Al- 
lan. “In a way you might say that the 
film has laid an egg because audience- 
collapse sets in when somebody in the 
middle of the show fries one. There it 
is for the multitudes to see, a glorious 
close-up of an egg frying in techni- 
color. Egg-a-fortnight England re- 
turns night after night to scream at the 
sight of that almost forgotten delicacy. 
That fifty feet or so of fried egg is the 
talk of the best, still-standing West 
End mansions. The lower classes are 
spending their last shilling to fetch 
unbelieving children to see it. The 
Home Office was thinking of banning 
the picture because audiences were 
leaving shouting ‘Give us fried eggs.’ ”’ 
And so on. Since writing this it has 
occurred to us, with that shrewdness 
mentioned above, that maybe we’ve 
fallen for something after all. But it’s 
too late now. 


IT WAS our intention to say no more 
about this but after hearing from Mr. 
R. C. Saufley of Phoenix, Arizona, and 
Mrs. Marie D. Kimble, of Quitman, 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Marching right along with the armed 
forces of this country are thousands of 
telephone workers. 

They work side by side with the Army 
and Navy. Wherever the need is commu- 
nications, you are likely to find telephone 


men and their trucks and materials. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS BROADCAST EVERY MONDAY 





Day and night the order is for speed 
and more speed. 

They wear no uniforms, these telephone 
workers, but men in uniform know how 
much they are putting into the Nation’s 
biggest job. They see it first-hand and 


they know it is first-rate. 





EVENING OVER THE N. B.C, RED NETWORK 
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Show him yourself at your very best... 
chances are your date will be roses and 
star dust. But remember— you're far from 
your best when you have “‘Double O” (Of- 
fensive-looking teeth; Offensive breath). 
It’s something you can’t afford to be care- 
less about in a world where your competi- 
tion is often just as attractive as you are. 


What to Do About It 


Be on guard against this double offense 
with Listerine Tooth Paste and Listerine 
Antiseptic—the delightful double pre- 
eaution that so many popular women use. 

For the teeth, the new Listerine Tooth 
Paste. It’s the result of 8 years’ work 
on the part of experts in the field of 
oral hygiene. This new paste was created 
especially to help bring out the natural 
beauty of your smile. It does a remark- 
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able job on dull, dingy teeth, removing 
cloudy, loose deposits. Many women say 
they can see its beautifying effects in a 
surprisingly short time! 

And for a sweeter breath — Listerine Anti- 
septic, of course. Listerine quickly halts 
food fermentation in the mouth, a fre- 
quent cause of halitosis (bad breath). 


Delightful Daily Double 


If you want to make a good impression 
on others, never neglect the “Double O” 
(Offensive-looking teeth; Offensive 
breath). 

Start in today with the delightful 
Listerine Daily Double: Listerme Tooth 
Paste for an attractive smile and Listerine 
Antiseptic for a more agreeable breath. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Offensive breath 
Offensive-looking teeth 




















KEEP UP WITH THE W 


By Freling Foster 


One of the oddest tattooing jobs 
known was that done on a London 
gentleman a few years ago when he 
had a hinge with screws tattooed 
on every joint of his body.—By 
Jack Baylis, New York, New York. 


A recent study of various kinds 
of literature, made to determine 
the frequency of the use of adjec- 
tives, revealed that, for every 100 
verbs employed, plays contained an 
average of 11 adjectives, business 
letters 19, laws. 20, private letters 
20, poetry 30, fiction 35, scientific 
works 76, advertisements 70 and 
Ph.D. theses 88. 


Unlike most fish, certain species 
of shark, mackerel and tunny do 
not have an air or gas bladder 
which would enable them to re- 
main motionless. Therefore, these 
fish, being heavier than the water 
which they displace, must con- 
stantly keep swimming or they will 
sink to the bottom. 


The first successful ‘“jet-pro- 
pelled” airplane without propellers, 
overhead blades or rockets, has 
just undergone tests in Italy, one of 
which covered the 168 miles from 
Milan to Rome at 130 miles an 
hour. The machine obtains its 
power from air which flows into its 
nose, is compressed and heated and 
then ejected from its tail. 


In Tel Aviv, Palestine, whose 
population of 150,000 consists 
wholly of Jews, the beginning of 
the Hebrew Sabbath at sunset on 
Fridays is heralded by the blow- 
ing of trumpets, and all industrial 
plants, offices and shops, with the 
exception of restaurants, close 
their doors within a few minutes. 
—By Alice Hale Morris, New 
York, New York. 


Thirsty camels, when given free 
rein in the desert, have been known 
to lead their lost caravans to oases 
more than a hundred miles away. 
Furthermore, one of these animals 
will often drink, within a few min- 
utes, as much as twenty-five gal- 
lons of water, weighing more than 
200 pounds. 








An increasing form oc | 
nia is contracted throug 
use of large doses of va 
of medicinal oils taken iter 
over a period of time. 5 
quently the oil runs fron 
or nose into the lungs 
in cases of struggling c’ 
infants lying on their © 
produces an “oil pneun ji 
is difficult to diagnose | 
successfully. 
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The fastest speed ev 
by a human being und) 
power was the 108.92 mi 
which Alfred Letourner 
a bicycle behind a wir 
motorcar at Bakersfiel 
nia, on May 7, 1941. | 





































A very ingenious bu | 
protects the Chioin Ter € 
oto, Japan, having bee : 
when the building was « cted © 
military headquarters i: 697, 
reverberations caused 
truder walking across | 
floor produce sound lik ® 
tering in the rafters—y) 4 
Rider, Buffalo, New Y 


in the past two or th 
are girl, which was ofij 
to designate children 07 
hussy, which meant ¢ 
wife; villain, which me 
and lumber, which 
carded or superfluous 
George L. Hadley, 
New Hampshire. 


Probably the most 
monarch in history © 
Hamid I, Sultan of 7 
1773 to 1789. In fact 
such a violent imbecile 
been locked in a cag 
three years before his 
the throne—By Ric 
Kingston, Ontario, Cai 
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EATIP FROM YOUR 
INER, CANADA 


PTEMBER, 1939, when Canada went to 
= has accomplished vast things in the 
tion of machinery, money and man- 

Victory. In this sustained effort, she 
ed much about the necessity for normal 
= - €ven in abnormal times. 


I bodies and jaded minds create dangerous 
sks. Work hard but rest intelligently. 
Test better, if, when your work permits, 

away from accustomed sights and 
0 a new and fresh environment. 


nd the smoking chimneys,of Canada’s war 

lies the same alluring vacationland 
BS Knew in times of peace. The same 

» golden prairies and pine-scented 
the silver-crested mountains, sun- 
Beaches and cool, invigorating air of 
MH summer. And with all this goes the 
jpen-hearted hospitality of Canadian 
lip—a friendship stronger than ever... 
at we are partners in the fight for freedom! 















ome to Canada by motor car this 
fm@ber that popular vacationlands 
the Dominion are easily reached by 

fation facilities from all principal 


S.A. 
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THE VASTNESS OF CANADA—its mountains and endless forests—create a restful setting for every 
activity. Its great inland lakes and rivers—sunny coastal waters—the great outdoors—plus all the 
delightful recreational facilities and comforts a modern people have created, are here for your enjoyment. 





















IN THE BRACING CLIMATE and scenic grandeur of 
Canada, golfing, hiking, camping, riding, swimming, 
sailing, canoeing, or loafing are more exhilarating. 
In the lakes and streams you'll find trout, salmon, 
muskies, bass, pike—wily fighters to boast about when 
you’re back at work. Game is here, for hunting with 











gun and camera. And the rustic cabins and camps make 







an interesting contrast to the modern accommodations 





in Canada's up-to-date hotels, inns and resorts. 





NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED FOR U.S. CITIZENS 
ALL PRICES IN CANADA ARE CONTROLLED BY LAW 


Information may be secured from Canadian Railway, Steamship, 
Airways or Bus Line Offices in the United States, or by writing 
the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 


LIS AAA BES ESS PE a ae 
VICTORY MOTOR TRAVEL IN CANADA 


Our two nations are united now in an all-out war 
effort. Due to the war, it is impossible to state defi- 
nitely what motor travel restrictions will be necessary 
this summer. Gasoline rationing in Canada becomes 
effective April Ist. The supply to motorists will de- 
pend upon ever changing conditions. If you are plan- 
ning A crip by motor, we suggest you inquire at your 
local Automobile Touring Service, or write Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau for exact information. 
This advertisement was prepared in February under the then 
existing war conditions in Canada, 








YOUR VACATION 
DOLLAR GOES FARTHER 























NEVER BEFORE 


AN OFFER LIKE THIS 


ONLY!) 












































(FOR A LIMITED TIME 


Above—4207-A10 (AM Reception) 
_ 4207-812 (FM-AM Reception) 
Right—4214-15 


ADMIRAL RADIOS ARE ESPECIALLY 
DESIGNED FOR USE WITH F.M. 
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UP TO ma SELECTIONS 


IN DECORATIVE ALBUMS 


Once in a lifetime comes 
an opportunity like this! 
Famous Victor Records... 
Tschaikowsky, ‘Toscanini, 
Tommy Dorsey, Friml, 


of them yours absolutely 
free with the purchase of 
an Admiral Radio Phono- 
graph. Both Red Seal and 
Black Label 10” and 12” 
Records included. Titles 
have been selected for 
widest popular appeal. 


FREE EXCHANGE PRIVILEGE! 


If you prefer selections 
other than those included, 
you can exchange them for 
any records of equal value 
in the complete Victor cat- 
alog of over 7000 titles, 


AT ALL ADMIRAL DEALERS 


See and hear the new 1943 
Admiral Radio Phono- 
graphs now on display at 
your Admiral dealer (his 
name is in your Classified 
phone book) . *Continent- 
al Radio and Television 
Corp., 3800 Cortland St., 
Chicago, U.S.A. 

* World’s largest manufacturers of 
automatic record changers. Originators 
of Slide-A-Way ... Aeroscope... 


AC-DC-Battery Bantam ... Tilt- 
Tuning ... Touch-O-Matic. 


SLIDE-A-WAY PHONOGRAPH 
LIFETIME NEEDLE 

NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE 

NO NEEDLE SCRATCH 

RECORDS LAST LONGER 


SWIFT, SAFE, AUTOMATIC 
RECORD CHANGING 


RECORD COMPARTMENT 


























































manufacturing as Republic's new president. He'll make fighter p) 


president of American Airlines, was 

in need of help as the year 1935 
drew to a close. His far-flung airline 
system was growing, and growing pretty 
much like Topsy, too. A level-headed 
man with a heavy hand at running air- 
line operations was desired and, as the 
new year dawned, the aviation industry 
learned that an aircraft manufacturer, 
of all people, had been selected for the 
job. 

Ralph Damon, successful president of 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company, 
had hardly warmed the vice-president- 
in-charge-of-operations chair when the 
most tragic accident in the history of 
airline transportation in this country up 
to that moment occurred, on the eve- 
ning of January 14, 1936, near Goodwin, 
Arkansas. The plane belonged to Amer- 
ican Airlines in regular scheduled flight 
and fourteen passengers and the crew 
of three lost their lives. 

“Poor Ralph,” said his friends in the 
industry. “What a beginning! Yet you 
certainly can’t blame it on him.” In fact 
you couldn’t blame it on anybody. The 
Department of Commerce and the F.B.I. 
sweated for weeks trying to find a clue. 
Neither the Department nor American 
Airlines wanted the word to go out that 
the cause was “unknown.” Yet the final 
official government report on that ac- 
cident concluded: “. . . the probable 
cause or causes thereof cannot be de- 
termined.” 

But there were enough things discov- 
ered in connection with that fatal flight 
to make remedial measures possible 
and chief among these was federal pro- 
hibition against passengers going into 
the pilots’ compartment of airliner§ in 
flight. No airline accident of the nature 
of the one in question has occurred 
since. 

With that black beginning, Ralph 
Damon went to work and we will now 
dissolve the scene and bring it up to 
May 1, 1941. On that date he was 
elected president of Republic Aviation 
Corp., of Farmingdale, N. Y., a concern 
which has been building fighter planes 
for the past nine years. What has hap- 
pened since those dark days of January 
1936? Well, the record speaks for itself 
as far as American Airlines is concerned. 
Say that everybody in the organization 
gave Ralph Damon excellent coopera- 
tion. They must have, otherwise he 
would not have been able to integrate 


P president of American C. R. Smith, 


Ralph S. Damon, ex-boss of American Airlines operations, goes ba) 


wit | 


a very loosely knit airline sys 
the splendid organization Ame 
lines is today. } 

So what makes him turn u 
public? Industry gossip sa 
frankly that the Army put h 
Put an airline operations 
a job of manufacturing mil 
airplanes? Remember, 
had had 15 years of airple 
experience before “C. R.” 
called that) pulled him i 
zation. And the record sh 
“on leave’’ from his post 
vice-president of Americ 

Ralph has a good pro 
and-coming Army P-47 wh 
Army Lockheed P-38 has 
the job of patroling the skies 
000 feet upward against | 
enemy air raiders. Both 
veloped specifically for 
operations. He’s got a gor 
tion and an experienced chi 
the board in Wallace Kelle 
the war has been accomplish 
satisfaction of everyone on 
the line, Ralph Damon can| 
modesty, allude to himself as) 
Aviation Trouble. But it isn 
that C. R. Smith will give ah 
on that string he holds. 


ORTY-TWO young wome 

ing instruction to young 
Civilian Pilot Training Prog” 
of these are assigned to adva’ 
instruction, which means an 
40 to 50 hours for the stud 
of the 35 to 50 hours he 
primary training. The advan} 
lays emphasis on acrobatics ¢ 
flying; radio navigation and ¢§ 
try work. a 

Here are the five lady adi 
structors, the nucleus of a nA 
group to come as the short) 
structors becomes more acu!) 

Evelyn Kilgore, San 32 
Calif., Lulu Shank, Washing } 
who instructs at near-by Co F% 
Airport, Rockville, Md.; Vir; | 
grass, Washington, lowa; | # 
Hickey, Compton, Calif., lA 
Monasterio, Inglewood, Cali) 

Four of Evelyn Kilgore’s * BY 
dents came back for a visit ® 
ago. They all wore the unifi S® 
signs in the Navy and eat Bi 
precious gold wings of nav * 


(Continued on page.) 
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-Juft Toothbrush 


... the only brush 
with amazing “EXTON” 


On the firing line, on the production line, or on the home 





WEST’S OFFERS THESE 
é z 

MVE! “Exton” brand bristling for 

6 More efficient tooth-cleansing. 








front, keeping fit helps you do your part of America’s biggest 
job and do it better. 

One simple, yet vitally important precaution in any health 
protective program 1s proper care of the teeth. And the sure 
way to cleaner, brighter teeth is a Dr. West's Miracle-Tuft. 







! Surgically sterile glass pack- 
pr 100% germ-free delivery into 





Miracle-Tuft is a definitely superior tooth cleansing instru- 





Le ” 
ment because of several exclusive advantages. Its “‘Exton 


.7 brand bristling gives it extra cleansing power, longer life. An 
EB! The only toothbrush proved 


ad millions of sales to give a 
éctive service. 


ts Company 





important health guard is its delivery to you in glass—surgically 






sterile, germ free. For one full year of proved effective service, 


get this superior brush today 
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PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


answers your questions about 
its international Clipper services — 
in a world at war 


Are regularly scheduled Clipper Ships 
still operated? 


YES—Pan American is maintaining regularly scheduled 
flights between all points served prior to the United 
States’ entry into the war, except in a few areas where 
hostilities prevent. The routes of the Flying Clippers 
have, in addition, been extended to many new destina- 
tions, and schedule frequencies increased to others. 


Today Pan American’s regular services cover a route 
network of 90,000 miles, and link the U.S. with Europe, 
Africa, Alaska, Hawaii and with nearly 200 points in 
the West Indies, Mexico, Central and South America. 


Is regular passenger service still available 


by Clipper Ships? 


YES—the recent air travel priorities plan announced by 
the Military Director of Civil Aviation assures a mini- 
mum of interference with civilians. On no regular Clip- 
per services are priorities an absolute requisite for 
passage, though current government need for Atlantic, 
Pacific and Alaska transportation is such that priority 
passengers on vital missions require most of the avail- 
able space. These conditions are subject to fluctuation 
or change, and anyone desiring Clipper passage— 
regardless of destination—is hence advised to apply for 
it in the ordinary way. 


The frequency of Clipper service to Latin America 
provides a substantial amount of accommodations for 
business and other travelers, expediting stronger com- 
mercial and cultural ties between all the American 
nations, and implementing the Good Neighbor Policy 
by keeping open these vital arteries of swift, conven- 
ient communication and transport. 
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Is foreign air mail still accepted for 
transport by Clipper? 


YES—Mail is being accepted and transported on all 
regular Clipper services. It is, of course, now subject to 
official censorship. 


Are international air express shipments 
still accepted? 


YES—Air express shipments are still accepted on all 
regular Clipper services, except on Pacific and South 
Atlantic routes. These exceptions are dictated by gov- 
ernment requirements for all available cargo space. 


Precisely where, when and how frequently are 
Clippers now operating? 


For the present and until announced to the contrary, 
no further Pan American maps, timetables nor schedule 
information in any form will be published except for 
Latin American services, All schedules, public or secret, 
are being operated on Meridian Time, which is one 
hour earlier by the clock than “War Time.” Passengers 
booked to destinations not included in published time- 
tables are informed sufficiently in advance when to be 
ready for departure, and are urged to make no disclo- 
sures of that or any other specific information about 
their Clipper trip. Mail and express to destinations now 
similarly excluded from published data are handled in 
routine manner through any Post Office or Railway 
Express Agency office respectively. 
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Subject to any official priority needs, | 
serves precedence of reservation. Pe 
or in couples are most easily acco: 
handling of groups is facilitated if ¢ 

the alternate routes often available. 
unable at this time to guarantee tha 
tions or planned itineraries will no 
sions caused by military necessity. In 
effort will be made to serve the p 
convenience. . 


* * x 


Today the U. S. Government has first call OF | i 
ice of the Clipper Corps—the planes, the f ities" 
men and women of Pan American Airwa | th 
primary job, like that of all American entery 2 MI 
an efficient instrument of government polic ft 
egy for successful prosecution of the war. Lia 
we are glad and proud to perform. = — | 

We are, nevertheless, keenly aware that | 
trons of Clipper services are temporarily sul /tt0)'%:; 
inconyeniences and sacrifices for which, in) 
one wishes apologies. But we are doing, at j 
tinue to do, all in our power to expedite y > Pt 
your shipments. : 

One guarantee we can make unrest’ 
American’s uncompromisingly high standa 1008), 
tenance of equipment and for safe operat | 
tinue to be observed at all times, in ever) | 
aboard every Pan American Clipper you | 
same considerate attention and friendly se 
those who have traveled with us have been | 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ELMORE SROWN 


of heroic resist- has the making of a brilliant advocate. _ “That is a harsh thing to say. There Sixto reached for her but Paulita 
: 2p oye ° I have said all along he will become a 1S no war in my country, as there was would not lay the child down. 
; hilippines, by great politico. Let him say his words, when you were my age. And because She clung to the small body 
who was once false and flighty as they be. An ilus- in time of peace I see no sense in joining and the tears blinded her eyes 
r of ‘the Scouts trado in the family! the Scouts, becoming a professional 
et “You have served over thirty years in soldier, why should this feeling of 
the Scouts,” Sixto said, encouraged. shame come to you? There are many 
“You have fought against the Spanish young men who like the glitter and the ready for the march. In the scabbard, 
before that. You have been wounded: false glory of soldiering. Let them g0. snugly fitted, was the old Krag, picked 


; met the bitter look of his once for Spain and twice for America. J do not care for such things.” up years ago, but oiled, smoothly work- 
a tas, Z - 10?” ing, . te as any he had known. 
Quite calmly. Better et,he At Baksak...at Bud Dajo? : Ing, As accura \ 
‘d, he was Beinving md color The father, not looking at him, said in HE father rose and picked up his The old man and the son followed 
256 with something of supe- a low voice, “Yes, wounds and honor.” campaign hat. He stood looking down Sergeant Gruspe to the door of the nipa 
is father was dressed in his “And they gave you an honorable re-_ at his husky son. He said slowly ina house. The sunlight hit- their eyes, 
highly starched The collar tirement, the Americans. With pay for low, deep voice: blinding them. The old man cackled, 
ly and belt Bickle gleamed in the rest of your life. So the account is “I thank God that your sisters are all pointing to the horse. “Boy,” he called 
S of the room closed.” married to soldiers of the Scouts What to the father. “A bad day to ride. Only 
cS thier a oe ak. edals. All those bright I have in the bank at Vigan is yours. I last night I heard the tik-tik. In the 
i 8 ay , on y L dfather broke in have arranged that. I would wish to dead of night. Yes, I beard the evil in- 
p30; Sat back on a worn cane Dougie = 1 ft | t of God also that you ride with me now; sect that tells surely of the coming of 
p/img it all. And at his grin, OS atm e meat ERC RSL OF © ASORs ier ee , : a. 


The n that a false idea of ambition and a misfortune— 
man had not turned your heart from “Shut up, Viejo,” Sixto said and he 

the proper career for a son of a soldier wag Startled by the anger in his own 

of the Scouts Goodby, my son. Good voice. He followed his father to the 

by, my father.” horse. His father did not once look at 

Outside in the hot sun his horse—La him and he felt sad, and suddenly very 


: Aries ie tees se »—stood, head down, his halter lonely. But he thought, “They will not 
i 2 frowned and turned his a, —— mi ; jis <. mF vs shank tied to an old papaya tree. The take him. He is an old man and crippled 
_ his Son. “It is that lawyer 4 née “* Pernigs 1S se eget » ies ’ lellan saddle was “full packed,” from his wounds They will laugh at 
ih you may say will be based Sham : FR MND 1 try the blanket roll neatly strapped to the him, and that only Viejo can do. I would 
i eo It can have no oe Fil aa kas a tle, the slicker to the pommel. The spare him that.” 


eds mim. ia Rarthan fi addlebags lay full, tautly strapped, “Wait,” he said to his father. “It is 
atather chuckled. “The boy it the bambo 
a " , 
yy = 


mboldened to say: > fa ‘S blouse 
We told me what you think of é 
What I think of you. I will 
@jo here to decide which of 
© Soundest judgment in the 














Paulita moved foward the Japanese. “My eyes!" he screamed. “She will tear them! Stop her! I am a prisoner of war” 


true that love for Paulita makes me 
want to live in my own town. With my 
own people. And that the schooling I 
have had makes me hope for a success- 
ful life. Is that then, such a shameful 
thing? Were peace the lot you had 
known instead of troublous times, would 
not that have been a way of life you, 
too, would have chosen?” 


HE father didn’t turn. He untied the 
~ halter shank deliberately, lifted him- 
self into the saddle, and rode away. All 
these years he had ridden each day. He 
had hunted the hills behind the town 
with the old Krag and he told himself 
that his body was still strong, his eye 
still as true as the day he first made 
Expert Rifleman on the range at Ba- 
tangas. Almost as good as when he, with 
glory bursting in him, won the coveted 
Individual Trophy in competition fir- 
ing at Camp Keithly, was crowned the 
highest scorer of the famous Philippine 
Scouts. But he, too, feared they might 
laugh and tell him that no way was open 
for a retired soldier to enter again into 
their ranks simply because a strange 
foreboding of battle could not be driven 
from his heart. 

Sixto, his heart heavy, turned back to 
the house. He said to the old man, try- 
ing to grin naturally, “He’ll be back in 
a few days. They'll tell him that he is 
too old.” 

“Yes,” the grandfather agreed, nod- 
ding, “he is too old.” 
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Sixto frowned. “Anyhow—where is 
this war he speaks of coming from? 
Some say the Japanese. Just silly talk 
over the radios. In the town, you know 
Nagato? Who runs the Japanese shop? 
Could one be more friendly, polite? Or 
the boatman, Nishi, with whom I have 
fished?” 

The old man wagged his head and a 
sly, triumphant look came into his faded 
brown eyes. “A real ilustrado, that 
Japanese. Only last week he made me 
a little gift. A lantern, colored like the 
sunset for the coming Christmas. And 
—another gift . . . something precious.” 

He winked knowingly and pulled his 
worn camisa aside, baring his bony 
chest. He held his skinny hand as a 
shield over the v of the shirt. He low- 
ered his voice to a pious whisper: “Come 
hither, young son. See it closely. My 
anting-anting. Of all I have possessed, 
this is the most beautiful and the most 
powerful.” 

Sixto gazed without awe at the charm. 
“You had better keep that from the sight 
of the priest,” he said dryly, and as he 
spoke he remembered something, with 
a start. He hurried from the house and, 
disregarding the half-hearted calls of 
his grandfather, made for the town. 

He walked fast along the palm-lined 
road. The air from the bay coming into 
his face made him feel good. He forgot 
his father. He thought only of Paulita 
and that her birthday was soon. She 
would be seventeen. Seventeen years 


he had known her, loved her probably. 

They had gone to school together: 
had learned English, Spanish and all the 
rest. It was only when he had gone to 
the great city of Manila, to the univer- 
sity to study to be a lawyer, that they 
had been separated for even a day. And 
even then he came back on the little 
interisland steamer for the holidays and 
for the long, lazy summers. It was then 
that the real love came; then that they 
sailed in the dugout that was called a 
vinta: a Moro boat described by his fa- 
ther from his years of service in Min- 
danao and worked on day in, day out, by 
his grandfather and himself. 


[Bele had helped, too. She was 
better than either of them at the finer 
carving, the work on the lovely curved 
prow, the chiseling of the scrollwork and 
the cutting and sewing of the sails. 

Right ahead now, in the town, Paulita 
would be in the classroom, teaching her 
young pupils. So he could get the pres- 
ent with no fear of her passing by and 
discovering him in the act. 

He came to the town. It was sleepy, 
as always. The palms hung lazily over 
the small plaza, the dogs lay asleep in 
the cool of the shade. 

He paused at the Chino shops anda 
few of the more prosperous Filipino 
places, but it was only to savor the glory 
of shopping. He knew where he would 
find what he wanted. Thanks to Viejo 
and his anting-anting. For what he 
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meant to buy this day wot 
anting-anting with real char 
hidden thing to drive away 
spirit, but a thing that coul > 
played proudly and would adi 
fetish of the owner. 

He reached the shop of N #t 
Japanese, and entered proud] 

The man behind the bac = 
came forward smiling. He wo: hee 
glasses of an ilustrado and h} 
air of a rich and pleasing © 
bowed and talked pleasantly 


troubles, he listened: especiy = 
bles, Sixto remembered nov — 
had, in a way, trouble to «© 
knew this the moment he ha € 
ring. It was a beautiful thing 
network of gold in the settir als 
stone was the color of the 3% 
sea within the reef on certai #4) 
was the color that Paulita hi p04 
exclaimed at as they sailed i # 
wind over the bay in the € 
ING. ¢.) te ~ le 
“T cannot afford the ring, * 
as Nagato, seeing his comple ee 
it, put it delicately in his brov 240 
have only thirty pesos. ‘i, 
(Continued on page ‘ 
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re the brain trust- 
our biggest, most 
neighbor. Brazil 
d-lease money 
es, but she insists 
f own pilots—and 
ny A.E.F., please. 
ilifary men casi 
at the Panama 
Dakar and wonder 








ipposed to be a dictatorship—strictly 
Show. In the sense that bland little 
S makes all decisions and issues all 
| But not all of Brazil’s internal 
flicies originate with the smiling dic- 
mild a fellow that he is neither loved 
mtly and is therefore likely to rule 
lly brawly Brazil for the rest of his 
ilthy life. 
art politician, he rules for the people, 
A without yielding power, although he 
Wovernment by the people. He in- 
jm particular brand of dictatorship— 
s the benevolent co-operative state of 
far and has some of the showy mil- 
§ Fascism—constitutes government of 
fe Salazar, Vargas isn’t given to uni- 
ims strictly a civilian dictator but, like 
fies, Brazil’s police wear shields bear- 
Bbundie of sticks and hatchet. 
is pleasant, short, stout, with a hooked 
r-colored hair, contrasts sharply with 
Mussolini, who never asked interview- 
the most important of visitors to sit 
Vargas is like meeting a man whom 
fo be middle-aged but appears to be 
who might be a prematurety retired 
Misinessman or college professor or editor 
Whly conservative journal dealing with 
is manners, unlike Mussolini’s, are im- 
here is nothing of the brusque proletar- 
m but he differs from other dictators in 
bile way. He has his own little brain 
imembers feed him information concern- 
Of mind of three principal sources from 
fs derives his power—army, people and 
Smic political relations with the United 
} last Source of power is very important. 
Ws that the future of his regime and the 
depend at least as much upon his 
lith the United States as upon the good 
stion’s 45,000,000 people and the country’s 
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Here are three of the four real rulers of Brazil: President Getulio Vargas, Commander Er- 
nani Peixoto, governor of the state of Rio de Janeiro, and his wife Alzira, Vargas’ daughter | 
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pops that, while Brazil’s government is Fourth of the inner circle is Air Brigadier Eduardo Gomes, right, conferring with Presi- 

alitarian, actually it isn’t. Vargas’ power dent Vargas. Gomes wants American aid but objects to American fighters in Brazil 
se three legs. He can’t bear down too 
ity One of three supports without toppling 
Hse Who constitute the brain trusters, 
is to keep the legs of Vargas’ tripod ' 
three men and a girl. Ina general way the German Reich haven't a 


Aranha is the man of whom Adolf Hitler said, “I and himself in a dawn-to-dusk revolution against the un- 
single enemy in all Brazil popular reactionary President-elect Arthur da Silva 


Pe) lush land that is bigger than all of except that American Oswaldo Aranha ‘8 Bi rnardes, renowned ballot box stuffer, in July, 1922 
tates, plus an extra Texas, and that is The other two men in Vargas’ brain trust are The n Lieutenant Eduardo Gomes held Copacabana 
sich in raw materials of peace and war, relatively unknown to North Americans They are fort in protest against the election of Bernardes, who 
e€ men and a girl. Air Brigadier Eduardo Gome and Commander Er was known to have dictatorial aspirations. Gomes, 
le men is well-known Oswaldo Aranha nani do Amaral Peixoto, governor of the state of Rio with a handful of fellow officers, was finally driven 
lgm Minister. As a politician, only Var- de Janeiro and husbat d of Vargas’ daughter, Alzira, from the fort, which was assaulted by several hun- 
Whim in Latin America. Since Sumner who is th fourth member of El Pr: sident intimate dred soldiers. ; 
| Vargas “the best politician in America ” tight little oligarchy. Because at the mom nt he is Gomes came out shooting. He was said to have 
Spider, as Aranha is known south of the the dictator’s direct pipe li le into the army Gomes _ been pe rforated by twenty-eight bullets. Actually he 
pretty high. Seeeteenen are still rather than Peixoto who like ¢ our t ¢ iano suffers was wounded in one hand Anyhow, he became the 
jhether Welles forgot one Franklin D from the indicap ‘ emg Ul D on-in-law mening and age = pedir liberal element, 
\ten he spoke of Vargas as America’s top comes next in importal sg telghgt iris . Wikeh US sires a re urn to republican government 
j idn’ ‘an see yomes 1 ht | in unknown to citizens of Wil This element is still very strong in Brazil, although 
ON jose sien il He ) is Bhs Kankakee or Oak - 1, ut he is known in so long as Vargas refrains from bearing down too hard 
1 America, G5 atecr red Brazil Brazil from the ju tae at ti 1 pper Amazon to the and continues to follow the lines of his social re forms 
lirope and toward the Unitec States offee lands of S Paul rh He distinguished and industrial development (Continued on page 59) 
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A Mighty Man Was He 


By Samuel W. Taylor 


EARL BLOSSOM 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


The intimate love story of an 


unusually gifted sheepherder 


The calf bunted the bucket and Hattie went over backward, with milk all over her. “Why, doggone!” she cried 


OW they met was this way: Hattie 
H Farr was wrestling with the calf, 
and Gabe just happened in for a 
drink. To look at Hattie, you’d know in 
a minute she wasn’t cut out for such 
things. Too little and frail. Too pretty. 
Too graceful and ladylike, even with a 
bucket of milk between her knees and a 
calf ear in each hand. Even cussing in 
the soft and ineffectual way of a woman. 
Gabe stopped by the calf pen to 
watch. His sheep were grazing among 
the.sage and sulphur bush of the valley, 
and he’d come up to the dry farm on 
the foothill plateau to fill his canteen at 
the windmill. He put his elbows on a 
post and regarded the struggle studi- 
ously. Hattie Farr was wearing blue 
slacks, a man’s shirt with the sleeves 
rolled up. She was trying to make the 
calf drink from the bucket between her 
knees. The calf had other ideas. 

“Why don’t you,’ Gabe observed 
after due consideration, “put one finger 
in the milk for it to suck on?” 

“Cause I don’t want to be bothered 
with that every day,” Hattie Farr 
snapped. Then she turned her head 
quickly, to look at her audience. ‘‘Hello. 
Where did you come from?” 

“Them’s my sheep below in the val- 
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ley,’ Gabe said. 
canteen.” 

Just then the calf bunted the bucket. 
Maybe Hattie Farr wasn’t braced, half 
turned as she was; or again maybe it 
was what she saw that put her off bal- 
ance. Because while Gabe was no movie 
star for looks, he was definitely a man, 
big, rawboned, with good shoulders. 
Anyhow, when the calf bunted the 
bucket, Hattie went over backward, with 
milk all over her. 

“Why, doggone!” she cried. ‘““You— 
you—you—” 

“Let me help you out, ma’am,” Gabe 
said politely. And he proceeded to cuss 
out the calf for her. That was like 
Gabe. Whatever you tried, he could do 
it better. While Hattie got up and wiped 
herself off, he talked to the calf in pic- 
turesque terms—vividly and with force, 
but without forgetting a lady was pres- 
ent. Gabe was good. 

“T believe that’s adequate,” Hattie 
said presently, “thank you.” Then her 
lips twitched. Gabe’s whole face wrinkled 
up-when he grinned. He had good teeth, 
white against his deeply tanned skin. 
They both broke out laughing. 

After a good laugh together, they 
were friends—would have been any- 


“Dropped in to fill my 





how; you're friends with everybody in 
the dry-farm country until you’re 
enemies. You don’t see many people, 
is why. Anybody three, four, fifteen 
miles away is a friend, just because he’s 
a neighbor. 


Bur this was a little special to Hattie 
Farr. She filled Gabe’s canteen from 
the bucket in the kitchen, and asked him 
to sit down while she got him a piece of 
cake. Though she didn’t at the moment 
stop to think that this was the first ‘time 
in two years—almost two years and a 
half, in fact, since Frank died—that 
she’d enjoyed the company of a man. 

“You must be Gabe Billings,” she 
said. Everybody knows a little about 
everybody else in the dry-farm country. 
In the three years since she and Frank 
had moved onto the dry farm she’d seen 
Gabe’s sheep come past below for the 
weed range in the spring, before he took 
them into the mountains for the sum- 
mer, and, as now, back again into the 
valley after fall rains, on his way-to 
wintering in the desert. She knew he was 
a bachelor, and that he owned the herd 
of sheep he ran. 

Gabe nodded. ‘“Gabriel’s Trumpet 
Billings,’ he admitted. “It was my 







name kept me out of the di the. 
they called mine an essent)/ 0Ct... 
tion. And you must be the w LS 
caught himself, and took a bit, 
cake. “Mighty good cake!” 
“Yes: I’m the Widow Fe * 
said. She wasn’t sensitive € tit 
more. She watched closely ow, fi 
bated breath, as Gabe chew the... 
big bite of cake. With alld mod 
she knew she could cook. Av) his)” 
had turned out exceptionally ell: Si 
As he chewed, Gabe’s fa a... 
an expression of ecstasy. “/ ni 
cake,” he said, in a slow © * 
awed way. He surveyed 1 =. 
his hand much as a gem e jt * 
examine the Kohinoor. “A’ _™* 
some devil’s food.” ie bth 
“Too much shortening,” {te : 
modestly, beaming. a. 
‘No; Ae can tell there t bys 
texture. I do some cooking /5°% * 
know, living alone. I know wy 
this one is just exactly right \ a. 
Hattie Farr wrapped up i - 
hunk for him to take with » 
he was gone she went out tc /© 0© 
jacked up the rear wheel, by 
and drove to town for a pe ti 
(Continued on pag ») Nid 
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Corporal 
} His Duty 
Crichton 


al Beaudette put a wedding 
a Wright, Jr., the last of the 
‘girls went out of circulation. 
as a movie contract, so you'll 
r from time to time anyway 


fs. Palmer Beaudette stood on the 
and threw her corsage to the brides- 
low, something shivered and broke 
America. It was the End of a Beauti- 
was the Termination of a Trend. It 
lolded in the arms of Duty. 

minute too soon, either. 

tance of Corporal Beaudette had not 
‘be romantically proper, but it was 
classically correct as a_ historical 
mnnubial kiss of Corporal Beaudette, 
mm the chaste brow of Miss Cobina 
the official notification that America 
st behind it and stripped its decks for 
ght, as the lone symbol of an era 
wn as the Age of Glamor, could only 
qd landmark in our history. As Mrs. 
ette she was perfect. 

age some months previously of Miss 
f and Mr. Shipwreck Kelly had been 
of the trend. Miss Frazier and Miss 
id so firmly impressed their personali- 
that when Bob Hope, a comedian, in- 
ysterious duo as Brenda and Cobina 
fogram not even the dimmest of his 
9 have the significance interpreted to 
real Brenda and the real Cobina 
1 out of circulation, the nation could 
i newer things. It was a tight squeeze. 
"of this the career of Cobina Wright, 
‘xamination. After a month’s honey- 
umned to Hollywood. There are pro- 
that consider the presence of Miss 
‘screen as legerdemain not to be ex- 
n feason. There are acid-minded 
faintain that the motion picture career 
lior, is a triumph of mind over matter, 
his instance being supplied by Cobina, 


Od,” say these cynics bitterly, “was 
if seem to mean is that Cobina, senior, 
#4 Campaign on behalf of Cobina, junior, 
btlety and finesse has not been surpassed 
fits investment of Vicksburg. As a result 
dior, is now playing opposite Tyrone Power 
\eth Century-Fox. 
id to victory was long, the disappointments 
) and regular, but Cobina, junior, is there, 
jture will determine how long she remains. 
jen @ café-society celebrity; she had been 
D Singer; she had been the product of the 
ist ~and yet Hollywood fought valiantly 
=nde ng. 
ry to rumor, Hollywood is no sucker for 
|. It took some time for Cobina the Elder 
@that her connections with the lofty were 
W little one nowhere. Casual references to 
irbilts were of small avail in a community 
wed, he of the horsy Vanderbilts, was as 
fa as the lesser Ritz brother. 
t Cobina the Younger had arrived 
tation as a night-club singer seemed only 
ithe Community. The merest research was 
tO Convince mother and daughter that a 
iiteuse was regarded in Hollywood as only 
BS repulsive than a contortionist. After 
ymost a year in (Continued on page 57) 


Jr., whose Twentieth Century-Fox 
that not even Hollywood can ig- 
tl who is determined not to be ignored 
: JAMES DOOLITTLE 
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football, baseball and whatever other 
sports happened to be scheduled for the 
day. Best witness of McGowan’s amaz- 
ing youthful sports prowess is Tom Lieb, 
Mac’s high-school classmate back in 
Minnesota and now head coach of the 
University of Florida. 

“T remember those days vividly,” says 
Lieb. “What an unforgettable impres- 
sion McGowan made upon us all! I 
have never seen an athlete endowed 
with such almost limitless ability.” 


years together at St. Thomas Military 
cademy in St. Paul. As sophomores 
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State eleven, McGowan at halfback and 
Lieb at guard, the position he was later 
to play at Notre Dame under Rockne. 
That same year McGowan, the 17-year- 
old football marvel, was also interna- 
tional champion in speed skating. He 
and Lieb were going on to conquer the 
neig of Notre me together 

came. A sports 
p hundred-dollar bills 


into owan’s hot young hand and 
i e to become a 
r. Fumbling the 
red-dollar bills, 
and college days 
on to Notre Dame 
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y fair reputation as 





a welterweight boxer. He switched over 
to ice hockey and for several years was 
head murderer with the mayhem boys, 
cavorting for Winnipeg in the Canadian 
League, and Springfield in the States, 
under the management of the New York 
Rangers. 

But let’s get back to that speed skat- 
ing, to McGowan’s real specialty. Did 
you ever see Everett McGowan flash 
across a finish line back in the early 
twenties, when he was cutting all exist- 
ing speed records on the ice to ribbons? 
When he was setting the unbeliev- 
able world’s record of 4.2 seconds for 
a hundred yards? (Motor-paced from a 
flying start.) 


A Grand Slam on Ice 


During his whole skating career—and 
if any skater in the world thinks it’s 
finished he’s welcome to a match race 
tomorrow—McGowan was a meteoric 
phenomenon. As a schoolboy of seven- 
teen he was national and international 
champion. He had astonished the skat- 
ing world by scoring the triple triumph, 
as remarkable as Bobby Jones’ famous 
grand slam in golf; he bagged the three 
national and international speed crowns 
in a single year—National Amateur 
Outdoor at Saranac Lake, International 
Amateur Outdoor at Lake Placid, and 
International Amateur Indoor at St. 
Paul. This tri-title coup had never be- 
fore and has never since been accom- 
plished by any other skater. 

When the ice events of the 1920 Olym- 
pic Games folded—Antwerp had no 
large outdoor arena and the European 
skaters refused to compete indoors— 
McGowan moved into the pro ranks, 
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and for seven years was undispv a kit . 
of the professional skaters. Th | ofa. 
the famous names of speed § ite. 
Charley Jewtraw of Lake Plii) 
Moore of New York, Bobby ‘ele. 
and Art Staff of Chicago, Norvi3apt_, 
of Bathgate, North Dakota, F)Lam_ 
of Saranac Lake, Morris \od)_ 
Cleveland, Charley Gorman of) Joh — 
New Brunswick .. . theyre a orld — 
champions, and at one time oy not 
they've all finished with Mepwat 
ice in their eyes. The only gre) spet 
skater McGowan never defeat) was - 
man he never faced—Oscar Maniese — 
the Norwegian. | § 
“I think I could have beat) Bim 
says McGowan candidly, “fo fair 
easily defeated a skater who yea 
a close race.” F 
It is with sorrowful candor jit M* 
Gowan now mentions Mathi a; d~ 
famous Norwegian ice artist § SH * 
fallen before a Nazi rifle squé? 
Anybody who knows that ice Som 
thing besides a highball decor on & 
heard of Irving Jaffee, the 193: tyme * 
champion; most people still ink 
Jaffee as tops in speed skating }R0% = 
after the ’32 Olympics, Jafi: tum 
pro and challenged McGowan’ apret & 
acy. In a series of three me = i#e* 
held at the Hippodrome in St JaahP' 
New Year’s Day, 1933, McGc@ be:: 
Jaffee decisively, winning the) ™ « 
1,500 meter duels, and losing & 
long 3,000 meters, which was f} & 
his favorite sprint distances. Ea 
was twelve years after the br 
peak of McGowan’s career! day | ea 
is nine years later than that, 4 fag. 
body in the world would like t ace | 
afternoon, why let’s find som ice, B 
the bets down, and get at it. Fe 8 
McGowan’s world’s recore ®% =r 
(Continued on page > 7% 
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AR son,” she wrote, “your 
x and I miss you in a way 
my heart can hardly tell, 
ere at home secure and as 
may be, and I am proud as 
f can be of the great and 

are doing for the Father- 
apitan Sweiger came home 

week and brought word 
you in Poland and you 
appy. Your panzers, he 
first to enter Moscow, 
for your division by 
uchitsch himself be- 
tdinary valor in the face 
We all now realize 
ir brings us another great 
for you, my Lieb- 


ed the spanner heavily 
g orboards of the great 
i sighed wearily—a de- 
hat sent a long white 
m to mist the icy metal 
dashboard and freeze in- 
agically in tiny crystals on 
ddy of his upturned col- 
Nothing was any 
ause the lonely truck 
ite desert of snow was 
Johann, sitting stiffly 
hard seat by his side, 
hann, who had driven east 
d miles, laughing, and 
fy, and then had been 
@ diving under the truck 
bn’s early dusk when a 
ian hawk had spattered 
ir crippled machine. 
Johann’s hand. It was 
te a clean white fish in 
ié market on the Odin- 
boy shuddered for he, 


id must be cold, he 
i€ could not remember 
ver been warm. During 


th of.a Truck. 


“Very well,” the officer assented. “We 
If you are not repaired in time, get 


the first weeks of this fantastic retreat 
he had dreamed of the round fat stove 
at home, the one with the little windows 
in the side where you could watch the 
flames merrily leaping. Once he had 
dreamed of his father’s great steaming 
tankard of mulled ale, and his father’s 
red, beaming face above it, but today 
that face was a face like Johann’s, like 
the hundreds of other Johanns they had 
passed along the white road of cold and 
death. 

The boy had been confused at first, 
for had not the Fuehrer himself said of 
the bearded giants, “I say that this 
enemy is already smashed and will 
never rise again!” That was months 
ago, when big blond Johann with the 
laughing blue eyes sat by his side, flip- 
ping cigarette butts scornfully at the 
dull, brutish prisoners who watched 
with open mouths the dingy, travel- 
worn truck from the side of the rutted 
road. 

Now there was no confusion. There 
were no decisions to make. The cold 
and the truck were all. The boy still 
loved his truck—loved it as much as he 
hated his thin, useless coat. Crippled 
though it was, it now constituted his 
only last hold on life. 

The boy did not know it was forty 
below zero; it would have meant noth- 
ing to him if he had. No shelter from 
the freezing blasts but the truck, no 
companion but Johann; and now Jo- 
hann and the truck were dead. 


“The war seems far away from us to- 
day, my Liebchen, and indeed it is hard 
to realize that we are steadily forging 
ahead toward the glorious conquest 
promised us. We hear that the we athe r 
mild in Russia for this time 


is very 

of year, and I can believe that as we 
have had just one light snowfall. Just 
enough to coat the trees in a pretty 
mantle of pure white—you us¢ d to love 


will leave you at the side of the road. 


sg Peal 




















































on the last truck and save yourself” 


them, remember? You called them 
candy-cane trees, and I used to tell you 
all about Jack Frost and his long white 
Brushis. . <" 


The truck had died that afternoon. 
With its high square nose buried in a 
drift, it died, and left a clear stillness 
broken only by the indiscriminate mur- 
murings of death from the rear, and the 
weary chuttering of the rusty machines 
next in line. Shrill whistles blew up and 
down the column, a tired oberleutnant 
floundered up in a staff car. He stood, 
and the boy could see the tattered uni- 
form coat, the legs wrapped in mufflers. 

“Push it off the road!’’ came the sharp 
command to the crew of the following 
truck. 

“Herr Oberleutnant, please,” faltered 
the boy. 

“Speak quickly! 
move!” 

“T can save my truck, sir,” said the 
boy, “if I can have but half an hour. I 
know it well, and all its troubles.” 

“It carries valuable oil. Very well,” 
the officer assented. “We will leave you 
at the side of the road. If you are not 
repaired in time, get on the last truck 
and save yourself.” 


The column must 


“T must finish up my letter now, dear 
son, as your father is waiting for sup- 
per. Please remember me to that friend 
of yours—isn’t his name Johann? A 
nice boy. 

“Looking out into our yard with its 
beautiful carpet of white takes me back 
so many years (and yet, not so many, 
either) to one Christmas when you had 
a little toy automobile. How you loved 
it! You would sit there in the snow and 
pump with your little feet and get no- 
where, and I remember once when some 
of the bigger boys came and tried to 
take your little car away from you, but 
you wouldn't let them. You held onto 











the wheel with your tiny hands so 
tightly until Mother came and chased 
the naughty boys away. Well, good 
night, my Liebchen, wherever you are, 
and sweet dreams... .” 


| oedleted men on horseback plodded si- 

lently along the snowy white road. 
They were big and bearded and well- 
fed; they cursed and laughed softly as 
they drew abreast of a stalled truck 
standing intact among the junk and lit- 
ter of a ruined supply column. 

“Chief Lieutenant,” said the colonel 
in the lead, “‘take a detail and investi- 
gate that machine. Look out for traps, 
now.” 

The small squad warily reined their 
steaming mounts closer to the big truck. 

“All in order, sir. The crew is inside, 
frozen.” 

“Get them out of there,” said the colo- 
nel, “and see if we can salvage any- 
thing.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,”’ said the chief lieu- 
tenant a moment later. ‘The driver's 
hands are frozen around the wheel. It 
is impossible to move thern.” 

The colonel rode closer to the high 
cab, and looked inside. The driver's 
cold fists gripped the big wheel rim des- 
perately, the thin knuckles almost 
standing through the parchment skin. 

“Poor kid,” the colonel said to the 
chief lieutenant. “He’s only a boy.” 

The chief lieutenant laughed. He was 
examining some torn and dirty papers. 
“They send us babies,” he said. ‘This 
one is but fifteen.” 

The colonel shook his head. Struck 
by a sudden whim he slipped off his 
heavy gauntleted glove, leaned over on 
one stirrup and gently touched the boy’s 
cold cheek 

He swung back into his saddle. His 
eyes still on the boy, he saluted. He 
snapped, “Follow me!” and rode on 
through the snow. 
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try that unless you stock up on 

clothes in a hurry you may be 
caught short. The stores dont mind. 
They’re reporting business better than 
usual. 

Actually, clothing for spring and 
summer, in the usual quantity, was cut 
and tailored many months ago. Cloth- 
ing manufacturers work about nine 
months ahead getting your clothes ready 
for the current season. So there’s noth- 
ing to worry about. 

After the government decides just 
what it’s going to need to clothe our 
Army and Navy and Air Forces we may 
see some changes in civilian suits. 
They’re talking about conserving cloth 
by ruling in favor of a two-piece suit; 
narrow, uncuffed trousers; no patch 
pockets. 

Well-dressed men started to wear 
two-piece suits and narrower trousers 
two years ago. If the government steps 
in and says that’s the way it’s got to 
be it’s right in line with current style 
trends. 

Big change in the clothing picture: is 
that we'll all be wearing soft flannels 
and tweeds, known as “soft goods” in 
the industry. Reason is that a small 
percentage of brand-new wool can be 
mixed with reprocessed, reused wool, 
plus synthetic yarns, to produce a hand- 
some hunk of cloth. 

The shortage will hit dressy types of 
clothing later. A good worsted suit re- 
quires long, fine strands of yarn, and 


[try that a feeling around the coun- 
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March | 
into Spring 


By Henry L. Jackson 
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that’s what the government is after. 
At any rate, if civilians should have to 
jump out of bed during an emergency it 
won’t be a dressy town suit and starched 
collar they'll reach for. More likely it 
will be a pair of comfortable flannels 
and a tweed jacket. 

Clothing for spring is mainly of the 
semisports type—comfortable and cas- 
ual. Big news is India whipcord in cav- 
alry color. Both the fabric and the shade 
reflect the military influence. It’s a long- 
wearing fabric that sportsmen have 
used for years in riding breeches and 


shooting coats. Now the college men 


have taken to it, and it promises to be’ 


a runner-up to the popular covert cloth. 
Gabardine, perennial spring favorite, 
has turned up in a suntan shade—color 
of the Army summer uniform. The gab- 
ardine suit is extremely practical be- 
cause the jacket may be combined with 
odd trousers, the trousers worn with 
practically any odd sports jacket in 
your wardrobe. 

Gray flannel, an old favorite, is popu- 
lar in both single- and double-breasted 
models. The neutral gray shade looks 





Five soul bets for that ne 
outfit: “Butter and crear’ 
jacket of Shetland worn w) 
of gabardine; double-bre 

flannel; a gabardine sui 
new “suntan” shade; a | 
suit of unfinished worsted} 
a cavalry-color India whij| 


well on everyone and for } 
like a little pattern it’s ppc 
good with a white chalk stri 
just as good for office weary i 
a baseball game. 

Favorite in a dressier typ | 
unfinished worsted, in bh 
simple pattern or stripe. Wi 
ble-breasted model, without 
a long roll lapel and it butt 
bottom button, to give a tall 
pearance. 

For country and sports ¥ 
as popular in California é 
East—is the new “Butter 2 ’ 
color combination. This is 
or cream background wii 
ration in the form of s 
These colors were first r 
men in the East in their spt 
They look particularly well } 
tan and yellow shirts and a 
slacks. 

Don’t worry about spring « SY 
clothing. Step up and take yo" 
there’s plenty to go ‘round. 
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us Far: 


[, a dishonest promoter, 
on, his lawyer, evolve 
ed sucessfully, will save 
e verge of indictment in 
they need is a “double” 
who will go to the pro- 
h estate, submit to a facial 
make him resemble the 
i to be Hartley. é 

a young mining engineer, 
t the man they need. Doug- 
lovely girl: Gail Foster. He 
st. But, believing what the 
that Hartley needs a double 
lim to trick some business 
0 co-operate—for one hun- 
lars. And he promises to 
even Gail Foster—into his 


t he is off on a secret mis- 
® promoter’s place in Miami 
is his face altered. After 

a tough bodyguard 
and “Sunny” Ralston, 
S mistress, he begins to play 


t Jimmy Conley, Hartley’s 
g ideas” and growing suspi- 
jams murders the fellow... . 
ot hearing from Douglas, Gail 
ed—so alarmed that she 
mi. To facilitate investiga- 
fork as a reporter on a little 
. And—assisted by Vance 
friend—she finds Alan, rec- 
, after numerous ineffectual 
eds in wringing the story 
ately, Douglas is un- 
tley—his face also changed 
gone to California, and 
and that he, Alan Doug- 
lered!... 
fa visit to Miami Beach, 
n es a discovery that 
earns that Sunny Ralston 
with Douglas, and that 
love with Sunny) is jeal- 
r. Realizing that the sit- 
il, he sends for Hartley, 
m what is going on. And 
that Douglas must be 
ble... . 
her bedroom, implores 
9 spare Douglas. Chuck will 
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make no promises, Sunny, frantic, tries to tele 
phone the police. But Chuck knocks her out 
with his automatic. Whereupon, Douglas 
comes into the room, has a fight with the fe l- 
low—and kills him. 

In need of advice, Doug 
Hamilton. The lawyer goes away, and an hour 
or so later returns with a man whom he intro- 
duces as “Charles B. Harrison.” He says that 
Harrison is a Prominent Miamian who may be 
able to protect Douglas. He goes out of the 
room, leaving “Harrison”. and Douglas alone. 
“Harrison” is Lew Hartley—he has decided to 
kill Sunny, Gail Foster and Alan Douglas! 


las turns to Wayne 


Conclusion 


Aw and Lew Hartley sat, talking, 


for half an hour. Lew asked 

questions: logical, plausible ques- 
tions; and Alan gave simple, direct 
answers. Hartley tried not to concen- 
trate on his real purpose. Having sold 
himself on the idea that he was to kill 
Alan and Sunny Ralston before he 
left that room, it seemed better to 
take it in stride—to act when the mo- 
ment came and not to think too much 
about it. 

He asked all the questions he could 
think of, and still the time set by Wayne 
Hamilton had not yet passed. Lew 
Hartley said gently, “You'll pardon my 
saying so, Mr. Hartley, but you’re not 
at all what I expected you to be.” 

SIMON... a22 

“No. You have a reputation here in 
Miami of being a rather brusque per- 
son.” 

Alan shook his head. 
cumstances like these... .” 

“I understand.” Hartley was think- 
ing, “The lad is good. Hamilton’s a 
smart picker.” 

Hartley kept on talking. It was an 
odd, grotesque sort of game: “Just be- 
fore his execution, the condemned man 


“Under cir- 


UERADE IN MIAMI 


yus Roy Cohen 


“BY RONALD McLEOD 


discussed his daily life calmly and ra- 
tionally. .. .” 

Harrison interested Alan, too. He was 
a reassuring person . . . made Alan for- 
get the urgency of the moment. And 
even if Alan had been less interested, 
he might not have noticed what was 
happening to Sunny Ralston. 

Sunny opened her eyes. She blinked 
into the light and closed them again. 
She felt dizzy, and her head ached 
atrociously. She looked again and saw 
Alan and a stranger. Her eyes traveled 
about the room. She saw a white hud- 
dle on the floor .. . a sheet. and then 
she marked the outline of a body be- 
neath that sheet. 


HE dizziness was disappearing. The 

headache was still there, sharp and 
stabbing, but Sunny started thinking. 
She thought back to the moment when 
she had tried to telephone the police. 
Chuck had attacked her, and then things 
had blanked out. She concentrated on 
the two men by the fireplace. She was 
thinking, “Something happened. That 
thing on the floor...” She couldn’t see 
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the face of the strange man who was 
facing Alan: only his back and a bit of 
his profile. “Maybe he’s a cop,” she 
thought. “Maybe Alan’s in a jam.” 

She closed her eyes again. It was 
easier to listen that way. They were 
talking about nothing important and 
then a question of Alan’s startled her. 
Alan asked, “Do you think you'll be 
able to fix things, Mr. Harrison?” 

“I’m pretty sure of it. Of course when 
there’s been a killing—even in self- 
defense .. .” 

Alan said, “The whole thing was so 
bewildering. All the time the fight was 
going on I was thinking about saving 
myself. It never occurred to me that 
Chuck would be killed.” 

Chuck dead. Sunny began to fit the 
pieces together. She heard them dis- 
cussing it, and she caught an important 
fragment every here and there. It be 
gan to take shape rather clearly, but 
something worried her: It wasn’t the 
dizziness, because that had gone; it 
wasn’t the headache because—acute as 
that was—it seemed unimportant. 

(Continued on page 24) 






















Hartley turned in the direction 
from which the attack had come. 
Sunny screamed, “Get him, Alan!” 
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THE ANTIC ASSASSINS 


OF GEARY 


By Joseph Kesselring 


AUTHOR OF ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


Hear those shots? That's just 
the Cutler boys—octogenari- 
ans of the old school—yielding 
to the urge for some homicide 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL OLIVER HURST 



























































New Mexico. Cal Cutler was eig 
old and Jim, his kid brother, was e: 
were bachelors and lived together on 
ranch in Saddler County. For many 
been happy in their possession of this 
lately Mr. Rufus Moggot, a human. 
eighty years of age who practiced lay 
town of Geary, had raised his venome 
pute their right of ownership; in fae’ 
nanigans far beyond the understa 
brothers, Mr. Moggot seemed sudden 
power to oust them at will, body a 
their property. The brothers wo 
Abruptly, on a certain fine Monde 
decided to go to town and settle th 
left right after breakfast, each riding ] 
and each with a large, holstered piste 
As mentioned, Cal was eighty-th 
Jim was only eighty-one, yet it was J 
ing over his horse’s head as they sp 
Dog Creek at Blue Clay Ford j 
The pony had stepped in a hole. J 
fours in an inch of water, his six-shoo 
its holster into the wet clay. 
Cal was thoroughly disgusted. HB 
a man, wrinkled and dry as an old 
capable of astonishing disgust. 
“Dad sour my innards!” he s— ; 
Allus the young fool, allus foolin’ ¢ 
But Jim was a fabulously qui 
said in three counties, by all gentle: 
to know, that young Jim Cutler had n 
till it was time for it. Deliberate 
meatless bones, rose to his stooped ar 
adjusted his sombrero, picked up his 
it. Then he said, climbing on his he 
let’s get to goin’, we got business!” _ 


[xe Cutler brothers were natives ; 


== 


= was the county seat of Saddler 
as such, housed the county sheriff. H} 
Lee Aiken and he had his office in the 
down Main Street; more exactly, his of 
the street and you passed through i 
the rear. 

Sitting behind a battered desk on 
morning, Sheriff Aiken was drawn out « 
after-breakfast meditation by the sound t 
arrivals at his open front door. Ceasing ¥§ 
raised his white head, whipped a pai if 
bridge-bent, one-lugged spectacles fro} 
pocket, slapped them to his nose, ident} 
rivals as the Cutler brothers and poppeqm 
back into his pocket. ! 

Leaning back, he continued to eye t)) 
the while he pulled wakefully at his 
mustache and assumed an appearance of ® 
(Regarding the sheriff's disreputable g a 


desk he had a fine new pair. He didn’t y ) 
a locomotive from a jackass.) | 
“Thankee, Lee,” Cal said, “but we a: 
but Rufe Moggot has fixed things so th a 
“Hold on now, boys,” the sheriff sai¢ 
“Well,” he said finally, “you boys and me’ 
is your job. Come on, Jim, come om 


he said, because, seeing as how he nee! 
seldom, the old ones were good enough. | 
Sheriff Aiken was eighty-two years 0) 
“Howdy, Cal! Howdy, Jim!” he = 
| 
stay. What we come for won't take but int 
The sheriff shook his head sadly. “] kt 
ain’t, says it’s his. An’ the law is the law | Hie}: 
nothin’ I can do about it.” ] is 
ute now. What are you aimin’ to do?” © 
“OQh”’—Cal paused in the doorway) 
an’ pardners now nigh on to sixty yeat, 
you to be careful. ‘Cause if you 
goin’! Adios, Lee!” And the brotte | 
Paste. G Contin 


sa" SS 
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and gentlemen were cruelly right when t | 
brothers Cutler as they entered the office 
but it ain’tno use. She stands just like I< 
Cal started for the door. “Thankee, } ( 
steppin’ up street to pay a little call on R) 
to go get you, spite of friendship an’ ‘all. 


that at ten paces, bald-eyed, the old fool & ' 

boys.” 

time. The land is yours; been yours fc 

“that’s all we wanted to know. Come or! 
“U’m.” Sheriff Aiken chewed hi} 
“Sure, Lee, we know that,” Cal saic 


om 3 


‘Ss fe Me 


“Hoss aigs!” Cal yelled defiantly at 
iff. “I been exposin’ the loveliest : 
an’ you ain't pumped at nary 4 one | 
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mot Los Angeles Japanese display a wide range of emotions after being picked up by the F.B.I. a few hours after war was declared. They're 
iptinet nation-wide roundup of 2,000 enemy aliens, and will be held until their cases are reviewed. Those not dangerous will be released 


i: TAKING NO CHANCES 


By Francis Biddle 


nillion residents 
301 are techni- 
ien enemies. Some 
e are dangerous, 
ire as loyal as you 
are the precau- 
he government is 
9 separate out our 

sep from the goats 


an hour after war was de- 
ved, I brought to the President 
: amations which had been 
the night before, declaring the 
‘the Germans, the Italians in 
d States and its possessions to 
1 €nemies.” The President 
at once, and automatically 
als of the three countries were 
) instant arrest as enemies and 
ment for the duration. 
} Of arrest covering about two 
Of these aliens were ready for 
ure. Within a few hours after 
ed them, practically all of the 
‘€memies throughout the 
ta 8s, the Hawaiian Islands, 
and the Virgin Islands had 
ted by agents of the Federal 
Fn estigation and turned over 
imigration Service, to be held 
sts could be checked by 
eW Boards. A like job was 
done by the Army in the 
Alaska, and the Philippines. 
fitment of Justice had been 


ATTORNEY 


working for over a year to perfect the 
mechanism of handling alien enemies 
the moment war broke. We had sent 
representatives to England to study 
what had been done there. Mass arrests 
in England, immediately following the 
outbreak of the war, had caused only 
confusion and _ suffering; and had 
seemed a little silly when later suspects 
were properly classified and handled 
individually. We made our classifica- 
tions beforehand, painstakingly, sepa- 
rating dangerous aliens from innocent 
ones, classifying them tentatively for 
permanent detention, further investiga- 
tion, parole or release. 

Of course, more were apprehended 
than will ultimately be held—to date 
approximately 4,000—but the informa- 
tion has been pretty well sifted and 
checked so that the Review Boards can 
handle the cases promptly and in most 
cases make recommendations to me 
based on considered information. There 
are over a hundred Review Boards— 
boards made up of outstanding citizens 
only too glad to volunteer their services 
to the government. They are leaders in 
public life, known for their fairness and 
judgment—such men, for example, as 
Thomas D. Thacher, former Solicitor 
General of the United States; Edward 
Corsi, former Commissioner of Natural- 
ization and Immigration; Dr. George N. 
Shuster, president of Hunter College; 
Rev. Robert J. White, dean of the Cath- 
olic University Law School in Washing- 
ton: William Allen White, editor of the 
Emporia Gazette, and Dr. Frank Ayde- 
lotte, director of the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Learning at Princeton. 

Reports of these boards are now 


i ee 


GENERAL OF 


THE UNITED STATES 


moving into Washington promptly, and 
the cases are being decided here and 
acted on without hindrance of techni- 
calities or red tape. There are no 
appeals. All alien enemies could be in- 
carcerated for the duration, were such a 
course considered wise. But it was de- 
termined to be more in accordance with 
our American traditions, wiser, more 
humane, to hold only those who were 
dangerous to our safety, or who might 
become so. Others are being paroled, 
some released. 


Chances We Won't T-ke 


Examples? A Japanese student, liv- 
ing in California, had gone back to his 
country for five years. He returned 
with a reserve commission in the Jap- 
anese navy. He will be detained for the 
duration. An old German woman from 
East Prussia had said, when Hitler 
marched into Russia, that he could lick 
anyone—even America—and would if 
he had to. That worried the neighbors, 
and there were complaints. Parole 
would seem indicated; and if she’s given 
a bit of advice by the United States At- 
torney, she may think it wiser to hold 
her tongue for a while, for war’s on now 
and such talk isn’t popular. She’s been 
held for a month at Ellis Island, on sus- 
picion. It hasn’t hurt her, and she'll re- 
port regularly to the probation officer. 
Then there’s a young German, very seri- 
ous. He won't talk, but he was very 
active in the Bund three years ago. 
That’s a good while ago, but—we'll hold 
him for further investigation anyhow 

A few more examples: A 56-year-old 
Japanese whose wife and 33-year-old 


son live in Japan. He had been working 
on railroads for a long time, but had 
made frequent visits to Japan, the last 
one being about two years ago. Too 
many Japanese connections and associa- 
tions. He was interned for the duration. 
An Italian barber expressed the opin- 
ion that Mussolini was a great man and 
that this country had better not dare 
fight against him. We don’t think he can 
do much harm but we’d better keep an 
eye on him—he is temporarily paroled. 
A 37-year-old Japanese came here a 
few years ago. He went to England and 
came back to New York. A search of 
his apartment showed a very expensive 
camera. All his relatives are in Japan. 
“If necessary,” he once said, “I would 
sacrifice my entire family for my em- 
peror.” He will not have an opportunity 
to make any personal sacrifices for his 
emperor for the duration of the war. 
Congress ordered a registration of all 
aliens in this country during the last 
half of 1940, and almost 5,000,000 regis- 
tered. Of these 1,100,000 are Japanese, 
Germans and _ Italians — technically 
alien enemies. Of course, most of the 
Japanese are on the West Coast—1,777 
in Oregon, 5,958. in Washington, and 
38,787 in California. We are having the 
Japanese and Germans and Italians 
register again, and issuing to them iden- 
tification cards bearing their photo- 
graphs and fingerprints. The cards will 
have to be stamped before these people 
can change residence or employment. 
So we'll keep a pretty careful eye on 
them; and we'll know exactly where 
they are living and working. This is 
being done under the direction of Earl 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Today, Hawaiian children sail boats in bomb- 
shelter trenches that have filled up with water 





The mayor of the first 
American city to feel the 
blast of enemy air bombs 
tells how his people met 
attack and what it did to 
their spirit. He describes too 
their extraordinary attitude 
toward the local Japanese 
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The New Honolulu | 


By Lester Petrie 
MAYOR OF HONOLULU 





AWAII is mad. Cold, fighting mad. 
Mad as only a person or com- 
munity that just naturally doesn’t 

get mad can be. 

It doesn’t show on the surface. Out- 
wardly Honolulu is much the same as it 
always has been. Its anger is a white- 
hot flame glowing within. Flowering 
trees and shrubs still bloom along the 
Streets and highways. Coconut palms 
rustle and clatter on the shores. Hula 
programs blare over the radios. Bathers 
frolic in the waters off Waikiki, although 








Governor Joseph B. Poindexter is fingerprinted as 
part of the pre-attack program. Rear, Mayor Petrie 


they no longer spend much time lolling 
on the sand. 

A frame school building stands a 
charred skeleton in mid-town; cinders 
and ashes mark what was once the site 
of a group of ramshackle wooden shops, 
and 38 residences show scars of incen- 
diary flame or bomb and projectile frag- 
ments. Otherwise structural Honolulu 
is unmarked by the sneak attack of De- 
cember 7th. 

There is a different picture in areas 
outside the city. There the winged 








"hills to dig roots and herbs to pees 


These youngsters are alive be ue 

they were at home and not in s 

when the Jap attack came on D. om 

ber7th. Their school was the only habs 

lic building destroyed in Hor jly 
| 


| 


murderers laid waste peaceful hor , $0 
new that many Honoluluans di oa: 
not 

know before December 7th they e: ed 
and which not one in a hundred p ne 
nent residents had ever seen, Tj » it 
was that hundreds of noncomb ints 
died tragically, defenseless and ‘no 
purpose; victims who by their se fice 
suddenly were enshrined in the pts 
of a Honolulu that had not yet cc s to 
know them. For they were the ‘Veg 
and children of defense worke; and 
service men come to America’s | tific 
outpost so lately that in the sti; of 
settling in new homes they had 4nd 
no opportunity to acquaint then yes 
with the community or to alloy - to 
become acquainted with them. 

They are no longer strangers, \ese 
mothers and their babes who we |gid 
on the sacrificial altar by a ruthle na- 
rauder. Today they lie side by sic vith 
the 50 Honoluluans who, too Jere 
cruelly slain in their dooryards op 
their city’s streets on that blood-: ned 
Sunday morning. Their grave like 
those of the Honolulu dead, are ded 
carefully. Daily they lie ben h a 
blanket of fresh flowers, placed |oy- 
ing remembrance and undying g [ by 
Honolulu’s women, who have de: ated 
themselves to the service of keepi for- 
ever alive the memory of Ja jiese 
perfidy. | 

Honolulu did not escape, but ¢ rage 
and death within the city prope vere 
infinitesimal in comparison ‘| the 
slaughter and destruction that Sfell 
those outlying noncombatant ‘eas. 
Three Honolulu firemen, Captair john ; 
Carreira and Thomas Samuel Mi: and 
Hoseman Harry Tuck Lee Pang acri- 
ficed their lives, and seven othe 
wounded, when they accompani) Fire 
Chief Wallace W. Blaisdell and © sec 
ond assistant, E. P. Boyle, to ] kam 
Field, where six city fire units joi ithe 
service brigades in battling flam/ umid 
a hail of machine-gun Projecti 


| 
Bad, but It Might Be Wor’ 






civilians were shot down within f i 
Twice that number were wounde when 
diving machine gunners and f vling 
incendiary bombers invaded tl resh 
dential areas of the city—areas tl wert 
not even remotely military ob tives 
or near any legitimate points of tack 
It was cold-blooded murder, bu 93t 08 
the wholesale scale that prevai out 
side the city. = 
Honolulu is the same city a) illior . 
trippers know, yet it would pi =nté 
new aspect to them today, for t com 
munity has put on its fighting) thes 
There are barbed wire entangler 18 # 
certain areas, slit trenches for [inte 
shelter in public parks and groi |5, 0 
church lawns and school pl ields 
bomb shelters in yards in the re: » 
districts, sandbag barricades in int o} 
theaters and other places of pt © & Hi 
sembly, armed guards at the d Way) 
of public buildings, banks, off } ame '" 
even newspaper shops. There is |P:-™ |, 
to 6 A. M. curfew, nightly blacko: —a8t 
prohibition. The devastated re 7au@ " 
sections, the panic-stricken We malt be 
evacuating their homes, the mbet | 
water mains (one was broken 18 * 
fireman closed a hydrant too ' idly) 
the terrorized populace fleein; 
their hunger are all figments ¢ be | 
nation that amazed and am! aie 
good folk here. 
(Continued on page am : 
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Chesterfield salutes with Millions of Fons 
THE GOiDEN JUBILEE 

of America's most popular sport 

BASKETBALL 
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Over 90,000,000 is Basketball’s 
yearly attendance... tops for any American 
sport...and this year marks the celebra- 
tion of its Golden Jubilee. The game was 
founded by Dr. James Naismith and had its 
modest start in 1891 in Springfield, Mass. 


Such popularity must be deserved 


fvERs ToBacco Co. 








Collier's, The National Weekly 
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hester tiel 


... for Milder Better Taste 
for Cooler Smoking 


Tes what millions of Chesterfield smokers get 
every time they light up...and that’s why these millions 
are saying Chesterfield gives me more pleasure than any 
other cigarette I ever smoked. 





Make your next pack Chesterfield and you too will 
enjoy everything you want in a cigarette...made to 
your taste with the Right Combination of the world’s 


best cigarette tobaccos. ‘ 
Every time... hey Salisfy 
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Youre the Doss... 


If you don’t want sludge in your motor, 
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lay down the law! 


- 
T ALL PHOTOGRAPHS UNRETOUCHED 
| BY THE PITTSBURGH TESTING LABO 







If you want 


a clean motor, ask for 





STABILIZED 


QUAKER STATE 


MOTOR OIL 


eG 
\2, 


re, SUAVE 9 


. « s AGL TESTS SUPERVISED 
RATORIES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SLUDGE... TRACE 


Stabilized Quaker State 
Motor Oll After 
comparative test, this oil 
pump screen is remark- 
ably clean. It would offer 
practically no resistance 
to the flow of oil. 


SLUDGE... PLENTY 


Nationally sold, popular 
brand of 30¢ motor oil 
. . . After comparative 
test, this screen is badly 
clogged with deposit of 
hard granular sludge. Its 


oil has been greatly re- 
stricted, 


SLUDGE... .VERY BAD 


Nationally sold, popular 
brand of 25¢ motor oil 
. . . After comparative 
test, this screen is almost 
completely clogged with 
both soft, buttery and 
hard sludge. Oil starva- 
tion of vital engine bear- 
ings can readily occur, 






Quaken J 


QUAKER 
STATE. 


MOTOR OIL 


CERTIFIED — 
—- GUARANTEED 


ZT N 1A Mo a 


Retail price 
35¢ per quart 








usefulness in screening 











Masquerade in Miami 


Continued from page 19 | 


She had an uncomfortable feeling. 
Alan said something and the man called 
Harrison leaned forward and answered 
him. 

Sunny choked back a gasp. The truth 
came to her with blinding, frightening 
clarity. 

Lew Hartley! 

She listened again. Now she under- 
stood why she had known instinctively 
that things weren’t as they appeared to 
be. Through half-closed eyes she stud- 
ied Alan’s companion. 

The voice: that was Lew’s voice, for 
all its calculated softness. The manner- 
isms: they could belong to nobody but 
Lew. She felt a tightness in her throat 
and a great fear because now there was 
no longer any doubt. 

The man was Lew Hartley and his 
presence there marked danger for Alan. 

That sort of thing wasn’t easy to di- 
gest. There were too many angles to 
it. She heard them talking about Wayne 
Hamilton, and she learned that Wayne 
had engineered this meeting. That 
picked up another loose end, blended 
definitely into the pattern of danger. 


ee WAS simpler to think after that. 
She knew Lew Hartley: knew how he 
lived and thought and acted. She knew 
that the keen brain of Wayne Hamilton 
had planned this meeting. She knew 
that Chuck was dead. “If Alan were 
dead, too...’ That was when she knew 
definitely. 

She was badly shaken by her own 
conclusions. And she knew that time 
was running short, that this amiable 
conversation was not without sinister 
purpose, that she must think of some 
way to warn Alan. 

But how? True, Hartley had his back 
turned toward her, but he’ never shifted 
his gaze from Alan. A single untoward 
move on Alan’s part and she knew that 
Lew Hartley would act. And then it 
would be too late, because Alan was re- 
laxed: he had no reason to suspect that 
his visitor was dangerous. She thought 
of calling out suddenly, “Be careful, 
Alan; that’s Lew Hartley!” But she dis- 
carded that idea even before it took 
definite shape. It was worse than no 
good, and for several reasons. First, 
Alan would think that she was out of 
her head; second, even if that idea didn’t 
strike him, he still wouldn’t be able to 
grasp what she meant, and third—and 
most important—even if by some mir- 
acle he understood that this stranger 
was Lew Hartley, it would not signify 
danger. 

Alan had no reason personally to fear 
Lew Hartiey. Alan didn’t know that it 
had been in the cards for himself to be 
killed. Sunny realized that almost any- 
thing she did would warn Lew and 
merely startle Alan. 

She opened her eyes and stared at 
Alan, trying to attract his attention. He 
was talking to Hartley when he felt the 
pull of her gaze. He looked over at the 
bed and his own eyes widened. 

Sunny was looking straight at him. 
But that wasn’t all. The forefinger of 
her right hand was pressed against her 
lips. It was a plea for silence, a gesture 
of warning. With that little gesture she 
was saying, “Be quiet. Be careful.” 

The man whom Alan knew as Charles 
Harrison was staring at him. He fol- 
lowed the direction of Alan’s gaze and 
turned his own head quickly. Sunny’s 
hand had dropped from her lips. She 
was lying as she had lain before, right 
arm at her side, eyes closed. That was 
the clincher for Alan. Her gesture had 
been studied, and he was too much on 
edge to ignore it. 
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_She had started him thin! 
given him warning. But he \ 
imagine what it was she was by 
him against. He knew now tha |; 
faking—that she was conscic, sy, 
she had expected Harrison te \p 
her, and that for some reason « 
wanted him to believe that she 
unconscious. + 

Alan tried to add it up, bu: i 
swer came out different every le 
saw her eyes flutter open agaiy ng 
alized that she was pleading, » 
with him. He was tight insid. i 
that there was something impc | 
was trying to tell him, some \ 
she desperately wished him t 
stand. | 

He couldn’t figure it out b § 
realized from his altered expre; ) 
she had succeeded in making | 
alize that things were not enti » 
believed them to be. i 

But that wasn’t enough. N } 
enough. The initiative still | 
Hartley. Whatever was going | 
pen ... Alan would be off gi 
she knew Lew Hartley well ¢) 
realize that he’d act efficienth , 
started. | 

A hundred crazy scheme 
through her mind. And then s 
idea. Inch by inch she moved 
until it rested on the ornate 1 
side table. On that table was } 
ash tray. It was hexagonal | 
and heavy. Sunny knew that | 
acted, it must be in such a way pt 
Hartley would betray himsell 5 
realized that her task was to st 
more than she startled Alan. — 

Her fingers groped for the 4 
She prayed that when she ‘4 
move she would not be ds i 
caught an occasional puzzle! 
from Alan which was reassuri 
it proved that he was alert. | 

And then, suddenly and une je 
she acted. Her red-tipped fing I 
on the heavy crystal ash t/ 
picked it up and swung herselivde 
off the bed. She drew back) r 
arm and flung the ash tray « \igh 
the back of Lew Hartley’s | 

+ 


ee saw Alan’s eyes open le 
astonishment. He saw Ala ta 
from his chair. And then Hi \ey 
the impact of the heavy ash tr /4 
the back of his neck. It was 
get at which Sunny had bee 2 
but it was enough to shatter 
ordered plan. | 
Acting instinctively, Hartll) 
to his feet—half stunned by 
sile Sunny had thrown, but st! 
of quick action. He whippe 
from his coat pocket. But I 
thing wrong. 
He turned in the direction ff 
the attack had come. 
Sunny screamed, “Get hi | 
but the shrill warning was 
sary. Alan had seen the st 
attack, his brain had graspe 
nificance of the gun in the | 
hand. No time then for debi 1} 
or wherefores: the picture wl 
ley presented was one of me 
danger. lL 
For that split-second Le F 
had been startled into forge } 
Alan, and then Alan was ony 
shoulder crashed into Le} 
turned figure, and he wrappe |! 
erful arms around Lew Hart 
The battle was brief an 
Alan had learned a great ™ 
Chuck Williams. , 
He had the advantage and 
The other man had been © 
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swayed toward the fire- 
+the bronze fire set which 
ture as a bit of decora- 
t hesitate. 

the poker and swung it. 
ard. It caught the other 
head, and Lew Hartley 
onscious. 

47. Sunny Ralston was 
he foot of the bed. Alan 
nderstand . 

as far from steady. 

your own life, Alan. That 
rtley: the real Lew Hart- 


2R stirred restlessly. She 
ing about a fantastic au- 
flat tire which was bang- 
s tree-lined thoroughfare. 
seemed perfectly natural 
lapping tire should make 
‘noise for a little while, 
se at all. 

in, but this time it was 
sistent. Gail turned 
and opened her eyes. It 
she realized that there 
bile, no flat tire. 

ss knocking at her door. 
y but gently, so that the 
ning apartments would 


some of the sleep from 
rough the cracks of the 
is she could see a dull 
1 marked the first touch 
Tapping came again and 
er feet into a pair of gray 
tugged her figure into a 
te robe. She walked 
the floor and said, ““Who 


dice, deep but with a soft 
i, said, “Miss Foster?” 


sssage for you. It’s im- 


ed the door. and peered 
ymy corridor. She saw a 
h a kindly face. He said, 
¢ to you a minute, Miss 


been banished. She 
t?” and he answered, 
to get worried about, 
a little talk.” 
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How's your “Pep Appeal’’? 


He extended a huge hand 


and she saw a silver shield j 
loused palm 
“Police?” 





“Yes, ma’am. § 
early, but’... 2? 

“What's wrong?” 

The detective 
“Now don’t you go g 
I said, it ain’t thin’ to worry about 
S’pose you git dressed so we can talk 
better.” 

Gail said, 
a minute.” 

She dressed swiftly. And with each 
tick of the clock she experienced a new 
worry. She did not know what this 
visit portended, but she was certain 
that it had something to do with Alan. 
The kindliness of the big man in the hall 
did not fool her: detectives don’t go call- 
ing socially at (she glanced at the clock) | 
six in the morning unless it’s pretty | 
serious. 





“Certainly. I'll only take 


Within ten minutes she eats the | 


door again, eyes bright and clear, every 


sense on the alert, every nerve tense. | 


She said, “Won't you come in?” 

“No, ma’am.” The detective seemed 
a trifle embarrassed. 
if you’d be good enough to take a little 
ride with me.” 

“Where?” 

“I ain’t supposed to say nothin’, 
ma’am. Just fetch you.” 

She decided not to ask any questions 
—then. But it was a thoroughly fright- 
ened young lady who wrapped a single 
turban around a well-shaped head, who 
picked up her bag from the dresser and 
then tried to smile. 

He took her arm courteously as he 
led her down the long hallway and out 
of the front door. He helped her into 
the waiting automobile, and wedged 
himself under the wheel. 

Day had not yet come, and in the 
half light the neighborhood looked un- 
real: white buildings wraithlike in the 
grayness, flowers only partly visible, 
palm trees stretching gauntly into the 
gloom. She caught a glimpse of the 
beach: grayish-looking sand, a leaden 
ocean streaked with white lines of surf. 
Way off on the horizon she could see a 


single orange finger which indicated | 
that soon the gloom would be dispelled | 





“And I love you, dear!” 








“T was wonderin’ | 





— hy Siegel 





Auntie A: Sh! Take a look at Junior. It’s shocking! He's become a he-wallflower! 
Auntie B: A little job for us, Sister! Come on, let’s go. 
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Auntie A: And now, 
pep appeal. No oomph, you know. No zip-zip! 


my fine young relative, you're convicted of not having enough 


Auntie B: And you're sentenced to eating right and getting all your vitamins! You can't 
have pep without vitamins, you know. And right here’s where we make a start toward 
getting them. Come on to the kitchen. 





Auntie A: Yessir, right in that delicious cereal called KELLOGG'S PEP—a cereal made of 
choice parts of sun-ripened wheat—you'll find extra-rich sources of two of the most 
important vitamins, B, and D. 

Junior: Save the lecture, Auntie! If getting the rest of my vitamins is as much fun as 
eating PEP, I'm going to be the most changed man you ever saw. 


. . a a 
Vitamins for pep! A2ALzges AZo for vitamins! 
Pep tonta per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of vitamin B,, according to 


age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 


MADE 8Y KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK COPYRIGHT, 1942, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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and another glorious Florida morning 
would come 


The detective headed nerth-and drove 


at about thirty. They approached a 
drive-in stand and ! slowed down 
“You a coffee drinker, ma’am?”’ 

She looked at him gratefully. “Yes. 
If we have time 

“Sure we have. There ain’t that much 
hurry.” 

A heavy-eyed boy took their order: 
two cups” of Gail took three 
scalding sips, burning the tip of her 
tongue. Then she lighted a cigarette, 
inhaled deeply and said, “You don’t 
know how much that helps.” 

The beverage had relaxed her nerves 


and cleared her brain. He started the 
motor again and they continued north. 
The Lew Hartley place was in that di- 
rection. Alan was in that direction. She 
said, “I suppose there’s no use asking 
where we're going?” 

He smiled down at her. “I sho’ like 
that, ma’am: findin’ a real sensible 
young lady that don’t go firin’ a lot of 
questions a feller ain’t allowed to an- 
swer.” 


Gail said, “I believe I know where 
we're going.” 
“Yes’m. I reckon maybe you do.” 


And beyond that, he vouchsafed no 
information. He was ready to talk about 
the weather, about the dawn which was 
momentarily becoming more radiantly 
beautiful, about himself, even; but he 
had a placid, quiet efficiency which 
warned her that she’d gain nothing by 
trying to pump him. Once sold on that 
idea, Gail exerted herself to make him 
like her. She didn’t know what she was 
running into, and she felt that a friend 
—even so casual a well-wisher—might 
prove valuable. 


eee hummed along a deserted Col- 
lins Avenue, and she paid scant atten- 
tion to the lavish estates slumbering 
behind subtropical foliage. She was 
trying not to think of what might have 
happened. The best course, obviously, 
was to meet this situation—whatever it 
might be—with an open mind, with her 
guard up, with her senses untarnished 
by preconceived ideas which could not 
possibly serve any purpose save to 
throw her off balance. 

She was not at all surprised when 
they swung into the driveway of Lew 
Hartley’s estate. She wasn’t even sur- 
prised to see a stalwart figure in plain- 
clothes and big shoes standing sentinel 
at the decorative gateway. But she was 
surprised at what she saw near the 
house. 

There were four automobiles. One of 
them was a long, sleek convertible which 
she recognized as one of the cars Alan 
had been driving about Miami. An- 
other looked like a private car, and 
meant nothing. A third was definitely 
a police car. 

The fourth was an ambulance. 

She tried not to show the cold fear 
that bit at her. She warned herself 
that, for Alan’s sake, she must keep hér 
chin up and her head clear. As they 
circled toward the other parked cars, 
she glanced at the garage. Four of the 
colored servants were huddled there, 
staring with wide, frightened eyes. She 
saw Sam Gibson—Hartley’s valet, and 
Marvella Geech, who was Sunny Ral- 
ston’s personal maid. She didn’t know 
the other two, but she could see that 
they were frightened. 

The big detective leaped out of the 
car and helped her to alight. His solici- 
tude was pleasant, but somewhat terri- 
fying—as though he knew she was in 
for a shock and wanted to make it as 
easy on her as, possible. They walked 
up to the front door. Another big man 
was standing there, and he nodded when 
Gail’s escort said, “This is Miss Foster, 
Sergeant.” 


The sergeant smiled. “Don’t you go 
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Miss Foster,” he sug- 


gittin’ nervous, 

gested, and she wondered why they 
were all so solicitous of her. He went 
on, “I’m takin’ you into the parlor. I 
don’t want you to say anything to any- 


body. Just sit steady an’ answer ques- 
tions when we ask ’em.” 
She nodded and followed him into 


the room 
pounding. But as she stepped into the 
room she experienced a moment of in- 


finite relief and of thanksgiving. 

Alan Douglas was there, and he 
smiled at her. It was the face of Lew 
Hartley at which she looked, but she 
knew that it was Alan... and her worst 
fears vanished. Even a second glance 
which showed a swollen eye and an 
ugly, purplish bruise on his cheek did 
not frighten her. When you have 
steeled yourself to face calamity, noth- 
ing less than that can seem very bad. 

The sergeant conducted her to a chair 
and said to a thin, nervous little man, 
“This is Miss Foster, Inspector,” and 
the little man nodded and smiled, and 
then instantly looked very severe and 
formidable again. 








Gail glanced about the room. In ad- 
dition to her giant escort and the big 
sergeant, there was the little man who 
had been addressed as Inspector and 
two other men who obviously were also 
policemen. 


aes sat across the room, and now 

that she knew he was safe, she tried 
not to concentrate too hard on him, lest 
it destroy the balance which she knew 
she must maintain. 

Next to Alan was a handsome, iron- 
gray man in immaculate dinner clothes. 
Gail had seen him with Alan on several 
occasions, but she had never met him 
and didn’t remember his name. 

A few feet away, sitting up straight in 
a stiff-backed chair, was Sunny Ralston, 
clad in a lavish sapphire housecoat 
trimmed with marabou. Sunny’s hair 
was in disarray and she looked haggard 
and drawn. She made a valiant effort 
to smile at Gail, but wasn’t terribly suc- 
cessful. 

Stretched out in an easy chair just be- 
yond Sunny was a man whom Gail had 
never seen and did not know, yet she 


Her lips were tight, her heart © 


ROet 
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had the unaccountable feeling that he 
was the most important man in the 
room. 

He had a blank, expressionless face: 
an almost too perfect nose: thin, sen- 
sitive lips and sharp brown eyes. On a 
little table beside his chair was an ice- 
bag and occasionally he pressed the bag 
against the side of his head and held it 
there. 

There were no other people in that 
room. Gail thought for a moment: she 
missed Chuck Williams. 


HE beady-eyed inspector, whose 

terse efficiency gave the lie to his 
definitely charming smile, spoke quietly 
to Gail. He said, “Sorry to have trou- 
bled you, Miss Foster—but we are 
compelled to ask you a few questions.” 

Gail nodded, and said nothing. 


“Naturally, this is important. I do 


not suppose I need therefore suggest 


that you consider your answers care- 
fully.” 

He pointed to Alan, but his shrewd 
eyes never left Gail’s face. 

“Do you know this man?” he asked. 







BURR SHAFER 


Gail hesitated. Alan looked across 
the room at her, smiled faintly and 
nodded his head affirmatively. 


She said, “Yes.” 

“How long have you known him?” 

“Several years.” 

“What is his name?” 

She gambled on the truth: 

“Alan Douglas,” she said. 

She saw glances exchanged by the 
other police officials, and she fancied 
that there was an element of relief. The 
inspector was continuing with his ex- 
amination: “How well do you know Mr. 
Douglas?” 

“Very well indeed. We are engaged.” 

‘Has he always looked like he looks 
now?” 

“Nowe 

“Then how do you know it is Doug- 
las?” 

“He told me himself.” . 

“When?” 

“Two days ago.” 

“Why?” 

“He knew that I suspected he was not 
Mr. Hartley, and he preferred me to 
learn the truth from him.” 


























































“Did he explain the m ‘> 
“Yes. It had somethianae) pe 
an important deal for South A; ¢ 
manganese. He said that he } ‘Ib 
engaged to pose as Mr. Hartley | ; 
adverse interests wouldn’t susp | 4 
Mr. Hartley wasn’t following | : 
winter program.” 
“Did you believe his story?" 
She answered carefully; aoe 
that Mr. Douglas believed i 
“But you didn’t?” 
“No. ” 
“Why mon 
She pies “No sa 
said. ‘Just a woman’s inst 
The inspector nodded, ar 
“Thank you.” He designate 
Hamilton. “Do you knoy 
man?” — 
SIN Ging 
“Have you ever seen hi 
“T believe so, but I’ 
think he is Mr. , Hartley 
that’s a guess.” 

“Why should you gues the 
“Mr. Douglas told me 
I’ve seen them toget! 

. at least, I believe I 
the one who is supposed 
proached Mr. Douglas oi 

The inspector’s finger r 
Sunny. “Do you know thi 

“Miss Ralston? Yes.” 

“What do you know abo 

“Nothing definite.” 

“Had you heard that 


“And you knew that M 
was posing as Mr. Hartl 

“Yes.” 

“Did you like that se 

She looked straight at 
worried, if that’s what 


The faintest suggesti 
crossed the inspector’s 
nated Wayne Hamilton a 
ever see him with Miss | 

“T told you that I cou 
tain about anything in co: 
that gentleman.” She 1 
Wayne Hamilton and f 
tected relief in his eyes. 


AMILTON was holdi 

check with an effort. ] 
his career was ruined, that he | 
probability—almost the cert | 
prison. And he was now tha : 
lucky stars that he had 
tiously, and had not arrar 
Foster’s death. Had he lone 
be in a really ticklish spot. 
how bad a jam he was 
be as bad as complicity 
murder. 

The inspector pointe 
Lew Hartley. He said, 
this gentleman, Miss 

She shook her head. 
saw him before.” 

“You’re sure?” 

Positive.” 

The inspector said, “Would 
you to know that his name bi 
Hartley?” . 

Gail straightened in her c f 
shook her head incredulous! f 
isn’t possible. . . 

“But it is. When Mr. Do 4s 
altered to look like Lew Ha’ ¥~ 
Hartley had his own face ¢ 
that he would look like some 
He was about to be picl 
York and federal authorit 
dozen major offenses, ad 
device for changing his i 
happened... .” The i 
smoothly: “You see, Mr. Dc 
to be killed, and the body id 
promptly identified as Mr. Ha *Y 
you see, your instinct was if 

Gail said, “That’s incredi F. 

“It happens to be true. Mi 
told us the whole story. Shi 
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’ lin wd 1. ARROWS 
Leo, the Swing-King pe “MATEUR 


(The Jitterbugs’ Choice) >, 
Needed a singer ' 











With “oomph” in her voice. 



















2. Now, Lil’s voice was torrid; 
It won her the cup 
On Maj. Arrow’s program— 
And Lee signed her up! 


. Today, Leo’s rhythms 
And Lil’s golden voice, 
Swing out in a blending 
That makes fans rejoice! 


The same Happy Blending 
Wins CALVERT esteem; 

Great whiskey traits merge 
To make CALVERT supreme! 





4, 


Yes, CALVERT is smoother; it’s mellower, too— 
The Happiest Blending your taste ever knew. 







So swing now to CALVERT —for one sip will prove 
That CALVERT’S your whiskey; it’s right in the groove! 







THE WHISKEY WITH THE HAPPY BLENDING" 


ss ; ¥ he 6. Bere 65 Grain Neutral Spirits...Calvere “Special”: 86.8 Proof —7214% Grain Neutral Spirits 
¢ Bs New York City. BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve 
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THE ALIBI HOUR 


RIGHT youngsters like these 
sometimes grin at each other 
and call it the “alibi hour.” 


But the Science of Seeing calls it the 
“critical hour.” 


Critical because young eyes and 
young minds are busy getting ready 
for tomorrow . .. critical, too, for 
older eyes that must be kept fit for 
today’s wartime tasks. They all 
need the protection of good light. 


Good lighting re- 
duces the physi- 
cal work of see- 
ing; conserves 
precious energy 
for the whole 
family. (Perhaps 
you never knew that reading, sewing 
or studying under poor light can be 








Between the dark and the daylight 
When the night is beginning to lower— 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 


That ts known as the Children’s Hour... 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
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as tiring, physically, asdigging a ditch.) 


Good lighting is also potent defense 
against the dan- 
gers of eyestrain. 
Remember one 
out of five chil- 
dren of grade 
school age and 3 
out of 5 grown- 
ups already suffer from the handicap 
of defective eyesight. 


Play safe. Here’s a helpful suggestion 
that is simple, quick and inexpensive. 
Put a 100-watt General Electric 
Mazpa lamp bulb in a modern I.E.S. 
study lamp and place it where chil- 
dren do homework. Tomorrow belongs 
to them. It is their day. Tonight 1s 
your responsibility . . . for them and 
the whole family. 


MAKE SURE OF TWO THINGS 
to protect your family’s eyes 


The right size lamp bulbs in every socket. 
Your G-E dealer has a handy chart that 


will help you choose RIGHT. 


The right kind. . 


. Say ““G-E Mazpa lamps” 


. and get the kind made to stay brighter 


longer! 


75 and 100-watt 15¢ 74, 15, 25-watt 10¢ 


40, 50, 60-wat 13 — 3-1ite 100, 200, 300-worr 55E 





MAZDA — not the name of a thing but the mark of a Research Service 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 











saved Douglas’ life. I’ve made her no 
promises, but I believe she’ll go free. 
And now,” the inspector came closer, 
“now that you’ve been so co-operative, 
Miss Foster, I may as well tell you the 
TESO sinus 

He spoke simply, swiftly and clearly. 
He told her the facts as he knew them, 
including the story of Chuck’s death. 
At the end of his recital he said, “There 
seems to be no question that Chuck 
Williams asked for what he got. Doug- 
las won’t be in any jam over that. He 
won’t have any trouble about the mas- 
querade, either, since his own motives 
were free from any criminal intent. He 
fell for a smart game, but we are con- 
vinced of his honesty. You were im- 
portant, Miss Foster—because we 
needed a final checkup on what we had 
been told by Miss Ralston. I don’t think 
you need to have any further worry.” 

He shoved some papers into a brief 
case, and addressed his men: “We're 
taking Hartley, Hamilton and Miss 
Ralston down to headquarters. You, 
Douglas, and you, Miss Foster, will 
stick around Miami as long as we need 
you....” He bowed elaborately. ‘That 
will be all,” he said. 

Sunny rose wearily. She said, “I sup- 
pose I can slip into something de- 
cent . ies 

“Sure. One of the boys will wait out- 
side your door.” 

Save for the man detailed to guard 
Sunny, the hallway was deserted when 
the girl came back downstairs. Gail 
moved swiftly into the hallway, and 
held out her hands. She said, “You 
know what I’m thinking, Sunny.” 

“Yeah. I know.” 


Any Week 


Continued from page 4 


Georgia, we are powerless. It all comes 
of our publishing a few odd names 
picked up here and there. In Collier’s 
for. January 3lst, we quoted Doctor 
Peelor on names he, as family physi- 
cian, discovered in the Roddy family of 
the Missouri Ozark region. Mr. Sauf- 
ley mét a Roddy called Pucker. Upon 
inquiry he discovered that the gentle- 
man’s complete name was George Wash- 
ington Thomas Jefferson Darius Green 
Persimmons Henry Clay Roddy. And the 
following, writes Mrs. Kimble, are “real 
people in Brooks County, Georgia: 
Wonderful Davis, Precious Swain, An- 
niversary Reynolds, Seena Bull, Haile 
Selassie and Mussolini Wooten (twins), 
Souvenir Maxwell, Macaroni Carter, 
Cloudy White (colored), Depression 
and Welcome Hope Mobley, Careless 
Brown, National Jackson, George Wash- 
ington, Robert Louis Stevenson, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Ronald Colman and 
Sweet Mosely.” 


BUT this one’s a bit complicated. We’re 
sure you won’t mind that. Incidentally, 
if you discover anything simple these 
days let us know. Mr. Harry A Hadley 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, reports 
that the father of a lad who’d just been 
drafted sold the boy’s jaloppy to a 
neighbor for twenty-five dollars. Some- 
time later the father found the car still 
parked at the curb but minus its tires. 
He telephoned the buyer saying the deal 
was off because someone had stolen the 
tires. “I did that,” replied the purchaser. 
“All I wanted were the tires.” Said the 
seller: “But I wanted to get that wreck 
off my street.” Replied the buyer: 
“Okay, sell it for junk. Ill give you 
half what you get for it.” Whereupon 
the father sold the tireless can to a 
junkman for forty dollars, who sold it 
to a middleman for sixty dollars, who 
is about to sell it to a munitions maker 
























































They stood looking a eac 1 
and then suddenly their ap,) 
about each other and they we I 
Gail pulled away and said, “K.| 
chin up, Sunny. We'll see th if 
are made easy for you.” | 
Sunny looked around the ro | 
eyes were dull, her manner 
She said, “It’s one awful mes ) 
ain’t sorry.” , 
Her head was high as she we) 
of the front door with her polic | 
For a long time Alan and G 
silent, not moving, not touch 
other. 
Then Gail reached out her 
Alan took it. They looked at ea 
and all of Gail’s courage yani 
FOR the next few moments 
nothing more nor less 
ened girl who had been sub_ 
worry and suffering and app) 
and who was just comme: | 
the tragedy which so narroj ly 
averted. i 
Alan held her tight. 
badly shaken and inarti 
Finally she drew away 
said tremulously, “I’m ha 
and some day perhaps I'll 
ing frightened.” 
He bent to kiss her and. 
eyes were still filled with 
“I’m going to have this” 
he promised, trying to re 
sion. “I'll have it done 
She clung to him. 
“That’s important,” she 
“Otherwise I’m afraid I'd fee 
I were married to Lew Hartl 
THE END 


a 
for seventy or so, who } 
sell it in some appropri 
to our armed forces a 
This, goes on Mr. Had 
draftee’s original killer | 
cept that he hopes tha 
will not be citizens of I 
point is, however, that t 
chaser got six good tires f 
the car having posse 
This reads like the new 
but that’s not our fault. 
WE DROPPED in on WV 
Gurney Williams III of C 
York, with the intention o 
straight. We were none too 
In fact when we left, Mr 
seemed a little more puzzled || 
we got there. He was still p 
a letter from Mr. Eugene | 
Executive Director of the De | 
ings Staff of the United State 
With some difficulty we int 
Williams to show us the le 
Sloan had written: “So that” 
children may again lives) 
is the privilege of every 4 
zen to help pay for the = 
equipment needed to win 0 
Because of that I know you 
my asking you the question | 
buying your limit of Defen) 
And are you buying your ! 
Regular Purchase Pla 
America needs your faith anc | 
port more than ever befire, 
fill out the enclosed order | 
mail it today?” Baie ny 
agreement with Mr. Slo 

Mr. Williams to lose no tim! 
tened with flattering intere) 
sorbed in our argument thal» 
had finished he had eatenqu 
of Mr. Sloan’s letter. But | 
months old, it didn’t seem 
him much. . is : 
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about them first from 
t Tokyo or read of them 
ications. But the horror 
ack was very real, and 
is that the .imaginary 
y well have been true 
m for the intervention 
fidence and their own 
that prompted them to 
attack long before war 


“ 
escaped lightly has not 
er; on the contrary, it 
ensified the fury. Hav- 
sh the first ordeal with 
nd unshaken morale, 
fit condition to meet 


ie back,” are the grim 
community itching to 
nese thought to intimi- 
; misread this Territory 
‘misread the rest of the 
1. There is no clamor to 
either by residents 
tho have followed their 


ING 
ER 


9 service menfolks 
tears that have been 
| Over evacuation were 
1 temporarily resident 
ad been ordered to re- 
inland homes. They 
I couldn’t do anything 
ow how they felt when 


Japs can’t run me 


frible cost, the Japa- 
aii may prove to have 
_ Japan has lost all 
ng the full weight of 


mot unprepared for 
y. The sophistries of 
n deaf ears here. “It 
» made no hit in mid- 
munity knew it could 
shappen. When it did 
no jitters. 

s of the world com- 
ere in the middle of 
, Which makes for the 
knows the facts of 
ions. 

it before the invasion 
nolulu began to make 
Tritorial and city and 
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“There's NOTHING 
Whe weatler with pte. 


county defense councils were organized 
(the writer had the honor of heading 
both) and the aid of the best skills and 
intellects of the community was called 
upon to plan civilian defense. Theory 
was discarded in favor of practical ex- 
perience and workable planning. 
: The usual difficulty was encountered | 
in finding funds to spend on a crisis that 
might never arise. But the men on the 
22 defense committees created by the | 
City and County Major Disaster Coun- 
cil knew their Honolulu; knew what it! 
needed, what it had on hand and what | 
must be brought in for defense. Busi- 
nessmen, big and little, persons dis- 
tinguished in the professions, utility 
directors, artisans, labor leaders, finan- 
ciers—men and women in every walk of 
life—joined with government depart- 
ment heads in the effort. 

Geography was an important factor in 
the planning. Hawaii could not dash out 
in a truck and bring in what it needed 
from a neighboring state. Two thou- 
sand miles of water transport had to be 
reckoned. Emergency supplies must be 
available on the Islands. 

Mr. Thomas G. S. Walker, a former 
plantation manager, consented to act as 
co-ordinator. When he consolidated the 
findings of the practical men who had 
surveyed the situation he reported that 
Honolulu required $1,237,000 for imme- 
diate expenditure and about $10,000,000 
in reserve for use when war came. This 
was exclusive of food supplies, which 
were being dealt with separately. 





How Honolulu Got Ready 


Governor Joseph B. Poindexter, call- 
ing the legislature into special session, 
approved the council’s findings in part 
and obtained an appropriation of $500,- 
000 for immediate use, with $1,000,000 
to be held for operation of the Hawaii 
Defense Act, better known as the 
M-Day Act, designed to centralize all 
civil authority in his office and thus ob- 
viate the necessity for martial law. 
When the attack came, however, the 
governor found it advisable to call upon 
the Commanding General to proclaim 
martial law. Under this proclamation 
the Commanding General became Mili- 
tary Governor of Hawaii, the Civil Gov- 
ernor and his Office of Civilian Defense 
operating co-operatively with the mili- 
tary authorities under the M-Day pro- 
visions. 

In the meantime Hawaii’s Delegate 
Samuel Wilder King had obtained $2,- 
000,000 in Washington for food storage 
in Hawaii, but this got clogged in the 
Budget Bureau bottleneck. This may 
have been a blessing in disguise, for 
since war began a $35,000,000 federal 
revolving fund has been set up to keep 
Hawaii well fed. 

Honolulu did not wait for money for 
civilian preparedness. Dr. Thomas 
Mossman, city and county physician, 
came to the Board of Supervisors early 
last year and told it he must have medi- 
cal supplies—lots of medical supplies. 
“One of these days we are going to have 
a lot of wounded to take care of, and | 
we are not ready for them,” he said. 
“Okay,” said the Board, “we'll dig up | 
all we can.” And they did. The Army | 
and Navy helped, too. Dr. Mossman is | 
a most persuasive person and very | 
earnest. 

Other doctors throughout the com- 
munity rallied round. Drs. Harry N. 
Arnold, Sr., and Robert D. Faus organ- 
ized twenty First Aid Stations, which 
absorbed the Army and Navy supplies 
and gave a wonderful accounting when | 
the time of need arrived. Dr. Forrest | 














Fresh Start for the Best Part of the 
Day ! You're ready and eager for fun 
again ... full of zing for cards, bowl- 
ing, or a show. . . after your Ivory 
Bath. You feel refreshed for that fresh, 
clean “Ivory” smell leaves you “fresh’’ 
physically . . . clean and keen as can 
be. It’s that faster, milder, more 
luxurious Ivory lather which puts an 
Ivory Bath in a class by. itself. For a 
Fresh Start, enjoy one frequently! 


99%/o0% PURE + IT FLOATS 


TRACE MARK MEG. U. &. PAT. OFF. © FROCTER & GAMBLE 


decent 


End-of-the-day nerves. Looks 
like a gloomy evening ahead. Why 
let the day’s trying pace ruin 
what can be the Best Part of the 
Day for you and the family? Get 
a Fresh Start. Just before dinner... 


Let up in an IVORY BATH. 
What a comfort to taut nerves 
and tense muscles! Rub Ivory’s 
luxurious lather into every weary 
corner, over every inch of your 
skin. There’s suds a-plenty. .. and 
fast! That big white floating cake 
lathers faster than any leading 
bath soap. Shedding worries and 
weariness, you soon feel a surge of 
New Life and jump out witha... 
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707 a FRESH STARZ... 
lake att WORY CATH 
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How to 
keep ’em rolling 
on the home front 


Busy days—with every minute precious! | 
Good timekeeping is needed in every home. 
BIG BEN ELECTRIC will start the day on the | 
dot. Self-starting. Beautiful ivory finish. $3.95 
BABY BEN ELECTRIC gives Be Big Ben quay 
in a smaller clock that’s also very smart. Self- 
starting. Comes in ivory finish $3.95 
Above clocks with luminous dial, a dollar more 





COUNTRY CLUB electric alarm will serve 
faithfully. In handsome maroon finish, plain 
dial, $2.95. Ivory finish, luminous dial . lain 


BACHELOR electric alarm greets you each 
morning. Self-starting. Ivory finish, plain dial, 


$3.95. Ivory finish, . $4.95 | 


uminous dial . 





DUNBAR self-starting electric wall clock will 
save minutes in the kitchen. Has tilted case for 
easier reading. Choice of four finishes. $3.95 
MANOR (right) is also self-starting. Large easy- 
to-read numerals. Four smart finishes. $3.50 
s e e 
Only a few of the many Westclox electrics 
are shown. There’s one for every room— 
time clocks, wall clocks, alarm models. Priced 
$2.95 to $6.95, plus Federal and local taxes. 
Prices subject to change without! notice 
Westctox, Division of General Time Instruments 
Corporation, LaSalle-Peru, Illinois 


—WESTCLOX® 


‘OXELECTRIC CLOCKS 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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| J: Pinkerton got his Chamber of Com- 


merce Health Committee into action 
and established a blood bank where 
plasma was f¢ frigerated and stored, 
saving countless lives on December 7th. 


Nurses and lay volunteers came into 


the movement. Altogether the medical 
| preparation was very thorough. Ade- 
quate hospital facilities were still lack- 
ing when the blow fell and that might 


created a serious condition if Hono- 


But 


have 
lulu had suffered more heavily. 


| that, needless to say, is being remedied. 


Honolulu got quickly into its fighting 
clothes when war began. Volunteers 
representing all phases of activity and 
all racial groups in the community, with 
municipal department heads and their 
staffs to give cohesion and practical 
background to the organization, fell 
promptly into line with their military 
advisers in making the city ready for 
the safety of the civilian population if 
and when the enemy should come back. 


That they will try to come back unless’ 


they are thoroughly flattened in the Far 
East, Honolulu confidently believes, 
and secretly hopes. It will be a differ- 
ent story from that of December 7th. 
Costly, no doubt, to civilian life and 
property but worth the price, as Hono- 
lulu sees it. As may have been men- 
tioned, Honolulu is mad. 

The city’s readiness, its long anticipa- 
tion of ultimate attack, may account for 
the fact that while espionage prevailed 
here—as has been shown by the Rob- 
erts’ report—there was no sabotage in 
the civil community, at least. For all 


|its anger, the community has kept its 
| head in its attitude toward the 157,000 
| persons of Japanese ancestry who reside 
| in the Territory, of whom 22 per cent are 


aliens. The authorities promptly put 
out of circulation all those of Japanese, 
German, Italian or other blood whom 


| there was reason to suspect. The others 


were not molested but they are being 


i watched—watched carefully. Those of 


Japanese blood among them who are 
loyal to America understand why this 
must be. They recognize and feel keenly 
that there is good reason they should be 
“on the spot.” They realize, none more 
poignantly, that they have a very grave 
question to answer—the question of how 
it could come to pass that Japanese 
secret agents could build up the ma- 
chine they did erect here and plot in 
minute detail the treacherous attack of 
December 7th without some of the 157,- 
000 of their racials living here finding 
out about it in time to give warning. 
Their answer of course is that they 


u| could not discover what the trained 


secret agents of American government 
did not learn but they recognize that the 
question remains and that it can be an- 
| swered only by their actions. 


Reprisals That Didn't Come 


In the meantime Honolulu and all 
Hawaii are reserving judgment. There 
is no hysteria, no persecution—only in- 
tent watchfulness. Alien Japanese who 
have lived most of their lives in Hawaii, 
old men and women who brought to Ha- 


| waii with them and have since cherished 


the traditions and culture of their home- 
land and who intended to live out their 
lives in enjoyment of American advan- 
tages, but who clung to the hope of going 
back to their native soil to die, were 
badly frightened for a time after the at- 
tack. They expected the reprisals aliens 
in their circumstances would suffer if 
they were trapped by war in Japan. 
Timidly they have emerged from their 
early hiding places, but they are still be- 
wildered that no harm has befallen them 
from their neighbors. Many of them 
say frankly that the American way is in- 
comprehensible to them and seem for 
the first time to be trying better to 
understand it. 
| The hunt for 


saboteurs, however, 


would not be among the people of this 
class. They are the simple coolies whose 
mental equipment would not fit them 
for the role even if they were so inclined. 

Americans of Japanese ancestry have 
an equally perplexing problem. They 
realize that their future depends wholly 
upon what they themselves do, how they 
themselves act. In the crisis they were 
quick to invest in Defense Bonds and 
some of them made quite a show of 
these purchases but they were equally 
quick to recognize that profitable in- 
vestments were no certain guarantee of 
loyalty. Before the war they were in- 
clined to point with a great deal of pride 
to the sons they sent to the draft army. 
There too they saw that compliance 
with the inevitable bore no special 
merit. What to do—this is their very 
real question. Shall they wave the flag 
and be accused of empty pretense? Shall 
they remain silent, self-effacing and be 
charged with lack of enthusiasm for the 
American cause? They learn of the 
evacuation of aliens from the mainland 
defense areas and hear talk that all per- 
sons of Japanese blood are to be rounded 
up and placed safely away from the 
country’s shores. What then of those 
who live here intheIslands? Itisallvery 
confusing and they have not yet found 
the answer. In finding that answer they 
will receive no aid, no suggestions, from 
their neighbors. There will be no perse- 
cution and there will be no compulsion. 


The time of test has come and it will be 


the people of Japanese blood alone who 
shall say where their loyalty lies. 

But Honolulu goes its customary way, 
merely shifting its hours for certain ac- 
tivities to conform to the new regula- 
tions. Dad stays home nights now and 
gets acquainted with the family, or 
works in a blacked-out office if he has 
that kind of war job. Mother has to 
hurry home earlier from her bridge be- 
cause the shops close earlier and she 
has to be off the street before 6 o’clock. 
Bill and Mary do their dancing and see 
the movies in the afternoon instead of 
at night. Gasoline is rationed: 

Bob and Sis sail boats in a new lake 
that has formed in the trench shelter 
Dad so proudly built, while that ama- 
teur engineer engraves a new crease in 
his brow trying to solve the drainage 
problem. 

Some of the lads whose memory is 
not too good thought they were ill when 
they arose morning after morning with- 
out a dark brown taste, but even they 
are becoming accustomed to the liquor 
drought, which, incidentally, is not to 
be confused with the so-called dry days 
of the prohibition era. The Provost 
Court makes short shrift of those who 
trifle with the ban on liquor sales. One 
venturesome saloonkeeper is out of 
pocket $5,000 in cash, an $8,000 stock of 
bottled goods and is starting a five- 
year tour of duty in prison because he 
thought the Military Governor was 
fooling. 

The military court was lenient at the 
outset—it has been the Army’s aim 
throughout to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with all normal civil procedure— 
but some sharp lessons were required 
before everyone came to realize that 
“blackout” means “no light.” Early 
offenders were allowed to donate blood 
to the hospital bank or to buy Defense 
Bonds or contribute to the Red Cross. 
Persistent violators came in for harsher 
treatment. One three-time repeater is 
spending 30 days in jail at hard labor. 
And hard labor in the military lexicon 
does not mean loafing around on a cell 
bunk all day. 

When the 30-day sentence was 
handed down there was a noticeable de- 
cline in blackout violations. 

Gambling came in for its share of at- 
tention from the military court. Noth- 
ing more serious than alley crap games, 
Filipino cock fights and an occasional 
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quiet poker game was discl 
scale gaming having long 
fectively discouraged in 
players found small proj 
their winnings in the Red 
ury and soon lost heart. 
The military officers 
provost judges have won 
of the public by the so 
sense they apply to the | 
bodied serious offenders ¢ 
jobs of defense work to p 
wrongdoers are permitted 
tice by serving as blood d 
contributions to the Red 
buying Defense Bonds. 
A group of Japanese allie; 
tively paid $875 in fines fors 
ber from a defense proj 
to build themselves a 
protection from their own 
bombs. 
One poker winner, found 
more than the $200 cash 
dered to buy Defense Bond 
then placed in escrow by t t} 
the duration of the war. 
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Up Comes a Buried Treas 


With a view to keeping 
an even keel and to avoid 
of bringing in large ship 
and currency, which wo 
inevitable if hoarding y 
the Military Governor pla 
limit of $200 on the cash all 
possession of each person. 
interference with checking 
trade transactions go on 
the flow of money into si 
stopped and cash that h 
light of day for many a 
denly come out of hiding 
few days from the issua 
to its effective date Hawai 
its increased more than 
land folk had quite a tidy su 
away in the old teapot. — 

Closing of the schools fe 
was followed by a rear: 
class hours to meet blac’ 
and to prevent perilous 
of pupils. Japanese la 
were not permitted to 
wise educational activi 
carried on in as nearly 
as conditions permit. 

All in all, life in 
greatly changed. 

Perhaps it does grow 
to sit at home every n 
would like to be danci 
show or stirring around 
to take a drink or two. P 
fret some over having to c 
grocer on his closing time i 
get anything for dinner. F 
wince when we see our b 
lawn marred with a zig 
Perhaps we do grouse a 
inconveniences. But the 
—inconveniences. Noth 
about. And they are ni ; 
last made placid Hawaii m rm 
all. 

Hawaii is a land of open 
ple live in open-type ho 
freely and openly what i 
their lives are open and 

They abhor a sneak. 

A carpenter, an Ameri 
ancestry, was nailing bla 
place the day after the 
attack. With each blow 
he muttered something u 
A bystander stepped 
heard: 

“Damn the Japs,” cursed ith 
ter. 

Whang, went his ha 

“Damn’ sneaks!” 
Japs!” Whang. 

The Japanese had 
overnight, even to their o 
what was worse—damn’ Jap 

Yes, Hawaii is mad. — ; 


Keep your tires going 


MONTHS LONGER 
wi 1h the Goov¥ ear Tire-Life Extension Plar 
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» tested program that can keep 
or truck in service for thou- 
ra miles—invaluable to those 
t secure new tire certificates. 





This ts no untried plan. Records of large truck fleets, 
operated for years under a similar Goodyear program, 
show large tire-mileage increases. 
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Why you should get the policy—now 


Remember, there’s no telling when new tires will 


he prospect of being without trans- 
$00 as your presenf tires wear out, 
ie this new wartime tire-saver service 
ble from Goodyear dealers. 


be sold again. So don’t wait till your present tires 

are past saving. The better condition they're in 
when you take out a policy, the more extra mile- 
age you'll get. 
t TiteLife Extension Plan is a tested, 
F program based on what Goodyear 
bout the causes of premature tire 
their prevention—in 25 million miles 
1V¥) ing. 


The cost of a Goodyear Tire -Life Extension 
Policy is small, compared with the inconvenience 
of laying up your car. Do like thousands — keep 
yourself in transportation by getting your policy 
today— at the nearest Goodyear Tire-Life Ex- 
an you simply take out a Goodyear tension Station. 

fension Policy, written to fit your j 
beds. This policy entitles you to 
ite by trained experts—a service that 
fes month after month to keep ’em rolling 


mal expectancy! 


What to do 


hese extta-mileage benefits, regard- 
ake of tires you have, visit the nearest 
et displaying 
Extension - 





-based on thorough analysis—show- 
longer wear you could normally 
Our tires. 


w you how this anticipated life can yf 
many thousands of miles, perhaps 

dded weatr—by your cooperation 
fe Extension Program covered in I 

















China Gold 


By Pearl S. Buck 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARTHA 





The Story Thus Far: 


BEDIENT to the dying wish of her mother—‘the richest 

woman in the world’—Elaine Brian leaves New York 
City and goes to China, where she hopes to find a priest known 
as “Father Valerian,” who, years before—when he was Mark 
Chappell—had loved her mother, been her closest friend. 

In the course of her long journey, she meets a charming, 
but conscienceless, American—Elton Field—who has a home 
(and a mistress) in Shanghai. Impressed by her vast wealth, 
Field hopes to marry her. Then, when he reaches Shanghai, 
he brutally casts aside his mistress—Helen Kung, a Eurasian 
who adores him. Then, when Elaine goes on to the city of 
Ta-ming (where Father Valerian has a mission), he follows 
her. And Helen Kung, also, goes to Ta-ming—for reasons 
known only to herself... . 

Father Valerian—a true man of God—is overjoyed when 
Elaine arrives. But when she insists on staying—living at the 
mission house and working in the little hospital he has estab- 
lished—he is assailed by doubts. As time goes on, and his 
German refugee assistant—Rudolf Helgel—admits to him 
that he has fallen in love with the young visitor, he is seri- 
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ously worried. But he does not order the girl to leave... . 

Accompanied by a Japanese, Field reaches Ta-ming, in an 
airplane. He goes straight to Japanese headquarters. Later, 
he calls on Father Valerian and urges him to force Elaine to 
leave “dangerous” Ta-ming. The priest does not like him; he 
refuses to do anything. Whereupon, Field—following a talk 
with Elaine—decides to cable her father, in New York, inform 
him that his daughter is in great peril, and suggest that he ask 
the State Department to make her return to America. 

Arrived in Ta-ming, Helen Kung is met by her male serv- 
ant: Li-hua. Li-hua tells her that the German—whom the na- 
tives suspect of being a spy, for the Chinese or their enemies 
—is believed to be in love with Elaine Brian. Helen Kung 
listens noncommittally; then she informs Li-hua that she will 
soon open a “house of amusement”—a geisha house. 

While looking for girls (whom she will buy) in a near-by 
village, she learns that Rudolf Helgel is there. She calls on 
him—finds him in a simple house, seated at a table with a 
young Chinese. She exchanges a few words with the German; 
then, “I know who you are,” she says quietly, “I have been 
told who you are.” The German flushes. “But,” he says 
slowly, “no one has told me who you are.” 






Suddenly out of the crowd a girl put 
forward, a sad-eyed young girl, whose fac 
dust-stained and unwashed. “Take me,” sh 
recklessly. “What do I care? I may as w 


vil 


ELEN pondered a moment, meditati 
manner of telling this German who st a, 
Then she decided upon the truth: “I ar (eleg 

Kung, newly come from Shanghai for a busi in 
Ta-ming, a house of entertainment. I am herd aia 
young girls to train in dancing and singing.” | 
The blood receded slowly from his face, T | was 
all she was! | 
“Will you sit down?” he asked formally. 
“Thank you, I will not,” she replied. “I y 
on with my business. I came in only because 
a foreign man was here. I hope you will cor 
time to my house for a meal, for a dance, fo hat 
ever you like. We shall serve you with the be f 
He bowed and clicked his heels again with can. 
swering. Inwardly he was amused. Ta-ming jth 
modern café! Father Valerian would cast hin 
the mission house if he went to such enterta 
Nevertheless, he admitted to himself that thi 
very beautiful woman, and she had not beer 
ened in her beauty. He waited for her to k 
that he might go on with his talk with the your hi 
tain, who all this time had not risen from his: top- 
posite, his jaw ajar as he stared at the strange 
Helen turned, drawing her silk cape abi Ve 
and then at the door she paused. 
“Tf you are interested in Elaine Brian,” ; | sale 
in the pure German which she had once learn fron 
a German professor sent on a research oro} dal 
Fukien Province from a museum in Berlin, moy 
something that you might want to know ab ia 
My house is the third on the Street of Flowe” 
She smiled, and without a pause was go. Be 
hind her Li-hua looked back and saw the na 
standing there as though he had been stru' By 
he followed on and they came out into th 
again where the people were waiting and 
them the surly young man. a 
“You may trust this German,” she told a. ‘ 
know Germans and his is a good face.” a 
The crowd wavered, wanting to believ “Hi 
promises us help,” the young man said eage, 
“Take it,” she replied; “it will be honesth .” — 
The crowd sighed with relief. “What do) wan 
from us?” the young man asked gratefully. “ 
cannot tell one foreigner from another, and) 
seemed only another red-faced, blue-eyed f 
they all are. But heaven sent you here at 
ment.” 
“J have a business,” she replied. 
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Se SHE told what she wanted and they™ 
and they looked at one another, wanting t 
a reward, and yet reluctant for this. Then 
out of the crowd a young girl put herself fc 
sad-eyed young girl, whose face was dust-ste } 
unwashed, but the features were fine and he/fa 
hair was long. 

“Take me,” she said recklessly. “What c 
I may as well go.” ‘| 

There were murmurs in the crowd: “Yes” 
as well go.” 

“Let her go!” an old man said—who sto 
door of the house. 
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while this girl took between her fingers a sr 
of the new woman’s cape and so signified 4 
would follow her. Then this girl called outi 
young voice. “You others may as well 
You, Shadow, and you, Little Goose, and | 
Seventh Sister, why should you stay behing) 
Without a word three young girls separa) | 
selves from the blue-clad crowd and no ¢}*F | 
when they did so. But the old woman bega P¥ 
and the old man quieted her. “What can | 
her now?” he said in a low voice. Vs 
“Is any unwilling?” Helen Kung asked, t 20) 


quietly. “Then let us go,” Helen said, “ 
leave behind this man who is my servant } 
give written contracts and the sum of on 
dollars to the family of each girl. Wages mi 
also to the families.” 

She bade the girls climb upon the whi pam 
two to a side and she herself sat in front. ~ 

“I did not bargain for five,” the wh 
pusher shouted. i, 

“I will pay you for five,” Helen sai 
quieted him except for his (Continued on 
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re YOU the discriminating type? 


The Capable Brow of a 
Judge—its high crown bal- 
ancing a noticeable breadth 
across the temples—the 
distinctive brow of one 
who chooses his pleasures 
carefully. 


The Keen Nose of a 
Critic—thin between the 
eyes, widening sharply just 
below the bridge—a keen 
nose, quick to scent the 
“double-rich”’ pleasure of 
Cream of Kentucky. 





The “CREAM” of 


Kentucky’s finest Bourbons 


If you’re the discriminating type, rightly particular about 
the whiskey you drink or serve, Cream of Kentucky will 
merit your critical approval. It’s made by the ‘“‘dean’”’ 
Kentucky distillers—made with the unexcelled limestone 
water of Cove Spring. Here’s your best buy in Bourbon, 


because it’s the ‘‘e 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 proof. Copr. 1942, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. 





of Kentucky’s finest! 
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WicTrorY 


The two 13-inch oil coolers in the 
American Douglas A-20 attack bomb- 
er above must do the work of an 18- 
ton refrigeration system. And their 
failure can mean sudden death! 


The development and manufacture 
of oil coolers, intercoolers and pres- 
sure control equipment is our job. 
Engineers, laboratory technicians 
and craftsmen are working around 
the clock to “keep ’em flying” with 
a “cool” margin for our victory. 

Airesearch Manufacturing Company 


Division of The Garrett Corporation 
Los Angeles Airport, Inglewood, California 


anner as other liquid coolants 


are employed. 
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AiResearch 


TO THE END THAT AMERICAN AIRCRAFT WILL FLY EVER HIGHER. FASTER AND FARTHER 


The Antic Assassins of Geary — 


Continued from page 20 j 


At the south end of Main Street was 
a one-story frame building whose front 
was decorated with a large sign that 
read: 

RUFUS MOGGOT 
Attorney at Law 
Real Estate—Insurance 
Licensed Auctioneer—Notary Public 
Money Lent 


Cal and Jim Cutler entered this 
building. A nasty-looking little old man 
was seated behind a desk. He jumped 
to his feet at the intrusion. 

“Set down, Rufe,” Cal said. 
come to talk things over a bit.” 

“You’re wastin’ your time!”” Mr. Mog- 
got rasped. “I’ve told you final, the law 
says I—” 

“Jest a minute, Rufe,” Cal inter- 
rupted, “we know what you told us, 
backwards an’ forrards. But we come in 
to ask you for the last time, are you 
goin’ to be a good citizen, or are you 
goin’ to go on actin’ like a skunk?” 

“Get out!” Mr. Moggot shrieked. 
“You're too stupid to own land an’ you 
deserve to lose it! Get out! Get—” 

He stopped. Cal had approached, 
had drawn his six-shooter and now he 
placed it on the desk by Mr. Moggot’s 
hand. 

“We cut cards for the job,” he ex- 
plained, “an’ he won it. When I count 
three you'll both begin shootin’.” 

He backed to the side of the room. 
Mr. Moggot had turned a pasty white, 
he was trembling violently. Jim, hands 
on hips, was standing idly ten feet in 
front of him. _ 

“One,” Cal said. 

The sweat poured from Mr. Moggot’s 
brow. ‘“W-wait!” he quavered. “I—” 

“Two,” Cal said. 

Mr. Moggot screamed, snatched up 
the pistol and fired. 

“Three,” Cal said. 

There was a six-gun in Jim’s hand. It 
roared. Mr. Moggot’s head snapped 
back . . . then rolled forward again. A 
round, gray-blue spot had appeared in 
the middle of his forehead. Drops of 
blood oozed from it. He pitched for- 
ward, struck the desk and rolled to the 
floor on his back. Twice he twitched, 
then lay still. 

“Plumb center,” Cal observed, bend- 
ing over him. 

“Never missed yet,” Jim said, put- 
ting up his gun. 

A few seconds later the Cutler broth- 
ers were seen riding rapidly southeast 
out of town. 


“We 


Css scoured Geary for Sheriff 
Aiken. They found him finally in the 
back of the feed store napping on baled 
hay. He displayed great surprise when 
told of the late crime. 

“Who'd ’a’ thought it of them Cutler 
boys?” he said. “Ill go bring them in.” 

But he seemed in no hurry. It took 
him fifteen minutes to pack his saddle- 


| bags and another fifteen to saddle Mis- 


ter Fothergill, his horse. 

Citizens murmured at the sheriff’s 
slowness. They expressed doubt that 
“the old fool” really intended to collar 
“the old fools.” This was calumny. 
Sheriff Aiken knew his duty but he 
wanted no unfair advantage in the per- 
forming of it. And as things stood he 
had just that. 

For citizens declared the brothers had 
fled by the southeast road, and that, for 
the sheriff, was as good as a note from 
the pair stating their destination. It 
was Old Long Drop. He knew it as well 
as he knew the brothers, as well as he 
knew Old Long Drop itself, that canyon 
shelf on the Zuni Trail, whose wicked 


_come back prepared! An’ ul 



























































edge dropped sheer to Hades a: 
dangerous length he had cr 
many times, so long ago, whi 
with the very same Cutler brot_ 
“Like milkin’ a dead heifer,’ » ¢ 
fided to Mister Fothergill as he 
him. “Might as well let them; 
Saying which he rode from 
walk,..4.4 
The Zuni Trail branched due 
the southeast road some ten 
of Geary. An old Indian wa fe 
invisible now, it ran through len 
country and led gently up to an: pp 
the Zuni focthills. Fegiaall 
seventy knew of its existence, = 
the sheriff was forced to a em 
of his elasset to locate it. Vhiloe 
done so he studied it and grur rvs 
“Plain as print,” he mutte « 
look at that, Mister Fotherg | 9 
like all scratch was aftel n ifs 
donkeys, they ought’ve kn i i 
wouldn’t push them.” 


il Rice the specs into t 
he heeled Mister Fothergil iva 
tion and took up the trail. ip 
Since it was a good eight ur 
slow riding from Geary to i 
Drop, and since the sheriff ;| 
slowly, the afternoon was well | 
fore he pulled up at the a 4p 
ledge. Mister Fothergill was yh 
gry and immediately mention i: * 
by whinnying. From across t 
faintly, came answering nei 


1 


4 





= 


if 


sheriff grinned. ‘ $ 

“Uh-huh! The boys are 
cabin. Abide yourself, hoss ; ; 
comin’ right up.” Db 4 


But he squinted across the a 
was a natural granite shelf car 
canyon wall. From five to “if 
depth, it ran forty-odd feet 
side to far, where the trail c 
way up through Long Drop P 
by an old log hut. The edge c 
looked straight down on the cz 
over two hundred feet el! ie 

“Mean as ever,” the shi} 
mured, peering. “Feller cot 
nasty fall—if he was upsot.” ») 

He dismounted, pulled his 
the saddle and tucked it into //| 
slap on the flank started the } 
Mister Fothergill across the lé} 
ging the wall, the sheriff cau 
lowed. But they made th 
without mishap. 

“Shucks!” the sheriff mu | 
pressing his shame as he po 
“Should’ve knowed they wo | 
one like that. Awful silly-loo | 
body’d saw. Let’s get on 
cabin, Mister Fothergill, an’ i 
no more spectacles of ours 

Long Drop Pass led up a 
between walls of giant rocks: 
ily. Picking his way fussily)) 
boulder-studded floor Mist i 

l 


, 
on 


gill had carried the sheriff pe 
way up the cut. Suddenly? 
leaped from behind a lary 
rock to the right. It was i 
His clawlike hand hovered 0 | iis}, 
butt. t im 
“Go for your gun, Lee!” I” 4 
“*Cause I’m a-shoot—” E stopp 
“Well, dad sour my innards, 1 
he complained. “You ain’ (0 e 
specs on! How in blazes do ue 
to come huntin’ a couple 7 
blind? Now, you jest tum er 
ergill round ati’ go on down Pas 


’cause it’s past eatin’ time a 
Sheriff Aiken, embarrasse ? “© § 
red and unable to offer a wor | his 
defense, wheeled Mister Fo 8! ty 
clattered off down the pass. ©” 
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March releases. 
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j and BRUNO WALTER 
York Philharmonic- 
estra: Beethoven's 
certo. Here is the bril- 
orks debut of the out- 
i pianist of today, 
-playing the greatest 
‘concertos— superbly 
by Bruno Walter 
York Philharmonic. 











: and theLondon 
Orchestra: Rossini’s 
verture. A brilliant 
} this tremendously 
erture with Sir Thomas 
se peerless readings 
tks have been enthu- 
claimed by critics 


tX-MX-215,$2.63 
























Brahms’ Cradle 
ia brings you this 
by at its best. The 
ires all the warmth 


DWSKI and the All 
estra: Schubert's 
§ in B Minor (“Un- 
ski’s reading of 
is one of his most 
‘a magnificent per- 
of the world’s best 
est loved —sym- 
d the crystal-clear re- 
S$ you all its range and 
-MM-485, $3.68 


ge without notice) 





RECORDING CORPORATION @® A SUBSIDIARY OF CC 


brilliant young conductor of one of Amer- 
ica’s favorite orchestras, and one of the 
great artists now recording exclusively 
for Columbia. His Masterworks triumphs 
include the lovely “Strauss Waltzes”. . . 
a collection of “Musical Comedy Favor- 
ites”. . . and his superb recent release, in 
collaboration with Lily Pons, a “Concert 
of Favorite Music.” 





Hear Andre hostelanetz — from “front rew center” 


brings you far finer quality... more brilliant tone 


e A famous conductor applauds a great discovery in record 
making—Columbia’s new Lamination Process! Says Mr. 
Kostelanetz: “These Columbia Masterworks bring to the 
listener all the rich reality of the original performance. The 
lifelike brilliance of every orchestral effect and the freedom 
from surface noise are amazing!” 
Quality where it counts— on the Surface 

By this revolutionary new Lamination Process, Columbia 


builds up a record in layers, with two sound surfaces of a 
precious, highly sensitized mate- 


_ HIGHLY 
“SENSITIZED 
SURFACE 


rial applied on a central core. This 
superfine surface material would 
be prohibitively expensive if used 
in ordinary solid-stock records! 
Only Columbia Records are made 


this greatly improved new way! 


SEMSITIZED 
SURFACE 


Result: Longer life; a far finer tone quality; 55.3% less 
surface noise—measurements taken by the head of an 
independent, non-commercial communications laboratory. 


Compare results! Enjoy the difference 
Turn up the tone controls of your machine, and play 
Columbia Masterworks with true concert-hall realism. No 
need to blot out lovely “high frequency” overtones in order 
to cut out surface noise. Compare them with any other 
records made. You'll hear the difference! 

Artists, music lovers, critics—all acclaim Columbia’s Lami- 
nated Records. Says Sigmund Spaeth, noted music commen- 
tator: “These superb new Columbia Masterworks capture 
all the true tonal balance of the great symphonies . . . the full 
range of delicate musical instruments . . . the true timbre of 
the human voice, in all its registers. It’s like hearing a great 
concert from the ‘front row center’!” 
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eal 
SAGE 


Honey 





No substitutes, in these IMPERIAL Pipes! 
Each one is made of the fine imported briar 
you've always smoked. We have alarge supply 
on hand, of imported Mediterranean briar 
(because we are the largest makers of briar 
pipes in the world, and have always carried 
very large stocks of imported briar) . Nothing 
else is quite as satisfactory, for tobacco, as this 
hard-bitten, fine-grained briar from the wind- 
swept slopes facing that ancient sea. Nothing, 
that is, until this briar has undergone 
IMPERIAL’S own exclusive Honey-Treat- 
ment, that mellows it and makes the very 
first smoke gentle, fragrant and smooth! No 
“breaking-in’’ ! The golden honey blends with 
your favorite tobacco, mingles with it, makes 
the first smoke mild! Only IMPERIALS (and 
Yello-Bole) have this. So get one today. 


© 1342, KAUFMANN BROS. &BONDY INC., 630 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 


\ 


See the 
Curved shapes 
See the 
Billiard shapes 


Imagine bein 
able to get a rea 
imported briar _ these 
days for only $1! That's 
what you get in Yello-Bole 
with the exclusive Yello-Bole 
Honey Treatment. Pipe illustrated: 
Apple shape. Ac dealers. 
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tom he reined in and, aiming elaborate 
profanity at his spectacles, placed them 
on his nose and again started up the 
pass. Approaching the familiar boulder 
he strove to forget that he had ever 
seen it before. He exhibited surprise 
when Cal popped into sight. 

“Go for your gun, Lee!” Cal warned 
once more. “ ’Cause I’m a-shootin’!” 

The roar of the pistols sounded al- 
most as one shot. Cal winced and 
ducked as the sheriff’s slug nipped a tiny 
piece from his ear. Mister Fothergill, 
seared lightly in the flank, screamed and 
bucked convulsively and the sheriff 
went sailing out of the saddle. Landing 
on arm and shoulder, the gun in his hand 
struck sharply on the stone floor. Glasses 
dangling from his ear by their one lug, 
he rolled to the left and took shelter be- 
hind a boulder. Mister Fothergill trotted 
off a few yards, turned and gazed back 
in injured wonder. 

“Hurt yourself, Lee?” Cal inquired 
from the shelter of his rock as he drew 
a bead on the exposed crown of the sher- 
iff’s hat. 

The sheriff was staring at his pis- 
tol. Its hammer was cracked off at the 
base. It was an old-fashioned single- 
action weapon and for more than fifty 
years it had served him faithfully, un- 
erringly— 

He wiped his brow. The rope he had 
tucked into his belt at the ledge was 
pressing uncomfortably into his side. 
He pulled it out as he opened his mouth 
to retort to Cal. Instead of speaking he 
stared at the rope. Then he smiled. 

Cal stood up, peered over his shoul- 
der. “Oh, Lee!” he called. There was 
no answer. 

He stepped from behind the rock. 
“Oh, Lee!” he shouted, then moved for- 
ward, gun in readiness. “Now, mind 
you,” he warned, “if you’re playin’ pos- 
sum I’m goin’ to drill you quicker’n scat! 
An’ if so be you’re—” 

A broad noose snaked through the 
air and dropped over his shoulders. It 
tightened with a jerk that snapped the 
gun from his hand and nearly pulled 
him off his feet. Tugging hard on the 
rope the sheriff rounded his boulder on 
the jump, approached hand over hand 
and, to the tune of Cal’s shrill profanity, 
wrapped him tightly from waist to 
shoulder. Fastening the lariat end he 
stepped back. 

“Purty slick, eh, Cal?” he beamed. 
“Seein’ as how I couldn’t see you at all.” 


Ce had ceased swearing. He was 
gazing quietly at Sheriff Aiken. His 
eyes held an equal quantity of coldness 
and sorrow. “Mister Aiken,” he said, “I 
never reckoned as how I’d live to see the 
day that Lee Aiken would pull a 


sneakin’, skunk-stinkin’, yaller-dawg 
trick like that.” 
The sheriff flushed. “Now, hold on, 


Cal Cutler,” he spluttered, ‘“hold- on, 
now! Don’t you go condemnin’ me till 
you know the partic’lars! Look at this 
here!” He pulled forth the broken 
pistol. ° 

Cal peered. The sorrow left his eyes. 
“It’s broke!” he murmured. 

“Course! Busted it when I took the 
header off Mister Fothergill! But I got 
to take you back for hangin’.” 

“Well, you ain’t aimin’ to brand me 
fust, are you? Loose these!”’. 

The sheriff pondered. “Course, I 
could put you on parole. You want to 
go on parole?” 

“Course I do! These ropes is killin’ 
me.” 

The sheriff removed Cal’s bonds, 
looped the rope into his belt, then picked 
up Cal’s gun. “If you don’t mind, Cal,” 
he said, “I’ll take your gun since mine 
is bust. Jest set down an’ make your- 
self comf’table till I call you.” 


As the sheriff hobbled off up the 
pass on his one heel, dusk was falling 


rapidly. The old cabin lay about two 
hundred feet beyond the pass. Coming 
out of the gap the sheriff left the trail, 
swung a half circle through the brush 
and came up some fifty feet beyond 
the hut. He planned to jump Jim from 
the rear. Listening, he heard the sound 
of chopping; it came from the far side of 
the hut. Jim was preparing the night’s 
kindling. Stealing nearer, he heard a 
voice, singing. He nodded happily. 

He reached the hut wall. Moving 
with the creaky stealth of an aged cat he 
edged around it, peered, saw Jim’s back, 
drew Cal's pistol and stepped forward. 

“T got iron on you, Jim,” he said. 

Jim’s song was arrested in his throat 
and his heavy hatchet in midair. He 
turned his head. He seemed astonished. 


“Lee Aiken!” he murmured. “You 
tossed old Cal!” 
“Sure,” the sheriff said. ‘He’s settin’ 


down in the pass, and I got him on pa- 
role. How about you?” 

Jim reflected. “Hung men look like 
hoss thiefs,” he murmured, more to him- 
self than the sheriff. “I hate hoss thiefs. 
Don’t hanker to die lookin’ like one.” 
The sheriff moved forward with his rope 
and removed Jim’s pistol. “But how,” 
Jim continued to himself, “how am I 
goin’ to eat and sleep roped?” 

“You askin’ me?” the sheriff said. 

“Mebbe if I had a overnight parole?” 
Jim suggested. 

“Suits me, Jim.” The sheriff handed 
him his pistol. ‘““Now you rustle up some 
grub while I go call Cal. He’ll be about 
eatin’ his boots by now.” 

Within slightly over an hour the sher- 
iff and his two prisoners had finished 
their evening meal, had played a few 
hands of stud and were curled up in 
their blankets sleeping the deep sleep 
that is given only to men of clear 
conscience. 

Early next morning, the horses were 
saddled and the homeward trek had 
begun. 

Jim led the way. By his own request 
his parole had been lifted;.so his hands 
were tied. The sheriff followed. Cal, 
still paroled and therefore harmless, 













































brought up the rear. In this on. +. 
filed down the pass and approac i 

Long Drop. At the ledge the , 
referring to Jim’s horse as a “st: 4 
bag o’ bones,” suggested that 


a short parole; he thought ty 
need his hands on the bridle 
crossing. Jim’s answer was tos 
the ledge. 

“All right, you young mu ’ 
sheriff said, following, “brea y 
neck.” 

“Allus stubborn, allus a pighe " 
agreed, cautiously urging his hx » 
ward. { 

“Never growed up,” the she « 
“Got a yearling’s brain that i 
enough to—” 

But here the sheriff was cala: ig, 
interrupted. The “bag o bor ', 
not a stupid horse, he was o i 
world’s most intelligent cow por \ 
demonstrated the fact. He u; 
strange cry. To the mind of th | 
bones” a steer had been ro | 
thrown. That steer would ati| 
tise. He must forestall it by ; 
abruptly and hard. | 

He did so. His weight struc , 
Fothergill. Mister Fothergill re 
sidled toward the brink, saw tl 
ing chasm and leaped convul 
away from the danger. Sher i 
snapped sideways out of the~ 
With a profane roar he lit on k } 
der at the brink, rolled and 
Eyes bulging, he clawed at thi 
rock—then dropped. From 
of Old Long Drop the sound 
stones echoed and died. Abs 
lence fell. 


i) 
\ 
HE brothers stared at endl 
“We done it,” Cal breathe | 
Lee is gone.” | 
Jim shook himself. “He 
knowed better than to come 
An old man like that ain’t—” | 
fened in the saddle, listening. |} 
the depths of Old Long Dropa 
floated. It had said: ! 
“Hey, boys!” i 


t 


Cal bolted from the sadd! 
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How War Needs Affect More 


an A Million Families Who Have Bought 


Hotpoint Electric Ranges 





 Seamae THE WAR is the first job of 
every American. And that means 
going without some of the things we’ve 
all taken for granted. The engineers and 
production experts who made more than 
1,000,000 Hotpoint Electric Ranges are 
busy supplying Hotpoint equipment to 
hundreds of Army and Navy posts, as well as 
to cafeterias in war industry plants. While 
the war lasts, only a limited number of new 
electric ranges will be available for home 
use, thus releasing tons of vitally needed 
materials for war production. 


To Every family who has bought a Hotpoint 
Electric Range, we say—you have a durable 
cooking appliance. If yours is a modern 
Hotpoint with long-life Calrod cooking 
units, it should, with reasonable care, far 
outlast the ‘“‘duration’’. Tests show that 


Calrod units are built with such durability 
they last for an average of fifteen years 
under normal-kitchen use. If you should 
need replacements, they will be available. 


Rememser, too, that the proper care of your 
range will help you conserve food and pre- 
serve healthful minerals and vitamins. By 
correct use of Hotpoint’s Measured Heat, 
you can get the most out of your range and 
cooperate with Uncle Sam’s nutrition and 
conservation programs. Unnecessary use of 
high heat wastes current. Study the instruc- 
tions that came with your range for further 
suggestions about conserving food and elec- 
tricity. Or write us for a free, informative 
booklet on this subject. Hotpoint is always 
glad to help you in your all-out effort to keep 
the American family happy, healthy and 
well-fed. Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., Inc., 5681 W. Taylor St., Chicago, Ill. 


It’s easy for users of all Hotpoint Electric Appliances to keep them in proper condition during the 
war emergency. Repair and replacement parts are available throughout the country if required. 





ELECTRIC RANGES, REFRIGERATORS, 


WATER HEATERS, WASHERS, IRONERS, DISHWASHERS, 


DISPOSALLS, ELECTRASINKS, STEEL KITCHEN CABINETS 
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over the brink. “Well, dad sour my in- 
nards!” he exploded. 

“Ain’t he kilt?” Jim whispered. 

“Kilt! He’s a-hangin’ on to a scrub 
cottonwood down jest level spit dis- 
tance!” He turned fiercely on his 
brother. ‘“That’s the way you do things, 
you lazy young jackass, you! Never did 
do nothin’ thorough in your life! There’s 
Lee down there an’ here’s me on parole! 
Which same means I got to pull him up 
so’s he can take us back for hangin’!” 

Jim sulked. “Told you best not take 
a parole.” 

“Oh, shet your trap hole! 
along out of here! I got work!” 

Jim rode from the ledge as Cal 
dropped to his stomach at the brink. 
“How long can you hold her, Lee?” he 
called down. 

“For days,” the sheriff responded, his 
voice rather small and his skinny arms 
slipping a trifle from their grip around 
the stout dwarf tree; “but this cotton- 
wood looks purty poorlike.” 

“Well, grip her tight! 
things!” 

Cal pulled the lariat from his saddle, 
fastened one end to the pommel and the 
other end to the sheriff’s saddle. He 
backed Mister Fothergill till the horses 
were rump to nose. A twenty-foot rope 


An’ get 


I’m doin’ 


slack now extended from one saddle to~ 


the other and he dropped it over the 
cliff. It struck the sheriff’s shoulders. 

“When I give the word, Lee,” he 
called down, “hook into that slack!” 

The sheriff could only nod. His trem- 
bling arms vibrated the little tree, per- 
spiration poured from his white face. 
His glasses still hung on his ear. 

Cal seized Mister Fothergill close to 

the bit. “Grab a-holt!’” he shouted and 
started Mister Fothergill forward. The 
rope slack tightened with a jerk, the 
sheriff's weight was on it. Cal’s horse 
spread its legs and braced itself against 
the pull. It, too, was a well-trained cow 
pony. Steadily Cal led Mister Fother- 
gill forward. Slowly the slack pulled 
up, the sheriff dangling from its middle. 
Moments and his arms appeared, 
hooked over the rope. But then Mister 
Fothergill chose to stop. One arm fell 
numbly free of the rope. 
: “Hold ’er!” Cal roared, scrambled to 
'| the brink, grasped the sheriff under the 
armpits and tugged. The sheriff came 
up ... and over. 


E LAY like a sack of wet meal on the 

fast-warming rock. Cal’s knees felt 
peculiar, so he lay down too, saying: 
“Tur’ble hot. Bleeds the gumption out 
of a feller.” They both rested. Min- 
utes and the sheriff sat up. Adjusting 
his glasses, he looked at the rope, the 
horses and the brink; then he pushed the 
specs into his pocket. 

“Thanks, Cal,” he said. 

“Uh?” Cal said. “Oh! How do you 
feel, Lee?” 

“Me?” The sheriff seemed surprised. 
“Why, fust rate!” But he sat quietly 
for another ten minutes. He seemed 
deep in thought. Then he said abruptly, 
“Cal, I'm takin’ away your parole.” He 
said it coldly. 

Cal sat up, looked at him. “Takin’ it?” 

“Takin’ no more chances. Trust is 
trust but—I’m plumb out of it. I’m tyin’ 
you up.” p 

“Well, dad sour—!” But Cal’s 
emotion too went cold. His eyes frosted 
the sheriff from head to foot. Then he 
said, “Jest as you say, Mister Aiken.” 

After that he said nothing. He still 
was silent ten minutes later as he picked 
his trussed and outraged way along be- 
hind Jim on the renewed homeward 
journey. Jim, too, was silent but purely 
out of habit. And Sheriff Aiken was si- 
lent. And, of the three, Sheriff Aiken’s 
was the most constructive silence. For 
the sheriff, last in the line of the pro- 
cession, was endeavoring to remain un- 
aware of something that was happening. 
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Sheriff Aiken’s nose was an g- 
When exposed to a hot sun it h- 
resemble a generous blob oj. 
butter. This allowed his specs, i 
was wearing them—and he was |g 
them—to slide down and off. Or |, 
they would then hang from his , 
the lone wire lug. But at Oj} 
Drop, before mounting, he had | 4 
lug; in fact, he had practi 
ened it. Now the specs were j 
down—and he was thinking furi , 
other things. -* TT 

Minutes passed. Suddenly th | 
ers reined in and turned ing. 
The sheriff, explosively, had ask 
one to blast his britches ar 
squinting down at the rocky gr | 
was indulging in profanity. __ 

“What ails Mister Aiken?” «_ 
to Jim. : i 

‘j 


“Look there!” the sheriff 


pointing down. ei 
Cal peered. “Well, I'll be 
He’s bust his specs!” = | 


greaser if I ain’t!” The she 
mounted, picked up the glasses | 
his finger through the empty 
“Busted into bits!” a. 2 
Cal began to cackle. m,” 
“somebody drawed a black dev 
a pink flush. Pick these ropes ; 
Twisting, Jim did so—quite © 
while the sheriff continued ‘| 
| 


“Brand me for a dirty sh “| 


} 


“Pair of aces takes the pot a 
the game,” Cal crowed as he — 
Jim’s bonds and turned his hors 


get to goin’, Jim. I’m full up 


old fools, an’ Old Mexico’s cal _ 
He passed the sheriff and 
Jim followed without speaki e 
THE sheriff mounted, rode fi, 
few yards, stopped and 
ahead. A few more feet and» 
paused, peering helplessly. D_ 
ing, he felt his way back along 
to where the specs had faller 
around on the ground. 
Back on the trail Cal and» 
pulled up, had turned and wei 
ing him. ‘“What’s he doin’?” | 
“Lookin’ for bits of glass.” + 
“Glass? What for?” 7 
“To see through. He don't: 
more where he’s at than a bey 
noon.” am 
“Old fool! That’s what he! 
robbin’ my parole from me.” 
“Yeah.” Jim spat. “An’ th: 
he gets for bustin’ his specs a-j 
so’s we could get away.” 
“Uh?” Cal snorted. O 
Mister Fothergill ain’t neve 
these hills before an’ don’t kno 
home no more than Lee! Ye 
old goat is fixin’ to starve te 
liberate? Hoss aigs! E 
senile yet.” 
“Yeah,” Jim said. The 
took strange action. He | 
trained it on his brother. “R’ 
said. “I jest thought of someth 
Cal’s jaw dropped, his hana 
“Hold on, Jim,” he Te 
a touch of thesun—"” 
“Shet up!” Jim said. “Hee 
Lee. An’ go peaceable or 
sheep stinks I'll drill you.” 
The sheriff heard the bre 
proaching and straightened € 
edly. “That you, boys?” _ 
“Sure it’s us!” Cal raged. 
gone plumb haywire—” _ 
“Shet up!” Jim 
up. “Climb down an’ he 
Any tricks an’ I'll burn 
“What in time!” 
“Look here, Jim, you be 
out of here—” : ; 
“She’s no use, Lee,” Jim** * 
an’ Cal has got to swing. i; 
somethin’.” . ‘ i 
“That’s what he keeps Sé | * 
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stormed. “What is it you —-.. 
you ijit? What is it?” a t 
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eputy sheriff,” Jim said. 
“A what?” 

yeriff! So I got to take 
you see how he is?” Cal 
ext thing he'll be thinkin’ 
ent or somethin’! He's 


i” Jim ordered, “I’m 


te now, Jim,” the sheriff 
(the name of Jerry is this 
gy? How come you're a 
Il of a sudden like this?” 
thim. “Somethin’ wrong 
Wry? You made me one.” 
Finger, the Injun, went 
his gang. You swore in 
‘olby. An’ you never un- 


Ss stopped. “But, Jim,” 
ain’t—why, that was 
_ 

nothin’ to do with the 
w, Jim said. “Said so 


. 
BPCLLO!! 


salous! It’s plumb silly! 


/ Lee,” Cal said, “the 
ght! You should of un- 
ver unswear nobody!” 
“In all my years 


aigs, hoss aigs!” Cal 
ft nothin’ to do about it. 
parole again an’ let’s get 
8 recollec’s he’s the gov’- 
us both!—the ijit!”’ 


as not far off by the time 
ed Geary. Jim was lead- 
srifi followed Cal. For 
sheriff had been strug- 
pa. Now he came to a 
d his saddle and called 


he said ceremoniously, 
fant announcement to 
men, effective here an’ 
fin’.my resignation as 
sre county. Thank you, 


s looked at each other. 
gnin’ to?” Cal asked. 

to everybody! To the 
you two citizens of the 


Oo Jim. “You got any 
accept Sheriff Aiken’s 
; 1 ain’t a citizen, I’m 
n’t even vote.” 

fowned. “Now, don’t 
time again, Jim Cutler!” 
il said. “Lost my fran- 
lugged old Rufe.”’ 
fidiled. “Now, hold on! 
n't been convicted yet!” 
Bed to be,” Cal said. 
is delicky an’ we admit 


, Jim said. 

ay britches!” The sheriff 
yrath. “Well, all right, 
90dy-handed old buz- 
continue bein’ sheriff! 
Hin an’ I swear when 
ir necks I'll stand there 


Y Cal said, turning his 
m the mood for chitter- 
tin’ hungry. Come on, 


cooled down as the 
Geary. For there was 
with Geary. Main 
with strangely jovial 
Who were thrown into 
ent at the sight of the 
shouted gleeful greet- 
derers.” A very spirit 
day seemed abroad in 


Band?” Jim murmured. 
the hangin’,” Cal said. 


crowd. 
sound 
From 


A gun snapy 
the sound of 
fanity. The sheriff 
to his nose. 


R. MOGGOT was ghostlike. He 

looked dead. A round, red wound 
in the middle of his forehead was the 
only color in his gray face. The sheriff 
stared, then shouted: 

“Cut out that messin’, Cal Cutler! 
Cut it or I'll throw you in the lockup 
for a month!” 

Cal obeyed—largely because of fail- 
ing strength—and Doc Browning re- 
leased him. “Old he puffed. 
“Rufe’s been hangin’ around here all 
day to give you nice news an’ you try to 
shoot him up. Go ahead, Rufe, speak 
your words ‘fore he starts again.” 

“I jest wanted to say,” Mr. Moggot 
quavered, “that you boys can have a 
clear title to that land soon as it obliges 
you!” Then he leaped from the window 
and disappeared. 

Cal and Jim looked at each other. Cal 
walked to the window, peered out. 
“Sorc’ry!”” he muttered. “I seen that 
hombre with a sweet little blue hole in 
his head.” He tumed. “Didn’t I, Jim?” 

Jim nodded. “He’s dead.” 

Doc Browning laughed. 
envelope from his pocket he 
over the desk. A small gray-blue obj 
dropped out, an object as round and as 
flat as a dime. “There’s your bullet 
hole,” he said. “The bullet's in the wall 
of Rufe’s office. Jest creased his skull 
an’ knocked him out.” 

The sheriff picked up the small ob- 
ject. “Blue clay!” he murmured. 
Cal looked at Jim. Jim looked at Cal. 
Together they recalled Jim’s fall from 
his horse at Blue Clay Ford, remem- 
bered how Jim’s pistol had hopped from 
its holster to land in the muck. Jim 
shifted uncomfortably. 

“Yes, dang you!” Cal snorted. “I'd 
think for shame, too, if I was you! Rot 
me if you ever did anything right in 
your life! But come on!” He started 
for the door. 

“Jest a minute!” Sheriff Aiken rose 
“Where do you boys ' 
goin’?” 

“Up to see Ruf 

“Is that so?” 


fool!” 
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a bunch of keys fro 
“Well! Then I'l 
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how it jest happens, jest happens 
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to lock you both u g 
step this way, gé ‘sia ova 
“Dad sour my innards, Lee Aiken 
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Taking No Chances 


Continued from page 21 


G. Harrison, who did such a good job of 
the registration in 1940. 

This surveillance will last through the 
war. It will be very strict as far as it 
goes—alien enemies must keep us in- 
formed as to exactly where they are and 
what they are doing. They are not al- 
lowed to possess firearms, cameras, 
short-wave radios. Their travel is re- 
stricted. But otherwise their lives 
should continue normally as before. 
However, surveillance must be enforced 
by action. The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has been raiding groups of 
aliens along the two coasts, to make 
sure that articles of contraband have 
been surrendered. These raids have un- 
covered concealed contraband—ammu- 
nition, firearms, short-wave radio sets 
—and these have been seized and for- 
feited and their owners apprehended. 


Disloyalty is Rare 


These measures we consider advis- 
able for the protection of our country 
against even the possibility of a fifth 
column. We cannot afford to assume 
the risks that go with allowing freedom 
of movement to those who might be 
able to give valuable information to the 
enemy. Many must suffer this tempo- 
rary inconvenience so that a very few 
will have no scope for treachery. But 
except for those very few, there is no 
reason to suppose that so-called alien 
enemies are disloyal. The United States 
is their adopted country, and most of 
them have chosen to live here because 
they loved our ways and longed for our 
opportunities. 

Most of the five million are middle- 
aged or elderly people who have been 
here for many years, whose children 
and grandchildren have béen born here 
and so are American citizens. Perhaps 
because they have not had time, or be- 
cause they could not master its difficul- 
ties, they have not learned to speak or 
write English, and so are not eligible for 
citizenship. Congress, realizing this, is 
now considering a law which would 
waive the literacy test for aliens over 
fifty years of age who have resided in 
this country since 1924, and thus 
blanket in a group who are truly Ameri- 
can in spirit if not in letter. 

We are a nation of many races. We 
spring from many lands. We must not 
forget that our emotional links with 
Italy and Germany are not cut because 
we happen to be at war with the brutal 
and transient orders which now domi- 
nate the people of those nations. The 
name of the Philadelphia suburb where 
I live is Germantown. It antedates the 
American Revolution, and was founded 
by Germans whose solid qualities have 
built a generous civic life into the city. 
They are as thoroughly rooted in our 
American life as any stock I know. 

America is too big and generous, too 
open of heart and hand, to allow petty 
persecutions and prejudices. I wish we 
could find other words than “alien ene- 
mies” to describe the men and women 
of these countries at war with us who 
share our loyalties and our lives—men 
like Arturo Toscanini, who all their lives 
have cried out against oppression. 

Of course, we must take absolutely 
no chances. We are already evacuating 
Japanese nationals from strategic mili- 
tary areas in California. More will be 
moved as the Army and Navy make 
recommendations for the clearance of 
alien enemies from other important 
areas. The War Department now has 
authority to move any or all people— 
citizens and aliens alike—from any area 
designated as “Military.” By the time 






















































































you read this article it is lil, 
military areas will have bee}; 
nated by the War Departme | 
action is based on military _ 
exercized for the protection of 
try. Wherever the army has 1} 
recommendation for evacua’ 
Department of Justice has | 
carried out the recommendati | 
that larger areas are to be | 
of citizens as well as aliens, | 
propriate that the Army shc 
the responsibility and it js ‘| 
that they should execute it, : 
instance, on the whole West C: | 
are but 350 F.B.I. agents. Ot. 
ian branches of the federal go 
will eventually take over thi | 
problem of resettlement of t 
are moved. Two consideratio; | 
volved—the protection of | 
areas; and the protection of 
population, particularly Japa 
are at present living or workin | 
areas. It is believed that the ¢. 
citizens themselves will, in m 
be the first to co-operate wi 
tion. The West Coast situat 
ing very carefully watched. | «1 
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the government have very bro 
tion. This must necessarily 
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tion is to be swift and effec » 
laws are passed giving the Pres an 
his delegated assistants pow 
in ordinary times would be 
This is perhaps the heaviest § 
bility that a Cabinet officer 1 
the prompt decision on matt 
on account of the war, have be’ 
into the executive field. On 
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We Can Do It 


It has been possible for | 
fight with her back against th’ 
her jaws set, yet to keep her » 
planted on her own solid gro 
liament sits, the courts are } 
speech prevails, criticism of t'2 
ment is constant and vigor's 
mocracies draw their strength’) 
essence. It may prove harc) 1... 
than for England. Racially ‘ 
so completely integrated. Wé 
so attuned to a single rac 
thinking. But our brand of j 
will come through unscathe 
do it if we keep insisting © 
and order and fairness to € 

I think it will be possible) 
avoid the stupid whispering), 
witch-hunting of the last wa) 
and a half ago there was a) 
here, a sudden outburst of ' 
based on the dread of fifth-co 
which never came off. Loc 
now, I think we were unnece 
prehensive that the sources | nj 
alty might be poisoned. 5) Si 
have been, and propagant t 
abroad, but they have been © " 
summarily dealt with. 7 
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That is an encouraging 
jal put it, of course 
sep our pants up, but we 
r shirts on too. 
heartened, too, by uni- 
igement from the press 
st to suppress expressions 
ever critical of the gov- 
english are so much more 
are about that sort of 
st people talk to their 
so that martyrs are not 
ere is a sense of fair give 
versive doctrines cannot 
‘speech. Today in Lon- 
still talk from the soap 
Park; but the people do 
sy go about the business 
ected that no man be 
on under federal law 
ritten instructions. Men 
inder our law, be prose- 
‘opinions, however they 
e beliefs we cherish or 
oral assumptions that 


California a bitter critic 
loosevelt made a speech 
iment, saying that Ha- 
rs, that we should never 
it. When he was arrested 
the local officials, I or- 
ased. He had committed 


of protest followed my 


a“) 


0a as he pushed his 
er the cobbled stones of 
i that led to the city. 


woman?” 

y sunburned young guer- 
Siao, leaned across the 
gered the question to Ru- 
le had not spoken while 
id Rudolf had been talk- 
ght small black eyes had 
in their staring at her. 
now,” Rudolf answered, 
have never seen her be- 


know you were here?” 
emanded. 
[ do not know,” Rudolf 


‘did not believe him. He 
ugh fist on the table, spat 
floor and leaped to his 
cannot tell me the truth 
a I believe you in other 
uted. 

1 you the truth,” Rudolf 
s go out and see if your 
iow she came here.” 

it of the small dim room 
fr room where Captain 
er and father were, and 
talking all was told: 
woman came—” 
sreign—” 

oreign—” 

ly that she comes from 
ryone in Shanghai looks 


of voices, villagers be- 
from the street and the 
Captain Siao yelled out 
t do I care what her 
s? I ask how she knew 
= room where I sat talk- 
fman!”’ - 

[his young man was the 
village now. Upon him 
| depended. His father 
age, but what could old 
days when wit and skill 
‘courage must lead? He 
ghtest of all the village 
ole village, since he was 
iad saved its collective 
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action in this case. One woman wrote 
that I should be removed from office: 
another to inquire if I were in the pav 
of Hitler and Mussolini. ME 

“Why on earth have you released this 
man?” demands one of the politer of my 
correspondents. “Don't you realize he 
wants to impeach our President, and he 
thinks the Japs had a right to bomb 
Pearl Harbor? Besides, take my word 
for it, he is an s.o.b.” ; 

I have taken the trouble to answer 
that letter. I have not disputed the 
charge that his person may have earned 
the abbreviated title. But I have also 
pointed out that we cannot arrest 
“s.0.b.’s” as such. I think we may all 
breathe a prayer of thanks that the day 
has not yet come when that particular 
charge may be brought in a court of law. 

That, at any rate, as Justice Holmes 
said over twenty years ago in a case 
rising out of the last war, is the theory 
of our Constitution. “It is an experi 
ment,” he added, “as all life is an ex- 
periment. While that experiment is part 
of our system I think we should be eter- 
nally vigilant against attempts to check 
the expression of opinions that we loathe 
and believe to be fraught with death un- 
less they so imminently threaten im- 
mediate interference with the lawful 


and pressing purposes of the law that an | 
immediate check is required to save the | 


country.” 


China Gold 


Continued from page 32 


money left from any small surplus in 
harvest and had sent him to school. He 
had gone to the school in Ta-ming un- 
til the old teacher there could teach him 
no more and then he had been sent to 
Tientsin to school. There he was al- 
ways a rebellious pupil, and he had be- 


come a revolutionary, and last year he | 


had been expelled from the school. 
Thus when the Japanese marched 





against Peking he was at home, idle. | 


When they came to Ta-ming he had 
been among those who fought most 
bitterly in its defense. But when the 
soldiers were defeated he had not re- 
treated with them. He had merely come 


home to his village and hidden himself. | 
For three months he hid himself by day, | 
going out only at night, because the 


enemy searched for young men to im- 
press into labor. Now he had gathered 
under him a band of men, young and 
bitter like himself, who fought in secret 
ways against the enemy. But none 
questioned that he was their head, and 
in the village all obeyed him, even his 
father. It was a sign of the new times. 

“Tell me!” he now shouted, “Who 
told the woman where I was?” 


NLY his mother dared to answer 

him. She remembered how she had 
suckled him and how when he was small 
and saucy she had slapped him often, 
and so now she knocked the ash from 
the long slender bamboo pipe she was 
smoking and she said, ‘““You bone, don’t 
yell at us! There is no magic in her 
knowing where you were. « told her. 
She said she was half foreign and I said, 
‘Then do you know this German, 
whether his heart is in the middle of his 
breast or not?’”’ 

All the villagers were thankful for her 
thus taking on herself the blame, for 
the young man could not reproach his 
own mother. Still, lest he let out his 
anger in some other way, they thought 
of all they had to do, each man of his 
field, and each woman of her kitchen 
and her children, and so quickly they 
went away and there were left « nly the 
old pair and Rudolf and the young cap 
tain. It was then that the young man 
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noticed that his sister was not there. 

Where is my sister?” he asked. “I 
hax eed of her.” 

Then the mother answered, “She is 
not he ’ She lit her pipe again and 
did not look at 

“Where did she go?” the young man 
demanded 

“She followed the half-foreigner,” the 
mother said. But the father said noth- 
ing 

“Rollowed—” the young man began 

bellov 

The father interrupted him: 

“She went of her own will.” 

“We let her go,’sthe mother said. 
“What could she do here?” 

But the young man was very angry. 


“How dared she go without asking me? 
I would never have allowed 

The old man spoke again: “Be si- 
lent! In this house at least J am still the 
head. [ said, let her go.” 

But the young man would not hear 
his father. “I will have her back,’ he 
cried. “I will not have her in the city 
serving the very men whom I spend my- 
self to destroy. She shall come back!” 
He turned to Rudolf with passionate 
anger. “You must go and find my sister. 
Go to that half-foreign woman and tell 
her I must have my sister back!” 

“How can I—” Rudolf began to mur- 
mur. 

But the young captain broke across 
his hesitation: “Let this be the proof of 
your feith to us! If you bring my sister 
back, I will believe in your plan. I will 
know that you do not destroy us.” 

Rudolf considered for a moment’s 
caution. Then he promised. “If that is 
your will, I will do what I can,” he said 
quietly. At any rate he told himself, 
he would have to see that strange 
woman again. He must know what 
secret she had about Elaine Brian. 





LAINE was in her own room. Never 

in her life until she had come here 
to Ta-ming could she have thought that 
one small room with bare windows and 
whitewashed walls could have been 
home to her. But this room had come 
to be home. 

Here, alone, she forgot all the burden 
which her mother had left her. “I have 
escaped to life,” she thought, waking 
in the morning to see the sunshine in 
flickering waves upon the ceiling. 

Every day was filled with hard good 
work. She had learned a great deal. 
She could now bathe a sick child and 
make up prescriptions and help at any 
operation that Rudolf or Father Valer- 
ian performed. Sometimes she helped 
Chen but not often. He was uneasy 
when she was near. With this young 
Chinese man, so grave and silent, she 
had been able to make no friendship, 
though she liked him and admired his 
sheer beauty of face and the grace of his 
tall body in the long Chinese robes that 
he wore when he was not in the hospital. 

In the hospital he took those robes 
off and wore his surgeon’s coat. He was 
a far better surgeon than Rudolf; even 
she could see that. Rudolf’s fingers were 
short and thick and all the apparent 
kindness of his heart could not make 
his fingers less clumsy. Chen performed 
more and more of the difficult opera- 
tions, and Rudolf took over the work 
that Chen had once done, the manage- 
ment of the hospital and the half- 
trained staff. Rudolf now was working 
so hard that Elaine seldom saw him 
any more. Even at the midday meal 
more often than not she and Father 
Valerian ate alone. 

“Where is Rudolf?” she would ask al- 
ways. 

“He is busy somewhere,” 
Valerian always replied. 

She could not be sorry, she thought 
now, as she made ready for another of 
those midday meals. She loved to be 
alone with Father Valerian. 


Father 





Now she 
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had come back to her room to wash be- 
fore she ate and to change her outer gar- 
The cold of the northern deserts 
down upon Ta-ming, and the 


ments. 
had come 


clothing she had brought from home 
was not warm enough for unheated 
rooms. She had bought Chinese cloth- 
ing—long closely fitting robes of durable 
homespun silks, lightly quilted with 


silk. The dress suited her and she wore 
it with pleasure. Now she put on a robe 
of dull blue silk, knowing very well how 
beautiful she looked. 

She had never been as beautiful in 
her life as she was now, she knew. She 
was conscious of it only because she was 
always thinking about Larch. For 
months she had almost forgotten him, 
or so she told herself she had, and then 
suddenly on the day when she had told 
Father Valerian of him, he had come 
back. She thought of him but she told 
herself that nothing was changed in her. 
She could not marry and she would not 


that morning and put it into the loop 
over the button on her left shoulder, 
and went out and across the court. Ying 
Ma, the hospital matron, was at her own 
door eating rice and cabbage out of the 
bowl she held in her hand, and she 
smiled and called out a greeting and 
watched the young foreign woman cross 
the grass and go in at the mission house. 
Father Valerian always left the door 
open while they ate together unless it 
rained. She could see them now, sitting 
down, opposite each other. 

“The priest is a good man,” Ying Ma 
thought. “There is no woman and no 
man in his mind. To him men and 
women are only souls.” 

Many a woman of Ta-ming had made 
secret inquiry of her concerning this 
beautiful young foreign girl and why 
she had come. But who could tell any- 
thing of foreigners? They came and 
went across the seas as they liked, and 
all that Ying Ma could say was to re- 





/ 





love. But she was glad that Larch was 
alive. Did he long for her? When she 
let herself think of him a little while, 
she was sure he did. She put such 
thought quickly away. 


Sue rose early in the morning and 
hastened to work, and she did not 
stop until nightfall. But of late because 
she was sleepless, and when she was 
sleepless it was so easy to think of Larch, 
she had been going to the hospital even 
at night; or if she sat in her room then, 
reading the medical books that she 
might work with more wisdom—yes, 
and that she might sleep and not think 
of Larch. There was more and more 
work. Day after day the number of the 
mysterious wounded swelled. They 
were brought in from the countryside, 
from the hills, from far-off towns. 
Often they died from the long journey 
they must make to come here. She 
brushed her yellow hair strongly, 
pushed it back from her face, thought of 
Larch and put the thought away. Fa- 
ther Valerian would be waiting for her. 

She twisted a small spray of scarlet 
berries from a branch which she had cut 








“He'll probably ask if you can support me. Can you?” 
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peat firmly, “She is virtuous and it is all 
I know. There is no man who comes 
near her.” 

Being herself a widow and knowing 
the hearts of men she did secretly won- 
der sometimes how long this could go 
on, especially with the German, but 
these were foreigners and who could 
say? Besides, there was the white man 
who had come from Shanghai and why 
had he come? None knew. But all in 
Ta-ming knew that he had stayed with 
the Japanese, and that Father Valerian 
had told him not to come to the mission 
house. Lao Ling had told everybody 
how the man looked when he gave him 
a note and had shut the door in his face. 
The man had gone away and not come 
back and the next day he went to Shang- 
hai again and weeks had passed. Mean- 
while she thanked God and the Holy 
Virgin every day that she was safe in- 
side the compound walls of the for- 
eigner. Here women were safe from all 
men, but especially from the Japanese. 

In the mission house Elaine had sat 
down in her usual place with a smile for 
Father Valerian. There were only two 
places. 


















































“No Rudolf?” she asked, — 
“Today he is in the country 
Valerian replied. : 
“What does he do on thos 
trips?” ? 
“He says he goes to hunt,” _ 
“Then he is not a good hunt 
Elaine laughed and Fathe 
smiled without answer. He ws 
food on her plate, arranging it 
to look pleasant. She had | 
petite for the last few days. F 
plate before her and then 
steaming hot rice. é 
“Now to please me you m 
of it,” he said. Pes | 
She took up the chopsticks o} 
but it was not long before she | 
down again. He looked at k 
“Are you not well, my chi 
“Yes, I am well, Father.’ 
He put down his own chop 
though he was quite hungry. “T} 
child, you are not happy.” 
But she would not have t 
happy—I am altogether 
protested. “There is now 
the world I want to be but 


tT 
| 
4 
af 


you.” 
If she had not added fb 
“with you,” he might not 


alarmed. But he knew 
not make her happy. No, i 
his power to make a you 
He had spent many long hou 
on his knees trying to find out y 
had sent her child to him. 
only that he might come to } 
that he knew. No, Mary had x 
in mind when she sent her chil 
thing she wanted him to do for 
But he did not know what it y 
by day he had waited. 
“Then why, dear child, k 
been happy these last few da ay 
He looked at Elaine with hi: 
priestly eyes, and she could not’ 
look. “I am happy,” she insiste 
“No, you are not,” he sa 
“You have not been happy s 
told me of the young man you | 
“I don’t—love him,” she ¥ 
“You do,” he insisted in h 
voice. ‘““You must never deny l 
it is a good love. It is right f 
love a young man and perhap’’ 
fuse God’s will when you de 


H® WAS tearing at the wa | 
heart and she would not ha’ 
lifted her eyes passionately | 
him. “You must not say su 
My mother loved my father | 
she did. She loved him desper | 
when she found out that he di" 
her and that he had married i 
money, her heart died. If 1 | 
should be afraid—always afra 
you see, I know—he—likes mc} 
is, he is poor—he wants to be1 
“And so he loses everythin’) 
he wants to be rich,” Fathe 
murmured. “I cannot under) 
love of riches.” 
“Is that why you love youre | 
she asked. 
“I am not poor,” he said. ‘ 
own gold.” 
She flickered a smile at hin 
gold?” 
“I have found it here,” he | | 
“Then perhaps I shall, too” 
He hesitated and saw hims| 
and laughed his rare laugh | 
child, you will not persuade § 
so. ” 
She laughed, too, then, anc 
derness for him she put out) 
across the table, longing t) 
touch. She had come to love 
this bearded dark-eyed pri | 
rusty robes. .She had tost M 
she once had of the young me 
loved her mother. Mar 
dead, and instead there 
whom she could love, Fi 
‘Dear Father,” Elaine 
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‘do you know how much I love you?” desperation and ingenuity some ny: 

She saw his eyes fill with sudden tears before this day. When Larch hf, 
and under his rough beard his face turned from the door of the hoy \, 


grew pale. times, at last he believed that t }, 
“Child,” he whispered at last. taker told the truth when he . 4 
She rose from the table and went over family had gone away. I 

to him and kissed the top of his head. “But this girl isn’t the family | 





; It smelled of the sun. had insisted. “She’s a secretary 
“Don’t be afraid of my loving you,” “What’s her name?” the old 1 4 hee 
she said. “It’s only me.” asked. He was tired of this bras }, 
She went away quickly, her loneli- man and didn’t care who knew) 
ness cold within her. “Elaine Brian,” Larch had a 


confidently. a 
is THE great library of the house in “Secretary!” the old man had | 
New York, Paul Brian read and re- and had banged the door in his {i 
read the cable he had received from an would not open it again. 
unknown man in China. He was filled In desperation then Larch | 
with a peculiar triumph. The informa- vertised in the personal columr | 
tion he had been trying for months to Times, a small advertisement y i 
get from Barney was here in his hand, still more than he could afford. | 
dropped out of the sky in a fashion that tives of Elaine Brian will be j } 
could only be amazing. in information at the address b | 
He had found out in the early autumn said. | 
| before he went to Florida that Barney He had waited for a week b , 
knew where Elaine was. That is, Wells had a letter in answer. Paul By | 
had found out when he was trying to The Times wherever he happer_ 
break that infamous will and had failed. and having nothing else to do | 
Paul Brian had sent for Barney at once all. He was in the Florida ho 
and when the fellow had sent back an. was for sale but had not been 
excuse for not coming, Paul had written so that he had decided that he | 
him and threatened him if he did not well live in it, so long as Ma 
tell where Elaine was. There had been was paying for its upkeep, | 
no way of compelling him—Elaine was somewhat excited by the a ver 
over twenty-one. “I am under the strict and wrote to the young man a) 
orders of my client,” Barney had said. dignified letter which said the | 
But a girl is always subject to her fa- Brian was his daughter and he: 
ther—ought to be, anyhow. imagine any information at | 
Brian could proceed as he liked now which he did not have. No or | 
in the matter of the young man, Larch his lawyer knew that he did1 
Corpran. Corpran could be useful to where Elaine was. } 
him, very useful indeed, now that he Larch came down by day coa_ 
knew he could not appeal to the State next train and hired a jalopp) 
Department. His lawyer advised him take him out to the particula 
against that. Much as he regretted it. the coast where the Brian hc 
Mr. Wells had said when he saw the It was from the cab driver, < 
cablegram from Elton Field, there was man, that he learned who Pa, 


no American law which could insist was. Twenty times he had in) 


Feet 


SE Se eS 


i 


ea Ror 


% upon an American citizen leaving any the man’s soft flow of talk. | 

i Jie country where she happened to want to “Brians is jes’ about the big 

me, stay. Advice was as far as the govern- we had hyeah befo’ she died. §@.,,,. 
ad ment could go. The English managed money was all hern, and she di if 


such things better. They still com- to the girl—Elaine, her name iy nt 
manded their citizens. Larch was in the front seai jad)... 

That Paul Brian and Larch Corpran now was faint with the ho bab 
had met was due to the younger man’s_ situation. But why, he asked hit, by 
how 
bud 
esto 
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him? He hated lies, and 
ving been told one by her 
momentarily. 

now?” 

rved cleverly around a 
xs the road. ‘Naw, suh, 
an’s aw by hissel’ now.” 
which had been knock- 
side his chest, subsided 
he was not there! “Look 
told the man, “I’ve got a 
not go on.” 

wed down reluctantly. 
you say,” he said. “You 
ck cats?” 

h said. “It’s not the cat.” 
go on, then,” the man 
in’ afraid of ’em mah- 
bad luck anyways.” 

,’ Larch had agreed, 
mind again. 

d gone on and in half an 
= great white mansion had 
nong palm trees, its front 
© white-sanded beaches. 
is,” the man said. 

out cautiously. “You'd 
he told the man. “I’ve got 
going to be kicked right 
at house with this cab.” 
inned. “I’ll wait then,” he 
, and had settled back to 


had not keen kicked out. 
een shown into a wide 
a handsome white-haired 
elicate thin profile sat gaz- 
. He rose when Larch was 


1 Brian,” he said. Larch 
his hand but Paul Brian 
nit with a wince. 

ery strong young man,” he 


sir,” Larch had said. 

Brian had only smiled. “I 
d,” he said gently. “It has 
years since I have been 


1 he sat down he had asked 
d what have you to tell 
daughter?” 

been nothing for Larch but 
ean breast of it all, how he 
ine, how he had fallen in 
how he had thought she 
ie said she was. Paul Brian 
ie story, irony in his hand- 


- imagine why my daughter 
ity,” he said. 

y can’t,” Larch said. 

a pause. 

your information?” Paul 
ed ruefully. “I’m afraid 
admitted. “I guess I am 
myself. I wanted to find 
e is.” 


l Brian had not told him 
was. He had risen and 
himself compelled to rise 
re he knew it he was shown 
oom courteously enough and 
it of the house by a butler. 
2 jaloppy was waiting. The 
n woke. 
you got kicked out kinda 


Larch agreed, getting into 


‘ly heard the talk that went 
‘ont seat. The enormity of 
y horrified him. “I would 
in love with the Queen of 
ed to himself. He had 
in where she was because 
‘know whether he wanted 
2 she was. What would 
wife who was the richest 
world? It occurred to him 
time that she might not 
him, and he groaned 
dden amazement at the 
did not know that he 
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“I'd better go back to Median where I | 


belong,” he thought 

He had not gone home, but he had 
taken the day coach back to New York 
and, more serious than he had ever been 
in his life, he had gone on with his work 
Just now that work was in an import 
and export house where he had risen to 
be a submanager. He liked his job. 
There was no use giving it up, he had 
decided, and he had not meant it about 
going home to Median. But he had been 
very quiet ever since he came back from 
that great white mansion in Florida. His 
fellow workers teased him a great deal 
about his gravity, missing his laughter. 
But he had scarcely smiled. : 

_ “She might as well be dead as the 
richest woman in the world,” he told 
himself, and tried to forget the way 
Elaine’s fair hair curled about her neck, 
and how straight was the beam from her 
blue eyes. She was such a little thing, 
he thought, so dear in her smallness. 
It seemed wicked that upon her should 
be put the heaviest of burdens. He was 
a sensitive young man inside his big 
body, and because he thought of noth- 
ing else but Elaine and who she now 
was, there came to him gradually a per- 
ception of what it must be to her to 
know that she had this weight of gold 
upon her. 

“No decent fellow would dare to pro- 
pose to her,” he thought. ‘How could 
he make her know he was thinking only 
about her?” 


O WHEN Paul Brian’s second sum- 

mons came to him he did not know 
what to do. He read the letter over and 
over. “You may be of use to me,” Paul 
Brian said, “and also of use to my 
daughter. If I were younger I would not 
call upon you. But our family is singu- 
larly without younger members, and it 
occurs to me, besides, that you might 
be pleased to perform this service for 
us.” Larch decided, upon a fifth read- 
ing, that if he could be of use to Elaine 
he had better go and see how. 

This time Paul Brian had written 
from the house in New York, and it was 
into its shadowy vastness that Larch 
now came. He entered with reserve 
in his manner and independence in 
his heart. He had determined that 
though he would listen to what Paul 
Brian had to say to him because of 
Elaine, yet no one could make him seem 
to be doing what he did not want to do— 
that is, to be interested in a woman’s 
money. He gave his hat to the butler 
coolly and followed him into the library 
where Paul Brian’s lonely figure sitting 
in a big carved chair seemed as remote 
as a statue. 

Paul Brian did not rise as the young 
man came across the long stretch of 
polished floor. “You must excuse me,” 
he said as Larch drew near, “I am not at 
all well today. Indeed, I rose from my 
bed to meet you.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that, sir,” Larch 
said and sat down firmly on the plainest 
chair he could find. 

Paul fluttered a long pale hand and 
coughed behind it. “I have had the most 
extraordinary news from my daughter. 
Let me be frank with you, Mr. Corpran, 


since I sincerely need your help. When | 


we last met I did not know where my 
daughter was. I did not tell you at that 
time because it seemed to me to be—not 
quite your affair. But now—I am help- 
less, of course, and an invalid. As I told 
you, I have no connections. That is— 








no relatives, practically speaking—a | 


few distant cousins, whom I have never 
cultivated. I am extremely anxious 
about my daughter—my only child. She 
—it amounts to—she ran awa} 
home, Mr. Corpran, after her mother’s 
death.” 


“Ran away!” Larch’s voice wa full | 


of horror. “But why?” 
(To be continued ne 


t week) 


from 
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Grandpa 
enlisted today 


Grandpa didn’t really join up, of course; all he 


did was buy some clothes. 


But he practiced a principle of conservation that 


will help to win this war. He bought better, longer- 


lasting clothes! 


He'll be using fewer suits and shirts, ete. In cloth, 


in use of weaving machines, in tailors’ time... 


all along the line there’s a saving that an all-out 


war must have. 


It’s the same thing with batteries. When you 


buy a long-lived, dependable Exide it means less 


frequent battery replacement. That’s thrifty too, 


for in so doing you also get better value. Remember 


the wiser you buy the more you help to conserve 


labor and materials. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


CONSERVE YOUR 
PRESENT BATTERY ! 


One way to help your country 
and yourself is to take care of 
your present battery. Your Exide 


dealer wants to help you get from 


it all the service it is capable 


of. Why not see him soon ? 


_ 
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You and Your Family Need These Six Kinds of _ : 
Food for Healthful Diet = 


> gone HEALTH and your family’s health 
are of tremendous importance to your 
country, especially in wartime. 


Good health requires a daily diet of six foods: 
meats, dairy products, eggs, fruits, vegetables, 
cereals. Five of these six foods need constant 
refrigeration—first, to prevent loss of the 
vitamins you need; second, to prevent food 
waste and spoilage. So, if you have a refrig- 
erator that maintains temperatures below 
40 degrees, keep it in good working order. 
Naturally, there will not be many new 


electric refrigerators available this year, but 
if you purchase a G-E you can be sure it will 
be of the same high quality that has made the 
General Electric “tops in preference, tops in 
performance.” Actually the 1942 G-E Refrig- 
erator provides lower temperatures and better 
food preservation with even less current 
than the 1941 model. And, of course, the 
G-E 5-year Protection Plan applies as always. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS—Timely new 24-page booklet ‘How To 
Get The Most Out Of The Food You Buy.’’ Write General Electric 
Co., Dept. XG-292A. Bridgeport, Conn. Enclose 3c stamp to cover 
cost of mailing. 


You'll always be glad you bought a G-E! 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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Philippine Incident 


Continued from Page 12 


carefully in Sixto’s hand—“take these 
with my best wishes. And save the 
thirty pesos for your wedding. Pay that 
when you have a rush of business. It 
will come.” 

He almost thrust Sixto from the door 
of the shop, smiling, bowing and very, 
very happy. 

Sixto blinked in the sun on the street, 
drew a deep breath and said with deep 
conviction, and deep gratitude: 

“And he is a Japanese!” 


‘| Bene Stars were still bright, bright with 

the last of the night. They were low, 
thick in the sky. Paulita shivered a lit- 
tle and pressed herself closer into Six- 
to’s arms. She laughed giddily. 

“When my mother misses me, there’ll 
be an uproar.” 

They were sitting in the deep white 
coral sand, their backs against the 


Gar’ tela s 








“Hold it a minute, Eddie. I want to get comfortable” 


lifted her face to the 
from the sea. 

“Look, the stars are paling. See how 
they lose their depth, Sixto, as the light 
drains from them. Where does it go, do 
you suppose? I’m being like a child, 
not’’—she laughed brokenly—‘“a well- 
taught schoolteacher. I could answer 
that if the children asked me. If I 
wanted to. They did once. That little 
Sixto I call Pequefo. | have always 
loved him best because he bore the same 
name as you, my Sixto Grande. And be- 
cause of his great black eyes and his 
long black lashes. Just like you, my 
dear Big Sixto.” 

She pressed closer against him and 
brushed her warm lips across his eyes; 
and, as she did, she lifted her head away 
from him, startled, They both looked 
up, out toward the sea. 

“Planes,” Sixto said and they sat un- 


rising dawn wind hold her close to him, his arm about her 

slim waist. One thing only drove him: 
safety for her. Flight from this deadly, 
man-made typhoon. He knew now; he 
understood. For as he raced from the 
high rocks to the plain below, he had seen 
the marks on the planes in that deadly 
covey that hid part of the sweetly col- 
ored sky. The red ball of Japan. 

He heard Paulita cry out and he 
turned, white-faced, toward her. The 
planes were low now, and the snapping 
sounds of bullets were all about him. 
The dust leaped up in ragged, increasing 
furrows in the street and something tore 
at the sweater he had worn against the 
night cold. 

Paulita dragged away from him and 
he thought she was hit. She was down 
on her knees, bending across the body 
of a woman and she held a child in her 
arms. Blood was on her coat. 

The eyes of the child were open: and 
Sixto knew. “Great black eyes and his 
long black lashes.” He knew before he 
heard her voice calling the name of the 
child. 

And the little Sixto looked up, the 
dullness in his eyes going as he heard 
that known voice, saw that loved face 
above him. 

“Ticher ... Ticher. . . . Hass hurted 
me something. And Momma,” he said 
and his little body shook, his stubby 
fingers clutched convulsively at Pauli- 
ta’s breast. Then she knew. She bent 
and touched her lips to the mop of hair. 
Sixto relaxed in her arms. This was 
the end. The end of little Sixto, the end 
of Santa Maria, the end of all their lazy 
dreams of tomorrow. 


HE tears fell hot and swift on the still 

face. She felt a sudden engulfing 
tenderness for all the babies she knew 
now she would never mother. Little 
Sixto .. . her little Sixto. Oh, gently, 
carefully, my small one, I will take care 
of you now ... too late, I will take care 
of you. 

She broke into terrible sobs, and the 
sound of that awful grief made the 
sound of the inferno about them a mere 
annoyance to Sixto Gruspe. He reached 
for her, but she would not lay the child 
down. She clung to the small, slender 
body and the tears blinded her eyes. 

Sixto pleaded with her: 

“Come. We must get out of the town. 
They’ve passed over. But boats will be 
coming. Men with machine guns and 
rifles and grenades. They have come to 
kill. We must get to the hills. To the 
jungle. We will go by your house. 
Quickly, darling.” 

She refused to let him take the little 
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smooth rocks that rose up from the bay. 
They were high and could see the eter- 
nal glow of the stars on the softly mov- 
ing, restless sea. 

Sixto sighed and his arms tightened 
around the girl. 

“But then we shall tell her. It won’t 
be a great surprise. Except,” he lowered 
his head and touched the ring on her 
finger with his lips, ‘for that. You can 
tell her then how I wanted to place that 
on your finger here. In a place we both 
love. Near the sea by our rock.” 

She laid her head against his. “I am 
glad you remembered, Sixto. The first 
kiss, here. We both knew at once. We 
both were sure, I mean. The night they 
were all fishing, and you and I beached 
our dear little boat and slipped up here 
unmissed? Oh, I am so glad you re- 
membered! It is worth the scolding I'll 
get. Slipping from my bed in the dark 

eet you....” 
adn waited against him happily and 


body from her arms. They stumbled 
on, by the dead, the moaning wounded, 
and they saw that they were among the 
last now. Ahead, people ran, the panic 
in them driving them toward the sanc- 
tuary of the distant hills. The little 
town was a hell of fire, the ashes and the 
flaming nipa from the roofs driving into 
their faces, burning them, killing the air 
they must breathe. The ground rose 
from the beach steeply here and the 
breath from them came ini gasps. 

And then Sixto saw his father. He 
was on the old horse Lagarto and the 
horse dripped sweat, stumbling now at a 
slow, rocky trot. There were others: 
Sixto recognized some as ex-Scouts, re- 
tired like his father, and with them, run- 
ning behind, were perhaps a score of 
armed townsmen. 

His father called to him hoarsely and 
pointed. Sixto turned and saw the Japa- 
nese Nagato. Not smiling now, Nagato 
stood by the place he called his bodega, 
that deep-in-the-ground place where he 


moving, listening. The drone came 
faintly, growing louder from out over 
the sea. 

“No lights on them. Or are they too 
far yet?” Sixto said, and he drew her 
once more close to him. 

She put her head back. “They are too 
far, and too real and too unlovable for 
us, my Sixto,” she said softly. ‘We will 
forget them and watch for the sun. 

But the first bombs fell before the 


coming of the sun. 
Beans over the rocks, Sixto clung 
to Paulita’s hand. The edge of the 
new day was here and he could see the 
people in the streets, fatally clustered, 
dazed with the awful sight above them, 
about them. Clouds of dust and smoke 
rose above the town, sinister against 
the pale morning sky. Explosions shook 
the frail houses and already the red 
fangs of flame flashed in the murk. 
Sixto dragged Paulita so that he could 
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stored his speculative rice. For Nagato 
had had many irons in the fire since his 
business career in Santa: Maria. And one 
that, until now, none had guessed. 

Sixto stared in shocked wonder at the 
uniform Nagato wore. A strange uni- 
form, but there was something about it 
that marked it for what it was. The 
Japanese was giving orders, his voice 
calling to other men back in the dark 
of the bodega. But he kept his eyes on 
the approaching Filipinos and he drew 
a pistol from the shining holster at his 
side, and fired it almost casually. 

Felipe Baclig fell, lay almost still in 
the fire-blackened dust. Felipe had 
gone to school with Sixto. .. . Then 
Sixto was almost thrown off his feet by 
the rush of men and he stared, still un- 
able to understand the shots, the flash- 
ing bolos, the cursing of men inside the 
shaking bodega. 

He saw Viejo. The old man waved a 
rusty bolo and screamed curses in his 
own tongue and in Spanish. 

“Viva Aguinaldo!” the 
screamed. “Viva Rizal!” 

Quiet, except for panting voices, came 
and Sixto saw his father. Saw him 
thrust the Japanese, Nagato, out into 
the open, hold him while quick fingers 
bound him with hemp. Viejo danced, 
spitting, before the immovable, flash- 
ing-eyed Japanese. 

‘Dog’s blood! Down with the Span- 
iards!”’ 

His father thrust the old man away. 

“Sixto! Get in there and help. We 
go to the beach!” 

“T am stupid,” Sixto thought, and 
then suddenly he understood it all. He 
saw his neighbors bringing rifles, ma- 
chine guns, cases of ammunition from 
the bodega. And he saw the bodies of 
the Japanese, bloodied, lying about the 
concrete floor. The Japanese, most of 
whose faces he knew. The quiet little 
one who had run the truck garden out- 
side of the town, the one who owned the 
curio store, the camera man who took 
your picture at school graduation. 
Others he knew less well. 


old man 


H's father was explaining in a grim, 
but quiet voice: “They were safe 
from the bombs down there. The fish- 
ing boat of Nishi saw to it that they were 
ready with arms. They were all reserv- 
ists of the Japanese army, living like 
lice among us these many years.” 

“But—”’ 

The old Scout waved toward the hills. 
“Back there. A few men with machine 
guns could hold many, even Scouts, 
coming to our help. They were for that. 
While their treacherous countrymen 
were securing a beach head.” 

“You suspected?” 

“No. God forgive me! Not until I 
saw some of those”—he jerked a thumb 
toward the dead—“running the wrong 
way. Now, hurry!” 

Several trucks, uninjured by the at- 
tack, had been commandeered. The men 
moved fast, piling high the store of 
Japanese arms and munitions. Sixto, 
sweating with the rest, found time to 
marvel at his father. He was dressed in 
a loose camisa and long, shabby trous- 
ers. He wore no hat, and his face was 
blackened by filthy dust. 

“Where to?” Sixto called to his fa- 
ther when his own truck was ready. His 
father smiled grimly. 

“To your nest on the point. Where 
you take the girl. Oh, I know! But it 
has other virtues. It enfilades the har- 
bor entrance. It has a cover of rocks 
that even their bombs can’t pierce. 
Where is the girl?” 

Sixto had been embarrassed. Now 
he was frightened. He leaped from the 
truck. He found her. She was sitting 
in the black dust, her back against the 
wall of the bodega. The dead child was 
still in her arms; her head was bent, 
her eyes staring, wide. 
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She didn’t stir at the sound of his 
urgent voice. He lifted her; lifted her 
and her small, still burden. He ran, 
carrying her and the lifeless child. He 
climbed into a truck, eager hands reach- 
ing down to help him. He saw his fa- 
ther strike the sides of the old horse 
with his bare heels, and the dust rise 
up behind him... . 


p [tsar sun came as the last heavy gun 
was placed. 

“We are ready,” Sixto heard his fa- 
ther say. “Ready with the sun. Range 
.. . two thousand!” 

The last words rang, echoed back 
from the rocky slope. Sixto saw the 
edge of the sun, saw the gleam of it on 
the field glasses his father held to his 
eyes. And watching where those glasses 














“I just can’t seem to strike a happy medium this morning” 


under the rock overhang and her eyes 
lifted, met his in the dimness. He went 
to her, bent and kissed her cold lips. 

“We will have our revenge.” 

The Japanese cursed, jerked his head 
toward the sea. “Wait!” 

Sixto saw the planes then: rows of 
nine, not high; innocent-looking, almost. 
The roar of their engines grew and they 
could see the bombs leave them, far out 
over the sea. And before the bombs 
arrived, they could see the flashes from 
the two destroyers. 

But the bombs arrived first. The 
ground shook, white sand and black vol- 
canic earth obscured the new, red sun. 
Rock, like shattered glass, rained about 
them; loosed stones from above rolled 
down, bounding, leaping over them and 
rattling on down to the sea. 
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pointed, saw the first of the enemy - 


boats. 

One came in the lead, not fast. It was 
broad, snub-nosed, and it was packed, as 
fish in a can are packed, with men. 
Others strung out behind it and from the 
distant horizon Sixto saw the smoke of 
the mother ships of this vicious brood. 

“Fire!” 

Even with the naked eye, Sixto could 
see the sudden turmoil of water about 
the nearest boat, for the sea was calm. 
It seemed almost, in the first instant of 
that burst, that the sinister duckling 
wallowed to its end. Spray covered it— 
and it was gone. Dots of men bobbed 
in the smooth swell, like the insensate 
corks of a great fish net. 

The guns ceased, the silence vibrated. 
Sixto looked at his father. He had low- 
ered his glasses, turned, and now stood 
staring at the Japanese, Nagato. 

“T could wish,” he said, “that you were 
unbound. So that you might view 
through these glasses. The first boat. 
The first of many.” 

Sixto looked at Paulita. She was back 


The shells burst high, the quick glare 
of them ripping the dust haze. The ma- 
chine guns, tipped up now, their noses 
lifted to the sky, poured out a stream 
of tracers, following, until the planes 
passed overhead. 

Sixto heard his father’s voice, ranging 
the guns once more on the nearing boats. 
He heard the wild triumphant cry of 
Viejo: “Sink the Americans! Down 
with them!” 

“Shut up!” he yelled. “We are Ameri- 
cans. You are mad, old man.” 

“Mad!” Viejo thrust the rifle he held 
out at arm’s length and fired wildly. 
Sixto lifted his own rifle. He ran the 
sight up to extreme range. He lay 
against a low rock and fired carefully. 


{Bee sun was high, and most of the 
guns had been knocked out of action. 

The Japanese, dismayed at their swift 
losses, at the precious time being lost, 
had displayed a white flag, requested 
parley through a loud-speaker. Nagato 
urged Sergeant Gruspe: 

“You have no chance. Send me to the 
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OMOKING MEANS INHALING. 
INHALING MEANS YOU NEED 


what PHILIP MORRIS alone provides! 


one of them he knew. The word for truck. 

And he knew, as Nagato now waved 
back toward the left, where the cliff cut 
off his own view of the beach, that a 
flanking Japanese boat had landed 
stealthily there under cover of this 
white token of peace. 

He fired, and the distant Nagato 
stooped, lurched onto his face like a 
ludicrous, stringed doll. 

“A possible,” Sergeant Gruspe said, 
and he drew back the bolt slowly, a faint 
smile on his face. 

A blast of close fire came from their 


left. Rocks chipped about them. The 
flanking force was moving up. They 
heard a familiar voice: 

“Good! 1 am back in time. I have 


ridden fast. Look what I have, son!” 

They looked up, behind, and the 
Viejo, blood running on his face, leaped 
down from the rocks above. His arms 
were full of clothing; metal gleamed in 
the folds. 

“They have landed from one boat on 
the left, and soon will be on us. Here, 
my son, cover your nakedness. I rode 
the old horse back so that you could 
fight as befits a soldier of the Scouts. 
The medals I found in the pocket. The 
old horse died back there from the blast 
of a rapid-fire gun. I came the rest of 
the way on foot.” 





The old man stood, shaking with his 
effort. Sergeant Gruspe took the uni- 
form coat, slipped it on quickly. “Sixto, 
the grenades there in the box. High and 
to the left, well over the out-thrust. My 
father . . .” His smile was warm. “I 
thank you!” 

He turned to Paulita. She was bend- 
ing over the still face of the child Sixto. 
She was putting the tiny gold cross 
from her own neck about the stiff little 
throat. 

In silence Sergeant Gruspe placed a 
loaded pistol near her. “You may be 
the last,” he said. “And they are not 
men coming now.” 

She gave him a long, steady look, 
and her head bowed. He turned, 
squatted by one of the two machine 
guns still functioning. The priest was 
already pouring fire toward the beach- 
ing boat now racing shoreward. 


=e was standing, like a young ath- 
lete, the morning sun on his clear 
brown face, hurling with quiet grace the 
last of the grenades over the defilading 
rocks. 

Sergeant Gruspe wrenched back the 
gun bolt, let it clang forward. He trained 
it on the close open space where the 
flanking Japanese must first appear. 
“Just one burst,” he prayed softly. “Just 
what is left in the belt, is all I ask, God 
above.” 

The guns of the destroyer belched 
flame, the shells whistled overhead. 
Viejo was firing as fast as he could work 
the bolt of his rifle. He looked up, call- 
ing to the passing shells: 

“Too late, bats of the night. Too late, 





tik-tiks. By now they are in the hollow, 
for the trucks went fast in the smoke of 
the town. And soon the Scouts will ar- 
rive and our job here will be over.” 

“They come on the left!” Sixto called 
from behind his rock, and his father’s 
finger drew back, tight and steady on the 
trigger of the gun. But he looked once 
more, from the face of his boy to the 
face of the woman his boy loved. He 
smiled and turned away. For he saw 
the eyes of those two meet, hold for a 
long moment. He didn’t want to see that 
look end. 

He turned, crouched over the gun, 
saw the first yellow men coming up the 
slope, the white beach at their back. He 
drew slowly, with infinite care at the 
bit of metal under his index finger. 

He threw one brief look at his father. 

The old man smiled, nodded. 

“For us—the end. But for our coun- 


try—never!” 
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All smokers sometimes inhale. But — 


Here’s a vital difference you may not 
know exists. Eminent doctors com- 
pared the leading favorite cigarettes 


. . » found and reported that: 


SMOKE OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING 
POPULAR BRANDS AVERAGED MORE THAN 
THREE TIMES AS IRRITATING—AND THEIR 
IRRITATION LASTED MORE THAN FIVE 

TIMES AS LONG —AS THE STRIKINGLY 

CONTRASTED PHILIP MORRIS! 


That’s proved protection—ex- 
clusive with Puitip Morris— 
added to your enjoyment of 
the finer-quality PHILIP 
Morris tobaccos. No 
worry about throat irri- 
tation ...even when you 
do inhale! 
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AVY RECRUITING STATION, 
Boston. This establishment is going 
all-out for slogans. “An Applicant a 
Day Keeps a Jap Away” is one. For its 
V-1 program, which enlists students be- 
tween 17 and 20 and permits them to 
finish their school year, there’s: “Ahoy, 
Schoolboy! Be a Shipmate While a 
Classmate.” From the substation at 
Manchester, N. H., comes: “No Naps 
for the Japs.” . . . Gilbert Tourtellot, 
visiting Providence, R. I., wrote Pat 
Joyce, a pal back home in Pittsburgh, 
that he realized they’d always been in- 
separable buddies and stuff but he’d 
made up his mind to go to Boston and 
join the Navy. Pat wired Gilbert to 
hold everything and shortly thereafter 
arrived in his car, nonstop from Pitts- 
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burgh. The Navy got two hands instead 


of one. .. . Scarcely had they signed up 
when in walked James P. Boyle, of 
Cambridge, lugging a mess of weird lug- 
gage. The Navy found out he was a 
magician and hopes he can show the 
Japs some tricks. . . . George Flood, of 
Framingham, joined up just to keep 
things even in his family. Brother Wal- 
lace was in the Navy but brothers 
Francis and Raymond were soldiers. 
Of the three remaining brothers one 
plans to join the Army; so the only way 
the last one can keep things even—if 
his next older brother joins the Navy— 
is to get into the Marines. Or have you 
lost track? ... “Well,” said William A. 
James, signing up from Quincy, “we 
never fought with a loser” His father 
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DOUGHBOYS. Only 
complete bread-making 
unit in the Army is the 
94th Quartermaster Bak- 
ery Bn., based at Camp 
Livingston, La. In the 
field, ingredients are 
mixed in barrels, allowed 
to ferment for two and a 
half hours, then put on 
a molding table (above) 


The two-pound loaves 
are baked 90 minutes, 
cooled for 24 hours, then 
packed in cardboard 
boxes (left) for shipment. 
Heavy-crusted G-I bread, 
baked and cooled longer 
than the commercial 
product, keeps for 21 
days, but soldiers say it 
gets tough in two weeks 


was in the last war, grandfather in the 
Spanish-American, great grandfather in 
the Civil and great great grandfather in 
the Revolutionary. . . . High School 
Teacher Robert Bronner, of Reading, 
was invited to a pupil’s home for supper. 
The boy’s father, Chief Electrician 
Frederick C. Struss, in charge of the re- 
cruiting substation at Lawrence, did a 
lot of talking about the Navy. Next 
morning, the first customer to walk into 
the recruiting office was just the man 
you might guess him to be: High School 
Teacher Bronner. 


AMOUFLAGE artists at one At- 
lantic Coast fort did such a good job 
they fooled even the soldiers stationed 
there. At one place, a depression be- 



































tween a hill and a concrete gun | 

bridged over with chicken wire | 
of which turf and grass make it 1x 
one big hill. It looks, in fact 

like one continuous hill that 
sentries, pacing their posts at ¢ 

ticular spot, marched off onto ¢] 
infirma and all of a sudden |, 
about camouflage. There’s anott | 
where the ground make-up m} 
run a dummy road off a real one! 
it over a gun emplacement a/ 
onto the McCoy macadam. It] | 
surface, and a flimsy bridge c 
over the gun. One of the offic}, 
figured out the job was wonde;|) 
would really :ool anybedy wh 
ing dispatch rider, who had bee /y 
trouble with his motorcycle, ¢| 
on the scene and made a test ry 
phony boulevard. “Damned if ‘| 
go around that dummy 
times,” said the officer, “} 
stopped him. And with that sil’ 
wobbling like an orange crate, 
know which would collapse 

or it.” 
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money: Open a laundry at 
Army style. More than 1,600, 
of clothing were washed last 
the Quartermaster laundry h} 
cost of a little more than two a 
cents per piece of clothing—yet| 
ernment made money on the pj 


THE 13th (“First at 

burg”) Infantry is, so f 

know, the first regiment | 
ety viv. every man has a share 
Bond. Each of the twenty-c| 
panies and detachments of the 
holds a bond, purchased from 
funds normally used to buy 
and conveniences for the men 
occasion of their delivery, 
played First at Vicksburg, 
mental march written by 13th 
men Pvts. Dick Uhl and 7 ‘ 
composers in civilian life. 7 
sent to this department has 
played yet but looks good on fy 


ORT BENNING, Ga. To 
biggest slice of glory has g 
parachute troopers, but the § 
themselves pass all the credit 
group of privates who stand 1 jotic 
at long tables and patiently ri ck @ 
chutes. One slip of the wrist, = car 
less second, and fouled riggi | mig 
be the cause of a man’s deat) “It, 
my duty,” reads the chute ackej 
creed, posted in the buildings) \ere” 
works, “to keep the parachuy equ 
ment of the organization in the st | 
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sible condition, and I intend t joi | 
being ever mindful that min /thit)) 
when left undone, cause major oubl 
In my inspection I wiil not pas: yer@ 
defect or neglect to repair it, )mal 
how small. Through my dili jce@y 
attention to duty, I will ins ¢ & ~ 
fidence among the young mi of # 

organization. I will foster th pirit 

helpfulness of those less ex mene 

then myself. I will stand ree | to! 
any parachute, the mainte 
which is charged to me, wl 
doubt arises.” Perhaps ev} 
thinks of that last sentence as } 


LAST week this corne PYG) 
a slight case of nor 
tion between the Any 


op armored Navy when a Ne ) 
ov. flipped into an Abile }) 

reservoir (Army territory) 4 
an argument between Army 
and Navy salvage crews. Eve} 
it was told to us and so report } 
the Army squished off ia hig } 
with the operation half com: 
cause the Navy didn’t like th} 
Army was performing it. 1) 
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lave among their modern touches, radio, so 

n the news—the Pennsylvania offers up-to-the- 

#ations: Roomettes, Duplex Rooms, Bedrooms, 
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ing Rooms, Master Rooms. Section Sleepers also 
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There's another good 
reason we'll win 
this war !” 


This war will be won not alone through greater 
and superior production, spirit and courage—it will 
be won also 8 the ability and ca pacity of the rail- 
roads to keep troops, materials aid supplies rolling. 


To the extent wartime demands permit, the Pennsy]- 
vania will continue to make available in public travel 
those comforts, luxuries and innovations which have 
made travel over its lines so great a pleasure. 


Count on the Pennsylvania Railroad to play its part ! —_—_—____— 
/ ow P LEADERS OF THE FLEET! 
BROADWAY LIMITED (16-hour All-Room Train) 
THE GENERAL THE ADMIRAL THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
New York... Philadelphia. . . Chicago 
“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS" 
New York... Philadelphia... St. Louis 
Washington... Baltimore. . 


LIBERTY LIMITED THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
Chicago... Baltimore. . . Washington 
THE PITTSBURGHER 
(All-Room Train 
New York .. . Pittsburgh 
And daily trains serving Cleveland, Cincin- 


nati, Detroit, Columbus, Dayton, Akron, 
Louisville, Indianapolis and other cities. 


You may not realize it, but in keeping with its 
traditional policy of farsightedness, the Pennsyl- 
vania has over the past 12 years spent nearly 
$670,000,000 in improving its system and enlarging 
its equipment. Never in point of technical efficiency 
and state of equipment has it been so fit for the 
added reisbusibi ities of war. 


. St. Louis 


Yes, and its skilled army of 140,000 men will see 


THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
that everything rolls swiftly, safely, smoothly ! 


Pittsburgh . .. Chicago 


40 trains datly between New York and Washington 


FARES ARE LOW 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


SERVING THE NATION 


Ride all-coach trains at low fares! 7/i: 
Chicago: The Jeffersonian, New York — St 
Chicago— Miami. O vation - Buffet - Lor 
seats; low priced meals; attendants 


tives. The Trail Blazer and Jeffersoniar 











New xnder-arm 

| Cream Deodorant 
; safely 

Stops Perspiration 


1. Does not harm dresses, or men’s 


shirts. Does not irritate skin. 


No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving. 


Instantly checks perspiration for 1 
to 3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 

A pure white, greaseless, stainless 
vanishing cream. 


Arrid has been awatded the 
Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for being 
harmless to fabrics. 


Arrid is the largest 
selling deodorant 
...try a jor today 


ARRID 


39% a jar 


AT ALL STORES WHICH SELL TOILET GOODS 


(Also in 10 cent and 59 cent jars) 





MAGAZINES— 
Your Guide to BETTER LIVING 





HOTEL LOWRY 


j [| ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
4 GARAGE + COFFEE SHOP 


Makes Thrifty Meats Taste Better 














| on their blouses. Ensigns Robert Dim- 


mitt, George Hopper, Thomas Moore 
and. Gordon Snyder seemed to feel that 
Evelyn had a lot to do with their suc- 
cess in passing the rigid final Navy 
aviation course and they wanted her to 
see their wings. 


WitH the award by the C.A.A. to the 
International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company of a contract for a score 
or more of blind landing systems, we 
wish we could report that from how on 
you airline passengers will complete 
your schedules on the second regardless 
of the weather conditions at the other 
end—but we can’t. 

However, we can state that a very 
constructive step forward has been 
taken in this matter of blind landing, 
which has plagued the airlines and oth- 
ers interested for nearly a decade. That 
is, approximate unanimity has been 
reached by all possible regular users of 
such a system so that they are willing to 
accept the I. T. & T. system until some- 
thing better should come along, if ever. 

Several years ago, optimism over blind 
landings—airliners mushing through a 
zero-zero condition at the airport with 
the ease of a sunlight landing—ran very 
high. And it was legitimate optimism, 
for such blind landings in actual black- 
out weather conditions, not to mention 
those made under the hood, had been 
made. Still, there were a number of 
ideas on what constituted a perfect, 
foolproof blind-landing device. At one 
very solemn conference of airline pilots 
and operations people, the charged at- 
mosphere was cleared only when an 
outspoken blind-landing expert of the 
Department of Commerce, himself an 
inventor of a very simple system, de- 
clared: “You can throw an empty whis- 
key bottle out of any window and be 
sure to hit someone who has developed 
the ideal blind-landing system.” This 
philosopher was Irving R. Metcalf, one 
of aviation’s true pioneers (he soloed 
in 1911), and now in the Technical De- 
velopment Division of the C.A.A. 

The system agreed upon by potential 
users, such as the airlines and the Army 
and Navy air cargo services, has been 
under test for several years at the 
C.A.A.’s experimental station at Indi- 
anapolis Municipal Airport. It is radio- 
operated and conveys to the pilot in 
flight the location of the runway, the 
edge of the airport and a glide path that 
he is to fly down as though it were a 
roller-coaster. All these indications are 
given on the instrument board in the 
cockpit by a simplified dial that warns 
the pilot instantly if he is veering off 
the runway approach or gliding in too 
steeply or not enough. 

These blind landing systems are going 
in now at LaGuardia Field, N. Y.; At- 
lanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Oakland, Indianapolis and Washington. 
Other key points on the airways system 
eventually will be so equipped. For at 
least a year or two, they will be utilized 
under favorable conditions until all 
airline, Army and Navy and itinerant 
pilots, with the proper receiving sets, 
will become thoroughly acquainted. The 
ceiling and visibility minimum at the 
various airline terminals will remain 
unchanged. Conceivably the curtain 
might ring down unexpectedly on a 
plane some night and when it does, the 
pilot will be able to come in anyway 
with this system. But for the present 
that will be the exception instead of the 
rule. Aeronautical science has accom- 
plished miracles, but it has yet to offer 
an unimpeachable substitute for the 
human eye. 
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R A.F. fighter pilots operating over the 
¢ Channel and German-occupied ter- 
ritory on the continent carry no maps. 
They fly entirely by compass and radio. 
One reason advanced is that a map cap- 
tured by the enemy would reveal the 
present and future plans for sweeps and 
sniping in which the fighter command 
now indulges. 

Suppose a fighter pilot gets lost? 
When he is sure he doesn’t know where 
he is he calls into his microphone the 
code word of the day. Immediately a 
powerful station in England sends out 
a bearing. The fighter pilot hooks onto 
it and flies on in entirely by. compass. 
Our boys over here wouldn’t think of 
going on cross-country without a map. 
But they may have to come to radio and 
compass navigation entirely, so training 
to that end is going on. 


RANSPORTS and their counterparts 

in the Army and Navy fly close to a 
million miles before they are brought in 
for major overhaul. Engines, instru- 
ments and other vital parts come up for 
thorough reconditioning at much less 
intervals. As is pretty well known by 
now, the life of a plane or part thereof is 
figured in hours, but: we are so used to 
thinking in terms of miles with our auto- 
mobiles that the mileage figure is used 
in this case because it is more im- 
pressive. 







































Most airlines compute the f » 
of their planes on a block-to-b }, 
but a good minority figures ij , 
off the ground and time-on, %. 
tally, the block-to-block bu: « 
nothing to do with railroads, |. 
sents the interval from the r 
blocks are removed from the y| 
the plane starts to roll out to i} 
position, until it taxies up to | 
ing platform at the next sto ap 
blocks are placed against tly 
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THE strawberry-blond tele: lee 
erator at an important airl | ¢ 
nal in the East has been ther py 
day it opened and has com ‘9 
such respect for the author ¢ 
air traffic control tower and » 
who patrol the air base that |be 
on worship. | : 

The war was still new enov | 
first place in all “hangar flyir | a 
this airport, particularly or hi 
when it was closed because o 
flying conditions. Speculatic } 
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place were attacked from th 
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Ws the Dutch Boy! He’s been 


rican homes since before many of us 





ac W hite Lead grew up with America. 
Dutch Boy White Lead is now in 
Home Defense. It holds the home 
stubbornness . . . wears long, 
Scale. Thus, when it finally 7s time 
€ the expense of burning and 
Id paint. 
y White Lead—formerly sold only 


@lso sold in a new form — as a 


it. This new paint is pure white 






you paint with white lead.’ 


INNATIONAL LEAD COMPANY PRODUCT =» 
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lead, all ready to spread! Especially designed for two- 


coat work, it comes in Exterior Primer and Outside 







White. Together they give sparkling whiteness and 


complete coverage with two coats, even on un 










painted wood. Of course, white lead paint can be Write for Pree, 36-page, Color-Ilustrated Booklet 


readily colored if desired. Makes you an expert at getting a veal paintyob. Address 
: Def SLA are of the nearest office listed belou 

Remember, for real home defense, there's no National Lead Company~— New York, Butfalo,Chicago, 

Mi in}, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Franciseo. Be ston (Na 

combination like 200d paint ind a good painter B Lead Co.), Piersburgh (Nat il Lead & Oil 

- f Penna.), Pl elphia [. Lewis & Bros, Co.) 


And whichever form of Dutch Bov goes or ' : 
with Paint, 


home —the new paint or the farmoi 
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"| dreamt | forgot to spring-clean 


my radiator with Sani-Flush" 


This is no time to gamble with radiator 
trouble! Use Sani-Flush to clean out 
dangerous rust and sediment when you 
remove anti-freeze. Costs only a few cents. 


Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
Tests have shown Sani-Flush harmless 
to engine or fittings, used according to 
directions on can. It’s in most bathrooms 
for cleaning toilets. Sold in grocery, drug, 
hardware and 10c stores. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS OUT RADIATORS 


D 


ARECIB 


NO RETAILER Has Ever Failed 


to Increase Sales Through 


Store Display of 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 





RON RICO 
uit RUM arnene 





WHITE LABEL, GOLD LABEL, 86 Proof * RED LABEL, 90 Proof. 


ISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY PUERTO RICO DISTILLING COMPANY, 
RECIBO, P. R. U. S. Representative: Import Division, McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., N. Y. C. Copyright 1942, Ronrico Corp. 








f | blades (most of them made twenty 


years ago and still held) include his 
two miles in 5 minutes, 39.2 seconds, at 
Minneapolis, January 25, 1926 (Claus 
Thunberg, 1924 Olympic champion, 
needed 5:52 for the same distance in 
his first appearance in this country), 
McGowan’s mile in 2 minutes, 24.2 sec- 
onds (Edmonton, Canada, January 26, 
1923); his 1%4 mile in 1 minute, 15.2 


| seconds, at the Boston Arena, March 
| 31, 1921; his % mile in 36.1 seconds, at 


Minneapolis, January 18, 1926; and 


| many records at intermediate distances. 


And, of course, that amazing motor- 
paced 4.2 hundred (Lake Onota, Pitts- 
field, Mass., January 20, 1924), which 
is over 71.4 feet a second—nearly a mile 
a minute. 

McGowan’s social life has always 
been rather boisterous and to keep in 
training he relies upon bicycle riding 
and relaxation. If he isn’t on skates he’s 
on a bicycle and if he isn’t on a bicycle 
he’s lying down somewhere. He believes 
in building up energy by hard exercise, 
and then saving it for when he needs it. 


The Act That Almost Wasn't 


After several years with the Ice Fol- 
lies, and the Ice-Capades (which he 
helped organize) McGowan is at the mo- 
ment readying an ice show of his own 
at his rehearsal base out in Hollywood. 
Sitting in the stands you see McGowan 
hurtling through his famous Apache 
number with his pretty and talented 
wife, Ruth Mack, doing the most dif- 
ficult spins and lifts of any team on the 
ice. The finish of the act is a full-arm 
‘lift.’ McGowan sweeps his partner 
high above his head; holding her there, 
he shoots at full speed down the whole 
length of the ice and out through the 
narrow stage exit. 

Watching this amazing feat of 
strength and co-ordination, it’s hard to 
believe that only three short years ago 
doctors hung a seal of doom not only on 
McGowan’s career but on his whole ac- 
tive life. 

McGowan had a siege of pneumonia 
from which he didn’t fully recover. One 
day he felt an odd stiffness in his back. 
He dismissed the pain as a cold; the 
next day his side bothered him, then his 
neck. In two more days he could not 
turn his head; he walked in a stiff- 
legged travesty of his usual joyously 
free stride. Finally he went to a doctor, 
then to dozens of doctors one after an- 
other, doctors all the way from New 
York to California. None of them 
seemed to know exactly what was tak- 
ing place in his system. 

This went on for agonizing months. 
McGowan took hot baths, cold baths, 
had his tonsils out, most of his teeth 
out... did everything his corps of doc- 
tors could think of—and grew steadily 
worse. 

Then, with a stubborn insistence, the 
growing weakness began creeping over 
McGowan’s powerful body. It was a 
terrifying affliction for a man whose 
very livelihood depended upon a beau- 
tifully attuned physique. McGowan— 
Iron Man McGowan—could not lift a 
book; he could not pull himself up from 
a chair. He was naturally frantic; the 
more so because the only point of agree- 
ment among the doctors was their uni- 
versal bafflement. One attributed the 
growing stiffening to rheumatic fever; 
another to sciatica: another, less opti- 
mistic but nearer the truth, termed it a 
form of progressive arthritis of the 
spine. McGowan was rapidly becoming 
helpless and hopeless. 

Finally, in December of 1939, a doc- 
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tor in St. Paul advised him to go to the 
Mayo Clinic, which had scraped the bar- 
nacles off many an equally hopeless 
human ship. 

He managed to get to Rochester. 
There he was examined as only the 
Mayo Clinic can examine a human 
body. And when they were all through, 
they told him he had spondylitis, a nice 
big round term meaning inflammation 
of the spine. But worse than what they 
told him was what they did. They made 
him a cozy steel corset and asked him 
what he could do to earn a living be- 
sides ice skate. 

It was like hitting a man right be- 
tween his wide-open eyes with a torture 
chamber. A man can take death, but 
this slow business. ... How was a bed- 
ridden former athlete supposed to sup- 
port a wife and daughter? 

In his despair McGowan ransacked 
every recess of his brain for some provi- 
dential way out of this thing. For some 
reason he kept thinking of his old friend 
and skating coach back in St. Paul, 
Ralph Cressler, who was not an M.D. 
at all but an amateur horse doctor. 
Cressler, after twenty-five years of 
training and driving harness horses and 
coaching speed skaters, was now mana- 
ger of the Hippodrome Ice Skating Rink 
in St. Paul. What could he do? But 
McGowan somehow couldn’t stop think- 
ing about him. After all, a horse doctor 
treated the most delicate bones in the 
world. Ask any trainer of race horses— 
he’ll tell you a few things about deli- 
cate bones. Hadn’t Will Rogers once 
said that a good horse doctor was the 
best doctor in the world because a horse 
couldn’t tell you what was the matter 
with him? 

McGowan fought his way to St. Paul, 
to Ralph Cressler. Cressler looked him 
over, and finally outlined a process of 
breaking down McGowan’s rocklike 
bone structure so that the blood could 
flow through to wash away the excessive 
calcium concentration; with circulation 
re-established, his spine would then re- 
build itself. But—BUT—the only way 
he could be absolutely sure of what he 
was doing and not take the chance of 
injuring McGowan’s back irreparably, 
was to do the whole thing without any 
anesthetic. It was really a matter of 
breaking McGowan’s back—not in one, 
but in countless places. 

Even today McGowan doesn’t like to 



























































talk about the next sev 
long periods he hung by f 
there while weights on his f 
mer blows on his tortured gy] 
ally broke his bones apart. C}} 
made a leather head harness 
leading from it up through h 
ceiling and back down to sy 
holds. 
First thing each morning 
McGowan under a light to y 
rock-bound back. Then McG ; 
struggle into the head he 
deep breath, and pull his 1} 
body off the floor for the “tri! 
weights and pushes and bli | 
he couldn’t stand it any long | 
and Cressler would ease hi 
the floor. In a few minutes } 
all over again. 
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Anyway, It Worke if 


For seven days this 
finally Cressler was han 
180 pounds on McGowan!) 
legs. There were no medica | 
there, no reporters or am | 
fanfare—just two men aloni 
fighting desperately to save 
one of them. ‘an 

And it worked. Under 
blows, McGowan’s twiste 
ened slowly and stubbe 
spike. The solid wall of 
apart and became a spine a’ 
ually the calcium, or what 
passed off, and the rete 
surged in to bring new eli 
his bones and muscles. At} 
seven days, McGowan cou 
right again like a man, 
arms; he could skate, 

Would the same odd e 
treatment work on any ot 
victim? McGowan and Ci 
it would; most medical me 
of the case think it might, t 
wouldn’t. Who can say? 
any form is a cruel and eva®) 

But it worked once. Toc!) 
an’s steel-strung body flash 
ice with all its God-given 
tomorrow, when Iron Ma 
shoots out into the spotlig 
thing he loves and the 
does so extraordinarily we 
ice, his every powerful mc 
be a living tribute—to the | 
and a St. Paul horse docto» 
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Rendezvous 
with 
DESTINY 


WITH the world the battle- 
ground for freedom, we face 
the gravest crisis in our his- 
tory. Because this is total war, 
certainty of our victory is pos- 


sible only as we become sol- 
diers all. There’s a soldier’s 
job to do on the farm, in the 
mine, at the factory, yes, and 
in the home. America united 
is America invincible. 


The order of the day for 
soldiers of Democracy in and 
out of uniform is, “Fight with 
everything you have for every- 
thing you hold dear.” Only in 
that great day of final victory 
will we have kept our rendez- 
vous with destiny and be able 
to “look forward and move 
forward toa future worthy of 
men with peace in our hearts.” 


We of the vast army of 
aircraft production soldiers 
again pledge our total effort 
to build in overwhelming vol- 
ume the wings with which 
fighting America will triumph 
in justice. Whoever you are, 
wherever you are —in your 
own way, you can do no less. 


( 


PRESIDENT, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO 


© 
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“Suppose an old lady 
talks for a change!” 
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Her subject is beer and the men in the home 


“I am a grandmother now. I’ve raised a 
large family and I think I’ve seen a lot 
of life. 

“Tt seems to me that never before in 


our time, have men worked under the 
strain they do today. 


What a wife can do 


“When a husband comes home from his 
day’s work, he deserves peace, and un- 
derstanding, and complete sympathy. He 
looks to his wife for a smile of welcome 
...a cheery word. 


“Titing as a wife’s chores may have 
been, they do not hold a candle to the 


The brewers of America are eager to have beer win the place it deserves in the confidence of forward- x 
looking women: a beverage of moderation for the nation. Asa tolerant and modern-minded woman, won't ge 
you help with understanding and support of the brewers’ “clean-up or close-up” program...to prevent abuses © 
wherever they may occur in the retailing of beer and ale. It is described in a booklet sent frée on request. 
Address: Brewing Industry Foundation, Dept. B14, 21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 





vexations and worries of the average man’s 
daily work. 


“A good wife, if she is really worth 
her salt, will do all in her power to give 
her husband the quiet contentment of a 
peaceful fireside. 


“T’ve found that in this life, a little bit of 
give-and-take can do wonders to help 
out. A little tolerance goes a long way 
to prevent extremes. 


“I think it’s like that, when it comes to 
beer and husbands and other grown-ups. 


‘A man should be able to relax at 
home in the way he likes best... with a 


glass of mild and friendly beer, thr 
what he enjoys. 













“Served that way, by a wife’s 011 i 
beer is truly a beverage of mo) fati 
as Nature intended it should be 


A mother’s sons 


“And when our children refi 
hood, they'll remember this [if 
parental understanding at home 
help in guiding them to moder 
good sense in a rounded life. } 


ce 


If wives and mothers woul 
upon beer with tolerance and ji 
they would soon discover it to I! 
in keeping their men happy, fit, ¢ 
...and above all, men of moc) 
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The Corporal 


fence, Cobina the Elder 
em solved: Hollywood 


ne,” explained the sad 
and hammer it into their 
re sick of it. Then they 


;sage theory, Cobina the 
i Hollywood personality 
‘ever appeared in a mo- 
er photographs appeared 
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with carefully selected 
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was a celebrity at the 
- no proper social affair 
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ynuck who cracked first. 
ainly impossible for an 
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there was nothing to do 
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ad more than slightly 
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‘for a night and had 
r hundred of the town’s 
obina Wright, Jr. The 
e thousands, what with 
B used as a gargle and 
k having little more 
ream cones. 
indeed!” cried the 
could anybody have 


ame the Corporal 


Miss Wright was soon 
essing room at Twen- 
fox, whence the publicity 
of the studio eventually 
1 to present this morsel of 


childhood was one of great 

had a specially built 
lttomobile in which she was 
Ine polo matches at Sands 
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Point, L.1., N. Y.., by a midget chauf- | 
feur. She took her little friends Sailing | 
on her father’s yacht; was attended by 
fourteen servants; and lived in her 
choice of two houses between trips to | 
Europe where she was admired by Noel 
Coward, the Duke of Westminster and | 
all the heroes and heroines of the Sun- | 
day supplements.” 

Excitement was added to the affair by | 
the fact that when she came on the Fox | 
lot she was knitting on a white sweater. | 
When Bob Stack drew near, she draped 
it on his manly form to see how it would | 
fit. George Montgomery was also uti- | 
lized as a model; Robert Cummings 
stood patiently quiet during the opera- 
tion. When the sweater was done, the | 
press boys practically went mad with | 
dither. “She has mailed it to Prince | 
Philip of Greece!” they cried in a hoarse | 
whisper. “He’s in the British navy.” 

The publicity that had created Cobina 
the Younger was now used to establish | 
her as an actress. After a slight chore | 
in Murder Among Friends, she was al- 
lowed to appear in Moon Over Miami. 
The resounding din of silence that | 
greeted these efforts was rudely shat- 
tered by the arrival of Corporal Beau- 
dette from his post at Seattle. Taking 
advantage of leave from Fort Lewis, 
the corporal had visited Cobina in Hol- | 
lywood and, romantically, had over- | 
stayed his leave. When he reached 
Oakland on his return, it was evident | 
that only desperate expedients would 
keep him out of the guardhouse. It was 
too late to reach the camp by train; the 
regular planes had gone. The corporal 
hauled out thirteen one-hundred-dollar 
bills and cried: 

“A plane! My country calls!” 

A few minutes later the corporal was 
seated by himself in a 28-passenger job 
en route to Seattle, where he was met 
by the press with questions. 

He explained that he had visited Miss 
Wright and that they were to be mar- 
ried in New York early in November. 
But on a dude ranch near Reno, Cobina 
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| the Elder expressed surprise over the 
engagement announcement. 

“We find Palmer very charming and 
like him very much, but there is no 
truth in the statement that Cobina will 
marry him. She is too much interested 
in her career to marry him or anyone 
now.” 

It soon became apparent that Mr. 
Beaudette was no ordinary corporal 
since he maintained a suite at a hotel 
in Seattle at a cost of $84 a week while 
drawing $54 a month from the Army. 
He was the scion of a wealthy mo- 
tor manufacturing family of Pontiac, 
Michigan, and he continued to insist 
that the wedding would be held as an- 
nounced. 

The outcome of this was that the 
corporal proved to be correct and Co- 
bina the Elder wrong. This was not 
necessarily a setback for Cobina, Sr., 
but it was a novelty. As one of the 
Cobbs of Boston, she had kept herself 
in a state for years trying to decide 
whether to be an opera singer or a 
She sang abroad in 


|opera for a time but whenever it 





seemed that her career was really 
launched, she would disappear on a 


| yacht trip and lose the advantage. How- 


| ever, it must be said that she is a woman 
who has always been master of her 
fate. When the Wright fortune began to 
crumble in 1929 and fell apart for good 
in 1932, she went back to her trade of 
singing and was not ashamed to appear 
at night clubs or on the radio. 

If she was not penniless, she was also 
not the fortunate Cobina of old and it 


| was only through her own efforts that 
| Cobina the Child was kept at the ex- 
| clusive Miss Hewitt’s school in New 


York, where her special chum was 
Brenda Frazier. Their debut into so- 
ciety was followed by the aforemen- 
tioned era of insanity which has only 
ended with the aforementioned nuptials 
of the corporal and Cobina. Brenda 
Frazier became as well-known as a 
cigarette slogan, and Cobina trailed 
along right behind her as first substi- 
tute, winning the co-operation of pa- 
triotic editors who feared that an 
epidemic of nausea would ensue if an- 


The interlude proved of great value 
to the Wrights because they were des- 


| perately in need of work and nothing 








creates work like publicity. In 1936, Co- 
bina, Jr., won a singing contest at a 
Palm Beach hotel. She was only four- 


| teen but she was tall and looked mature. 


The prize was a two weeks’ engagement 
at the hotel and the following summer 
she broke in professionally at the Ho- 
tel Astor in New York City and has 
appeared since in everything from the 
Ritz Carlton in Boston to the Chez 
Paree in Chicago. 


Too Tall for the Movies 
There was a sharp setback when she 


tried the stage and had the misfortune 
to join shows that never reached Broad- 


pie The big chance was with Philip 


Merivale in Lorelei but that frittered its 
life away somewhere in the provinces. 
There was even worse luck in Worth a 
Million, a musical with Charlie Chase, 


J Mini was closed abruptly upon Mr. 


Chase’s death. It was hoped that these 
experiences might somehow attract the 
film scouts but they were coy because 
of her age and her height. 

“Five feet eight and aged fifteen,” 
they chanted in horror. “This business 
can stand only one Charlotte Green- 
wood.” 

Halted in these quarters, the Cobina 
campaign swerved off into modeling. In 
that sphere her career reached a pretty 
peak by reason of the current mania for 
society-tinged beauty. Just what goes 
on behind the scenes in beauty con- 


| tests is not known but it is certain that 


Cobina got none the worst of it from the 
judges. She was selected as America’s 
Most Beautiful Girl by the American 
Society of Illustrators and Artists in 
1939; she was Miss Manhattan for the 
New York World’s Fair; the Apparel 
Manufacturers selected her as the Best 
Dressed Girl in New York; she even 
worked in a small number known as 
the Most Talented Girl in Society. Just 
who were qualified as arbiters in the 
latter competition was never estab- 
lished but the newspapers seemed glad 
enough to mention the honor. 

Even during her modeling work and 
singing engagements Cobina kept her 
lines intact with Society and it was a 
source of some bitterness among her 
working associates to know that instead 
of going over to Lindy’s for a pastrami 
sandwich after her last number she 
would be headed for El Morocco with 
Woolworth Donahue or Julia Gerard, 
Jr., or William Livingstone, all gold- 
plated and guaranteed not to tarnish. 

But it was plain even then that the 
main chance lay in Hollywood and the 
Cobinas, mother and daughter, kept an 
eye always in that direction. “When no 
beckoning finger sought to attract their 
attention, they made the assault fron- 
tally. Their first day in a swank apart- 
ment on Sunset Strip was made mem- 
orable for them by the appearance of 
two officious gentlemen. 

“You a front for the gyp that runs this 
joint?” they demanded menacingly. 

It developed that the apartment had 
formerly belonged to a bookie, now 
ardently desired by the law. Somehow, 
it became symbolic of the opposition 
the ladies were to encounter. When Co- 
bina, who was honestly interested in 
dude ranches, turned up in Hollywood 
with a ten-gallon hat, there was open 
derision. Her further avowal that she 
liked fishing brought only the reply: 

“What with? Platinum flies?” 

When she was caught in a rip tide at 
the beach at Santa Monica and yelled 
to heaven to attract the ite guards, the 
cynics only said: 

“Quite a plug for a fair voice.” 

While singing at the Beverly-Wil- 
shire she went fishing one day, had a 
run of luck and forgot about time. She 
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down several squadrons of bombers and | 


fighters with complements of fliers and 
technicians. They wanted to distribute 
them strategically at points where they 
could establish adequate patrols of At- 


lantic approaches to the coastline in | 


order to safeguard against another Pearl 

Harbor, and also be ready to take the 

offensive in the event of an attack. 
Gomes—whether on instructions from 


Vargas or on his own initiative with | 


Vargas’ approval is not known—has 
vigorously opposed Miller’s and White’s 
plans. Gomes insisted that planes be 
sent without American crews and turned 
over to Brazilian aviators. When Ameri- 
can attachés pointed out that this was 
impossible because Brazilian fliers, good 
as they might believe themselves to be, 


aren’t quite of the caliber required to | 


pilot Flying Fortresses and our latest 
fighters, Gomes suggested that Ameri- 
cans could train Brazilian personnel. 
Patiently Miller and White explained 
that this would require a year or more 
and that meanwhile the danger to 


Brazil’s security and tothe hemisphere’s | 


defenses increased daily, as Germany 
prepared to begin its drive on the Middle 
East, at which time it would be neces- 
sary for the Axis to attempt to sever 
communications between South Amer- 
ica and Africa. 


A Triumph We Paid For 


Through the backing and filling which 
occurred during the negotiations with 
Gomes, our military attachés failed to 
receive the full support of the State De- 
partment. Welles returned to Wash- 
ington from the Rio Conference flushed 
with what has been called the biggest 
diplomatic-political victory for 
United States in more than a hundred 
years of Pan-Americanism. That vic- 
tory was obtained at a price. In return 
for Brazil’s political assistance in in- 
fluencing Latin-American nations to 
keep promises they made one another 
at the last Pan-American Conference— 
that they would consider themselves 
collectively attacked if any one of them 
were assaulted by any non-American 
power—the United States promised: 
First, a hundred-million-dollar loan: 
second, top priority rating for Brazil 
above all other noncombatant nations; 
third, weapons and munitions and trans- 
port; and fourth, practically everything 
except the Liberty Bell. Gomes is out 
to collect. 








the | 





While military men in-Rio are keenly 
alive to the dangers that confront the 
Western Hemisphere, our State Depart- 
ment appears anxious to avoid any 
pressure that might distort the nice 
sleek exterior of what has everywhere 
been touted as a great political triumph. 
From all I was able to learn, Ambas- 
sador Jefferson Caffrey has not been| 
particularly helpful in swinging Gomes 
and the Brazilian government to the 
military men’s point of view. 

In view of the passive but dangerous 
fifth column which exists in northeast- 
ern Brazil, American military people 
also want to send an adequate American | 
expeditionary force to protect key points 
along the coast and to defend the bases | 
which the Brazil government has granted | 
the United States. You have to be care- 
ful you don’t call these bases “Ameri- 
can.” On this point, Brazilians are very 
sensitive. Even hard-boiled Aranha 
bridles if you call them American bases. 
Recently when a picture magazine 
captioned a photograph of one of the 
air fields as ‘“American,’’ Aranha wrote 
across a printed copy of the picture, “To 
the best of my knowledge, sovereignty 
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| over this region is still Brazilian.” You 
| see how matters stand. 

| Gomes, with Monteiro, Dutra and, to 
a certain extent, Peixoto has absolutely 
refused to accede to American recom- 
| mendations that an expeditionary force 
| be sent to Brazil. 
| The best Miller and White have been 
| able to obtain, so far, has been permis- 
sion to give six weeks’—six weeks’— 
training to Brazilian pilots for our 
| planes. Up to the end of February, 
Brazilians had received very few if any 
planes—at least, no big bombers. The 
United States Army won’t trust them in 
inexpert hands. About two million dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment, largely trucks 
and ammunition, has been consigned to 
Brazilians. Seven million dollars has 
been spent on airfields and bases. 

It is the safety of these areas which 

directly concerns American military 
men. The Brazilian army, to which has 


| been assigned the defense task is known 


to be veined with pro-Axis elements. 
The other day one of our bombers ex- 
ploded in midair after the take-off. Also, 
the Brazilian army is poorly equipped 
and couldn’t possibly make an effective 
stand against an Axis force. Neverthe- 
less, Brazilians insist through Gomes 
the hero, the nationalist, the patriot, 
that they must be first to “shed blood in 








defense of Brazil.” 
The War Comes to Brazil 


To the pleas of Miller and White that 
the U. S. A. be allowed to send troops 
and technicians for a joint American- 
Brazilian defense of the nations’ strate- 
gic areas, Gomes replied, “When and if 
we fail, then you may come—but not 
before.” 

It was hoped, however, that the sink- 
ing of Brazilian ships, and particularly 
the submarine attack on American tank- 
ers off Aruba, would help convince Bra- 
zil of the urgency of permitting United 
States planes to be based in sufficient 
numbers along the northeast coast to 
enable the United States to patrol those 
vital seas. Brazil’s first reaction was 
unfavorable. 

The hand of Dutra, who had been the 
only member of the Brazilian cabinet to 
urge that Brazil join the other Latin- 
American countries only after the na- 
tion had received the war materials the 
United States had promised, and who 
had insisted more or less firmly that it 
might be best policy to remain com- 
pletely neutral, was strengthened by the 
Axis attacks on American and Brazil- 
ian shipping. He was inclined to say, “I 
told you so.” 

Despite Dutra, the Axis had fulfilled 
Brazil’s or Gomes’ insistence that Bra- 
zilian blood must be the first to defend 
Brazil. It was spilled when the Buarque 
went down and when, a few days later, 
another Brazilian ship was sunk. Amer- 
ican officials worked hard to convince 
the Brazilian government that these at- 
tacks meant that war had come to the 
Western Hemisphere and demonstrated 
that Brazil’s security was menaced. 

American military men and the most 
astute diplomats were optimistic that 
Aranha would overcome the objections 
of Gomes, and possibly also of Mon- 
teiro and Dutra, to the presence of 
American planes and troops on Brazil- 
ian soil. Latins, however, are sometimes 


| unfathomable people, and immediately 
| following the Aruba attack ugly rumors 


spread throughout South America that 
perhaps the wisest of the nations which 
had participated in the recent Pan- 
American Conference were holdouts 
Chile and Argentina. 

Brazil, however, has been patient 
about the fact that the United States 
hasn’t delivered as much lend-lease 
armament and equipment as was prom- 
ised. Their government recognizes the 





needs of our own armies at home and 


overseas and the high priority rating of 
Great Britain. Gomes’ impatience in 
this respect isn’t shared by Vargas or 
by Peixoto, who has also vigorously 
plunged into the job of cleaning up fifth 
columnism, which is where he comes in. 

Peixoto is a solid, chunky man about 
the same height as his father-in-law. 
He has slick black hair, wears horn- 
rimmed eyeglasses and has a frank, 
steady look. His English is haltingly 
precise. He is a lawyer and has made 
a reputation as an excellent administra- 
tor. The belief that his wife wears the 
political and intellectual pants of the 
family is fiction. Fortyish, Peixoto 
stands firmly on his own legs, and if 
Vargas has any successor in mind, his 
son-in-law is the man. As governor of 
one of Brazil’s twenty-two states he 
would seem to be politically unimpor- 
tant but obviously because of his close 
family relationship with Vargas he is in 
a position to influence El Presidente as 
few other state governors can. 

I talked with Peixoto in his office in 
the governor’s summer place in Petrop- 
olis among the cool green hills above the 
capital. Beside him sat the lovely 
Alzira, who is twenty-six, dark-haired 
and a bit on the plump side. She was 
pale and shiny-nosed from a full day’s 
work doubling in brass as her father’s 
confidential secretary and her hus- 
band’s aide. 

Peixoto and his wife both admitted 
that Brazil was stiff with Germans and 
pro-Nazis and plastered with Japs. But 
both insisted that while danger existed 
from all the Axis elements—with the 
racially indigestible Japs most danger- 
ous and the well-digested Italians the 
least harmful of all—agents, potential 
saboteurs and fifth columnists were be- 
ing disarmed, arrested or otherwise ren- 
dered harmless. What they said didn’t 
jibe with the opinions of well-informed 
Americans and other official sources, but 
Peixoto pointed out that Brazil began 
cleaning up subversive elements long 
before the United States began extermi- 
nating its fifth column. 

Peixoto seemed to take a middle-of- 
the-road stand on whether American 
troops should be permitted to help in 
defense of Brazil. He said he believed 
it would be unwise for an American ex- 
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keep peace between the two branches 
of the service let us now turn our at- 
tention to the reddish hue around the 
collars of the 2d Armored Division 
personnel. This is how they got it. A 28- 
ton tank was being ferried across Ben- 
ning’s sluggish Chattahoochee River for 
a demonstration before the Infantry 
School. All of a sudden—flip went the 
ferry, ka-floom went the tank and damn 
went the men of the 2d Armored. 
Stymied by fifteen feet of water the 
Army called on the Navy, and a pair of 
deep-sea divers were flown up from 
the Pensacola Naval Air station. Being 
used to considerable depths, these men 
glanced scornfully at the three fathoms 
of water, hooked a few cables to the 
tank and quickly retired from the scene. 
Blushing, the Army yanked the tank 
ashore. 


AMP WHEELER, Macon. Pvt. 

Emmett O. Thweat’s faith paid divi- 
dends, finally. When Congress decided 
to discharge all enlisted men over 28, 
Pvt. Thweat sadly left his Quarter- 
master Corps truck and wandered back 
home. Came the war and Pvt. Thweat 
rushed back to his truck so fast he for- 
got to re-enlist. Nobody said anything 
about it, especially the paymaster. This 
went on for two months before our sub- 
ject, finding that faith alone produced 
no income, mentioned the situation. 
“We don’t,” stated Capt. Arthur M. Mc- 
Coy, “punish a man for patriotism. Pvt. 
Thweat will get every cent the United 
States owes him.” 


AMP CLAIBORNE, La. It took half 

a day of frenzied telephoning to 
clear up the matter and almost made a 
nervous wreck out of the camp news- 
paper’s editor. Seems that, in setting 
up the dummy form for the next issue 
of the paper, the editor penciled in the 
headline, “Japs Bomb New York—1,000 
dead,” merely as a guide for type size. 
Half an hour later a reporter from one 
of the units popped into the office to 
write a little story about something or 
other. Glancing idly at the editor’s 
desk, he caught the headline, turned 
ashen and scrammed hastily from the 
building. Editor and assistants were 
somewhat baffled, but work in the office 
soon resumed a normal keel and twenty 
minutes went by before the editor, re- 
turning his attention to the dummy, put 
two and two together, grabbed the 
phone, and began to dial every unit in 
an attempt to locate the reporter. Two 
hours later he got his man and was as- 
sured that the phony headline had 
been relayed only to the men in the re- 
porter’s company. From then on the 
mental strain became more tolerable. 
The exhausted editor merely had to get 
in touch with every top kick in the regi- 
ment and explain the whole affair in de- 
tail and at great length. Gives you an 
idea how innocent rumors get started. 


"We eer’ WOLTERS, Texas. Our colored 
brethren continue to crash through. 
Latest morale-building anecdote con- 
cerns the Negro sentry at this camp who 
ordered a civilian employee of the Office 
of the Area Engineer to get out of his 
government car and advance to be 
recognized. At ten paces the sentry 
halted him again and asked for cre- 
dentials. The employee produced a bill- 
fold, extracted a pass and held it up for 
the sentry to see. “What,” asked the 
guard after a few moments, “do it say?” 


Dipaceg BULLIS. Three noncoms work- 
ing on a sub-post of this camp hardly 
ever see anybody they have to salute, 


and reveille doesn’t mean beans to them. 
They’re range riders, whose job it is to 
patrol the 35,000-acre Leon Springs Mili- 
tary Reservation and keep an eye out 
for fires and trespassers. Each of the 
four—Sgts. J. M. Lacey, A. A. Smith and 
C. M. Dunschen and Corp. W. H. Laird 
—has an allotted area and lives some- 
where near the middle of it, a con- 
siderable hike from neighbors. Horses 
Provide patrol locomotion. The range 
rider’s time is pretty much his own and 
the boys with more confining duties 
regard the job as a pipe, despite the 
maneuver area’s fifty miles of fence 
line. Busiest time for the riders, who 
double as game wardens, is the hunt- 
ing season. 


AN FRANCISCO. Two soldiers do- 

ing night guard duty at a strategic 
point paused under the windows of a big 
apartment house and discussed at length 
the fine points of banana cream pie. 
Next night, the doorman handed them 
a banana cream pie, but refused to an- 
swer any questions. Following evening, 
the soldiers paid high verbal tribute to 
chocolate cake with thick frosting. They 
got one of those, too. On the third night 
they expressed fervent desires to meet 
some nice girl who was a swell cook and 
had a friend. That brought a note: 
“Me too,” signed, “An Old Bachelor 
Who Is Tired of His Own Cooking.” 


Sie RAFAEL. And speaking of 

cake: “If we buy a birthday cake 
for a buddy,” propositioned two Hamil- 
ton Air Base soldiers to a local baker, 
“how much would it cost to have his 
name put on the frosting?” The baker, 
having said “Nothing, maybe,” stood 
firmly on the maybe when the guys 
handed him the name typed on a slip 
of paper. The name was “Pvt. Samuel 
Kamuwela Kamakaipolaniwehelanihna- 
hulania Kekae Kunane, Jr.’”’ The owner 
of what Hamilton Field boasts is the 
most elegant moniker in the Army is a 
native of Hawaii and hopes to be trans- 
ferred there. Clerks at the air base give 
up when they try to write Sam’s name 
but he can rattle it off easy as poi. 


WENTY-NINE PALMS. This little 

edge-of-the-desert resort suddenly 
has been turned into the one Western 
flying school where a student pilot never 
has to worry about running out of gas. 
It’s the Army Air Corps’ new gliding 
training center. The weather guaran- 
tees year-around gliding, which can’t be 
said of the Army’s original glider school 
at Elmira, N. Y., and the course runs 
four weeks, with instruction in two-, 
eight- and fifteen-place motorless ships. 


AN DIEGO. “Step right up, boys— 

you're about to take part in the most 
exciting, colossal, stupendous show on 
earth!” It’s the greeting Acting Master- 
at-Arms Eddie Berryman gives recruits 
at the Naval Training Station. Formerly 
a circus barker, Eddie likes to keep in 
practice. “You aren't,” he tells the 
boys, “going into any two-bit sideshow. 
This is the main attraction.” His come- 
on line does a job on civilians, too. In 
an hour, during a Red Cross drive, he 
talked in $297 in loose change. “And,” 
says he, “it was the first time in my life 
I didn’t have to keep my fingers crossed 
when I was giving out with fancy prom- 
ises.” 


GENERAL 


fd bpsaors January 10th issue of this very 
magazine contained a two-page ex- 
hibition of airplane silhouettes identify- 
ing both U. S. and enemy ships. Lt. 
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Lf COMFESS!. 


.++ ('VE BOUGHT SUBSTITUTES - 
ANO IMITATIONS — BUT | ALWAYS 
COME BACK TO KLEENEX MY NOSE 
KNOWS ALEENEX 
(S BETTER-SoFT 
AND STRONG! 


(from a letter by M.S. B.., 
Snowden, N. C.) 
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NO MORE . / 
Dirty Srories;: 

MY BOOKS ARE KEPT CLEAN 

SINCE | DISCOVERED HOW EASY 


IT |S TO OUST THEM WITH 
KLEENEX f 


(from a letter by S. McC., Butler, Mo.) 











Now 1 member 
its Delsey thats soft 
like Kleenex / 









DELSEY'TOILET PAPER 
sort /ke Kleenex Tissues 
double-ply for extra strength 


3 ROLLS FOR 25¢ - 12 ROLLS FOR O7¢ 
(*Trode Marks Reg, U. S, Pat. OF.) 
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\ 
Col. H. A. Sears, Assistant Chief of on hand. Not more than bch 
Staff, Headquarters, 4th Armored Divi- tomer, though. ) as 
sion, wrote to ask us if we could supply 
him with a number of reprints. We NEWSPAPERS, in their A: 
could. Lately we’ve had another letter columns, quite frequent] | 
from the colonel. “You may be inter- item something like this: 
ested,” he writes, “in knowing the man- Frank; Capt. Inc., to Ft, k 
ner in which the reprints are used. The “Inc.” is a typographical lror 
| Several sets are issued to each com- sistently pulled by linotype he 
pany. One set is kept as a key, the What they should set is “Tr| gu 
others are mounted on cardboard and fantry. Just thought you n jy | 
cut out. The individual cutouts are noticed it. Many people 
then shown to the men for purposes of were reasonably puzzled. If, all 
identification, their identification being of any really vital informe 
checked against the key.” Does that keep it to ourselves, 
give commanding officers of other Army 

or Navy units an idea? If so, we have you too? 
a limited number of these reprints still 
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3 TPE eet 
i oie , - COLLIER’S SHUT-N 
| “Our club has banned unnecessary sewing, dear... a a pee i 
| better get shorts with Gripper Fasteners!’ , 


| RAMEY sian Pe aaine 7 ue For Officers and Men in Ot 
Smart idea! Shorts with ripper asteners Wl ARMY ‘ NAVY e MARINE CORPS 3 ic >} 


solve both their problems! 





€ 
J 


HE'LL LIKE 'EM . . . because Gripper fasteners are : 
neat, convenient... can’t and won’t come off 

3 . 4 ; 
in washing or wearing... stay snug and COLLIER’S believes, as you do, that rumo iS 


suppressed, that loose talk is dangerous, | 
Your Traps and Beat the Japs" is one of 
SHE'LL LIKE "EM. . . because they put an everlast- gans. So we invite the officers and men o! 
ing end to button-sewing . . . buttonhole- Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard to 
mending. They'll leave her free to do Red submit for competition posters which seriousl!: 
Cross and other volunteer war work. morously symbolize the importance of spiking 
One hundred dollars will be paid for each pos! 
exceeding five, adjudged suitable for repr 
the weekly page, Our Fighting Men. 


trouble-free for the life of the shorts. 





Think hard! Wouldn’t shorts with Gripper 


pid taal alley co Rh ol ag fasteners do just as much good for your family? 


nary snap fasteners. Gripper fasteners 


have been laboratory tested. . . proved in Sure they would . . . ask for them at your 
“Shorts with GRIPPER fasteners please!" favorite store today! 


Here are the contest rules: 


MADE BY SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT : 
AMERICA'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF SNAP FASTENERS 1. The Poster Contest is now open to offi 


*The snap fastener that ends ‘button-bother.”’ listed men in active service in the Army, N: 
Corps and Coast Guard. 


use for more than six years. Just say: 


2. Posters may be drawn in any medium on 
of drawing paper, but must be neither mo 
by 20” nor less than 8" by 10” in over-all 
ished or “rough” sketches will not be consid 
. entries must be presented in complete, fir 
either in black and white or color. The nam 
unit, and address of the contestant must be on | 
of each drawing. Addresses will be held con 
and will not be published. i 





3. $100 will be paid for each winning post 
will become and remain the property of T 
Collier Publishing Company. 


returned unless the entries are accompanie 
setting forth the method of return shipmer 
and sufficient funds in postage stamps or mo: 
to cover the transportation cost. ; 


5. Judgment will be based on the origit 
fectiveness of the idea and on the artisti: 
poster. When similar ideas appear in sever 
the poster which most closely approximate: 
standard of art will be selected. 


6. Entries must be mailed to the Poster Cont 
lier’s Weekly, 250 Park Avenue, New York, 
will be received until 5:00 P. M. on April 24 
the contest will close. No acknowledgm 
made of entries. a. 


7. The Editorial Staff of Collier’s will b 


and their decision in all matters affecting 
and the making of awards will be final. _ 


Yoo hoo, Columbus, I’ve discovered Borden’s HEMO—a new 
way to drink your vitamins and like ’em! 





Copyright 1942—The Borden Company si Saat a a 




































was Sunday. Hattie Farr 
ning making a devii’s food 
avas putting it in the oven, 
nock at the door. 

here. He had on his blue 
or Sunday, brushed until 
ardly any specks of brown 
he gunnysack he kept it 
e had his hair watered in 
t for a little patch on the 
head, and his face was all 
n a big grin. 

ck your napkin,” he said, 
paw. 

s wrapped around some 


r looked at the object in 
id then at Gabe, bleakly. 
at me—a cake.” 

ymon white cake,” he said 
t humped up and cracked 
be a little too much flour, 
50 hot at first. Can I bor- 
for your devil’s food?” 


ARR went to town again 
and brought back a can of 
had been wild about 
. It had a lot of eggs in, 
d. She made two pies, 
done tosample. From 
knew she’d never made 
mpkin pie, and she drove 
alley sage and presented 


d the pie. He pronounced 
And when the follow- 
fought over a lemon pie in 
} with apologies. 
6 was really nothing wrong 
mn pie. It was good. And 
had been good, too. 
Farr invited him to dinner 
Sunday. She served roast 
dressing, hot rolls, mashed 
h giblet gravy, creamed car- 
and date pudding. It was 
ing Gabe eat. He could 
pod cooking. As one cook 
pronounced it wonderful. 
her over to the sheep camp 
day. He served pork 
sandied yams, sourdough 
ycustard. Everything was 


to make,” he apologized. 
ng, Clint Shields paid a 
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Continued from page 14 


call. He had a dry farm over the hill to 
the north, a half-mile away, and was 
her nearest neighbor. Clint Shields was 
crowding fifty and was alone now, his 
wife having died and his five kids run 
away as they grew up, the boys as soon 
as they could get a job and the girls as 
quick as they could get somebody to 
marry them. Clint Shields believed in 
hard work. He’d proposed four times 
to Hattie Farr, the first time just two 
weeks after Frank’s death—“‘After a de- 
cent interval,” as he put it, “but in time 
to get the jump on the other felle-s.” 

Hattie Farr had declined his offer, 
along with that of several otherc. She 
was still young and pretty and tnde- 
feated enough to know that love was the 
only reason for marriage. The big argu- 
ment of all the proposals had been that 
she shouldn’t try to run the place alone. 
A man was needed. This was, of course, 
absurd, as she pointed out. Anybody 
could plow and harrow with a -tractor; 
it was as easy as driving a car. Com- 
bining the wheat was the only work that 
required help, and everybody con- 
tracted that done anyhow. That left the 
chores, and a woman would be a fine 
one not to take care of the cows and 
chickens and hogs, married or no. 

Hattie had gone down into the cellar, 
and she came up the stone steps into 
the yard to see Clint Shields knocking 
on the door of the tar-paper shack. 

“Hello, Clint.” 

Clint Shields turned. “Won’t do you 
a bit of good,” he declared. 

“What won’t?” 

With a thrust of his lantern jaw he in- 
dicated the jar of strawberry jam in her 


hand. “That there jelly won’t. It’s no 
good.” 

“T got a prize with this jam at the Fair 
last year!” 


“Good enough jelly, but it won’t do 
you no good with Gabe Billings.” 

Hattie felt her face burning. ‘“I— 
don’t know what you're talking about.” 

“Huh! You ain’t fooling nobody. Got 
your hair all curled up and you don't 
wear boots around for ever’day no more. 
And Gabe he left his sheep alone with 
the dog twice and went to town to get 
something special to cook with. Whole 
valley’s a-talking.” 

“Tt’s—bad to leave the sheep alone.” 

“That ain’t what I’m talking about, 
and you know it.” 

“Well, what about it?” Hattie de- 
manded. “It’s a free country!” 

“Now, don’t git het up, Hattie,” Clint 
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It’s areal pleasure to use Old Spice The handsome, sprinkler-top pot- 
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tery containers are decorated with 
authentic reproductions of historic 
early American trading ships. 


After-Shaving Lotion! You will 
revel in its tingling freshness . . 


its clean, tangy scent. This sooth- 
Old Spice After-Shaving Lotion, Shave 
Soap (in pottery mug), Shave Cream, Tal- 
cum, Bath Soap, and Cologne may be 
purchased individually. Also, attractive 
combination gift sets . . . $1.75 to $5.00. 


ing bracer tops off your daily 
shave with a sense of luxurious 


comfort and flawless grooming. 
After-Shaving Lotion —4 oz., $1.00 8 0z., $1.75 


A SHULTON ORIGINAL 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. »« SHULTON, Inc. « 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Wheres that 


BOTTLE 7 


cool, 
Is something missing from your 
meals? Wher the old appetite with §4 
savory A-l Sauce. Dash it on and oj 
dish it up—with meat, fish, eggs, fate! 
beans—it coaxes out flavors you F 
mever knew were there! 

Write for ae booklet, “Cooking 
for a Man.” . Heublein & Bro 
Dept. 931, Hareford. Conn. 


AAT SAUCES 


The DASH that makes the DISH 
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FINE AMERICAN A MADE CAMERAS 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


WITHOUT lie EL 


—And You'll Jump 
Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’ to Go 





The liver should pour out two 
pints of liquid bile onto the food f 
you swallow every day. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food may not digest. You get constipat- 
ed. You feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “up and up.”’ Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Effective in making bile flow free- 
ly. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢, 


OTIS 


SHIRTS 


and 


EES. 


MID uae SHorrs 
for Chest é 


| OTIS UNDERWEAR 
57 Worth Street, New York 
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Shields soothed. “I’m just here to tell 
you that you ain’t got a chance. Gabe 
he’s too good for you. You can’t ketch 
him. It’s been tried a-fore.” 

“Who said I was trying to catch him?” 

“Then what you been baking him 
them pies and cakes for, and having him 
in for supper? Now, I’m just trying to 
make it easier for you, Hattie,” Clint 
said protectingly. “You might’s well 
give up right now. Women have been 
baking cakes for Gabe Billings ever 
since he started to sprout whiskers, and 
he’s still single. You know why?” 

Hattie tossed her head. “I don’t care 
why!” 

“T’ll tell you why—’cause Gabe he 
can do anything a woman can, and do it 
better. That’s why. Man in a sheep 
wagon has got a lot of time to learn how 
to do things. And Gabe’s learned. But 
he ain’t no sissy. No, siree! Don’t 
git that idea. He’s as good with men’s 
work as he is with women’s. Strong?— 
he’s strong as a horse. Fight?—you 
ought to see him when he really gets 
wound up. Cuss?—he can peel the 
bark off’n a cedar post. Smart?—why, 
Gabe—” 

“I believe I understand, Clint Shields!” 
Hattie cried. “A mighty man is he!” 

She dashed into the shack, and Clint 
Shields shrugged as he headed over the 
north hill for home. 


ABE called in the late afternoon. As 

Hattie opened the door the wind 
caught at it almost jerking it from her 
grasp. A storm was blowing up. Gabe 
stood on the stoop grinning, holding a 
loaf of bread wrapped in a towel. 

“Just baked up a new batch,” he said. 
“Thought you might enjoy some fresh 
bread.” 

“Thank you, Gabe,” she said politely. 
He was, she knew, playing with her, 
demonstrating his virtuosity in the 
womanly arts. He was politely telling 
her he didn’t need a woman around, just 
as she’d told Clint Shields and others 
that she didn’t need a man on the farm. 

But Gabe didn’t know that she’d just 
been trying in her own way to make him 
like her, for no earthly reason than be- 
cause she’d liked him. And now she 
suddenly hated this paragon who could 
do everything. 

“Little too brown on top,” 
saying. 

Hattie tapped the top of the loaf. 
“Yes, itis. And the crust’s hard.” This 
was cruel; she wanted to hurt him. 

Gabe swallowed. He was a man to 
take great pride in what he could do. 

Hattie broke the heel off, and ex- 
amined the texture. 

“You let it raise too fast,” she said. 

Gabe forced a nervous laugh. “Really 
isn’t—very good. I know it’s not as 
good as what you’d make.” 

“Well, after all, why should it be?” 
Hattie asked. “Before I got married I 
was in charge of a cooking school.”’ She 
was vaguely amazed at how glibly she 
lied. “You’re a good cook, Gabe, for a 
sheepherder. But, after all!” 

“Well—I just dropped in for a sec- 
ond,” Gabe gulped. “Got to go, now. 
Sheep will be spreading in the wind. 
Storm coming up.” 

From her west window she watched 
him ride over the brow of the plateau 
and presently appear on the gray-green 
floor of the valley. 

“Well, Mister Paragon,” she said 
aloud, “how do you like it, right back at 
you?” She would never see him again, 
she knew. This storm might bring snow. 
When snow came, he’d take his sheep 
onto the desert for the winter. In any 
event he wouldn’t come around any 
more with his smartness. She was glad 
of that. She’d put him in his place, and 
ee was never so glad of anything in her 

ife 

She flung herself onto the bed and 
sobbed. 


he was 







































The storm came that night, part snow 
and part rain, clammy sleet riding with 
the wind. The sheep wouldn’t stay 
bedded with the storm unless a man 
kept circling them. They’d drift with 
the wind. Gabe would be up all night, 
wet to the bone. 

The storm was still going next day, 
and didn’t ease up until late afternoon. 
From the dry-farm bench Hattie could 
see the sheep in little bunches, dirty 
white spots against the gray-green of 
the valley. Gabe could be seen riding 
one of his camp-moving teams in a big 
circle, founding them up, heading them 
back for the bed grounds before night- 
fall. Occasionally came the dim report 
as he fired his carbine. The sheep associ- 
ated a shot with coyotes, and it brought 
them together as nothing else could. 
The perfect man! Cocksure of his own 
ability to do anything! Anybody else 
would have had sense enough to hire a 
camp tender for emergencies. 

“The cocksure idiot!” Hattie Farr 
said. “I hope he catches cold and dies!” 

Then she was sorry for having said 
that. Frank had died of pneumonia.... 

The wind came again with darkness. 
The sleet came again. The wind moaned 
in the tin chimney and threw the sleet 
in waves against the tar-paper shack. 
Hattie Farr sat in her kitchen, knitting, 
listening to the storm. The lamp flame 
rose and fell nervously. Once she went 
into the bedroom and put her face 
against the west window. Of course she 
couldn’t see two rods. The sleet scooted 
along almost horizontally. 

She went back into the kitchen, and 
picked up her knitting. It wasn’t of 
course her business. It was absolutely 
none of her business that Gabe would 
be out a second night wet to the bone. 
Men didn’t have a speck of sense. Out 
all night again, wet to the bone.... 

With sudden decision, Hattie Farr 
arose and began bundling up. She put 
on overshoes, a sweater and a raincoat, 
and an old felt hat secured with a ban- 
danna tied under her chin. Thenshe took 
the lamp into the bedroom, set it on the 
floor and pulled a steamer trunk from 
under the bed. There were a few keep- 
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sakes in the trunk, and a gree 
She’d made it for Frank, the f th 
she’d ever knitted. For that r bn 
hadn’t given it away with | 

clothes, or with the knitting slit 
doing for the Red Cross. b 

This sweater had been the c rt 
she’d been silly about. She%kn 
the dangers of turning backvd 
living in the past. Gabe wou ,e 
to the bone, cold, and sick’) 1 
Frank had caught pneumonia fi as 
ing out too long in a storm, bu} ng 
barn. | 
WHEN she got to the she 

Gabe was inside his wagor 
quick cup of hot coffee. Thet 
the dog brought him to the do: a an 
opened the top half and peere ut. 

“For gosh sakes!” he obse 

Hattie Farr stepped onto t 
tongue and came inside. 

“That’s a—long walk,” he s 

“Car got stuck,” Hattie s¢ 
him intently. “Let me see youn) 

“My tongue?” 

“Don’t argue,” she said ; th 
brusque air of one dealing th & 
petulant ill. “Stick out your mgu 

Gabe complied, and Ha 
peered at the tongue. It looke /ke4 
other tongue. “H’mm!” She j//42 
to his forehead. 

“A fever!” she declared. 

“Your hands are cold as i 
pointed out. “I haven't got a /l€ 

Hattie Farr, surveying hii hat 
admit he looked as realty ft 
bull. She began feeling a bit /€S 

“You'd better get those wet eS ¢ 
she said. 

“Only shoes I got,” Gabe sa | © 
my Sunday ones. Say, did ie 
clean out here on account of y ™ 
I was sick?” 

“Well, you might have Y 
monia or something, all alo: 4 
night and day in the stom Hs 
cried, close to tears. “Go +} 
laugh at me, you big ape! It sh 
your account! I hate to see a” ' 
of sheep scatter off and ge ? 
killed by coyotes. That's “a 
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1 suppose you would 
) ied and kept care of 
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?” Hattie demanded, 
’t take a genius to 
herd of sheep! You're 
31 as you think!” 

feeling that she was be- 
lous every instant. 
said, taking the green 
nder her raincoat, where 
ping it dry. “Put this 
id, anyhow. I might 
now I’ve brought it. 


er stay here where it’s 
ake you home when the 
yme without your help!” 
to go out, and then he 


d altered with the word, 
h meaning. She paused. 
s the sweater in his big 
at it in the lantern light. 
his?” he asked, wonder- 


sit!” she said. She didn’t 
the first thing she’d made 
to knit. It was none of 


—you knit it, yourself?” 
th my little sweet hands.” 


ed. With a big forefinger 
along the fabric. ‘Look 
ped a stitch. ... And look 
should have purled 
¢ this row. And look 
ese sleeves! And the 
, they’re not even the 
Mne sleeve is one, two, 
longer than the other! 
- 1? 
k his head to laugh, 
ainst a beam and cringed, 
and to his head but still 
" 

-Inever saw such a job 
life!” 
unhooked his slicker 
eat expanse of chest 
sweater. ‘See this?” 
ered sweater. “I knit 


Hattie Farr was un- 
to laugh, scream, or 
nbarrassed; she’d made 
if. She was mortified. 
He was laughing at her. 
ectionist. The man who 
. He was jeering at 
g at the sweater she’d 
She'd brought it here 
, concerned for his 


scorn filled her. That 
so proud of. Why, she 
t with her eyes shut! She’d 
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like to see this smarty-pants put a heel 
and toe in a sock! Why, the miserable, 
bombastic, conceited—! 

It was then she became aware of the 
coffeepot bubbling on the tin stove. 
Laugh at her, would he! 

She reached for it, 
grabbed her. She struggled, but he held 
her helpless. Showing his manly strength. 
Toss her out on her nose, no doubt, and 
then boast about it. 

“Oh, honey,” she became aware of 
him saying. “Honey, don’t struggle.” 

“Let me go!” she cried. 

He released her. “I’m sorry, honey. 
But I—oh, you’re so wonderful, and I 
guess I lost my head.” 

Hattie Farr blinked up at him. 
“What?” she asked. 

“I—I love you,” he gulped. ‘But of 
course I don’t have to tell you that. A 
woman can always tell.” 

“You—love me,” Hattie repeated. 

“Honey, will you marry me?” 

“Will I what?” 

“Oh, I know you’ve never given me a 
serious thought. I’m a fool for thinking 
you might care. You’re so wonderful 
and I’m such a—well, gosh, the only 
thing I can do better than you is knit a 
sweater. I guess that’s what made me 
lose my head. I thought that if I could 
do one thing better, that maybe in 
time—” 

“The—only thing—you could do— 
better than me—” repeated Hattie Farr, 
gropingly. 

The perfectionist closed his eyes as if 
in pain. “That devil’s food cake! It 
was perfect! Perfect! I threw away 
four of ’em trying to make one as good, 
and finally had to bring you an ordinary 
white cake in return. And it cracked on 
top.” 

“But your cake was awfully good—” 

“And that pumpkin pie! I ruined 
three cans of pumpkin, and then had to 
bring you a lemon pie. And that dinner 
of yours,’ groaned Gabe in misery. 
“Perfect! Those rolls! That date pud- 
ding! That chicken dressing! That 
giblet gravy! I couldn’t do it in a hun- 
dred years! And the way you run that 
dry farm all alone,” he went on. “I 
know, you say it’s easy. That’s because 
it’s you. You can do anything.” 

Overwhelmed with admiration and 
love, the perfectionist seized her again 
in his arms. “Sweetheart, could you 
learn to care?” 

Hattie Farr intended saying, “What 
do you think?” but she found it entirely 
unnecessary to say anything at all. 
Yielding to him, her only faint regret 
was for the Red Cross. 
to help in other ways. There’d be no 
chance of knitting through all the long 
evenings, from now on, for there’d be 
company every night. 








and then he| 








She would have | 











E IS independent and proud, yet democratic and friendly. 

He is the envy of the rest of the world, and its hope. He is 
generous and tolerant and peace-loving—and withal the most 
powerful man in the world. He is the American workman. 


His hands, accustomed to the feel of wrench and lever and gage, 
may never have held a gun; his mind, trained to think in terms of 
tolerances as fine as 1/10,000 of an inch, may never have wrestled 
with a problem of military strategy; and yet he is the veteran of a 
thousand campaigns. 

His campaigns began in the laboratories, and his prowess was 
proved in the test pits of American industry. His battles were 
waged on the factory floor and in the field. His victories have 
helped to make the citizens of ae United States the most fortunate 
people in the world, and the U.S. the greatest nation on earth. 


In the plants of the General Electric Company, working with 
General Electric scientists and engineers, this man, the American 
workman, has made giant generators to light w hole cities, X-ray 
tubes to penetrate the mysteries of human flesh and metal « astings, 
radio and television apparatus to project man's voice and image 
through space over the mysterious waves of the ether 


Today, in the gravest hour of world history, he is engaged in the 
greatest campaign of all. But there is serenity ‘and confidence in his 
face, and the experience of a thousand c: impaigns behind him. He 
is sure of his own abilities, certain of his country’s future. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL € ELECTRIC 


When a cough due to a cold drives you mad, 

look to Smith Brothers Cough Drops for 

s-0-0-t-h-i-n-g, pleasant relief. Two kinds... 

both delicious... Black or Menthol. Still cost 
only a nickel. Why pay more? 


SMITH BROS. COUGH DROPS 


BLACK OR MENTHOL 9¢ 
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Americans haven’t yet buckled down to 

this war, because most of them don’t yet 
realize what we are fighting. Here is a check 
list of some of things we are fighting: 

Our Japanese enemies, in their 414-year war 
in China, have committed every outrage 
against civilians as well as soldiers that de- 
moniac imaginations could conjure up. 

There were the mass murders and rapes at 
Nanking, one of the great crimes of all time— 
and repeated on a smaller scale in captures of 
other Chinese cities and towns. The Japanese 
have pillaged and robbed and blackmailed 
civilians; have kidnaped and tortured and mur- 
dered them. Possibly the most rascally device 
used by the Japanese in China, and now re- 
ported in use in Manila, has been high-pressure 
selling of opium to conquered civilians, to 
undermine their stamina and weaken their will 
to resist. 

All these things the Japanese have done, 
painstakingly, even gaily on occasion, because 
they have been told that they are the master 
race, and as such ought to treat other people 
as dirt under their feet. 

Our German enemies have adjusted their 


am hear it said fairly often that most 


Keep Dies on the Job 


HE Dies Committee is going through its 

periodic struggle to get Congress to give it 
$100,000 to $250,000 with which to carry on. 

Second the motion. The committee headed 
by Rep. Martin Dies (Dem., Tex.) goes after 
Communists, Bundists, Fascists and their war- 
time false fronts in this country. Thus, it is a 
searchlight for democracy. The fact that its 
victims are forever trying to get Congress to cut 


What We are Fighting 


WILLIAM L. CHENERY 
CHARLES COLEBAUGH 
THOMAS H. BECK 
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brutalities to the various countries they have 
occupied. 

In France the Nazi terror operates with what 
the Nazis apparently consider delicacy. There, 
they only shoot a hundred or so “hostages” now 
and then, by way of physical violence. Their 
main endeavor is to bleed France white by 
“buying” innumerable French products with 
phony marks, and by buying into French busi- 
ness with the same currency. 

In Poland the going has been tougher for the 
average person than in France, because the 
Nazis consider the Poles much further beneath 
them than they do the French. Little effort 
has been made to protect anybody in Poland 
from typhus except Germans. Famine has 
been allowed to rage practically unchecked. 
There have been mass executions. Bodies have 
been left hanging in public squares for days ata 
time. 

In Yugoslavia, where Gen. Draja Mikhailo- 
vitch’s Chetniks have had the gall to go on 
fighting as did the Serbs after being officially 
beaten in the other war, there“have been bar- 
barities almost beyond belief. Whole towns 
have been wiped out by bombs from the air. 
Street crowds have been machine-gunned. 


off its funds is proof enough, we believe, of its 
great value to the nation. 

Sometimes Dies sinks his hooks by mistake 
into some innocent person or harmless organ- 
ization. Oftener, he unveils enemies of de- 
mocracy who should be unveiled for the general 
welfare. We cannot see that he has abused his 
powers or immunities, and we think the good he 
has done has far outweighed the evil. 


How to be Popular though Married 


ERHAPS that title is a little too optimistic. 

Perhaps it should be merely: How, Though 
Married, to Keep People from Running the 
Other Way When They See You and Your 
Wife (or Husband) Approaching. 

Anyway, here’s the tip: Don’t break in to 
correct each other’s stories. Religiously let 
your husband or wife finish a story he or she has 
begun. Don’t edit it as it runs along. 
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Your wife may well be one of those fairly 
numerous ladies who have a perfect genius for 
getting facts twisted or missing the point of a 
joke. But that’s just too bad. If you want to 
keep all your friends, let her tell it in her own 
muddled way. 

Your husband may like to dress up a mid- 
dling-ripe piece of gossip so that it shines like a 
mackerel in the moonlight. Too bad, perhaps; 




































Children have been executed as “Comm | 
In Greece, the Nazis simply let ’em s “ye 
from 1,700 to 2,000 a day at last repo “whi 
Germany guts the country of foodstuffs 
All these things the Germans and th j ap 
nese are doing to everyday people in 1 
quered territories—people like you a4 
—without regard to whether they are ch 
poor, honest or crooked, strong or weak T} 
are doing these things because both 
have fallen victims to the master- 
losophy, which makes it a virtue to rol 
and kill anybody you can. ty 
We can’t bring ourselves: to 
Italians as real enemies of ours. We 
would break out of Hitler’s jail if they ¢ 
But we are fighting the German 
Japanese (1) because Americans n: 
the things those two people are be 
in conquered territories; and (2), 
poignantly, because they will do 1 7 
things to us if they ever get the chance) 
This is a war to keep the Dark Ag’ ve 
coming back into the world. For the 
person, the Dark Ages in Europe we ie 
the most miserable period in the histos< 
world. 


hs 
ie 


A democratic country, and especial! Pa ne 
easygoing as ours, is by its nature coi aula 
plagued with crackpots, cranks and fe rs 
institutions. It needs something on «| r 
of the Dies Committee for its protectie U! 
a better weapon than the Dies Com te 
found, we should go right on keeys- 
weapon shined up and provided with om 
tion in the form of money. 


but again, the thing to do is to let hens a! 
and tell it as he pleases. i 

People who correct each other's y'} 
get some private satisfaction out of ke | 
record straight. We wouldn’t know, § 
thus afflicted. But they annoy listet; 
ciously; and if you value your eo 
social contacts it’s a habit to stay av 
get rid of, as your case may be. — 
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Rave You a Fireside? 


Have You a Boy Like This One? | 


Your Heart must be Proud 
You can see Character in the Making. | 


ae 








And We see him a Man who inspires Confidence 

—a Man with a Smje that owes much | 

| to his Lifelong use Bf pana and Massage. 
| 
| 


6 
mi WA 


aeRE IS AMERICA—her hopes and her future portance of firm, healthy gums to sound teeth and Massage a little extra lpana onto your gums every 
7 —— =“ J c : atts 4 


bre is a picture that should warm your heart bright, sparkling smiles. time you brush your teeth. Notice its clean, refresh- 


Rake you confident of the years ahead. 
America and lucky young Americans 

: h is being done for our children—to assure if you ever see “pink” on your tooth brush — see 

eof a brighter future—to prepare them to face our dentist right away. \t may not mean serious 


ing taste. And that invigorating “tang” tells you 
circulation is increasing in your gums —helping 
them to better health. Get a. tube of Ipana today. 


“Pink Tooth Brush’—a Warning! 


me Bh 





utu ready, confident and smiling. trouble, but let him decide. He may say simply 

Smiling! For even now this youngster has that your gums aré¢ sensitive — they need more 

Part a lesson in dental health that many an werk—the natural exercise denied them by today’s 

© hhas still to learn. In classrooms” al! over the soft foods. And like thousands of dentists today, 

.n young Americans are being taught the in he may very likely suggest the helpful stimula- 
| tion of Ipana and massage 





ieho41, at th f 25.000 ft Iban Ipana is specially desig rned not only to clean I akia Tooth Paste 
le request of over 85,000 teacher pam aa 1 ' 


cilliantly and thoroughly but, with mas 
Ke charts, teaching he Ips “sais Ip firm and strengthen your gums Product of Bristol-Myers 


4 dental hygiene classes in Rmericiae 3 choo sag sae 
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Look for the RCA Victor 
advertisement appearing 
regularly on this page 


RSE 


SE TET OATS 


EVERY WEEK 


BRINGS YOU EXCITING NEW 


VICTOR 
RECORDS 


In keeping with a current trend to revive 
favorite hits of the past, this column an- 
nounces several new versions of top-notch 
old-timers. They sound better than ever with 
RCA Victor’s higher fidelity recording ...not 
to mention the fresh arrangements by today’s 
most popular artists. 


Like these... 





Two Favorites By TOMMY DORSEY 


“What Is This Thing Called Love?”’ (Cole 
Porter’s hit tune from “‘Wake Up and 
Dream!’’)—with ‘‘Love Sends a Little Gift 
of Roses.”” Tommy Dorsey. No. 27782. 
List price . te STG, ch Pa olin OC 


“GRIEG PIANO CONCERTO. 


For popularity ...and appeal...we class this 
with Tschaikowsky’s sensational concerto. 
On the other side, “Serenade for Strings”’ 
(Tschaikowsky again)—a lilting waltz. Both 
superbly played by Freddy Martin. B-11430. 
List price Ree neat ee 5 Bere 





“FAVORITE LOVE SONGS” 


If you’re collecting Victor Musical Smart 
Sets we recommend this new album. 8 time- 
honored love songs tenderly sung by Frank 
Munn. (I Love You Truly, Loch Lomond, 
Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes, For- 
gotten, Love’s Old Sweet Song, In The 
Gloaming, The Sweetest Story Ever Told, 
Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms). Album P-110. List price . . $2.50 


“Let’s HAVE ANOTHER Cup O' CorrFEE” 


Just re-issued in two grand recordings: .(1) 
coupled with “‘Chip Off The Old Block.”’ 
Glenn Miller. B-11450, 35c; (2) coupled with 
“You Call It Madness.’? Sammy Kaye. No. 


ZUASO. EASE PRICE: es, Bs) Sages 50c 
HEAR THEM ON THE NEW 

RCA VICTROLA V-225 

To name just one of its features ... the 
RCA Victrola V-225 plays records on both 
sides without turning them over... the 


only instrument in the world that can do it. 
It also has the new Magic Tone Cell and the 
marvelous (man-made) Magic Brain, which 
recreate your chosen music with superb fi- 
delity. No needles to bother with. Records 
last longer. A two-hour concert while you 
listen undisturbed. Your Victor dealer will be 
tickled to show off its many features. Includ- 
ing the new RCA Victor Teletube Radio. 


Prices shown are list prices exclusive of excise tax 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


VICTOR RECORDS 








WALTER DAVENPORT Politics 
AIMEE LARKIN Distaff 


QUENTIN REYNOLDS England 
KYLE CRICHTON Screen and Theater 
KENNETH LITTAUER Fiction 
JAMES N. YOUNG Fiction 
MAX WILKINSON Fiction 


WM. O. CHESSMAN Art 
HENRY L. JACKSON Fine Feathers 
GURNEY WILLIAMS Humor 


ANY WEEK 


AS YOU may have every right to sus- 
pect, quite a little skulduggery has 
been going on behind the noise and 
fanfare of war. For example, if you 
are one of the six to nine million phi- 
latelists in the United States, the proud 
possessor of some or all of the fre- 
quent issues of 1940, 1941 and now 
1942 German and Italian postage 
stamps, you may be contributing in- 
nocently to one of the neatest espio- 
nage and subversive activity rackets 
that we’ve bumped into in years. One 
of our South American scouts has told 
us all about it and, as you very well 
know, we simply can’t keep a secret. 
Our scout is now in New York putting 
what the cops know as the mouse on 
the grift. In stuffier words, he is in- 
vestigating the North American end of 
the racket. He has able assistance— 
the U.S. Treasury and the F.B.I. 


AND this is it. Some brilliantly per- 
verted Nazi mind, discovering that 
there are between six and nine million 
stamp collectors in the United States 
—270,000 of them being advanced 
collectors, spending an _ individual 
average of somewhat more than a hun- 
dred dollars a year on their collections 
—brewed the scheme. He sold it to 
Hitler, and Hitler sent orders to Mus- 
solini who, oddly enough, instantly 
co-operated. Thereafter both Ger- 
many and Italy began frequently to 
publish new stamp issues, striking off 
a few thousand sheets of each for the 
American trade. These latter arrived 
in Argentina by way of Lisbon, Por- 
tugal. The Argentine end forthwith 
ships them to United States corre- 
spondents who seldom if ever are the 
long-established firms. The stamps 
are consigned to more obscure dealers 
and fly-by-nights. The United States 
receivers pay nothing for the stamps 
but send the Argentine middleman a 
few packets of American stamps, of no 
value to the American collector, in a 
clumsy effort to make things look 
good. The suspicion grows that these 
American stamps are not quite as in- 
nocent as they seem. When properly 
scanned they may convey military and 
naval information which the Argentine 
fellow may transmit to Germany via 
Lisbon. It’s all very complicated. 




















IN THE meantime the North Ameri- 
can receiver of the highly desirable 
German and Italian stamps sells them 


DENVER LINDLEY Articles 
FRANK D. MORRIS Articles 
CLARENCE H. ROY Syntax 
W. B. COURTNEY Far East 
FRANK GERVASI Near East 
MARTHA GELLHORN Articles 
JIM MARSHALL West Coast 
ROBERT McCORMICK Washington 
IFOR THOMAS Photographs 


to collectors for five and ten dollars 
apiece. What he does with the money 
is what is now concerning the Treasury 
Department and the F.B.I. Our agent 
thinks that most of it is going into es- 
pionage and subversive activity. Any- 
way, it’s pleasant money in any racket. 
Figure it out for yourself. Say that a 
hundred thousand big-time collectors 
spent fifty dollars each annually for 
first-issue German and Italian stamps. 
Well, even if the stamp dealers are 
holding out on the subversifiers, put- 
ting half the take into their own bank 
accounts, there’s enough left to keep 
Hitler’s snoops in this country off the 
relief lists. 


AND a friend of ours reports that he 
spent a day visiting his sister in one 
of our better, more expensive schools 
for young ladies. He got to talking to 
the head mistress, who put him so 
much at his ease that he mentioned 
something that had riveted his atten- 
tion all afternoon. “I have rarely,” 
said he, “seen more beautiful girls. 
But their feet, if you’ll permit me to 
say so, are huge. I don’t remember 
having seen young ladies with such—” 
The head mistress interrupted him. 
“Ah, yes,” said she. You have seen the 
upper-class girls. They were all orange- 
juice babies. Wait until you see the 
feet on the girls who were tomato-juice 
babies. My dear sir! My dear sir!” 





ALSO from Mr. Earl Snyder of Dover, 
New Hampshire, we’ve received news 
that we may still be eligible to a uni- 
form and rifle. Of course we might 
have to move to New Hampshire, but 
worse things have happened to us. Mr. 
Snyder sends us a clipping from Fos- 
ter’s Daily Democrat, a spirited news- 
paper published in Dover. It reads: 
“Any male citizens of New Hampshire 
between the ages of 18 and 400 are 
eligible for the State Guard.” One of 
our associates, a New Hampshire man, 
assures us that this is not a typograph- 
ical error. He says: “A man is no 
good in New Hampshire until he’s at 
least two hundred years old. However, 
they seem to have changed things 
slightly since I left. In my day an 
eighteen-year-old infant would not 
have been named yet, and his parents 
would still be receiving congratula- 
tions upon the arrival of the new 
baby in the family.” 
(Continued on page 69) 
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What are the usual danger 


signs of early tuberculosis? 





There aren’t any! 
































¥ PEOPLE BELIEVE that tuberculosis 
S gives definite warnings when it 
signs or symptoms by which it 
be recognized. Medical science 
s this is not true. 


a ly tuberculosis usually has no 
mptoms, gives no danger signals. 
uch symptoms as a cough that “hangs 
n,” persistent chest pains, and blood 
3 blood-streaked sputum are incor- 
ectly associated with the early stages 
f the disease. They are really indica- 
ons that tuberculosis has been pres- 
at a long time, or has progressed 
‘apidly. 

le surest way to detect early tubercu- 
is by X-ray or fluoroscopic examina- 
of the chests of apparently healthy 
le. If the disease is present, the doc- 
knowing the patient’s history and 
sical condition, sees the telltale evi- 
: Early diagnosis is vital. Tubercu- 
can nearly always be treated success- 
in its earliest stages. In its advanced 
es, it is very difficult to cure. 


Medical science has made remarkable 
progress in controlling tuberculosis. ‘The 
disease has declined from first to seventh 
place as a cause of death, and continues 
to decline. Medical leaders hope that it 
can be virtually eliminated by 1960. 


If this goal is to be realized, the search 
for cases of early tuberculosis must be 
intensified. There are thousands and 
thousands of undiscovered cases in this 
country. Unrecognized “carriers” of the 
disease scatter tuberculosis germs wher- 
ever they go—among their families, their 
friends, their fellow workers. Tuberculosis 
always comes from tuberculosis... it passes 
from the sick to the healthy. 


That’s why you must be on the watch 
constantly. Be especially watchful of boys 
and girls in their late teens, and young 
adults. Be doubly watchful of people in 
families with known cases—of anyone who 
has been in contact with an active case 
of tuberculosis. The best protection is an 
health including 


annual examination, 


X-ray examination of the chest. Most 
city health departments have X-ray fa- 
cilities for those who cannot afford pri- 
vate care. 


Metropolitan’s free booklet, “Tubercu- 
losis,” contains up-to-date information 
about protecting your family and com- 
munity from this disease. 


COPYRIGHT 1042 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
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PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON Avenur, New York, N. Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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“Tuberculosis.” 
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" LOOK HOW THOSE ‘FEET’ 
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WEIGHING ALMOST 
100 POUNDS , 
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IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


DEGREES 
COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 






S> SEE THAT WITH 4 
EVERY PIPE-LOAD OF 
SMOOTH-SMOKING , 
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FINDS PRINCE ALBERTS SS 
MILDNESS WITH 

RICHNESS 
{ A WONDERFUL 


<a SY BOUND TO BEA MILD 
SMOKE —AND 
RA'S CRIMP CUT (S 
A WONDER FOR EASY, 
- FAST-ROLLED 
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PIPEFULS OF H | 
FRAGRANT TOBACCO Jf!) | 
IN EVERY HANDY 
POCKET CAN OF 

\PRINCE ALBERT 











FINE ROLL-YOUR- 
OWN CIGARETTES 
IN EVERY HANDY 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WOR, 
By Freling Foster , 


A flock of roosters on the West 
Coast have been trained to race 
over a “rooster track” and their 
contests often draw hundreds of 
spectators. As these birds go from 
their pens to the post, and start at 
the sound of a gong without assist- 
ance or visible incentive, they are 
believed to be the only animals 
that race without being ridden, 
prodded or induced to chase a 
mechanical device.—By C. E. Shaw, 
Gig Harbor, Washington. 


The hagfish, a three-foot eel-like 
creature found in temperate seas, 
secretes so much friction-reducing 
slime through the pores of its skin 
that, when one is placed in a bucket 
of water, it soon converts the liquid 
into a mass of thick jelly. 


Conductors of symphony orches- 
tras may vary considerably in the 
time needed to play a given com- 
position. For example, some have 
played Dvorak’s From the New 
World symphony in forty minutes, 
while others have required sixty- 
eight minutes, or seventy per cent 
longer. 


American food producers, in ad- 
dition to shipping their products in 
standard boxes, crates and barrels, 
continue to use many other con- 
tainers or units of measure with 
odd names. Lard is still shipped in 
tierces, cabbages in hampers, rice 
in pockets, tangerines in straps and 
plums in suitcase lugs. 


The lich gate, a roofed entrance 
to a churchyard where a bier is 
placed to await the arrival of the 
clergyman and where part of the 
funeral service is held, was once 
very common in England, but less 
than a dozen exist today. Of the 
four in the United States, the old- 
est and most famous belongs to the 
Little Church Around the Corner in 
New York City. 


Of the ten thousand “spindiz- 
zies” that are now raced by mem- 
bers of the three hundred miniature 
auto-racing clubs of the United 
States, the fastest is a 34-horse- 
power, 6%%4-pound midget motor- 
car that can travel at the rate of 
102.5 miles an hour. 
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After their evening meal] 
Oriental people inhale their! 
ite perfumes and finger pi 
fine silks in the belief tha hese 
added pleasures induce a c lent. 
ment which is highly benef 41 to 
digestion.— By Luetta Cher \am- 
bridge, Massachusetts. oak 


Helium is one liquid tt) has” 
been made to appear to d/ the 
law of gravity. When coolei/s 42 
degrees above absolute ze: a 
transparent Dewar vessel, lium 
gas becomes a liquid and) 
further chilled to 2.19 deg/s, it 
flows up the walls of the i bp 

The only naval vessels th have - 
five initials preceding thei 
are those of Japan. These 
which are H.I.J.MLS., stand) 
Imperial Japanese Majesty} 
—By Roy Finch, Ashb¥ 
Massachusetts. - 
\ 

Interurban truck driver have 
their own colorful slang. T jhem, 
gasoline is push water, a \ tress” 
is a soup jockey, low gear) the 
grandma hole, a poultry tri isa 
cackle crate, and a sleeper us is 
a pajama wagon.—By Willi. Me- 
Cafferty, Jr., Latrobe, F hsyl- 
vania. 

i] 


Some persons who ar com- 
pletely blind wear two gla eyes, 
while many persons who a: blind © 
in one eye only have an ¢ ficial 
one for the daytime and ; ther 
with a larger pupil, for the «ning. 


The first aerial bombing) the 
United States took place ne Het — 
rin, Illinois, on November 1 1926: 
As the climax to a bitter fq i 
tween two factions of boot 








airplane flew low over the jifgel 
farmhouse and dropped tree 
bombs, none of which explo: }. No ! 
one was hurt and no one W Cll — 
victed of the crime.—By H ae 7 
Craigie, East Orange, New 


Five dollars will be paid for each i 
or unusual fact accepted for thi- ae 
Contributions must be accompanies h the. 
factory proof. Address Keep Up York 
World, Collier’s. 250 Park Avenue, iier'ss q 
City. This column is copyrighted by | 
The National Weekly. None of the 
be reproduced without express per! 

the publisher 












IT CAN PULL MORE 
THAN IT CAN CARRY 


| 

| RUBBER AND STEEL CONSERVED 
: | Truck-and-Trailer com- 
} ination, with the same 
ad capacity as two trucks. 












| The same Truck-and- 
(railer combination re- 
Juires 24% less steel and 
other essential metals than 
ne two trucks. 


| es than the two trucks. 







—— 


— 





Abig step toward victory! 
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jises 16% less weight of 
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"ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” aco 
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WHEN YOU CAN deliver twice as big loads with much smaller trucks, you’re 
bound to cut costs. But Colonial Stores’ experience with Truck-Trailers turned 


out to be more than just a better method of hauling. 


Their Experience Is Another Example of How Truck-Trailers 


Are Aiding America At War! 


Here, briefly, are the facts: Colonial Stores, Inc.. with 533 chain stores and 
super-markets, is an important factor in food distribution in Virginia, the 
Carolinas and Georgia. 

Once they depended on trucks with a 3/9-ton rating that would carry a 
10,000 pound payload. In 1936, they began using Fruehauf Trailers, pulled 
by small, economical trucks. Now they depend exclusively on Truck-Trailers 

. a fleet of more than one hundred ... and easily haul payloads of 18,000 
to 21,000 pounds with 2-ton rated trucks. They have taken advantage of the 


fact that, like a horse, any truck can pull far more than it is designed to carry. 


Here’s How Colonial’s Truck-Trailers Are Helping 
America Win the War: 


Smaller trucks are used, replacing heavy-duty trucks. And heavy-duty 
trucks are indispensable for many military operations. Remember, too, that 


Colonial’s smaller trucks haul bigger loads. 


Fewer trucks are used. In their produce department, Colonial Stores use 
the “shuttle system.” One truck handles two or more Trailers . .. while it is 
pulling one Trailer, the others are being loaded and unloaded. The motor 


units work almost constantly ... thus, more tonnage is moved with fewer trucks. 


© Gasoline is conserved. Obviously, the use of smaller trucks and fewer of 


them, means less consumption of America’s precious supply of gasoline. 


\ more efficient, economical job of food distribution! A substantial contri- 
bution to victory for America! You can credit both of these to Colonial’s 


adoption of Truck-Trailer hauling! 


HW orld’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


* * 


The transportation engineers in Frue- 
hauf branches throughout the country 
aren't stressing Trailer sales these days. 
Their major job is to help make all avail- 
able motor transport equipment go as 
far as possible. They're experienced, 
practical, conscientious men, and they'll 
gladly consult with you, without cost, on 
any hauling problems created by the 


war crisis. Write to us about it. 


Lb ito 






TRANSPORT IS DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA * 


tel 
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MAKES YOUR DOUBLE EDGE 
RAZOR PERFORM MIRACLES! 


Everywhere men are discussing 
ONX! 6NX-—the new secret process 
which is amazing thousands upon 
thousands of shavers! 


6NX is a symbol representing a cer- 
tain combination of special steel, 


\\ tempering, lacquer- 
a \\ 
WE) 


ing, grinding, honing 
\ % 
AN: 
oe 


Ws 


and stropping. This 
6NX process produces 

a safety razor blade so 
> astonishing in its keen- 
ness and long life that 
it will change your whole concept 
of double-edge shaving! 


6NX is our secret, closely-guarded 





formula applied to the new Star 
Double Edge Blade. It’s the result of 
hundreds of scientific experiments! 
It’s an achievement which has pro- 
duced the most remarkable double 
edge blade ever manufactured! 


Don’t wait another day to try these 
new and different double edge 
blades. They’re on sale now at re- 
tailers everywhere . . . Star Division, 
American Safety Razor Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
1 TEST BLADE FREE 





TOTAL FOR 





Money back if free test 
blade doesn’t give you 
the best shaves you’ve 
ever had in your life! 


INCLUDING 3 TEST BLADES FREE 


Made by the makers of 
Star Single Edge Blades 


FOR DOUBLE EDGE RAZORS 
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the sky was black, while darkness be- 

low hid the heavy swells. The drone 
of the four engines made the flight crew 
sleepy, a not uncommon occurrence 
when you've been flying steadily for ten 
hours. Perfect weather, engines run- 
ning smoothly, navigator right on his 
course—who wouldn't relax? The pilot 
turned the controls over to the co-pilot, 
settled back in his seat and went to 
sleep. 

Then it happened, the nightmare of 
all pilots. All four engines quit simul- 
taneously. The pilot erupted out of his 
seat, running before his feet hit the 
floor, back to the engineer’s desk. The 
co-pilot jammed the nose down into a 
glide to keep flying speed. The engineer 
started pulling levers and switches. 

The pilot and the engineer frantically 
checked all the instruments, controls, 
fuel supply and found nothing wrong. 
Four engines just couldn’t quit at the 
same time without a reason that would 
show up immediately. They were cer- 
tainly as dead as cold potatoes though, 
and with 10,000 feet of altitude there 
was just about fifteen minutes’ worth of 
glide down to the water. 

Five minutes passed and the big ship 
was still in its glide without power. In 
desperation the engineer tried the pro- 
peller-pitch levers. An answering roar 
gladdened icy hearts as the engines took 
up their steady drone of power. 

This is what happened: The pilot’s 


|: WAS midnight over the ocean and 


‘master propeller-control was a small 


toggle switch alongside the arm of his 
seat. As he dozed off, his arm had 
dropped down and hit the switch, knock- 
ing it to opposite pitch. The sudden 


load put on the engines at the very low’ 


power of long-range cruising had been 
too much for them and they quit. 

By now you know the switch has been 
relocated on all of these airplanes and 
that particular little incident will not 
strain the strong nerves of pilots again, 
no matter how many times the pilots 
take naps. 


[ego directly and indirectly to 
thousands of airline passengers 
throughout the United States, M. A. 
(Mac) Crowder, station manager at 
Washington National Airport for Penn- 
sylvania-Central Airlines, is rounding 
out 12 years of service, which in the 
scheduled air transport business makes 


€ 
Largest personal following of air | __ 
passengers probably belongs to 
veteran M. A. “Mac” Crowder,|| 
Washington station manager for © 
Pennsylvania - Central Airlines — 
him somewhat of a pioneer. He § 
the dean of everyone connecter vith 
scheduled flying out of the Capite lity, 
with the possible exception of 1} ‘sel 
Gillis, aged and beloved Negro 1 rap, 
who now enjoys the fancy title o Sk 
Cap.” Mac and Gillis went tc}or 
about the same time at the old ash 
ington Airport when it was bein ron 


verted from an abandoned rac vad 

and a smoldering, foul-smelling m 
. 
¥ 







































Bitten severely by the airpla:/bu 
back in 1923, Mac had high hopes)| 
coming an Army pilot but thest 
dashed by the flight surgeons af} 
Field because of defective visior#! 
his eyes were good enough to enl | 
private in the Air Corps and he dij 
to be around airplanes. Then | 
the rise of commercial aviation | 
was while on duty at Bolling Fit 
Washington that he talked his w /jin! 
a job at the old Washington Air )t% 
it was then beginning to take sha ‘an 
left the Army. 


ip: THE early days of PCA, whe) é 
operations consisted of one t)¢ 
and one in each day witha single-ef 
Fairchild, Mac was everything «| @ 
pilot. As airline flying progresse ME 
grew with it and the pilots on P)} @ 
unanimous in their acclaim tha Whe 
Mac gave them the pitch to com aif 
even though the weather was 01 
they cast aside their own a 
cause Mac was always right. 

His steady passengers had th’ 
faith in him too, and soon the w Ago 
around that when the weather /pk! 
doubtful, Mac was the man to c 
always told the truth and playec i= 
conservative side. If Mac advis)@ 
it would be better to take the tra /*\ 
though eventually the plane di 62 
and get through, he lost a passé wo 
that trip but he gained the enth yast 
and permanent patronage of th p@! 
eler. | 

Knowing Mac’s ability as an jBS 
izer and administrator, the mane tee 
offered him the task of esta = 
the hostess department when it BS 
cided to put gals on the lin )™ 
declined the honor. Not that h/i@8 
like being called the Bull Hostes §™ 
just that he, son of a Methodist 
ter, had had no experience in h{ 
pretty girls in large batches, ant) ¥ 
too late to learn. F} 
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Dependable as the morning sun are America’s 
dairymen. Their unfailing delivery of dairy prod- 
ucts to your doorstep and neighborhood store 
serves your needs throughout the year. 

Key to economical milk delivery is the glass 
container. Nothing equals it. The only improve- 
ment would be a better bottle...and that, 
science has now achieved in the Duraglas bottle. 

The new Handi-Quart bottle, in tune with the 
times, conserves raw materials — 100 Handi-Quarts 


can be made from the same amount of glass needed 


for 76 old-style quarts. They are lighter-weight and 
isier to store in your refriger- 


horter...mucbd €a 


ier to hold and pour from. 


Glass Cor iny, Toledo, Ohio 





IS-ILLINOIS GLASS 

















JOYMENT OF RADIO | 
sic IS YOURS | = 
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MK pena ile the glorious instruments pictur h 
BANE Phe +-celling radio and radio-phonograp 


. AMET CaS ea ing you radio programs and recorded 
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i demon- 
Visit your Philco dealer today and a oe 3 brought 
strate the modern Philcoinventions whic a ew thrills 
these new delights to recorded musi all asterpieces 
to radio performance. eo pare et And 

: adio : onoegrs s 

-onsoles. | oF ae rte eee ie instrument of your 
sitaprhi it illing new bea RE 2S member ...- you i aler 
music with thi illing with new ease and convenience ona on easy payment terms and your ena 
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— CHHCPCCEA 7 Hive oe ZO Cm / 
In this gorgeous, impressive cabinet of beautifully finished sliced id 
butt Walnut woods, the Philco 380X is radio’s champion valuein |} 
performance and beauty. Its powerful 8-tube circuit is extre fly om 
sensitive. Its big Concert Grand Speaker and separate Bass ad 9 
Treble Tone Controls give you glorious tone for every type of prog m. 
Complete Electric Push Button operation. Yours on Easy Te is. 


* * * 


In this modern radio-phonograph, Phileo inven- 
tion has done away with the scratchy steel needle 
with annoying surface noise and expensive record 
wear. There are no needles to change! Instead, a 
permanent jewel floats over the record and re- 
flects the music on a beam of light, releasing new 
overtones of beauty long hidden in your records. 








EXCLUSIVE TILT-FRONT CABINET 


No dark, awkward phonoger: , ‘ 3! 
Just tilt the grille ftward Face eee 
J ard : ace cords. 
1 he new Phileco Automatic Record Changer with 
Stroboscope Control changes your records gently, 










For the Service of our 
Armed Forces 
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reliabl f d safely and insures absolute fidelity of 
piten. (Phiico1008, tllustrated. hrinae “7 
I 8, ‘ ed, brings you A meric iliti i 
and Foreiaqn reception Yours on BH oe ee : ca be research and manufacturing facilities of Philco are pa a 
| 7 ' mm Easy Terms.) ucing for our armed forces frequency meters, communications u; 






equipment, radio receivers for tanks and airplanes and artil- 
lery fuzes. Wherever its equipment and skilled personnel may 
contribute to our war effort, Phileo, famous for quality in 
millions of American homes, stands ready to place at the 
disposal of the government as great a portion of its manu- 
facturing and research facilities as the nation may require. 
























ing the story of a ro- 
fostered by malice, 
wed by murder, 
unted by mystery 


| 





@ often recalled the morning 
the first of the anonymous let- 
ved at breakfast and I turned it 
Way one does when time 

ly and every event must be 
¢to its full extent. It was, I saw, 
detter with a typewritten ad- 
ipened it before the two with 
Marks, since one of them 
@ bill, and on the other I rec- 
ndwriting of one of my 


| ‘sping 7 
i cousins. 





The 


MOVING FINGER 


By Agatha Christie 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


It seems odd, now, to remember that 
Joanna and I were more amused by the 
letter than anything else. We hadn't, 
then, the faintest inkling of what was to 
come—the trail of blood and violence 
and suspicion and fear. 

One simply didn’t associate that sort 
of thing with Lymstock. 


I see that I have begun badly. I 

haven’t explained Lymstock 
When I took a bad crash flying, I was 
afraid for a long time, in spite of sooth 
ing words from doctors and t uf es that 
I was going to be condemned to Hie on 
life. Then at last they 


my back all my ! na 
took me out of the plaster and I le arned 
cautiously to use my limb and finally 
Marcus Kent, my doctor, clapp d me on 
my back and told me that « erything 
was going to be all right, but that I'd 


got to go and live 


lead the life of a vegetable for at least 
six months. 

“Go to some part of the world where 
you haven’t any friends. Get right 
away from things. Take an interest in 
local politics, get excited about village 
gossip, absorb all the local scandal. 
Small beer—that’s the prescription for 
you. Absolute rest and quiet.” 


EST and quiet! 
think of that now 
And so Lymstock—and Little Furze. 
Lymstock had been a place of im- 
portance at the time of the Norman 


It seems funny to 


Conquest. In the twentieth century it 
was a place of no importance whatso- 
ever. It was three miles from a main 


a little provincial market town 
with a sweep of moorland rising above 
it. Little Furze was situated on the 
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I heard a bicycle bell behind 
me and a crunching of brakes, 
and then Megan Hunter fell off 
at my feet. “Hullo,” she said 


road leading up to the moors. It was a 
prim, low, white house with a sloping 
Victorian veranda painted a_ faded 
green. 

My sister Joanna, as soon as she saw 
it, decided that it was the ideal spot for 
a convalescent. Its owner matched the 
house, a charming little old lady, quite 
incredibly Victorian, who explained to 
Joanna that she would never have 
dreamed of letting her house if “things 
had not been so different nowadays— 
this terrible taxation.” 

So everything was settled, and the 
agreement signed, and in due course 
Joanna and I arrived and moved in, 
while Miss Emily Barton went into 
rooms in Lymstock kept by a former 
parlormaid (“my faithful Florence’’) 
and we were looked after by Miss Bar- 
ton’s present maid, Partridge, a grim 
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but efficient personage who was assisted 
by a daily “girl.” 

As soon as we had been given a few 
days to settle down, Lymstock came 


solemnly to call. Everybody in Lym- 
stock had a label—“rather like happy 
families” as Joanna said. There was 
Mr. Symmington the lawyer, thin and 
dry, with his querulous bridge-playing 
wife. Dr. Griffith—the dark, melancholy 
doctor—and his sister who was big and 
hearty. The vicar, a scholarly absent- 
minded elderly man and his erratic 
eager-faced wife. Rich dilettante Mr. 
Pye of Prior’s End, and finally Miss 
Emily Barton herself, the perfect spin- 
ster of village tradition. 

Joanna fingered the cards with some- 
thing like awe. 

“T didn’t know,” she said in an awe- 
struck voice, “that people really called 
—with cards!” 

“That,” I told her, “is because you 
know nothing about the country.” 

Joanna is very pretty and very gay, 
and she likes dancing and cocktails and 
love affairs and rushing about in high- 
powered cars. She is definitely and en- 
tirely urban. 

“At any rate 
all right.” 

I studied her critically and was not 
able to agree. 

Joanna was dressed (by Mirotin) for 
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* said Joanna, “I look 





le sport. The effect was quite charming, 
but a bit startling for Lymstock. 

“No,” I said. “You’re all wrong. You 
ought to be wearing an old faded tweed 
skirt with a nice cashmere jumper 
matching it and perhaps a rather baggy 
cardigan coat, and you’d wear a felt hat 
and thick stockings and old well-worn 
brogues. Your face is all wrong, too,” 
I added. 

“What’s wrong with that? I’ve got on 
my Country Tan Make-Up No. 2.” 

“Exactly,” I said. “If you lived here, 
you would have just a little powder to 
take the shine off the nose and --ou 
would almost certainly be wearing all 
your eyebrows instead of only a quar- 
ter of them.” 


OANNA laughed, and said that com- 
ing to the country was a new experi- 
ence and she was going to enjoy it. 

“I’m afraid you'll be terribly bored,” 
I said remorsefully. 

“No, I shan’t. I really was fed up 
with all my crowd, and though you 
won’t be sympathetic I really was very 
cut up about Paul. It will take me a 
long time to get over it.” 

I was skeptical over this. Joanna’s 
love affairs always run the same course. 
She has a mad infatuation for some 
completely spineless young man who is 
a misunderstood genius. She listens to 


his endless complaints and works to get 
him recognition. Then, when he is un- 
grateful, she is deeply wounded and 
says her heart is broken—until the next 
gloomy young man comes along, which 
is usually about three weeks later. 

I did not take Joanna’s broken heart 
very seriously, but I did see that living 
in the country was like a new game to 
my attractive sister. She entered with 
zest into the pastime of returning calls. 

To us, it was all novel and entertain- 
ing—a new game. 

And, as I say, when the anonymous 
letter came, it struck me, at first, as 
amusing too. 

For a minute or two after opening 
the letter, I stared at it uncomprehend- 
ingly. Printed words had been cut out 
and pasted on a sheet of paper. 

The letter, using terms of the coarsest 
character, expressed the writer’s opinion 
that Joanna and I were not brother and 
sister. 

“Hullo,” said Joanna. “What is it?” 

“It’s a particularly foul anonymous 
letter,” I said. 

I was still suffering from shock. 
Somehow one didn’t expect that kind of 
thing in the placid backwater of Lym- 
stock. 

Joanna at once displayed lively in- 
terest. “No? What does it say?” 

In novels, I have noticed, anonymous 




























































The strong arm of the god¢ 
and held me while I got y 
stammered: “Th-thanks ay 
f-f-frightfully sorry to 


letters of a foul and disgus 
are never shown, if possib 
It is implied that women m 
be shielded from the shock 
their delicate nervous syst 
I am sorry to say it neve 
me not to show the letter to 
handed it to her at once. 
She vindicated my belief in fi 
ness by displaying no emo 
of amusement. “What an ay 
dirt! I’ve always heard aby 
mous letters, but I’ve never 
before. Are they always like 
“T can’t tell you,” I said, 
first experience, too.” 
Joanna began to giggle. 
have been right about my 
Jerry. I suppose they think I 
be an abandoned female!” 
“That,” I said, “coupled wit 
that our father was a tall, da: 
jawed man and our mothera 
blue-eyed little creature, ai 
take after him and you take 
Joanna nodded thoughtful 
we're not a bit alike. Nobo 
take us for brother and sister, 
“Somebody certainly hasn 
Joanna said she thought it 
fully funny. She dangled 
and asked what we were toc 
“The correct procedure, I t 
said, “is to drop it into the f 
sharp exclamation of disgust. 


| SUITED the action to the 
Joanna applauded. “You 
beautifully,” she said. “You 
have been on the stage. It’s 
still have fires, isn’t it?” 

“The waste-paper basket w 
been much less dramatic,” I 
could, of course, have set fire 
a match and slowly watched if 
watched it slowly burn.” 

“Things never burn when «i 
them to,” said Joanna. “Theg 
You'd probably have had to str =a 
after match.” 

She got up and went toware1e 
dow. Then, standing there, s t 
her head sharply. “I wonder, 
“who wrote it?” 

“We're never likely to kno 

“No—I suppose not.” She re 
a moment, and then said: “Ic7 
when I come to think of it th it 
funny after all. You know, cha 
they—they liked us down he 

“So they do,” I said. * is 
some half-crazy brain on th® 
line.” 

“T suppose so. Ugh—nasty 

As she went out into the s 
thought to myself as I smoked 
breakfast cigarette that she 
right. It was nasty. Someon 
our coming here—someone’?s 
Joanna’s bright young sof pale 
beauty—someone wanted to # 
take it with a laugh was pe 
best way—but it wasn’t funr "i 

Dr. Griffith came that morn) 4 
fixed up for him to give me W 
overhaul. I liked Owen Graitit | 
dark, ungainly, with awk vat 
moving and deft very gentle 
had a jerky way of 
rather shy. 

He reported progress to be °0 
ing. Then he added, “You're ® 
right, aren’t you? Is it my fa’ 
youa bit under the weather 1?! 

3 

“Not really,” I said. “A p'! 
scurrilous anonymous lette 
with the morning coffee, an 
rather a nasty taste in the mo2 

(Continued on page 
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is Dutch and she wore the uni- 
Hi of a volunteer nurse. She 

d in the little town of Serang 
hed three Japanese bombers 
me with an ugly buzz across the 
fa. Behind her, in the warm 
jark-skinned women bathed in a 
de the road, and green vol- 
ts pushed a jagged line against 


me faced toward the sea as she 
din slow, dignified English that 
h would fight and destroy and 
would stay at her post. 
‘ie ” she said simply, 
ad by the enemy.” 
the way the Dutch met 
Offensive into the fabulous 
Piand of the East Indies. They 
qui y, skillfully and utterly 
Mfear. Dry-eyed, they touched 
to great storehouses, oil tanks 
ss that generations of sober 
) had built into property worth 
of dollars. They looked to the 
ven as their past went up in 
st Tarakan, at Palembang and at 
t, because they were not fight- 


“can be 


l-like jungle valley high up in 
10untains a tall Texan, sweat- 
ae red-rimmed eyes, leaped 
ing Fortress at a camouflaged 
: “Hell! We can doit. Just 
pees —and some sleep!” 

i the sun-soaked coast, a red- 
lle petty officer, Jock Leehan of 
| made fast one of His Majesty’s 
‘patrol boats and grinned up at 
hi hosts: “Anybody got a sand- 
is a long way from Singapore. 
S we're licked?” 


ILLUSTRATED BY PERCY LEASON 


attack comes the inva- 
ts haul barrage balloons 


pus reporter has 
ild her war machine. 

} action, saw the Al- 
ying battles that will 
From Java, he 
is account of the 

egy back of it 


‘ 
Le | 


American reporters saw men and 
women like these, day after day, even in 
that desperate hour when the enemy 
thrust gigantic claws across the green 
islands of the Philippines and down the 
slim arm of Malaya to the greatest prize 
of all—the oil and tin and minerals of 
the Dutch East Indies. These were the 
resources Japan’s war lords gambled to 
win before the United Nations could 
mobilize their fighting power. And it 
was around the island of Java that the 
Dutch and their allies massed to inflict 
the greatest possible losses on the 
enemy, with knowledge that their cour- 
age would one day be amply repaid. 

Because, although it might give our 
enemies a laugh at this stage to hear it 
said, we are literally retreating to vic- 
tory. 

Our retreat, depressing and discour- 
aging as it might seem superficially, is 
as essential a part of our ultimate vic 
tory as the counterattack which eventu- 
ally will drive the Japanese back to their 
own islands. 

For most of the last five of my fifteen 
years in the Far East I have been re 
treating with the Chinese and latterly 
with the British, the Dutch and the 
Americans, from a foe who is already 
celebrating exultantly his victory over! 
us and our allies. Because the United 
States was a “neutral against Japan’ 
until last December, I was able ter 
sperse my retreat with frequent v 
to the enemy camps, including Tokyo 
occupiec d Nanking the puppet t state we 
Manchukuo and other areas. } Phe 
the resources of a vigorous 


Japanese natior 


the sole put 


‘ 
tc 


visit 


and intelligent 


concentra te d for 


gaining complete control of a region of 
the world vitally important to our wel- 
fare and the welfare of our allies. 

This almost uninterrupted retreat has 
been a depressing and often humiliating 
experience. My colleagues and friends 
(among them Jim Marshall of Col- 
lier’s) were on the U.S.S. Panay when 
the Japanese deliberately sank her by 
aerial bombardment. I was in Tientsin 
during the days when Japan provoked 
a hard-pressed Britain to the limit by 
stripping and searching British men and 
women. I was in Shanghai when Ameri- 
can women were slapped by Japanese 
soldiers who destroyed as much Ameri- 
can property as they dared throughout 
China because the United States was a 
“neutral enemy” with whom they pro- 
posed to clash at some later date to be 
chosen by Japan’s war council and that 
of her Teutonic ally. 


The War That Wouldn't Wait 


For Japan and Germany were allied 
in fact long before the Axis pact was 
signed, just as the United States stood 
by China to the utmost of her limited 
ability long before we became active 
belligerents. 

The principal reason these years were 
sing is that we were compelled 
to take up arms long before we were pre- 
pared to fight foes who had made war 
their principal business for years. It is 
urely apparent now that Japan is as 
expert at war as we are at running indus 

and making movies. The Japanese 
demonstrated that they are better 
pared than we are in those branches 
ind forms of warfare in which they have 


so depress 








icaainidie af 





Fighter planes in large numbers 
strafe the defensive airdromes 
with explosive shells, and stay 
around to protect the bombers 


specialized. The only surprising thing 
is that this was not realized before De- 
cember and the only important surprise 
in store for the Axis forces is that the 
superiority they have displayed in a 
general way to date will not be enough 
to achieve their grandiose purpose. 

With this in mind, let’s take a look 
at how the Japanese carried out their 
pincers drive on Java. They began years 
ago, when the advance guard of invasion 
moved southward from the Japanese 
islands to the Philippines, Malaya and 
the East Indies. They were fishermen, 
businessmen, traders, tourists and dip- 
lomatic officials. They came by the 
thousands long before the Nazi “fifth 
columnists” filtered through a doomed 
Europe. 

Japanese on the oil-rich east coast of 
Borneo owned land in almost every sec- 
tor of military importance. Japanese 
traders told the Dyak tribesmen in the 
Borneo jungles five years ago that they 
would one day rule the island, whose 
oil fields they had carefully mapped. 
Japanese fishermen, who were naval re- 
servists, lost money running their boats 
off the jutting coast of Minahassa on 
northern Celebes, but they were there 
when the imperial navy needed them 
to aid invader forces. Japanese-paid 
women haunted the hangouts of sailors 
around the big Surabaya naval base, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Her mind was tired, and she wanted something to eat. 
Manesco jumped to his feet. “Herr General!” he said 


She bought her brother a notices like this in any Hungarian paper, tuosity, the fatal dance made immortal us twice as much, but now it's 
ticket 1 Istanbul Th and here we've got it in all of them. by Nijinsky and Karsavina. Is that mess. Look at Paris, I ask yo" 
~ : Oo 4siandul. e Without paying a cent! I mean, they what Americans call Swing Classic? don, Although it’s nearly a} 
price she agreed to pay don’t do that sort of thing. Just look at These dancers have combined Ballet the Germans conquered Paris 
for it was more than the this one!”” He spread out a copy of with Jazz. After that they danced a only three theaters open im 
“Az Est” with a full-page photograph rumba with mysterious Cuban music, city. But Berlin is another st 


life of any man is worth of Estelle and her brother Harold in and again our hearts were thrilled. The where we shall go—to Berlin! 
their dance, “The Dying Swan.” He third dance was Pavlova’s Swan, the Estelle looked at him coldly 
said, “Listen, here’s what it says: Dance of the Dying Swan from the fa- tired and rather hungry, and} 
‘American Dancers Rock Budapest.’ mous Moscow ballet, which Pavlova that he had dragged her aij 
And there’s a smaller headline: ‘O’Fla- danced with Mordkin in the days when breakfast with, it seemed, no 


STELLE O’FLAHERTY sat on a_herty dancing strikes new note.’ we were young.’ ” pose than to tell her some 

terrace of the Hotel St. Gelert in “Wait a minute!” he said. “I'll trans- Manesco smacked his fat leg. “Do she knew already, that her 

Budapest anfi watched the waves of late what the fellow writes. He says: you know what that means?” he said. been a success. 
the swimming pool sweep to and fro. ‘The whole world has always recognized “Stuff like that, without paying a cent— She looked at him again, th] 
The pool was the pride and joy of Hun- that Arizona is the finest night club in it means... oh, Lord, what it means! pig-eyed Rumanian who was} 
gary’s capital, real waves that rolled up Europe. Its revolving stage, its innu- It means you can make Berlin, and drag and greedy, and yet who Ri 
and down across the blue-tiled pool. merable attractions, have made Arizona down some real money. The war has _ hands the fate of herself and] 

Manesco tapped her arm. ‘‘Now lis- famous. But tonight we saw something ruined the Balkans. Your engagement If only Harold had sense +} 

ten, dear, I’m telling you, ’m telling you new—new even for Arizona. This young at Arizona was terribly hard to get, to idiot the boy had been! A dé 
this is important! You don’t seem to American couple danced the final scene make them pay us enough. Why, three that was Harold, with all 
understand, but there never have been from Scheherazade with incredible vir- years ago in Bucharest they’d have paid (Continued on pag 
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Bite of Death 
By J. D. Ratcliff 
ke of the panzer 


omes something 
ns have started 


| stop—typhus. ; pores 
twisted history be- ki 
d may do it again pine 
a ia ~ t : 
‘—_ S Ey +} 





SULUS CORPORIS looks 
ales enough. He has a flat- 
bdy, dirty gray in color, 


country. All traffic with the town was 
Finally th Lebensraum—for Survivors halted. A 20-mile quarantine belt was 




















=) - = 
ea iy amg ee : established. The official German ex 
a : gs; aay Poland is hard This time last planation of these precautions: “Mili 
fh a grappling hook. So i u . - _ a ee ae oe 
pos — Reait hi Ba ‘ Warsaw ad 0 cases. This tary secrets.”” No one wanted to mention ' 
othin hy re im = mé Ger year it is worse. Newspapers are for- the word typhus | 
‘ his : as sprea m id t " ¢ ye : ree) 1 
eis --< P to print obituaries. The focal With all their touted efficiency, per- 





le than ‘any other ; ; . 

ofl hae = L ne that can : ter of the epidemic is Warsaw's jam- haps the Nazis have started something 

ty May louse: =a ) od ont believe it fora packed ghettc half a million Jews they can't stop. This fact is further con- 
“He th i = aS a ‘ Pes 


30 


writing firmed by typhus appearing in Western 


epic mic typhus. no of 400 a Europe. It has hopped the quarantine 
~C this disease with ty- is hevrtat wilt Chante eadieine hla ¢ ; 
1 a; pape Fs buria yelt that it was never able to jump dur- 
or. T _ . res: y al : > bodies in ing the first World War. One of the 
1 a . 
aik and water and is easily h to dispose of miracles of 1914-18 was that typhus 


lso broken out in never reached the louse-infested sol- 
Rumania and oc- diers of the Western front 

alarming, a few You need to see only a little of this 
to appear in Bel- disease to realize the size of the task the 
ids—countries Germans have before them in co 
us i e disease for dozens ing typhus. It is caused by a microbe, 
lies quiet for decades, then sis Rickettsia prowazeki—named for two 
th fury, feeding on victims of pl ist : : y is making a frantic effort to research men who died of the disease: 
e revolution and human op- all tl hes they have—thereby pro irb this creeping death. In the plague (Continued on page 42) 


: phus is louse-spread and 
O} israted by the late Hans non 
S Ravine killed more human no 

any other disease that has h 
th in the past five hundred ht 
is the handmaiden of hunti 











Corporis, the body louse, dreaded spreader of epidemic typhus once more on the loose in war-torn Europe. When it feeds, it injects the vic- 
fo facilitate the flow of blood through its pumps, a procedure that is in effect a hypodermic injection of the typhus germs to which it is host 
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“My uncle has funny maps in his possession,” Frankie said. “He also has a very powerful short-wave radio” 


Honor Bound 


tace Cockrell 


= alas 


TIMMINS 












Pate WATANABE pull 


ut that’s all finished 


e like that on re- 


ck?” he asked. 
kie Watanabe said. 
North Hollywood’s got a 


ten-second man but you'll take him,” 
Red said. 

“Not if a ten-second man,” 
Frankie Watanabe said. 

“Aw, you know how them North Hol- 
lywood guys lie.” 

“Sure,” Frankie said. He took a key 
out of his pocket, threw it to his friend. 
“Here’s a key to the heap. Keep it for 
me. I like to have an extra one where 
I can get it if I lose mine.” 

“Okay, Frankie.” 

“And gimme a couple of gallons of 
ethyl. I gotta go into town.” 

Red Davis pumped two gallons of 
gasoline into the car, yelled amiably 
above the din of the two exhausts, 


he’s 


“Don’t sell no war plans 
Heeto.” 
Frankie Watanabe gunned 
“Wash the arsenic off your Ie 
yelled back, grinning. He eg 
into first and rolled out onto 
way leading to Los Angeles J 
In the downtown district 
into a parking station and, 
the ticket, made his way tog 
He bought a stamp and an ee 
package of chewing gum, put 
jacket back on, walked ¢ 
building opposite the 
caught the elevator to the 
He opened the frosted door ¢ 
scribed Naval Intelligence. A 
words with the sailor at the ¢ 
ushered into a private office, 
To the man behind the dew 
bluntly, “I have something 
“Yes,” the man said. 



































“[™ AN American,” F 
nabe said. “My father was 
can. My father has been de 
was eight. I live with my 
uncle hasn’t been over in this 
long. I am pretty sure he hold 
would call a reserve commi: 
Imperial Japanese Navy. He 
maps in his possession, and I 
a very powerful short-wave 

“Where is this uncle, now 
behind the desk asked sof 

“He’s supposed to be a tu 
out in the valley,” Frankie 
said slowly. “This is the 
stuff is hidden in the bam.” 
on a slip of paper and he 
the desk. 

The man picked up a phoy 
briefly into it, put the receive sankey 
its hook. “The F.B.I. handles #jsag 
thing,” he said. “You just re aie 
with me for a while.” ; 

Frankie Watanabe grinned 
settled his leather jacket al 
neck. 

“Tf this is true,” the mana 
Frankie said, “I consider yc 
formed an outstanding servic 
country, and I’m proud of yo ; 

“It’s true all right,” ~_S 
nabe said. “And do you kn 
thing?” 

“Fes?” ' . 

“That uncle of mine’s a pay 
Joe, other ways.” 

“That’s a shame.” 

“Yeah.” Frankie Neg 
envelope out of his hip pockémay 
it on the desk. “I want to mais sam 
I go,” he said, “don’t let me ig 
you?” 

He got up, stretched. “Tm 
try to run away,” he said) = 
go into the washroom a mii 

“Sure, right through : 

Frankie Watanabe got up 
toward the door. “Don’t let 
about that letter,” he said ant 

“IT won't.” 

The man Frankie Wat 
talked to picked up the phe 
he said. “Yes, yes.” There 

“Yes.” the man said, “he's 
ond generation, seems to be 
Americanized, fine, clean-lor 
You have the man, found 
Good. We'll do something 
boy.” 

The man hung up the : 
to look for Frankie Watanat 





















had jammed the knife m@ 
the door and fallen hard aga 
he was quite dead in the bk 
white tile. 

And later when the man WE 
didn’t mail the letter right 
opened it and puzzled a bit ov} 
written on the parxing-lot He® 

“I gave you the key, here’s 
ing ticket, Red. You're my! 
lug, and I make you a pres 
heap. 4 ‘ 





Dry-land Davenport was 
shooting the breeze with 
a bilge rat from a bird- 
boat when a deck ape 
with a Shanghai stare 
dropped anchor at China 
Solly's Stars and Stripes 
Forever and—for the code 
key to this jargon see be- 
low. It seems a bunch of 
the Navy boys on liberty 
were whooping if up 


| A TE PAUSED for refreshment at 
The Stars and Stripes Forever. 
Somebody had added Inc. to the 
name on the sign—probably one of the 
Navy Reservists. The reservists are 
sailors who are in the Navy for the du- 
ration only. Maybe we’re wrong, but 
they seem to have more humor than the 
& regulars. Not only more humor but 
/ much less professionalism. When the 
™ war's over they'll go back to their civvie 
jobs. That sort of sets them apart 
Anyway, we stopped at The Stars and 
Stripes Forever, which is a speak-easy 
and girlie camp outside the city of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, where, as everybody 
including Hitler knows, one of our 
greatest naval bases is located. At The 
Stars and Stripes Forever you can get 
a drink of hard liquor, a girl, a dance, 
an argument and almost anything else 
you think, mistakenly or not, you need 
at the moment. You can also have a 
nice salty talk with China Solly and his 
wife, who jointly own the joint 
Solly’s an ex-sailor, an old China 
hand, a veteran of the old gob days 
Sailors aren’t called gobs any more, ju st 
sailors. Officially the Navy wants them 
called bluejackets, but that’s too priss) 


and it won’t stick. Mrs Solly was a Sea 
Gull, a woman who followed the fleet 
swooping from Newport and Boston to 
Brooklyn, Norfolk and Charleston on to 
Guant4namo, Balboa, San Diego and 


Bremerton in the wake of her man. She 
had even seen duty in the Philippines and 
China. She married Solly in Kobe and 
has the lines to show it—lines all signed 
and notarized by a parson whom Solly 
calls Dee Dee and will talk of by the hour. 

We needed a drink because nothing 
will wear you out faster than survey- 
ing the housing, or lack of housing, sit- 
uation in a war-boom town. That’s what 
we'd been doing all afternoon and you 
can take it from us without reserva- 
tion that it’s awful in Norfolk and just 
as bad in Portsmouth and Newport 
News. But we'll touch on that later. 
Solly’s shooting the scuttlebutt, which 
is sailorese for gossip. We may not pass 
it on because that sort of thing is poo- 
chow, or forbidden, in wartime. It’s all 
about what a swabbie from a birdboat— 
a sailor from an airplane carrier—had 
been saying that afternoon about a 
Limey carrier that was back for repairs 
for the third time in a year. Somehow, 
said Solly, you couldn't keep that Brit- 
isher buttoned up at all. 


The Trailer Saves the Day 


This girlie camp, The Stars and 
Stripes Forever, started about six or 
eight months ago as one of the Hamp- 
ton Roads trailer camps. Nobody seems 
to know how many trailer camps there 
are, at least authorities can’t agree. 
The figures we have tell us that from 
3,000 to 5,000 families, an average of 
four to the family, are living in trailers. 
Anyway, the shipbuilding boom blew 
Norfolk all out of shape, crowding 
nearly 225,000 people into a city which 
normally housed 144,000. Every road 
and ferry was swamped with industrial 
workers and their families, in trailers, 
coming in for long-time big-pay jobs 
building ships, docks, warehouses, naval 
base extensions and all the rest of the 
things that war on the oceans cries for. 

Beyond the formal limits of the city, 
people with lots and plots to spare, 
farmers with dead acres, hung out their 
signs: Trailer Camp. If you didn’t come 
in a trailer, foolishly thinking to find 
lodgings for self and family, you could 
buy one. Or you could, until their man- 








’ 


“Evenin’, m'gel, evenin’,” said 
His Lordship. “Yer lookin’ hex- 
trodinary fine.” And that broke 
the spell. The Yanks let out 
a resounding roar of approval 


ufacture and sale was ruled out for the 
duration. You bought them for three 
or four hundred dollars down and so 
much a month. What the space owners 
charged for parking depended upon the 
conveniences they had to offer—water, 
sanitation, proximity to the work, things 
like that—and what you proposed to do 
on the premises. If it was just honest 
family life, parking space cost three or 
four dollars a week. If it was commer- 
cial skylarking, the fee might be ten dol- 
lars every Monday morning. There was 
neither order nor tight supervision over 
it. And that wasn’t Norfolk’s fault. The 
city met the invasion as best it could. 
When it happened, The Stars and 
Stripes Forever was just Solly’s Place— 
a beer and barbecue stop in Norfolk 
County, Virginia. Now it’s a hot spot 
with a bar, a dance floor, a juke box, six 
slot machines, fire-belching battleships 
painted on the walls and waitresses in 
yellow slacks. Behind it there’s a park- 
ing lot enclosed in a high wooden stock- 
ade painted red, white and blue. And 
within the stockade, parked neatly in 
a hollow square along the stockade 
walls, are the girlie trailers. They have 
trim curtains at their windows, and 
their lamps are dim and demure. Sol- 
ly’s place is dinghow—okay. If a girlie 
gets tough, she’s shown the gate. If a 
customer blows his top and wants to 
make something out of it—gets rough, 
you know, and wants to fight—some- 
thing swift and completely understand 
able is made out of it. Moreover, such 
guys never get in again, because The 
Stars and Stripes Forever is a club and 
you have to have a membership card to 
get in. Of course, it doesn’t take a gent 
long to get a card if he’s dinghow. If he 
presents himself at the gate, or if one of 
the girlies fetches him from town in a 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Yhis plea will sot be heard in Riom. Bai 1 
‘aveer audience will hear it, dor it is the voice o% 
‘acnouravy speaking in its own defense. 

Henry Torts, fie Clarence Darrow of Franse, 
Somonavinates She innecence of the accused former 
leaders of his counties. But beyond thet, he urunasks 
the xeal crime una ifs paroetrators: 

No man alive is bettex fitted to undertake this 
fask. Emerging froma the tirsi World) War with the 
highest desoxatons France could bestow for per: 
sonal valoz, Torts quickly rose to pre-eminence 
at the bay, Virtually no front-page trial of the past 
decade but engaged his talents as a pleader—es- 
pecially when alfairs of state were involved. 

As a member of the French Chamber of Depu- 
fies, he quickly rose to the vice-chairmanship of 
that body’s Foreign Affair Committee, a post that 
pul him in the thick of French politics, 

At the outbreak of the presenf war in 1939, 
Henry Torrés offered his services to the French gov- 
ernment. He was charged with important missions 
in Beigium and laiez was placed in charge of the 
French motion-picture industry within the French 
Ministry of Information. After his country’s sur- 
render, he leit for North Africa on a British vessel, 
intending to continue the struggle from the colo- 
nies. But these hopes were dashed when Pierre 
Laval came into power, and Henry Torrés came to 
America to continue the fight for freedom. 

As for the Riom trials, he is peculiarly qualified 
to delivery the briefs for the defense, even in exile. 
He has had access to the indictments, and his in- 
exhaustible knowledge of French politics and law 
has enabled him to analyze them. What is of even 
greater importance, Henry Torrés intimately knows 
most of the defendants from years of personal and 
professional association. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COLLIER’S BY IFOR THOMAS 


What 


Henry Torrés. Gown and cravat are those of the French advocate-at-law 


Riom Won/’t Hear 


By Henry Torres 


. 


bears every evidence of being the 

trial of democracy in general and of 
the Third French Republic in particular. 
It is ‘the trial of a system of government 
whose unforgettable definition was pro- 
claimed in America: Government of 
the people, for the people and by the 
people. Such a mockery of law is pos- 
sible only under a government alien to 
the people, instituted by surprise under 
cover of disaster by men responsible for 
that disaster, and maintained in power 
through the presence of enemy armies 
on the soil of France. 

The trial of democracy touches not 
only the conscience of France but of her 
sister democracies of England and 
America, indissolubly linked to ours. 
For England is the mother of parlia- 
ments, and America has stood in the 
eyes of the world for the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights, 
the inspiration for our celebrated Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man and of the 
Citizen, which has been denounced by 
Mussolini and Hitler as the source of all 
evils. Behind this tribunal can be seen 
lurking a barbarous coalition of military 
and racial Fascisms bent on attacking 
those nations that are united for the sal- 
vation of democratic civilization. 

But it must be recognized that there 
has already been a resounding failure 
on the part of the prosecution, a mani- 
fest retreat on the part of those who 
contrived this whole plot, compared 
with which the Affaire Dreyfus and the 
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| tes trial, Your Honors the Judges, 


Reichstag Fire trial will appear mere 
child’s play in the eyes of history. For 
almost a year, the Vichy government, 
its radio, and the press obedient to its 
orders, have been ceaselessly promising 
to bring to trial those “responsible for 
the war.” Today there is no more talk 
of that, but simply of those responsible 
for the defeat. 

By abruptly abandoning its major 
accusation, Vichy high lights two facts 
of capital importance which cannot fail 
to have weight in this proceeding, what- 
ever the issue. 

The first is that the idea of discover- 
ing and punishing those termed respon- 
sible for the war, among the prominent 
political and military persons in France, 
was inspired by Hitler and born in the 
minds of those who are really to blame 
—for the purpose of casting their own 
responsibilities upon their victims and 
of justifying in advance exorbitant Ger- 
man demands at the time of the final 
settling of accounts. 

The second is that French public 
opinion, even though subdued, gagged 
and smothered, bereft of press and law 
courts, deprived of legal representation, 
deceived by insidious or brutal propa- 
ganda, has not been won over, but even, 
subterraneously, manifests its anger 
against one of the greatest swindles 
even known. 

To condemn Edouard Daladier for 
having recognized a state of war after 
the German aggression against Poland 
would be to blame him for simply hav- 


ing honored the signature of France on 
the treaty with Poland. It would be to 
subscribe to the whole thesis of Hitler in 
Mein Kampf and to recognize the right 
of a so-called master race to make use 
of Europe in order to dominate the 
world. It would be to consent willingly 
to the worst humiliation, to the vilest 
abdication of rights. 

And how can one thus condemn Da- 
ladier without including the government 
of France and the various members of 
Parliament? Why is a single man ac- 
cused among a thousand jointly respon- 
sible representatives? 


Questions That Can't Be Answered 


Monsieur Georges Bonnet, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in 1939, who today 
denounces his colleagues in order to 
curry favor with Germany, didnot re- 
sign. The responsibilities of Daladier 
are his as well, as set forth in the Yel- 
low Paper. As for Monsieur Camille 
Chautemps, leader of the same party as 
Daladier and closely associated with the 
latter in several ministries and an ex- 
ponent of the same policy, Marshal 
Pétain, far from persecuting him, has 
entrusted him with an official mission to 
Washington. Why two standards of 
weights and measures? 

To these questions Vichy cannot re- 
ply. Vichy is shameless, Vichy is afraid. 

The question now is whether today’s 
accusation is any more valid than yes- 
terday’s, whether the accused are really 
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responsible for the defeat. L 
at them, these accused, one 
other. | 
Edouard Daladier was Fi 
France for almost three yea 
ister of War for about seven © 
this double reason, he is in f 
those principally responsibl jn 
the war, but for the recent pa 
France. He shares these fe) 
ties with the leaders of his } 
the democratic majority of }) 
and of the government. 
But why should this poliaa 
typical representative of ti) ¥! 
middle class, be more respon © 
his colleagues? He did eve 
avoid war. Hie even went f) 
At that time he was ready te jake 
hardest sacrifices. But wha’s ® 
held against him is that afi Wé 
took a firm stand when Ital) /eg 
bluster. It is that he dema? 
the taxpayers new sacrifices | 0 
fense after the German onsl ! 
Prague, instead of acquiesci) @ 
capitulation. It is for havin 
understood the impossibility 
in, of going to a second Muni ais) 
unprovoked attack on Polanc FSS” 
the prelude to aggression age =" 
democracies. \ am 
The pseudo Council of Le , 
accuses him of “having be: /t485)" 
the duties with which he wa #e% 
In what respect? Principal’ 
that the high command - a 
_ (Continued on page ? 4A 
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women wait again 
n fo come in from 
| waiting is a slow 
tks first on loyalty 


“a 


ON leaned back 
ather seat of the road- 
tched the man’s hand on 
sel—a large hand with 
tipping the ends of 
ers. It was a complacent 
apable of gestures. She 
and thought of the man 
e first time, felt relief that 
obably not have to see him 
me—maybe forever. Duane 
been good to her; and dur- 
f the waiting she had been 
distraction provided by 
‘her. Now the waiting was 
'so was Duane Moore. 
io great hurry,” he said, 
r off the harbor drive and 
ward the sea wall. He 
word of the sentence, not 
stion, but to avoid a state- 
jould be nice, a little soft, 
derstanding. He was a 


Stetson tipped down the brim 
it hat and slouched in the 
ith endurance, nor with pa- 
with the deeply contented 
dge of a woman who knew 
ved by the man she loved, 
ents and other men between 
the passing of time. The 
€ on her young mouth, the 
I light in her blue eyes, told 

id the story was not lost to 


lem lay the city of Portland, 
ted base of the Atlantic pa- 
Id port, accustomed to the 
€ sea and the men of the sea 
ygering under the pres- 
and tremendous load 
‘al forces. 

spread the harbor in a 
ting dazzle. Seven gray 
lent, motionless, potent, 
mor, a mile or so from shore. 
Moore’s hand left the wheel 
Slowly toward Louise’s in 
ch of the older man, the in- 
iness which was so ‘hard to 
mut making an issue. He 
cently as his hand closed 
Ve’ve been pretty good 
id. And for that, and the 
Wledge that this was the 
let her hand remain un- 


m ide it possible,” she said. 
re 
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Collier's for March 28, 1942 


“I merely followed your lead, my 
dear.” He patted her hand. “You know 
I'd like to meet this man, you 
—who, even when he is aw. 
you all the time.” 

He had a smooth, full-blooded face, 
and the graying hair at the temples 
showed the tanned flesh under it. Paul 
wouldn’t like him, nor dislike him. He 


r husband 
away, is so near 


me would sum him up as “the tweedy old 
§ dodo Louise found at the country club,” 
s and forget him. t 


; She wouldn’t laugh 
at him with Paul, nor would she de- 
fend him to the point of making him 
important. 


DUANE MOORE was one of those ac- 

ceptable, healthy, wealthy bachelors 
who are passed from one husbandless 
woman to another. His distinctions 
were his success, his importance as the 
civilian co-ordinator between the pri- 
vate steel mills and the shipyards, his 
clothes and his good looks. 

There was pressure now from his 
hand, and Louise Stetson removed hers 
without flutter, and without pretending 
she was going to do something else with 
it. He buried the gesture by saying: 

“Why can’t we meet somewhere—say 
for a dinner at the hotel—just the three 
of us—sort of a little party? Then per- 
haps we could drive to Boston the next 
day and take in a show.” 

The seven destroyers were turning 
with the incoming tide, their sterns 
swinging so slowly that she had not no- 
ticed the change until now. Broadside, 
they looked so long—too long for their 
beams. 

“You’re generous, Duane. But, well, 
Paul will be so tired that I know he 
won’t want to go anywhere for a while. 
Then, later, we are going to do things 
together—drive far back into the coun- 


try—so far he can’t smell the sea. He 
wants to go trout fishing. But in a few 
days he will be hopping to get back to 
Portland to hear what's going on. Maybe 
then we could persuade him to go some- 
where.” 

That was to make it easier on Duane. 
She had no intention of doing anything 
with anybody except Paul. They had 
planned their own kind of fun, their 
own friends to see, their own little din- 
mers. These leaves were rare now— 
rare and precious, with every minute 
counting, every minute one less be- 
fore parting—a parting that held no 
promise. 

Duane looked at his wrist watch and 
said, “He'll be here in a few more 
hours. . . . Well, Louise, now that it is 
over, and I have lost, I want to tell you 
something. When I first saw you at 
Marcia Dunn's cocktail party, and first 
talked to you, you seemed very differ- 
ent. I thought of you as, well, one of 
those Navy wives on the loose. I had 
no intentions of being fatherly toward 
you. No, none at all. But after you had 
made yourself clear, it was pretty late 
as far as I was concerned. 

“I liked you very much, Louise. So I 
gave up the first to have the second 
choice. I tell you this to keep things 
straight—and say goodby, with the rec- 
ord clear. Maybe when you and Paul 
come back to Portland, you will give 
me a moment of seeing you two together 
—to give myself a deserved boot.” 

Louise heard his words but her mind 
had gone away. She was watching the 
destroyers, sensing their significance, 
their deadly mission, their men and 
their danger. When Paul would come 
ashore from the Sutter, he would smell 
of varnish, of salt water, of burnt oil. 
His face would be drawn, and there 
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would be a vagueness in his eyes, the 
absent-mindedness of a man who has 
scraped death’s steel somewhere, who 
has known the seriousness of the most 
minute order, who has lived for one and 
only one purpose—the Navy. 

He would be close-mouthed by or- 
ders and loyalty—but here and there 
she would hear about this or that which 
would lead nowhere but to worry. And 
then he would see this, and his square 
young face with the deep scar on the 
forehead would light up with a rare wide 
smile. And he would tell her of some- 
thing which probably never happened, 
something funny, which she knew wasn't 
so, but which she would believe with 
eagerness. 


DUANE MOORE, the good loser, was 

chuckling. “Did I say a few hours? I 
was wrong—he’s here already, isn’t he? 
Suppose I take you to lunch and watch 
you think some more.” 

“No, Duane. Thanks so much. But 
I'd like to go home now. There are lit- 
tle things to be done around the apart- 
ment.” 

“Little things,” he said thoughtfully, 
“what a lot that means,” and drove her 
to the frame house on a small street off 
the Freeport road. 


The telegram was on the table in the 
hallway, and Mrs. Ward hovered in the 
door, her face worried and sympathetic. 

(Continued on page 49) 


She thought of the generations 
of women who had paced 
these wom boards—her kin- 
folk, those waiting women 
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And when Dick had finished the pasties, he set his big teeth in the ham and beamed up at Geraldine 


the stairs like the teeth of a 
busy beaver, and her taffeta pet- 
ticoats swished like an angry wind. 

And Andy Devlin braced himself in 
his chair and glared out through the big 
window at a stranger in corduroy pants. 

Augustus Finnegan cocked a fat, flat 
ear at Geraldine’s anger; and for her 
benefit he said with loud, deliberate 
malice, “I’m glad you're goin’ to buy 
another race horse, Mr. Devlin. You’re 
a sportsman at heart, and it was a sorry 
day when your daughter sold your oth- 
ers.” 

“Back to your saloon,” Old Andy said, 
sliding the words over his shoulder. 
“Yer words are as offensive as the 
breath that carries them.” 
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¢ . ERALDINE’S heels clicked against 


“Always jokin’,” Finnegan said, and 
bowed pontifically at Geraldine coming 
across the lobby. “A nip of my better 
stock will increase my appetite for din- 
ner.” He left, hurriedly, walking goose- 
footed with satisfied pomposity. 

Geraldine’s face under her auburn 
pompadour was tight with anger and 
resentment. “I heard you,” she said. 
“You know what: If you buy another 
horse, I go right into the kitchen.” 

Andy kept his chin whiskers pointed 
straight out the window at the stranger. 
The sign over The Devlin House read: 
“All You Can Eat for a Quarter;” and 
the stranger just stood there looking up 
at it. Old Andy said wistfully to him- 
self, thinking of Finnegan’s malice and 
Geraldine’s anger, “There’s a man pre- 


disposed in my favor, perhaps.” To his 
daughter he said, “Our agreement was 
as to harness harses. This was a run- 
nin’ harse.” 

“If you’d let me do the cooking,” 
Geraldine said, “you could afford a 


horse, maybe.” 


NDY said, “No daughter of mine’ll 
cook in my hotel, and it’s not a ques- 
tion of affordin’ it.” . 

“All right, then!” Geraldine said. “No 
horses either!” 

Stiffly, over the top of his dignity, 
Andy said, “If you was a man an’ I 
wasn’t a gentleman, I’d flatten that 
pretty little nose of yours.” 

Geraldine said angrily, “If you were 
less of a gentleman we’d both be hap- 


pier!” and she stamped off, yingip 
her shoulders. 

Geraldine was a beauty o | grey 
redheaded girl, but she was n as @ 
mure and as sweet as—in th 
a lady was supposed to be. It) 
told himself consolingly, not — 
but her size. A man can’t exy 
built like an Irish hunter to 1 
a five-gaited filly. 

The stranger, head still tilt’ 
sign, was a big man with, > 
rolled-up sleeve, an arm co *d a 
muscled like a runner’s leg, a shou: 
ders that a number-two shove 
span. 
“He’s got the neck of a rass)!’ Ane 
said to himself. And then wi ar 
choly: “A rassler ain’t a har’ 

He pondered that statemr 
















think at first thought,” and }) 
and went out. 

He stopped at the porch edg: 
stranger turned. “What’re yi loi 
this man’s town, son?” Andyii 

“Lookin’ for a Couzin Jacl 
’ouse.” 

The man was a Cornishmai 
sin Jack; and that made wv Andy 
mind. There never was the C¢ in Jat 
that wasn’t a wrestler. \ 













N THE Michigan iron c i, 
those days, everybody wre) ; bh. 
the Cornish were the best. TI ‘d bet. 
famous as wrestlers in the ol 
and when they came to Mi 
work the iron mines they bro! 
wrestling jackets with them. 4 
They used to wrestle betwe! 
and the shaft house, mornit 
work. They wrestled under: 
the noon hours. And after su re | 
wrestled under the swinging ' 
in front of the boardinghous) 
“Ever have the jackets o- An¢ 
said. , 
“Aye—sommat,” the man u 
eyes—blue—did not go with © 
him. They were not calm ar 
. the eyes of a big-shouldered n 
be. Behind them seemed to a2# 
gency and a hunger. t 
Old Andy, looking at them, 
ously, “Need a man around ] & 48 
lar a day, an’ board and roor A lit 
rasslin’, a little trainin.” 
The man’s heavy face, dirt ¥i 
red dust of the iron country 
upward when he grinned. ~ 
strong man an’ Ah eats ‘eavy. 
a bloody good worker.” 

“I feed railroad men wh 
dozen eggs for breakfast,” 4 
“and also a saloonkeeper V 

(Continued on page — 
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‘in the spotlight is versatile 
a who practically commutes be- 
w York and Hollywood because 
illing to be an understudy 


ears when the going was not too easy 
jadway, Betty Field got work in a simple 
B merely went into a manager’s office 


it a job as an understudy.” 

§ very smart of Betty Field. Being an un- 
on Broadway is like being an assistant di- 
Jollywood; it is something no decent person 

nt mind would consider. The number of as- 
fectors who have become directors can be 
bn your nose. Understudies who become 
found only in musical comedy plots. 
fiss Field became a little favorite around 
offices. Anybody who has cast a play 
Mt female aspirants are a problem. They are 
they are piteous; they are arch; they are 
that only politics is keeping them out of 
ler and letting Cornell in. A humble little 
Field was a relief. Hiring her and forgetting 
now constituted a managerial triumph. 
it of strategy had been acquired the rocky 
merly Miss Field had been of the haughty 
Mn entering an office, she had approached 
the switchboard and said with dignity: 
3 ay that Betty Field of the American Play- 
, New Jersey, is waiting.” 
this experience Miss Field learned two 
la) Newark, New Jersey, should hang its 
; ilittle importance in America, and (b) you 
in an office only up to the point where the 
ims off the lights. 
Ime great philosopher has said, it is such 
| this that shape a person’s character, and 
id's character is now molded to the point 
ipody knows quite what sort of character she 
fa career in New York, she went to Holly- 
lo What a Life, having a part so demure and 
Nat producers tapped their heads knowingly 


i 
! 
ip 
| 


# a little handling, another Durbin.” 
Just Name Your Acting, Gents 


E were a bit surprised on calling her in for 
fiew, that she wasn’t accompanied by her 
fut they treated her with fatherly deference 

ye of the gentlemen said apologetically: 
@ this cigar odor won’t bother you, Miss 


all,” said Miss Field. “I smoke them 
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Mg as wicked as Fatima and bringing evil 
Wto men as far afield as the Antipodes. 
$0n Of this the young lady is an anomaly in 
vic Playing Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen 
any Lane, the heroine of Shepherd of the 
id being loaned to Warner's for a part in 
ithe Night, which made her a character of 
piitrated’ viciousness that women-haters 
e felt vindicated. 
: ‘ihe days were innocent enough, including 
Boston and subsequent residence in such 
Kew Gardens and Forest Hills on Long 
2 Morristown in New Jersey, but something 


f 
‘ 
i 
1) aiter this she was playing in Of Mice and 
| 
1 


Ni ® intervened to establish her as an individ- 
povernment investigation has prov yed that 


{nmuters but very few individuals emerge 
Ry Gardens. Perhaps the divorce of her pat 
something to do with it, because Mamma 
| @t one for travel and Betty was lugged 
fie Deep South and parts of Central America 
i ative years. Her mother married agait 
7 moved to Morristown and then the Ameri- 
pts of Newark entered. 
i of fourteen who is (Continued on page 5 
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OUR 
FIGHTING 
MEN 


ORT BENJAMIN HARRISON, Ind. 


Just getting under way here is. the 
recently reactivated Chaplains’ School, 
where clergymen of all denominations 
will learn to be Army chaplains (with a 
grade of captain) in-five weeks of what 
most other students would call a grind. 
Each session limits the number of men 


to 75 and comprises 235 hours of study 
and work in 17 subjects figured out by 
G-3 (Plans and Training) of the War 
Department. Greatest number of hours 
(35) are, naturally enough, devoted to 
the study and practice of forms of wor- 
ship, religious ceremonies and pastoral 
duties, although an equal number of 
hours are spent on close-order drill and 
conditioning exercises. The least time 
(five hours) covers the study of recrea- 
tion, education and music. 

First requirement for becoming a 
chaplain is easy enough: The applicant 
must be a male citizen of the United 
States between 24 and 50 years old. 
But he must also possess Bachelor de- 
grees of Arts and Theology, must be a 
regularly ordained clergyman, must con- 
sider the ministry his principal occu- 
pation and must have had three years’ 
experience in it. No others need apply. 

The Chaplains’ School was first 
opened in 1918 at Fort Monroe, Va., and 
has since been moved successively from 
there to forts and camps in Kentucky, 
Michigan, Illinois and Kansas. Director 
is Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Wm. D. Cleary, 
who heads a teaching staff of ten. Four 
are chaplains (Lt. Col.) with years of 
practical experience in Army procedure; 
the other six are line and staff officers 
who teach such technical subjects as 
rules of land warfare (10 hours), to- 
pography (20 hours), military law (15 
hours), and defense against chemicals 
(15 hours). 

Students sleep, eat and study in one 
modern brick building, which also con- 
tains basketball, badminton and hand- 
ball courts for those who can take the 
time off for recreation. Five weeks, 
though, is a pretty short space in which 
to cram a couple of hundred hours of 
unfamiliar military learning, so the fu- 
ture Sky Pilots don’t relax much. 


[Beets CUSTER, Michigan. Asked in 

a letter from his parents where he 
was being sent for combat duty, one 
private here replied: “It’s anybody’s 
guess. I’ve just been given yellow fever 
shots and a fur cap.” 

Custer has accommodations for 20,000 
troops, but most of the former inmates 
moved out a couple of months ago, and 
the current activity revolves largely 
around the recruit reception center, 
where the mass production technique of 
the automobile industry has been ap- 
plied. For instance, time-study experts 
were called in to see what could be done 
about speeding up the conversion of 
civilians into soldiers, with the result 
that a man now gets out of mufti and 
into uniform in ten minutes. A recruit 
can be measured for shirt, blouse, trous- 
ers, overcoat, work clothes and leggings 
in exactly eight seconds. Fifty-two sec- 
onds elapsed time is the record for 
measuring a guy for a pair of pants, 
turning up the cuffs and sewing same. 
This is an obvious opportunity to make 
a crack about the way the uniforms fit, 
but they do fit; so what? Incidentally, 
the new enlisted men are encouraged to 
give their civvies to the Salvation Army. 





OLLIER'S BY W EUGENE SMITH 


FLOATING ARMORY. Aboard the U. S. 5S. 
Prairie State in the Hudson River hard by 
Manhattan's West Side Express Highway, col- 
lege men under 28 are learning—500 of them 
at a time—to be Naval Reserve officers. For 
90 days they live and study aboard the float- 
ing armory; then, commissioned ensigns, are 
assigned to units of our fighting fleet. Two 
classes of midshipmen make up the student 
personnel. The first, slated for deck duty, 
studies navigation, seamanship, ordnance; 
the second learns the whys and wherefores of 
electrical engineering, boiler and auxiliary 
machines, construction and main engines. The 
men hit the deck at 0620 (6:20), taps sound at 
In between, 


2215 (10:15). 


Attached to the reception center is 
Lt: James Quinn, one of whose ances- 
tors came over from Ireland and became 
a U.S. soldier in 1775. But that’s not 
all. Quinn’s father is Lt. Col. W. E. J. 
Quinn, now serving in.the Far East; his 
brother is Capt. W. W. Quinn, Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo.; his sister is 2d Lt. Doris 
Quinn, Nurses’ Corps, Camp Wheeler, 
Ga.; and his uncle is Col. L. A. Quinn, 
of the 32d Division. “Win with the 
Quinns” ought to be their family motto. 


ORT SNELLING, Minnesota. Econ- 

omy is rife here. First, it hit four 
World War I tanks, which are being 
dismantled for sale as scrap; next, it 
plowed into Pvt. William Briedenstein, 
headquarters messenger. His motor- 
cycle was taken away from him and he 
now rides a new G-I bike, complete with 
tire pump, tool kit, headlamp and bell. 
Almost as bad as being a civilian. 


Eos WARREN, Wyoming. A sign, 
posted throughout this Quartermas- 
ter Replacement Training Center, reads: 






































they work hard. 


“In Case of Fire Call 300!” A rookie, on 
guard duty one night, obeyed the sign 
in his own literal fashion; he spotted a 
small fire outside one of the barracks 
and set about calling 300 men. Before 
he finished, he had half a battalion out 
of bed. The fire was extinguished with- 
out anyone getting around to calling 
300. 

And, begging your indulgence, here’s 
another rookie story from the same 
post: “Halt, who goes there?” yelled a 
guard, in approved fashion. “You 
wouldn’t know me,” came a voice from 
the darkness, “I just got here.’’ Could 
be. 


é NORTHWEST DEFENSE 
Vv SECTOR. Some of the “house- 
“¥..” keeping troops” at posts in this 
acta viv. territory have been getting some 
bargains in console radios, three-speed 
reading lamps and snazzy furniture, 
sold in a hurry by long-established out- 
fits suddenly called to other precincts. 
But the 36th Military Police Company, 
now a housekeeping unit at a Pacific 


The U. S. S. Prairie State (above) 
long and honorable career. Launch 

as the U. S. S. Illinois and commit! 
1901, the 375-foot, 11,550-ton, $2,59) 
ship formerly mounted 26 three-t) 
inch guns and has successively | 
commanding officers. In October, 
placed the training ship U. S. S. 
then serving the Ist Bin. of the Nv 
litia, and was converted into an 
in 1924, at a cost of $187,000. Al 
ture was torn down and the for 
closed with a gymnasiumlike bi 
this deck are several classrooms 
study halls are used in a New| 
Railroad building adjacent fo 1 


Northwest post, doesn’t né 
from other organizations. | 
Officer Capt. Jack Rhodes 
M.P.s never throw 
“Look!” says the capta 
six cases of corned willie 
hardtack to feed the 600 ir 
the outfit. “That stuff was 
men during the Louisiané 
They lugged it back to Texé 
then hauled it up here wh 
transferred after the wa 
soldier with any regard 
would eat the stuff unless 
of hunger; but if he gets € 
and stuck some place, even 
and willie will go down all 
with a war on, we nev 
we'll be grateful for the’ 
tles.”’ Incidentally, the 
are such loyal Texans t 
cigars until they could imp 
from the Lone Star State 
their campaign to convince pet] 
are okay, the 36th Co. iss 
paper called Soldier’s Fri 

(Continued on pag 














The Story Thus Far: 


gee SEES and unhappy, following the death 
of her mother—‘“the richest woman in the 
world”—Elaine Brian leaves New York City 
(without revealing her destination to her 
father, whom she dislikes) and goes to Ta- 
ming, China. There she finds peace in assisting 
a priest—Father Valerian, who had once been 
her mother’s dearest friend—in his mission 
and hospital labors. 

Two men are in love with her: Larch Cor- 
pran, whom she had left behind her in New 
York; and Rudolf Helgel, Father Valerian’s 
German-refugee assistant. One man (inter- 
ested in her money) says he loves her: Elton 
Field, an unscrupulous American who, having 
discarded his mistress—Helen Kung, a Eur- 
asian—hopes to marry the young heiress. Field, 
his advances repelled, finally sends a cable- 
gram to her father, Paul Brian, in which he 
says that Elaine is in peril and should be 
forced by the State Department to return to 
America. ... 

Meanwhile, Helen Kung has not been idle. 
Adoring Field, she has made certain plans 
(known only to herself) and gone to Ta-min, 
where (to the horror of her male servant Li- 
hua) she is presently preparing to open a 
“house of amusement”—a geisha house. 

In the course of her quest for girls (whom 
she buys from their parents), the Eurasian 
meets Rudolf Helgel, in a near-by village. The 
German has a companion: Captain Siao, a 
Chinese guerrilla leader. Helen introduces 
herself to Helgel. Then: “If you are inter- 
ested in Elaine Brian,” she says calmly, “I 
know something that you might want to know 
about her. My house is the third on the Street 
of Flowers.” 

She goes away, and a few minutes later 
Captain Siao learns that his sister, whom he 
loves, has been sold to the woman! Shocked, 
angered, he turns to the German, who is with 
him at the time. “If,” he says, “you bring her 
back, I will believe in your plan. I will know 
that you do not mean to destroy us.” ... 

In New York City, Paul Brian receives and 
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reads Elton Field’s cablegram. He discusses 
it with his lawyer, who informs him that the 
State Department cannot force Elaine to leave 
China. Then, believing that he has an excel- 
lent idea, he sends for Larch Corpran, whom 
he has met. 

The young man (who knows very little 
about Elaine) arrives. Brian greets him in his 
beautiful library. They exchange a few words. 
Then: “I am extremely anxious about my 
daughter—my only child,” Brian says. “She 
ran away from home, Mr. Corpran, after her 
mother’s death.” Corpran is astonished. “Ran 

” he exclaims. “But why?” 


away! 
VIII 


AUL BRIAN’S eyes wandered over 
p the room. “You may well ask why 

she ran away. I don’t know. I—she 
gave no one her confidence, Mr. Cor- 
pran. In fact’”—Paul stirred irritably in 
his chair and his voice took on an old 
querulous note—‘“I may as well confess 
to you, Mr. Corpran, that I was very un- 
fortunate in my marriage. I was envied, 
of course—everyone envied me. My 
wife was the former Mary Hatcher. You 
will remember the Hatcher fortune. But 
it is impossible for a man to be happy 
with a woman much richer than he is. I 
had some fortune myself, and I fondly 
thought I would be immune to the 
charge of—of interest in my wife’s. I 
was not. The charges of others I might 
have borne. But my—my wife devel- 
oped peculiar fancies. She was not 
beautiful and she—she imagined that I 
had married her for her money. Noth- 
ing I could do or say would persuade her 
that I loved her.” 


Suddenly the Japanese was asleep. Mei-su knew that sleep. It was 





Larch began to sweat a little. The 
confidences of the old were horrible. He 
did not know what to say. Poor Elaine! 

Paul’s delicate lips trembled with 
self-pity. “It is only natural that now I 
should long for my child. You see how 
alone I am. Here, in this great house!” 
His pale hand swept up and fell de- 
spondingly upon his knee. “After my 
wife died, I hoped my daughter and I 
would draw nearer, but her mind was 
poisoned against me.” 

“Sorry,” Larch muttered, driven to 
say something. 

“T have made every effort to discover 
where she was,” Paul went on. “Her law- 
yer knew, but he was her mother’s legal 
adviser also, and his sympathies natu- 
rally were against me. He would tell me 
nothing. But”—a smile suddenly glim- 
mered on his pale face—“luck has fa- 
vored me. A complete stranger has 
come to my aid. A man named Elton 
Field has sent me this—from China!” 

He drew an envelope from his pocket 
and handed it to Larch and Larch took 
it and read it. 

“From China!” he repeated. His mo- 
bile young face revealed all his amaze- 
ment. “Why China?” 

“Why China, indeed?” Paul said. 

“Wait,” Larch said. “She and I used 
to talk about China—that is, I told her 
my mother always wanted to go there.” 
Then his mind took in the full meaning 
of the words on the bit of paper he held. 
“Look here, it says she is in danger!” 

“Tt does,” Paul Brian said quietly, 
“and that is why I have sent for you. 
Someone must go and bring her home. 
Why not you?” 

“Sure,’’ Larch muttered, thinking fast. 
“Yes, somebody has got to go and bring 
her home. Why, there’s a war on there! 
Where’s this place Ta-ming, anyway?” 

“T have had it looked up,”’ Paul said; 


I 
“it is in Japanese-controlledi 
It will not be easy to get the# 
have had certain influences a¥ 
I felt certain that you would w 
“Of course, I'll go.” Lar 
was a compound of determin 
despair. But how would he g 
had no money to go? Where 
borrow? 


“your tickets are ready ’ 
Paul said. “You see how 
of you. Here they are.” He 
drawer of the table beside hit 
the coast, and then clippe 
Kong. I am told it is quite p53 
go from Hong Kong to Ta-m_ 
if you charter a plane. Here # ta 
ers’ checks enough, I think, fc nat ai 
for your return. Tickets will twa 
in Hong Kong for both yor ima 
daughter when you reach the: Wii, 
a month you should be bac) /asilj | 
believe.” , 
“I hate to take your mont Lan 
muttered. : } 
“Do not feel so,” Paul rejoi’} 3) 
is entirely a matter of busine” 
Larch took up his hat. “Al! aaht"! 
said abruptly. “When doI st ? 
“You have a seat on the ne: /HppS 
Paul Brian said. “I have a me a0). 
get your passport and visa </ * 
cable Elton Field to meet yc 28 
Kong.” : ; —«@G 
Exactly a week later Larch 5 


him. The plane was rising W 
grace from the bright waves 


land. He blew a kiss in the c 
Median where his mother ¥ 
moment making apple pie ° i 
By the same time tomorrow” 
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WE PAID 30%* MORE IN PETERSBURG, VA., 
50 YOU CAN ENJOY A MILDER CIGARETTE! 


THE CITY of Petersburg, Virginia, stretches tobacco country. We paid well above the 
Southward from the Appomattox River toa average market price in every one of 119 


rolling countryside planted mostly in tobacco. —_ markets last s 
leaf...and the best we buy goes into Luckies! 


eason, to get the lighter, milder 


At Petersburg’s tobacco auctions, this sea- 


son, the makers of Luckies paid 30% above lo indey 
Strike means fine tobacco. With these men 


vendent tobacco experts, Lucky 


the average market price to get the finer 







i leaf—yes, 30% more, so you could enjoy who know tobacco best—auctioneers, buy- 
i a y » | : _ ’ J . » 

: 9 a naturally milder, better-tasting cigarette. ers and warehouseme it’s Luckies 2 to 1. 
bat” This may surprise you. But the fact is, [hese experts know that in a cigarette, 


- 
Whv not choose 





‘ola j Jaters go Vpical oO t’s ie Lobdae 
a what happened in Pete rsburg is typ | it’s | , 
Ne) Something that’s happening all through the Lu our ryment 
net 
' Lot price, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


*Based on average mar! 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 
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hi eet To think he could outsmart 


them, those quic slick guys in New 
York. An optimist, that was Harold, 
without mucl or luck. He thought 

make lots of money, easy money, 
fairy gold. And then one morning woke 
ip to find that he owed them ten thou- 
sand dollars, and if they cared to press 
the charge, a prison sentence hung over 
him. Poor kid! She remembered how 
panicked he was when he realized what 
had happened and what a fool he had 
been. But that didn’t mop up the milk; 
they said, “You must pay the money. If 
you don’t, we can send you up. But 
you’ve got to pay the money.” Then 


Manesco appeared, with his plans for 
them to dance in Europe. He did know 
Europe, he did, and knew about danc- 
ing, too. 

Estelle’s eyes floated level across the 
shining pool with its waves that went 
forth and back, then rested rather sor- 
rowfully on the Rumanian, who was 
still babbling about the unexampled_.no- 
tices of their act in the Budapest papers. 
Yes, she thought, Manesco’s played fair 
enough. He’s done what he said he’d 
do, got us bookings all over Europe at 
two hundred dollars a week, which is 
more than most of them get. If only 
there wasn’t this war. ... She put her 
fingers up to her eyes and swayed her 
head to and fro. Ten thousand dollars. 
They’d paid back sixty-five hundred. If 
only . . . oh, why was Harold so silly? 
She knew that Manesco had helped 
them. They’d never have thought of 
the Scheherazade scene, or the whole 
combination, without him, but.. . 


Tete OS are good girls and bad girls. 
There are artistes and the other ones, 
the ones who want men and money. Es- 
telle didn’t care about men; as far as she 
herself was concerned she didn’t care 
about money. Of course, there was easy 
money, as Manesco kept on telling her. 
He said, “Why, a girl like you...” and 
she thought, “I wish I was home! But I 
can’t make money that way. Why was 
Harold such a fool?” But Harold was 
paying it back; she made him do that, 
no matter. It didn’t leave much to live 
on, but there were, she thought, com- 
pensations, like yesterday, with those 
stockings, six pairs of American stock- 
ings, all new in their pretty boxes in ex- 
change for a Mainbocher frock. 

The girl at the Arizona had just the 
same shape as hers, and she said, “My 
stockings are lost. They’ve run so fast 
I can’t catch them. Have you any Ameri- 
can stockings?” Estelle said, “Yes, I 
have some,” and the girl looked her up 
and down. She said, ‘Your frock is not 
good, but I have a Paris frock, from 
Mainbocher, a sports costume, knitted 
wool, gray skirt and jumper and blue 
jacket. The blue will match your eyes; 
it’s just the thing you need. And I’ll 
swap it for six pairs of stockings.” 

“Look here!” said Manesco heartily. 
“Look here . . . or can’t you listen? Look 
at this what they say about you! And 
mind you, I didn’t pay anything, all this 
is free publicity. That shows what a hit 
you made.” 

A hit is a hit or a miss, and a miss is a 
miss ora hit. Estelle was tired, her mind 
was tired, and she wanted something to 
eat. But the Mainbocher frock did fit, 
and she didn’t begrudge the stockings 

acnOnly, ., . 

Manesco jumped to his feet, and 
dropped the papers all over. 

“Herr General,” he said, “Herr Gen- 
eral, Ich...’ Then he turned to Es- 
telle: “Miss O’Flaherty, I have the 
honor to present to you the General 
von Renning. I have the... .” 
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Her first thought was, “How young for 
a general, he must be under forty.” Tall, 
slim and blond, with hard blue eyes and 
a straight Prussian back to his head. He 
bowed gracefully over her hand, and 
said, “Mademoiselle, I am _ honored. 
You danced your way to my heart. I 
have never imagined such dancing. You 
were perfect.” 

She felt the truth in his voice, and it 
made her shy and embarrassed. “Oh, 
please .. . I don’t know,” she said. “I 
mean, we try...” 

He said, “Yes, but I do know, I do 
know well about dancing. Your dancing 
is superb.”’ He spoke slowly, in perfect 
English, and she thought that she might 
have liked him except that somehow she 
didn’t. 

In a lightning flash she thought, ‘“He’s 
been talking to Manesco, and Manesco 
has told him ‘Oh, yes,’ as Manesco al- 
ways does. Well, he hasn’t beaten me 





"Oh, Master Charles, the piano teacher is here!” 





yet. I know Manesco said that to the oil 
man in Rumania, and the other one in 
Warsaw. I know what Manesco is, but 
I’m not that kind of girl. If I wanted to 
be I could, without Manesco’s help. But 
I’m not that kind of girl.” 

The general said, “Will you lunch 
with me, Mademoiselle?” 

She replied, “Oh... 
manager...” 

Von Renning said, “He’s gone away. 
You are hungry? Yes? Let us lunch.” 


I think, my 


ERTRUDE VON HOVEN slid her 
hand softly into Harold’s brown paw 
and squeezed the base of his thumb. 


“Why call me Gert?” she sighed. “It 
sounds so unromantic.” 

. He jerked his hand away. “Gertrude 
sounds sticky to me,” he said, “sort 


of honey and oozy. I call you Gert be- 
cause I like you.” 

Once more she noticed the flecks of 
brown in his hazel eyes, and thought, 
“Oh, if there wasn’t this war!’ She 
thought of the Lago di Gardo, of Ser- 
mione and Capri, and the moon on the 
sea at Cap Ferrat with the Alps like a 
wall in the background. To have this 


boy there alone and forget there was 
war in Europe, which Germany must 
win. She bit her lip till it hurt and thrust 
the sweet dreams behind her. “You said 
you'd tell me more about your time in 
the Air Force. I don’t see why you left 
it. I should think that a man would...” 


HAkoLe smiled self-consciously. 

“You don’t understand, sweetie-pie. 
I mean, anyone can fly, but dancing’s 
another thing. An artist, you see, I 
mean ...I tell you, it’s like this. What 
I want is poetry, the poetry of move- 
ment. I thought I could find it in flying, 
but it wasn’t. Too easy, for one thing, 
and mechanical. Perhaps if I’d gone for 
pursuit planes... but that bombing... 
just the same thing day after day, like 
dropping a sack on a tennis court... 
why, my dear, I could hit a barrel, I 
could drop my sack in a barrel—but 
what was the fun of that?” 


ED GRAHAM 


“From what sort of height?” she mur- 
mured. 

“Oh, any old height you like. A thou- 
sand feet or ten thousand. You see, it’s 
this sight we have, the Warbo bomb 
sight we call it, though it really has other 
names. I mean, after I won my wings I 
was doing this sighting stuff, and baby, 
we knocked ’em cold! There was an 
Englishman there one day; he couldn’t 
believe his eyes, the way I blasted the 
target. I tell you, that sight’s a honey.” 

She said, “If I was a man and was 
able to do things like that ... you 
Americans are so strange! Don’t you 
know that the noblest life is to fight for 
your country’s glory?” 

“Gert, darlin’, you’re all wet. America 
don’t need glory, or fighting, either. 
We’ve had all we need of both of them. 
I tell you I’d sooner dance than drop 
bombs on the Tower of London.” 

“Would you like to bomb London?” 
she said. 

“Oh, London,” he laughed. “Those 
limeys, you know what they did to Ire- 
land, but .. . I tell you, sister, the Eng- 
lish .. . but that’s no sand in my eye, 
though they say the ferry pilots are hit- 




























































ting the money these days. Five 
dred a flight, I heard. You can d 
times a month. Now that’s the 
McCoy. I mean, here we don’t 
bad, but Manesco catches the crean | 
oh, bingo, I wish I was rich!” 
She pressed his hand again and 
dered was this the moment. She thc 
perhaps it was, that here was a wz - 
approach. She said, “Money ca 
easy. How much do you really 
He said, “If I had ten thou . . 
call it twenty thousand. With ty 
thousand dollars . . . oh, gee, ‘tate 
sit me pretty!” Yes . . four mor 
sand for him, three thousand for 
dentals, the trip home and an apart 
and some clothes, and some thir 
Estelle; then sixteen thousand te 
with... “Oh, baby, just lead me | 
She sat up straight at his wo 
threw back her heavy dark hair 
movement of her head. ‘All right, 
said, ‘‘you can have it, the twenty 1 
sand dollars. You can if your mem 
good, paid anywhere, as you like 
can pay in New York if you like.” 
Harold O’Flaherty dropped his | / 
“Never mind,” he said, “that 
hurt,” and kicked the fragments ¢| 
“Say, Gert, what is it you’re saying 
you really mean to tell me...” 
She looked him straight in the ey! 
really do mean to tell you. I mean | 
I say and I say it. If you can reme 
. if you know enough to me 
drawing of that bomb sight, the Sc) 
drawing that will show its comp 
parts for us to reproduce it, you 
have your twenty thousand . . 
not twenty, but fifty. We’d pay} 
thousand dollars, and all you do |} 
member and make us a little dray 
“Who’s ‘we’?” 
“Never mind, but the money 
there.” 


IKHAIL DIMITROF sat alo 
his little room. His mind w} 
crowded with thoughts that he co 
get them clear. This girl, the A} 
can girl. He loved her, or did he} 
her? Did she interfere with his lif! 
purpose of his life? Would she hin 
or help it, to make Macedonia free 
of all of them, Serbs and Bulga: 
Germans and Turks and the rest 
make Macedonia free, without cov 
pennies or blood? 
He thought, “How strange it 
that I’m here as a landscape gar¢ 
working for Prince Esterhazy, an 
salary I get is paid by little Huns 
dancing girls in Sofia.” He thoug 
strange that was, that the treaty e 
between Hungary and Bulgari 
which the salaries of the Bul, 
gardeners in Hungary, which likes 
garian gardeners and knows how! 
they are, should be offset, and in a 
paid, by the wages of Hungarian dé 
girls in the night clubs of Sofia. Sc 
‘cal of war-racked Europe in 1941, 
even the transfer of money from: 
try to country has become so di 
that Germany’s vassals must res 
such devices. 
Dimitrof thought: “Yes, I lov 
but I don’t trust that brother of F 
think she’s straight as a T-squar 
I wouldn’t trust him five yards. 
there’s something I don’t unde 
—just what are they doing het 
that boy smarter than he looks# 
Dougall seems to like him, the +} 
can military attaché; I’ve ofter h 
them together. Is it possible the } 
Dougall .. . Is Harold working fc } 
or both of them together? Then); 
does Estelle come in? I wonder!) 
could find out .. . We need the s} 
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...and keep your job! 


1. 1 was riding my bicycle home, first 
day of my new job, when who should 
I run smack-dab into but my new boss! 
I knocked him flat, skidded across the 
sidewalk, and went through the biggest 
plate-glass window in the drug-store! 











2. Nobody was hurt much, but my bike 
was ruined. The boss was so mad he fired 
me on the spot. The druggist wanted to 
call the police... until I promised to pay 
for the window. Then he gave me a cup 
of coffee. 








4. “That's right,” said the druggist. “I 
serve Sanka Coffee myself.” The boss 
said: “In that case, I’ll try a cup.” He 
drank it. His face brightened some. “Hum 


—good!” he grunted. “But are you sure 
it’s 97% caftein-free?” 


6. Next day | got a note from the boss. 
“Thanks for telling me about Sanka Coffee. 
It’s wonderful, and it lets me sleep. Come to 
work tomorrow ...I can’t lose a smart boy 
like you. P.S. I paid for the broken window.” 


H ow to knock your boss down 
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3. “One for you, sir?’ he asked the boss. 
“No!” the boss snapped. “Never touch it! 
The caffein keeps me awake.” So I piped 
up, timidly: “Have you tried Sanka Cof- 
fee? It’s 97% caffein-free, and can’t keep 
you awake.” 


5. 1 showed him, on a can of Sanka Cof- 
fee, where it said: “Sanka Coffee is gen- 
uine, delicious coffee from which 97% of 
the caffein has been removed. You can 
drink it at any hour with none of caffein’s 
penalties.” 








SANKA COFFEE 


REAL COFFEE...97% CAFFEIN-FREE 


Make Sanka Coffee strong. Use a heaping 
tablespoon per cup. If percolator is used, 
“perk” Sanka Coffee a little longer. 


TUNE IN..... “Duffy's Tavern,” starring “Archie,” Duffy-on-the-telephone, and 
Shirley Booth. The most talked-about new show on the air. ..laugh-spangled and 
studded with fun. Every Tuesday night. See your local paper for times and stations. 









| Harold can come, and his girl. . 





much. She meets such a lot of people, 
and after this success . . . Perhaps if I 
asked her she might .. .” 

The telephone shrilled on his desk. 
“Yes,” he said. “Oh, yes, yes! No, I tell 
you I have no news... Of course I know 
it’s important, but I tell you I have no 
news! But, Comrade, for heaven’s sake 
... I told you I understand ... Yes, to 
find when the train is going, and what is 
the route it will take ... Of course I do 
understand, but the Germans don’t give 
things away ... Yes, of course I shall do 
my best, but miracles just don’t happen. 
... Yes, I’ll let you know if I hear—of 
course I shall let you know.” 

He slammed the receiver down, and 
thought, “What monkeys they are! 


| Don’t they know that I’m trying...” 


His mind flashed back to Iowa, the 
state university where he’d studied ag- 
riculture, from tractor and furrowed 
fields and the strongest breeds of grain 
to the heights of landscape gardening. 

Again the telephone rang, and he 
heard Estelle’s gay voice: “Oh, Mike, 
take me out to tea! I need someone 
simple like you. Been lunching with one 
of these Germans, polite as you want, 
but so stiff. Oh, Mike, you’re American, 
aren’t you? Anyway, nearly American, 
ANG atencie 

“Yes,” he thought, “I was nearly 
American. By now, if I’d stayed, I’d 
have been one.”’ How long ago was it— 
eight years?-—when he first applied for 
his papers, and only five years were 
needed to become a citizen and live free 
among the free. The Americans were 
good to him, the shy Macedonian boy 
whose English was faulty and slow, so 
of course he wanted to stay there in 
Iowa with his friends. But the ties of 
race were too strong, as once they said 
to St. Paul, “Come over to Macedonia, 
come to Macedonia and help us.” 

That was the message they sent him, 
and like the saint, he had listened, to 
leave the clean fields of Iowa and return 
to this dirty intrigue, to the jungle of 
Balkan intrigue, playing all ends against 
the middle. They’d known that the war 
was coming, the IMRO people, they 
knew. They’d killed the Yugoslav king 
in Marseilles, and the French foreign 
minister ... his name... oh, yes, it 
was Barthou. The Italians paid them 
for. that, but they did not do it for 
money, they did it to hasten the war, 
the war which they knew must come. To 
make Macedonia free, to break the yoke 
of the Bulgars and the Serbians and the 
Greeks, to create a free Macedonia, 
which had never accepted slavery but 
had been under foreign rule since the 
days of the Roman Lucullus. 

“All right,” he said, “lunch tomor- 
row. But keep that Manesco away. 
Bring Harold? I don’t see why. And 
yet ...oh, do as you wish. The German 
girl as well? Say, why don’t you bring 
your general and make it a German 
party? All right, whatever you like, if 


AROLD finished the last of the draw- 
ing and looked at the carbon copy. 


| “That may fool ’em,” he said to him- 


self, “it certainly does look real.’ He 
put the carbon back, and the upper sheet 
above it, and signed his name with a 
flourish—Harold O’Flaherty. “Yes, it 
does look near enough, and ... . fifty 
thousand dollars, oh, boy, what a lump 
of dough!” 


He said, “Gert, I have done this for 
you. I don’t care about the money. You 
asked me and so I did it, and I think I 
remembered it right.” 

She looked at the plans he’d brought 
her. She said, “Is this really the bomb 
sight?” . 

He said, ‘Near as I remember. Of 
course, you must understand that I’m not 
a technical expert, but I think that some 
of your folks can reconstruct from this 
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sketch. At least,” he oil s 
should do. I’ve got the essentiale «.. 
“God help me,” he thought, © 
liar! But maybe these mugs w 
and fifty thousand dollars , _ , ,| 
oh, boy, oh, boy! It’s ‘spoiling th 
tians,’ I remember that from th 
But the bomb sight isn’t like | 
looks like that, but it isn’t. It lo} 
that and may fool ’em, and fift_ 
sand dollars.” if 
He thought the Germans w : 


ESTELLE wondered about y 
ning. He had stuff, like all 
mans. Oh, yes, he sure had sot 
but she didn’t think she liked it. | 
havior was ultracorrect, and the | 
talked to the waiter, and ever | 
always right. As they lunched | 
the terrace, the American mili § 
taché McDougall came along 2) 
“Oh, Estelle, I’m so glad you | 
made a hit! Of course you hi 
the papers. That’s rare, you 
Hungary, for newspapers te ra 
out being sweetened. And wasn 
grand? I don’t need to talk ab | 
but that brother of yours, he’s | 
She presented him to von || 
who said smoothly, “Your co 
mine don’t always agree abou 
but here it is nice to see that wit 
us have the same thought. Plez’ 
tain McDougall, sit down. Ma 
you a Martini?” 
He said the right thing, she 
and said it the right way, but :) 
she didn’t like him; his eyes 
cold and hard, and the air of oy 
as if he owned all Budapest, | 


might ...also... own her. , 
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AROLD said, “It was only ; 
just thought...” * my 
“You just thought?” said the 
man. “I believe you thought : 
fools. You took the money, di 
You received the confirmatio t 
money was paid in New Yo: 
thousand dollars to your acco, 
bank there. Did you, or did y} 
Harold muttered miserably. 
“All right, then, the plan We) 
And who do you think you are | 
sell us a fake like that, and imé 
we are fools. So now what? T!. 
was paid, but now you are goi h 
Harold’s tongue was dry ink) 
He said, “I can pay it back.” | 
“Oh, no,” said the Nazi, “y} 
And, anyway, what is money © 
only one way you can pay, anc | 
young friend, is by death. You’ 
America now. This is Hung 
ON RENNING looked a 
“Your brother’s a fool,” he | 
account of that we shall sl) 
Someone glanced at the plan) 
and thought it was the bomb s” 
ordered the money sent to Wy 
Well, that’s nothing. I’ve ¢ 
! 
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him. But, of course, when we!) 
plans over we saw that your cle’ 
brother was ‘pulling a fast © 
that the American phrase? S 
him tomorrow at dawn, unle: 

“Unless what?” she gasped); x, 

“Unless you come with n| 
train. I have a private car ani / 
quite comfortable.” 

She said, “You mean 
want...” 

He said, “Yes, precisely th 
you, my dear, and want yc 
think your brother is wo? 
shouldn’t think so myself, but) 
your brother, not mine.” | 

She said, “Would you Cc’ 
thing? Have you no human | 

He said, “No, I want whi} 
and you are what J want. So 

She didn’t mind what-he | 
could understand that. She d) 
about Harold—the creature 1 | 
before. He’d done the sam 
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ot himself into a mess be- 
ight he was smart, and all 
living in cheap hotels and 
sco run them around Eu- 
er was just the same. 
old was a fool, but she 
otect him. It hadn’t been 
io go dancing this way across 
d send four fifths of their 
e to New York to pay for 
ly. But she kept herself to 
d whenever the greasy Ma- 
alked about men or money 
im straight, “I don’t play it 
and I won’t. You get your 
ission, don’t you, on all of our 
s? But not that way, you 
lam not for sale.” 
+ it was worse than a sale. 
j at the Nazi general and 
ity or hope. He didn’t even 
7. He didn’t seem gloating. 
sem any of the things she’d 
sks or seen at home in the 
€ simply was quite certain 
ing to happen, and he put his 
gers and said, “Then it’s un- 
fou come to the train at ten- 
ht, the train’s number is 73, 
nhof, and ask for my private 
ily a freight train, but you'll 
t comfortable enough. We're 
gh Nish to the south... Now 
So sad, my dear! I’m not so 
that, and perhaps...” 
| “I do think you’re bad, to 
the way you drive. Yes, of 
mow I will come. But, you 
Ithink...” 
froze him. He rose to his feet. 
“All right, then, ten-thirty. 
¢ there, and at ten-forty your 
] have a safe conduct to take 
nbul. Let him get home from 
mind about the money, let 
money. What’s money to 
are going to conquer the world. 
| my dear, will be there. Ost 
tion, train number seventy- 
ask for my private car.” 


MIKE,” she said, “I can’t bear 
|, Mike,” she said, “what can 
Pye arrested Hal, you know, 
man... Oh, Mike, does it 
me? I thought they were 
ies. I didn’t think it could 
mean, not- happen to me. I 
im, you see, this man. It’s 
ike him, but there’s some- 
I don’t like, the way he’s so 
himself, the way he looks at me, 

nd, of course, it’s true. That’s 
part, of course it’s true! I am in 
is Slave, to do what he wants me 

a understand, don’t you, Mike? 
® what else can!... There’s 

6 said, “I can do, except 
Renning wants. Oh, do you 


cedonian rubbed his chin. 
led at him about his beard, 
ed it off to please her. He’d 
sl her about it and make 
§ about Samson or something, 
y and laugh with her, together. 
Was pain like a stab. It made 
urn in his body to feel that 

bved would have to do this. 
et them shoot your brother. 
it’s his fault, not yours.” 
“Don’t you be silly! I can’t 
on’t and they shan’t.” Her 
an but determined. ‘“‘Oh, no,” 
no, indeed. And, anyway, 
Matter, if he gets to Istanbul... 
She said, “it’s all settled. I go 
I-thirty ... the Ost Bahnhof 
for his private car ~.. the car 
on Renning ... attached toa 
Mm... number seventy-three 
rough Nish to the south... 
this car was quite comfort- 
that was what he said... 
&.. . oh, oh, I can’t bear it!” 
t hands to her face and her 
ere shaken with sobbing. 
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down to the sor 


freight train with private car.” A f 


train? And the private car of a gen-/! 


eral, the General von Renning. 
there could be no doubt He thought 
what the train must mean—machine 
and grenades, maybe tear gas, and more 
machine guns, Tommy-guns—all 
bloody mechanism to hold down a con- 
quered country, or perhaps the means 
of war for a conquered country to re- 
volt. ’ 

He said slowly and heavily, “In my 
country we have a proverb: ‘The biggest 
Tiver can be crossed by the smallest 
bridge.’ ” 
shoulder, the 


the 


first time he’d 
touched her, and kissed her shining 
hair. “Remember our proverb,” he 
said. “And even the biggest river.” 


ever 


a bepanbes were so polite on the train. All 

Germans, saluting and smart. They 
knew her name and said, “Oh, yes, Miss 
O’Flaherty. Yes! Your coupé, of course, 
is here, and the general said...” 


A young officer knocked at the door | 


and saluted and said, “Miss O’Flaherty, 


the general is very sorry, the general is | 
busy, the general has work to do. But | 


he thinks that twelve o’clock, he thinks 


that at twelve o’clock . . . I mean that | 


the general has instructed me to inform 
you, Miss O’Flaherty, that supper is 
arranged for twelve o’clock, and the 
general is awaiting the honor of your 
company, at twelve o’clock. And h= 
wished me to add that your brother, Mr. 
Harold O’Flaherty, left Budapest to- 
night at ten-forty on the Orient Express 
for Istanbul.” 

She said, “Thank you, I understand.” 

He saluted again and went out. 

She thought, “Anyway, Harold’s safe. 
At least I’ve done that for the kid. But 
why should I...’ She looked then at 
the window, and ran to it, pulling it up. 
But the window was fixed and firm; she 
couldn’t pull it open. “Oh, Mary, Mother 
in Heaven, I can’t get away, I’m caught! 
Oh, Mary, our Mother, help me!” 


The train rumbled on, vumping and | 
jolting over the ill-laid line, going on | 


across the river into Yugoslavia.... 


HERE came a loud grinding crash, | 
and the train halted so suddenly that | 
Estelle was thrown across the compart- | 


ment. The windows were broken and 


He put his arm around her | 





How’s your ‘Pep Appeal’’ ? 





Jennie: Ta! da-da-da! Loosen up the hips, Auntie! And get a little sparkle in your eye! 
The rhumba is supposed to be fun. 


Auntie Mae: Oh, dear! I know I'll never master it! 








Auntie Mae: It’s no use, Jennie! Even if Mr. Brown does love to dance, I'll never be 
able to do the rhumba. 


| Jennie: Fiddlesticks, Auntie, all you lack is a little pep appeal. And that reminds me. 
| I'll bet you’re not eating right, not getting all your vitamins. You can’t have pep with- 
out vitamins, you know. Come down to the pantry and we'll make a start right now. 


the floor was covered with glass, but she | * 


was unhurt, unscratched. A collision, 


she thought—with a horrible fear of | | | 


fire. But then came shots in the night 
and the clatter of machine guns. She 
heard a man scream in pain, and a vol- 
ley of bullets ripped the roof above her 
head. She crouched down low on the 
floor and hid her head with her arms, 
when the door burst open. Mike picked 
her up fror the floor and said, “It’s all 
right, my dear! I tell you we've taken 
the train. It’s all right, I tell you, all 
right!” 

His face was grimy with dust, and he 
wore blue denim overalls. He said, “I 
got on to the train.” He said, “You 
don’t know it, we're IMRO. We bribed 
the fireman and I took his place, and 
what’s more, I sent the message. My 


. + ope ae 1 +hj 
darling, you gave me the key, and thi 


is the train we wanted Now we'll take 
their own machine guns and the re 
the stuff on the train Now we'll fight 
for Macedonia, with their own gun 
grenades! It was you who gave me t 
key.” 

She said, “Mike, is it you, 1s it you 


He held her close to his heart 


said, “Darling, I love you so much 





Jennie: And now, Auntie, right in this scrumptious cereal are extra-rich sources of two 
of the most important vitamins, B, and D. Yessir, right in KELLOGG’s PEP, made from 
choice parts of sun-ripened wheat. 


Auntie Mae: Hey! Why didn’t you tell me it tastes so good? If getting the other vitamins 
is as much fun as eating PEP, I may wind up doing the rhumba yet. 


Vitamins for pep! dives “efor vitamins! 


Pep contains per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of Vitamin'B,, according to 


age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK COPYRIGHT, 1042, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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| CLEAN OIL 











Dirty, sludge-loaded oil i invites 

engine overhaul expense. 
_ Piston ring slots clog. Then, 

carbon forms faster, cylinder — 
walls wear, oil and gas — 


wasted. ‘- 

AC Oil Filter Rta cements? i 

keep oil clean and clea sO 
| _ make it last. longer. Install one 










/ ; whenever your oil be >mes , so. : 
dark that the marks or n the oil 
: a ck cannot pe 


i 





Be 
| ans 
seen easily. You'll save money 
on oil, save money on repairs, — 
and keep your car running 


better, eee “ie mt 


s"2 





See tat YOUR — 
OILIS CLEAN 
have your oil 
checked with 


an AC 
Oil Test Pad 





Stop in wherever you see the sign 
shown below. Have the attendant 
check your oil with an AC Oil Test 
Pad. You'll be money ahead to keep 
an eye on the cleanness of your oil. 


AC Oil Filters Get the Dirt 


For engines not now 
equipped, AC makes 
complete Oil Filters 
which your dealer can 
install in a short time. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


NOTE: Follow the recommendation of your 
service man asto when oil should be changed. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation +» FLINT, MICHIGAN 


| a gut to get his quarter’s worth. I see 
heavy eaters, son, but I don’t see so 
many bloody good workers. You can 
wash up in back. What’s your name?” 

“Penberthy,” the man said over his 
shoulder. “Dick Penberthy.” 
| Old Andy went back to his seat in the 
lobby, and a little later the dinner horde 
|came pushing through the front door. 
|In the first wave was Augustus Finne- 
gan, carrying proudly the belly of an 
important man. 

Penberthy was a step behind. 

Andy said to him, ‘Say nothin’ about 
the rasslin’ or the trainin’, lad.” 

From behind them, Geraldine said 
sharply, “What training?” 

Andy said defensively, “I’m stickin’ 
to the agreement—which was as to har- 
ness harses.” 

“Which was as to squandering and 
gambling,’ Geraldine said. 


Andy shifted ground: “This is the 
new handy man, daughter.” 
“Daughter?” Dick said. “Talks like 


your bloody wife!” 

Geraldine ignored him. She said to 
her father, “I’m sick of this! I want to 
cook, but I can’t because you don’t 
want it. From now on...” 

“Bre!” the Cornishman said. ‘‘That’s 
no bloody way fer a girl to talk to ’er 


feyther!”’ 

“Shut up,’”’ Geraldine said, and turned 
back to Andy. “From now on, I 
want. 


meeceine shook his head like a dea- 
con at a penny on the collection plate. 
Very calmly, he reached out and put 
his hands under her armpits. Placidly 
the muscles rolled on his arms, and 
Geraldine’s feet were two feet from 
the floor. “Where’ll Ah put ’er?” 








Old Andy’s chin whiskers quivered 
like a slapped baby’s lip. ‘“‘She’s s’posed 
to be genteelly behind the desk,” he 
said, and his voice was not his own. 

The big man carried her—just like 
that—across the lobby, and set her on 
her feet behind the desk. He carried 
her as though she were a piece of fur- 
niture, a cuckoo clock that had been 
rude in announcing the hour. She just 
stood there glaring after him, the 
brooch on her bosom bouncing with her 
breath. 

Andy said in admiration, “Ye’re the 
first man I ever seen, lad, wasn’t scared 
of women in some way. Ye must be 
awful brave, lad.” 

“Brave?” Dick said. 
all the bloody time.” 

“You scared?” Andy said. 
it ye’re scared of, lad?” 

“Unger,” Dick said. “Ah’m just 
bloody awful scared of bein’ ’ungry.” 

Andy Devlin laughed. “Go in an’ eat,” 
he said. 


“Domme, scared 


“What is 


|e were three long tables in the 
dining room. Penberthy jerked the 
chair beside Augustus Finnegan with 
one hand and reached for food with the 
other. 

Jovially, the saloonkeeper said, 
“Eat hearty here, my friend, and drink 
hearty at Augustus Finnegan’s liquid 
emporium.” With both hands he of- 
fered the big bowl of potatoes. 

“Well, thank’ee kindly,” Dick said. 
And he upturned the bowl over his 
plate; with the other hand, he tilted the 
meat platter straight up and down. 

Finnegan made two foodless swal- 
[eons “Some carrots?” he said. ‘No 
|room on your plate, but you can eat 
| from the bowl.” 

Dick said, “Don’t mind if I do, 





thank’ee, if you got lots of it. Set ’ er 
| down. Ah’ll get to ’er in a minute.” 
Finnegan looked around the table 
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Continued from page 20 


with his pale eyes round as a bug’s. He 
said to Dick then, “Eat my turnips?” 
and slid the thick oval side dish across 
the oilcloth. 

“Thank’ee kindly,’ Dick said. 

Fifteen men were at the table and 
one by one in a thickening silence each 
offered his side dish of turnips. Dick 
accepted them gravely and calmly to 
the fifteenth dish. Then politely he 
said, “’Ere, domme! Too bloody many 
turnips. Trade somebody for prunes?” 

The boarders almost tiptoed from the 
dining room with reverence and solem- 
nity upon them. Their hushed manner 
was like the sanctimonious droop duti- 
ful mourners try to wear to a funeral. 

Augustus Finnegan picked Andy’s 
hand from the chair arm and pressed it 
as though Andy had just buried the 
only wife he could ever hope to have. 
“That man’s cubic capacity!” he said. 
“He'll eat you out of your house.” 

Andy laid a beatific look on his 
daughter, still behind the desk. “It’ll 
be a peaceful house while he’s chewin’,” 
he said. 

From the dining room came the 
steady beat of tableware on crockery, 
more indicative than a men-at-work 
sign. 

When it ceased, Dick came out. 

“Good dinner?’”’ Andy said. 

“Aye. Bloody good.” 

“T understand ye’ve got a healthy ap- 
petite.” 

The big man looked at the floor. “It’s 
true,” he said. “If ye like, Ah’ll work 
for my boord.” 

Old Andy said emphatically, ‘And 
room, and a dollar and a half a day. 
I'll initiate ye to your duties.” 

He led him out through ithe kitchen 
where sat the surly-looking woman 
cook, a scowl on her big face and her 
fists on her wide-flung knees, to whom 
Dick said, ‘“’Aw’s it coomin’, mam?” 
with excessive politeness. 

Surprisingly, behind the hotel there 
was a little plot of grass, thick and 
clipped and very green. It grew softly 
and snugly in the cracks and along the 
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“Don't you have any suits with two pairs of pants?” ; 



















































Lb 
edges of the planks laid e 
pathway from the rear doo 
in back. “My daughter do; 
said. “She’s good with ¢ 
—so long as they ain’t ha 

Beyond the board fence 
Augustus Finnegan sat on 
in the ashy litter back o; 
taking his after-dinner sg; 
clay pipe that was unbefi 
dignity of his establishme: 
He said, “And are you reple 
my friend?” 

“Did they ever teavall 
House else, ye nosy, 
hypocrite?” Andy demande 

Finnegan said smugly, ‘ 
tention to Mr. Devlin, my 
He’s always jokin’.” 

“T wish ye’d stop think: 
said darkly, and opened thi 
rear fence. “Paddock,” h 
berthy, “. . . what used 
walked across the pounde 
the barn. , 


| 


bese barn was lonely wit 
and the old scent of hors 
Andy said with the bitte 
father, “That meddlin’ gur-r 
me sell the harses. ... Bt 
the place of ’em now, lad 
make a rassler outa ye, é 
a little money an’ a little gk 
spartin’ events in an’ about : 
“Ah’m a middlin’ good ras: 
said. “Ah know a few chi 
tricks.” ) 
Andy held up a fistful 
knuckles. “Pound for pounc} 
year, I’m the dirtiest-knowir 
man in the county. But we } 
tricks, lad. We'll rassle ’en| 
“When?” | 
“When we’ve done som) 
These Cousin Jacks around \| 
outa the mines to rassle fulla| 
dust an’ beer. I’ll train ye in 
we’ll show ’em some rasslin’. » 
he said then. H 
The small blacksmith sho!) 
of misty, starved shadows ti 
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By Larry })) 
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Truck Operators, Large and Small, Will Heartily Welcome 


CHEVROLETS = 
TRUCK CONSERVATION PLAN 
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Transportation is vital to 


























victory.... Trucks are an im- 


abe portant arm of transpor- wor 
tation... . That’s why truck 
operators everywhere will 
recognize Chevrolet’s ‘Truck 

CONSERVE CONSERVE 


. P 3 j # 
OlL Conservation Plan’ as along TRANSMISSION ae 


forward step toward keep- 


ing America’s trucks rolling. 





. Your Chevrolet dealer's CONSERVE 


CONSERVE “Truck Conservation Plan” COOLING 
ENGINE SYSTEM 


can help you to get longer, 


stronger, more economical 





service out of your trucks. CONSERVE 


CONSERVE See him—today! FQPVICTORY EVERY VITAL 
BRAKES girs: MOTOR DIVISION i PART 





A MOBILE NATION IS A STRONG NATION 


| Always SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER FOR SERVICE 


on any car or truck 
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fr HE’SA 
RN 7 MECHANIC 


Docror or Morors 
e His Study Never Ends 


Pee minute of the 
day this “Doctor of Motors” ex- 
hibits the versatility that comes 
from never-ending study. Me- 
chanic, motor analyst, electrician, 
machinist, welder, metalworker 
— he is all these and more. 

Heisaman of many talents. 
Your automobile mechanic 
studies continually with en- 
thusiasm because repairing 
automobiles is not only his 
profession—it is also his 


hobby. Practical experience ‘Rg 


E'S AN 





HE’S A 
MOTOR 
ANALYST 


THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANIES ¢ HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA, U.S.A. AND TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 













and constant study keep him up to 
date and tell him exactly how to 
fix your car when it needs it. 
* * * 

Better mechanics everywhere rec- 
ommend and install Perfect Circle 
Piston Rings because they 
know how well these rings 
stop oil pumping, save gaso- 
line, and restore power, pick- 
up, and pep. 

Install Perfect Circles in 
your car. It will take but a few 
hours and the cost is surpris- 
ingly low. 











across and swung outward the door on 
the alley, and the sunlight came in, tan- 
gible in feel and yellow color. 

“Here’s where we’ll do our weight- 
liftin’,’ he said. “What can ye do with 
that?” He pointed at the four-foot iron 
cone used in shaping horseshoes. “Can 
ye lift it by the top?” 

“Aye,” Dick said, and with that he 
caught the cone with one hand, and 
picked it up. 

Andy wrung his chin whiskers, his 
face wrinkled with a grin of glee. “Ye’ll 
turn their bones to water with them 
fingers,” he said. 

“Whose bones, Mr. Devlin?” Augus- 
tus Finnegan had only his head stuck 
through the door. 

“Ah,” Andy said. “Meet our new 
bouncer, Mr. Finnegan. But this job, 
I'll do meself.” 

Finnegan went back up the alley very 
fast. At his own gate, he shouted back, 
“It’s a free alley! It’s a public thor- 
oughfare.” 

“Too entirely public,’ Andy said, 
“and Ill be takin’ steps to remedy it. 
Mind that, now.” 


Dicss first job was to fill a beer bar- 

rel with sand. And Andy borrowed, 
from a Swede section boss on the North- 
western, a pair of handcar wheels and an 
axle. Then they went to work. 

Before and after the workouts, 
Andy spoke to the lad as gently as a 
father to a wealthy son; but as a trainer, 
he was a driving, unsatisfied devil. 

What loose flesh there was on the lad 
came off until he had a thinned-out 
look. But he ate like an apologetic 
bear that had forgotten to wake up for 
two summers. The harder he worked 
the more he ate; and the harder he 
worked the thinner he got. 

And Geraldine, watching him from 
behind the desk, saw it. She came and 
sat beside her father there in the lobby 
one day. “You’re going to spend forty 
dollars and you won’t like it,’’ she said. 

“On what?” Andy said, and kept his 
face stony as a good race-horse man 
should, and as a father has to. 

“On a cow,” Geraldine said. 

Andy’s scream of horror was sharp 
enough to shave a dusty pig. 

“Milk would be good for him,” Ger- 
aldine said. 

“Good for who?” 

Geraldine fumbled for words for the 
first time since she’d entered woman- 
hood. ‘The boarders,” she said. ‘‘And 
we can pasture it on that deserted farm 
you thought there was iron ore under.” 

“No such dirty beast will ever set 
foot on land of mine,” Andy said. 

“You're right,” Geraldine said. “Four 
miles out to the farm is too far for Dick 
to go. We’ll just turn her out and let 
her fend for herself around town like 
everybody else does.” 

“Four miles?” Andy said, and his 
brain went to work on the words. He 
said to himself, “Eight miles a day of 
road work! Who’d suspect a man goin’ 
after a cow? I could harness the lad 
ahead of the dirty thing so he won’t 
have the pain of lookin’ at it, an’ he 
can pull it along at his own speed. It’ll 
be good for his legs an’ his wind.” 

To his daughter he said, ‘““You’ve got 
a good head for business. It’ll save us 
buyin’ butter for them wolves we 
feed. Though how any man that’s ever 
had a good face-to-face or a sideways 
look at a cow can eat butter, I don’t 
know. I won’t lay an eye on the awful 
creature.” 

But the day the cow came he took 
five quick ones to steady his stomach 
and went down to look at her and fig- 
ure out where he could hang a harness. 
He ignored Dick and Geraldine, both 
out in the paddock, and stared at the 
beast like a man regarding a purulent 
ulcer on his own leg. ‘Say, ain’t it 
homely?” he said. 


“She’s a bloody lovely Dy 
said. 

Geraldine said, “She’s " ' 
cow,” and stroked the th|. 
“Who’s going to milk her?” | 

“Milk ’er?” Andy said, ¢| 
dered delicately. : 

“Ab’ll milk ’er,” Dick said 

Like a man discussing a ith 
disease he’s afraid he has b ‘de 
want to admit, Old Andy saic \wy, 
you do with all the stuff?” 

“Do with it?” Dick said. Dor 
drink it, o’coorse.” 

“Drink milk?” Andy’s cry 1 led 
the challenge of a rooster ‘i 






















































mer’s morning. “D’ye wanta +a) 
stummick? D’ye wanta wien | 
blood? D’ye want it to male) 
like a baby, all swelled jy 
crooked legs an’ no whiskers | 
“Be still,’ Geraldine said : 
drink it.” 
Dick looked at. her dire y 
across the cow between ie 
“Don’t let me ketch ’im,” . 
“He can if he wants,” Gere ie 
“He needs it. He’s thin.” 
She took her eyes from D ; ¢ 
more; but Dick interrupted. Le 
he said. ‘You’re the boss in |e 
an’ ’e’s the boss aht ’ere.’ 
winked at her. 
Geraldine said over her he 
quirking her mouth prettily, 
the milk, Dick.” 
It was probably the first | 1e 
she’d begun her tyranny ove 
that she’d dropped her voice 
And she winked back at his 


es went on with the tra 
and Andy was happier nc | 
man was doing road work, tal 
went along without bump | 
until the evening Augustus /iz 
stopped in the lobby after’ ipp 
talk of this and that. “You ha 
said finally, “appears to k) 
strong, hearty man.” | 
Andy hedged suspicious] 
so strong as he looks. He’s e t 
ness of the stummick.” 
“Strained it no doubt, ‘he 
Augustus agreed. “But tie 
strange gentleman been aroulll 
tablishment talkin’ about w | 
rassler he is, an’ I wondee y 
that man of yours .. .” 
Andy’s chin whiskers coll 
ously. ‘Never seen Dick ‘a 
said. 
“There’d be certain wage 1a 
doubt. And you, a sportsmar) / 
negan nudged Andy signific 4 
“It may be,” Andy pointes ut 
this gentleman is a real gout 
Genteelly, Augustus coug 
his fist. “You take my worc’ Ar. 
lin: I know at least by reput 0 
rassler of any pretensions a: 
An’ I give you my word, It ler 
this Mr. Smith’s name men) het 
rassler any time, any place!) 
‘Ammmmm,” Andy said. es 
to the lad. I don’t hold with je 
spart m’self, but if he does |Il 
small bet or two through | sé 
duty—at odds.” 
‘Do you think I didn’t kw 
Finnegan said. * 


‘ 


( 


si 
i 


NDY found Dick in the ; 

ing, as he knew he woulc 3 
Geraldine was doing there, tae 
idea. 

She stood with her aubur 
to the cow’s golden flank a: /He 
on Dick’s rope‘muscled neck r 
he milked. Andy said, “Wi ¥ 
the house while I talk 7“ ; 
the lad?” , 

“T was going,” she said. As ie 
she patted the cow a foot ay Hl 
head. “Good night,” she sé} |) 

Andy waited till he heardik hh 
door slam. “Ye’re rasslit > 


a 


















































































4 “A man by the name 
‘innegan didn’t know I'd 


ent on spurting into the 
> same uneven rhythm. 
i right. What's ’e look 


swallowed a beer keg an’ 
19 digest. He’s gotta lean 
button his shirt.” 

_ h’extra careful,” 


: Dick 
A n wil 


’ave my bloody 


§ right eye,” Andy said. 
food you'll see till after 
I'll have an edge on ye 
fke’s razor—a wire edge. 
starve ye, lad, till ye’re 
ey cat.” 


ay night of the bout they 
megan’s saloon had been 
t completely, and fresh 
been spread; the Fourth 
ing had been draped over 
chandelier, and the brass 
le beer pumps and the big 
rs had the rolling, happy 
Chinaman in a paying 


g gentry from in and about 
‘shirt sleeves and straw 
med at the bar, and the 
ck with their talk and their 
the excitement of antici- 


‘Dick pushed through to- 
kk room. Opposite the free- 
k balked. “Just lemme 
id. “Ah feel so bloody, 
_ Ah ain’t ’ad nuthin’ to 
e days.” 

t the truth,’ Andy said. 
e short of your customary 
dmit, but ye’ve et enough 
M as it is.” 

Ym so ’ungry, Ah’m weak.” 
doorway of his private of- 
tus Finnegan shouted in 
ep him away from that 
is collar in one hand and 
eraser with which he had 
s it in the other. “I was 
ou,” he said, and took a 
ween Dick and the food. 
is head confidentially close. 
ded Mr. Smith that, your 
at this game, so we'll have 
arred. I trust that meets 
> 

Andy said. “Them little 
t handicap a fightin’ man. 
ink, lad?” 

bloody beautiful ’am,” 
tfully, looking at the free- 
with his heart in one eye 
bn in the other. 

, “Aaaagh! I wisht I was 
harses. They might look 
chful, but they didn’t go 
berin’ how hungry they 
in the back an’ get ready.” 
mg gentry came crowding 
oom with the light, bright 
e faces red with laughter 
nt and the liquor they’d 
tom the ankle-deep saw- 
odors of pine pushed 
d among the heavier, 
the men brought with 


C1 
in 


® a face at the heavy can- 
fore he handed it to Dick. 
lay to fight,” he said, “all 
a coat! There’ll be three 
irst one, Cornish style; 
-as-catch-can; and, third, 


common arrangement in 
hen every man wrestled 
different styles. The style 
apple, if the first two falls 
Was the choice of the man 
is throw in the shorter 


innegan came through the 
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crowd using his voice and his abdominal 
protuberance to clear his way. And be- 
hind him came a thick-necked, barrel- 
bellied man with a head of curly hair 
In a Cousin Jack haircut—skinned 
close above the ears, but long and 
fluffy on top, so it would stick out un- 
der a hat or cap rakishly cocked for 
that purpose. He was peeling his shirt 
as he came. 

“Lookit the belly on him!” Andy 
said and grinned. “A harse couldn’t run 
the quarter in eight minutes with a 
barrel like that.” 

Dick stopped with the jacket half on. 
“Lookit the muscles on ’im,” he said. 

There was no fat on Finnegan’s 
wrestler. His shoulder muscles hunched 
up to his ears and the skin of his chest 
and arms was taut as a drumhead with 
none of that crepy crinkliness that in- 
dicates flabbiness. 

Finnegan, proud in his clean collar 
and his claw-tail coat, stepped to the 
center. “Mr. Smith and Mr. Penberthy 
will rassle a no-holds-barred bout,” he 
announced. “Mr. Augustus Finnegan, 
referee.” Applause bent the walls of 
the room. “Come to the center, gen- 
tlemen.” 

Dick said, “Smith nuthin’! That’s 
Trevarthen! I seen ’im in Crystal Falls.” 

“A ringer?” Andy said. “Funny build 
for a ringer.” 

“Forget them bloody ’orses,” 
said, “an’ you’d bloody well know a 
man ain’t soft just cause he’s big-bel- 
lied. Bloody man’s the Trevarthen!” 

“The Trevarthen?” Andy said. ‘Take 
the jacket off, lad. We'll forfeit the 
bout.” 

“No,” Dick said. “Ah’ll rassle ’im.” 

“Finnegan was just too smart for me, 
lad. Take off the jacket.” 

“Ah’ll rassle,” Dick said, and pushed 
Andy away and walked to the center. 


REVARTHEN was famed then—and 
still is—as the best wrestler ever to 
come out of the iron country. He’d held 
a dozen different championships in 
catch-as-catch-can, collar-and-elbow, 


and Cornish wrestling; and there are | 


many who say that, given a different 
heart, he’d have been at the top of the 
heap. 

They came together in a silence that 
hung swollen with suspended breath. 
Smith—or Trevarthen—was very sure 
of himself. He moved in, reaching for 
a hold on the jacket, for in Cornish 
wrestling, even in a no-holds-barred 


bout, all grips must be taken on the| 


jacket or head. 

Dick backed, sparring him off. 

Trevarthen followed, as bouncy on 
his feet as a rubber ball, sure of what he 
was doing. 

The jackets were not unlike overall 
jackets, without buttons, 
pockets; and around the edges—along 
the bottom, up the front, and around 
the neck—a thin rope was threaded to 
help the opponent’s grip. That rope in 
the hands of an expert was an instru- 
ment of bloody torture. 


Dick | 





lapels, or| 


Wed tove ta 
/M 700 TIRED!” 





Don't be a killjoy at the end of 
a hard day. All work and no play is 
no way to live. Just before dinner, 
get this Fresh Start for what can be 


the Best Part of the Day... 


Ready for fun... Fresh! 
You're at your best for the Best 
Part of the Day after your Ivory 
Bath. That fresh, clean ‘‘Ivory”’ 
smell leaves you safely fresh and 


Trevarthen was an expert. He eased | dainty all over. And no wonder 


in till he caught a collar hold. And 


your skin feels so grand. It has been 


then he didn’t try to throw the lad. He gently ‘‘babied”’ with Ivory’s com- 


just hung on and began sawing the rope, 
with a savage, practiced little jerk. 

Blood. came through the canvas of 
Dick’s jacket where the rope was flay- 
ing him in sliding strips. 

‘Don’t play with the lad,” Andy 
shouted. “Throw him.” 

Finnegan said grandly, “Please don't 
abuse the contestants, Mr. Devlin.” 

Trevarthen looked over and grinned, 
sawing the rope. 

And when he turned his head, Dick 
gave him the back heel Trevarthen 
went flat on the bulk of his dignity, 
hauling Dick down on top of hin 

“No fall,” Finnegan said. For a good 
fall, a man must be pitched on hi: 
points—two shoulders and a hip, of 


plexion-care mildness . . . so mild 
it’s baby’s own beauty soap. To get 
more fun out of life, get a Fresh 
Start every evening inanIvory Bath! 
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Relax in an IVORY BATH 


Stretch out and smooth Ivory’s 
quick lather over your arms 
and legs and weary body. Ivory 
Soap lathers faster than any 
leading bath soap. Feel the 
caressing balm of Ivory’s baby- 
care mildness on your skin. 
Weariness and worries dissolve 
in the sea of velvet suds from 
that big white floating cake. 
You step out feeling years 
younger, a lot lovelier, and... 


F500 FRESH START... 


Take ate 


VORY BATH 
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Peas that win 
platefuls of honors 


You'llsearch far before you find peas 
sO sweet, so tempting, so worthy of 
gracing your table! Thousands of 
housewives have cooed over them 
.. thousands of husbands smacked 
their lips! And no wonder— 





Peas raised in the specially pre- 
pared soil of the Birds Eye farms 
must have a pedigree that long! 
And, at the peak of bursting ripe- 
ness, the finest, soundest peas have 
been selected as carefully as pearls! 





Then into the quick-freezer! We 
catch sunshine-bred goodness on 
the fly . . . imprison it till the mo- 
ment of eating! Their freshness is 


Cost? A box of Birds Eye Peas equals 
2 Ibs. of ordinary unshelled peas! At 
today’s prices, there’s a big saving. 
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only four hours old. And—we’ve done the 
shelling ... washing ... selecting. All 
you do is the enjoying! 





2 ae 


Treat the family tonight! Serve Birds 
Eye Fried Oysters with Birds Eye Peas 
—garnish with mushrooms. 
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two hips and a shoulder. The throw is 
all that counts in Cornish wrestling. 
There is no wrestling on the floor. 

Trevarthen got up. “Let’s go to 
work,” he said, and the laughter of the 
spectators made him mad. 

Trevarthen could throw the lad easy 
enough. Time and again he heaved 
him, but each time by some explosion 
of muscle, Dick’d flip to land on his 
side, or he’d bridge when he hit. 

Then Trevarthen worked his way be- 
hind the lad. He caught a hold that is 
as good as a hangman’s noose, though 
slower. He then crossed that canvas- 
covered rope on the boy’s windpipe, 
and tightened, inch by inch. The lad’s 
face went purple and swelled like a 
grape. 

“Let him throw ye, 
shouted. 


lad,” 
“Let him throw ye.” 


Andy 


Dp had little to say about it then. 
He was almost unconscious when 
Trevarthen finally threw him with a 
cross-buttock for the first throw. 

Dick hadn’t rolled to his face before 
Andy was on him, cat-hauling him to a 
chair. 

“T done you wrong, lad,” Andy, said, 
“but Pll try to make up for it. Watch 
me, now.” He crammed his handker- 
chief into the crown of his derby hat. 
“This is to keep the hat from bustin’, 
an’ without. the hat, I’d yield to temp- 
tation an’ kill him.” 

With the derby riding high on his 
head, he strutted across to Finnegan 
and tapped him on the shoulder. “Fin- 
negan,” he said, “ye’ve the moral odor 
of a skunk, an’ not near as pretty.” 

“I take exception to that,” Finnegan 
said. 

“Help!” Andy said. “He’s attacktin’ 
me!” And like a child coming to its 
father, he put both arms around Fin- 
negan’s neck and climbed him. Pre- 
cisely and very gently—for the sake of 
the hat—he butted Mr. Finnegan in 
the face. 

The spectators intervened, wishing 
to save that fight till later, and while 
Augustus screamed that he’d been 
skinned and grated with a murderous 
weapon, Old Andy said, “D’ye see it, 
lad? Get your legs under ye, and your 
neck muscles into it. With a man like 
Trevarthen, ye’ll have only one chance.” 

Finnegan trumpeted, ‘“Let’s go,” 
through the fist nursing his nose. Tre- 
varthen waited in the center of the 
ring. 

The spectators grouped and shifted, 
getting themselves set for tension. 

And while they shifted, rustling, Dick 
walked straight to Trevarthen and 
without grappling or hesitation, with 
great deliberation, he followed Andy’s 
orders. He laid his head on Trevar- 
then’s breast, got a good handful of 
that elegant Cousin Jack haircut, gave 
a double jerk to Trevarthen’s head, 
straightened his big legs and his thick 
neck—and butted Trevarthen square in 
the face. 

Trevarthen went down like a bull on 
wet ice, and Dick went with him and 
pinned his shoulders for the catch-as- 
catch-can throw. . 

Through that tight, gates-ajar collar, 
Finnegan’s scream was a_ whistle. 
“Foul!” he shrieked. “Foul!” 

“No holds barred!” Andy shouted. 
“We'll forfeit the rest of the match so 
ye can have yer money, ye dirty, dirty 
sanctimonious .. .” 

From the back door, Geraldine said, 
“Watch your language in front of a 
lady, please.” She had a tray on her 
shoulder. 

Andy said, “Ye’ve been onto us all 
along!” j 

“TJ brought you pasties,” she said to 
Dick, and she set the tray between his 
legs as he sat on the floor, and a bucket 
of milk beside him. “Race-horse men 
don’t understand a wrestler.” 


> 


“Geraldine,” Dick said, i jus 
a bloody lovely girl!” 

There were four Cornish pi, 
the tray, meat-and-potato Ph 
very stiff crust, each a foot ° 
four inches deep. 

“There’s a bloody beautiful jm 
front,” Dick said. 

“Pll get it,” Geraldine said.) 

Tough Trevarthen sat up on 
and gawked at her, blowing bl t 
his mouth. 

Dick paid him no attentio 
the crowd. They watched in 
in a deepening silence while 
into that pile of pasties like 
size steam shovel into a pile 
ore. Bucket in one hand, pas 
other, Dick was working, smili I 
returned Geraldine with his ¢ | 
for his mouth was too busy 1 4# 
for anything but a bite, i" 

Tough Trevarthen grinned 
at first, with his bloody mout le 
tle by little that grin eased off \t) 
too, watched in horrid fascinz n. 

And when Dick had finished |¢ 
ties, he took the ham-bone ar 
big teeth in the meat and bela 
at Geraldine. 

“Come on,” Trevarthen sai | 
rassle.” iy 

Dick rolled his eyes at him, | 
a hunk from the meat, and ie ' 
chewing. 

When the meat was gone, 
sideward bite on the thick tle, 
the bone splintered from en \ 
crackling in the watching, bre |; 
lence. le 

“He ain’t human!” Treva in 
“He ain’t human!” Ip 

“Let’s rassle,” Finnegan jj 
ain’t runnin’ no restaurant.” | 

Dick licked up the last of | 
row and looked up | at Geraldi:’ 
h’eat ’im up, now,” he said. | 

Trevarthen said quickly, “B/ 

“Teeth!” Andy shouted 4 
“Them beautiful big teeth of 1 
By golly, he’s one o’ them m 
of teeth!” 

“You shut up!” Finnegan 
then to Dick, “What’s your cle 

Dick grinned at him, and#| 
were shiny, glistening white. t 
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o’ that rope!” he said. 
“No,” Trevarthen said wi 
ery positiveness of a man | 
his exact position. “That's 
rules.” 
“Sink ’em an’ start tearin’,’ 
dered. “That'll make im w t 


, 


= 


DK hunched his shou ; 
started toward Trevartheil| 
Trevarthen’s voice went hi \ 
began backing. “He’s go i 
gonna bite me!” I 
“Get in an’ rassle!” Finneg) 
at Trevarthen hysterically. 1 
think I brought you down her! n 
you for?” | 
“Not for no dog fight,” 7) 
said, and he caught the por) 
Finnegan by his claw-tail coat)¢ 
him at the advancing Dick. “)} 
outa here.” 
“Substitute!” Andy sho 
the substitute, lad!” 
Gently, Dick laid Augustus) 
in the sawdust and sat on P 
abdominal mound to maki} 
didn’t bridge. | 
“You can start cookin’ ‘f 
Andy said to his daughter, an 
slid like a drunk on a tilted 1) 
There was no tightness nov 
dine’s face. “I’ll have cookin i 
she said. 
“Ah?” Andy said, and his ii 
to work. “Is that the way thi 
give ye the farm for a wedd it 
providin’ ye take the cow. a 
don’t want her pollutin’ the 
harse or two I’ll have to be? 
take the lad’s place.” 
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hip committee (Solly) 
s elected. But no 
beer—in trailers. Solly 
ag as a gent is nice peo- 
come to his place looped 
2 hang out at The Stars 
rever forever. But Solly 
such bawdy nonsense 
day rowdydow down the 
girlies have Hollywood 
sors of their trailers—lIt 
ie Night, Boys Town, 
s, The Woman I Love, 
per, Rebecca, and All 
in Buy. 
i his way, places like that 
of business in two minutes 
itresses carry blackjacks 
nk’s a Mickey Finn. 
os 


ry About Your Boy 


y nor the others nor the 
iaroo depends too much 
trade. If they did, they'd 
plice can’t or won’t make 
se and stay closed. They’re 
pensive for the sailor in- 
or, particularly the reserv- 
or the war’s duration only, 
an the industrial worker 
age keeps the out-county 
dives and girlie camps go- 
most part his benders are 
liberty’s wildest moments 
owntown dance halis and 
i wine taverns of Main 
mby Street. He is cleaner 
by training and by Navy 
discipline than his corre- 
n. His morale is no- 
r. He laughs more easily 
ar things, and the few re- 
id sailors we saw in the 
ives were clearly having 
mces which weren’t over- 
musing. We're not writ- 
paganda. We’re merely 
it we saw and rejoice to be 
you that your kid in the 
eing ruined. 

id China hand, could tell 
the time (says Solly) that 
s an old battlewagon chu- 
r shove off from a boot. 
ay that he has saved many 
x from the clutches of a 
n of the water-front bor- 
ways talks like that. To 
newly enlisted sailor, his 
}as mysterious as it would 
brief glossary of sailorese 


iiking, you’re shooting the 
g your gums or choppers. 
's a beef boat, an airplane 
oat, a battleship a battle- 
Dmarine a pigboat, a de- 
1. A rigidly disciplined 
ip and more than likely it 
landed by a mustang or an 
ie ranks. Bilge means non- 
&, a wall’s a bulkhead, any 
tr. If you’re fat you have 
muscles. Anything in a 
-chop and if it’s all right 
ou don’t give a damn you 
pe. Those two come from 
rse. To call another sailor 
ttionate, but if you call a 
he may lower a boom on 
down. If the sailor is 
ach with someone, man 
’s shacked up. If he’s 
dady whom he wouldn’t 
to know he’s shacked up 


lor’s a supply clerk, he’s 
cer’s pet or a bootlicker 
ef or a greaser. If he asks 
ymething the deep six he 





Norfolk Night 


Continued from page 17 


wants you to forget it. An officer is 
gold braid, a nice person good people 
If a sailor is married he’s an Airedaie 
or lashed up, and if he is sitting pretty 
with no entanglements or debts he’s 
squared away. To clean up is to crumb 
up. An air station is a bird farm. If he 
Says a thing is Four-O it’s okay, one 
hundred per cent, swell, perfect. If the 
sailor wants to get a girl’s goat he throws 
a hook at her, if he has a faraway gaze 
he has a Shanghai stare. A forty-eight 
is two days’ liberty, a seventy-two is 
three days and leave is any liberty over 
three days. If he has a mamacita he has 
a girl in Panama. Anywhere ashore is 
the beach. Pogybair is flattery and if 
he asks you to break it.out he wants you | 
to produce your money, your bottle, | 
your cigarettes. 

Catsup is red lead, bread is punk, | 
coffee is mud or Joe, salt is seadust, 
water is angel wine, a maverick is a non- | 
Annapolis officer. To a marine a sailor's 
a swabbie, to a sailor a marine’s a flat- | 
foot. Topside sailors know the engineer 
or black gang as bilge rats and to the 
bilge rat the topside man’s a deck ape. 
If the sailor fails of promotion he | 
crashes. Electricians and radiomen are | 
sparks; carpenters, chips; signalmen, | 
flags; yeomen, feathers or pencils. The 
sailor’s underwear is skivvies. Locker 
sandals are go-aheads. If he has fouled | 
out he’s in lots and lots of trouble. 


That's How News Gets Out 


Get the idea? China Solly bought a 
drink. When he does that everybody 
gets patriotic and cheers and sings. Also, 
every time Solly breaks out his own 
bottle they say that something memo- 
rable is about to happen. Solly said that | 
it already had happened. He had been 
downtown for a few words with his old 
shipmate, Bumboat Carter, who runs the 
Pegleg Rest over in Portsmouth. Bum- | 


boat calls his place a Beer Shoppe. | 
Bumboat told Solly that a tanker had 
been looped by a pigboat so close to | 
Cape Charles that you couldn't light a | 
cigarette (a fag), there was that much 

oil in the air. Moreover, twelve cans | 
had left The Roads two minutes Mex to 

run down the U-boat. Bumboat had got | 
it from a CPO (a chief petty officer) who | 
was ear-banging a maverick who was a | 
sparks at the base. Moreover, suddenly | 
the town was full of Limies. That 

meant that a couple of British warships 

had steamed in for repairs or refueling 

or had been chased in. Solly was full 

of news. Bumboat had told him that 

the town was reeking with G-men from 

the F.B.I. And they were wearing blues, 

enlisted-man blues, making out they 

were sailors. They were trying to run 

down information leaks. Ten minutes 

after a convoy arrived in The Roads 

everybody on the beach knew all about 

it—how many ships in the convoy, what 

troops were aboard, where they were 

going. Solly said that he could tell 

them how the information got out— by 

telephone. And he could tell them who 

spread the news—Navy wives and 

sweethearts who had received the tele- 

phone messages. 

“It only takes one call,” said Solly 
“One guy, maybe on the mail detail, 
phones his wife or some twist She 
phones her girl friend that she’s just 
heard from her Mac and that her Mac 
says this. And pretty soon every gal 
from Ben Morreell (the government 
apartments for enlisted men’s families) 





to East Main Street knows it and 1s| 


writing to her folks. 
Solly gave us another tidbit. The 
night before, 4 couple of Limies weré 






“There is no better bristle than 


Pro-phy-lac-tic PROLON!” 


chemists 
have outdone 
the hog 

by producing 
long-lasting 
synthetic 
bristle! 


No doubt about it! Today’s finest syn- 
thetic bristle comes from du Pont. 


And “Prolon” is Pro-phy-lac-tic’s 


name for the most costly grade of 


duPont’s (nylon) bristle. 


So, when you hear competitive 
tooth brush claims, ask yourself how 
the same duPont bristle in another 
brush under another name can last 
longer than it does under the name 
“Prolon” in a Bonded Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. The answer is obvious 

.ucant! 


Prolon’’, on the other hand, has a 
mighty important plus over any other 
synthetic bristle sold under any other 


_ only “Prolon” is rounded at 


name... 
the ends! See for yourself, in. the 


Hair Brushes in Gleaming, 
Gemelike Plastic! 













The only Tooth Brush 
in the World with... 


@ ROUND-END BRISTLE 





Proton ‘‘Rounp-Enp” 


Orpinary BristLe 
Actual Photo-Micrographs 


® SIX MONTHS 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


photo-micrographs, the differenc 
between the rounded bristle-ends ¢ 
“Prolon” and the harsh, jagged poin 
of ordinary bristle. Think of the diffe 


ence on your gums! 


Every Bonded Pro-phy-lac-tic Brus 
carries a money-back 6 months gua 
antee—a clear-cut guarantee of co 
plete satisfaction for, at the ver 
least, 6 full months of use! That’ 
how sure we are of the dependabilit 

. and durability! .. . of the ney 
Bonded Pro-phy-lac-tic with rounc 
end “‘Prolon”’ bristle! 








Another Pro-phy-lac-tic triumph! Dresser and toilet 
brushes in clear plastic in a choice of four gleam- 
ing, jewel colors. Transparent Jewelite backs. Moisture 
resistant bristles of duPont Prolon. $1.50 to $10.00 

at most brush-goods counters. I//ustrated: Roll-Wave, 
a unique” curved-to-the-head™ brush with comb, $4.50 


Jewelite Brushes by Pro-phy-lac-tic 




















Give Your Car Mobiloil and Mobilgas 
for 





IT TAKES TWO TO MAKE A TEAM— 


Te PA LNG 
YOUR CAR 


Overinflated tires wear at the cen- 

ter. Underinflated tires wear faster 
on the shoulders. Incorrect inflation 
can increase wear 25%. 


| CHECK TIRE PRESSURE...ONCE A WEEK. 


MILES. Incorrect wheel balance and 

alignment are important sources 
of tire wear that should be watched for 
and corrected at once. Tread cuts and 
bruises should also be promptly re- 
paired to prevent separation of the 
tread from the cord body. 


? CHECK WHEEL ALIGNMENT...Ea. 5000 


The right rear tire, for example, 

wears twice as fastas the left front. 
Switching evens the wear. Makes the 
set last longer. 


3 SWITCH TIRES... Ea. 5000 MILES. 


See that the battery is filled to safe 

level. Also check tomake sure con- 
nections are tight...that a faulty gen- 
erator is not overdraining the battery 
..-and, most important, that battery is 
kept charged to full capacity. 


4 INSPECT BATTERY... EVERY 2 WEEKS. 


TERVALS. Buy good motor oil. And 


don’t wait for the oil to become 


h CHANGE MOTOR OIL...AT REGULAR IN- 


grit-filled, gasoline-diluted. Regular 


GIVE YOUR CAR A F 








oil change aids long endl 
1 


Accumulated dirt d 

radiator prevent he 
carried away from red 
combustion chambers. , 
system helps the engi) of jj 
deliver long, thrifty mil: 


f FLUSH COOLING SYSTEN TWIG 


LUBRICATE CHASSIS... 100 
] Careful, thorough Injrieal 

more than any othe! Prvie 
long the life of your cz Have 
pert, who knows the r aifem 
your car, do this impor at job 


Dirty spark plugsvan dé 

gasoline mileage a: 1uci 
Your spark plugs shoule ms 
cleaned, and regapped"} 


WAX AND POLISH BOD) ..t0.9 
The finish on mode bod ; 
many years if pro . 


This is an all too fre jen 
garded step in making 


CLEAN AIR FILTER. 1/aau0h 
This cleaning | i 


done more. freq 


8 SERVICE SPARK PLUGS). 500 





air filter strangles your 
gasoline...and permits 
ir engine. 


R OIL... TWICE A YEAR. 
Bears operate under 
ip to 300,000 pounds 
i. It is important to se- 
pe of oil for your par- 
gears. Have oil level 
000 miles. 


R...Ea.8000 MILES. 
gged oil filter is worse 
sat all. It acts as a 
nd grime that works 
iotor... promotes ex- 

Wear. 


l OIL COMPANY, INC. 
Affiliates: 

roleum Company 
-orporation of California 


Rim MUNITION 
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USE IT WISELY 


* AT YOUR FRIENDLY 
MOBILGAS DEALER'S 



































“What's in it? I’d need ten volumes to tell 
you all about the fun and surprises. There are 
songs—seven of them, including “Tangerine,” 
“Not Mine,” “I Remember You” and more. 
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Leet 6 iN... 


PARTY IT IS J" 
says 


DOTTY tells all 
about her new 


Paramount musical 
hit, ‘‘The Fleet's In’’! 





“How can a girl call her heart her own when those b ues-— 
chasing bluejackets go on maneuvers right inthe parlor? 
" " 


“And how can you resist falling for 
them yourself in Patamount’s broad- 
side of light-hearted fun and music, 


called “TH EET'S IN.’ 
“Who? s in it? Well, check off these 





favorites: Bill Holden, Eddie Bracken, Jimmy Dorsey and bis 
Orchestra, Betty Hutton, Betty Jane Rhodes, Leif Erickson and 
yours truly, Dorothy Lamour. 





“So take a tip, for a really grand time at the 
movies, don’t miss ‘THE FLEET'S IN‘.“ 


How'd you like to have half Pe Secret agents on the donti- 
nent poking around trying to get a good look at your back ? 
Well, that’s Paulette Goddard’s problem in 
the raciest romance that’s romped across 


the screen in many a moon... .“THE LADY 
HAS PLANS,” starring Paulette Goddard and 
Ray Milland with Roland Young, Albert 
Dekker, Margaret Hayes, Cecil Kellaway and 
Edward Norris. The boys have some daring 
plans to uncover her back, discover her 
secret and recover the plans... but they for- 
get that “THE LADY HAS PLANS,” too! 


“THE REMARKABLE ANDREW,” a remarkable picture about 
a remarkable guy, triple-starring Brian (“Great McGinty” ) 
Donlevy, William Holden and Ellen Drew. 


= Coming! 







y7 REAP THE 


in Technicolor 





Dorothy Lamour 
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WILD WIND” 


walking down Main. A marine had 
asked them what they were doing in 
port—whether they had come in to take 
a bath. That’s standard—that bath 
crack. Yankee sailors say that the Brit- 
ish always need a bath, that they never 
take one on board and that they never 
wash their ears anyway. But the Limies 
replied that they hadn’t come ashore 
for a bath but to see whether the Yanks 
had sewn that additional stripe on their 
flag—the yellow one. And that started 
it. There was a hell of a fight and Limies 
weren’t getting any more liberty in 
American ports. 

Thus primed, we left The Stars and 
Stripes Forever, Inc. and went into Nor- 
folk. Solly was right about there being 
no love lost between the British and the 
American sailors. To go into the rea- 
sons would be dull futility. Besides we 
haven't the time. Just take it for the 
fact it is that they don’t like each other. 
And if you have any doubts ask them. 
Or better, spend a few days in ports 
where they mingle. 

There is one thing that will strike you 
first off: British shore patrolmen never 
travel alone or even in pairs. They 
always patrol accompanied by the Yan- 
kee SP—a Yank on either side. Actu- 
ally this is because the Britisher is sup- 
posed not to know his way around, being 
in a foreign port and unfamiliar with 
the spots wherein sailors are likely to 
get into trouble. But the Yankee sailor 
ascribes it to a safety first policy. Oc- 
casionally the Limey will do something 
defiant about this and we were lucky 
to be sitting in the Shamrock when one 
of them did. 


A Matter of the King's Honor 


He’s a big, stolid guy with a large 
oblong face that is never quite clean. 
Like most of the British sailors, he 
seems much older than the Yanks. He 
looks like British navy traditions—the 
tarry wig and the varnished hat and all 
that. An old Nelsonian. His attitude 
toward authority is different.too, being 
stiffly deferential in the presence of his 
superiors, even his noncommissioned 
superiors. He knows his place. But the 
Yankee sailor takes his superiors in an 
easy stride, manifesting no inferiority 
whatever. It’s all a matter of class 
consciousness, the Limey sailor being 
packed with it and the Yank having lit- 
tle or none. 

This Limey SP was reeking with it. 
His bearing, his manner, his scornful 
attitude had won him the title of His 
Lordship. Too, they had won him many 
personal indignities which even his 
watchful flankers, the American SP’s, 
weren’t able to prevent. Liberties were 
taken with his person when his back was 
turned. Beer was spilled down his neck 
as he strode majestically through 
crowded beer halls. The girls asked him 
questions that would embarrass any 
man—-sailor or civilian, British or Yank. 
He stood it as long as possible. To him 
it had become a matter of the honor of 
the King’s Nay-vee. 

So we were sitting in the Shamrock 
shooting the breeze with a bunch of 
sailors when His Lordship came in un® 
escorted. A sudden hush fell on the 
crowded place. The Shamrock is one of 
the more popular wine and beer joints 
in Norfolk. It’s as big and draughty as 
a roller skating rink. It has four-place 
stalls around the walls. Its floor is a 
soft reddish brown that you’d spend a 
fortune in wax for, and not get, on your 
own home floor boards. Only floods of 
spilled beer danced in by thousands of 
sailors and their twists can give a floor 
that umbery hue. The walls are a fury 
of patriotic mural, painted, Mac said, 
in the dark by a nine-bells pigboat wreck 
with a swab and a bucket of blood. In 
the event that you’re not clear about 
who painted the Shamrock’s walls we 


- the door. He spoke only once W 


-beer and wines. Of the latte) 
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explain that Mac (any sailor) 
that they’d been done by a sere 
veteran of the submarine fleet, 
should be simple enough. 
Anyway, the Shamrock’s a sy 
and-easy with nothing west o} 
to break. That, you understa nd 
should be, something that 
and dance-hall owners have I 
all Navy base ports. When a thc } 
sailors gather together and turn «| 


around a bit. So we were sitting 
drinking our beer and winning tl 
when His Lordship entered, loo! 
usual as if we all smelled badih 
could tell by the set of his sho | 
that he wasn’t quite sure what | 
going to pay for his bravado fro; 
to step. 2 


A Victory for the British 


The sailors in the place clamn | 
as if the Admiral had stepped i 
girls squealed a little, half app 
sive and half admiring His L ah 
his nerve. Zonie, our vie 
having an apple wine on us, s 
the end of the booth, put down h e 
stepped back two or three pace 
addressed the United States 
something like this: 

“The first one of you sweet! 
lay a hand on that Limey, I’m 
lower a boom on.’ 

Zonie weighs about a hu 
seventy-five and it doesn’t do te 
sore. Before settling down in | ¥ 
as a beer-joint waitress she, like 
wife, was a sea gull. She has br 
ried four times in the Navy al 
marines, and her enemies saya 
a bitter enemy would say 
sixteen she was married to ae 

Anyway she put down her dri | 
stood well out on the floor, we 
and sundry to lay off His d 
wasn’t that she cared for hinge 
larly; she had merely set up a as. $ 
tectress of H.M.S. for auld lan’ 
His Lordship mutton-footed it dc | 
length of the floor after the ma 
a slow truck chugging its way 1 
traffic. His horse face was s) 
haughty, his thumbs were hooke: i 
belt like a Whitechapel bobby. 
stately, he plodded through the! 
throng of Yank sailors and marin | 
fering with lofty scorn their) 
cheers and similar assurances of | 
gard. When he had quarterdeck| 
far as the back wall, he gave th: 
ing of a cockeyed Uncle Sam | 
patronizing glance and wheeled, 
ing his bedevillers with ponder | 
dain. Slowly and beefily he m 


] 
Me 
\ 
: 


; 


he passed Zonie. 

“Atta boy, Limey,” she hai 
“Ya good old fathead. Atta bc | 

“Evenin’, m’gel, evenin’,” rep? 
Lordship. “Yer lookin’ hextr® 
fine. Evenin’ to you.” 

And that broke the spell. 
let out a resounding roar of a) 
They’d switched to His Lordshi 
bawling for him to come back 2 
a beer. Zonie became the © 
heroine. They called her “m’g 
until His Lordship was hopeley 
yond hearing they bade him to 
pip-pip and cheerio. But His 
had kidney-footed up the street” 
still focused on the tip of his 
his mouth still pursed with unt 
and unuttered scorn. To celet 
memory, beer was ordered all | 
and Zonie and the other id 
charged to the bar playing th 
like tambourines. The Virginia 
its such legal places as the Sha 
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\ 
| 
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wine is the favorite. Try it se 
when you're feeling reckless. 

Zonie came back to finish he: | | 
tell us about her job. She gets 


y 
i 
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Jd a percentage on every- 
Beer costs ten cents, two 
nto her pocket. The best 
house costs twenty-five 
She gets six cents of that. 
sur dime in the juke box 
r cents. Before the war, 
le fleet in Hampton Roads, 
ke from forty to fifty 
ek in salary, commissions 
arly after pay-day. As 
to make twenty-five. 
= about a given ship’s 
its executive officer 
s more that happens 
in The Roads than the 
e does. She’s not for 
ther are the vast majority 
waitresses. But she knows 
sionals and all about them. 
3 was passing us with a 
his side. Zonie looked 
diy, then hooked her 
hand into his arm. He was 
ng kid—fuzz-cheeked. 


't you?” 


six weeks,” he grinned. 

ed to the girl, shoved her 
nd, putting her face close, 
The professional’s face got 
| hand drifted back a little. 
t move it forward. 

you out of here—alone,” 
“Pick on somebody your 


eft and Zonie turned to the 


pot. Give yourself a break.” 
done that lots of times. 

” she asks. “I got a kid of 
ght years old.” 


is Isn’t Norfolk 


he Shamrock and did the 
3 spots—the Arab’s Tent, 
Palm, the Mickey Mouse, 
at and all the rest of them. 
pretty much alike. We re- 
sor LaPaz’s offers to tattoo 
S on our chest. We didn’t 
dy’s bet that she could take 
urs and put them on again 
utes flat. We didn’t care. 
“surprising that so many 
= Norfolk night wear jodh- 
come-and-get-it sweaters, 
We saw a marine corporal 
lasty mistake of shoving a 
ler from Fort Story off the 
he soldier gave him a hor- 
and then, wisely, vanished 
ines were pouring out of the 
of Montezuma. 


We'll be accused, of course, of giving 
the impression that all Norfolk’s like 
this at night. And that will be foolish, 
because it isn’t so. Outside the beer 
joints, the dance halls, the speaks and 
the bordellos, Norfolk at night is as re- 
spectably dull as any corresponding sec- 
tion of any other town... . 

What was it that we were doing 
before dropping in at The Stars and 
Stripes Forever, Inc.? Ah, yes; the 
housing situation. Perhaps you've heard 
something about that. _To relieve the 
housing shortage, the government and 
Private operators—the latter with Fed- 
eral Housing Administration funds and 
under federal supervision—have spun 


up nearly ten thousand neat, little. low- 
rent dwellings. At least 2,500 more will | 


be necessary to catch up with the de- 


mand in the Hampton Roads area.| 


Within the naval base they’re erecting 


fine dormitories for unmarried workers. | 


Landlady's Gold Mine 


But Norfolk’s, Portsmouth’s and New- 
port News’ landladies are still packing 
them in, six, eight and ten to the room, 
sleeping them in shifts. That way they’re 
getting as much as sixty and eighty dol- 
lars a room per week. We heard of one 
landlady who has three rooms of her 
six-room home bringing in money like | 
that. That is, she was doing it until the 
city authorities, struggling through the | 
government debris that the boom 
brought down upon them, invoked the 
health laws upon her. 

“I’m a free American citizen,” the 
outraged woman protested. “You can’t 
do this to me.” 

“Okay,” replied the health officer, 
“you're a free American citizen. Only 
for a while try being free some other 
way.” 

P.S.... Things happen fast in Nor- 
folk. Our scout has just telephoned us. 
He says that the Hollywood place has 
just been raided and that one of the 
trailer-camp landlords has raised his 
rent so he can buy more Defense Bonds. 
Solly lost control one night soon after 
we were there and his place was almost 
wrecked by hoodlums who accused him 
(wrongfully, we’re sure) of setting the 
law on the Hollywood place. His Lord- 
ship’s ship has sailed, taking His Lord- 
ship with it. Our agent told us several 
other things about troop transports, tor- 
pedoed tankers and bashed-in battle- 
wagons and birdboats. But we can’t 





write about that. But the thing he told | 
us that gave us most pleasure was: 

“Zonie sends her love and says, 
thanks, she’ll have another apple wine.” | 











“Don't feel bad, Morton. I admire you for trying!” 








MARTIN GA TY 


The 


ENERGY VALUE 


of bread is high. One 
slice yields about 65 
calories — sufficient to 
enable a man to walk 
a mile or to think for 
an enttre day. 








Better Breads 
are baked with 


Dextrose Sugar 


THE PRINCIPAL INGREDIENT Of modern bread is 
selected wheat flour. It is reinforced with 
liberal quantities of milk, malt, Dextrose, 
sucrose, shortening, salt and yeast. The 
finished loaf, fragrant and colorful, abounds 
in essential nutrients, processed under the 
most scientific controls. 

THE MOST PROGRESSIVE BAKERS in America use 
Dextrose because this pure sugar gives their 
breads the color and bloom, the texture and 
eating quality the public prefers. 

YES, BETTER BREADS are baked with Dextrose. 
Fortunately, you can buy them almost 
everywhere in America. 





Each year, more bake 
are adopting Dextrose « 
a prime ingredient of the 
breads, rolls, biscuits a7 
crackers. 


* 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPAN 


One of the Producers of Pure Dextrose Suyar 


17 BATTERY PLACE . 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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CHLEF WOOGY BLOOGY WONSK, 
PROMINENT CANNIBAL CHIEF, SAYS, 





+ 3 


YOU: ‘“‘Swell, chief, but what ...’’ 
CHIEF: “Simply this—Wright Air-Flow 
Hat is air-conditioned!”’ 
you: “Look out now, chief ... you don’t 
mean to tell me there’s such a thing as 
an air-conditioned hat!”’ 


CHIEF: ““Woosk! (Absolutely.) You see 
Wright Air-Flow Hat contains patented 
construction feature (U.S. Patent 2,218, 
590). This causes air to circulate con- 
tinually inside hat, keeping wearer’s 
head cool and comfortable.” 

YOU: ‘‘Say, that sounds good.”’ 


CHIEF: “And here’s something else equal- 
ly good—the smartly styled, hand-fin- 
ished 100% waterproofed (for the ‘rainy 
season’) WRIGHT MIRAKAL HAT.” 
(The chief’s not joking. Reliable sources 
report that he’s so sold on Wright 
Hats that he traded eight of his wives 
to get exclusive rights to these great 
hats on his island.) 





Note that the Wright Air-Flow Hat is 
tops in good looks and long wearing 
qualities too. And you'll like the Wright 
Mirakal Hat also, because it, too, brings 
you smart styling... fine quality...and 
100% water proofing. See both of these 
great hats at your Wright Hat dealer’s. 
Wright Air-Flow Hats ... $5.00 und $6.50 
Wright Mirakal Hats . . So ado gh eHUy) 


rae WRIGHT 1 


ROTHSCHILD BROTHERS HAT CO. 
Since 1859 
Manufacturers 


ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 








AVORITE crack at one Pacific 

Northwest airport was pulled early 
one morning when the post was blacked 
out, and the men on special duty were 
sleeping on cots in the office barracks 
where they worked. The phone rang and 
Tech. Sgt. J. D. Kane of Riverside, Cal., 
leaped out of bed and headed in the 
general direction of the phone. Wham 
went his toe on the edge of a desk, and 
the sergeant gritted his teeth in pain. 
“T don’t know how,” he moaned finally, 
with admirable restraint, “they expect 
the Japs to find this place in the dark 
when I don’t even know my way 
around.” 


This is no longer the mudhole 

tent encampment we described 

here last January 3d. A good 
COMBAT . 
commano Many men, in fact, have moved 
from the tent city to frame barracks, ‘To 
a layman, steam-heated quarters with 
floors, ceilings and other civilized trap- 
pings seem much more desirable than 
tents, but a lot of soldiers will take the 
latter any day. For one thing, tent life 
makes them hardier; sickness reports 
jump when men move into barracks. 
More important, there’s comparative 
privacy in a tent; a guy can come in 
late, or turn on the radio and disturb 
only four or five bunkmates. In a bar- 
racks, a guy has maybe thirty men yell- 
ing at him to pipe down, or kibitzing his 
efforts to write a letter to the gal back 
home. 

Col. A. C. Strickland, who commands 
the post, likes to wander around and 
find out how the boys fancy the going. 
Not so long ago he happened upon a 
new batch of recruits and stopped to 
watch one of them sourly eying his 
mess kit. Noticing the colonel, the re- 
cruit spoke his piece. “Do we,” he 
asked, “have to eat off these things? I 
never could stand the sound of a fork 
scraping on a tin plate.” The colonel 
almost smiled. “You'll get used to it,” 
he said, “beginning tomorrow morning.” 


mn} PAINE FIELD, Washington. 





® FORT LAWTON, Seattle. Ring 
4 fans know Oscar Palucci, who, 

a jf under the name of Mickey Paul, 
war pert, LOUght Tony Canzoneri a couple 
overveao Of times. Oscar’s a corporal now, 
and one of his jobs is to teach the boys 
how to handle their dukes. Lt. William 
J. Bowerman, Lawton’s athletic direc- 
tor, hatched the idea of using Palucci in 
this capacity, and the first session was 
alulu. Sixty guys showed up for a les- 
son and spent three hours skipping rope 
and executing fancy footwork. After 
they’d worked themselves drippy, the 
corporal reported to Lt. Bowerman. 
“Fine,” said the lieutenant. “But where 
are the men now?” “Oh,” explained 
Oscar, “I headed them down the road 
and told them to take a three-mile 
run. ... The lieutenant had to relax the 
training standards considerably before 
any of the sixty reported for further 
exercise. 


joo guy with a civilian 

specialty was, last we heard, prac- 
ticing it at Lawton, but under somewhat 
strained circumstances. His name is 
Harvey Long, a professional magician 
who has done the Orpheum circuit and 
has a press book half a foot thick. Long, 
with a wife to support, wasn’t due to be 
drafted for some time, so he decided to 
offer his services free to one of the 
traveling camp shows. Not knowing how 
to go about it, he moseyed down to the 
nearest Army headquarters and ended 
up in the recruiting office, where a top 
sergeant, with an eye to the day’s un- 
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Continued from page 22 


filled enlistment quota, said, “Sure, 
buddy, I understand ya. We'll fix it 
up.” As they tell it, the next thing Long 
knew, he was in khaki and assigned to 
a tent at Lawton. Since it’s obviously 
easier to get into the Army than out of 
it, the case is quite a problem for fort 
authorities; but in the meantime, Ma- 
gician Long amuses the boys if not him- 
self with a bunch of nifty illusions. 


FORFt BENNING, Georgia. Remem- 

ber George Hopkins? He’s the gent 
who landed a parachute atop a mesa in 
Wyoming some months ago and got 
himself all over the front pages and into 
considerable trouble, since it cost some- 
thing like $3,000 to get him down. Right 
now, he’s a private at Benning and a 
recent graduate of the parachute school. 
“T don’t care much for publicity,” he 
said, “because it can hurt. I wasn’t after 
publicity in Wyoming; I was trying to 
prove you could steer and land a para- 
chute anywhere you wanted to under 
almost any sort of conditions. I’ve made 
2,531 jumps since I was twelve, but I’ve 
had to learn the Army’s way. It’s swell.” 


jee ISLAND, S.C. The original 

home of the Marines is a bustling in- 
stallation, these days. Besides the 
Marines in training, there’s a large num- 
ber of men in the 31-to-50-year-old 
group who are learning to serve as 
guards, to relieve younger men for duty 
elsewhere. Most recent addition to the 
many branches of the Marines Corps is 
the formation of a glider unit. It isn’t 
in operation yet, but experienced glider 
pilots are preparing the course and 
acquiring the necessary equipment. 
Keep poised for further announcements. 


NEY RIVER, N. C. You wouldn’t 

know the old place; it’s developing 
into the largest Marine Corps base in 
the world. Most of the guys have been 
living in tents, but another camp is al- 
most finished on the other side of near- 
by Jacksonville, and the Leathernecks 
ought to be moving into new brick bar- 
racks about now. There’s a new one at 
Cherry Point, too. It'll be the biggest 
Marine air base going when it’s all 
nailed together. 





“Distinguish yourself, old boy, and who knows— ; 
some day Gary Cooper may act out your story’ 















































pAvaL TRAINING STATIC 
folk, Va. Thrifty sailors ar 
eye to future financial secur! 9, 
considerable thought during | x. 
couple of months to an offer rec 
the Navy Department. Fron 
Mission in a small Tennessee t |n, 
scribed on its letterhead as “g_ 
uplift the fallen, to feed the hy ; 
clothe the naked and to preach | Bj 
every night at 8 o’clock,” came ‘| 9; 
“Wishing to express our interes | } 
ing to defeat our enemy (the }| 
offer the price of one Defense 
the first boy who will destroy 
Japanese battleship in the r ith ¢ 
January, 1942. We may offer hothe 
prize in the month of Februa” 4\ 
returns haven’t been filed, but [ber 


fs 


A FEW of the thousands o; 
pouring into this station cr « 
landlocked, mountain-bound c |my 
ties where the prevailing sen ent j 
that somebody better do sg ethin 
about General Grant, and quic . 
of these, drawling softly to hi 
at-arms about Naval affairs, — 
that his grandfather had been 
“Uster swab out er gun on o; 0’ 
Davis’ ships with er chimney 
said he. “That’s interestiny 
mented the master-at-arms. ‘ 
have any of those guns any mc 
recruit eyed him in disbeli| “Ye 
mean,” he asked finally, “we abso 
lutely unprepared?” 


GENERAL 


UR own Bureau of Unloc')¢ 

sons is pleased to report a’) 
this corner for February 21st, } 
if anybody knew the whereabe| 
long-lost sister of Camp SI 
Ray Reimer. The long-los 
self read the item and rushe 
mail letter to us, which we 4 
Pvt. Reimer. He was glad to 
says. “Now I have my family’ 
he writes, “and hope to keepit ) 


PYRG SAOIE else looking for 


















First-Class 


¢ ; the American soldier is a tradition 
valor that extends unbroken from 
and Saratoga to the mountains of 
ve him training and equipment and 
ast him to lick anything that moves 
wheels or wings. 


lited States Army has a secret 
+. Secret only because it can never 
hended by dictator nations. It is 
f free Americans, willingly serving 
at made them free. 

our country needs this spirit in its 
ln as never before. Here is your 
ty. Men 18 and 19 years old, with 
mthusiasm and daring, are espe- 
ed. Thousands of patriotic young 
tering the Army through voluntary 


Sc !—"PVSSS OO hh 
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enlistment and the Selective Service System, ’ 


and you can be one of them, sharing the com- 
radeship and the splendid training of Army 
life. On the ground or in the air, there’s a 
place where you are needed, now. 

Call at the nearest Army Recruiting Sta- 
tion and get full details on how you can best 
serve your country. 


U. 3: ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


Fifth Corps Area 


Visit or write the nearest U. S. Army Recruit- 


ing Station or write to: “The Commanding Sixth Corps Area ooChicago, Ill. 
General.” of the Corpa Area nearest you: Seventh Corps Area............. Omaha, Nebr. 
Mas . Eighth Corps Area......Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
First Corps Area : 4 al es Ninth Corps Area, Presidioof San Francisco, Calif. 
a, P ’ s Area ,sovernors Isiand, I . 
err rest Area Baltimore, Md Or write to: 
Fourth Corps Area Atlanta, Ga Enlisted Division F-4, A.G.O., Washington, D.C, 














VOLUNTEERS WANTED FOR PARACHUTE DUTY 


Qualified men may now enlist direct from 
civilian life for service with the Army’s 
parachute troops. Volunteers must be from 
18 to 30 years old, alert, active, aggressive 
fighters, with strength and endurance. You 
can obtain full information from your local 
Army Recruiting Officers. 


Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio 
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A SHIRT TRICK that Mr. Parsons had 
| Had his little woman going mad. 
He'd start out wearing a regular shirt 
and turn out to be wearing a sports 
iI shirt before she could say, “Curse it!” 
Or he’d vice verse it. 





She suspected he’d gotten his start 
In this quick-change art 
And how to work it 
In some second-rate vaudeville circuit. 
She also suspected sorcery 

And even thought of blowing herself 
| to a trip to Reno that celebrated divorcery. 


One day, when he got home from work, 
Mrs. P. decided to lurk 

Quietly, so as not to unnerve him, 

And observe him. 
















What she saw made her face fall: 

He didn’t change his shirt at all! 

It was easy as pie: 

He simply took off his coat and tie, 

And opened the top button of his shirt 
as any husband (slightly weary) *ud. 

Period. 


Hearing your wife’s face fall is not a 
pleasant sound; 

So Mr. P. gave ground 

And decided no longer to trouble ’er. 

“This shirt, my dear,” he said, “is an 
Arrow Doubler. 

It can be worn as a sports shirt or a 
regular shirt with equal ease 

Primarily because its wonderful Arrow 
Collar has points like these...” 

(He alluded to the length of them.) 

**... also because of these anchored buttons... 
(and he commented briefly on the 
strength of them.) 

He indicated the two pockets, 

Suitable for combs, pencils, tees, lockets. 

He referred to the “Mitoga”’ figure-fit 

And how the waist didn’t bunch a bit. 

He pointed to the Sanforized label 

Which proved that shrinkage would 
be less than 1%, in other words, 
the size was stable. 





And while he was telling her what we’ve been quoting 
He reconverted his Doubler back from a sports shirt to a regular shirt 
without her ever noting. 


ARROW SHIRTS 


A new shirt free if one shrinks out of fit! 
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Howard Taylor Ricketts of Findlay, 
Ohio, and Stanislas von Prowazek of 
Germany. 

It is passed from man to man by the 
body louse. This fact, suspected for two 
hundred years, was nailed down early 
in this century. First, a Russian worker 
proved the transmissibility of typhus by 
iniecting himself with blood from a sick 
man. He promptly got the disease. 
Next, Charles Nicolle of the Pasteur In- 
stitute passed typhus from one monkey 
to another by means of a louse. 

Among humans, the louse fastens 
itself to the skin and drills its way to 
the blood stream. Then it shoots saliva 
into the opening—to keep blood from 
coagulating while it feeds. If the 
louse is infected, this action gives 
the bitten man a hypodermic shot of 
typhus microbes. 


The Invisible Terror 


This has undoubtedly happened to 
thousands of German soldiers huddled 
in frigid misery on the Eastern front. 
The reactions of all are about the same. 
At first the bite causes no more concern 
than a mosquito bite. Ten days pass 
without any outward symptoms—but 
sudden death is brewing in the body. 
Then a raging fever appears, perhaps 
105 degrees. Outside temperatures don’t 
matter. The thermometer may hang at 
40 degrees below zero, but the man feels 
as if he were roasting alive. 

His heart pounds at a furious rate. 
Teeth crust with mucus and there is in- 
tense thirst. About the fifth day a mul- 
berry-colored rash appears—mostly on 
the abdomen and sides. Gradually these 
splotches darken, turning to a deep 
brown. For a while there is a madden- 
ing headache—then coma. Men lie, 
their eyes open and staring, in low, mut- 
tering delirium. The number of deaths 
depends on the epidemic, figures run- 
ning from 20 to 60 per cent. 

This is the disease Germans have 
been facing all winter and must face 
with increasing fury this spring. This is 
the sudden death they have been living 
—and dying—with in Odessa, Kharkov, 
Warsaw. 

The Russians, having lived longer 
with typhus, are better able to care for 
themselves. They have devised elabo- 
rate sanitary precautions and it is 
possible that they have a protective 
vaccine. The Russians, notably tight- 
lipped, have said nothing about this, one 
way or another. But they have released 
a few facts about some of their, com- 
bative efforts. They have elaborately 
equipped delousing trains. Soldiers enter 
at one end, strip, and their clothes are 
taken to a car for cleaning. Meanwhile 
the soldiers pass through steam rooms, 
showers and disinfectant baths. 

Lacking these facilities, the Germans 
are making a frantic effort to protect 
themselves. Two typhus laboratories 
have been hastily set up—in Cracow and 
Lwé6w, both in Poland. But the weapon 
they have available to fight the disease 
is feeble indeed. It is a vaccine de- 
veloped, ironically enough, by a Pole: 
Professor Rudolf Weigl of the Univer- 
sity of Lemberg. 

Weigl, pioneer typhus researcher, now 
a prisoner of war, made a significant dis- 
covery in 1920. He found that typhus 
microbes were concentrated in the in- 
testines of lice. He reasoned that if he 
could recover these microbes, kill them 


and shoot them into men he might have © 


a vaccine which would prevent the dis- 
ease. 

This thinking was the basis for one of 
the most elaborate vaccines ever made. 





















































To manufacture it, Weig]l found |: 
sary to inject lice rectally with | 
of the disease—an incredibly \| 
operation performed under th 
scope. After this they must t by 
human beings. They are con‘) 
a small cage with a gauze cow 
is strapped on the body. At 
and his wife acted as hosts in \ 
volting ritual. They could do « 
because both had survived ty 
tacks and were immune. 
After this feeding, during w 
crobes multiply, delicate surg i 
place. Again with the aid of 4 
scope, intestines are removed | 
lice, ground up and made into ¢ y 
Intestines from 100 lice are nee 4 
single shot of vaccine, and th) ¢ 
are required to produce immun . 
This elaborate technique up 
holds production of vaccine tc | 
mum. Best estimates at the © 
indicate that the Germans, \ 
using this method, are able to } 
about 4,000 doses a month. j 
nute amount can’t hope to sto; } 
slaught of typhus. It isn’t e 4 
protect the German army {1 
sudden death loosed by its 4ef 
Vaccinations are being limited | 
personnel: prison guards, nurses | 
It is particularly important th | 
cal men get protection. Typh! 
a third of the doctors in Serbie) 
American researchers, mi} 
have developed a vaccine that | 
finitely more promise. The met 
concerned in the work is Dr. F } 
Cox, worker in the Rocky I} 
Spotted Fever Laboratory, m)) 
at Hamilton, Mont., by the 
States Public Health Servi 
young, pleasant and billiard-t 
knew of the difficulties medica) | 
men had encountered in atteri ti 
grow typhus virus. Weigl had 9 
in the intestines of lice. Nice 
Pasteur Institute had grown 
brains of guinea pigs. From? 
terial he made a tragic va at 
injected ten children. Six of )m 
stead of being protected, acti ly 
the disease from the vaccine! _ 
Working at Harvard, the |) E 
Zinsser harvested virus from 1¢ 
dominal cavities of rats. R ie 
tafieda, a Mexican researcher,, ed 
lungs of mice. All these met ds 
drawbacks: some were dangero) ot 
were worthless, all were diffi 
pare on a large scale. Then—'\ 
in 1938—Cox had a happy hun: 
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t 


A Monumental Experim f 


Workers at Vanderbilt U yer 
had demonstrated that certai rin 
would grow in fertile eggs. All at 
necessary was to drill a tiny hy im 
egg, drop in a little virus and cu 
the egg for a few days. The vii we 
multiply at an incredible rates [04 
this looked like a possible way »2¢ 
huge concentrations of virus ne 
vaccine. It was simple and s ¥ 
safety was a big point, since ty ut 
the ugly habit of killing lab wi &f. 

Everything worked beautifu) 
egg cultures were a hundred t 
sand times as potent as those » 
in animal tissues. They wet) 
little under those produced by § 
his lice. Here was the basis f 
cine that could be made in mil #-@ 
lots. Possibly this egg juice ce 
and for all, whip the greatest «™ 
ease terrors. ae 

Cox ran preliminary tests ° BY 
pigs. The new vaccine gave Supe 
protection. The rest of the tl ne 
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nd of short duration. After 
dments it was decided to 
sine on human beings. 
ne for the first test was set 
sr war started. Polish refu- 
. pouring through the moun- 
of northern Hungary 
typhus with them. Twenty- 
d doses of the Cox vaccine 
d to this area by American 
ith workers. Five isolated 
e selected for the test: part 
s would get the vaccine, part 
Checking one group against 
d tell the story. 
was carefully and per- 
yed—then the test blew up! 
yaded the Balkans, Hungary 
Axis procession, and all rec- 
‘ost beyond recovery. 
f another opportunity for a 
ed. Spain had a small epi- 
100 known cases. Two men 
jational Health Division of 
ler Foundation were at the 
| John H. Janney and John 
fhey had about a thousand 
9x’s vaccine. 
nd Snyder hoped they could 
rolled experiment by using 
"half to get the vaccine, half 
tt protection. Once again 
ts were elusive. Popu- 
ish jails are too unstable. 
d be released and disap- 
1, the work did reveal one in- 
fact: Snyder and four lab 
go typhus despite the fact 
had been vaccinated! On the 
his seems to indicate that the 
valueless. Actually, it indi- 
hing of the sort. 
ease that they had was meek 
Lab workers usually die when 
hus. Snyder was slightly ill 
k and no rash appeared. So if 
ne can give protection even of 
er it can be considered a success. 
b of this consideration note an- 
t: There is a certain amount 


Th 


of evidence that the louse cannot trans- 
mit mild typhus; that it must have a 
full-blown case to work on. 

Both these first tests failed to give 
accurate evaluation of the vaccine. But 
One is now under way which may give 
the answer. It is one of the most am- 
bitious field tests ever given a new 
weapon against death. It was set up by 
Dr. R. E. Dyer, veteran typhus re- 
searcher and head of all research with 
infectious diseases at the National In- 
stitute of Health: and his right-hand 
man, Dr. Norman Topping. 

As locale for their test they chose the 
Altiplano region of Bolivia—the 12,000- 
foot plain hedged in by the Andes. This 
isolated segment of the earth, which 
contains some of the richest remnants 
of Inca civilization, is inhabited largely 
by Indian herders. As a rule. typhus 
makes a grisly visitation each year. 

Dyer and Topping spent several 
months here last summer. Working 
with Bolivian health men, they admin- 
istered something like 10,009 doses of 
vaccine; left another 10,000 people as 


- checks. All that is needed for a final test 


is for typhus to strike. If it does, Dyer 
and Topping will rush down to Bolivia 
by plane. Anticipating good results, a 
number of laboratories are already at 
work manufacturing this vaccine. 
There is very little likelihood of a 
bad epidemic breaking out in the United 
States. There was a small outbreak 
among Navajo Indians on the San Juan 
reservation in New Mexico in 1920, but 
it was quickly extinguished. Our first 
line of defense is the bathtub—one of 
history’s greatest medical discoveries. 
Frequent bathing, a laudable American 


habit, prevents lousiness. And without | 


lice there can be no typhus. 

The other side of the Atlantic pre- 
sents another problem. People are cold, 
hungry, huddled together in misery and 
degradation. “The necessary epidemic- 
producing factors are being assembled,” 
says Dr. Dyer. 





"He thought he'd go back a different way” 
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_| back of his thick neck rose. 





know where he was. “Excuse me, Mom, 
for going to China first,”” he murmured. 
He had forgotten that this was a busi- 
ness trip. He was going to find Elaine. 


UDOLF HELGEL stood for a mo- 

ment before he entered the new café 
on The Street of Flowers. It looked 
strange and out of place in the quiet, 
dusty street. The house had once been 
a shop, and the open front had now been 
made into glass windows. Looking into 
these glass windows, as some scores of 
Ta-ming people were now doing, one 
saw a few small red-painted tables, 
plenty of bright-colored paper streamers 
and several cheap pictures on the freshly 
white-washed walls. Bright red curtains 
were at the windows, and through the 
door opposite the windows there was the 
vista of a tree-shaded court with an oc- 
casional glimpse of a pretty girl. Large 
glass lanterns of the Peking variety hung 
from the beams of the main room, but 
these were not lighted, for it was mid- 
morning. 

Nor was there any business being 
done at this hour. The doors were closed 
and upon them was an announcement 
that the café opened at five o’clock in 
the afternoon and stayed open until five 
in the morning. The people of Ta-ming 
pressed against the windows, however, 
their noses flat on the glass, and stared 
unwinkingly into the room. 

“Let me pass, please,” Rudolf said 
pleasantly. 

They parted with startled faces at the 
sound of his voice and he knocked 
sharply upon the closed door. An old 
Chinese manservant came slowly from 
the inner court, coughing and knock- 
ing the ash from his water pipe. He 
opened the door wide enough to allow 
his face to peer through. 

“Is the mistress of the business in?” 
Rudolf inquired. 

The old man opened the door wide 
enough to allow the German to enter, 
then beckoning with a thrust of his chin, 
he led the way into the inner court. Two 
girls sat there on small bamboo stools 
embroidering satin shoes. They looked 
up with shy smiles as Rudolf passed, 
but did not speak. He neither spoke 
nor smiled but followed the old man 
into a small room furnished in a for- 
eign manner. Helen Kung sat at a desk. 
She rose as Rudolf entered. 

“Good morning,” she said. She spoke 
in German and once more Rudolf had 
that wave of homesickness. When would 
he hear his own tongue again in his 
homeland? Perhaps never—never cer- 
tainly, if it were known there what he 
was doing here. 

“Sit down, please,’ she said. 

He sat down, resolute upon the two 
purposes of his coming. But Helen 
Kung behind her desk looked at him 
without seeming to see him. She had 
known men of many countries, and she 
had known them well. 

“This man,” she thought, “is simple 
and good. He is sentimental and he will 
do what I wish.” 

“You mentioned the name of Miss 
Elaine Brian,’ Rudolf said. His voice 
was harsher than usual in the excess of 
his discomfort in this woman’s pres- 
ence and the golden red hairs on the 
He thought 
of his mother in a little town in Bavaria. 
She was still alive and she was one of 
the reasons why he did not go back to 
Germany. If he should get into trouble, 
as certainly he would if he went home, 
that trouble might be visited upon her. 
But how she would hate this woman 
with these long, half-Chinese eyes! 

“How is it you can know anything 


” 
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about that young lady?” he asked 
harshly. 

Helen Kung gave him her melancholy 
smile. 

“I do not know her, it is true,” she 
said gently. “I have only seen her once. 
But I have for ten years been—the—the 
—friend of Elton Field, the American 
who is now in love with Miss Brian. You 
will understand—that I have my own 
reasons for not wanting him to marry 
another woman.’ 

Rudolf Helgel swallowed twice and 
the veins in his red face began to swell. 
He rose. “If this is all you wish to tell 
me—”’ 

“It is not all,” she said with sudden 
sharpness. These simple men were al- 
ways stubborn! 

He did not sit down. He stood, barely 
looking at her in his distaste. “I do not 
like to hear her name mentioned in this 
place,” he said in a low voice. 

“Nevertheless, it is better that you 
hear what I have to say,” she replied. 
Strange that she could still be wounded 
after all these years by a man’s unwill- 
ingness to speak another woman’s name 
in her presence! But she was wounded. 
“What would you say if I told you Elton 
Field had cabled to her father to come 
and get her? Yes, he has cabled through 
the Japanese military headquarters here 
that she is in danger in Ta-ming and 
that she must be taken away.” 

“How do you know?” he asked. 

“There is nothing I do not know,” she 
said wearily. She meditated whether or 
not she would tell him that the Japanese 
captain himself had told her when he 
was drunk. 


Revo stood hesitating between 

doubt and belief. Why should the 
woman tell him this if it were a lie? 
Yet if it were true, what of it for Elaine? 
It seemed to him now that actually he 
knew very little of Elaine. He had 
avoided her for many days, ever since 
he knew he loved her and had told Fa- 
ther Valerian so. But if it were true 
that the cable had been sent, then Fa- 
ther Valerian ought to know of it. There 
might bé more in its meaning than he 
himself understood. 

“Ts this all?” he asked Helen Kung. 
He perceived again and unwillingly and 
without liking her any better for it 
that she was an extremely beautiful 
woman, for whom, if a man allowed him- 
self to love her, he would desperately 
do anything. He was thankful that he 
could not love her. No, even if he had 
not come to love Elaine, he would not 


































































have loved this one. There was |) 
for a man’s roots in a woman 
She could be disturbance in | 
and wine to his flesh, but they 
earth in her into which his 
be put down. In spite of all 
ness of his life, he was still old-f 
about women. 
These thoughts were writter 
upon his red face and in his sr 
blue eyes, and she read them 
most entire accuracy. She che 
mind suddenly. She would — 
everything. | 
“No, it is not all,” she said n 
“I will not go into details, but }) 
you more that I know. I know 
plot with the guerrilla Siao am 
that a guerrilla attack upon tk 
planned and that you are ady 
leaders upon the attack.” 


HE had learned of this R 
pretty girl she had brought |p n 
village, the sister of the guerrill: 
She had not known that day it 
young girl who had first offere c 
was his sister. It was only later 2 at 
found it out. She was good to g 
and they had come to like hell c 
chatter freely in her presence. a : 
had not been chatter. The yc g 
Mei-su had come to love her hh 
of the sudden adorations which y 
girl gives to an older one. It was. | ul 
ing adoration and, half-asha 
she could love anyone, ee 
responded as toachild. — 
Thus from Mei-su she had db 
the terror of that day when the } 
had entered their little village) < 
dragged out ten of its young Js 
the ten, only the four had ee 
the three nights and days while 
been kept. Helen had listene to 
girl’s sobs as she retold the . 
story. Her face had been cold: d 
as she listened. But she ea! 
bidden the girl. 
“Tell me all that you wish to. 
she had said. “‘It will ease you.’ ° 
self she thought, “Here is one yi ig 
who has suffered more than I q P 
It was from Mei-su that 92 
learned of the plot to retake ie 
Fury had suddenly dried the ges 
She had leaned forward to | ii 
“But it will not go on fore i 
brother—he is the captain of 
and Water men. They are ple in 
take the city back!” 
Helen had understood why > 
man was in that earth-walled r 
the young Chinese. Now she 
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this knowledge might be a weapon to 
her. 

She went on half idly to Rudolf: “T 
know this, but I have told no one. The 
Japanese do not know—not yet.” 

She did not seem to look at him. She 
seemed to be playing with her tea bowl. 
But she saw the astonishment in his 
eyes. He did not answer for a moment 
while he dealt with what she had told 
him. Someone had told her, he thought, 
some one of the girls, doubtless, whom 
she had brought here—yes, it might 
even be the sister of Captain Siao. He 
sat down again. He kept his voice very 
quiet, his eyes level upon hers. 

“T have almost forgotten my other 
purpose here. I am commissioned to 
bring back to her family the daughter 
of the Siao.” 

“This German is not quite stupid,” 
Helen Kung thought. Her eyes flickered 
away from his and she lit a cigarette. 

“JT shall not keep here a girl who 
wishes to go home,” she said, “but 
neither will I force her to go if she 
wishes to stay. I will send for her.” 

She clapped her hands and from out- 
side the door where he had been waiting 
lest he be called Li-hua came into the 
room. 

“Bid Mei-su come to me,” she said. 

“Ha,” he said obediently, and went 
away. 

They waited, neither speaking. Each 
was trying to discover in this silence 
what the other was thinking. The door 
opened again and a young girl came in. 
Rudolf did not remember ever having 
seen her before, but he knew now who 
she was because she looked like her 
brother. It was a bold young face, but 
the eyes were too sad. 

‘“Mei-su,” Helen Kung said in Chi- 
nese but did not introduce her. “This 
German foreigner comes from your 
brother, and he says your family wish 
you to come home. Your brother is not 
willing for you to stay with me.” 

Mei-su did not sit down. She listened 
until Helen had finished speaking and 
then she answered quickly, standing 
where she was, the words pouring out 
of her: 

“Tell this foreigner I will not come 
home! What is there for me to do there? 
What man will marry me? You may 
say that now people do not think of 
marriage. My brother says women 
should think how they can fight against 
the enemy. Then tell him that is why I 
am here. Tell my brother I have my own 
ways to fight against the enemy. I will 
wound and kill more of the enemy here 
in this house than I could if I came 
home or if I went into his armies!” 

“You understand Chinese?” Helen 
Kung turned to the German to ask. She 
knew he must understand some Chinese 
else he could not be plotting with the 
guerrillas, but did he understand all that 
this young girl meant? 

“T can understand,” he said. 
tell her brother.” 

He was anxious to be gone and he rose, 
bowed and clicked his heels and went 
away. 

Behind him the young girl fell on her 
knees. “May I ask something of you, 
Elder Sister?” 


“T will 


ELEN KUNG drew back from the 

worship in the young face. Mei-su 
looked very different at this moment 
from the dusty-haired young village 
girl she had been. She had learned 
quickly how to make her hair smooth 
and black with fragrant oil, and how to 
tint her cheeks and lips the proper 
shades of rose and scarlet. Adoration 
was only more startling in the beauty of 
this face. It made Helen quiver and 
feel humble, and she disliked feeling 
humble. 

“What is it you wish to ask?” 
replied. 


she 





“Only this,” Mei-su said eagerly, 








“when you go away, if ever you go away 


from this place, will you take me with: 


you? I want to be with you always— 
your younger sister, your daughter—” 

No one in‘all her life had asked to 
stay with Helen forever, no one except 
the old Li-hua, and what was he? The 
thought of this devotion, this childlike 
love, was suddenly sweet. She put out 
her hand and touched the girl’s cheek 
with true timidity. 

“T promise,” she said. 


flee HIS big house in the French conces- 
sion of Shanghai, 
again a cable from Paul Brian: “My 
personal» representative Larch Corpran 
reaches Hong Kong by clipper the seven- 
teenth. Suggest you meet him there and 
proceed by plane to Ta-ming and return 
with my daughter. All expenses paid.” 

The cablegram had come this morn- 
ing. He had barely time to get to Hong 
Kong. He smiled to himself and put the 
cablegram into his pocketbook. It might 
be useful to him as a credential, not only 
to Corpran, but to Elaine herself. It.was 
not going to be easy to persuade her to 
leave Ta-ming, and he would have to 
help Corpran. 

Meanwhile he felt very cheerful. His 
affairs were clearing themselves. He had 
succeeded in smuggling through a quan- 
tity of furs from the north, thanks to his 
excellent relations with the Japanese, 
and in return had been able to secure 
for them some shipments of oil, diverted 
from other destinations. The Japanese 
were having a hard time getting motor 
fuel to their widely separated garrisons, 
and what he had diverted would mean 
a good deal to them without meaning 
much to the cargo that had given them 
up—for a price. Everything was in ex- 
cellent shape, he thought. He had not 
heard from Helen in weeks. She had 
come to her senses at last and had seen 
that he meant what he said. He was 
relieved when he saw his check returned 
from the bank and cancelled. She had 


taken his money and by that she had ° 


freed him. 

He was a little less cheerful a few 
days later in Hong Kong when he first 
saw Larch Corpran. He had been pre- 


“Postage, defense, sugar, gasoline or automobile?” 


Elton Field read - 
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OLA 
pared somehow for an oldish, or 
a middle-aged man to represe 
Brian. Instead while he waited| 
airfield, he saw a young fellow, | 
good-looking, and obviously sc 
for someone. He could not be. 
was Larch Corpran. Still, on the | i 
he went up to him. ‘oe 
“Do you happen to be Lare 
ran?” > 
He was horrified to see a hear} 
break across the too handsome 
“I am,” Larch said. “teu 4 
had nothing to go on.’ i } 
“Nor I,” Elton Field murmu: 
was suddenly jealously aware |) 
side this young man he must li: 
and that his suit made by the be t 
in-Shanghai still did not have c | 
look of the ready-made Ameri . 
this fellow wore. He always ad 
with his shoulders. They slop 
too much. But this fellow—hi fe 
ders were absurd! iy 
“T suppose I don’t have to 
—for credentials,” Field said sc 
bleakly. ‘Still, here are mine.” i 
Paul Brian’s cable from his pc #t 
had this the other day in Shang i. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” Lar 
carelessly. 
Elton Field grew austere. ‘“ 
might show me some papers,” 
“We may as well be businessli 
Larch took his first hard loc 1 
gray-haired, middle-aged man t 
curred to him that the fellow | 
like him. Then he put the notic 
his mind. Why should a mar 
him on sight? He drew an enve | 
of his pocket. 
“Here’s my passport.” 
Elton took it and, ope 
carefully the description o 
ran. “Height six feet one, 
complexion dark, hair bla 
five.” ; 
He closed it and gave it 
might as well get on our wa! 
“You'll want to wash and 
thing to drink. I’ve taken roor } 
hotel.” > @ 
But Larch said, “When do | 
for Ta-ming?” 


They were walking side bya ac 
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Elton intensely disliked 
up when he spoke. 

well before dawn,” he said. 
opped. It had become sud- 
able to him to walk beside 
man who kept springing 
ugh energy danced in his 
him remember that he had 
long time in a bad cli- 
t he had to struggle against 


1 don’t mind if I simply put 
r and send you along to the 
d abruptly. “I have an en- 
it I'll meet you there to- 


nd,” Larch said cheerfully, 
to himself that this fellow 
sk. But he shrugged his 
fers and climbed into the 
‘iven to the hotel and spent 
3e day wandering around 
city and wishing it were 
sht they had a strange de- 
not make them pleasanter 
or the journey. Larch had 
rfield first and found there 
Chinese who came up to 
tered the waiting room. 

e,” the Chinese said in poor 
m Dr. Tang, from the Red 
here. We have received an 
m Ta-ming for anesthetic. 
) find if any planes were 
h, not Japanese, and I am 
rs, sir, goes straight to Ta- 
te plane. Also, I am told 
American. Is it too much to 
take a small crate packed 
ce? It is very important, 
rare performing operations 
on in Ta-ming without anes- 
nesthetic!”” Larch said. 
lean Elaine? No, she knew 
such things. “Of course 
yu,” the Chinese said, “give 
‘Father Valerian.” He dis- 


s later Elton Field came 
been thinking hard ever 
‘this fellow but he was no 
ess than he had been. 
ight of Larch Corpran now 
onable hour looking very 
Viously eager and gay, 


“Don't be alarmed—his aim is terrible” 
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made him angry A great -box stood] 
beside him a 

“What’v« you got the Elton Fie] 
! ae . Sol “9 . . el vs . 
Exaile d. The rabbit's foot is full of spring, 

' Anesthetic I h ud and e) ; [ [ 

warch Sal and ex- » le : : ¥ , } ; 

plained x He leaps and bounds like everything; 

Elton’s anger burst out What a| If you'd your step with pep infuse, 
sj ple fello = . ! | ? ‘ etait a 
simple fellow you ar d. “You Wear Goodyear Heels upon your shoes! 
should never lieve a Chinese! How ' 
do we know it isn’t some s of ex- 
plosive? The rebels are simply seeth- 
ing in occupied territory. I won’t take 
| 

Larch’s face dropped its cheerfulness 
suddenly. “I promised,” he said 


“Well, I won’t, nevertheless,” Elton 
repeated. His thick lower jaw took on a| 
stubbornness which aged his face. | 

“He’s an old man,” Larch thought, 
“and I’ve got to go easy in getting my | 
way.” 

He took his jackknife out of his pocket 
and began to rip open the box. “We'll 
soon see if this is what it’s supposed to 
be,” he said pleasantly. He tore open| 
the inner brown paper and took out a 
box. Inside was a bottle. He broke the 
seal and smelled it. “It’s ether, all right,” 
he said. The strong, volatile smell of | 
ether floated into the room. He corked | 
the bottle and put it back andhammered| Goodyear Heels are built entirely 
the box shut again. “I guess we’d better : : 
take it,” he said firmly. 

He towered over Elton Field and 
squared his shoulders and stared down| vastresources,scientific experience 
into the hostile gray eyes. Then he| and matchless skill. They are live 
stooped and hoisted the box to his shoul- 


der and marched with it toward the] . they sncier ipa oneaie Ga 
waiting plane. and they wear down evenly. Get 


a pair today! — fa 
jie Japanese captain was very drunk ze ~ 


that night. He was so soon drunk that 
Mei-su saw early that she would be 
able with no difficulty at all to slip into 
his cup of wine the increased measure 
of white powder. She was too clever to 
put simple poison into an enemy’s cup. 
If a captain died too quickly, there Wingfoot —T.M- The Goodyear 
might be a clamor. She did not want to | — $$ 
see her beloved mistress against a wall 


and shot, nor did she herself wish for joe 
death until she was fully revenged. p) NIGHT OWL THURSDAY NIGHT 
Nevertheless, tonight she did not at AS 

once put in the powder. She was curi- = 

ous, with a sort of vengeful curiosity, to 
see how drunk this little bandy-legged 
man could become. She sat near him at 
the table, avoiding his touch skillfully 
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by pretending it was necessary to fan 
him, by feeling his wine to see that it 
was properly hot, by putting up her hand 
to her mouth to laugh prettily behind it. 
Her little hand which had been rough 
and brown when she came had soon, un- 
der Helen’s teaching, come to be a 
smooth and creamy gold. 

The Japanese had been very silent 
all evening but that was his way. He 
was always silent until at a certain 
point his guard broke, and then words 
babbled out of him. He was late reach- 
ing the point this evening, drunk as he 
was. She rose and fetched a strong 
Cantonese wine instead of the milder 
Shaohsing she had been using. Upon his 
hot wine she would now let him drink 
this cold. 

“Then I will see what happens,” she 
thought. 


H® DRANK the cold wine, seeming 
not to notice the difference. His face 
was red and the small black eyes under 
the low brows were glittering. He seemed 
scarcely to notice her. She had not had 
much trouble with him this evening. He 
had come in excited and moody and not 
thinking of her or of anyone. She filled 
his cup again and yet again. An hour 
ago she had taken away the small wine 


‘bowl and had put in its place a larger 


one. He had not noticed. 

Now suddenly as she watched him he 
tore at the collar of his uniform and 
bared his dark hair-covered chest. He 
laughed loudly and his lips bubbled, and 
suddenly he began to mutter: 

“Ha—now—we will begin to fight the 
Americans. This is what we want—we 


have planned it. My grandfather planned 


‘Togo, we must—fight the 


>) 


—he said, 
Americans. 

He sat with his head hanging, not 
looking at her. She leaned forward and 
spoke very clearly: “Where will you be- 
gin to fight the Americans?” 

He struggled with his own mind for a 
minute and tried to shake his head 
sagely and then kept on shaking it fool- 
ishly. ‘“‘No—no—no—no—” he mut- 
tered. 

“Will you go to America and fight 
them?” She pressed him with her clear 
soft voice. “I think you cannot do that.” 
She had only newly learned a little 
Japanese. All the girls had learned 
Japanese. It was necessary in these 
times, Helen Kung had told them. But 
she could still understand only what 
was said simply. She listened carefully 
for his answer. When he only kept on 
shaking his head she taunted him again: 

“You cannot fight the Americans— 
they are the strongest people in the 
world. The Japanese cannot conquer the 
Americans.” 

He lifted his head at the taunt and 
stared out of his red eyes, not at her but 
across the room. “We will bomb their 
ships—in the harbor,” he muttered. 

“What harbor?” she pressed him 
again. 


UT it was too late. His head sank on 

his breast. His eyes closed. He put 
out his hand blindly for his cup. She 
shook the powder into it and he drank it 
down. Then he trembled and snorted 
and suddenly he was asleep. She knew 
that sleep. It was like death. She rose 
and went from the room, her velvet-shod 
feet silent upon the brick floor. Through 
the corridors she went to an inner room. 
Then she stood before the door and 
coughed delicately. 

“Come in,” Helen’s voice said. 

She went in and closed the door be- 
hind her. Helen Kung sat before a small 
earthen pot of coals. The late Novem- 
ber air was cold in the thick-walled 
house. She was warming her long hands 
over the coals, and her eyes when she 
turned them to the young girl were mel- 
ancholy. 

“What, Mei-su2” she asked. She had 


been thinking bleakly of the year that 
lay ahead for her and wondering 
whether or not the struggle for Elton 
Field was worth making. She knew him 
so well, all his weakness and his essen- 
tial smallness. And yet she was used to 
him, and if she did not have him she 
would never have anyone else. She was 
not quite ready yet to have no one. 

“The Japanese is drunk,’ Mei-su 
said. Her eyes were large with the as- 
tonishment of her news. “But in his 
drunkenness he has said something.” 

“What is it?” Helen asked. 

“He says that Japan will fight Amer- 
ica with bombs—he says, upon their 
ships in a harbor.” 

“What harbor?” Helen asked sharply. 

“He did not say that,” Mei-su re- 
plied. ‘Before he could give a name to 
the harbor, he fell into sleep.” 

“Go to your own sleep,” Helen said. 
“As for the Japanese, tell Li-hua to see 
to him.” She rose, as the girl hesitated, 
and pushed the hair back from her face. 
“Go away and let me think what this 
means.” 

Mei-su obeyed and Helen was alone 
again. What did this news mean and 
whom would she tell? Whom did she 
care to tell except Elton Field? She sat 
gnawing her thumb, thinking whether or 
not she should go back to Shanghai to 
find him and warn him. Did she want 
to warn him? She was not afraid for 
herself. She could slip back into her 
Chinese blood and be a Chinese woman. 
These Japanese did not care so long as 
one was a woman. 

Her business was doing very well here. 
She had taken on three more girls. Why 
not be independent, for the first time in 
her life, of any man? She was comfort- 
able in this room. No man came here. 
Her girls worked for her. She wavered, 
and all the fate of the world was to her 
only her own single fate. She perceived, 
for she was not stupid, the huge and pos- 
sible meaning of the few words a 


“I should think you two would have met before somew! 















































drunken Japanese had said, } 
not care. No one in the work 
thought of her, and now she y ld 
of no one—perhaps. 

She sighed and rose agaj 
dressed herself and preparec sp 
Sleep would tell her what sh 

Often in the morning sh 
her mind clear and her pur ¢ 
And so that she might slee ‘st 
pared a little opium in her ee 
and she lay down on her bed i | 
dark stuff and drew it into hr i 


so she slept. 
noon by a scratch on th 4 
Li-hua came in. ) ’ 
“Go away,” she muttered 
sleep. ie 
But he continued to stand | 
“Your big-man has come Ae 
ming,’ he said. “This ti; | 1 
brought with him a yo | 1 
American.” | 
She was so confounded b ‘hi 
that she woke. “He has co ve 
another man? Who told yo’ t 
“T heard it on the streets 
who saw the plane come d hr 
airfield. And I know more. 
the pilot stay by his plar) 
would return at once.” IF 
“Where are they now?” s r 
“They walked toward th 
he said, “and if you like I _ 
on the street and hear wha 
and see what I can see.” 
“Go back,” she told hir. | 
suddenly wholly awake. | 
quickly and make sure th: } 
and eyes are open.” | 
“They were open before | 
your mother’s womb,” he 1 br 
She lay thinking and er 
moments she got out of bed ! 
her face in rose water and | 
long black hair. 
(To be continued nex . 







































































Mrs. Stetson,” she said, 
n answering the door- 


picked up the yellow 
ed at it. Her desire to 
» the words in capitals 
eet, was controlled. She 
nk you, Mrs. Ward,” and 
{ against her other hand. 

not bad news, Mrs. Stet- 
r was to sea. Yes, he was 
| once he owned his own 
seafaring people, the 
just don’t like telegrams. 
remind -me of bad news.” 
, “If you don’t mind, I 
it upstairs. I'll let you 


king up the carpeted 
rced casualness, but the 
a small time-bomb in 
ran up the last flight and 
to her apartment. Her 
ing. It couldn’t be from 
itter wasn’t due in until 
wldn’t be from Headquar- 
it? 
ming the envelope as she 
Joor. She had the message 
she kicked the door closed 
She went to the window, 
eart still—actually feeling 
1 the beating of her heart. 
1 Paul. She saw his name 
aw anything else. That 
e was still all right, ashore, 
uddenly, she felt sick. The 
orfolk, Va., 10 A.M. and 
pitals said: 


iG HAVE EXCELLENT CHANCE 
) LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
N ADVISES I USE THESE TEN 
(RCH STOP SO IT IS NO LEAVE 
TIME LOVE PAUL 
yped the yellow sheet and 
eit fell. The first moment 
ppointment had passed and 
lere was growing a resent- 
at first, and not directed at 
anything. Sometimes it 
t futile—this waiting. And 
t of the dreary days ahead 
It sunk—completely dis- 
3 pride and care with which 
ed to prepare their home! 
ere was home? She and 
¢n married four years, and, 
aces they had lived, sh: 
pre than any other this hai 
lot that she had been here 
mot that there was any 
z of permanence here in 
om that held her belong- 
use in a curious way her 
me home to this place. 
ago when her mother had 
for a brief visit, she 
mother’s. people had 
ts strong in this soil, and 
d told her then of the 
d gone to sea among her 
souise had been glad to 
ated it. Forever after, be- 
moment, Portland would 
ess and frustration to her. 
lear it, she told herself 
were necessary. If it were 
sould bear it because she 
0, knowing Paul was suf- 
ut he had made a choice. 
n to use this leave, his time 
r time together—to follow 
8, to gain promotion. It 
f then that the Navy had 
first in his thoughts. 
sy lived, whatever they did, 
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; When the telephone rang, she thought 
instantly: If it’s Duane Moore, I'll ask 
him to take me out to dinner tomorrow 
night. I can’t stay home. I’d go crazy. 

She picked up the receiver and heard 
Marcia Dunn’s voice, high and rapid 
and excited: 

“Want to go over to Joyce -Moody’s 
tonight? It’s bridge and tall, beautiful, 
potent gin rickeys. It will give you 
something to do. I mean it will kill a 
few hours anyway.” 

Louise said slowly, “I just heard from 
Paul—” but Marcia broke in: 

“Oh, my dear, how could I be such a 
dimwit? I must be losing my mind. Of 
course—this is the day Paul gets home. 
Oh, you lucky, lucky girl! I suppose 
you'll completely forget our existence 
while he’s in port. Paul’s wonderful.” 

She paused, then before Louise could 
explain, Marcia went on in a lower voice 
which trembled a little: “Oh, Louise— 
there’s been no report from Ted’s ship 
for several days. I don’t suppose that 
means anything, does it? I mean—be- 
ing on patrol this way—they might be 
delayed in contacting her, don’t you 
think? But it isn’t fun the way the old 
mind goes around. You know. Well, by 
by now, darling. Give Paul a big kiss 
for me.” 

Louise put down the phone. She was 
glad now she hadn’t told Marcia. One 
thing she couldn’t bear in this mood 
was sympathy. 

She stared absently through the win- 
dow and saw a young woman leave the 
wooden steps of the house across the 
street, look up and down the lonely 
block, and then turn without enthusi- 
asm toward town. Navy wife. Going to 
the knitting club. Going to roll band- 
ages. Going to the movies. Going to 
the Memorial cemetery to read the 
gravestones, her big purse hanging list- 
lessly at her side. 

She picked up the phone again and 
called Duane Moore’s number. 


Soe during the long night 
when reading failed, and sleep was 
on the far horizon, she had caught her- 
self up short. There was at least one 
blessing for her. During these ten days 
when Paul was ashore she would know 
that he was safe—even if she could not 
be with him. Suppose, like Marcia, she 
didn’t even have that. 

It-was that thought which stayed with 
her, and sent her around to Marcia’s 
after an early breakfast the next morn- 
ing. 

‘She got there a little after eight and 
expected to find Marcia still in bed. 
When the landlady informed her coldly 
that Mrs. Dunn had gone out last eve- 
ning and had not yet returned, Louise 
was bewildered and alarmed. She went 
out again into the early sunlight and 
walked quickly the five blocks to Mason 
Street, to the red-brick house where 
Joyce Moody lived on the ground floor. 

There were two familiar-looking cars 
parked outside and the shades of the 
front room that opened onto the wooden 
porch were tightly drawn. As Louise 
came up on the porch, she heard faint 
laughter inside. 

Marcia came to the door holding a 
cigarette in her hand away from her 
dress. Her dark eyes looked strained, 
haunted, and her manner showed that 
she had been dreading the message that 
might be at the door. é 

“Darling,” she cried. “Oh, it’s good 
it’s you. I was afraid for a moment 
She looked up at Louise. “That hat! 
It’s perfect. Did you get it at the lit- 
tle shop I told you about? Come in 
And she pushed the door wider open 


“What's happening?” Louise asked. 

“Bridge.” 

“At this time of the morning?” 

“It’s been on all night.” 

At a table in the center of the room 
three women were playing out a hand. 
A lamp still burned-weakly above the 
table, although the shade of the east 
window had been raised. 

Joyce Moody, a small dark girl, the 
youngest in the room, threw down her 
hand and sprawled back in her chair. 
““Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’'s 
early light,’ she began, and then looked 
up and said, softly, “Well, if it isn’t 
bright-eyes, herself!” 

Louise felt Marcia regarding her as | 
they walked into the room together, and 
she thought, nervously, She’s wondering 
what I am doing up so early with Paul 
home. 

But when she saw Marcia’s heavy 
eyes again, and heard her husky voice, 
she knew she held no remembrance for 
Paul. 





ARCIA waved her hand at the 

others, “Let me introduce you to a 
bunch of very swell women. White 
women. They know when not to send 
a lady home.” 

Joyce said, in that little girl’s voice, 
“We couldn't stop. We've been playing 
for such dizzy stakes we scared our- 
selves.” 

“You mean,” Deborah Case said, 
dryly, “we're fourflushers. For three 
hours I have owed more than poor Lieu- 
tenant Bill Case makes in a year.” 

Peggy Eaton shoved back her chair. 
“Well, I’m tired enough now so that I 
may actually sleep—if I try. Come on 
Deborah, going to drive me home?” 

Louise thought, they all know. 
They’ve all sat up with Marcia because 
they all know what it’s like to lie awake 
through a black night, alone. Wonder- 
ing. Thinking. It isn’t fun the way the 
old mind goes around. 

She sat on the arm of Marcia’s chair. 
“Look,” she said, “I am taking over the 
district Red Cross class today. Why 
don’t you go home and get some sleep 
and then I’ll call for you about two?” 

“Maybe,” Marcia said. She leaned 
her head back against Louise’s shoulder 
and closed her eyes. 

Marcia got up restlessly and walked 
| 
| 





to the window. Louise knew that this 
talk irritated her. She also knew they 
were dishing it out to help distract her 
mind. As Marcia stood there at the win- 
dow, the telephone in Joyce’s bedroom 
rang. 

Marcia turned. “Let me take it,” she 
said, softly. “I just have a feeling that 
—I'd like to take it, Joyce.” 

Nobody said anything while she was 
gone. Joyce went back to her shuffling; 
Louise silently opened and closed the 
clasp to her purse; Deborah and Peggy 
Eaton stared at the rug. 

Marcia wasn't away long. The next 
minute she was standing there in the 
door of Joyce’s bedroom and her face 
was tight and hard. 

She breathed, ““Well—it was for me. 
It’s—it’s happened.” 

Louise said, “Ted? You mean Ted?” 

Marcia nodded. She looked blindly 
around the room for her coat. 

Louise went to her. “I'll take you 
home.” 

“No—if you don't mind. I'd sort of 
like to be alone. You've been swell— 
all of you.” She was getting into her | 
tweed jacket and pushing up her hair 
under her hat. “A cigarette—Louise, 
dear. You light it.” 

Louise struck the match and suddenly 
saw the face of each woman there, as if 
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-Come to think of it 


[ur BUS 


DOES rw 
70 AUNT MUINNIES 





Topay every loyal American 


who owns an automobile is help- 
ing his country drive to victory. 

You, for example. Cheerfully 
you pay more motor taxes. 
Willingly you walk more, take 
the bus, the train, the street ear. 
“Just for the ride’ is as out of 
date as last year’s newspapers. 

You care for your car as never 
before, so it will see you through. 


Your tires get the pressure gauge 


now, not the pressure guess, be- 
cause they’ve got to last as long 
as your car... or longer. Gladly 
folks are re-discovering that they 
ean go and see Aunt Minnie 
without using their own gasoline, 
oil and rubber, and wearing out 
their own machinery. 

In peace-time yourautomobile 
is a blessing-on-wheels, to be 
used as you want to use it. With 
America at war, it is vital mech- 
anized equipment to be used 
with judgment and care. To the 
everlasting credit of the millions 
of Americans who own cars, it 
took just one treacherous bomb 
on American soil to make us 


realize this fact. 





100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oils play a vital part today in the 
efficient operation of planes and battleships, tanks and trucks, and 
of course, millions of automobiles, old and new, both in military and 
civilian use. Made entirely from Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil— 
the world’s choicest crude—they are the preferred lubricating oils 


for every form of motor transport. 
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For your protection, fine oils made from 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
ore entitled to carry this emblem, the 
registered badge of source, quality, 
and membership in our Association. 
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the highest grade crude oil in the world 
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We publish this advertisement to highlight the hearty aid to America’s 


war program by American car owners.. 


. who have twice as many 


automobiles as all the rest of the world. 


OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 





the match, in spite of the sun’s bril- 
liance, had been a photoflash, and had 
caught them in this picture, never to be 
forgotten. Deborah, thin, dry, bitter, 
her lids drooping, her mouth in a hard 
line that almost held a sour smile; 
Joyce, her childish black eyes wide and 
staring, her mouth half opened; Peggy, 
biting her lower lip, leaning over the 
table, making marks on the bridge score 
with a red pencil. And Marcia, standing 
up straight and tall, puffing angrily on 
her cigarette, her eyes staring ahead of 
her, bright and blind. 

Deborah said, “You ought to have 
someone with you, Honey.” 

Marcia turned to them: “Why? 
You’ve all got your own troubles. I 
guess you don’t need to borrow any.” 

Joyce looked at the door through 
which Marcia had gone. Then she stood 
up and said, with forced briskness, 
“Shall we have some breakfast?” 

No one spoke. Joyce went to the 
kitchen and they heard her putting cof- 
fee on the stove. When she came back 
she was carrying a pitcher of orange 
juice. There was some gin left in the 
bottle standing on the bookcase and she 
poured it into the pitcher. 

“Here’s to Marcia,” she said, holding 
up her glass. “Navy wife.” 

They all drank quickly and without 
comment, 


[Dee MOORE brought orchids and 
Louise said to herself, “Watch it, 
young lady!” 

It was the way he helped her into the 
roadster, the way he looked at her when 
he settled himself behind the wheel, 
which told her that Duane Moore under- 
stood what rebound meant. He knew 
that she was disappointed, that there 
was bitterness in her, and that in that 
bitterness she had turned to him. 

“It’s too bad,” he said, slipping the 
easy gear into high and turning the car 
west on the Freeport Road, “but you 
mustn’t worry tonight. I’m going to try 
to make you forget the war. Everybody 
has to forget it, once in a while, if they 
want to hold on to sanity.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. But inside her she 
was thinking that Paul never forgot. 
Not for one moment. And he was the 
sanest person she knew. Too sane! 

She slid lower into the leather seat 
beside’ Duane, listening to his soothing, 
understanding voice, trying to forget 


everything but the speeding car, the: 


dark shore road and the fog-fresh wind 
sweeping in from the Atlantic. 

“First,” Duane Moore was saying, 
“two Martinis at Barker’s. And then 
dinner. Then let’s shake Portland and 
go out to Deuville’s. Guy Grayson is 
there with his orchestra.” 

“You're a darling, Duane—bless you.” 
She put her legs out straight under the 
deep dashboard and leaned her head 
back. But it was no use. The fog made 
her think of Marcia. Marcia made her 
think of Ted, and that made her think 
of Paul. Fog—war. War—death. Death 
—Ted. Ted—Paul. Paul—war. It isn’t 
fun the way the old mind goes around. 

She had spent two hours that after- 
noon with Marcia. They had talked as 
Marcia wanted it—brittle, hard—like a 
play about Englishmen by an English- 
man. Marcia had sat there on the sofa, 
her long legs drawn under her, her hand 
holding the inevitable cigarette, fingers 
nervously tapping ashes on the rug. She 
had, with dry, haunted eyes staring at 
Louise, told about Ted and the way he 
had lived. And she had pictured him 
the way she wanted always to remem- 
ber him—dashing, good-looking on 
shore—a hellion of an officer on duty— 
a strict Navy man, living for nothing but 
the Navy. 

Marcia had said once, “Why don’t 
you go see Paul? He’s on shore.” 

“He would have asked me, if he Fad 
the time,” Louise said, calmly. 





































































It had all sounded so sane. | 
Paul. And yet, all that ti 
been saying to herself, “He 
me. He didn’t want me.” 

Then Marcia said, sudden 
up, “You must go now. I’ 
morrow.” She had looked z 
Louise saw that she had 
that her eyes had gone t 
through the wall behind her, 
city streets, the water fron! 
bay and out to sea into the 
waves. 

Duane Moore said, turni 
said to forget the war, Lo 
Deuville’s sound good to ya 

“Tt sounds just right, D 

The blackout came at eleve; 
while after they had arrivy 
ville’s. The headwaiter 
to Duane Moore, almost 2 
“We have heavy blinds 
few minutes to put them wu 
lights just as soon as we 

No one rushed around. 
tinued to serve, their smal 
on their foreheads, like mi 
cutting through the dark o: 

Louise sat very still f 
feeling the comfort of Du 
his calm, worldly view of 
fore the lights had gone out 
leaning nearer her, “You're. 
tiful woman, Louise. And 
me very happy by calling 
way—very happy.” 

He was distinsuishedalae °) 
dark clothes—not an old 
And this new subtle air 
was becoming. She reste 
the palm of her hand and 
deeply, trying to see how 
he meant—how much wa 
flattery of the bachelor. 
not, she knew he was half 
with her, and tonight th 
was as pleasant and wa 
big room. 

The orchestra was now | 
in the dark. Suddenly abo 
solo, she heard the high, h 
of a woman. There wi 
about that laugh which w: 

Duane said, “Did you 
was Marcia Dunn, wasn’t 

Louise said, almost ar 
course not! Marcia wouldn 
I saw her this afternoon. 
thinking of going out.” 

A moment later the room 

It was Marcia Dunn. |] 
at a large table in the 
were several civilians at 
Marcia was swaying a 
forward, talking in a slow 
a woman who was noddi 
each remark. 


ARCIA DUNN was drun) 
tively Louise wanted to: 
take her away from the eye 
who might laugh at her, not v 
ing. Louise wanted to pro) 
—to hurry her home. 
She half stood up. “Toes 
she told Duane. 
“Don’t,” he said. “She’s "| 
she doesn’t care a bit 
only make it hard for her—a | 
self.” ¥ 
His words caught her 
half out of her chair, i 
haps he was right. Perb 
better off here than s 
home alone. She k 
death had been too big fi 
that she had run away f1| 
had been like a child who t/ 
if you put enough people c| 
self and something that 
can forget that it is 
reason Louise knew this 
that moment she had r 
had no right to interfere v| 
no right to bring her bac k te 
Paul’s not coming had b 
death, too. And she hadr 




































































. Only, instead of drink- 
1 to Duane Moore. 

’s hand on her own, 
ble. The pressure was 
nt, to change the mood 
fallen into. And yet, 
, She knew that this was 
e gesture to establish 
onship he considered 
sted between them. 

I don’t feel like staying 
to go before Marcia sees 
s d a 

sathy showed on his round, 
“Of course not. I under- 
There isn’t anything 
o, but it’s rather unpleas- 
circumstances.” 


to drive slowly, without 
ne road, and twice they 
M.P.’s who advised 
and stay there. 
rly to kill the evening,” 
they approached the city. 
ing a bite at my place? 
nfortable, and we can 
ave excellent blackout 


he would ask her—it 
me thing he had said 
t when they had first 
She had put him off 
put him off now. But 
her answer. 
think of the emptiness 
e dreariness of an un- 
Would it matter to 
whether she went 
ht, or not? Perhaps 
thing as right or wrong 
Ds in a world of hard- 
g, the only right was 
s a little easier and pleas- 
u could. 
| right with you?” Duane 
; ently. 
breath slowly. “Sure,” 
0 2? 
again until he brought 
in front of a small, dark 
e. There was a phos- 
sht on the door which said 
BUSINESS. 
like to eat? 
out something.” 
thed his figure blur out the 
door, and saw a dim light 
s the door opened. Then 
d and turned on the 
t of the programs were 
*ennsylvania and upstate 
All the familiar local sta- 
ff the air. 
icer paused, and then said, 
iter and faster, ‘““We’ve just 
firming bulletin from the 
il district. It is definitely 
iat four enemy destroyers, 
disers and a heavy cruiser 
newhere in the Atlantic by 
forces. This has been con- 
iS a comfirmation of the 
we announced pre- 
official communiqué says, 
s, ‘The larger part of a 
nemy warships was anni- 
er detachment of our 
his supreme feat speaks 
and courage and sea- 
t Navy’s fighting men. It 
at victory for our Navy.” 
s trembling, her hands 
tknees. A strong tide of 
rough her, and her eyes 
ight of the men she knew, 
Paul’s friends—out there 
refully charting, plotting, 
Was the climax of all the 
of men who had lived for 
moment. What if Paul 
the thought that what he 


Never 
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le came out of the shop, 
ling beside the car. He 
up?” ‘ 

you down, Duane. I’m 
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walking out on you. Just understand 
this—it isn’t you—you've been swell to 
me. But I’m going home alone.” 
“Something happened while I was in- | 
Side there?” 

“Yes. I heard something over the | 
radio. It was about the Navy—so you 
see, it was about Paul, in a way. | 
Goodby, Duane, don’t worry about me. | 
I know every street in Portland now. 
Goodby. .. .” 

She walked hurriedly through the dark 
Streets, no direction in mind—except the | 
one she would not take—home. Gradu- | 
ally she found herself getting nearer | 
and nearer the bay. 

Then she saw on the right the dark 
shadow of the old observatory. There 
was comfort in its bulk, and she remem- 
bered seeing it when she had passed by 
this district a few days ago. Against | 
the sky she could see the platform and | 
the railing around it. She turned to the 
steps which led to this platform. She 
went up, feeling the strong wind from 
the sea whipping at her dress. From 
the top she saw the dark harbor, its 
curved shores reaching out like protect- 
ing arms. In the pale light of a moon 
behind the low, swiftly moving clouds, 
she could see the dark hulks of the ships 
crouching at anchor. 

As she stood there, trembling a little 
in the cold wind, she began to feel less 
lonely—as if others were standing there 
beside her. She thought of the genera- 
tions of women who had paced these 
worn boards of this tower. Her kinfolk 
—those waiting women. 

They must have looked out to sea, at 
the dark emptiness, and she realized 
that they, too, must have felt that 
there was no future worth building for; 
that there was little use in burning a 
candle for men who never came. And 
yet, in the end, those men had always 
come—they, or their brothers—bringing 
with them the future. 

She began to understand what love of 
country could mean—the joy there 
could be in giving yourself to something 
so much bigger and stronger and more 
lasting than flesh and blood could ever 
be. Those waiting women were nothing 
but dust and memory now. But the dark 
shore from which they had watched was 
still there—vital, alive—the vanguard 
of a great, sprawling country behind it. 

Paul saw it. He had never forgotten 
that there were things that mattered. 
She leaned inte the wind and said, 
“Paul—Paul, I will wait. But I will 
wait knowing there is a future.” 








Se heard someone walking up the 
steps. It was a woman climbing those 
steps. She staggered against the wind, 
reaching for the rail, gripping it. Her 
bare head lifted, challenging the wind. 
Then Louise saw who it was. 

“Marcia!” she shouted across the 
wind and went toward her. 

Marcia Dunn turned, startled. “You 
frightened me, Louise. Why are you 
here?” 

The gust which carried the tingle of 
sand kept Louise from speaking. When 
the gust had passed, it was Marcia who 
said, “Skip it. We both know it’s for 
fresh air.” 

Marcia looked toward the bay. Faintly 
through the wind, now a thin sound, now 
a wail, came the all-clear siren. Gradu- 
ally, in ones and two and in vast blocks, 
lights appeared in the black space which 
had been the city. 

Marcia said through the wind, “You | 
can see a long ways from here.” Her 
voice sounded calmer and more peace- 
ful than it had for days. _ - 

“Yes,” Louise agreed quietly, “a long | 
ways.” 

The two women stood there for a mo- 
ment without speaking. Then, together, | 
they turned and went down the steps to | 
the street below and walked slowly to | 
ward town. 











Conserve 
Engine Life! 


In car, truck, tractor or plane... 


to save wear on your engine, you must give 
your oil the help of good filtration. The way 
to keep your oil clean, and up to refinery effi- 
ciency, is to putin a fresh PUROLATOR ele- 
ment at regular intervals. 

Purolator elements for most cars cost only 
$1—none over $2.80. 


It is a waste of oil efficiency to have fresh 
oil contaminated immediately for the lack of 
an effective filter element. If your car isn’t 
equipped with the latest type Purolator, get 
one installed before your next oil change. 
Purolator Products, Inc., Newark, New Jersey 
... founder of the oil filter industry. 

* * * 


When the oil shows dirt on the dip-stick 
STOP AT THIS SIGN...FOR OIL FILTER SERVICE 


PUR OLATOR 
OIL FILTER 


SERVICE 
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Your Car Will Have To Serve 
A Long Time... KEEP IT FIT! 


“Radiator fever” almost always follows winter 
driving and anti-freeze. Rust and scale form 
barriers in water passages of your cooling sys- 
tem and overheating results. Heat robs power 
and may cause serious motor damage. Now— 
before: warm weather—restore your cooling 
system’s efficiency with Warner Radiator 
Cleaner. It’s a THOROUGH cleaner and ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE for all cooling system metals. 

Today’s watchword is repair and take care. 
Keep your car healthy for better performance 
and longer life. Give your cooling system 
proper care and hot summer driving will never 


bring on “radiator fever.” 


For Other Radiator Ailments 
Use THESE “Prescribed Services” 
WARNER Cooling System Protectér to stop 


rust formation and WARNER Liquid Solder 


to repair leaks permanently. 





WARNER-PATTERSON COMPANY 


919 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
1330 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















a nuisance will eventually get a job with 
any stock company,” says Miss Field, 
flatly. 

Bert Lytell was the hero of that com- 
pany and such people as Florence Reed 
appeared as guest stars. In Shanghai 
Gesture, Betty’s first part, she was the 
Chinese girl sitting mute behind a lat- 
tice. In the last week she played with 
the company, she had worked up to 
something important. She was the maid 
who ran into the room, discovered the 
murdered man and screamed. What 
settled Betty’s fate, however, was Gale 
Sondergaard’s performance in A Fool 
There Was. Gale was the vampire. 

“Do you vant the white rose or the 
red rose?” she plagued the hero, Mr. 
Lytell, evilly. “THERE!” she cried, 
throwing it down with scorn. 

“T knew then I was stuck,” says Miss 
Field. “That was for me, that acting 
stuff. That was life.” 

The family allowed her to quit Mor- 
ristown and go over to the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts in New 
York, where she stayed two years but 
was not on hand for commencement be- 
cause, the proud faculty announced, 
“Miss Field is rehearsing.” Cheers. She 
was rehearsing to be an understudy but 
there was too little time to mention that 
in the rush to pass out the diplomas. 


First Part, First Flop 


_ She was understudy in Sing and 
Whistle, and then understudy in She 
Loves Me Not and every summer she got 
stock work—no pay but lots of hearty 
food, fresh air and bum actors. When 
She Loves Me Not was sent to London, 
she went along with a real part, and 
everything would have been fine except 
that the English didn’t know what it 
was all about. They were willing to 
concede that Princeton was a weak imi- 
tation of Oxford but the idea that chorus 
girls might be found galloping through 
the sacred premises was too disconcert- 
ing. 

“Oah-aw,” they said politely and 
stayed away. 

But things were better for Betty be- 
cause she got a small role in Page Miss 
Glory when she returned and after that 
she was with George Abbott in a series 
of successful productions. She appeared 
in Three Men on a Horse, Boy Meets 
Girl, Room Service, What a Life and 
The Primrose Path. She was in and out 
of Room Service five different times, 
leaving it for more promising ventures 
and then scurrying back to safety. 

In Room Service she ran into the great 
Eddie Albert, who at that period was 
acting like one who had lost his way in 
atunnel. He was vague, he was distant. 
Because of his preoccupation, he man- 
aged to spoil his scene with Miss Field 
three nights ina row. Miss Field pinned 
him in a corner and berated him for his 
attitude. “What’s the matter with you, 
anyhow?” she cried irately. 

He looked at her with wide, sad eyes. 

“Ym hungry,” said Mr. Albert. 

It turned out that Mr. Albert was 
occupied with matters other than the 
theater. 

“Come up to my dressing room and 
see my aunts,” he said to Miss Field. 

“Oh,” she said, politely interested. 
“When did they come in?” 

“Been here a week,” said Eddie. 
“They’re building a hut tonight.” 

It seems that Miss Field had mis- 
understood. What Mr. Albert referred 
to was his ants, a lively group of little 
beasts he had purchased at an animal 
store and had encased in a wooden box. 
He spent all his spare moments, to the 
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Understudy to Success 


Continued from page 21 


detriment of his art, watching his friends 
at their construction work. 

After her Abbott successes, the mov- 
ies began making gestures and Betty 
eventually landed at Paramount, with 
the results aforementioned. But she 
would agree to a contract only if it 
allowed her a chance to return to Broad- 
way and she became a lucrative trans- 
continental account shortly thereafter, 
coming back for Elmer Rice’s Two on 
an Island, returning to Hollywood for 
Victory, with Fredric March, and then 
favoring Mr. Rice anew in Flight to the 
West. 

The result of these peregrinations is 
that she is fairly well known in New 
York, fairly well known in Hollywood 
and sensational nowhere. 

As an actress she doesn’t care what 
they do with her so long as they give 
her a part. Spectators who cried, “Oh, 
that horrible woman!” when they saw 
her in Of Mice and Men will go creeping 
out of the theater in quest of an ax when 
they view her in Blues in the Night. In 
that one she is really a no-good. That 
work however got her the part of Cas- 
sandra in King’s Row, one of the fat 
bits of the year. In this she is by turn 
distraught, vindictive and strange. Also, 
for the first time, she is beautiful. She 
saw the rushes after James Wong Howe, 
the cameraman, had worked on her and 
came away boggle-eyed. 

“Pardon a very slight joke,” she said. 
“ ... Chinese Relief.” 

She has never forgotten the Spanish 
she learned in Central America and 
works hard on her French. Like many 
another actress who, in her childish 
days, waged a valiant struggle against 
education, she is surprisingly intelligent. 
When in Hollywood she lives with her 
mother in a house up a canyon and 
keeps a civil tongue in her cheek. She 
rides a horse and likes to dance, but no- 
body has ever accused her of being 
domestic. In New York she lives in an 
apartment on Central Park South and 
if you visit her there you will be dis- 
turbed by draymen lugging in paintings. 








“I keep tellin’ her the Jap women won't be able to get 7 4 
girdles either, but it don’t relieve the tension much” | 











She runs to the moderns and jj 
pleased if you notice a very ec 
and wonderful abstraction by K | 
German whose work is not a 

that Austrian sensation Schick 
also a painter. 

Currently she is back in Hol 
doing Mr. and Mrs. Cugat at Par 
She is also insinuating herself » 
ous ways with the object of get’ » thy 
part of Maria in For Whom t Bel 
Tolls. The fact that she is a mit lon 
for a Spanish heroine worries + y 
whit. 

“What do they want—black ce? 
she asks challengingly, leaving | jm 
pression that if they want it, th 
it. What she wants is the part. 
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Proof of Something or Of} 


Lately she was joined in ma mom 
to Elmer Rice, the playwrig | 
simultaneously boosted to st! rs 
ing at Paramount. These ever) w 
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said to have no connection. 
She takes life lightly, bei 
that her Broadway reputation 
ways be there to rescue her if the ek 
get too fresh. However, when ¢ | f 
that confidence is bubbling too jer 
within her, she recalls the ever» 
Kanin took George Abbott to a |dd 
theater on the East Side in Ni 
and was somewhat amazed wher bot 
who understands no word of |) 
guage, proceeded to wax ecstati ye 
actor in the cast. | 
“What a comedian, that yo! 
low!” cried Abbott. “One of the'é 
senses of joy I’ve ever seenonth | 
“A very interesting analys i} 3 
Kanin, “but what you don’t }m 
realize is that the young fello'}s 
young fellow at all but a ma 
playing the father. Before thifu 
rises, he has killed his wife anc); 
through the agonies of remorsé f 
“That’s just what I’m sayiny cried 
Abbott. “Did you ever see suchi|tir 
This has some sort of symbo!! me 
ing for Miss Field. 
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d car in new 
‘it will last 


ARE YOUR BRAKES 


WORKING ALL RIGHT? 
OR DOES YOUR CAR: 





Nose dive when brakes are applied? Let brake pedal down to floor? 

Pull right or left when braking? Squeal, groan or chatter on stops? 
Have slow or grabby brakes when wet? Brake on only one rear wheel? 

Need frequent brake adjustments? Make grinding noise when stopping?! 


BETTER DRIVE IN WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN 





Safe-Stop Brake Service is sponsored in repair shops and service stations by American 
Brakeblok, makers of The Safety Brake Lining, now in use on millions of motor vehicles, 
trucks, buses and coaches. This brake lining is quickly available everywhere through 38 
NAPA Warehouses and a nation-wide distribution system. 


—American Brakeblok Division of The American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Copyright 1942 ~i> = 
BRAKE LININGS «+ CLUTCH FACINGS * FAN BELTS « RADIATOR HOSE 








When you wonder whether to fix 
it or let it go, “Remember Pearl 
Harbor”—and get it fixed 


Collier's PREVENTIVE SERVICE 
series has been showing motorists, season 
after season, the economical way to get 
more comfort, safety and satisfaction from 
their automobiles by the proper care of 
their cars. 

Today the vital consideration is to elim- 
inate waste to win the war. Today each car 
owner has the responsibility to see that 
his car does not waste gas or oil or rubber 
or metals through inadequate car care. 

Your automobile is part of the Nation’s 
equipment— keep it on the alert. Keep it 
from wasting materials. 

This P.S. chart shows you where to look 
for “leaks’’. It puts the finger on the spots 
where a small amount of Preventive Service 
will conserve life, limb and materials. 

See your service man and have him 


check the vulnerable spots. Start your con- 


servation of materials right at home. 

And in that same spirit, be sure to carry 
adequate insurance. This is no time to run 
risks. Your Country will need your financial 
help. Protect it with insurance. 


* * * 


Send for the booklet “Questions and Answers on 
Servicing Your Car to Save War Materials”. It tells 
you the inside story of your automobile. Enclose 6c 
to cover cost of handling and mailing. Address Pre- 
ventive Service, COLLIER’S, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


* * * 


Copyright 1942, The Crowell-Colleer Publishing Co. 


Be sure your cooling system 
is in good order—clean the 
radiator thoroughly, check 
the fan belt, radiator hose 
and thermostat. This protects 
against overheating and 


SAVES WEAR! 


Re-aim your sealed 
beam headlights. If you 
have older headlamps, 
clean the reflectors and 
lenses and check bulbs. 


THIS SAVES LIFE! 


If you need new pis- 
ton rings or bearings, 
have the job done. 


THIS SAVES 
GAS AND OIL! 


Tune up your carburete 
top-grade gasoline. Cle 
air filter. 


THIS SAVES GA 


Have your wheels 
aligned and keep your 
tires properly inflated. 


THIS SAVES RUBBER! 
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Sup your ignition 
em. Clean and ad- 


Keep your windshield 
clean and free from 
g§rease. Inspect your 
wipers for wear and 
adjustment. 


THIS SAVES LIFE! 




















; j Have your car com- 
Clean, wax and polish : 


the finish. 


THIS SAVES WEAR! 


pletely lubricated at 









the wires; adjust the 
ributor; test the coil 
bring your battery 
10 par. 

IS SAVES GAS! 









regular intervals. 


THIS SAVES WEAR! 
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Inspect the exhaust sys- 
tem for leaks. 
THIS SAVES LIFE! 











If your clutch slips or 






grabs, have it fixed. 
THIS SAVES GAS! 







Have a wheel removed and check 






your brake lining. 


THIS SAVES LIFE! 







Check and adjust your 
brakes. 
THIS SAVES LIFE! 














ut in a clean oil fil- 
a element as soon as | PREVENTIVE SERVICE 


it is needed. 


THIS SAVES WEAR! 


p for summer driving. 
SAVES WEAR! 
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This year, of all years, clean out danger- 
ous rust and sediment when you remove 
anti-freeze. Sani-Flush does it quickly 
and completely. Costs only a few cents. 

Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
Tests have shown Sani-Flush harmless 
to any engine or fittings, when used 
according to directions on can. It’sin most 
bathrooms for cleaning toilets. Sold in 
grocery, drug, hardware and 10c stores. 
The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Sani-Flush 


hotel 


ie 
ilsennox 


$4 Lous 


ROOMS 
FROM $3.60. 





DOWNTOWN ST. Louls AT YOUR DOORSTEP! 


IRON GLUE 


MENDS ’MOST ANYTHING 
Needs no mixing. Mends wood, glass, 
china, toys, etc. Ask for Iron Glue— 
in 10¢ bottles or cans from 14 pt. uP, 
at all good stores. McCormick ak 

Co., 409 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 


AN ELEPHANT FOR STRENGTH 
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Many Never — 
Suspect Cause 
Of Backaches 


This Old Treatment Often Brings Happy Relief 


When disorder of kidney function permits poi- 
sonous matter to remain in your blood, it may 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood, Get Doan’s Pills. 











What Riom Won’‘t Hear 


organized and that there was inadequate 
preparation for war. 

But the preparation for war is not the 
work of one man, not even of the Prime 
Minister, but rather of the Superior War 
Council, of which the Minister of Na- 
tional Defense is only the nominal presi- 
dent. As a matter of fact, from 1918 to 
1934, Marshal Pétain and then General 
Weygand, in their capacities as succes- 
sive vice-presidents, were the real di- 
rectors, the administrators from whom 
all the experts took their orders. After 
1934, Marshal Pétain remained as the 
principal military adviser of the Prime 
Minister. Moreover, it was he who rec- 
ommended Gamelin as successor to 
Weygand. Why are not Pétain and 
Weygand both accused instead of being 
accusers? If Edouard Daladier did not 
perform his duty, Marshal Pétain, sit- 
ting at his side, should have observed 
it. Where, when and how did he mani- 
fest his vigilance? Where are his criti- 
cisms, his proposals, his demands? Did 
he hand in his resignation, send out an 
S.O.S., threaten to make a scandal? To- 
day Marshal Pétain is dictator. That 
does not absolve him before’ the con- 
science of France from rendering an ac- 
count. 


The General Makes a Statement 


There exists a testimonial to the con- 
dition of the army in 1939—its prepar- 
edness for war, equipment, commanders 
and staff—which Edouard Daladier has 
a right to use, provided the man who 
gave this evidence is not first brought 
to trial. .In July, 1939, two months be- 
fore Hitler’s aggression against Poland 
and consequently against France and 
England, General Weygand, former gen- 
eralissimo, declared at the Exposition 
in Lille: — 

“You ask my opinion of the French 
army. I will tell you frankly and with 
concern only for the truth, which will 
not inconvenience me at all. I believe 
the French army has greater strength 
than at any time in its history; it pos- 
sesses equipment of the best quality, 
fortifications of the first order, excellent 
morale and a remarkable high com- 
mand. No one in this country desires 
war, but I assure you if we are obliged 
to win a new victory we wil! win it.” 

Two close collaborators of Edouard 
Daladier are being persecuted with him 
—Guy la Chambre, former Minister of 
Aviation, and Pierre Jacomet, general 
secretary to the Minister of War. The 
former, who was in the United States, 
voluntarily returned to render his ac- 
counting and to make his defense; that 
is not the action of a guilty man. Who 
will be led to believe that a politician, 
still as young as he was, could have 
gone counter to the directions of the Su- 
perior War Council and of GHQ in ad- 
ministering an important post so closely 
linked to national defense? It is clear 
that the faults committed had their ori- 
gin higher up, among those who use 
their military prestige and technical 
competence as shields when it is to their 
advantage to do so. 

Likewise, Pierre Jacomet a function- 
ary subordinated to his minister, is 
covered by the ministerial responsibil- 
ity, as is the rule in all democracies. 
One cannot condemn these two without 
including many of their colleagues of all 
ranks and grades, who are neither less 
nor more blameworthy than they. And 
how can one omit from this accusation 
the Marshal, the Admiral and the gen- 
erals in whom France placed her confi- 
dence and her hope? 

Generalissimo Gamelin, successor to 
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Marshal Pétain and General Weygand 
in the Superior War Council and ap- 
pointed by the Premier, simply contin- 
ued their work from 1935 with the 
collaboration of the Marshal. Every- 
thing that has been said of Daladier as 
Minister of War is. valid for Gamelin 
too as his principal collaborator. The 
dithyrambic eulogies bestowed on the 
French army by General Weygand ap- 
ply in large measure to him. All those 
who assail him today exalted him to the 
skies at the time of the declaration of 
war. I venture to say, nevertheless, with 
our great tragic poet, that Maurice 
Gamelin merited “neither this excess of 
honor nor this indignity.” 

If anyone were justified in criticizing 
him it would be General Charles de 
Gaulle and not Marshal Pétain or Gen- 
eral Weygand, his predecessors and his 
teachers. In 1935 Gamelin inherited a 
state of things and traditions which only 
General de Gaulle in the army and 
Monsieur Paul Reynaud in Parliament 
had the clarity of vision and the bold- 
ness to wish to change from top to bot- 
tom. Gamelin’s principal error is that 
of having remained too long in accord 
with those who now accuse him and who 
will never forgive him in reality for 
his loyalty toward the Republican re- 
gime which the military men of Vichy 
have struck down and wish to enslave. 

Gamelin was defeated, tobe sure, sim- 
ply as his former chiefs, put back in the 
saddle by the disaster, would have been 
defeated in his place for the same rea- 
sons and for the same causes. No more 
than Weygand after him did he have the 
time or the forces or the space to re- 
establish a compromised position. But 
if Joffre had been dismissed on the day 
following the defeat of Charleroi, he 
would not have gained the victory of the 
Marne. After all, the reverse Gamelin 
suffered did not differ from the reverses 
suffered by all the other nations at- 
tacked by Germany. The initial advan- 
tage in a war of this sort necessarily 
falls to the aggressors, who have the 
benefit of preparation, initiative and a 
formidable accumulation of offensive 
material. 

In 1914, the Germans invaded France 
and advanced without check as far as 
Paris, but half of their divisions were 
retained on the Russian frontier. In 
1939, they could concentrate all their 
forces on a single front; that is the 
fundamental explanation of their tem- 
porary victory over a country of less 
than half their population, a country 
that did not want war, that did not be- 
lieve in war but that had accepted it 
with determination. Gamelin at least 
had the credit of wanting to create a sec- 
cond front by delivering to Italy an ulti- 
matum at the beginning of hostilities. 
His attempt was checkmated by poli- 
ticians like Pierre Laval, Georges Bon- 
net, Anatole de Monzie and Marcel 
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Pan American’s far-flung routes total more than 88,000 miles—more 
than three times around the equator. On these routes, Pan American 
Clippers have covered more than 900 million passenger-miles using 
| Wolf’s Head Oil—a real tribute to Wolf’s Head lubricating quality. 


To you as a motorist, there’s no route in the world more vital than the one your own 
| car travels. And to keep it traveling, you want to use the best motor oil to be had. 
| Don’t pick it by guesswork —follow long-range aviation experience and use Wolf’s 
Head. This finer motor oil makes a vast difference in the upkeep of an automobile 
| ... provides the safe, dependable protection so essential in the present emergency. 
WOLF’Ss HEAD OIL REFINING COMPANY, Oil City, Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 


Be Ahead with 


P.C.C OVA. Permit No. 19 


MOTOR cil AND LUBES 35° 


100% PENNSYLVANIA A QUART 








“Close-up” for comfort .. . 
collar perfect, form-fit smart-— 
ness . .. in shirts tailored to 

| exacting specifications . . . in 
| the latest exclusive patterns. 
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one PRICE 
{ At Better Men’s Shops Everywhere 
ADAM SHIRTS 


| ; A DIVISION OF ADAM HATS 
~ NEW YORK CITY 
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Get after Headache’s Vicious Circle 
this proved, sensible way 


e A headache disturbs your nervous system; 


with jumpy nerves often goes an upset 
stomach, in tutn affecting the pain in your 
head—thus making a “vicious circle’. Mere 
single-acting pain relievers may- still leave 
you -feeling dull, sickish. 

Bromo-Seltzer is so effective because it acts 
3 ways at the same time; not only helps stop 
pain, but also helps calm nerves, settle stom- 
ach. Next time, try Bromo-Seltzer.* 


*Use only as directed on the label. For persistent 
or recurring headaches, see your doctor. 


BROMO- 
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|Committee were Marshal Pétain and 
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Plan IV, which was to double French air 
power hy creating a force of 2,600 first- 


| line plenes and 1,500 reserves. 


On February 15, 1937, the Supreme 
Military Committee unanimously re- 
jected Pierre Cot’s proposal with the 
observation that “there was no need to 
extend or modify the plans for the ex- 
tension of the air force.” The two 
members of this Supreme 


Admiral Darlan. Moreover, Monsieur 
Georges Bonnet, then Minister of Fi- 
nance, succeeded in having the budget 
for military aviation for 1938 reduced 


| by one hillion francs. 


A Warning from Pierre Cot 


As a result of these facts, Pierre Cot 
addressed, on the 6th of December, 1937, 
a new report to the Prime Minister and 
to the Minister of National Defense, 
registered under the number 712-c.M/R, 
protesting vigorously against this ob- 
struction. Here are passages from it: 

‘During the past eighteen months, I 
have not ceased to warn that the role 
assigned to aviation in our national de- 
fense system is too small... .In relation 
to the effort that we are making for 
national defense, the French air force 
today is the least provided for; its 
budget represents 22 per cent of the na- 
tional defense budget. . . . The British 
air budget represents 34 per cent... . If 
the air force continues to be treated 
in this manner, it will not be able to 
accomplish the effort which you deem 
desirable, and the awakening may be 
terrible. ... By refusing to develop our 
aviation in the same proportions as the 
other European armies, we risk repeat- 
ing on a much larger scale the errors 
we committed before 1914 in neglecting 
machine guns and heavy artillery.” 

This is the way Pierre Cot neglected 
the duties with which he was charged. 
And it was he who, in the spring of 
1938, forced the adoption of a new pro- 
gram, Plan V, a revision of Plan IV pro- 
viding for an air force of 2,600 front-line 
planes. But he had only been able to 
procure its adoption after a delay of 
two years. 

Pierre Cot never disguised from him- 
self the fact that France, with a popu- 
lation only one half that of the Reich, 
with an industrial capacity of hardly 
more than one fourth that of Germany, 
especially for the production of steel 
and aluminum, and with three and one 
half times fewer skilled workmen, could 
not expect to equal the German air 
force. That is why he resolutely pur- 
sued a policy of alliance with Russia in 
order to combine the two air forces. 

It did not rest with him to give a con- 
crete content to the famous Franco- 
Soviet pact which I had the honor to 
present in the Chamber of Deputies and 
which Pierre Laval had secretly prom- 
ised the Germans not to ratify. Thus it 
is not Pierre Cot who is responsible. The 


ones responsible are those who have 





commanded this trial. 

One cannot escape a feeling of em- 
barrassment in defending a man of the 
worth and prestige of Léon Blum, who 
is an honor to his country. But no one 
has been more vilified than he by anti- 
democrats of all sorts. They have even 
gone so far as to create out of the whole 
cloth a legend of a luxurious silver serv- 
ice and apartment houses in Lausanne 
in order to lend him this property and 
make a crime of it. I who knew him 
well—in private as well as at the Palace 
of Justice and in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties—have something to say on this 
subject. 

The silver service was not and is not 
anything more than a myth conceived 
by his enemies, and Léon Blum has 
never owned apartment houses either at 
Lausanne or anywhere else. He lived 
simply from his work as a lawyer and as 


a writer and on his salary from the gov- 
ernment. 

Others before me have described his 
literary and oratorical talents, his 
knowledge which extended not only to 
the law but which was encyclopedic in 
character, his humanistic interest in- 
herited from Jean Jaurés. I wish espe- 
cially to speak of his courage. For years 
he stood firm in the face of an attack by 
unscrupulous assailants who openly ad- 
vocated his assassination. At one tu- 
multuous Communist meeting in Luna 
Park he arrived alone, armed simply 
with his eloquence, and was able to 
dominate the crowd. 

Everyone knows of the cowardly and 
violent attack of a band of Fascist- 
Royalists against him, then a man of 
sixty-seven, in the open streets of Paris 
a few years before the war. What is not 
known, and what I feel called upon to 
tell is that after the defeat he walked 
afoot through the streets of the city of 
Bordeaux, which at that time was gov- 
erned by his worst enemies, such as 
Adrien Marquet, in an atmosphere of 
insensate hostility, in order to secure at 
the English consulate a visa for one of 
my sons who, thanks to him, was able 
to sail on a British ship. 

The statesman is not identical with 
the private individual. When Léon 
Blum made mistakes it was always 
through overscrupulousness. Leader 
of the largest party in France, he was 
the logical person in 1936 to assume 
power, a rule without which a demo- 
cratic government is impossible. But 
he entirely abstained from pursuing a 
partisan policy, in which perhaps he was 
mistaken. He did not wish to give a 
partisan color to the decision of France 
at the time of the Spanish Civil War, 
and he could not break with England. 
That is why he resigned himself to non- 
intervention, the consequences of which 
it is needless to recall. Under his gov- 
ernment, the expenditures for national 
defense and for armaments attained 
their highest peak; the figures prove it 
and no one disputes them. 

But at present, Vichy accuses him of 
having nationalized the munitions in- 
dustry and introduced for the benefit of 
the workers reforms impregnated with 
the spirit of social conflict. It is a ques- 
tion of the forty-hour week and the 
vacations with pay. The truth is this: 
The nationalization of the munitions in- 
dustry was demanded by an immense 
majority of the country and especially 
by the associations of veterans, even 
those whose tendencies were anti- 
democratic; it was voted almost unani- 
mously by Parliament (nine tenths of 
the deputies and four fifths of the sena- 
tors) ; finally statistics prove that it per- 
mitted an increase in the production of 
armaments. As for the forty-hour week, 
that was an American innovation, and it 
was Fascist Italy that proposed its gen- 
eral adoption at the International Labor 
Office. Let us not speak of vacations 
with pay, since Marshal Pétain has him- 
self felt obliged to retain them and the 
forty-hour law also, for that matter. 


A Death Sentence Without Trial, 


Thus the persecutions inflicted on 
Léon Blum are a challenge to the spirit. 
His detention is a scandalous and arbi- 
trary act, his condemnation would be 
an insolent political revenge, a crying 
denial of justice. Let me add that de- 
tention in the sinister fortress of Por- 
talet, the new Bastille, is the equivalent 
of a death sentence for a man of 71 in 
delicate health. The French people who 
have already overthrown one Bastille 
will be able to overthrow another if the 
Court of Riom forgets that a tribunal, 
according to the famous phrase, “should 
render judgments and not services.” 

Once more I am defending a friend in 
the person of Paul Reynaud against 
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“Lost ground can always be regained 
..- lost TIME never!” — President Roosevelt 


[Message to Congress, January 6, 19 42) 
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For information on schedules, fares, etc., to any point on the domestic or inter- 
national Airlines, ask any travel agent or airline office; or write: AIR TRANS- 


PORT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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the Chamber and of the Senate since 
| the defeat of Poland. Beginning on 
| September 17th, there was a move afoot 


| among Pierre Laval, Georges Bonnet, 


dé Monzie, Frossard, Déat and Paul 
Faure, to create a Pétain-Laval cabinet 
with the view of making a separate 
peace. But who would believe that the 
old Marshal would lend himself to such 
intrigue? Paul Reynaud never dreamed 


| of it, and France has paid dearly for this 








» | mistake. 


I would not speak of the countess, 
whom Paul Reynaud was planning to 
marry if the press had not disseminated 
so many statements on this subject. It 
must be said that in intervening with so 
much ardor in affairs of state, Héléne de 
Portes was animated by a passion for 
the public good, which atones for many 
indiscretions and for a disturbing emo- 
tionalism. I saw her for the last time 
at my office in the Department of Mov- 
ing Pictures where she came to ask me, 
on behalf of American companies, for 
certain exceptions to the Army’s mo- 
nopoly on the taking of pictures at the 
front, in order that America might be- 
come better acquainted with our coun- 
try at war. Very often she made me 
think of the pleasant observation of the 
Count de Fontenay, in the course of the 
Seven Years War, about the part that 
women play in a war. “If one gets to- 
gether an army,” he wrote, “women 
move heaven and earth until those in 
whom they are interested are appointed. 
After three months of campaigning, they 
make the same uproar in order to have 
them brought back.” 

But Paul Reynaud merited a better 
fate than the fortress of Portalet and the 


according to a Dutch “White Book,” and 
Japanese official missions sought to lull 
the Netherlands colonial government 
into a false sense of security that would 
cause them to abandon preparations to 
destroy the island’s riches when inva- 
sion came, 

When it did come, Dutch police found 
the center of espionage in the Japanese 
consulate-general at Batavia, where a 
secret short-wave wireless kept enemy 
agents in constant touch with Tokyo. 

That was only the well-prepared pre- 
liminary invasion, paving the way for 
a cleverly directed and powerful war 
machine that later struck into the East 
Indies oil fields on which Tokyo counted 
to supply the life blood for a long, 
mechanized struggle. 

When the war machine started to roll, 
the airplanes came first. With all due 
respect for the excellence of American 
aircraft and the skill of the fine pilots 
who fly them, the Japanese quickly 
showed that they had fighter planes 
comparable to the best we had this side 
of the 180th meridian. And they had 
many more of them than we and our al- 
lies combined had out here. 

The Japanese Navy Zero, built by 
Mitsubishi, is a honey of an airplane. 
It has a speed of about 350 miles an 
heur and carries two cannon and at least 
four machine guns. It is as fast as and 
more maneuverable at certain altitudes, 
experts say, than the Curtiss P-40 fight- 
ers we had in the Far East during the 
first phase of the war. It was a complete 
“tactical surprise,” in the language of 
our airmen who have had to face its 
murderous onslaughts in aircraft that 
were often inferior in performance and 
always inferior in numbers. 

The Japanese pilots usually approach 
an objective at an extremely high alti- 
tude. They cut off their motors and 
glide in, seeking to make their gray and 


privilege of dying there by degrees. The 
victory of the Allies will be in some 
measure his victory. It will be his de- 
liverance and his revenge. 

We come now to the man whom the 
Marshal fears no less than Reynaud, 
Georges Mandel, who from the begin- 
ning of the “silly war” had a clear per- 
ception of events and formulated his 
views privately in these unforgettable 
terms: “We shall go from defeat to de- 
feat until the final victory.”” Who can 
deny today that his prediction is being 
realized? 

I was his political adversary before 
becoming his partisan and his friend, 
and he was himself the antagonist of 
Léon Blum, whose fate he shares at 
present because of their com non demo- 
cratic and patriotic sentiments. But 
Georges Mandel is an authoritarian 
democrat of the school of Clemenceau 
in a country that had need above all of 
authority, at a time when Léon Blum 
was partially a generous Utopian. 
Georges Clemenceau, having made 
Mandel his close collaborator and his 
confidant, inspired in him a faith in the 
nation that withstands all attacks. 


Injustice Plus Calumny 


That is why Marshal Pétain has im- 
prisoned the former Minister of the In- 
terior. He is taking vengeance on a 
great servant of France, for whom the 
words “Right” and “Left” had lost all 
meaning before the growing menace of 
Germany. 

Against him, as against Paul Rey- 
naud, the prosecution is powerless to 
frame the slightest charge. He is im- 


Retreat to Victory 


Continued from page 13 


white camouflaged planes as inconspicu- 
ous as possible against the summer 


sky. When the Navy Zero planes first 


attacked Batavia, machine-gunning the 
streets and airdromes, it had been sup- 
posed that the planes came from an air- 
craft carrier, because we were far from 
any Japanese base. But we discovered 
that the Navy Zero is equipped with the 
detachable fuel tanks that enable it to 
make long-range flights. These tanks 
are dropped from the plane when empty. 

I examined one tank and found it to 
be a streamlined aluminum affair that 
looked like a miniature ‘one-man sub- 
marine,” about six feet long and holding 
more than 80 gallons of gasoline. Ex- 
perts told me that the tank was well 
made and something of a masterpiece in 
aeronautical engineering, It might in- 
crease a fighter’s range by many hun- 
dreds of miles. 


A Dutchman Makes a Joke 


The Dutch carefully collected all such 
tanks dropped by enemy planes and 
added them to their aluminum stocks. 
They did it with quiet humor, joking at 
their own thrifty ways even after the 
enemy pilots’ machine guns had raked 
the streets of their capital. One fellow 
proudly showed me a spoon which he 
had been carrying in the back pocket of 
his pants during the attack. 

“It saved my life,” he said with a grin. 
“It stopped a bullet just at the place 
where the back changes its name.” 

The pattern of Japanese invasion has 
been fairly consistent, but the enemy 
often has tackled formidable natural ob- 
stacles in order to provide the great- 
est possible element of surprise, as in 
Malaya. Fighter planes in large num- 
bers strafe the defensive airdromes and 
other bases with explosive shells and 
then protect bombers which follow up 
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Peninsula he commanded certainly the 
smallest unit any Air Force general ever 
bossed. With it, he got results so far 
out of proportion to his fighting strength 


that MacArthur was reported to have | 


said he would soon run out of decora- 
tions unless George’s men eased up a 
bit. George himself is a pint-sized, cold- 
blooded fighting airman who was abso- 
lutely undismayed by the impossible 
task to which he was assigned. He could 
not without help drive the Japanese 
from the Philippines but he went on the 
theory that he should give ’em hell until 
his last crate was finished. 

And that attitude may mean just the 
difference between ultimate victory or 
defeat. (The same may be said of the 
delaying action that has been fought 
by Gen. Chiang Kai-shek since 1937 
and the brilliant use made by Gen. H. 
Ter Poorten of limited Netherlands 
Indies military strength.) 


Let George Do It 


George is not only a fighting general 
but he can dig ditches any day that it 
is necessary to dig ditches. Another 
American airman who left the Philip- 
pines in late February told me that 
when he last saw him George was knee- 
deep in a mountain stream, digging to 
make a dam that his little air force 
needed for its operations. The point is 
that when anything needs to be done, 
this man George can show you how to 
do it. 

Then there was First Sergeant Jim 
Brady of Denver and the Coastal Artil- 
lery, who directed a gun crew on Cor- 
regidor Island in Manila Bay during 
the first Japanese attack. This was the 
baptism of fire for many young Ameri- 
can soldiers and they had not quite 
assimilated the idea of holding their fire 
until it would be most effective. As 
enemy dive bombers hurtled toward the 
battery with machine guns spurting, the 
Americans’ fingers itched on the trigger. 
But Brady held their fire until the 
enemy was definitely in range. 

Then as the artillery barrage shook 
the island, one young soldier exclaimed: 
“They’re bombing us, Sergeant!” 

“What in hell,” Brady replied tartly, 
“do you expect? We’re shooting at 
them, aren’t we?” 

This retreat to victory on fronts scat- 
tered over 5,000 miles is producing many 
heroes, most of whom are too busy to 
realize their heroism. But they are re- 
membered, and one who will not be for- 
gotten by his comrades was a Scots 
machine gunner on the Slim River in 
Malaya who flung himself in the road 
before Japanese tanks and kept his gun 
blazing until he had stopped the leader. 
He was still firing when the next tank 
literally crushed him in the mud. 

Along the beaches of Celebes Island, 
in the jungles of Borneo and in the skill- 
fully hidden Dutch air bases there were 
other heroes whose exploits seldom 
reached the outside world. One of them 
was Jan Butner, a quiet Dutch youth 


with whom I talked one day as we and 


his pretty wife sat at the luncheon table. 
Butner brought his bomber crew back 
safely after a chance shot from a Japa- 
nese plane broke his fuel line in a battle 
over Tarakan. He was later assigned to 
a fighter squadron on Java. When the 


Japanese first raided the Batavia air- | 


drome the defenses were taken by sur- 
prise. Butner took cover in a trench, 
but he noticed that the engine of his 
Brewster Buffalo plane, on which a me- 
chanic had been working, was still run- 
ning. He made a run for it as the 
Japanese swept low over the field, rak- 
ing everything with cannon and ma- 
chine-gun fire. 











In the face of a rain of bullets, he | 


took off while the enemy pilots were 
low over the field. Butner’s guns were 


blazing away almost as soon as he was | 
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That All May E 


THIS SUPERB LIBRARY OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST WRITINGS 
WILL ENABLE MEN AND WOMEN 
TO GET OUT OF A MENTAL RUT. 


What do you actually expect to get from life? 
Success in terms of yachts, motorcars—the 
material pleasures? These are well enough 
in their way, but how about the intellectual 
pleasures—the stimulating inspiring joys of 
reading? To read, to grow in mental stature, 
to walk expectantly with the thinkers—do 
not these, after all, constitute the real joys 
of living? 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


Man does not live by bread alone. It is the 
intellectual joys that bring him the utmost 
in life. Nothing has ever given to mankind 
greater real satisfaction than good reading 
—the reading that makes a greater measure 
of a man, that builds a man educationally to 
an equal basis with his business and social 
associates. Good reading makes the well- 
rounded man, but more than that, to him 
who reads will come a realization of the 
finest things in life. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, famous President of 
Harvard University, provided good reading 
in The Harvard Classics, for this magnificent 
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set brings to you and to me, the pure gold 
of the world’s writings, which have stimu- 
lated and inspired men of all times. 
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This library, despite its enormous treasures 
is mot expensive. Its price is within the 
means of every American who really desires 
it. The cost per volume is one-third that of a 
book of current fiction. For as little as $2.00, 
you may have the complete beautiful set of 
fifty volumes shipped to you with all carrying 
charges prepaid. 
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We urge you to find out for yourselves the 
joys that these supreme writings will give 
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that lie in store for you in reading The 
Harvard Classics. Send us your name and 
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off the ground. One Japanese plane 
went down. Butner climbed and sighted 
a group of planes which he thought were 
British Hurricanes. As he joined them 
he discovered they were Japanese fight- 
ers and let go with all of his guns. One 
toppled toward the sea and Butner 
dived back toward his base. 

The first American air base in Java 
was high up in the mountains beneath 
a volcanic cone that rises thousands of 
feet above a curving valley. It was to 
this base, commanded by Major Cecile 
Combs and under the headquarters of 
Col. Eugene L. Eubanks of Texas, that 
American Flying Fortresses and dive 
bombers returned after aiding Allied 
warships in scoring a crushing victory 
over superior enemy invasion forces 
launching the first attack on Ball. 

New hangars were built to blend into 
the mountain landscape. Brightly plum- 
aged tropical birds flitted about the 
giant planes and rose screaming from 
the tangled jungles when the big motors 
were warmed up. Native workers car- 
ried dirt in baskets slung on poles to 
build the runways and keep them in 
repair, but the scene took on a distinctly 
American flavor when the planes dipped 
in over the mountain tops and pilots in 
khaki tumbled out to demand fried 
chicken and hot coffee. 

These American fliers carried out 
hazardous actions and have won their 
share of awards for bravery in fighting 
that, when the full story is told, will add 
an epochal chapter to American war his- 
tory. They voiced only two important 
needs as the Japs closed in on Java— 
more planes and more Japanese. 

Among them were Algen E. and Fred 
Key, of Meridian, Mississippi, who once 
set an endurance flight record; and Capt. 
Frank A. Kurtz of Omaha, who was an 
Olympic diving star in 1932 and 1936. 

This desire for offensive blows was 
noticeable in the Allied operations as 
the enemy moved closer to Java and as 
his losses mounted under punishing 
counterattacks. It may .have been a 
portent of the future, in contrast to the 
strategy of retreat that the British em- 
ployed in Malaya. 

Even as late as February Ist, just one 
week prior to the Japanese landing on 
Singapore island, Maj. Gen. A. E. Perci- 
val explained to newspapermen that a 
partial withdrawal of the British forces 
in Malaya was being carried out in ac- 
cordance with a plan under which cer- 
tain forces would be placed “where they 
will be most effective in defense of the 
island.” 


Fighters Who Walked Backward 


The most brilliant strategy of the 
Malayan campaign was always de- 
scribed as “successfully disengaging the 
enemy.” The tempo of this retreating 
war was expressed by a typical Cockney 
soldier who said: 

“T’ve been at Dunkirk. I’ve been in 
Greece and in Crete . . . I joined the 
bloody army in 1939 and I’ve been walk- 
ing backward ever since.” 

The Japanese plans of conquest do 
not stop with the East Indies riches. 
Beyond Burma’s broad rivers and 
storied cities lies India. Even that vast 
subcontinent might not end the Allied 
retreat unless Americans realize they 
are in for along, hard war. Perhaps this 
is already realized at home but the re- 
sults are not quickly seen out here where 
the fighting is in progress. 

We make the best airplanes in the 
world but they will avail us nothing un- 
til we deliver enough of them where 
they are needed and when they are 
needed. If anyone doubts we failed to 
do that, let him look at the territory 
we were pledged to defend which has 
passed into the hands of the Japanese 
militarists, who fight wars as a business 
proposition and cannot afford to lose. 
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Moving Finger 


Continued from page 12 


He dropped his bag on the floor. His 
thin dark face was excited. “Do you 
mean to say that you’ve had one of 
them?” . 

I was interested. “They’ve been go- 
ing about, then?” : 

“Yes. For some time.” 

“Oh,” I said. “I see. I was under the 
impression that our presence as stran- 
gers was resented here.”’ 

“No, no, it’s nothing to do with that. 
It’s just—’’ He paused and then asked, 
“What did it say? At least”—he turned 
suddenly red and embarrassed—‘“per- 
haps I oughtn’t to ask?” 

“Tl tell you with pleasure,” I said. 
“It just said that the fancy tart I’d 
brought down with me wasn’t my sister 
—not ’alf! And that, I may say, is a 
shortened version.” 

His dark face flushed angrily. “How 
damnable! Your sister didn’t—she’s not 
upset, I hope?” 

“Joarina,” I said, “looks a little like 
the angel off the top of the’ Christmas 
tree, but she’s eminently modern and 
quite tough. She found it highly en- 
tertaining. Such things haven’t come 
her way before.” 

“I should hope not, indeed,” said 
Griffith warmly. 

“And anyway,” I said firmly, “that’s 
the best way to take it, I think. As 
something utterly ridiculous.” 

“Yes,” said Owen Griffith, ‘“only—” 

He stopped, and I chimed in quickly. 
“Quite so,” I said. “Only is the word!” 

“The trouble is,” he said, “that this 
sort of thing, once it starts, grows.” 

“So I should imagine.” 

“It’s psychopathic, of course.” 

I nodded. “Any idea who’s behind 
it?” I asked. 

“No, I wish I had. You see, the 
anonymous-letter pest arises from one 
of two causes. Either it’s particular— 
directed at one person or set of people, 
that is to say it’s motivated, it’s some- 
one who’s got a definite grudge (or 
thinks he has) and who chooses a par- 
ticularly nasty and underhand way of 
working it off. It’s mean and disgusting 
but it’s not necessarily crazy, and it’s 
usually fairly easy to trace the writer— 
a discharged servant, a jealous woman, 
and so on. But if it’s general, and not 
particular, then it’s more serious. 

“The letters are sent indiscriminately 
and serve the purpose of working off 
some frustration in the writer’s mind. 
As I say, it’s definitely psychopathic. 
And the craze grows. In the end, of 
course, you track down the person in 
question (it’s often someone extremely 
unlikely) and that’s that. There was 
a bad outburst of the kind over the 
other side of the county last year— 
turned out to be the head of the mil- 
linery department in a big draper’s 
establishment. Quiet, refined woman— 
had been there for years. 

“TI remember something of the same 
kind in my last practice up north. But 
that turned out to be purely personal 
spite. Still, as I say, I’ve seen some- 
thing of this kind of thing, and, quite 
frankly, it frightens me!” 


“HAS it been going on long?” I asked 
Griffith. 

“I don’t think so. Hard to say, 
course, because people who get the: 
letters don’t go round advertising the 
fact. They put them in the fire.” 


of 


¢ 


He paused. ' 
“l’ye had one myself. Symmungton, 
the solicitor, he’s had one. And one or 
two of my poorer patients have told me 
about them.” . 
“All much the same sort of thing 
“Oh, yes. A definite harping 


sex theme. That's always a feature.” 
He grinned. “Symmington was accused 
of illicit relations with his lady clerk— 
poor old Miss Ginch, who's forty at 
least, with pince-nez and teeth like a 
rabbit. Symmington took it straight to 
the police. My letters accused me of 
violating professional decorum with my 
lady patients, stressing the details. 
They’re all quite childish and absurd, 
but horribly venomous.” His face 
changed, grew grave. “But all the same, 
I'm afraid. These things can be dan- 
gerous, you know.” 

“I suppose they can.” 

“You see,” he said, “crude, childish 
spite though it is, sooner or later one of 
these letters will hit the mark. And 
then, God knows -what may happen! 
I'm afraid, too, of the effect upon the 
slow, suspicious, uneducated mind. If 
they see a thing written, they believe 
it’s true. All sorts of complications may 
arise.” 

“It was an illiterate sort of letter,” I 
said, “written by somebody practically 
illiterate, I should say.” 

“Was it?” said Owen and went away. 

Thinking it over afterward, I found 
that “Was it?” rather disturbing. 
I AM not going to pretend that the ar- 

rival of our anonymous letter did not 
leave a nasty taste in the mouth. It did. 
At the same time, it soon passed out of 
my mind. I did not, you see, at that 
point, take it seriously. I think I re- 
member saying to myself that these 
things probably happen fairly often in 
out-of-the-way villages. Some hysteri- 
cal woman with a taste for dramatizing 
herself was probably at the bottom of it. 
Anyway, if the letters were as childish 
and silly as the one we had got, they 
couldn’t do much harm. 

The next incident, if I may put it so, 
occurred about a week later, when Par- 
tridge, her lips set tightly together, in- 
formed me that Beatrice, the daily help, 
would not be coming today. 

“T gather, sir,” said Partridge, “that 
the girl has been upset.” 

I was not very sure what Partridge 
was implying, but I diagnosed (wrongly) 
some stomach trouble to which Par- 
tridge was too delicate to allude more 
directly. I said I was sorry and hoped 
she would soon be better. 

“The girl is perfectly well, sir,” said 
Partridge. “She is upset in her feel- 
ings.” 

“Oh,” I said rather doubtfully. 

“Owing,” went on Partridge, “‘to a let- 
ter she has received. Making, I under- 
stand, insinuations.” 

The grimness of Partridge’s eye made 
me apprehensive that the insinuations 
were concerned with me. Since I could 
hardly have recognized Beatrice by 
sight if I had met her in the town, so 
unaware of her had I been, I felt a not 
unnatural annoyance. An invalid hob- 
bling about on two sticks is hardly cast 
for the role of deceiver of village girls. 

I said irritably, “What nonsense!” 

“My very words, sir, to the girl’s 
mother,” said Partridge. ‘“ ‘Goings-on 
in this house,’ I said to her, ‘there never 
have been and never will be while I am 
in charge. As to Beatrice,’ I said, ‘girls 
are different nowadays, and as to go- 
ings-on elsewhere I can say nothing.’ 
But the truth is, sir, that Beatrice’s 
friend from the garage as she walks out 
with got one of them nasty letters, too, 





and he isn’t acting reasonable at all. 
“TJ have never heard anything so pre- 
nosterous in my life,” I said angrily 


“It’s my opinion, sir,” said Partridge, 
that we're well rid of the girl. What [| 


say is, she wouldn’t take on so if there | 
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| wasn’t something she didn’t want found 














out. No smoke without fire, that’s what 
I say.” 

I had no idea how horribly tired I 
was going to get of that particular 
phrase. 


f becgrias morning, by way of adventure, 
I was to walk down to the village. The 
sun was shining, the air was cool and 
crisp with the sweetness of spring in it. 
I assembled my sticks and started off, 
firmly refusing to permit Joanna to 
accompany me. 

It was arranged that she should pick 
me up with the car and drive me back 
up the hill in time for lunch. 

“That ought to give you time to pass 
the time of day with everyone in Lym- 
stock.” 

“T have no doubt,” I said, “that I shall 
have seen anybody who is anybody by 
then.” 

For morning in the High Street was a 
kind of rendezvous for shoppers, when 
news was exchanged. 

I did not, after all, walk down to the 
town unaccompanied. I had gone about 
two hundred yards, when I heard a bi- 
cycle bell behind me, then a scrunching 
of brakes, and then Megan Hunter more 
or less fell off her machine at my feet. 

“Hullo,” she said breathlessly as she 
rose and dusted herself off. 

I rather liked Megan and always felt 
oddly sorry for her. 

She was Symmington the lawyer’s 
stepdaughter, Mrs. Symmington’s 
daughter by a first marriage. Nobody 
talked much about Mr. (or Captain) 
Hunter, and I gathered that he was con- 
sidered best forgotten. He was reported 
to have treated Mrs. Symmington very 
badly. She had divorced him a year or 
two after the marriage. She was a 
woman with means of her own and had 
settled down with her little daughter in 
Lymstock “to forget,’ and had eventu- 
ally married the only eligible bachelor 
in the place, Richard Symmington. 

There were two boys of the second 
marriage to whom their parents were 
devoted, and I fancied that Megan 
sometimes felt odd-man in the estab- 
lishment. She certainly did not resem- 
ble her mother, who was a small, anemic 
woman, fadedly pretty, who talked in a 
thin melancholy voice of servant diffi- 
culties and her health. 


vie was a tall awkward girl, and 
although she was actually twenty, 
she looked more like a schoolgirlish six- 
teen. She had a shock of untidy brown 
hair, hazel green eyes, a thin bony face, 
and an unexpectedly charming one-sided 
smile. Her clothes were drab and unat- 
tractive and she usually had on lisle- 
thread stockings with holes in them. 

She looked, I decided this morning, 
much more like a horse than a human 
being. In fact, she would have been a 
very nice horse with a little grooming. 

She spoke, as usual, in a kind of 
breathless rush: 

“T’ve been up to the farm—you know, 
Lasher’s—to see if they’d got any duck 
eggs. They’ve got an awfully nice lot of 
little pigs. Sweet! Do you like pigs? I 
do. I even like the smell.” 

“Well-kept pigs shouldn’t smell,’ I 
said. 

“Shouldn’t they? They all do around 
here. Are you walking down to the 
town? I saw you were alone, so I 
thought I’d stop and walk with you, only 
I stopped rather suddenly.” 

“You’ve torn your stocking,” I said. 

Megan looked rather ruefully at her 
right leg. “So I have. But it’s got two 
holes already, so it doesn’t matter very 
much, does it?” 

“Don’t you ever mend your stockings, 
Megan: ie 

“Rather. When Mummy catches me. 
But she doesn’t notice awfully what I 
do—so it’s lucky in a way, isn’t it?” 


“You don’t seem to realize you’re 
grown up,” I said. 

“You mean I ought to be more like 
your sister? All dolled up?” 

I rather resented this description of 
Joanna. “She looks clean and tidy and 
pleasing to the eye,” I said. 

“She’s awfully pretty,” said Megan. 
“She isn’t a bit like you, is she? Why 
not?” 

“Brothers and sisters aren’t always 
alike.” 

“No. Of course I’m not very like 
Brian or Colin. And Brian and Colin 
aren't like each other.”’ She paused and 
said, “It’s very rum, isn’t it?” 

“What is?” 

Megan replied briefly: 

“Families.” 

I said thoughtfully, “I suppose they 
are.” 

I wondered just what was passing in 
her mind. We walked on in silence for 
a moment or two, then Megan said in a 
rather shy voice, “You fly, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s how you got hurt?” 

“Yes, I crashed.”’ 

Megan said, “Nobody down here 
flies.” 

“No,” I said, “I suppose not. Would 
you like to fly, Megan?”’ 

“Me?” Megan seemed surprised. 
“Goodness, no. I should be sick. I’m 
sick in a train even.” 

She paused, and then asked with that 
directness which only a child usually 
displays: “Will you get all right and be 
able to fly again, or will you always be 
a bit of a crock?” 

“My doctor says I shall be quite all 
right.” 

“Yes, but is he the kind of man who 
tells lies?” 

“T don’t think so,”’ I replied. “In fact, 
I’m quite sure of it. I trust him.” 

“That's all right then. But a lot of 
people do tell lies.” 

I accepted this undeniable statement 
of fact in silence. 

Megan said in a detached judicial 
kind of way, “I’m glad. I was afraid you 
looked bad-tempered because you were 
crocked up for life—but if it’s just natu- 
ral, it’s different.” 
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“I’m not bad-tempered,” I said o 

“Well, irritable, then.” " 

“I’m irritable because I’m in ae 
to get fit again—and these things | 
be hurried.” 

“Then why fuss?” | 

I began to laugh. “My dear girl, 
you ever in a hurry for things ta 
pen?” 

Megan considered the question 
said, “No. Why should I be? [| 
nothing to be in a hurry about, } | 
ing ever happens.” 

I was struck by something fortdl 
the words. I said gently, “What d - 
do with yourself down here?” | 

She shrugged her shoulders, “| 
is there to do?” 

“Haven't you any hobbies? | 
you play games? Haven't yo) 
friends around about?” 

“I’m stupid at games. There | 
many girls around here, and the | 
there are I don’t like. They “ 
awful.” 

“Nonsense. Why should they? 

Megan shook her head. 

We were now entering the i 
Street. Megan said sharply: | 

“Here’s Miss Griffith coming, ij 
ful woman. She’s always at met 
her foul Guides. I hate Guides.» 
dress up and go about in clumps r 
badges on yourself for somethin 
haven’t really learned to do Prope) 
think it’s all rot.” 
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@® THE whole I rather agreec 

Megan. But Miss Griffith | he 

scended upon us before I could voi 
assent. 

The doctor’s sister, who reid 
the singularly inappropriate nar 
Aimée, had all the positive assu 
her brother lacked. She wasa 
woman in a masculine weather-H 
way, with a deep voice. 

“Hullo, you two,” she bayaaa 
“Gorgeous morning, isn’t it? 
Hunter, you are just the penal 
to see. I want some help. Addr. brinary 
envelopes for the Conservative ie aft 
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a purposeful way into the 
Stores. 
ordinary child,” said Miss Grif- 
ing after her. “Bone lazy. 
r time mooning about. Must 
trial to poor Mrs. Symming- 
her mother’s tried more 
se to get her to take up some- 
orthand-typing, you know, or 
keeping Angora rabbits. 
S an interest in life.” 
nt that was probably true, but 
Megan’s place I should have 
firmly any of Aimée Grif- 
sstions for the simple reason 
gressive personality would 
ay back up. 
Delieve in idleness,” went on 
th. “And certainly not for 
. It’s not as though Megan 
or attractive or anything like 
stimes I think the girl’s half- 
eat disappointment to her 
he father, you know,” she 
er voice slightly, “was defi- 
rong ‘un. Afraid the child 
him. Painful for her mother. 
1 ‘takes all sorts to make a 
'S what I say.” 
tely,” I responded. 
fith gave a “jolly” laugh. 
wouldn’t do if we were all 
ne pattern. But I don’t like 
one not getting all he can 
I enjoy life myself and I 
fone to enjoy it too. People 
you must be bored to death 
2 there in the country all the 
d. Not a bit of it, I say. I’m 
sy, always happy! There’s 
ething going on in the coun- 
ne’s taken up, what with my 
d the Institute and various 
—to say nothing of looking 
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across the road, leaving me 
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free to pursue my course to the bank. 

I always found Miss Griffith rather 
overwhelming. 

My business at the bank transacted 
satisfactorily, I went on to the offices of 
Messrs. Galbraith, Galbraith and Sym- 
mington. I don’t know if there were 
any Galbraiths extant. I never saw any. 
I was shown into Richard Symmington’s 
inner office which had the agreeable 
mustiness of a long-established firm. 

Vast numbers of deed boxes, labeled 
Lady Hope, Sir Everard Carr, William 
Yatesby-Hoares Esq., Deceased, etc., 
gave the required atmosphere of deco- 
rous county families and legitimate, 
long-established business. 

Studying Mr. Symmington as he bent 
over the documents I had brought, it 
occurred to me that if Mrs. Symming- 
ton had encountered disaster in her first 
marriage, she had certainly played safe 
in her second. Richard Symmington 
was the acme of calm respectability, the 
sort of man who would never give his 
wife a moment’s anxiety. A long neck 
with a pronounced Adam’s apple, a 
slightly cadaverous face and a long thin 
nose. A kindly man, no doubt, a good 
husband and father, but not one to set 
the pulses madly racing. 


Eee Mr. Symmington began 
to speak. He spoke clearly and slowly, 
delivering himself of much good sense 
and shrewd acumen. We settled the 
matter in hand and I rose to go, remark- 
ing as I did so, “I walked down the hill 
with your stepdaughter.” 

For a moment Mr. Symmington 
looked as though he did not know who 
his stepdaughter was, then he smiled. 

“Oh, yes, of course—Megan. She—er 
—has been back from school some time. 
We're thinking about finding her some- 
thing to do—yes, to do. But, of course, 
she’s very young still. And backward 
for her age, so they say.” 

I went out. In the outer office was a | 
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very old man on a stool writing slowly 
and laboriously, a small, cheeky-look- 


|ing boy and a middle-aged woman with 


frizzy hair and pince-nez who was typ- 
ing with some speed and dash. 

If this was Miss Ginch I agreed with 
Owen Griffith that tender passages be- 
tween her and her employer were ex- 
ceedingly unlikely. 

I went into the baker’s to report 
having received a very stale currant 
loaf. My faltering complaint was re- 
ceived with the exclamations and in- 
credulity proper to the occasion, and a 
new currant loaf was thrust upon me in 
replacement—‘‘fresh from the oven 
this minute’—as its indecent heat 
pressed against my chest proclaimed to 
be no less than truth. 

I came out of the shop and looked 
up and down the street hoping to see 
Joanna with the car. The walk had tired 
me a good deal and it was awkward get- 
ting along with my sticks and the cur- 
rant loaf. 

But there was no sign of Joanna as 
yet. 


SUPDENLS my eyes were held in glad 
and incredulous surprise. Along the 
pavement toward me there came float- 
ing a goddess. There is really no other 
word for it. The perfect features, the 
crisply curling golden hair, the tall ex- 
quisitely shaped body. And she walked 
like a goddess, without effort, seeming 
to swim nearer and nearer. A glorious, 
an incredible, a breath-taking girl! 

In my intense excitement something 
had to go. What went was the currant 
loaf. It slipped from my clutches. I 
made a dive after it and lost my stick, 
which clattered to the pavement, and I 
slipped and nearly fell myself. 

It was the strong arm of the goddess 
that caught and held me while I got my 
stick. 

I began to stammer: “Th-thanks aw- 
fully. “I’m f-f-frightfully sorry to bother 
you.” 

She had retrieved the currant loaf 
and handed it to me. And then she 
smiled kindly and said cheerfully, 
“Don’t mention it. No trouble, I assure 
you,’ and the magic died completely 
before the flat, competent voice. 

A nice, healthy-looking, well set-up 
girl; no more. 

I fell to reflecting what would have 
happened if the gods had given Helen 
of Troy exactly those flat accents. How 
strange that a girl could trouble your 
inmost soul so long as she kept her 
mouth shut, and that the moment she 
spoke the glamor could vanish as though 
it had never been. 

I had known the reverse happen, 
though. I had seen a little sad monkey- 
faced woman whom no one would turn 
to look at twice. Then she had opened 
her mouth and suddenly enchantment 
had lived and bloomed and Cleopatra 
had cast her spell anew. 

Joanna had drawn up at the curb 
beside me without my noticing her ar- 
rival. She asked if there was anything 
the matter. 

“Nothing,” I said, pulling myself to- 
gether. “I was reflecting on Helen of 
Troy and others.” 

“What a funny place to do it,” said 
Joanna. ‘You looked most odd, stand- 
ing there clasping currant bread to your 
breast with your mouth wide open.” 

“Y’ve had a shock,” I said. “I had 
been transplanted to Ilium and back 
again.” 

I added, indicating a retreating back 


‘| that was swimming gracefully away, 


“Do you know who that is?” 

Peering after the girl Joanna said that 
it was Elsie Holland, the Symmington’s 
nursery governess. 

“Is that what struck you all of a 
heap?” she asked. “She’s good-looking, 
but a bit of a wet fish.” 

“IT know,” I said. “Just a nice kind 


girl. 
dite.” 

Joanna opened the door of the car 
and I got in. 

“Tt’s funny, isn’t it?” she said. “Some 
people have lots of looks and absolutely 
no S.A. That girl hasn’t. It seems such 
a pity.” 

I said that if she was a nursery gov- 
erness it was probably just as well. 

That afternoon we went to tea with 
Mr. Pye. 

Mr. Pye was an extremely ladylike 
plump little man, devoted to his petit 
point chairs, his Dresden shepherdesses 
and his collection of period furniture. 
He lived at Prior’s Lodge in the grounds 
of which were the ruins of the old Priory 
dissolved at the Reformation. 

It was hardly a man’s house. The cur- 
tains and cushions were of pastel shades 
in the most expensive silks. 

Mr. Pye’s small plump hands quiv- 
ered with excitement as he described 
and exhibited his treasures. 

Joanna and I, both being fond of an- 
tiques, met with approval. 

“Tt is really a pleasure, a great pleas- 
ure, to have such an acquisition to our 
little community. The dear good people 
down here, you know, so painfully bu- 
colic—not to say provincial. Vandals— 
absolute vandals! And the insides of 
their houses—it would make you weep, 
dear lady, I assure you it would make 
you weep. Perhaps it has done so?” 

Joanna said she hadn’t gone quite as 
far as that. 

“The house you have taken,” went on 
Mr. Pye, “Miss Emily Barton’s house. 
Now that is charming, and she has some 
quite nice pieces. Quite nice. One or 
two of them are really first-class. And 
she has taste, too—although I’m not 
quite so sure of that as I was. Some- 
times, I am afraid, I think it’s really 
sentiment. She likes to keep things as 
they were—but not for le bon motif— 
not because of the resultant harmony 
—but because it is the way her mother 
had them.” 


And I'd been thinking her Aphro- 


E TRANSFERRED his attention to 

me, and his voice changed. It al- 
tered from that of the rapt artist to that 
of the born gossip: 

“You didn’t know the family at all? 
No, quite so—yes, through house 
agents. But, my dears, you ought to 
have known that family! When I came 
here the old mother was still alive. An 
incredible person—quite incredible! A 
monster, if you know what I mean. Posi- 
tively a monster. The old-fashioned 
Victorian monster, devouring her young. 
Yes, that’s what it amounted to. She 
was monumental, you know, must have 
weighed seventeen stone, and all the five 
daughters revolved around her. ‘The 
girls!’ That’s how she always spoke of 
them. The girls! And the eldest was 
well over sixty then.” 

“It sounds like a novel,” said Joanna. 

“Oh, my dear, it was. And then the 
dreadful old woman died, but of course, 
it was far too late then. They just went 
on living there and talking in hushed 
voices about what poor Mamma would 
have wished. Even repapering her bed- 
room they felt to be quite sacrilegious. 
Still they did enjoy themselves in the 
parish in a quiet way... . But none of 
them had much stamina, and they just 
died off one by one. Influenza took off 
Edith, and Minnie had an operation and 
didn’t recover and poor Mabel had a 
stroke—Emily looked after her in the 
most devoted manner. Really that poor 
woman has done nothing but nursing for 
the last ten years. A charming crea- 
ture, don’t you think? Like a piece of 
Dresden. So sad for her having finan- 
cial anxieties—but of course, all invest- 
ments have depreciated.” 

“We feel rather awful being in her 
house,” said Joanna. 

“No, no, my dear young lady. You 
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A-1 with my meals 
Dash it on and dish it up. 


Sauce is wonderful with meats, ‘fish, 
vegetables, eggs and the jf 


gravies, 
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Send for free recipe booklet, 


"Cooking for a Man.” Write 
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SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


Don't allow Hospitalization 
expense to ruin your life sav- 
ings. Insure NOW...BEFORE 
IT'S TOO LATE! In case of 
unexpected sickness or ac- 
cident you may go to any 
Hospital in the U. S. or 
Canada, under any Doctor's 
care. Your expenses will be 
paid in strict accoraance 
with Policy provisions. Indi- 
vidual or entire family 
eligible (to age 70). No 
agent will call. 
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sel that way. Her dear good 
s devoted to her and she told 
f how happy she was to have 
fice tenants.””’ Here Mr. Pye 
ittle bow. ‘She told me she 
he had been most fortunate.” 
jouse,” I said, “has a very 
mosphere.” 

re darted a quick glance at me. 
iy? po feel that? Now, that’s 
resti I wondered, you know. 
on ced. ¥4 

‘do you mean, Mr. Pye?” asked 


fe spread out his plump hands. 
y nothing. One wondered, that 
do believe in atmosphere, you 
eoples’ thoughts and feelings. 
s their impression to the walls 
3 niture. ” 

sted on this point so long that 
fothing of the conversation go- 
stween Joanna and her host. I 
alled to myself, however, by 
Joanna uttering farewell pre- 
ss. I came out of my dream 
d my quota. 

‘went out into the hall. As we 
ard the front door a letter slid 
the box and fell on the mat. 

noon post,” murmured Mr. Pye 
icked it up. “Now, my dear 
Seople, you will come again, 
? Such a pleasure to meet 
Sader minds, if you understand 
this peaceful backwater where 
ever happens.” 

s hands with us twice over, he 
"me with exaggerated care into 
“Joanna took the wheel, she ne- 
J with some care the circular 
around a plot of unblemished 
then she raised a hand to wave 
to our host where he stood on 
§ of the house. I leaned forward 
e same. 

ur gesture of farewell went un- 
Mr. Pye had opened his mail. 
anding staring down at the 
in his hand. 
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Joanna had described him once as a 
plump pink cherub. He was still plump, 
but he was not looking like a cherub 
now. His face was a dark congested 
purple, contorted with rage and sur- 
prise. Yes, and fear, too. 

“Goodness,” said Joanna, “what's bit- 
ten the poor pet?” 

“I rather fancy,” I said, “that it’s the 
Hidden Hand again.” 

Joanna frowned. “You mean a letter 
like the one you got.” 

“That’s my guess.” 

“What is this place?” asked Joanna. 

“It looks the most innocent, sleepy, 
harmless little bit of England you can 
imagine.’ 

“Where, to quote Mr. Pye, nothing 
ever happens,” I cut in. “He chose the 
wrong minute to say that. Something 
has happened.” 

“Jerry,” said Joanna. “I—I don’t think 
I like this.” For the first time, there 
was a note of fear in her voice. 

I did not answer, for I, too, did not 
MG at... . 

Such a peaceful smiling happy coun- 
tryside—and down underneath some- 
thing evil.... 

It was as though at that moment I 
had a premonition of all that was to 
come. ... 


| ae days passed. We went and played 

bridge at the Symmingtons’ and Mrs. 
Symmington annoyed me a good deal 
by the way she referred to Megan. 

“The poor child’s so awkward. They 
are at that age, when they’ve left school 
and before they are properly grown up.” 

Joanna said sweetly, “But Megan’s 
twenty, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, yes, yes. But of course, she’s 
very young for her age. Quite a child 
still. It’s so nice, I think, when girls 
don’t grow up too quickly.” She laughed. 
“T expect all mothers want their children 
to remain babies.” 

“T can’t think why,” said Joanna. 
“After all, it would be a bit awkward if 








“Now you're getting the idea” 
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These are the days to tighten your grip on the 


things in life that count most. 


One of the most 


priceless of all is an adequate life insurance pro- 


gram. It protects your family today—and builds 


financial independence for you in the years 


ahead. Nothing else 


does both of those vital things 


so well—and at so little cost—as life insurance. 


Your local Mutual Life representative will gladly give you 


a copy of our timely booklet 


Or you can get it by writing 


Le Malu Lie» 


“FIRST IN AMERICA” 


LEWIS W. DOUGLAS, PRESIOENT 


“Your Financial Reserves.” 


to the address below. 
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FALSE TEETH 


Played “hob” with Daniel Dobb— 


But this is how he saved his job 


From door to door trudged Daniel Dobb, 
His sample case in hand; 


Yet all day long he made no sales, 
No orders could he land. 


i Alas! his dingy, foul 
" = false teeth Ny 
Were more than folks aa 
could stand. ‘ 
Bg | 3 
an 
nm 


A dentist said: “Try POLIDENT, 
The modern thing to do. 
“Although you neither rub nor scrub @ 


Your teeth will ‘look like new’; a) 
\ ’ 


Dobb did! And now his order file 
Is simply overflowing; 


“Tt brightens smiles; checks Denture Breath; 
Is inexpensive too.” 
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ie ADEN of water: His pay-checks, too, are lush and fat; 
litt a glass ° ‘dee : 2 : 

| to half jate or brids His bank account is growing. 

} Stir. Put in P Rinse, 


= 
q it’s ready 


The lesson? POLIDENT can keep 
Your plates clean, sweet and glowing! 
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Promptly 
i Relieves 
/ ITH mounting defense taxes and the Distress! 


increased cost of living, do you need 
extra money now more than ever? Would 
you like to earn liberal spot cash com- 
missions AND enough National Defense 
Stamps to get an $18.75 Defense Bond 
worth in ten years $25.00? 


Then try our profitable plan for looking after 
new and renewal subscriptions for this 
magazine. For full details of this attractive 
offer, just mail a penny postal now to— 

Independent Agency Division, Desk C-35 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








To quickly relieve maddening itching, 
burning of eczema, psoriasis, ringworm 
symptoms and other skin irritations 
due to external cause—apply wonder- 
ful liquid Zemo—a Doctor’s formula 
backed by 30 years’ continuous suc- 
cess! Zemo actually aids healing. 
One of the many advantages of using 
Zemo on skin and scalp is that it’s 
such a clean, stainless, invisible liquid. 
Apply anytime—it won’t show on skin. 
Over 25,000,000 packages sold. First 
trial convinces! 35¢, 60¢, $1.00. At all 


drugstores. ZEMO 
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one had a child who remained mentally 
six while his body grew up.” 

Mrs. Symmington looked annoyed 
and said Miss Burton mustn’t take 
things so literally. 

I was pleased with Joanna, and it 
occurred to me that I did not really 
much care for Mrs. Symmington. That 
anemic middle-aged prettiness con- 
cealed, I thought, a selfish, grasping na- 
ture. 

Joanna asked maliciously if Mrs. 
Symmington were going to give a dance 
for Megan. 

“A dance?” Mrs. Symmington seemed 
surprised and amused. ‘Oh, no, we 
don’t do things like that down here.” 

“T see. Just tennis parties and things 
like that.” 

“Our tennis court has not been played 
on for years. Neither Richard nor I 
play. I suppose, later, when the boys 
grow up—oh, Megan will find plenty to 
do. She’s quite happy just pottering 
about, you know. Let me see, did I 
deal? Two no trumps.” 

As we drove home, Joanna said with 
a vicious pressure on the accelerator 
pedal that made the car leap forward, 
“T feel awfully sorry for that girl.” : 

“Megan?” 

“Yes. Her mother doesn’t like her.” 

“Oh, come now, Joanna, it’s not as 
bad as that.” 

“Yes, it is. Lots of mothers don’t like 
their children. Megan, I should im- 
agine, is an awkward sort of creature tq 
have about the house. She disturbs the 
pattern—the Symmington pattern. It’s 
a complete unit without her—and that’s 
a most unhappy feeling for a sensitive 
creature to have—and she is sensitive.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think she is.” 

I was silent a moment. 

Joanna suddenly laughed mischiev- 
ously. “Bad luck for you about the 
governess.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I said 
with dignity. 

“Nonsense. Masculine chagrin was 
written on your face every time you 
looked at her. I agree with you, it is a 
waste. And I don’t see who else there 
is here for you. You'll have to fall back 
upon Aimée Griffith.” 














“Heaven forbid,” I said, shuc 
“And anyway,” I added, “why || th 
concern about my love life? Wh¢ 
you, my girl? You'll need a lit! dis- 
traction down here, if I know y| No 
unappreciated geniuses knockin’ ibout 
here. You'll have to fall back o Dwe 
Griffith. He’s the only unattachy 
in the place.” 
Joanna tossed her head. “D 
fith doesn’t like me.” 
“He’s not seen much of you.”) 
“He’s seen enough appare) 
make him cross over if he sees r 
ing along the High Street!” 
“A most unusual reaction,’ 
sympathetically. ‘And one yor 
used to.” | 


OANNA drove in silence thre h the 

gate of Little Furze and aroun (0 the 
garage. Then she said, “There “ay be 
something in that idea of yours. don't 
see why any man should deli /ately 
cross the street to avoid me. ] rude 
apart from everything else.” 

I got slowly and carefully ov of 
car and balanced’ my sticks. © 
offered my sister a piece of: 

“Let me tell you this, girl 
Griffith isn’t any of your tame, © 
artistic young men. Unless you: care 
ful, you’ll stir up a hornets’ ne about 
your ears. That man could « dan 
gerous.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” de 
Joanna with every symptom of 
at the prospect. 








“Leave the poor devil alone { said” 
sternly. 
“How dare he cross the stre /when 
he saw me coming?” 
“All you women are alike. 3} hatp 
on one theme. You'll hav /sistel- 
Aimée gunning for you, too, if m not 


mistaken.” 

“She dislikes me already,” 
anna. She spoke meditativ’ 
with a certain satisfaction. 

“We have come down here 


-sternly, “for peace and quiet, an 


to see we get it.” 
But peace and quiet were 
things we were to have. 


id Jo- 
| but 
Said 
ae fy 


fe last. 
{ 





(To be continued next we ) 
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rselves, we’vé just received 
t from a lady who is ex- 


ik reasons. 
= to pay me will be cast- 
ipon the waters,” says she. 
nefit as much as I will. Not 
‘it will be spent on myself 
rery cent will go into De- 
because my son is now in 
The gun he carries is older 
an old Infield (sic) from 
‘I and it doesn’t work very 
opes for a new gun that can 
d on and so do the other boys 
nent. I suppose it would be 
regulations to buy him a 
end it to him, so I will try 
h Defense Bonds.” 


nm Army friend of ours we 
of MacArthur’s heroic 
captured a Jap, discovered 
le yellow peril spoke English 
nion. “So you talk English,” 
seri can. “Okay, Charlie I’m 
k the general to let me keep 
rery own. I’m going to keep 
Beatch my first Nazi. Then 
to make him eat you raw. 
‘re gone I’m going to throw 
some good strong-stomached 
Get going, Charlie, before I 


ny mind and decide not to be so 
” 


By are symptoms of the pres- 
American soldier’s substi- 
hate he is constitutionally 
nerate. However, we’ve got 
a lot of questions to an- 
, Mrs. B. H. Dohmannik of 
ichigan, there is no truth as 
know to your cousin’s story 


‘ing in boarders to relieve the 
‘shortage in Washington. And, 
|. Delto Wagersmith of Phila- 
sylvania, there will be 
elections next fall even if 
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Any Week 


Continued from page 4 


it won’t make much difference who’s 
elected. And we doubt very much, Mr. 
Ed. O. Buckley of Butte, Montana, that 
Britain will be able to hire Marshal Tim- 
oshenko to put an end to “that game 
of cops and robbers they’re playing in 
Libya.” Furthermore, we are getting a 
few more acid criticisms of “women in 
uniform,” one of our correspondents, 
Pvt. Norman James Jameson of Fort 
Bragg reporting that “they make me 
sicker than a brand-new mail-order 
lieutenant.” Another soldier letter gets 
us back to the subject of hate. This lad 
doesn’t want to be identified. But he 
tells us that his outfit was addressed by 
a much traveled whooper-up, a civilian, 
who exhorted them to “Hate Nazi 
cruelty and intolerance, hate Jap 
treachery and brutality.” This soldier 
assures us that he and all his comrades 
will fight in “the old American tradi- 
tion.’’ But he adds: “I would have liked 
to have told that guy who addressed us 
that it is awful hard to hate in two di- 
rections at the same time.” 


FROM Kewanee, Illinois, Mr. Joseph 
Crewman reports discovery of a lady 
who proposes to train dogs to “smell 
out, run down and bring in” fifth col- 
umnists. Mr. Crewman interviewed the 
lady, who not only refused to tell how 
she proposed going about this but whis- 
tled for a couple of her dogs when he be- 
came persistent. He admits there is no 
point to this story unless it’s that ‘““There 
are definite signs that this country is 
going a little screwy.” 


THE moral recession that is supposed 
to come upon a people at war is being 
fought off with heartening vigor in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Our western 
Pennsylvania listening post informs us 
that when displays are being changed in 
Pittsburgh department store windows, 
the temporarily undraped mannequins 
are covered with sacklike garments un- 
der which the artists work with small 
searchlights. W.D. 
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"Lwant to do my bit. What have you with steep luxury taxes?” 
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A FRANK TALK WITH THE 
WOMEN OF AMERICA 


ABOUT JOBS, MONEY —AND VICTORY! 


Wuen you were a little girl, the 
thought of a woman doing “a man’s 
job”—at a man’s pay! —would have 
shocked most Americans. Such fields 
as drafting, operating lathes, and 
welding were reserved exclusively 
for men. 


But today, in order to smash Hitler, 
Hirohito & Co. harder and faster, we 
must accept a new idea: that women 
can perform many vital tasks on the 
industrial front as well or (in some 
cases) better than men... and that 
by so doing, they can alleviate the 
shortage of trained workers in Indus- 
try, and release men for other essen- 
tial work. 

Of course, millions of American 
women are already employed at the 
greatest of all jobs—the job of making 


a happy American home, and raising 
a healthy American family. 


But to you already employed in 
business or industry—to you who 
may be thinking of ways in which 
you can “get in the war”’—to you 
who are anxious to increase your 
earnings in some useful work: the 
50-year-established International Cor- 
respondence Schools offer the same 
low-cost, spare-time TRAINING which 
has helped millions of men master 
their jobs and prepare for bigger ones. 


Look over the coupon below. Check 
the field you are most interested in, 
and mail it today. You will receive, 
without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on I. C.S. meth- gory 
ods, texts, and low cost. % 
Please do it right now! & g 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4084-C, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


Please send me complete information on your courses on the subject indicated: 


0 Accounting 

(— Auto Technician 
0 Aviation Mechanic 
( Blueprint Reading 
0 Bookkeeping 


(1) Chemistry 

0 Drafting 

0) Inspecting and 
Testing Metale 


0 Business Correspondence 


(1 Traffic Management 
Spanish 

() Surveying and Mapping 

0 Welding (Gas and Elec) 

() Other Subjects 


0 Machinist 
Mechanical Drawing 

(1 Practical Telephony 

(1) Radio Courses 

© Textile Designing 
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Save Your Fighting 
for the Enemy, Boys 


ROM sources which we not only trust 

but know to be reliable, we hear that pro- 

fessional jealousies and hatreds are rub- 
bing up a great deal of friction here and there 
between officers of the U. S. Army and officers 
of the U.S. Navy. 

We can’t go into details, but we have these 
reliable sources’ word for it that some of these 
Army-Navy officer clashes have actually en- 
dangered what is supposed to be a joint, co- 
operative effort against the common enemy. 

The causes? They are understandable; but 
that doesn’t make them harmless. 

Primarily, as we get it, the officer group in 
each of the two big services has been indoctri- 
nated from earliest West Point, Annapolis or 
other service-school days in the belief that its 
branch is the finest organization on earth. 

A lot of the Army-Navy officer friction, too, 
is traceable to the annual boiling-over of West 
Point-Annapolis rivalry at the Army-Navy 
football game. This rivalry stays with the two 
schools’ graduates, in many cases, throughout 
their careers as Army and Navy officers. 
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Gen. Johnson Hagood, in his recent article 
in Collier’s, pointed a forceful and indignant 
finger at some of the specific damage wrought 
by this state of affairs. 

Really, do the American people have to go 
on standing for such essentially petty but dan- 
gerous stuff, in addition to their other war- 
born troubles? 

This is a war. Up to now, it is as serious a 
war as the United States has ever fought. It is 
not a football game, or any other kind of grand- 
old-school contest—or at any rate the Japs and 
the Germans don't play it according to our 
rules of sportsmanship. 

This is a conflict which calls for the sinking 
of personal differences and the closest co-op- 
eration among all our armed forces, just as it 
calls for the tapering-off of political and other 
conflicts in civilian ranks. 

Petty jealousies and personal vendettas can 
prolong the fight at best, and can lose the war 
for us at worst. Snap out of it, boys; and snap 
out of it quickly; and snap out of it all along the 
far-flung battle line. 









Westinghouse Fores 


flee Westinghouse Electric & Manufact ng 

announces a plan that impresses us as bi 8 
and farseeing. 

In 1941, Westinghouse paid more than }yj 
000 in federal and state unemployment j jp 
premiums. But the company is not conte; » 
on that. It has set up a special reserve f._ of its 
own, and into this fund it is paying 4 of “of it 
pay roll each month. Its pay roll is now iNning 
at more than $15,000,000 a month. 

The money is to be used for the benef f em. 
ployees who, after the war, may have t e laid 
off during the shift from war production t gp.) 
peacetime production. 

We are in a period now, says the West hoy, 
management, of “two jobs for one man” y je th, 
war industries are concerned. But when ¢ wy, 
ends there will most likely come a perio 9f ty, 
men for one job. Such periods, long ors ¢ {yj 
low most modern wars. 

It is hoped that by the war’s end the sg, jal» 
serve fund will have added up to enough 1 jem) 
Westinghouse to help out its laid-off e1 loyes 
considerably longer than the paymen) jeriql 
guaranteed by regular unemployment it rane 

This money, like the unemployment i arance 
money, will help keep the business wheel: iming 
because most of it will be spent for food, thing 
fuel, shelter. 

Not every business concern, of coursé 5 
financial position to undertake similar sch ies! 
cushioning if not entirely preventing the’ ects 
postwar slump. But to all firms that 2 e 
heeled at the moment and bid fair to sta o di 
ing the war, we’d like to commend the esting 
house idea for careful consideration. 7 







Somewhere in | 
America, 1942 


HE town of Sikeston, Mo., had a ]y hin 

few weeks ago. A colored man ran an kW 
intent to rape. He slashed three persis, We 
arrested, and then was snatched from }il as 
tody and murdered by a mob which wid 
wait to let the law take its course. 

A few days later a Sikeston newsp/*, © 
Standard, published a column of comme Wit 
strikes us as tops in something. Writte  2y me 
Charles L. Blanton, who calls himself the ole 
Editor,” the column went in part as follov) 


















City Hall Sunday forenoon, and when we /¥ "S 
would likely be a first-class mobbing we hi allt 
for home. Yes, we saw a great number of 15 bY 
wouldn’t recognize them now, if called to t fy, 
would not be able to name anyone we saw, @pt™* 
state patrolmen... | 

After talking to some influential men .. . th believe 
since nothing can be done now, the best thing # all con 
cerned would be to think of it as a bad nightm «~~ 

Weare constituted a bit different from some ks 
have nothing but hot blood flowing through 5 ¥™® 
We believe in protecting our women folks fro #8" 
committed by either whites or blacks, and be] em" 
old-fashioned duel to settle certain differ ™ 
might arise over insults... 

It gives us a gripe in our bowels to read in s¢ ' 
that the lynching of a Negro brute in Sikest 8 
was a blot on the State of Missouri and the likes 
should hang her head in shame. That may © 
haven’t seen any heads hanging in shame here | pro 
ably won't... 


That, fellow citizens, is the way some A pice 
minds still function, in this Year of Our I d 18 
and of our independence the 166th. . 
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